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His     Royal   Highness    The    Prince    of 

Wales. 
His  Royal   Highness  Ernest  Augustus 

Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale. 

(King  of  Hanover,) 
His  Royal  Highness  Adolphus  Frederick 

Duke  of  Cambridge. 
John  Bird  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Charles  Christopher  Lord  Cottenham, 

Lord  Chancellor. 
Thomas  Archbishop  of  York. 
Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Ca- 

shel. 
Henrt  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council. 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Henrt  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 

Marshal  of  England. 
Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Charles  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Henrt  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Henrt  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
William  Aubret  de  Yere  Duke  of  Saint 

Albans.  _ 
Francis    Godolphin    D'Arct    Duke    of 

Leeds. 
Francis  Duke  of  Bedford. 
William  Spencer  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
George  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
John  Henrt  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Alexander  Duke  of  Brandon.    (Duke  of 

Hamilton.) 
William  Henrt  Cavendish  Duke  of  Port- 

land. 


George  Duke  of  Manchester. 
Henrt  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos. 
George  Granville  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Henrt  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

John   Marquess  of  Breadalbane,    Lord 

Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 
John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 
George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  (Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Henrt  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.     (In  an- 

other  pUice  as  Lord  President  of  the 

Council.) 

George  Ferrars  Marquess  Townshend. 
James  Brownlow  William  Marquess  of 

Salisburt. 
John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 
James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 
Richard  Marquess  of  Hertford. 
John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 
Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 
Spencer  Joshua   Alwtne    Marquess  of 
X  Northampton. 

George  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 
Henrt  William  Marquess  of  Angleset. 
George  Horatio  Marquess  of  Cholmonde- 

LET. 

Paultn    Reginald    Serlo  Marquess    of 

Hastings. 
Charles  Marquess  of  Ailesburt. 
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George  Thomas  John  Marquess  of  West- 
MEATH.     (Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Frederick  William  Marquess  of  Bristol. 
Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

John  Marquess  of  Breadalbane.  {In 
another  Place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household,) 

Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster. 
CoNSTANTiNE   Henrt    Marquoss  of  NoR- 

MANBT. 

Hugh  Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household. 

John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Theophilus  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon. 

Robert  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery. 

William  Earl  of  Devon. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 

Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 
George  Harry   Earl  of    Stamford   and 

Warrington. 

George  Willlam  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Henry  Earl  of  Thanet. 

John  WniJAM  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  Essex. 

James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. 

Walter  Francis  Earl  of  Doncaster. 
{Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensherry,) 

Cropley  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

John  Savile  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

William  Charles  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  William  Earl  of  Coventry. 

George  Earl  of  Jersey. 

John  Earl  Poulett. 

George  Sholto  Earl  of  Morton.  {Elect- 
ed for  /Scotland.) 

CosPATRicK  Alexander  Earl  of  Home. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

David  Earl  of  Airlie.  {Elected  for  Scot- 
land.) 


David  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.)  ' 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.  (Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Francis  Wiluam  Earl  of  Seafield. 
{Elected for  Scotland.) 

Alfred  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti« 

MER. 

Washington  Sewallis  Earl  Ferrers. 
William  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Charles  Augustus  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
George  Augustus  Earl  Cowper. 
Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 
Robert  Earl  of  Harborough. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
George  Willlam  Richard  Earl  of  Pom- 
fret. 
James  Earl  Graham.  {Duke  of  Montrose.) 
William  Earl  Waldegrave. 
Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
Charles  Earl  of  Harrington. 
John  Charles  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

Henry  Richard  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 

Warwick. 
George  Robert  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Charles  William  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 
James  Earl  Cornwallis. 
Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
George  John  Earl  De  Lawarb. 
William  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Frederick  Earl  Spencer. 
Henry  George  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Sandys  Trum- 
bull Windsor  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
{Marquess  of  Dotonshire.) 

George  Willlam  Frederick  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 
Willlam  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 
William  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Henry  John  Earl  Talbot. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Earl 
Strange.  {Duke  of  Athol.)  {Lord 
Olenlyon.) 

Ernest  Augustus  Earl  of  Mount  Edo- 
cumbe. 
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HuoH  Earl  FoRTESCUE.  {In  another  place 
as  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,) 

Edward  Earl  of  Dioby. 

George  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Henry  John  Georoe  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Charles  Cecil  Cope  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

Georoe  Earl  Cadogan. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

Francis  William  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
(Lord  Charlemont,)  [Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

Stephen  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell.  (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

John  Earl  of  Mayo.  (Elected for  Ireland,) 

John  Earl  of  Erne.  (Elected  for  Ireland,) 

John  Otway  O'Connor  Earl  of  Desart. 
(Elected  for  Ireland,) 

William  Earl  of  Wicklow.  (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

George  Charles  Earl  of  Lucan.  (Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Earl  of  Bandon.  (Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

James  Dupre  Earl  of  Caledon.  (Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Alexander  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

William  Earl  of  Craven. 

Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Romney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

Archibald  Earl  of  GosFORD.  (Lord  Wor- 
lingham,)     (Elected for  Ireland,) 

William  Earl  of  Rosse.  (Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

Charles  William  Earl  of  Charleville. 
(Elected for  Ireland,) 

Charles  Herbert  Earl  Man  vers. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto.  (In  another  place 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal,) 

Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 

John  Earl  Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans. 


Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry  Earl 

of  Bradford. 
John  Reginald  Earl  Beauchamp. 
Richard  Earl  of  Glengall.     (Elected  for 

Ireland,) 
Thomas  Philip  Earl  De  Grey. 
John  Earl  of  Eldon. 
George  Henry  Earl  of  Falmouth. 
Richard  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 
John  Sommers  Earl  Sommers. 
John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad- 

BROKE. 

Windham    Henry    Earl    of    Dunraven. 

(Elected  for  Ireland,) 
Charles  William  Earl  Vane.     (Marquess 

of  Londonderry.) 
William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 
John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 
William  George  Earl  of  Muxster. 
William  Earl  of  Burlington. 
Robert  Earl  of  Camperdown. 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
George  Frederick  D'Arcy  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 
Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon. 
Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 
Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henry  George  Francis  Earl  of  Ducie. 
Charles  Anderson  Worsley  Earl  of  Yar- 

borough. 
James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innes.    (Duke 

of  Roxburgh,) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
William  Fitzhardinge  Earl  Fitzhardinge. 
Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
Francis  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
John  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 
James  Viscount   Strathallan.     (Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Henry  Viscount    Bolingbroke  and    St. 

John. 
George  Viscount  Torrington. 
Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinster. 

(Duke  of  Leinster.) 
Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 
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John  Robert  Viscount  Sidney. 

Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 

John  Viscount  Db  Vesci.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Hates  Viscount  Doneraile.  {Elected for 
Ireland.) 

CoRNWJkLLis  Viscount  Ha  WARDEN.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

John  Bruce  Richard  Viscount  0*Neill. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Edward  Jervis  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 

Robert  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Robert  Edward  Viscount  Lorton.  (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Georoe  Viscount  Gordon.  {Earl  of  Aber- 
deen.) 

Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 

John  Hely  Viscount  Hutchinson.  {Earl 
of  Donoughmore.) 

WiLUAM  Carr  Viscount  Beresford. 

William  Thomas  Viscount  Clancarty. 
{Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Stapleton  Viscount  Combermere. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canning. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canterbury. 

John  Viscount  Ponsonby. 

Rowland  Viscount  Hill. 

Henry  Viscount  Hardinoe. 

Charles  James  Bishop  of  London. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Charles  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Christopher  Bishop  of  Banoor. 

Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Richard  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

James  Henry  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 

Bristol. 
Henry  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Henry  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
AsHURST  Turner  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
John  Bishop  of  Lichfdsld. 
Thomas  Bishop  of  Ely. 


Samuel  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
James  Prince  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Meath. 
Robert  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  and  LiSMORE. 
Thomas  Bishop  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and 

ACHONRY. 

William  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  De  Ros. 

Jacob  Lord  Hastings. 

George:  Edward  Lord  Audley. 

Peter    Robert    Lord    Willoughby    db 

Eresby. 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre. 
Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 
Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 
Miles  Thomas  Lord  Beaumont. 
Charles  Lord  Stourton. 
Henry  Lord  Berners. 
Henry  Peyto  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
George  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 
Henry  Lord  Paget. 
St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of 

Bletso. 
Charles  Augustus  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 

DEN. 

William  Francis  Henry  Lord  Petre. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour. 
John  Lord  Clifton.     {Earl  of  Damley,) 
Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 
George  Henry  Lord  Teynham. 
George  William  Lord  Stafford. 
George  Anson  Lord  Byron. 
William  Lord  Ward. 
Hugh  Charles  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexander  George  Lord  Saltoun.  {Elect- 
ed for  Scotland.) 

John  Lord  Gray.   {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Charles  Lord  Sinclair.  {Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

John  Lord  Elphinstone.  {Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

John  Lord  Colville  of  Culross.  {Elect- 
ed for  Scotland,) 

John  Lord  Rollo.  {Elected for  Scotland^) 

Henry  Francis  Lord  Polwarth.  (Elected 
for  Scotland.) 
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Edmund  Lord  Botle.     (Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery, ) 

Thomas  Robert  Lord   Hay.      {Earl  of 
Kinnoul,) 

DiOBT  Lord  MiDDLETON. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

Henrt  Lord  Montfort. 

George  William  Frederick  Lord  Bruce. 

Georoe  John  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonbt. 

{Earl  of  Besshorough.) 
George  John  Lord  Sondes. 
Nathaniel  Lord  Scarsdale. 
George  Lord  Boston. 
Henrt  Edward  Lord  Holland. 
George  James  Lord  Loyel  and  Holland. 

{Earl  of  Egmont) 
George  John  Lord  Vernon. 
George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridge.  {Duke 

of  Argyll) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Talbot  Lord  Dynevor. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
Charles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 
Robert  Dennett  Lord  Rodney. 
John  Lord  Carteret. 
Richard  Lord  Berwick. 
John  Lord  Sherborne. 
Henry  Lord  Tyrone.     {Marquess  of  Wa- 
terford,) 

Richard  Lord  Carleton.  {Earl  of  Shan- 
non,) 

Edward  Lord  Suffield. 
Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 
George  Lord  Kenyon. 
Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 

George  Hamilton  Lord  Fisherwick.  {Mar- 
quess of  Donegal.) 

James  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 
Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( Viscount  Gage.) 
Henry  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 
Robert  John  Lord  Auckland. 
George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Henry  Lord  Mendip.    ( Viscount  Clifden.) 
Francis  Lord  Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart. 
{Earl  of  Moray.) 

Randolph    Lord    Stewart    of   Garlies. 
{Earl  of  Galloway.) 


James  Thomas  Lord  Saltersford.    {Earl 

of  Courtotcn.) 
Charles  Lord  Brodrick.  ( Viscount  MidU- 

ton.) 
George  Lord  Calthorpe. 
Robert  John  Lord  Carrington. 
Henry  Lord  Bayning. 
William  Powlett  Lord  Bolton. 
John  Lord  Wodehouse. 
John  Lord  Northwick. 
Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 
Thomas  Lord  Ribblesdale. 
John  Lord  Fitzgibbon.     {Earl  of  Clare.) 

C AD wallader  Davis  Lord  Blayney.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Henry  Lord  Farnham.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Robert  Lord  Clonbrock.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Edward  Lord  Crofton.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Lord  Dunalley.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Francis  Seymour  Lord  Moore. 
{Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henry  Loftus  Lord  Loftus.  {Mar- 
quess of  Ely.) 

John  Lord  Carysfort.  {Earl  of  Carysfort.) 

William  Lord  Alvanley. 

George  Ralph  Lord  Abercromby. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Redesdale. 

George  Lord  Rivers. 

Arthur  Moyses  William  Lord  Sandys. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.     {Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

David  Montagu  Lord  Erskine. 
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HANSARD'S 
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IN  THE 

Second  Session  of  the  Fifteenth  Parliament  of 
THE  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
appointed  to  meet  2  november,  1848,  and  from  thence 
continued  till  1  February,  1849,  in  the  Twelfth  Year 
OF'  the  Reign  op 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  February  1,  ISiQ.*^ 

MiNUTBS.]     Took  the  Qa<A««— Several  Lorda 
Sat  Jlrst.— The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  after  the  Death  of  his 

Father ;    The  Lord  Auekland,  after  the  Death  of  hk 

Brother. 
PuBuc  Bills.— 1*  Select  Vestries. 

meeting  op  parliament. 

THE  Parliament,  which  had  been  pro- 
rogued successively  from  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, to  the  2nd  November,  to  the  19th 
December,  and  to  the  Ist  February,  met 
this  day  for  despatch  of  business. 

The  Session  was  opened  by  the  QUEEN 
in  Person.  Being  seated  on  the  Throne, 
and  the  Commons  being  at  the  Bar,  with 
their  Speaker,  HER  MAJESTY  was 
pleased  to  make  a  most  gracious  Speech 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen^ 
**  The  Period  being  arrived  at  which 
the  business  of  Parliament  is  usually 
V0L.cn.     {2^2} 


resumed,  I  have  called  you  together 
for  the  Discharge  of  your  important 
Duties. 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  Me  to  be  en- 
abled to  state,  that  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  of  Europe  the  con- 
tending Parties  have  consented  to  a 
Suspension  of  Arms  for  the  Purpose 
of  negotiating  Terras  of  Peace. 

"  The  Hostilities  carried  on  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily  were  attended  with 
Circumstances  so  revolting  that  the 
British  and  French  Admirals  were 
impelled  by  Motives  of  Humanity  to 
interpose,  and  to  stop  the  further  Ef- 
fusion of  Blood. 

"  I  HAVE  availed  Myself  of  the  In- 
terval thus  obtained  to  propose,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  an  Arrangement  calculated 
to  produce  a  permanent  Settleinent  of 
B 
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Parliament. 


Affairs  in  Sicily.  The  Negotiation  on 
these  Matters  is  still  pending. 

**  It  has  been  My  anxious  Endea- 
vour, in  offering  My  good  Oflfices  to 
the  various  contending  Powers,  to 
prevent  the  Extension  of  the  Calami- 
ties of  War,  and  to  lay  the  Foun- 
dations for  lasting  and  honourable 
Peace.  It  is  My  constant  Desire  to 
maintain  with  all  Foreign  States  the 
most  friendly  Relations. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Interests  of  the 
Public  Service  will  permit,  I  shall 
direct  the  Papers  connected  with 
these  Transactions  to  be  laid  before 
you. 

"  A  Rebellion  of  a  formidable 
Character  has  broken  out  in  the  Pun- 
jauby  and  the  Governor  General  of 
India  has  been  compelled,  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Country,  to  assemble  a  considerable 
Force,  which  is  now  engaged  in  Mili- 
tary Operations  against  the  Insur- 
gents; but  the  Tranquillity  of  British 
India  has  not  been  affected  by  these 
unprovoked  Disturbances. 

"  I  AGAIN  commend  to  your  Atten- 
tion the  Kestrictionfl  imposed  on 
Commerce  by  the  Navigation  Laws. 

"  If  you  shall  find  that  these  Laws 
are  in  whole  or  in  part  unnecessary 
for  the  Maintenance  of  our  Maritime 
Power,  while  they  fetter  Trade  and 
Industry,  you  will  no  doubt  deem  it 
right  to  repeal  or  modify  their  Pro- 
visions. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons^ 

•*  I  HAVE  directed  the  Estimates 
for  the  Service  of  the  Year  to  be  laid 
before  you ;  they  will  be  framed  with 
the  most  anxious  Attention  to  a  wise 
Economy. 

''  The  present  Aspect  of  Affairs  has 


enabled  Me  to  make  large  Reductions 
on  ihe  Estimates  of  last  Year. 

^  My  Lardsy  and  Gentlemen^ 

''  I  observe  with  Satisfaction  that 
this  Portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  remained  tranquil  amidst  the  Con- 
vulsions which  have  disturbed  so  many 
Parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  Insurrection  in  Ireland  has 
not  been  renewed,  but  a  Spirit  of 
Disaffection  still  exists;  and  I  am 
compelled,  to  My  great  Regret,  to 
ask  for  a  Continuance,  for  a  limited 
Time,  of  those  Powers  which  in  the 
last  Session  you  deemed  necessarjr  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Public  Tran- 
quillity. 

"  I  HAVE  great  Satisfaction  in  stat- 
ing that  Commerce  is  reviving  from 
those  Shocks  which  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  last  Session  I  had  to 
deplore. 

"Tbe  Condition  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Districts  is  likewise  more  en- 
couraging than  it  has  been  for  a  con- 
siderable Period. 

"  It  is  also  gratifying  to  Me  to 
observe  that  the  State  of  the  Revenue 
is  one  of  progressive  Improvement. 

"  I  HAVE  to  lament,  however,  that 
another  Failure  in  the  Potato  Crop 
has  caused  very  severe  Distress  in 
some  Parts  of  Ireland. 

"The  Operation  of  the  Laws  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  will 
properly  be  a  Subject  of  your  Inquiry; 
and  any  Measures  by  which  those 
Laws  may  be  beneficially  amended, 
and  the  Condition  of  the  People  may 
be  improved,  will  receive  My  cordial 
Assent. 

"It  is  with  Pride  and  Thankful- 
ness that  I  advert  to  the  loyal  Spirit 
of  My  People,  and  that  Attachment 
to   our   Institutions  which    has  ani- 
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mated  them  during  a  Period  of 
Commercial  Difficulty,  deficient  Pro- 
duction of  Food,  and  Political  Revo- 
lution. 

"  I  LOOK  to  the  Protection  of  Al- 
mighty God  for  Favour  in  our  con- 
tinued Progress;  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  assist  Me  in  upholding  the  Fabric 
of  the  Constitution,  founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  Principles  of  Freedom  and 
of  Justice." 

Her  Majesty  then  retired. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

The  Queen's  Speech  having  being  re- 
ported by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

Earl  BRUCE,  in  rising  to  propose  to 
their  Lordships  io  adopt  an  humble  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  gracious  Speech 
which  had  that  day  been  delivered  from 
the  Throne,  said,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  at  their  Lordships*  hands  the 
utmost  amount  of  their  indulgence.  He 
could  assure  their  Lordships  no  one  ever 
rose  in  thai  House  under  greater  feelings 
of  embarrassment.  If  noble  Lords  who 
had  had  experience  in  debate  often  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  ask  for  such  indul- 
gence, when  placed  in  the  position  he  then 
occupied,  how  much  more  incumbent  must 
it  be  upon  him,  who  had  never  before  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  their  Lordships, 
and  who,  moreover,  had  never  had  the 
advantage  of  speaking  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  ask  their  Lordships  to 
extend  to  him  the  greatest  indulgence, 
patience,  and  forbearance,  while  he  ven- 
tured to  address  to  them  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  topics  contained  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech.  He  would,  indeed, 
willingly  have  forborne  any  observation  at 
all,  and  have  proceeded  at  once  to  move 
the  Address  in  answer,  were  it  not  that, 
pursuing  so  unusual  a  course,  he  might 
appear  to  be  acting  disrespectfully  towards 
their  Lordships,  and  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree towards  Her  Majesty,  to  whose  gra- 
cious Speech  the  Address  was  intended  as 
a  reply.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try formed  the  first  topic  adverted  to  in 
the  Speech.  It  was  scarcely  needful  for 
him  to  assure  their  Lordships  that  he 
fully  shared  in  those  feelings  of  gratifica- 
tion which  had  no  doubt  been  excited  in 
that  House  by  the  declaration  of  Her  Ma- 


jesty's constant  desire  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  every  foreign  Statew 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  thena 
that  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe 
negotiations  were  going  on  having  for  their 
object  a  settlement  of  peace  between  coun- 
tries  and  parties  lately  involved  in  war. 
Amongst  these,   the   case   of   Sicily  had 
been   more   particularly   referred   to.      It 
was  impossible  that  this  country  should  not 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the^  affairs  of  that 
island,  when  the  terms  in  which,  during 
the  period   between  1806  and  1815,  we 
stood  towards  it  were  considered;  but  al« 
though  he,  in  common  with  every  English- 
man, must  feel  great  sympathy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  he  confessed 
he  could  not  feel  sorry  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  not  on  that  groimd,  but  rather  on 
the  ground  of  humanity  that  the  oflScer 
in  command  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces 
in  that  part  of  the  world  had  been  impelled, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  admiral, 
to  interpose  to  prevent  the  further  efiiision 
of  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
those  horrible  atrocities  which  were  known 
to  have  taken  place  in  that  island.     He 
believed  that  the  deeds  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  which  had  induced  the  ad- 
miral to  move,  were  of  such  a  nature,  even 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  used 
to  the  scenes  which  a  state  of  warfare  pro- 
duced,  that  they  could  not  witness  them 
without  feelings  of  the  utmost  horror  and 
dismay;  and  the  officers  of  both  nations  had 
felt  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  them.  It 
seemed  very  desirable  that  the  inverval  thus 
obtained  for  negotiation  for  peace  should 
not  be  neglected.  It  would  not,  he  consider- 
ed, be  right,  while  these  negotiations  were 
pending,  to  refer  more  at  length  to  the  sub- 
ject, especially  as  he  felt,  in  oommon  with 
their  Lordships,  that  he  was  but  imperfect- 
ly informed  upon  the  subject.    It  would  be 
not  more  just  than  prudent  to  wait  for  the 
papers  which  Her  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  promise  should  be  laid 
before  their  Lordships.     Let  them,  mean- 
while, rather  content  themselves  with  the 
satisfaction  they  must  all  experience,  that 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  events 
which    had    occurred    on    the    Continent 
during  the  last  year,  the  peace  of  this 
country  had  not  been  disturbed.    Let  them 
not  forget,  in  their  prosperity,  that  if  any 
one  had  ventured  to  prophesy  last  spring 
to   their   Lordships   that   not   only  peace 
would  have  been   maintained  during   the 
whole  of  1848,  but  that  Her  Majesty  would 
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^  able  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
Miou  of  1 849  to  say  that  the  present  aspect 
d  aifairs  enabled  Her  to  propose  great  re- 
ductions in  the  estimates,  every  one  of 
their  Liordships  would  have  answered,  that 
if  lueh  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  congratulation  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
He  (Earl  Bruce)  would  do  no  more 
than  allude  to  that  attachment  to  the 
Throne,  and  that  love  of  peace  and  order, 
which  had  been  so  eminently  displayed  in 
this  country  during  the  past  year.  That 
good  feeling  towards  the  institutions  of  the 
country  had  already  borne  good  fruit. 
While  almost  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope found  its  revenue  diminishing,  and  its 
expenditure  increasing,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  our  revenue  increasing  and 
our  estimates  proposed  to  be  diminished. 
In  a  financial  point  of  view,  this  was  very 
^neouraging;  and  he  trusted  their  Lord- 
ships would  receive  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion the  announcement  of  some  alleviation 
of  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  expenditure,  ae  that  with  which 
it  would  be  assuredly  received  by  the  nation 
in  general.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no 
doubt  their  Lordships  would  desire  to  see 
any  retrenchment,  especially  if  it  concerned 
the  effective  force  of  Her  Majesty's  service, 
earried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  cau- 
tion. He  fully  concurred  in  this  desire, 
and  felt  perfect  confidence  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  not  propose  any 
reductions  which  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  Europe  would  not  fully  justify. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
make  any  great  reduction  in  the  Army 
of  this  country.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Army  of  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  it 
employed  in  Ireland,  were  almost  en- 
tirely kept  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
eolonies ;  but  until  some  other  means 
were  devised  for  the  defence  of  our 
vast  colonial  empire,  a  large  number  of 
troops  were  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
The  position  of  the  British  Army  was  dif-« 
ferent  to  the  armies  in  other  countries, 
where,  whatever  the  force  kept  up,  it  could 
in  oases  of  emergency  be  readily  concen- 
trated upon  a  given  point;  but  the  pecu< 
liarity  in  the  case  of  our  Army  was,  that  if 
we  had  50,000,  or  even  100,000  men,  in 
fifty  different  parts  of  the  world,  thousands 
of  miles  apart,  they  could  not  be  concen- 
trated :  no  one  colony,  generally  speaking, 
could  expect  aid  from  another  colony, 
bat  each  colony  must  be  provided  with- 


in itself   with   a  force   sufficient  for   its 
own  defence.     Unless,  therefore,  we  wer^ 
provided   with  other  means  of  defending 
the  eolonies,  and  we  wished  to  preserve 
them,    an  efficient  force   must  be  main- 
tained at  each  station.     Whether  or  not 
the  colonies  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  mo- 
ther country  might  be  a  fair  subject  for 
discussion;  but  it  must  be  decided  upon  its 
own  merits;    and  so  long  as  it  was  pror 
posed  to  maintain  them,  every  Government 
of  this  country  would  think  it  their  duty 
to    provide    them    with    the     necessary 
troops.     He  had  full  confidence  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment.    But  if  economy  and  retrenchment 
could  be  introduced   into  the   Army,  he 
was  confident  that  their  Lordships  would 
hail  it  with   joy.     If  he  ventured  a  re- 
mark upon  this   subject  in  the  presence 
of  the  noble  and  gallant  Duke,  and  the 
other    high    military    authorities    around 
him,  it  would  be  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  any  reduction  be  made  in 
the  artillery  of  this  country;  it  was  the 
only  kind  of  force  which  could  with  any 
certainty  contend  against  superior  force  of 
numbers;  and  he  confessed  that  for  every 
1,000  men  reduced  in  the  line  he  should 
like  to  see  300  or  400  added  to  the  artil- 
lery.    He  thought  that  such  a  force  might 
be  made  capable  of  fulfilling  many  of  the 
duties  of  the  line  in  garrison  and  guard 
duties,  and  might  be  made  available  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power.     Moreover,  the  artillery 
was  the  kind  of  force  witl)  which,  as  it  re- 
quired a  long  time  to  render  it  efficient,  we 
should  be  always  amply  provided.     Reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  was  unquestionably  de- 
sirable.    It  would  show  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  the  Government  did  not 
neglect    economy    in    making    reductions 
whenever  practicable,  and  it  would  inspire 
confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  a 
confidence  which  would  be  useful  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.     In  France,  he 
was  happy  to  believe,  there  was  a  great 
disposition  at  this  moment  to  reduce  their 
army,  and  to  cultivate  peaceable  relations 
with  this  country.  Let  them  show  confidence 
in  those  peaceable  professions,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  sincere.    A  small  reduction  in 
the  Army  of  this  country  would  greatly 
contribute  to  confirm  that  disposition.    In 
a  financial  point  of  view,  the  increase  in 
the  revenue  was  satisfactory;  but  more,  if 
possible,  as  an  index  of  gradually  return- 
ing prosperity.     He  need  scarcely  remind 
their  Lordships  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
I  trade  at  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  or  of 
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the  tinusual  assistance  it  was  thought  it 
might  require  during  the  year  1848.  After 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  last  year,  there 
was  some  return  to  a  hotter  state  of  things* 
an  improvement  which  might  have  heen 
more  rapid  and  apparent  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  had  it  not  heen  for  the  extraor- 
dinary events  on  the  Continent.  No  douht 
those  events,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
the  time,  had  a  considerahle  effect  on  the 
ordinary  revenue,  already  crippled  hy  the 
famine  of  the  preceding  year;  hnt  hy  the 
returns  of  the  revenue  made  up  in  Octo- 
ber, it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  great 
improvement;  the  increase  in  the  ordinary 
revenue  in  the  quarter  ending  the  13th  of 
that  month,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  preceding  year, 
being  no  less  than  722,000Z.  or  there- 
abouts; and  on  the  5th  January  last  there 
was  an  increase  of  442,6 15i.,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year — on  the  whole  year  there  was 
in  ordinary  revenue  an  increase  of  875,705^. 
He  trusted  that  a  continued  improvement 
might  be  anticipated  as  the  year  1848 
receded  from  view,  and  that  he  might 
claim  their  Lordships'  concurrence  in 
congratulating  Her  Majesty  on  the  im- 
proved circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
revival  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue. 
On  the  subject  of  Ireland — though  a  se- 
parate paragraph  was  as  usual  necessary — 
would  that  the  same  expressions  of  con- 
gratulation as  to  the  loyalty  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  improving  commercial  prosper- 
ity, should  be  equally  applicable  to  every 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  !  But  though  a 
Separate  allusion  was  still  necessary,  he  was 
happy  to  say  it  was  not  quite  so  unfavourable 
as  at  some  foomer  periods.  Compared  with 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  moved  the  Address 
last  year  (the  Earl  of  Yarborough),  he  (Earl 
Bruce)  had  some  advantages,  for  it  had 
been  the  duty  of  the  former  to  forewarn 
their  Lordships  of  the  storm  that  was 
coming,  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
the  Government  asking  them  for  new  and 
more  extended  powers.  In  this  respect  he 
(Earl  Bruce)  was  more  fortunate,  in  being 
able  to  remind  them  that  the  storm  was  past, 
that  the  rebellion  which  was  looked  forward 
to  by  many  with  great  alarm — by  all  with 
anxiety — was  crushed^  and  that  at  a  time 
when  revolutions  in  almost  every  country 
had  been,  for  a  time  at  least,  successful. 
Thanks  to  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
the  Government  last  year  in  asking  for 
those  increased  powers;  thanks  to  the  ala- 


crity and  cordiality  with  which  they  were 
granted  by  their  Lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  thanks  also,  it 
was  no  more  than  justice  to  add,  to  the 
energy,  discretion,  and  firmness  with 
which  those  powers  were  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland— that 
rebellion,  or  rather  attempt  at  rebellion, 
was  effectually  put  down  without  the  los» 
of  a  single  man  on  the  side  of  order 
and  the  law.  When  it  was  considered 
that  that  success  was  achieved  not  in  ordi- 
nary times,  not  at  a  period  either  when 
popular  outbreaks,  as  now,  were  on  the 
decline,  but  at  a  time  when  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  had  succumbed  to  the 
effect  of  insurrectionary  movements,  he 
thought  it  a  subject  for  great  satisfac^ 
tion;  and  in  that  opinion  he  hoped  their 
Lordsh>ps  would  C(mcur.  It  had,  how- 
ever, seemed  necessary  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  ask  for  a  continuation  for 
a  limited  period,  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  which  had  been  so  promptly  grant- 
ed to  them  last  year;  and  he  was  sure 
from  the  discreet  and  moderate  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  used,  and 
the  salutary  effects  which  they  had  pro- 
duced, their  Lordships  would  not  hesi-> 
tate  in  renewing  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion. Not  only  was  this  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  present  peace  and  quiet,  but  as 
giving,  under  Providence,  thre  fairest  op- 
portunity for  tfie  introduction  of  salutary 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
in  future.  When  outbreak  was  hnpossibLe, 
the  Irish  people  of  themselves  might  turn 
to  more  profitable  employment;  but  at  all 
events,  peace  was  the  only  chance  for  those 
well-disposed  and  energetic  men  really 
anxious  to  benefit  their  country,  to  carry 
out  improvements  which  they  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  introduce.  Without  tran* 
quillity  no  confidence  could  exist,  and  con-* 
sequently  no  capital  be  employed.  It 
had  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  in  Ireland  at  a  most  anx-* 
ious  time  a  Lord  Lieutenant  who  had 
proved  himself  competent  to  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation.  That  noble 
Lord  was  not  likely  to  ask  unnecessarily 
for  a  continuance  oiP  increased  powers  :  it 
would  be  contrary  to  his  nature  and  to  his 
political  inclinations  to  govern  otherwise 
than  with  a  light  hand,  whenever  prac- 
ticable so  to  do;  and  if  the  noble  Lord, 
with  his  experience  of  Ireland,  asked 
for  these  powers,  it  was  certain  that  he 
felt  them  necessary,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  refuse  them.     Having  now  al- 
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Itided  to  tbe  principal  topics  in  Her  Ma- ' 
jesty*B  Speech,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be , 
deemed  improper  in  him,  who  was  the  first 
to  address  their  Lordships  this  Session,  to 
fiaj  a  few  words  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to   the   sad    losses    which    the    country 
had    sustained    since    the    last    SessioB, 
in  those  public  men  who  had  been  taken 
from  the   world   in  a  manner  so   sudden  | 
and  unexpected.        In    the    presence    of 
noble  Lords  opposite,  who  were  so  much ' 
more  competent  than  he  was  to  describe 
the  talents  of  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member  of 
the  other    House    of    Parliament    (Lord 
George   Bentinck),   whose    loss  must  be 
deeply  deplored,  he  (Earl  Bruce)   would 
only  venture  to  say,  that  baring  had  the 
honour  and  good  fortune  of  living  on  terms  i 
of  intimacy  with  that  noble  Lord,  though 
differing  with  him   generally   in   political  i 
opinions,  no  one  could  more  highly  appre- 
ciate his  abilities,  his  perscTerance,    and 
the  manly  sincerity  of  purpose  apparent  in 
all  he  undertook.     In  the  other  House  of , 
Parliament,  also,  the  Govemment  and  the  I 
country  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  most « 
able  and  talented  Member  of  the  Adminis-  | 
tration  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  ' 
fill  a  high  office  (Mr.  Charles  BuUer),  at  a 
time  when  his  abilities  were  peculiarly  use- 
ful. In  their  Lordships' House,  likewise,  the 
country  had  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Government  had  most  un* 
expectedly  been  deprived  by  death  of  an  able 
Colleague  and  amiable  Friend;  and  he  was 
only  speaking,  he  feh  sure,  the  sentinoents 
of  all  their  Lordships,  without  distinction 
of  party,  when  he  said  that  the  late  Lord 
Auckland  had  possessed  the  universal  re- 
spect  and  esteem  of  every  one   in   that 
House.     He  would   not  omit  alluding  to 
another  noble  Lord,  though  he  had  lately 
taken  but  little  part  in  public  affiairs;  but  i 
his    (Earl   Bruce *s)  side    of   the    House 
could  not  forget  that  that  noble  Viscount 
had  been  for  many  years  their  distinguished 
leader  in  that  House,  and  he  felt  certain 
that  every  one  must   have    been   deeply 
grieved  to  learn  that  Lord  Melbourne  had 
ceased  to  live.  The  noble  Lord  then  expres- 
sed the  hope  that  the  House  would  agree 
to  the  Address  cordially  and  unanimously, 
for  never  had  there  been  an  occasion  on 
which  cordiality  and  unanimity  were  more 
desirable  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  of  1849,  as  showing  to  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  events  of 
last  year,  on  the  one  hand  a  Sovereigntouch- 
ingly  alluding  to  the  loyalty  of  every  class  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  other  a  '  Parliament  i 


anxious  to  give  new  proofs  of  its  loyal  at- 
tachment to  the  Sovereign.  Europe  would 
then  better  believe  in  and  understand  the 
solidity  of  the  British  Monarchy,  whichy 
while  showing  its  own  strength,  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  on  a  really  liberal  basis,  was 
unquestionably  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment to  withstand  those  revolutionary 
storms  which  had  nearly  torn  to  pieces 
every  other  form  of  government  around  it. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  expressing 
his  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  attention 
and  patience  with  which  their  Lordships 
had  heard  him,  and  then  read  the  following 
humble  Address,  the  adoption  of  which  he 
moved  : — 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovbrkion, 

**  WK.,Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  return  Tour 
Majesty  our  humble  Thanks  for  Your  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

"  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  assure  Your  Majesty 
that  we  participate  in  the  Satis&ction  which  Your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  express,  that  both  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  of  Europe  the  conten- 
ding Parties  have  consented  to  a  Suspension  of 
Arms  for  t^e  Purpose  of  negotiating  Terms  of 
Peace. 

**  We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  Hostilities  carried  on  in  the  Island  of  Sicily 
were  attended  with  Circumstances  so  revolting 
that  the  British  and  French  Admirals  were  im- 
pelled by  Motives  of  Humanity  to  interpose,  and 
to  stop  the  Effusion  of  Blood,  and  that  Your  Ma- 
jesty has  availed  Yourself  of  the  Interval  thus 
obtained  to  propose,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
to  the  Eling  of  Naples  an  Arrangement  calculated 
to  produce  a  permanent  Settlement  of  Affairs  in 
Sicily. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  the 
Assurance  of  Your  anxious  Endeavour,  in  offering 
Your  good  Offices  to  the  various  contending  Pow- 
ers, to  prevent  the  Extension  of  the  Calamities  of 
War,  and  to  lay  the  Foundation  for  lasting  and 
honourable  Peace.  And  we  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
Your  Majesty  of  the  Gratification  which  we  de- 
rive from  the  Expression  of  Your  constant  Desire 
to  maintain  with  all  Foreign  States  the  most 
friendly  Relations. 

**  We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  the  Papers  connected  with  these  Transac- 
tions will  be  laid  before  Parliament  by  Direction 
of  Your  Majesty,  as  soon  as  the  Interests  of  the 
Public  Service  will  permit. 

"  We  beg  to  state  to  Your  Majesty,  that  we 
regret  to  Icam  that  a  Rebellion  of  a  formidable 
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Character  has  broken  out  ia  the  Punjaub,  and 
that  the  GoYomor  General  of  India  has  been  com- 
pelled, for  the  Preservation  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Country,  to  assemble  a  considerable  Force,  which 
is  now  engaged  in  Military  Operations,  and  we 
cordially  rejoice  at  the  Information  which  Tour 
Majesty  has  imparted  to  us,  that  these  unpro- 
Toked  Disturbances  have  not  affected  the  Peace 
of  British  India. 

"  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  assure  Your  Majesty 
that  the  Restrictions  imposed  upon  Commerce  by 
the  Navigation  Laws  will  engage  our  most  earnest 
Attention,  and  that  it  wiU  be  our  Duty  to  con- 
sider whether  it  be  right  to  repeal  or  to  modify 
their  Provisions,  if  we  shall  find  that  these  Laws 
are  in  whole  or  in  part  unnecessary  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  our  Maritime  Power,  while  they  fetter 
Trade  and  Industry. 

"  Wb  beg  leave  humbly  to  express  the  Satisfac- 
tion in  which  we  participate  with  Tour  Majesty 
that  this  Portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  re- 
mained tranquil  amid  the  Convulsions  which  have 
disturbed  so  many  Parts  of  Europe. 

"  Whilst  rejoicing  that  the  Insurrection  in 
Ireland  has  not  been  renewed,  we  unite  with 
Tour  Majesty  in  deploring  the  Existence  of  a 
Spirit  of  Disaffection,  and  we  assure  Tour  Ma- 
jesty that  our  serious  Consideration  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Intimation  of  Tour  Majesty  that  Tour 
Majesty  is  compelled,  with  Regret,  to  ask  for  a 
Continuance,  for  a  limited  Time,  of  those  Powers 
which  in  the  last  Session  were  deemed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  be  necessary  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Public  Tranquillity. 

**  Wb  most  sincerely  share  with  Tour  Majesty 
the  Satis&ction  which  Tour  Majesty  feels  at  the 
Revival  of  Commerce  from  those  Shocks  which  at 
the  Commencement  of  last  Session  were  to  be  de- 
plored ;  and  we  learn  with  Gratification  that  the 
Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  is  like- 
wise more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  for  a 
considerable  Period,  and  that  the  State  of  the 
Revenue  is  one  of  progressive  Improvement. 

"  Wb  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  participate 
in  the  great  Concern  which  Tour  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to^  express  on  account  of  the  very 
severe  Distress  in  some  Parts  of  Ireland  which 
has  been  caused  by  another  Failure  of  the  Pdtato 
Crop. 

"  Wb  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  our 
best  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  Subject  of 
the  Operation  of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  beg  leave  humbly  to 
convey  to  Tour  Majesty  the  Expression  of  our 
Thanks  for  Tour  gracious  Intimation,  that  any 
Measure  by  which  those  Laws  may  be  beneficially 
amended,  and  the  Condition  of  the  People  may  be 
improved,  will  receive  Tour  Majesty's  cordial 
Assent. 
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"  Wb  beg  leave  humbly  to  thank  Tour  Majesty 
for  the  gracious  Manner  with  which  Tour  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the  loyal  Spirit  of 
Tour  People,  and  to  that  Attachment  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  their  Country  which  has  animated 
them  during  a  Period  of  Commercial  Difficulty, 
deficient  Production  of  Food,  and  Political  Re- 
volution. 

"  Wb  join  with  Tour  Majesty  in  humbly  look- 
ing to  the  Protection  of  Almighty  God  for  Favour 
in  our  continued  Progress ;  and  We  beg  leave  to 
convey  to  Tour  Majesty  the  Assurance  that  we 
will  faithfully  assist  Tour  Majesty  in  upholding 
the  Fabric  of  the  Constitution,  founded  as  it  ia 
upon  the  Principles  of  Freedom  and  of  Justice." 

Lord  BATEMAN  :  My  Lords,  in  rising 
to  second  the  Motion  made  by  the  noble 
Earl,  I  feel  that  I  need  not  ask  for  that  in- 
dulgence at  your  hands  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  given  to 
one  who  for  the  first  time  addresses  your 
Lordships'  House.  My  Lords,  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  with  satisfaction  alluded  to  the 
state  of  tranquillity  which  at  present  reigns 
throughout  Her  kingdom,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  given  us  assurances  that  it  is 
Her  earnest  desire  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  foreign  Powers.  However 
accustomed  we  may  have  been  to  the  same 
assurance,  yet,  my  Lords,  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  this  announcement  from  the 
Throne  ought  to  fill  us  with  more  than 
usual  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  We  may, 
indeed,  esteem  ourselves  fortunate,  inas- 
much as  that  while  we  have  deplored  the 
state  of  anarchy  and  revolution  by  which 
other  neighbouring  empires  have  been  so 
lately  convulsed,  we  have  the  blessings  of 
peace  preserved  to  us  intact.  I  need 
scarcely  remind  your  Lordships  of  the 
changes,  both  social  and  pditical,  which 
have  rendered  startling  the  history  of  1 848. 
It  were  well  indeed  for  all  could  a  veil  be 
thrown  over  scenes  almost  unequalled  in 
their  astounding  consequences.  But  were 
I  to  ask  you  to  take  with  me  an  impartial, 
unprejudiced,  retrospective  glance  at  the 
events  which  have  been  felt  by  their  ter- 
rible results  throughout  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe — events  of  the  most  un- 
precedented character — events  which  have 
followed  each  other  in  such  dread  and  such 
rapid  succession  as  to  baffle  the  energies 
and  to  outstrip  the  calculations  of  the 
keenest  politicians — I  think,  my  Lords, 
that,  w^ith  me,  you  will  be  induced  to  value, 
even  at  a  higher  rate,  the  advantages  we 
possess  in  our  own  country — to  admire  the 
firm  basis  of  our  own  long-established  con- 
stitution, and  at  the  same  time  cordially 
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and  impartially  to  appreciate  and  to  praise 
the  honest  direction,  the  prompt   energy, 
and  the  wise  ability  of  those  advisers  of 
Her  Majesty,  who  have  upheld — and  with 
safety  upheld — that  constitution,   through 
such  difficult  and  perilous  times.     It  has 
been  their  desire  and  their  aim  through- 
out, not  only  to  preserve  undisturbed  our 
own  tranquillity  at  home,  but  by  acting  the 
part  of  mediators  to  preveat  as  much  as 
possible  other  nations  from  going  to  war. 
Whilst  your  Lordships  will  hear  with  de- 
light the  intelligence  conveyed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  an  armistice  has  been  concluded 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  you  will 
also  cordially  join  in  the  regret  expressed 
that  differences  have  existed  amongst  more 
southern  Powers.    It  is,  however,  satisfac- 
tory to  be  informed  that  negotiations  are 
now  pending,  and  conditions  are  how  being 
offered,  which,  if  accepted,  will,  I  trust, 
prove  the  wisdom  of  our  mediation,  and  by 
the     adjustment    of    existing    differences 
tend  to  produce  a  permanent  settlement  of 
affairs  in  Sicily.     I  now  come  to  that  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  the  success  of  those  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
sion  of  tumult  and  outbreak  in  Ireland. 
I  think,  my  Lords,   that  you  will  not  re- 
fuse to  award  that  praise  which  is  so  justly 
due  to  those  who  have  so  ably  carried  out 
those  measures,  and  that  you  will,  in  com- 
mon with  myself,  confidently  hope  that  the 
noble  Earl  who,  with  the  support  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  England,  has  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  a  state  of  paci- 
fication in  Ireland  very  different  from  that 
which   existed  at  the   commencement   of 
last  year,  will,  with  the  same  co-operation, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  your  Lordships' 
advice  and  deliberation,  endeavour  to  give 
increased   protection   to  life,   security   to 
property,  and  eventually  a  more  healthy 
prospect  to  our  Irish  fellow-subjects.    Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  recommend 
to  your  Lordships'  consideration  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Irish  Poor  Law;  such  a  modifi- 
cation as  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
upon  landed  property  which  in  certain  dis- 
tricts has  been  so  severely  felt.   My  Lords, 
our  thanks  are  due  to  Her  Majesty  for  Her 
forethought,  and  the  usual  care  which  has 
been  evinced,  and  the  measure  which  has 
been  suggested  for  lessening  the  sufferings 
of  that  portion  of  Her  people.     The  wish 
that  Her  Majesty  has  graciously  expressed 
to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people,  by  a  reduction  of  the 
national  expenditure,  cannot  fail  to  be  as 
satisfactory  to  your  Lordships  as  to  the 


people  of  this  country.  The  inrestigation 
which  has  been  made,  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing, under  the  sanction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  into  the  expenditure  of 
public  offices ;  the  recent  appointment  to 
the  Admiralty  of  one  so  well  experienced  in 
financial  detail — are  sufficient  guarantees 
that,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's  wishes^ 
every  reduction  in  the  expenditure  shall  be 
promoted.  I  do  not  mean,  my  Lords,  any 
reduction  which  might  be  viewed  through 
the  false  medium  of  a  democratic  iCnd 
shortsighted  policy ;  but  such  a  reduction, 
and  such  a  reduction  only,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  proper  maintenance  and  efficient 
regulation  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  and  ade- 
quate defence  of  our  various  colonies, 
that  so  justly  expect  from  the  mother 
country  the  protection  they  are  entitled 
to  receive.  There  are  other  topics  to 
which  Her  Majesty  has  alluded,  which  will, 
ere  long,  come  before  your  Lordships' 
House  in  Committee,  and  will  receive  that 
attention  and  patient  consideration  which 
their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  na- 
vigation, and  to  the  prosperity  of  our  agri- 
cultural interest,  so  justly  entitle  them  to 
claim  at  your  hands.  Upon  these  matters 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an 
opinion,  from  my  inexperience  in  public 
affairs,  and  my  shc^t  acquaintance  with 
your  Lordships'  House.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry,  if  in  the  little  I  have  said,  I 
should  inadvertently  have  given  utterance 
to  any  expression  which  might  provoke 
discussion,  and  thereby  prevent  that  cor- 
diality, that  unanimity,  with  which  I  am 
most  anxious  you  should  vote  for  the  Ad- 
dress which  I  have  the  honour  to  second. 

Loud  brougham  rose  to  address 
their  Lordships  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  one  who,  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  but  still  more  in 
the  present  complicated  condition  of  the 
world  at  large,  ventured  to  deliver  any 
opinion,  however  maturely  he  might  have 
formed  it,  or  whatever  rare  opportunities 
of  obtaining  information  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  upon  the  important  events  which 
had  occurred  during  the  past  year.  It 
gave  him  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  to 
agree  with  his  noble  Friends  opposite  (the 
authors  of  the  Speech,  and  the  two  noble 
Lords  who  moved  and  seconded  the  Ad^ 
dress)  in  believing — although  he  was  much 
afraid  that  his  noble  Friend  the  moVei" 
had  expressed  too  strong  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  —  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  commercial  ahd 
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manufacturing  situation  of  the  country. 
But  with  respect  to  the  alleged  improre- 
ment  in  our  financial  position,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  nohle  Lord 
had  unfortunately  taken  rather  too  much 
credit  for  an  increase  in  the  revenue  over 
the  preceding  year  to  the  extent  of 
800,0002. ,  omitting,  as  he  did,  the  ma- 
terial consideration,  that  this  was  the  ex- 
act amount  of  duty  collected  under  a  law 
which  had  now  expired,  and  of  the  repeal 
of  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  most  cor- 
dially approved.  This  revenue  was  the 
result  of  a  system  which  was  defended  by 
his  noble  Friends  behind  him,  but  of 
which  he  could  not  approve.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  new  measure,  the  repeal, 
coming  into  operation,  would  be  to  cut  off 
the  very  sum  of  800,0002.,  and  which,  as 
it  chanced,  on  that  very  day  ceased  to 
be  receivable.  His  noble  Friend  should 
not  have  forgotten  that  800,0002.  was 
paid  for  com  duties  during  the  last  year, 
and  that  that  amount,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  could  not  be  received  in  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  February,  1850; 
he  thought,  therefore,  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  taken  rather  a  rose-coloured  view  of 
the  subject;  but  if  the  commerce  of  the 
country  increased,  and  the  manufactures 
increased,  the  result  most  probably  would 
be  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  revenue 
in  excise  and  in  customs  from  other  less 
questionable  sources  than  corn  duties.  He 
was  bound  to  say  that  there  were  one  or 
two  points  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  which 
had  been  much  adverted  to,  with  respect 
to  which  he  could  not  help  feeling  some 
apprehension.  He  knew  that  he  took  a 
very  unpopular  view  of  the  matter  when  he 
stated  that  he  could  not  agree  in  the  expres- 
sions of  congratulation  of  his  noble  Friend 
on  the  large  reductions  which  they  were 
told  were  to  be  made  in  the  estimates.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  an  agitation 
—to  use  the  popular  expression— an  agi- 
tation commenced  in  this  country  under 
very  unhappy  auspices,  in  his  opinion — an 
agitation  infiuenced  by  very  questionable 
motives,  though  for  very  unquestionable 
objects— for  the  most  pernicious  objects — 
commencing  somewhere  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  passing  over  into  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  installed 
in  one  metropolis  of  agitation,  Liverpool, 
with  branches  in  the  subordinate  capitals 
of  agitation — of  Manchester  and  elsewhere 
— aided  and  assisted  by  the  Chartist,  Ra- 
dical, and  pseudo-economical  press  of  the 
Inetropolis,  the  centre  of  all  agitation — he 


could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a  move- 
ment was  one  of  a  most  dangerous  char- 
acter. There  was  now,  he  found,  a  cru- 
sade against  the  land.  He  had  been  from 
the  beginning,  he  confessed,  the  avowed, 
and  open,  and  though  feeble,  yet  zealous 
and  conscientious  friend  of  free  trade.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  been  one  who,  out 
of  his  great  attachment  to  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  had  been  induced  to  tole- 
rate the  means,  though  they  were  most 
objectionable,  by  which  the  free-trade 
movement  had  been  promoted,  but  cer- 
tainly not  carried ;  for  it  was  not  true 
to  say,  but  false,  that  the  com  laws 
were  repealed  by  the  eloquence  of  cer- 
tain agitators  out  of  doors  or  in  Parlia* 
ment.  The  com  laws  were  repealed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  backed  by 
the  Opposition  of  the  day,  of  which  he 
formed  an  humble  portion.  But  for  them 
those  corn  laws  would  never  have  been 
shaken,  which  were  now  by  their  help  re- 
pealed. The  love  which  he  entertained 
for  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the 
zeal  which  he  felt  to  have  those  principles 
recognised  by  law,  had  induced  him  to  bear 
with  the  unconstitutional  and  all  but  un- 
lawful agitation  out  of  doors  by  which 
the  great  measure  of  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  was  supported,  though  not 
carried.  Therefore,  he  felt  it  tlie  more 
incumbent  on  him,  from  the  part  he 
bore  in  that  controversy,  to  take  now  his 
stand  in  the  outset  against  the  present 
agitation  that  had  commenced  against  the 
landed  interest.  They  were  told  that  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  Parliament  to 
alter  the  system  of  finance  of  the  country 
in  two  material  particulars.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  he  grieved  to  say,  ap- 
peared to  partake  of  that  opinion  as  to  one 
of  those  particulars,  for  it  indicated,  as  he 
understood  it,  an  intention  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  Army  and  Navy.  That  un- 
doubtedly was  the  intention  of  the  allusion, 
although  the  estimates  were  referred  to  in 
general  terms;  but  if  he  wanted  a  commen- 
tary on  the  meaning  of  the  large  reduc- 
tion of  those  estimates  which  the  Speech 
spoke  of,  he  should  have  had  it  from 
the  speech  which  had  been  made  by  the 
noble  Mover  of  the  Address.  That  noble 
Lord  read  that  passage  as  meaning  a 
large  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  country.  The  other  par- 
ticular to  which  he  referred  was  one 
which  formed  the  main  object  of  the 
present  agitation — namely,  that  not  only 
should  the  Army  and  Navy  be  reduced, 
but  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
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should  be  contracted  by  somewhere  about 
10,000,0002.,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  1835;   and  this 
demand    was   made   without   making    the 
slightest  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
country  at  those  two  periods,  without  the 
least  knowledge   probably  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  country  in  either  the  one  pe- 
riod or  the  other — for  he  perceived  a  ma- 
nifestation of  the  most  profound  ignorance 
of  all  the  details  connected  with  this  im- 
portant subject.     But,  say  these  persons, 
not  only  shall  the  expenditure  be  reduced 
by   lopping  off    these    ten   millions,    but 
the  revenue  shall  be  raised  upon  totally 
different  principles  from  those  on  which  it 
is  at  present  raised.     It  seemed,  accord- 
ing to  these  parties,  that  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country — that   was  the  popular  doc- 
trine— in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had 
long  resolved  to  ease  itself  of  all  burdens 
by  throwing  them  on  the  trading,   manu- 
facturing,  and   monied   interests,   and  on 
the  poorer  classes;  that  there  was,  to  take 
a  favourite  example,  no  tax  imposed  upon 
the  succession  to  landed  property,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  succession  to  personal  property. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  hear  it  said  by 
these  agitators,  that  by  this  inequality  of 
taxation  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were 
robbed,  in  order  that  the  great  lord*s  es- 
tate might  be  permitted  to  pass  in  suc- 
cession free  from  all  taxation.     Now,  any- 
thing 80   utterly  absurd — so  wildly  wide 
of    the    truth    as    this    doctrine,    which 
was   made    the   great    stalking-horse    on 
these  occasions,  during  his  whole  experi- 
ence he  had  never  heard  broached.     They 
were  told  there  were  two  millions  a  year 
received  in  the  way  of  legacy  duty,  but  they 
were  not  told  that  of  this  sum  300,000^  was 
taken  upon  leasehold,  that  is,  landed  pro- 
perty; consequently  it  was  only  1,700,000^ 
in   personal   estates  ;  but,   at  least,   say 
they,  1,700,0002.  is  taken  upon  personal 
property,  not  upon  land.     They  said,  look 
at  a  man  who  died  worth  20,0002.,  2,0002. 
of  this  money  was  taken  as  legacy  duty. 
But  this  was  not  the  fact.     The  only  case 
in  which  such  a  duty  would  be  paid  was, 
where  the  money  was  left  to  a  stranger — 
that,  however,  was  a  case  which  very  sel- 
dom   happened.      If  it  were   left  to  the 
widow  of  the  testator,  nothing  at  all  would 
be  paid;  if  to  the  children,  1  per  cent;  or 
if   to   other   relations,   3  or  4   or   5   per 
cent.     He  had  the  curiosity  of  looking  into 
the  returns  lately  upon  this  subject,  and 
he  found  that  just  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
amount  of  legacy  duty  paid  out  of  personal  i 


property  was  derived  from  the  charge  of 
10  per  cent.    From  the  returns  it  appeared 
that  the  one  per  cent  charge  was  paid  on 
4,000,0002.,  while  the  higher  duties  were 
paid  on  26,000,0002.     Well,  now  suppose 
that  a  man  leaves  20,0002.,  the  duty  upon 
an   average  required  to  be  paid  is  400^. 
once  in  twenty  years.  Suppose  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  20,0002.  be  vested  in  land, 
what  does  he  pay  yearly  in  the  way  of 
tax  on  the  8002.  a  year  income  ?  In  the 
first  place  he  pays  land  tax  every  year  he 
lives,  which   alone  amounted   to  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  tax  upon  legacies  of 
personal  property.    This  tax  also  was  paid, 
not  once,  namely,  when  a  man  died,  but 
every  year  of  the  lives  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors.    Again,  more  than  500,0002.  was 
paid  for  church  rates,  all  of  which  fell  upon 
land,  though  traders  went  to  church  as 
well  as  squires;    1,150,0002.  a  year  was 
paid  for  highway  rates,  all  of  which  fell 
upon  land;  and  8,150,0002.  for  poor  rates 
and  county  rates;  and  besides  these,  there 
were  charges  for  road  making  and  other 
local  burdens  of  a  similar  character.  These 
charges  together  amounted  to  nearly  ten 
millions  a  year  charged  upon  the  landed 
interest   of  the    country.     Now,   by  one 
calculation  of  the  Committee,  this  amount- 
ed to  15  per  cent  on  the  rental  of  the 
country,  by  another  to  11  percent;  but  take 
it  at  only  10,  it  was  more  yearly  than  all 
the  legacy  duty  together.  He  knew  that  he 
might  as  well  address  himself  to  the  walls 
as  to  those  financial  reformers,  as  they  caUed 
themselves,  for  they  would  disregard  his 
statements,  as  only  fit  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  say  it  was  safer  to  trust  their 
round  assertions.     He  had  thought  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
proposal  for  throwing  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  land,  as  well  as  on  the  propriety 
of  the  agitations  which  had  been  excited, 
which   he  not   only  should   not  join,  but 
which  he   should  resist  to  the  uttermost: 
He   would   pass    over   the  circumstances 
that  the  land  tax,  when  it  was  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was 
intended  to  apply  to  personal  as  well  as 
to  landed  property,  and  the  former  in  as 
great  degree  as  the  latter;  but  now  per- 
sonal property  was  not  liable  to  be  charged 
at  all  on  this  principle  of  taxation.     But 
we,  the  aristocracy,  pass  every  year  an 
Act  to  exempt  personal  property  from  the 
poor  rates,  else  it  must  pay.     But  then 
some  of  those  Gentlemen  denied  that  the 
land  paid  the  great  bulk  of  the  poor  rates, 
for  they  told  the  world  that  they,  the  traders, 
paid  poor  rates  upon  their  factories.    What 
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of  that  ?  They  paid  as  landowners.  Sup- 
pose the  rent  of  a  factory  to  he  1,0002. 
a  year,  and  the  profits  made  in  that  fac- 
tory to  he  30,0002.  a  year,  which  of  the 
two  sums  formed  the  hasis  on  which  the 
poor  rates  were  calculated?  Most  as- 
suredly the  1,0002.  a  year.  What  pre- 
tence, then,  was  there  for  saying  that  per- 
sonal property  contributed  to  the  poor  rates 
as  largely  as  did  the  landed  interest  ?  Of 
coarse  a  man  might  have  land  as  well  as 
factories,  and  in  that  case  he  paid  as  a 
landowner.  These  manufacturers,  perhaps, 
did  not  tell  the  world  that  they  manufac- 
tured other  things,  besides  cotton  twist;  but 
every  one  who  knew  anything  of  them  well 
knew  that  they  manufactured  paupers; 
where  the  land  produced  one  pauper,  manu- 
factures created  half  a  dozen,  and  the  land 
paid  for  the  whole.  He  had  said  nothing 
of  another  burden,  and  a  heavy  one,  on  the 
land,  and  on  the  land  alone — the  stamps  on 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  real  property  : 
not  an  acre  can  be  sold,  nor  an  acre  mort- 
gaged, without  a  heavy  duty.  When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1830  or  1831  to  subject 
the  transfer  of  stock  to  a  small  tax,  such 
a  cry  was  raised  in  the  City,  that  the  plan 
was  at  once  given  up;  but  the  meek  agri- 
culturist pays  without  any  complaint  at 
all.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  argu- 
ment as  between  the  landed  and  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests.  The 
objects,  then,  of  the  Gentlemen  who  were 
engaged  in  the  present  agitation  were 
unquestionable.  He  must  say  that  he 
doubted  the  good  faith  of  these  persons  in 
the  present  agitation,  for  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  men  to  put 
forward  such  statements,  when  the  truth 
was  staring  them  in  the  face,  unless  they 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  as  these  per- 
sons found  it  convenient  to  do.  Then  they 
were  told  that  there  should  be  a  reduction 
to  a  large  amount  in  the  naval  and  military 
establishments  of  the  country.  His  noble 
and  illustrious  Friend  who  then  sat  at  the 
table  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  always  de- 
sired to  reduce  the  Army  till  it  came  within 
the  smallest  possible  limits  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  our  honour  and 
our  possessions.  It  was  said,  the  French 
were  reducing  their  army.  But  our  case  was 
not  similar  to  that  of  France.  The  case  of 
England  with  regard  to  her  army  was  pecu- 
liar to  herself;  but,  whether  this  country  en- 
joyed unmingled  prosperity  or  was  reduced 
to  the  deepest  poverty,  it  mattered  not; 
in  neither  case  ought  a  single  shilling  to 
be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  beyond  what  the  strict 


necessity  of  the  case  demanded.  Now, 
looking  at  the  state  of  Europe,  he  saw  no 
reason  whatever  for  saying  that  any  large 
reductions  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  could 
be  safely  effected.  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  Parliament  there  was  every  reason  to 
feel  that  the  defences  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  strengthened.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive what  the  noble  Mover  meant  by  all 
Europe  having  been  at  peace;  nor  what 
the  Speech  meant  by  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities everywhere.  If  he  began  by  turn- 
ing towards  the  north,  and  then  carried 
his  view  southwards  from  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  to  the  foot  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  he 
saw  nothing  but  grounds  for  apprehending 
war.  Whether  he  looked  at  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Vienna,  Piedmont,  Venice,  or 
Sicily,  he  saw  nothing  calculated  to  relieve 
that  apprehension.  It  was  confessed  by 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  hostili- 
ties were  only  suspended  in  those  places 
where  war  had  so  recently  raged;  and 
there  was  no  part  of  Europe  which  pre- 
sented that  unbroken  tranquillity  which 
would  warrant  this  country  entertaining  a 
proposition  for  any  extensive  reduction  in 
the  military  or  naval  establishments.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities; but  how  did  that  suspension  take 
place  ?  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  whea 
the  enemy  sustained  a  complete  defeat, 
there  was  no  doubt  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. So  now  Charles  Albert,  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  having  been  completely  routed 
with  his  army,  and  only  saved  from  being 
driven  from  his  capital  by  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Austrian  general  and  Aus- 
trian Government,  was,  undoubtedly,  forced 
to  suspend  hostilities.  A  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  an  incident,  and  a  necessary  in- 
cident, of  great  success.  If  one  party  was 
completely  victorious,  and  the  other  soundly 
beaten,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities.  Hostilities  implied  two 
parties.  To  have  fighting  at  all,  there  must 
bo  two  to  fight.  Anything  more  complete 
than  the  victory  of  Prince  Windischgratz  in 
Austria  there  could  not  be.  In  honour  of 
that  gallant  officer  he  could  scarcely  say 
too  much ;  and,  though  he  was  charged 
with  cruelty — with  superfluous  cruelty  in 
the  execution  of  an  individual  who  was  a 
deputy  from  Frankfort — though  an  ex- 
ample was  here  made  of  which  he  deplored 
the  necessity — he  yet  believed  that  nothing 
was  done  in  this  respect  by  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz but  what  necessity  required.  He 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  satisfied  that  the 
parties  who  thus  complained,  had  forgotten 
that  this  person  had  taken  an  active  part 
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in  the  revolt  at  Vienna,  which  had  been 
attended  with  such  atrocious  assassinations. 
He  had  actually  made  a  speech  declaring 
that  200  of  the  aristocracy  must  be  "  La- 
tourizeert/'  that  is,  murdered  with  torture, 
like  General  Latour.  For  such  conduct 
had  he  been  executed.  He  deplored  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing; but  lie  heard  not  one  word  from 
those  who  so  strongly  censured  it  in  com* 
miseration  for  those  who  were  killed  by 
the  mob  in  Vienna.  In  Hungary  there  had 
been  very  large  talkers  before  the  battle, 
but  the  great  majority  absented  themselves 
on  the  day  of  fight  as  the  Milanese  had 
done,  and  as  the  Irish  had  done;  and  the  few 
who  did  appear  were  as  completely  defeat- 
ed by  Jellachich  as  Carlo  Alberto  was  in 
Italy  by  Radetzki;  and  in  that  case,  as  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  there  was  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  from  there  being  a  want 
of  combatants.  With  respect  to  Sicily, 
the  two  gallant  officers,  the  English  and 
French  iSrairals,  they  were  told  in  the 
Speech,  had  been  moved  by  feelings  of 
humanity  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  san- 
guinary hostilities.  After  reading  a  de- 
scription of  what  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  there,  he  felt  horror  at  those  atroci- 
ties; but  he  also  thought  it  was  most  pe- 
rilous to  allow  military  or  naval  officers  to 
take  upon  themselves  to  enter  upon  pro* 
ceedings  out  of  the  four  corners  of  their 
instructions,  and  to  take  part  in  political 
proceedings  from  their  feelings  of  compas- 
sion, and  to  judge  as  to  the  propriety  or 
non-propriety  of  interference,  instead  pf 
waiting  until  they  had  received  instructions 
from  their  respective  Governments.  It  was 
said,  to  be  sure,  that  they  interfered  out  of 
compassion,  and  that  then  our  Government 
stept  in  and  offered  terms  for  reconciling 
the  Neapolitan  Government  with  its  Sicilian 
subjects;  but  he  doubted  whether  that  rule 
would  hold  good  if  applied  to  ourselves. 
Let  their  Lordships  suppose  sut;h  a  case  as 
Ireland  complaining  of  oppression  and  mis- 
government,  and  that  the  Dutch,  the  Aus- 
trian, and  the  French  squadrons  were  to 
present  themselves  in  our  harbours.  What 
would  they  think  of  the  Austrian  Admiral 
saying  "  We  interfere  out  of  compassion  ? '' 
or  what  would  they  th'mk  if  the  French  Go- 
vernment were  to  come  and  say — "We  take 
this  opportunity  of  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties to  step  in,  and  we  beg  to  interpose  with  a 
proposition  which  we  hope  will  accommodate 
all  interests.  We  propose  that  there  should 
be  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  upon  a  certain 
footing,  and  for  local,  and  not  for  Imperial 
purposes? ''     Why,  our  answer  of  course 


would  be,  that  we  were  much  obliged  by 
that  kind  offer  of  interference,  but  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  have  any  earthly  inter- 
ference with  our  government  of  Ireland. 
We  should  request  of  the  Dutch  or  the 
French  to  keep  their  wisdom  for  their  own 
purposes — they  might  have  occasion  for  it 
hereafter;  and  we  should  beg  of  France 
to  leave  us  to  govern  Ireland  in  our  own 
way.  Suppose,  as  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
said  in  last  July,  this  answer  had  been 
given  by  Naples  to  our  offer  of  interference 
in  Sicilian  affairs,  he  confessed  he  knew  not 
what  reply  could  be  given;  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  great  caution  should  be  observed 
as  regarded  any  interference  on  our  part 
with  the  affairs  of  other  States.  With  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  he  must  say  that  he 
felt  the  deepest  desire,  and  the  most  sin- 
cere wish,  that  nothing  might  interfere  to 
disturb  the  harmony  that  at  present  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  countries.  He 
must  say,  that  with  regard  to  France, 
he  gave  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  the  greatest  credit  for  the  course  he 
had  pursued — for  the  judicious  and  skilful 
management  of  their  relations  with  that 
country.  The  greatest  praise  was  due  to 
his  noble  Friend  and  former  Colleague, 
for  the  address  and  good  management 
he  had  displayed  with  respect  to  all  his 
arrangements.  These  arrangements  had 
had  very  great  influence  in  his  (Lord 
Brougham's)  opinion  in  preventing  France 
from  taking  prematurely  steps  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  believed  that 
that  had  been  contemplated,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  delusion  that  could  enter  into  any 
man*s  imagination  to  suppose  that  all  that 
had  taken  place  was  a  matter  of  course, 
that  it  was  all  downhill  work,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  interference  on  our  part. 
"  For,"  said  those  persons  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  particulars — and 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  happened  to  know 
something  of  them — "  France  has  enough 
to  do  at  home — she  is  crippled  in  her 
finances—she  has  a  deficit  of  22,000,000/. 
sterling— she  is  torn  by  contending  parties, 
and  is  in  no  mood  for  war.**  They  did  not 
know  the  state  of  France  who  said  so. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  gave  his  opinion  on 
that  point  advisedly,  and  he  said  that  they 
were  ignorant,  profoundly  ignorant,  of  the 
state  of  France  who  held  that  doctrine. 
The  present  position  of  France  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  very  peculiar  one,  and  such 
as  was  never  before  witnessed ;  but  when 
he  looked  to  the  probabilities  of  war«  he 
must  look  to  the  actual  government  of  the 
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country  whose  going  to  war  was  in  ques- 
tion. A  short  time  since  the  French  Go- 
yemment  were  not  perhaps  going  to  war, 
but  thej  were  doing  things  that  would 
render  a  war  inevitable;  and  a  new  Go- 
yemment  might  any  day  do  so  again. 
France  might,  to-morrow,  issue  a  procla- 
mation, commencing,  *<  Whereas  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  we  should  go  to  war  in 
order  to  establish  a  universal  republic, 
we  hereby  proclaim  a  general  war  against 
all  crowned  heads."  They  might  think  it 
right  to  do  so  in  order  to  promote  repub- 
lican and  democratic  institutions.  This 
they  had  done  in  1792.  But  had  they 
never  done  so  again  ?  Why,  ten  months  ago 
there  was  a  pledge  almost  formally  given 
that  France  would  assist  the  people  every- 
where against  their  rulers.  The  question 
was,  what  security  had  we  that  the  present 
tranquillity  would  remain  unbroken,  and 
that  the  existing  peace  would  continue  ? 
The  question  was  how  long  was  that  un- 
broken, secure  tranquillity  to  endure  ? 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  Monday 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  call 
out  60,000  troops  in  Paris  in  order  to 
prevent  insurrection,  and  to  plant  cavalry 
and  artillery  at  every  post  throughout  the 
city,  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  How  long, 
then,  was  that  unbroken  peace  to  continue? 
Suppose  a  similar  unhappy  occurrence  were 
to  take  place  to-morrow  as  had  happened 
in  the  month  of  June,  were  they  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  as  effectually  resisted 
and  put  down  ?  Could  any  man  say  how 
k>ng  the  present  French  Government  was 
likely  to  continue  ?  No  man  could  tell 
how  long  the  Republic  itself  would  last. 
Why,  not  later  than  three  weeks  ago  it 
was  said  by  those  best  informed  on  the 
subject,  that  there  was  not  a  republican 
to  be  found  except  in  Paris.  If  France 
decided  upon  returning  to  monarchical  in- 
stitutions, she  might  then  count  upon  peace 
and  prosperity;  and  instead  of  having  the 
customs  of  the  country  coming  down  to 
one-half — instead  of  having  the  trade  di- 
minished to  one-half  in  the  course  of  a 
year — instead  of  France  being  in  distress 
— instead  of  Strasburg  being  unemployed 
— instead  of  Marseilles  being  unoccupied, 
and  almost  all  the  other  great  towns  of 
France  in  distress — instead  of  that,  they 
would  have  France  raising  her  head  and 
putting  forth  her  strength,  and  showing 
those  elements  of  illimitable  prosperity 
which  no  arithmetic  could  count :  that 
would  be  the  result  of  a  restoration.  If 
there  should  be .  a  restoration,  and  there 
being  no  repablicana  in  France,  if,  as  was 


very  natural,  France  did  not  choose  to 
have  a  republic — no  doubt  then  prosperity 
to  France,  and  peace  to  France,  and  peace 
to  Europe,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  the 
happy  consequence.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  sooner  or  later  that  day  would  come. 
Although  there  might  be  some  delay,  it  was 
not  the  less  certain;  but  the  delay  might 
be  very  considerable,  because,  when  men 
committed  themselves  to  a  certain  form  of 
government,  however  much  against  their 
will,  if  it  was  effected  by  a  great  and  over- 
ruling force  to  which  they  had  once  yielded, 
a  feeling  of  self-conceit — of  human  pride 
—of  obstinacy — prevented  them  from  re- 
tracing their  steps;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  could  take  the 
step  which  he  believed,  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  the  rulers  and  leaders  as 
well  as  the  people  of  France  desired.  But, 
then,  instead  of  the  monarchy,  they  had 
another  alternative  proposed  to  them.  Let 
them  look  at  the  late  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Why,  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 
number  of  the  persons  who  voted  for 
General  Oavaignac  voted  for  Ledru  Rollin 
and  Raspail.  What  did  that  mean  ?  What 
did  the  vote  for  those  two  individuals  mean  ? 
A  republic.  Ah,  but  not  the  republic  of 
Oavaignac — it  was  the  ItepubliqueBouge — 
the  republic  of  the  Jacobins — the  republic 
of  '92,  '93,  '94;  and  to  those  400,000 
who  had  so  voted  we  must  add  as  many 
more  who  voted  for  Oavaignac  under  the 
influence  of  office,  but  who  in  their  hearts 
were  devoted  to  the  Rouge  Mepublique, 
Those  men  cared  nothing  about  a  deficit  in 
the  finances — they  cared  nothing  about  the 
huge,  the  appalling  deficit  of  22,000,0002. 
sterling — they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
apply  the  sponge — they  would  at  once 
issue  assign  a  ts  ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Ledru  Rollin,  the  leader  of  the 
Jacobins,  had  charged  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment with  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  not 
having  before  this  time  issued  two  milliards 
of  assignats.  Why,  the  advent  of  that  party 
to  power  was  inevitable  war.  Bankruptcy 
for  France  no  doubt  it  was ;  but  war  for 
Europe — since  nothing  was  more  certain 
than  that  a  warlike  people,  when  bankrupt, 
nowise  lost  the  power  of  engaging  in 
hostilities.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in 
this  state  of  things  it  would  be  very 
hazardous  to  reduce  our  establishments. 
With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  our  mi- 
litary establishments,  it  must  be  observed 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
ourselves  and  France  in  that  respect.  If 
the  French  reduced  50,000  men  in  the 
next  year,  and  then  founud  it  necessary  to 
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go  to  war,  they  would  recruit  these 
50,000  men  in  a  month  much  more  easily 
than  we  could  recruit  10,000  men  in  a 
year,  the  French  system  being  entirely 
military.  Why,  50,000  men  left  the  French 
army  every  year,  and  were  absorbed  into 
civil  occupations,  and  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  rendering  their  services  again 
available.  He  would  not  refer  to  the  other 
topics  that  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  Speech, 
but  he  would  once  more  impress  upon  the 
Government  the'  necessity  of  cautiously 
avoiding  all  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
other  nations,  and  of  strictly  adhering  to 
the  faith  of  treaties.  There  ought  to  be 
a  determined  resolution  to  reject  the  mo- 
dem cant,  the  mere  senseless  jargon  of 
nationality  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
power  among  the  States  of  Europe;  for 
instance,  the  saying  that  Austria  had  no 
right  to  Lombardy,  because  there  was 
DO  national  community  of  interests  or  feel- 
ings between  Italians  and  Germans.  As 
wdl  might  it  be  said  that  England  had  no 
right  to  Ireland,  because  Ireland  was  not 
.  Saxon ;  and  yet  that  was  the  observation 
made  with  regard  to  Austria,  which  had 
possessed  Lombardy  for  three  or  four  cen- 
turies. He  trusted  they  would  disregard  all 
those  baseless,  fantastical  theories  which 
would  lead  to  the  distribution  of  power 
upon  such  principles;  and  to  discoun- 
tenance them  he  held  to  be  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  advisers  of  the  British 
Crown.  There  was  another  thing  he  held 
to  be  equally  advisable — he  meant  an  ad- 


to  the  ancient  alliances  of  this  j  them  new  lawyers.    Could  any  mortal  man 
If  there  was  one  country  more  j  out  of  Ireland  ever  have  thought  of  putting 


herence 
country, 

than  another  which  should  be  the  corner- 
stone of  our  foreign  policy  —  a  country 
which  was  the  national  ally  and  had  a 
common  interest  with  ours,  and  which  came 
into  conflict  with  us  in  no  possible  point 
— he  would  say  it  was  the  great  Austrian 
empire.  They  should  on  all  occasions 
eourt  that  alliance,  and  her  enemies  should 
in  all  cases  be  ours.  Next  to  Austria,  he 
would  name  another  great  empire,  the  re 


was   become   a   still  more   valuable    bul- 
wark  against  the   assaults   of  the  great 
central    republican    organisation.       With 
regard   to   German  policy,   he   must   say 
that  a  more  complicated  subject  did  not 
exist.     One  thing  he  had  certainly  formed 
expectations  of  a  short  time  since,  name- 
ly, that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  German  States  to  form  one 
great  Western   Germanic  empire,  placed 
under   the    jurisdiction   of    one  of    their 
own   sovereigns ;    but   those  hopes   were 
now  at  an  end.      The  Diet  of  Frankfort 
had  completely  failed  in  its  object,  and 
he  anticipated  with  much   compoenre   of 
mind,  if  not  with  joy,  seeing  it  removed 
from  the  face  of  European  polity,  leaving 
matters  in  that  part  of  the  Continent  to 
return  to  their  pristine  state   before  the 
mania  of  revolution  and  the  itch  of  con- 
stitution-making   had    so    unhappily  dis- 
turbed and  distracted  the  Continent.  Before 
he  closed,  he  could  not  avoid  referring  to 
what  had   been   said   in    Her   Majesty's 
Speech  with  regard  to  Ireland.     He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  not   a   shadow   of 
doubt  that  their  Lordships  were  disposed 
— and  he  hoped  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament was  disposed — to  assent  to  mea- 
sures, strong  measures  if  they  should  be 
required,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
that  country.     There  was  another  thing 
he  wished  to  see.     Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  might  be  as  to  the  necessity 
of   new  laws  for  Ireland,   no   one  would 
doubt  the  inestimable   benefit    of   giving 


fifteen  men  upon  their  trial  under  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament  for  an  offence  under 
that  Act,  and  not  describing  the  offence 
out  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  ?  It  was 
said  that  the  Irish  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
was  only  a  Chancery  lawyer;  but  no  Chan- 
cery lawyer  in  this  country  would  think  of 
putting  a  man  upon  his  trial,  and  omit  to 
tell  him  what  he  was  charged  with,  any 
more  than  of  filing  a  bill  in  equity,  without 


moteness  of  whose  position,  and  its  having   letting  the  defendant  know  the  complaint 
no  point  of  conflict  with  France,  would,  •        •  •         -..-..  ^ 

in  the  ordinary  state  of  Europe,  make 
her  an  ally  of  the  French.  Happily, 
the  accident  of  republican  institutions 
had  for  the  present  alienated  those  two 
Powers,  and  thrown  Russia,  if  not  into 
our  arms,  yet  into  our  counsels.  Of 
this  we  should  avail  ourselves  to  ally  our- 
selves with  a  mighty  empire,  which,  im- 
pregnable in  itself,  and  having  resources 
that  no  other  country  possessed,  even 
pecuniary  as  well  as  military  resources, 


against  him.  But  if  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland  had  shown  too 
little  law  in  one  instance,  they  had 
shown  too  much  in  another  of  the  State 
prosecutions;  for  on  the  failure  of  a  de- 
murrer in  a  recent  case  tried  at  Dublin, 
they  had  prayed  for  immediate  judgment 
on  the  prisoner.  Who  ever  heard  of  send- 
ing a  man  to  execution  without  trial,  be- 
cause a  special  pleader  made  a  mistake  ? 
No  doubt  in  civil  cases  when  a  demurrer 
was  put  in  to  a  plea  or  declaration,  the 
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facts  well  pleaded  were  held  to  be  ad- 
mitted; and  if  the  party  demurring  failed 
in  his  demurrer,  he  failed  altogether;  and 
the  same  rule  in  strictness  applied  theore- 
tically in  criminal  cases.  But  what  mor- 
tal being  ever  heard  of  taking  a  man  at 
his  pleader's  word  in  actual  practice,  and 
hanging  him  because  that  pleader  mistook 
the  law  ?  The  court  very  properly  over- 
ruled the  attempt;  but  the  attempt  reflected 
no  honour,  no  credit  on  the  Government  or 
the  Crown  lawyers,  who  had  shown  too 
little  learning  in  the  one  case,  and  too  much 
in  the  other.  There  was  another  reason 
why  he  must  protest  against  the  reduction 
of  the  national  force  below  what  necessity 
absolutely  required — he  alluded  to  the  po- 
sition of  our  affairs  in  India;  and  he  be- 
lieved there  were  some  who  heard  him, 
men  of  long  experience  and  proverbial  sa- 
gacity, who  had  a  very  good  inkling  of 
what  had  since  happened,  as  far  back  as 
last  March.  He  feared  we  had  sacrificed 
the  advantage  which  we  had  obtained, 
by  not  taking  possession  of  the  Puujaub 
when  we  ought.  He  thought  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  shown  a  wise  discre- 
tion in  not  singing  any  lo  pceans  upon 
what  had  happened  in  the  Punjaub;  and 
he  could  have  wished  that  the  general  offi- 
cer in  command  of  our  forces  there  had 
evinced  the  same  forbearance.  When  an 
officer  in  high  command,  copying  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Nelson,  began  his  despatch 
with  "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
bless  Her  Majesty's  arms,"  it  should 
be  a  success,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  so 
great  and  so  indisputable  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Undoubtedly 
they  were  told,  that  good  Christians 
should  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and 
that  reverses  ought  even  to  be  received 
with  thankfulness  as  chastenings  from  the 
Divine  hand.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  ge- 
neral in  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
the  late  engagement  seems  to  have  com- 
menced his  despatch  in  some  such  words 
as  these — **  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  permit  me  to  be  out-manoeuvred  by  the 
enemy,"  than  which  thankful  resignation 
nothing  can  be  more  exemplary  or  more 
edifying,  though  somewhat  novel  in  war. 
The  despatch,  however,  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  most  proper  hope  that  it 
might  please  Divine  Providence  to  improve 
the  victory,  and  to  turn  to  good  account 
what  had  been  done — a  safe  wish  to  breathe, 
and  in  which  all  must  join.  Nothing  could 
certainly  give  him  more  sincere  pleasure 
than  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  who  had  so 
ably  moved  the  Address,  and  who  certainly 


had  no  reason  to  deprecate  their  Lordships' 
impatience,  for  no  one  had  listened  to  the 
noble  Lord  with  any  impatience;  nothing 
could  give  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
join  the  noble  Lord  in  congratulating  the 
country  on  the  improved  state  of  trade 
and  commerce;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
they  might  now  enjoy  a  continuance  and 
realisation  of  the  cheering  commercial 
prospect  at  present  before  them.  He 
could  only  trust  that  when  that  prosperity 
came,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
might  show  more  sober-mindedness  than  on 
former  occasions  of  returning  prosperity 
after  distress.  We  were  still  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  governed  these  reverses  and 
alternations  of  commercial  fortune.  The 
Newton  had  not  yet  arisen,  who  could  ex- 
plain these  mysterious  cycles.  But  they 
knew  generally  the  tendency  towards  re- 
pletion, after  the  channels  of  trade  had 
been  drained;  and  he  hoped,  when  the  crisis 
should  have  passed,  that  it  would  be  found 
that  the  wisdom  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  commercial  and  speculative  classes 
would  be  improved  by  such  repeated  ex- 
perience as  they  had  had  of  the  miseries 
of  over-trading. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  there  was  so 
much  in  the  speech  of  ttie  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  in  which 
he  agreed,  that  he  regretted  there  should 
have  been  anything  at  all  from  which  he 
felt  compelled  to  dissent.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance, however,  of  his  agreeing  with 
the  noble  Lord  on  some  points,  imposed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  disagreeing  with 
him  in  others;  for  he  could  not,  like  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  reconcile  things 
totally  contrary  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
same  breath  commend  or  recommend  two 
lines  of  policy  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  principle.  For  instance, 
while  he  with  the  noble  Lord  commended 
and  admired  the  Government  for  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  France,  and 
keeping  up  the  close  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  under  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment, he  could  not  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, like  the  noble  Lord,  adopt  the  doc- 
trine that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of 
this  country  to  attach  himself  exclusively 
to  the  absolute  policy  of  Austria,  and  in 
every  way  to  support  her  pretensions,  be- 
cause they  were  hostile  and  opposed  to 
France.  He  also  differed  from  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  question  of  Sicily,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  so  far 
overlooked  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries   as  to   compare  the   connexion 
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between  Sicily  and  Naples  with  our  con- 
nexion with  Ireland.  The  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  contrary  to  his  wonted  practice, 
had  forgotten  idtogether  the  history  of 
Sicily,  and  ezdnded  from  his  consideration 
of  the  subject  the  many  treaties  and  trans- 
actions which  had  passed  between  this 
country  and  that  island.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  for  many 
centuries  Sicily  was  a  separate  kingdom  in 
every  respect,  enjoying  separate  privileges, 
a  separate  constitution,  a  national  legisla- 
ture, and  all  the  rights  of  an  independent 
country  ?  Did  not  the  noble  Lord  know 
that  again  and  again  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
had  been  separated  from  Naples  in  the 
person  of  the  Crown  ?  Had  we  adhered 
to  treaties  solemnly  entered  into,  and  which 
were  supposed  to  bind  nations,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  not  merely  adopt  the 
mild  and  moderate  policy  of  friendly  nego- 
tiation which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
pursued,  but  to  have  insisted  on  the  total 
and  complete  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  have  assisted  Sicily  in  recover- 
ing her  ancient  independence.  Going  as 
far  back  as  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
treaty  we  still  quoted  as  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  Europe,  we  find  Sicily  separated 
from  Naples,  and  the  crown  given  to  the 
house  of  Savoy.  This  separation  was  the 
solemn  act  of  a  treaty  at  which  we  were 
present;  and  a  short  time  subsequent  to 
that,  England  makes  fk  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Sicily  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  acknowledging  thereby  that  she 
was  no  way  bound  to  Naples.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  to  those  more  distant  periods 
that  he  wished  to  draw  the  noble  Lord's 
attention;  it  was  to  the  year  1812  that 
he  would  fain  recall  his  memory.  At  that 
period  Sicily  was  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  the  Royal  family  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  sovereign);y  of  the  island  by 
us.  The  King  attempted  to  infringe  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Sicily;  and  what 
was  the  course  adopted  by  England  ? 
England  not  only  prevented  any  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  Stcihans,  but  aided  and 
protected  them  while  they  were  engaged 
in  reforming  their  ancient  constitution,  and 
developing  their  civil  institutions  in  accor- 
dance with  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions. 
In  the  constitution  thus  remodelled  and 
reformed,  occurred  an  article  respecting 
the  crown  of  Sicily  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Should  the  King  of  Sicily  reconquer  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  acquire  any  other  king- 
dom, he  must  send  his  eldest  son  to  reign  in  the 
new  dominions,  or  leave  his  son  in  Sicily,  grant- 
lag  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  bim.     Declaring 
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hereafter  the  kingdom  of  Siofly  independent  of 
Naples,  or  of  any  other  kingdom  or  province." 

Thus  ran  Article  17,  Chapter  of  the  Suc- 
cession.    To  this  the  King  answered — 

"  Pkcet,  agreed  for  the  independence,  all  other 
matters  to  be  settled  between  the  Ring  and  his 
son  at  the  general  peace,  to  know  which  of  them 
ought  to  reign  in  Sicily." 

Was  it  not,  then,  admitted  in  the  very 
words  of  the  constitution  that  the  crowns 
should  be  for  ever  separated  ?  And  were 
not  we  present,  if  not  parties  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1812?  Did  not  we  look  upon 
ourselves  as  bound  to  protect  the  Sicilians 
in  their  long-acquired  liberties,  and  did  we 
not  put  our  honour  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
engagement  between  the  King  and  his 
Sicilian  subjects  ?  He  (Lord  Beaumont) 
found  this  view  of  the  question  adopted  in 
the  subsequent  despatches  of  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh  and  Sir  W.  A 'Court.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  latter  to  the  Sicilian  Go- 
vernment, he  found  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

"  England  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  appeal 
which  was  made  to  her,  and  whilst  she  charged 
herself  with  the  protection  of  Sicily  firom  any 
foreign  invader,  she  at  the  same  time  lent  herself 
to  the  invitation  she  had  received,  and  became 
the  protectress  and  supporter  of  alterations  found- 
ed upon  principles  so  just  in  themselves,  and  so 
creditable  to  those  from  whom  they  had  originally 
emanated." 


Did  not  this  confirm  the  opinion  that  we 
were  bound  to  protect  the  constitution  of 
1812,  if  called  on  by  the  Sicilians,  and  to 
see  its  enactments  fulfilled  ?  If,  there- 
fore, we  were  to  be  guided  in  our  policy 
by  treaties  and  similar  obligations,  we 
should  be  forced  to  insist  on  a  total  sepa- 
ration of  Sicily  from  Naples.  With  such 
treaties  in  force,  and  such  solemn  engage- 
ments still  in  existence,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand upon  what  principle  the  noble 
Lord  could  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
case  of  Sicily  and  that  of  Ireland;  for  the 
one  had  always  enjoyed  a  separate  exist- 
ence, been  always  entitled  to  a  separate 
Government,  and  had  its  constitutional 
rights  guaranteed  by  powerful  foreign 
countries;  while  Ireland  had  by  its  own 
act  and  deed  united  itself  to  England,  and 
never  been  in  the  position  Sicily  was  in 
1812  with  regard  to  any  foreign  Power. 
Ireland  lost  no  constitutional  privileges, 
but  merely  made  a  legislative  union  of  ita 
own  accord;  whereas  in  Sicily  it  was  by 
brute  force  that  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  destroying  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Sicilians,  and  estab- 
lishing that  frightful  system  of  tyranny 
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which  had  existed  in  the  island  ever  since. 
The  Sicilians  petitioned  to  have  a  Parlia- 
ment called  together,  and  the  petitioners 
were  imprisoned.  Sir  W.  A 'Court  pro- 
tested in  the  name  of  England  against  the 
infirinffement  of  the  constitution;  and  now 
that  they  were  called  on  to  negotiate,  they 
should  act  up  to  that  protest.  So  far  from 
hlaming  the  English  Government  for  in- 
sisting on  too  much  in  their  proposals  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  he  found  fault  with 
them  for  not  going  far  enough  in  support- 
ing those  principles  to  which  they  had  de- 
clared themselves  hound  in  1812,  and  in 
maintuning  that  constitution  which,  accor- 
ding to  his  reading  of  various  treaties,  they 
were  hound  to  see  carried  out.  It  was  said 
that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  secured  the  abso- 
lute government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  disputed  that  point, 
and  maintained  that  in  no  article  of  that 
treaty  was  it  laid  down  that  the  independ- 
ence of  Sicily  should  he  destroyed.  Sicily 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  except  as 
Ferdinand's  title.    The  Article  ran  thus — 

«HU  Majesty,  King  Ferdinand  IV.,  is  re-estab- 
lished, for  himself  and  his  heirs,  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  recognised  by  the  Powers  as  Eling  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies." 

Now  in  this  there  was  nothing  of  destroy- 
ing the  constitution  of  1812 — nothing  of 
making  Sicily  a  province  of  Naples — ^no- 
thing of  releasing  Ferdinand  from  all  the 
obligations  he  had  entered  into.  In  every 
case  where  there  was  a  change  in  the  fron- 
tiers of  ancient  kingdoms,  or  a  consolida- 
tion of  States,  or  a  union  of  two  countries 
in  one — a  special  article  was  introduced  in 
the  treaty,  setting  the  plan  out,  and  regu- 
lating the  future  relations  of  the  imited 
countries.  But  in  the  case  of  Sicily,  no- 
thing was  said,  things  were  left  as  they 
were;  and  since  no  alteration  was  proposed 
or  stated  at  Vienna,  the  engagements  of 
1812  must  have  been  understood  to  have 
held  good.  The  constitution  of  1812 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
negotiations ;  namely,  total  separation. 
It  was  with  pain  and  surprise  that  he  heard 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  blame  the  Ad- 
mirals for  the  part  they  had  acted  before 
Messina.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Admirals,  which  the  noble  Lord  disap- 
proved of  ?  They  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
test— they  did  not  interfere  with  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  belligerents — they 
did  not  assist  the  Italian  forces — but  when 
the  battle  was  over,  when  the  Sicilian 
troops  were  withdrawn,  when  the  town  had 
Borrendered  to  the  Neapolitans,  when  all 
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resistance  had  ceased,  when  the  sick  and 
the  dying — the  harmless  portion  of  the 
population — the  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  alone  left  in  the  place — they 
witnessed  a  scene  which  made  them  take 
on  themselves  a  responsibility  which  it 
would  have  been  an  eternal  disgrace  to 
them  to  have  declined  to  impose  on  them- 
selves. For  eight  long  hours  they  saw 
the  Neapolitans  bombard  the  helpless,  de- 
fenceless, surrendered  town;  they  saw  the 
barbarian  let  loose  his  savage  hordes  upon 
the  hopeless,  helpless  beings  who  could 
not  escape  from  the  bumlDg  town;  they 
saw  women  and  children  abused  and  mur- 
dered; the  sick  and  the  old  tortured;  and 
all  this  in  a  town  which  had  for  many  hours 
surrendered,  and  in  which  the  enemy  had 
not  a  single  soldier  left.  It  was  then,  and 
then  only,  that  the  Admirals,  moved  by  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  common  humanity, 
and  to  God,  insisted  that  the  useless  mas- 
sacre in  the  surrendered  town  should  cease, 
and  declared  that  if  the  NeapoUtan  com- 
mander had  not  sufficient  control  over  his 
own  troops,  that  they  would  interfere  to 
establish  order  in  Messina.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  Neapolitan  commander  could  not 
maintain  discipline  in  his  army;  and  they 
therefore  restrained  him  from  advancing 
on  to  enact  similar  scenes  in  other  towns 
of  Sicily.  He  honoured  the  French  and 
English  Admirals  for  the  part  they  had 
taken,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  the  Go- 
vernments of  both  countries  had  adopted 
the  measure  of  their  naval  officers.  What 
would  have  been  said  in  after  times  if  they 
had  disavowed  the  generous  acts  of  the 
two  Admirals,  and  rebuked  them  for  hav- 
ing saved  from  the  brutality  of  a  lawless 
soldiery,  some  hundreds  of  helpless  women 
and  children  ?  The  character  of  the  war 
is  enough  to  justify  the  interference  of 
France  and  England  in  the  question.  It 
is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  of  inter- 
ference, when  the  conduct  of  the  war  as- 
sumes so  brutal  a  nature,  that  some  pow- 
erful neutral  Power  can  alone  prevent  the 
belligerent  forces  from  converting  their 
contests  into  a  succession  of  massacres — 
and  we  have  more  than  once  interfered  on 
no  better  ground  than  the  bloody  character 
of  the  struggle.  Witness  our  interference 
in  Greece;  again  in  the  Plate,  where  the 
only  attempt  at  an  excuse  for  our  folly  in 
commencing  hostilities,  was  to  prevent 
more  dreadful  cruelties.  Our  interference 
in  Sicily  has  not  only  a  better  excuse,  or 
rather  a  better  grounded  excuse,  but  is 
luckily  of  a  very  different  nature.  We 
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have  not  taken  part  in  tb©  military  opera- 
tions of  either  party,  nor  prevented  those 
military  operations  from  being  carried  on, 
80  long  as  they  were  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  regular  warfare;  but  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  an  armistice  to  renew 
negotiations  to  which  we  were  invited. 
What  concessions  the  mediators  may  find 
it  advisable  to  impose  on  either  party,  it 
would  be  unwise  at  that  moment  to  sur- 
mise ;  but  if  ancient  and  still-existing 
treaties  are  appealed  to,  we  cannot  well 
stop  short  of  a  total  separation  of  Sicily 
from  Naples.  With  regard  to  the  other 
subject  touched  on  by  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  namely,  the  late  war  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  he  would  say  but  a  very  few 
words.  He  agreed  with  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  displayed  great  discretion  and 
ability  in  preventing  the  interference  of 
the  French  south  of  the  Alps.  He  also 
believed  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  to  imagine 
that  France  was  not  burning,  and  had  not 
for  some  time  been  burning,  with  a  desire 
to  send  her  troops  across  the  Alps  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  liberal  party  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  He  certainly 
gave  the  Government  of  France  credit  for 
having  restrained  that  feeling;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  they  could  not  have  re- 
strained it,  if  the  people  of  that  country 
had  thought  that  England,  instead  of  sup- 
porting France  in  striving  to  obtain  jus- 
tice ^nd  fair  terms  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  and  to  establish  something  like 
Italian  independence,  had  resolved  to  aid 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  cruel  Go- 
vernment which  had  lately  existed  in 
Lombardy,  which  had  been  purely  Ger- 
man in  its  policy,  and  which  had  sedulous- 
ly endeavoured  to  remove  every  trace  of 
Italian  nationality.  But  we  had  been  in- 
vited to  mediate  between  the  parties  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war;  and  that  invitation 
we  had  willingly  accepted.  More  than  one 
proposal  had  been  made  as  the  basis  of 
negotiation  between  the  contending  parties; 
but  it  appeared  that  Austria  in  her  pro- 
posals wished  to  retain  more  than  could 
with  justice,  or  a  prospect  of  permanent 

teace,  be  conceded  her.  A  suggestion  had 
een  made  on  our  part,  which  might  set- 
tle the  question;  but  negotiations  were  at 
present  pending  on  that  subject,  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  not  therefore  be  discreet 
on  his  part  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  All  he 
should  then  say  was,  that  he  trusted  that 
in  those  negotiations  the  vain  and  extrava- 


gant idea  of  establishing  in  Italy  anything 
like  an  Austrian  province,  and  an  Austrian 
Government,  under  an  Austrian  archduke^ 
would  be  altogether  abandoned.  They 
might  rely  on  it,  that  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  force  on  the  north  of  Italy  the 
sway  of  Austria,  that  attempt  would  only 
lead  to  another  of  those  outbreaks,  which 
must  be  perpetually  occurring  until  some* 
thing  like  Italian  independence  was  ooni 
ceded  once  and  for  ever.  Those  were  the 
only  two  subjects  of  foreign  policy  to 
which  he  meant  to  refer.  There  was  one 
remark  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
a  point  of  a  different  oharacter,  whiob  he 
wished  briefly  to  notice.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  said  that  the  land  tax 
was  levied  in  different  proportions  on  land^ 
and  on  other  property.  But  he  believed 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  mistaken 
in  that  matter.  The  amount  had  formerly 
heen  2is.  in  the  100^,  the  current  rate  of 
interest  having  been  6  per  oent,  and  when 
the  interest  had  fallen  to  5  per  cent,  an 
Act  had  been  passed  reducing  that  amount 
to  208,  in  the  lOQL;  so  that  the  same 
proportion  had  always  been  preserved; 
that  is  to  say,  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
whether  the  pound  represents  the  rent  of 
land,  or  the  interest  of  money.  In  fact  no 
difference  was  formerly  made  between 
personalty  and  realty — rates  and  taxes 
affected  both  equally. 

The  Eabl  of  WINCHILSEA  said,  he 
could  not  help  taking  that  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  that  part  of  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Speech  which  announced  the  deters 
mination  of  the  Government  to  propose  a 
reduction  in  our  naval  and  military  forces. 
He  believed  most  conscientiously  that  if 
that  course  were  adopted,  a  fatal  injury 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  It  appeared  to  him  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  argue  nothing  less  than 
infatuation ;  and  he  felt  convinced,  from 
his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  in  Her  anxious  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  Her  empire,  that  if 
She  had  been  left  to  the  dictates  of  Her 
own  heart  and  understanding.  She  would 
never  have  recommended  so  dangerous  a 
policy.  He  also  felt  bound  to  express  his 
surprise  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
contained  no  reference  to  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  two  great  national 
interests — he  meant  the  colonial  interest 
and  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  great 
country.  Our  colonies  were  certainly  in  a 
position  in  which  we  could  feel  no  pride; 
and  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  interest^ 
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it  was  his  firm  and  honest  conyietion,  from 
what  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
months,  that  that  interest  was  in  a  most 
perilous  position,  and  that,  if  things  were 
to  go  on  as  at  present,  hefore>  twelve 
months  more  fearful  calamities  would  oc- 
evct,  iuYolying  the  total  overthrow  of  that 
great  interest,  on  the  prosperity  of  which 
Uiat  of  the  nation  at  large  so  much  de- 
pended. But  he  should  again  warn  their 
Lordships  not  to  reduce  the  existing  naval 
and  military  fohies  of  the  country.  When 
he  looked  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  saw 
the  fearful  convulsions  which  had  already 
taken  place,  and  which  so  far  from  having 
Buhsided,  were  only  waiting  for  a  more 
fitting  opportunity  to  renew  the  conflict; 
when  he  saw  the  oldest  established  go- 
yemmcnts  and  monarchies  overthrown — 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was  abroad 
— and  the  dissemination  of  those  princi- 
ples which,  if  successful,  as  they  were  in 
1791,  must  tend  to  overthrow  all  the  social 
principles  upon  which  society  existed — ^he 
considered  it  nothing  better  than  national 
insanity  upon  the  part  of  this  country,  if 
at  this  moment  she  consented  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  single  man  either  of  the  Army  or 
Navy.  The  present  state  of  Ireland  was 
another  reason  why  no  such  reduction 
should  at  present  be  made.  A  reduction 
of  any  part  of  our  defences  would  lead  only 
to  the  encouragement  of  that  party  which 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  off  the  connexion  with 
England,  and  establishing  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.  He  believed  that  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  military  or  naval 
strength  of  the  country  would  be  fraught 
with  the  utmost  danger  to  every  interest  in 
the  united  kingdom,  and  to  England's 
peace  and  England's  glory. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  cer- 
tainly  had  hoped,  and  I  must  say  I  think 
your  Lordships  had  expected,  that  after 
the  able  and  powerful  speech  addressed 
to  your  Lordships  immediately  after  the 
speeches  of  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of 
the  Address  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  now  sits  near  me  (Lord 
Brougham),  some  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  offer  some  observations  on  those  com- 
ments— those  most  important  in  substance 
and  most  eloquently  expressed  comments 
— which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
made  on  various  parts  of  the  Speech  which 
has  been  read  from  the  Throne  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty.  But,  my  Lords,  I 
really  believe  that  such  is  the  simplicity  of 


mind  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  such 
is  the  art — the  consummate  art — of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  actually  under  the 
impression  that  the  observations  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  made  on  their 
forei^  policy  were  really  intended  to  be 
of  a  laudatory  character,  expressing  entire 
approbation  of  what  they  have  done,  and 
perfect  confidence  in  that  which  they  in- 
tend to  do,  and  may  do  hereafter.     [The 
Marquess   of  Lansdow^tb:    Hear,  hear!] 
The  noble  Marquess  assents  to  that  view 
of  the  matter,  and  believes  that  the  ten-< 
dency  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
observations  was  to  approve  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  and 
that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  enter- 
tains a  most  confident  opinion  that  the  an-' 
ticipations  he  has  expressed  on  the  subject 
will  be  verified  by  the  production  of  the 
papers  relating  to  that  policy.     I  am  sorry 
to  dissipate  so  happy  a  delusion  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.     There 
is  nothing  more  pcunful — there  is  nothing 
more  irksome — than,   after  a  very  good 
joke  has  been  made,  to  find  that  there  is 
some  person  of  so  obtuse  an  intellect  that^ 
for  the  life  and  soul  of  him,  he  cannot 
make  out  the  joke,  and  that  somebody 
must  afterwards  laboriously  explain   the 
matter  to  him,  telling  him — **  Why,  such  a 
person  meant  so  and  so,  and  can  you  not 
see  the  joke?     Do  you  not  see  that  he 
was  not  in  earnest?"     A  new  light  is  thus 
made  to  break  on  the  unfortunate  innocent 
who  was  the  object  of  the  joke,  and  he 
finds  that  what  he  took  en  grand  seigneur, 
as  a  high  compliment,  was,  in  reality,  a 
jest  made  at  his  expense,  as  every  one 
except  himself  had  at  once  perceived.     It 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  such  was  veir 
much  the  character  of  the  observations  ad- 
dressed by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  their  fo- 
reign policy.     And  I  am  much  mistaken 
if,  when  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  de- 
clares that  he  has  no   doubt  that  when 
these  papers  are  produced  we  shall  find 
that  Her  Majesty  s  Government  had,  in 
all  things,  sedulously  respected  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaties,  sedulously  and  cautiously 
and  scrupulously  abstained  from  interfe- 
ring in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  in- 
ternal and  domestic  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries— above  all,  that  they  had  repudiated 
the  idea  of  nationality  and  independence  of 
Italy — that    they  had  given  no   counte- 
nance to  those  persons  who,  putting  for- 
ward  the   most   unfounded   pretensions, 
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sought  to  get  rid  of  the  most  well-founded 
claims  to  dominion  on  the  part  of  other 
Powers — and  especially  that  they  had  sedu- 
lously and  carefully  abstained  from  giving 
to  our  most  ancient  and  most  faithful  ally, 
Austria,  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  by  one  hair's  breadth  we  had  deviated 
from  the  strict  observance  of  those  obliga- 
tions to  which  the  faith  of  treaties,  policy, 
justice,  and  honour  alike  bound  us — I  am 
much  mistaken  if  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  when  he  was  stating  this,  had  not 
already  in  his  mind  anticipated  that  sur- 
prise and  dismay  which  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  most  eloquently  and  powerfully  ex- 
press to  yours  Lordships  on  the  production 
of  those  papers,  when  he  finds  that  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  in  reality  been  at  variance  with 
that  which  at  the  present  moment  he  states 
that  he  presumes   it  impossible  but  that 
they  must  have  adopted.     My  Lords,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  at  all  times  most  un- 
willing to  interfere  by  any  observations  of 
mine,  and  still  more  by  any  amendment, 
with  that  unanimity  which  I  think,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  most  desir- 
able should  prevail,  in  tendering  to  the 
Throne,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  delivered 
by  Her  Majesty,  the  expression  of  loyalty 
on  our  parts,  and  of  a  respectful  reception 
of  the  recommendations  and  the  observa- 
tions which  it  may  have  pleased  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  make.  .  I  must  also  observe,  that 
it  has  been  generally  the  policy  of  all  Go- 
vernments— and  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  in  an  especial  manner  have  been  the 
policy  of  a  Government  which  has  been, 
as  I  think  they  must  admit,  treated  with 
no  ordinary  forbearance  during  their  ten- 
ure of  office  by  their  political  opponents — 
to  whom  more  than  usual  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
were  placed,  the  magnitude  of  which  we 
did  not  disguise  from  ourselves  or  from  the 
country,  and  with  regard  to  which  we  were 
free  to  admit  that  the  whole  of  those  diffi< 
culties  were  not  of  their  own  creating — 
my  Lords,  I  should  have  thought  that  a 
Government  so  situated  would  be  careful 
to  abstain  in  the  Speech  which  they  ad- 
vised the  Crown  to  deliver,  from   every 
statement  which  could  provoke  cavil,  from 
every  observation  which  could  lead  to  con- 
troversy, and,  above  all,  from  every  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  country  which 
could  bear  on  the  face  of  it  the  character 
of  exaggeration,  or  of  a  tendency  to  mis- 
lead.    My   Lords,   when   I  look   to   this 
Speech,  unsatisfactory  as  I  find  it  from 


first  to  last,  I  can  hardly  discover  one  pa- 
ragraph inJt  which  is  not  open  to  hostile 
comment,  or  one  statement  which  does  not 
give,  to  my  judgment,  an  incorrect  view 
of  the  fact  which  it  professes  to  represent. 
I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss,  entirely  at  a  loss, 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  to  which  that 
Speech  has  come,  with  the  premises  which 
it  has  laid  down,  as  well  as  with  the  facts, 
which  from  your  experience  must  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  your  Lordships.  Above  all, 
in  my  judgment,  that  Speech  does  greatly 
exaggerate  that  which  the  Government  is 
pleased  to  consider,  and  that  which  my 
noble   and  learned   Friend  has   also  de- 
scribed,   the   present    prosperity  of  this 
country.     I  believe  that,  although  there 
may  be  some  trifling  amendment,  and  it  is 
but  trifling,  in  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  this   country — I   do  believe  that,   al- 
though the  state  of  the  revenue  is  more 
promising  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment; yet,  I  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss,  to  what- 
ever quarter  I  look,  to  find  what  subject  of 
congratulation  there  is  in  the  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  or  of  our  domestic  con- 
dition generally.     My  Lords,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  introduce 
those  words  into  Her  Speech  which  are 
usually  and  ordinarily  used  on  similar  oc- 
casions—  namely,  that  She  continues  to 
receive  those  assurances  of  friendly  rela- 
tions from  foreign  Powers  which  are  the 
best  guarantee  for  general  peace.     My 
Lords,  I  cordially  concur  in  many  para- 
graphs of  that  Speech,  particularly  in  that 
with  respect  to  the  tranquillity  and  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  this  country  during  the 
prevalence  and  continuance  of  the  trials 
and   vicissitudes   to   which   other  nations 
have  been  subjected.     I  rejoice  that  the 
Government — for,  of  course,  the  Speech  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  Government  —  has 
thought  proper  to  put  such  a  paragraph 
therein,  and   that  they  should  call  upon 
your  Lordships — a  call  to  which  I  know 
you  will  respond,  and  that  you  will  cor- 
dially aid  Her  Majesty  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  in  ''  upholding  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice."     I  am 
grateful,  deeply  grateful,  to  Her  Majesty 
for  another  announcement  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  Her  Speech,  in  which  She  de- 
clares, not  that  She  has  received  assur- 
ances  of  friendly  relations  from  foreign 
Powers,  but  that  "it  is  Her  constant  de- 
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sire  to  maintain  with  all  foreign  States 
the  most  friendly  relations."  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  that  announcement,  because  it 
relieves  my  mind,  as  I  hope  it  does  the 
minds  of  your  Lordships,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  to  maintain  the  most 
unfriendly  relations  with  other  Powers,  in 
consequence  of  their  constant,  uncalled-for, 
and  mischievous  intermeddling  in  the  af- 
fairs of  every  country  in  Europe.  My 
Lords,  I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  tell  me  of  what  country  in  Europe  they 
could  venture  to  insert  in  the  Speech 
the  declaration  that  they  could  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
Sovereign  of  that  country?  I  ask,  my 
Lords,  have  we  renewed  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Court  of  Spain?  With 
regard  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  the  state  of 
your  relations,  or  rather  your  nominal  re- 
lations with  that  Court,  is  this — ^you  have, 
I  think  most  unwisely,  through  your  Min- 
ister, interfered  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion and  affairs  of  that  country.  The  of- 
fence, if  it  were  an  offence,  on  the  part  of 
our  Minister  towards  that,  country,  has 
been  visited  by  the  Government  of  that 
country  upon  that  Minister  and  upon  this 
country  by  an  act  in  itself  so  offensive, 
that,  great  as  was  the  provocation  which 
was  given  on  the  part  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter, yet,  with  the  information  we  possess, 
I  believe  no  one  could  stand  up  and  say 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  was  justi- 
fied in  the  course  they  pursued,  or  that 
the  offence,  however  great  it  may  have 
been,  was  sufficient  to  justify  their  con- 
duct. The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  is  this 
—  that  your  Minister  has  been  ignomin- 
iously  driven  from  Madrid,  and  that  you 
have  passively  and  quietly  acquiesced  in 
that  insult  which  a  foreign  Government 
has  put  upon  you.  Will  you  venture  to 
say  that  you  are  on  friendly  relations  with 
the  King  of  Naples  ?  Will  you  say  that 
^ou  are  on  friendly  relations  with  tho  Go- 
vernment of  Austria  ?  Have  you  given  to 
the  Government  of  Austria  reason  to  en- 
tertain friendly  relations  towards  you? 
Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Austria  does  entertain  friendly 
relations  towards  you  ?  I  ask,  are  you  or 
are  you  not  the  only  Power  in  Europe  to 
whom  the  Government  of  Austria  has  not 
officially,  by  the  mission  of  an  Ambassa- 
dor, signified  the  accession  of  the  present 
Sovereign  to  the  Throne?  And,  more 
than  that,  has  that  omission  or  has  it  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  intimation  that 


the  cause  of  that  omission,  as  respecta 
you,  and  as  respects  yon  alone,  was  the 
unfriendly  attitude  which  the  Government 
of  this  country  had  assumed  towards  the 
Government  of  Austria  ?  Are  you  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome» 
or  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman 
States?  You  were  in  great  haste  last 
year  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Roman  States.  But  what  is  now 
the  state  of  your  relations  with  them? 
Have  you  not,  with  respect  to  the  afn 
fairs  of  all  the  foreign  countries  I  have 
named  —  have  you  not,  with  regard  to 
the  Italian  provinces,  Spain,  Austria,  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily  —  taken  precisely  that 
very  step  which  a  most  illustrious  author* 
an  able  man  and  Minister,  has  declared  to 
be  that  which,  above  all  other  things,  a 
Government  cannot  safely  undertake  — 
have  you  not  fomented  underhand  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  and  have  you  not  at 
last  vainly  attempted  to  struggle  with  the 
creature  of  your  own  creation  ?  Have  you 
not  fostered  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
then  vainly  sought  to  quell  it  ?  I  think, 
my  Lords,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press, with  every  respect  for  the  motives 
and  amiable  dispositaon  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  my  doubts  a^);to  whether  he  was 
wise  or  far-seeing  itf  the  march  which  he 
was  then  pursuing,  or  would  be  able  to 
check  the  progress  of  that  revolution  to 
which,  with  the  best  and  most  praise- 
worthy feelings,  he  was  then  giving  rise. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  with  regard  to  Italy 
to  Naples,  to  Rome,  and  Florence,  the  in- 
tervention of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Lord  Privy 
Seal)  might  be  of  very  great  importance 
in  affording  encouragement  to  liberal  in- 
titutions,  yet  that  the  Sovereigns  of  those 
States  should  be  careful  that  they  were 
able  to  stem  any  excess  of  public  feeling, 
if  they  lent  themselves  to  the  advice  of  the 
noble  Earl  ?  Amongst  them  there  was  none 
whose  moderation  was  spoken  of  in  higher 
terms  than  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  what 
has  been  tho  result  of  the  encouragement 
he  has  given  to  liberal  institutions?  That 
encouragement  was  fostered  and  supported 
bv  the  special  mission  of  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  conse- 
quences have  been,  that  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — the  undoubted 
sovereign  of  the  Roman  inheritance — has 
been  wholly  unable  to  stem  the  torrent, 
having  broken  down  the  dam  in  the  first 
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instance  by  your  assistance  and  support, 
and  that  at  this  moment  he  is  an  exile 
from  his  dominions,  and  that  those  domin- 
ions are  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment (if  indeed  any  control  there  prevails) 
of  no  regular  or  systematic  Government, 
but  of  a  body,  call  it  what  you  will,  the 
avowed  and  open  advocates  of  foul  and 
atrocious  murder.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  your  intervention  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  ?  I  am  not  about  to  follow  the  noble 
Lord  who  has  just  sat  down  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) through  an  historical  statement  of 
the  relations  between  this  country,  Sicily, 
and  Naples;  but  I  cannot  help  sailing  that 
it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  noble 
Lord,  in  commenting  upon  the  obligations 
which  this  country  had  assumed,  had  com- 
menced his  observations  at  a  later  period, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  We  are  not  to  deal  either  with 
Naples  or  with  Sicily,  for,  by  any  guaran- 
tee that  has  been  given,  they  are  not  sepa- 
rate and  independent  States.  We  cannot 
deal  with  Naples  or  with  Sicily;  but  we 
have  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  with  him,  and  with 
him  alone,  in  that  capacity,  is  it  competent 
for  the  English  Government  to  confer.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  Government, 
last  year,  for  some  intimation  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  their  intention  to 
tender  their  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily,  there  being,  at  the  time,  some  ap- 
prehensions entertained  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
There  was  a  very  general  belief  that  the 
British  and  French  squadrons  would,  by 
the  orders  of  their  Governments,  prevent 
the  sailing  of  the  expedition  of  the  King 
of  Naples  to  recover  possession  of  Sicily, 
and  I  made  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  but 
no  answer  was  given  to  me.  However,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  interference  did  take  place; 
the  armament  did  sail  from  Naples,  and 
was  uninterrupted,  though  followed  by  a 
British  squadron.  But  far  better  would  it 
have  been,  in  my  judgment,  if  that  human- 
ity which  is  so  prominently  put  forward  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech,  not  indeed  as  a 
vindication,  but  as  a  palliation,  of  the  man- 
ifest infraction  of  the  law  of  nations— far 
better,  I  say,  would  it  have  been,  if  the 
Government  had  so  interfered,  and  prevent- 
ed the  sailing  of  the  squadron,  rather  than 
interfere  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  subsequently  interfere. 
The  like  has  been  the  case  in  every  coun- 
try in  which  we  have  interfered,  alternately 
giTing  encouragement  and  support  to  each 


of  the  contending  parties,  so  that  those 
who  professed  and  fought  for  liberal  opin- 
ions, and  those  who  vindicated  the  views 
of  the  Government  and  the  maintenance 
of  its  authority,  have  each  in  turn  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  might  count  upon 
the  support,  or  at  least  count  upon  the 
neutrality  of  the  British  Government.  The 
result  has  been,  that  each  in  turn  has 
found  itself  deceived  and  betrayed  by  the 
Government  which  they  have  trusted.  The 
horrors  of  civil  war  have  been  prolonged 
and  aggravated  to  an  incalculable  degree 
by  the  policy  of  the  British  Government; 
and  your  reward,  your  just,  equitable,  un- 
failing, certain  reward,  must  be,  and  has 
been,  that  you  are  distrusted  and  condemn- 
ed by  both  parties.  As  regards  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French  and  British  admi- 
rals, I  have  learned,  with  some  astonish- 
ment, from  the  language  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  that  it  is  upon  the  unauthorised 
acts  of  the  French  and  British  admirals^ 
the  burden  of  the  responsibility  of  that  in- 
tervention is  laid.  At  the  period  of  that 
intervention,  the  Sicilian  struggle  was  vir- 
tually over.  The  King  of  Naples  had 
taken  possession  of  Messina,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgents,  and  their  cause 
was  hopeless  when  the  intervention  of  the 
British  Government  stopped  the  Neapolitan 
forces.  They  did  not  simply  stop  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood;  but  if  we  believe  the  state- 
ments that  are  made,  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  stop  the  NeapoHtan  army  in 
the  full  tide  of  its  success,  and  prevented 
that  army  from  prosecuting  its  operations. 
But  after  that  intervention  had  taken  place, 
and  that  prohibition — that  unwarrantable 
prohibition  to  continue  the  war  had  been 
announced — the  strict  neutrality  professed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which, 
at  all  events,  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain, 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  was  not  in  point  of 
fact  observed  by  the  British  squadron.  I 
fear  it  will  appear,  if  all  the  papers  con- 
nected with  this  transaction  are  laid  before 
us,  that  all  the  moral  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms  and  power  was  thrown  in  Sicily 
into  the  scale  of  the  insurgents,  and  against 
the  monarch  with  whom  wo  had  treaties. 
I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  any  British  officer 
should  be  so  far  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  to 
appear  in  public  holding  a  tri- coloured 
flag,  and  that  he  should  have  said  the 
cause  of  Sicily  was  the  cause  of  England 
and  of  France;  and  that  they  might  rely 
on  their  support.  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear 
that  no  officer  has  been  so  forgetfid  of  his 
duty  as  to  join  in  public  clamour  and  in 
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vieas  fbr  the  independence  of  Sicily.  I 
confess  I  heard  with  some  surprise  from 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Beaumont), 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  hear  from  any  other 
noble  Lord,  the  cry  raised  in  this  House 
for  the  independence  of  It&ly — ^that  phan- 
tom which  I  thought  had  long  since 
yanished  into  thin  air— or  such  a  senti- 
ment as  that  the  government  of  Austria 
in  the  Milanese  was  a  brutal  government 
that  ought  to  be  denounced.  Setting  aside 
all  our  connexions  and  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  Austria,  placing  the  Government 
of  Austria  on  the  merits  of  its  administra- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  administration  of 
that  Government  may  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  administration  of  any  Govern- 
ment in  Europe,  however  free  or  liberal  the 
institutions  of  that  Government  may  be. 
The  noble  Earl,  in  moving  the  Address, 
referred  to  the  paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  in  which  Her  Majesty  said — 

"  It  was  satiflfactory  to  her  to  be  enabled  to 
state,  that  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  contending  parties  had  consented  to 
a  suspension  of  arms  fyr  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing terms  of  peace." 

With  regard  to  that  paragraph,  it  is  not 
very  clear  who  are  the  contending  parties 
who  have  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties. No  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
consent  to  the  suspension  in  the  north,  and 
the  consent  to  the  suspension  in  the  south. 
With  regard  to  Denmark  suspending  hos- 
tilities under  your  direction  and  control, 
this  statement  is  not  accurate.  With  re- 
l^ard  to  Austria  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  It 
IS  false  that  there  is  any  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities between  Austria  and  Turin,  except 
that  which  was  so  eloquently  and  humo- 
rously adverted  to  by  my  noble  Friend — 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  been  foiled 
in  his  most  unjust  aggression.  There  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and 
his  subjects  at  Rome.  But  now,  with  re- 
gard to  this  negotiation,  by  what  principle, 
by  what  right,  are  you  entering  upon  any 
negotiation  whatever?  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  that  negotiation  ?  As  regards  Aus- 
tria and  Lombardy,  what  have  you  to  ne- 
gotiate for?  From  those  provinces,  to 
which  Austria  has  an  undoubted  right, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  has  been  driven, 
and  the  war  there  is  virtually  at  an  end. 
Are  you  going  to  carry  your  love  of  liberal 
principles  so  far  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Albert  as  that,  having  refused  to  mediate 
at  a  time  when  Austria  was  anxious  for 
your  mediation,  now,  when  the  success  of 


Austria  is  complete,  without  the  consent  of 
Austria  you  are  about  to  negotiate  and  to 
propose  terms  of  mediation,  by  which  the 
King  of  Sardinia  should  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  his  most  unprincipled  aggres- 
sion ?  The  King  of  Naples  has  not  asked 
for  our  assistance.  All  he  desires  is  sim- 
ply to  be  left  alone.  It  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable request  his  Majesty  made,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own  do- 
minions without  our  meddling  interference. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  be  interfering 
between  Naples  and  Sicily  than  the  King 
of  Naples  has  to  intermeddle  in  our  affairs. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  we  are  going,  it  appears,  to  effect 
what  we  conceive  to  be  a  just  and  equit- 
able solution  of  the  question,  having  al- 
ready given  a  rather  premature  intimation 
of  our  views  when  we  sanctioned  the 
offer  of  the  throne  of  Sicily  to  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  I  will  not  ask 
whether,  in  the  threatened  negotiations, 
the  King  of  Naples  is  to  be  insulted  with 
the  proposition  that  Sicily  is  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  Sicilian  assembly*  and  garri- 
soned by  a  Sicilian  army — I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  you  can  have  the  effrontery  to 
offer  such  terms  to  an  independent  Sove- 
reign as  the  solution  of  this  question, 
until  I  actually  see  evidence  of  it  in  the 
black  and  white  of  official  documents. 
But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  have 
offered  your  terms,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  you  enforce  those  terms  upon  unwilling 
parties  ?  Do  you  mean  to  compel  the  Eling 
of  Naples  to  accept  the  terms  which  you 
may  dictate  to  him,  whether  he  will  or  no; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sicilian  insur- 
gents refuse  your  terms,  will  you  enforce 
those  terms  upon  them  with  the  strong 
hand?  Why  not  in  the  first  place  leave 
them  alone  to  settle  their  own  affairs  ? 
Well,  my  Lords,  in  my  judgment  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  is 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  No  one 
foreign  Government  are  you  in  relations  of 
friendship  with — if  you  are  not  involved 
in  quarrel  with  them,  at  all  events  an  un- 
fortunate feeling  of  distrust  exists,  and  if  it 
has  not  grown  into  a  feeling  of  hostility, 
it  is  not  due  to  your  administration  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
wise  forbearance  and  good  sense  of  the 
foreign  Governments.  But  true  there  is 
one  Government,  if  Government  it  can  be 
called— there  is  one  country — one  Power 
with  which  I  believe  you  are  on  friendly 
terms.  I  believe  at  this  moment  you  are 
on  friendly  terms  with  France — a  country 
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which  I  shall  again  say,  as  I  have  often 
done  hefore,  I  look  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  understanding  with — I  mean  my 
Lords,  that  in  my  opinion  a  good  under- 
standing between  this  country  and  France 
is  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace  of  Europe;  and  what- 
ever the  Government  may  be — and,  my 
Lords,  I  may  have  better  hopes  of  a 
friendly  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
under  one  Government  than  I  may  enter- 
tain under  another,  but  I  do  not  consider 
this  the  time  to  enter  into  that  question; 
but  I  say,  under  whatever  Goveriiment 
France  may  at  the  moment  be  placed,  I 
hold  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  friendly  relations  should  be  maintained 
between  that  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  But,  my  Lords, 
how  has  this  state  of  things  been  brought 
about  ?  Why,  by  a  cautious  and  prudent 
avoidance  of  any  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  France^ — by  leaving  France 
to  settle  the  form  of  her  own  government. 
We  had  not  interfered  with  France  either 
by  negotiation  or  advice.  But,  my  Lords, 
if  we  now  have  friendly  relations  with 
France,  who,  possessed  of  common  sense, 
will  dare  to  predict  what  may  be  the  state 
of  affairs  in  France  in  a  month,  in  a  week, 
nay,  my  Lords,  in  a  day  ?  Who  will  say 
we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  amicable  rela- 
tions with  France  for  any  given  period  ? 
Well,  my  Lords,  passing  from  that  sub- 
ject, what  is  the  next  statement  which  I 
find  put  into  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Her  Ma- 
jesty says,  *•  That  a  rebellion  of  formidable 
character  has  broken  out  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  the  Governor  General  of  India  has 
been  compelled  to  assemble  a  considerable 
force,  which  is  now  engaged  in  military 
operations  against  the  insurgents;"  and 
then,  with  strange  inconsistency,  while 
they  announce  the  rebellion  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, they  declare  that  "  the  tranquillity 
of  British  India  has  not  been  affected  by 
these  unprovoked  disturbances."  Now, 
my  Lords,  if  I  understand  the  English 
language,  a  rebellion  is  a  rising,  an  out- 
break of  a  people  against  the  government 
of  their  legitimate  ruler.  In  terms  you 
exclude  the  Punjaub  from  the  Queen's  do- 
minions in  British  India.  You  have  never 
claimed  it.  I  do  not  venture  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  policy  may  render 
it  desirable,  or  necessity  may  make  it  un- 
avoidable, to  annex  the  Punjaub  to  our 
territories  in  India.     But  at  the  present 
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moment  the  Punjaub  is  no  portion  of  the 
British  dominions;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  rising*  in  the  Pan- 
jaub,  it  is  not  true  that  a  rebellioa  haa 
broken  out  in  that  country.  I  say,  my 
Lords,  that  a  war  has  broken  out  there — a 
war  of  a  formidable  character  has  broken 
out  in  the  Punjaub,  and  one  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  calling  for  not  only  the  forces 
possessed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
but  for  an  augmentation — a  large  augmenr 
tation  of  that  aid  which  is  usually  furnished 
to  the  India  Company  by  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice in  the  shape  of  military  assistance. 
Then,  my  Lords,  I  shall  call  your  attention 
very  shortly  to  that  paragraph  which  relates 
to  Ireland.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  we  are 
told  in  the  Speech  that  the  insurrection 
has  not  been  renewed,  but  the  disaffection 
still  exists,  and  it  compels  Her  Majesty 
with  reluctance  to  call  for  a  renewal  of 
those  large  and  stringent  powers  which  ihe 
Legislature  entrusted  to  the  Government 
last  Session.  I  know  not  where  my  noble 
Friend  who  moved  the  Address  found  his 
reasons  for  congratulation  upon  the  state 
of  Ireland.  It  is  true,  as  he  said,  that 
last  year  the  storm  was  gathering;  the 
storm,  not  very  formidable  in  its  results, 
certainly  did  burst.  The  deluge  has  taken 
place,  and  it  has  been  repressed  by  ihe 
strong  arm  of  military  force,  and  by  no- 
thing else;  and  I  tell  you,  my  Lords,  that 
the  moment  you  reduce  that  military 
strength — the  moment  you  reduce  your 
power  to  crush  that  spirit — the  moment 
you  take  off  the  pressure — that  storm  is 
ready  to  burst  out  again,  for  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  is  still  rife  in  that  country. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne  authorises 
me  to  say  so  much,  and  my  own  knowledge 
tells  me  that  although  an  imsuccessful,  a 
premature,  and  an  impotent  attempt  at  a 
great  rebellion  has  been  put  down,  it  has 
been  done  without  producing  in  the  minds 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
any  degree  of  hopelessness,  still  less  any 
sense  of  the  criminality  and  guilt,  of  the 
rebellion.  With  respect  to  our  foreign  re- 
lations, then,  it  appears  that  we  are  upon 
amicable  terms  only  with  France;  with  re- 
spect to  India,  we  are  engaged  in  a  formid- 
able war  there,  and  in  two  or  three  of  our 
colonies  insurrection  has  already  broken 
out,  which  it  will  require  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  quell.  I  regret  to  see 
that  in  some  other  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions the  feeling  of  exasperation  at  the 
treatment  which  they  have  experienced 
from  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  engen- 
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dered  a  spirit  amounting  now  to  discon- 
tent, but  which  is  fast  ripening  into  disaf- 
fection; and,  as  thej  despair  of  obtaining 
relief  from  the  mother  country,  no  one  can 
be  bold  enough  to  predict  the  result. 
Lastly,  we  have  Ireland  almost  uniyersally 
disaffected — a  country  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary process  between  man  and  man  can  be 
enforced  by  military  power  alone.  In  the 
face  of  all  this  Ministers  have  had  the  con- 
fidence to  place  in  the  mouth  of  their  So- 
vereign the  astounding  declaration  that  the 
aspect  of  affairs  is  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  effect  large  reductions  in  the  estimates. 
My  Lords,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the 
aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  nor  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  colonies,  nor  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland,  which  has  caused  the 
estimates  to  be  reduced — no,  my  Lords, 
it  is  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  another  and  a 
very  different  sense;  I  believe  it  is,  that 
they  have  been  ordered  to  be  made  by  a 
power  which  the  Government  dare  not 
withstand.  I  have  no  doubt,  my  Lords, 
that  reductions  may  be  effected  in  some  of 
the  civil  departments  of  the  Army — ^in  the 
civil  department  of  the  Ordnance,  and  in 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  Navy;  and  large  re- 
ductions might  be  effected  by  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  checking  the  payment  of  wages  in 
the  dockyards,  and  looking  after  the  great 
abuses  which  exist  in  the'  administration 
and  management  of  the  dockyards.  But 
the  greatest  security  we  could  obtain  for 
having  the  work  well  done  in  the  dock- 
yards would  be  the  passing  of  an  enact- 
ment to  deprive  all  persons  employed  in 
those  yards  from  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament.  I  have  heard  at  least  twenty 
naval  officers  express  an  opinion  on  that — 
until  persons  employed  in  the  dockyards 
shall  be  prevented  from  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
exercise  efficient  control  over  the  work 
performed  in  those  establishments.  If  re- 
ductions can  be  effected,  in  God*s  name  let 
them  be  made;  and,  although  one  may 
wonder  why  such  a  course  has  been  so 
long  delayed,  I  will  applaud  the  Govern- 
ment which  shall  economise  without  preju- 
dice to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. But  when  the  country  is  in  such  a 
state  as  to  require  to  have  all  its  resources 
and  all  its  powers  at  hand  and  in  readiness, 
I,  for  one,  cannot  concur  with  those  who 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  wise  economy  largely 
to  reduce  our  establishments,  although  pro- 
bably it  may  be  a  politic  economy.  It  is 
also  announced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  their  intention  to  take  some 


steps  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland.  A  more  important  or  a.more 
difficult  question  cannot  engage  the  atten- 
tion either  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
or  of  the  Legislature.  If  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  l^e  Government,  it  is  to  make 
that  subject  a  matter  of  further  inquiry. 
If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  either  or  both 
Houses — if  they  intend  especially  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  of  this  House,  and  lay 
before  that  Committee  a  clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  their  views  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  and  the  details  of  the 
law  to  which  they  would  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties — I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  no  lukewarmness— 
no  partiality — shovm  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  on  either  side  of  the  House. 
But  if  the  intention  of  the  Government  be 
to  throw  the  consideration  of  the  question 
loose  upon  Parliament — to  make  no  state- 
ment of  their  intentions — if  it  be  the  object 
of  the  Government  to  throw  the  whole 
question  before  a  Committee  in  order  that 
they  may  inquire  into  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  inquired  into  usque  ad  nauseam 
— I  must  enter  my  protest  against  such  a 
proceeding.  Considering  the  powers  of  a 
branch  of  the  Government  instituted  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
poor-law,  and  which  is  able  from  its  posi- 
tion to  obtain  more  accurate  information 
than  any  Committee  can — seeing  that  we 
have  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  who,  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
is  always  anxious  properly  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  his  high  station— one  who  is  al- 
ways accessible  to  men  of  all  parties,  and 
consequently  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  of 
obtaining  knowledge  and  advice  upon  so 
important  a  subject  from  men  of  all  parties 
— if  such  a  question  is  to  be  thrown  loose 
upon  Parliament  and  the  inquiry  of  a  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  say  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment shrink  from  the  responsibility  proper- 
ly attaching  to  a  Government,  and  do  not 
properly  perform  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  their  country  and  their  Sovereign.  The 
Speech  from  the  Throne  also  calls  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  "  restrictions 
imposed  upon  commerce  by  the  navigation 
laws,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  phrase  it. 
I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  upon  the  present 
occasion  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
question  of  the  navigation  laws;  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  hold  this  subject  to  be  one 
I  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  because  of 
the  int^uction  into  both  the  Speech  and 
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the  Addrdss,  with  reference  to  this  topic, 
of  that  happy  peacemaker  "if/'  As  the 
Address  sajs,  "  If  it  can  he  shown  that 
these  laws  are  in  whole  or  in  part  unneces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime 
power,"  or  that  they  •*  fetter  trade  and 
industry,'*  I,  for  one,  shall  he  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  repeal  or  modify  them* 
With  the  'Mf,"  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  Answer  to  the  Speech  which 
is  proposed;  hut  I  cannot  do  so  without 
declarmg  my  fixed  opinion,  founded  upon 
all  the  inquiries  I  have  heen  ahle  to  make 
— and  I  have  given  the  suhject  the  patient 
attention  which  its  importance  demands — 
as  heing  entirely  contrary  to  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Speech  as  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Her  Majesty  hy  the  Government.  My 
firm  helief  is,  that  the  navigation  laws  are 
indispensahle  for  the  maintenance  of  your 
maritime  prosperity,  and  that  they  do  not 
impede  commerce,  or  for  a  moment  inter- 
fere with  the  mercantile  supremacy  of  this 
country.  I  now  come  to  the  last  portion 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Though 
I  dissent  from  many  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Address  relative  to  the  topics 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  I  do  not 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  propose  any 
Amendment  to  the  Address;  hut  the  por- 
tion of  the  Royal  Speech  to  which  I  am 
ahout  to  refer  contains  so  exaggerated  and 
erroneous  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  that,  reluctant  as  I  am  to 
disturh  the  unanimity  which  it  is  desirahle 
should  prevail  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  feel 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  which  refers  to 
this  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
Her  Majesty  said  in  Her  most  gracious 
Speech : — 

"  I  have  great  satis&ction  in  stating  that  com- 
merce is  reviving  from  those  shocks  which  at  the 
oommencement  of  last  Session  I  had  to  deplore. 
The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  districts  is 
likewise  more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  mo 
to  observe  that  the  state  of  the  revenue  is  one  of 
progressire  improvement." 

I  cannot  join  in  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
making  a  communication  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  as  it  appears  to  Her  through 
the  eyes  of  Her  Ministers,  hecause  I  do 
not  think  the  statement  conveys  accurate 
information  relative  to  the  condition  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  country.  True,  the  panic  which 
prevailed  in  Novemher,  1847,  has  passed 
by,  but  those  are  strangely  mistaken  who 
suppose  that  its  results  on  the  conmierce 
of  the  country  have  ceased  to  be  felt. 


The  few  documents  to  which  t  am  able  to 
refer  will  show  that  the  favourable  rieir 
which  Ministers  take  of  the  state  of  the 
country  is  erroneous.  The  noble  Lord  who 
opened  this  discussion  spoke  in  sanguine 
terms  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
revenue.     With   deference  to  the  noble 
Lord,  I  deny  that  there  has  been  any  pro* 
gressive  amendment  of  the  revenue— -it  has 
not  been  progressive.     I  say,  my  Lords,  it 
has  been  immediate,  and  within  a  limited 
period.     I  say  that  it  has  arisen  from  a 
single  cause ;  and  that  you  are  now  about 
to  sweep  that  cause  away.     The  improve- 
ment you  boast  of,  you  are  about,  with  your 
eyes  open,  to  checK.     I  find  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  last  year — I  am  speaking  • 
now  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country 
— exceeded  by  900,000?.  the  revenue  of 
the  preceding  year.     There  is  an  excess 
of  revenue  for  customs  to  the  amount  of 
900,000/.,   but    there  is  a  falling-off   in 
other  branches.     There  is  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  excise  to  the  amount  of 
1,100,000?.,  but  I  apprehend  that  is  in 
consequence  of  the  transfer  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  stamps  and  taxes.     The  pre« 
cise  increase  in  the  revenue  of  last  year 
was  occasioned    by  the    customs    duties 
paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
This  revenue  was  raised  without  sufiering 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  moderate 
prices  have  prevailed  during  the  time  it 
has  been  flowing  in,  and  yet  you  are  this 
very  day  about  to  cut  off  the  source  from 
which  you  obtained  last  year  a  surplus 
over  the  preceding  one.     My  Lords,  there 
is  another  matter,  which,  although  the  item 
it  relates  to  is  small,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.     I  allude  to  the  article  of 
property  tax.     I  find  that  there  has  been 
a  diminution  in  the  property  tax  during 
the  last  year,  to  the  amount  of  103,()00e. 
— that  quarter  by  quarter,  in  1848,  the 
property  tax  diminished,  until  it  reached 
that  amount.     Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  every  diminution 
under  the  head  of  property  tax,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  loss  of  capital  upon  which 
that  tax  is  levied ;    and  consequently  this 
diminution  of  103,000?.  indicates  a  loss  or 
destruction  of  British  capital,  in  1848,  to 
the   amount  of  nearly  3,500,000?.     My 
Lords,  I  cannot  see  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  any  greater  reason  to  boast 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  manufac- 
tures than  of  our  revenue.     I  find  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  which  are  periodically 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
exports  of  our  chief  muiufacturea  during 
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eleven  m(mth8  of  the  last  year,  fts  compared 
with  eleven  months  of  the  year  preceding, 
had  considerahly  diminished.  I  will  take 
Biz  of  the  leading  articles  we  manufacture 
-—cottons,  woollens,  linens,  silks,  hardware, 
and  earthenware-— and  I  find  that  instead 
of  there  heing  an  improvement  in  those 
hranches  of  trade,  there  was  a  diminution 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  articles, 
as  compared  with  1847,  to  the  extent  of 
4,000,000{.,  and  as  compared  with  1846, 
a  diminution  of  5,200,000{.  These  exports 
had  fallen  from  37,000,000/.  in  1846,  to 
32,000,000^  and  a  fraction  in  1848.  There 
is  another  important  fact  which  is  likewise 
an  indication  that  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  conditions  are  not  quite  so 
prosperous  as  has  heen  represented — 1  al- 
lude to  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  sav* 
ings  banks.  I  have  conversed  lately  with 
several  noble  Lords  and  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  one  and  all  1  heard,  without  ex- 
ception, that  the  withdrawal  of  deposits 
during  the  last  year  exceeded  considerably 
the  withdrawals  of  the  year  preceding; 
and  I  find  that  in  the  great  manufacturing 
town  of  Manchester,  the  excess  of  with- 
drawals over  deposits  in  1848  amounted  to 
between  40,0002.  and  50,0002.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
gives  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  revenue,  than  is 
warranted  by  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country.  My  Lords,  1  have  entered  into 
these  details  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  whole  tone  and  general  character 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  especially  those 
parts  of  it  which  refer  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  and  financial  position  of  the 
country,  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.  But  I  have  to  allege  sins  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission  against 
the  Royal  Speech.  My  Lords,  it  certainly 
does  appear  to  me  rather  strange,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who  are  usually  con- 
sidered responsible  for  anv  Speech  deli- 
vered from  the  Throne,  and  who  profess  to 
have  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  this 
country  —  it  does  appear  to  me  rather 
strange — whether  it  arises  from  indiffer- 
ence, or  that  the  eubject  is  unworthy  of 
their  notice,  1  cannot  pretend  to  say — that 
they  should  pass  by  interests  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  do  not  yield  in  magni- 
tude or  importance  to  commerce  or  manu- 
factures— I  mean  our  agricultural  and  co- 
lonial interests.  Go  where  you  will,  go  to 
what  authority  you  pleasei  and  the  fact 


will  not  be  denied — it  will  not  be  denied 
even  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers-— that 
those  interests  are  at  the  present  moment 
labouring  under  deep  and  serious  depress 
sion.  Why  then,  1  ask,  do  you  not  take 
notice  of  those  which  are  the  great  funda- 
mental interests  of  every  country,  but  es- 
pecially of  a  great  maritime  country  like 
England  ?  Why  do  you  not  express  that 
which  you  cannot  but  feel  with  regard  to 
those  interests,  instead  of  passing  them  by 
with  contemptuous  and  indifferent  silence  ? 
My  Lords,  I  fear  that  the  recent  measures 
of  the  Government  are  going  far  to  per- 
petuate and  to  increase  the  chstress  which 
unhappily  prevails  amongst  those  con* 
nected  with  agriculture  and  the  colonies. 
My  belief  is,  that  we  have  entered  upon 
a  mistaken  course  of  policy;  and  although 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) supported  the  unhappy  com  law» 
1  am  rejoiced  that  the  hmded  interest 
and  ijke  colonies  are  now  about  to  receive 
his  powerful  aid  in  advocating  their 
just  cause.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
very  properly  views  with  constitutional 
jealousy  that  combination  which,  having 
already  proved  its  power,  is,  as  I  antici- 
pated would  be  the  case,  not  satisfied  with 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  but  has  de- 
clared its  intention  to  make  an  onslaught 
on  the  landed  interest  and  the  great  colo- 
nial interests  of  the  empire.  I  rejoice  at 
the  admission  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  that  he  ha4»  on  a  former  occasion, 
winked  at  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  the  League;  and  I  trust  that,  warned 
by  experience,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  and  your  Lordships  generally, 
will  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  attainment 
of  no  object,  however  desirable  in  itself » 
is  it  wise,  honourable,  or  safe  to  avail 
yourselves  of  unconstitutional  means.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  professes  him«> 
self  to  be  still  the  advocate  of  free  trade; 
and  with  equal  frankness  I  avow  that, 
whilst  1  do  not  advocate  any  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  commerce,  1  am  the  un- 
compromising enemy  of  the  miscalled,  one- 
sided, bastard  free  trade,  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Government  for  the  be- 
nefit of  foreigners,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
British  subjects;  and  1  declare  myself  to 
be  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
old,  just,  and  equitable  principle  which 
gave  necessary  protection,  not  monopoly, 
to  the  labourers  and  producers  of  this 
country,  and  to  our  fellow-countrymen, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found  through- 
out the  worM.    I  am  not  favourable  to 
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prohibitory  duties;  but  I  maintain  that  it 
u  necessary  to  give  to  our  feUow-country- 
men-  that  amount  of  protection  which  is 
necessary  to  counterbalance  any  disadvan- 
tages which  may  aiise  from  the  admission 
of  foreign  produce.  I  hear  it  said,  that 
free  trade  has  been  adopted,  and  that  we 
must  proceed  in  that  course — vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum.  From  that  doctrine  I  dissent. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  British  industry  is  a  sound  and 
rational  one.  I  will  not  consent  to  take  it 
as  a  fait  accompli  that  protection  to  Bri- 
tish industry  must  be  abandoned.  Every 
day's  experience  convinces  me  more  and 
more  that  this  country  will  never  prosper 
— that  you  will  never  be  able  to  thwart 
the  dangerous  designs  of  mischievous  men 
who  think  they  have  obtained  a  lever  to 
upheave  and  uproot  the  old  foundations  of 
the  constitution;  that  if  you  wish  to  see 
prosperity  return  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  agricultural  as  well  as  manufac- 
turing— and  when  I  speak  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  I  mean  not  that  of  country 
gentlemen  alone,  but  of  the  farmers  and 
labourers  of  England — every  day's  expe- 
rience convinces  me  that  you  must  retrace 
the  stops  you  have  takeu :  you  must  make 
part  of  your  revenue  depend  on  a  moderate 
import  duty;  you  must  return  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  Such  is  my  convic- 
tion; but  my  belief,  moreover,  is  strong 
that  to  that  conclusion  within  no  distant 
period  the  full  and  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  country  will  compel  you  to  come.  The 
price  to  which  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
free  trade  would  bring  down  your  corn  was 
458. ;  and  I  further  ventured  to  affirm  that 
you  would  have  introduced,  one  year  with 
another,  four  millions  of  quarters  of  com. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  price 
of  grain  is  at  the  present  moment  45s, 
and  a  fractiou;  and  there  has  been  iip- 
ported  in  the  year  about  five  millions  of 
quarters  of  com.  If  those  prices  are  to 
be  permanent,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  can  be  carried 
on  with  profit  to  the  farmer;  and  if  so, 
the  loss  will  fall  on  the  labourer,  and  on  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  agricultural 
interest.  There  is  a  significant  fact  ob- 
vious at  this  moment — I  ask,  whether  it  is 
not  within  your  knowledge,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  southern  counties,  that,  in 
spite  of  those  low  prices  which  were  to 
bring  universal  plenty  and  contentment, 
there  is  a  larger  amount  of  vagrancy,  a 
greater  prevalence  of  mendicancy,  a  larger 
number    of   ablebodied    agricultural   la- 


bourers thrown  on  thei  poor-rates;  and 
whether  the  poor-rates,  pressing  exclu- 
sively on  the  land,  are  not  becoming  a 
more  intolerable  burden  than  for  many 
years  ?  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  not 
honest  to  sink  the  fact;  and,  believing 
that  in  this  Speech  you  have  given  an  er- 
roneous colouring  to  the  state  of  matters^ 
that  you  have  omitted,  not  perhaps  unac- 
countably, but  most  censurably,  all  men- 
tion of  interests  in  a  condition  approaching 
even  to  ruin — I  need  not  allude  to  the 
West  Indian  colonies— I  think  it  proper 
to  submit  a  Motion  by  which,  as  I  think,  a 
more  correct  picture  will  be  afforded  of  the 
tme  state  of  things,  namely,  to  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  paragraph  of  the 
Address,  which  says  that  "the  state  of 
the  revenue  is  one  of  progressive  improve- 
ment,'' the  following  words : — 

"  We  regret,  however,  to  be  compelled  humbly 
to  represent  to  Your  Majesty,  that  neither  Tour 
Majesty's  Relations  with  Foreign  Powerg,  nor  the 
State  of  the  Revenuo,  nor  the  Condition  of  the 
Commercial  or  Manufitcturing  Interests,  are  such 
as  in  our  opinion  to  justify  us  in  addreesing 
Tour  Majesty  in  the  language  of  congratulation  ; 
and  that  large  Portions  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Colonial  Interests  of  the  Empire  are  labouring  un- 
der a  State  of  progressive  Depression  calciuated 
to  excite  serious  Apprehension  and  Anxiety.'* 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  content  to  rest 
the  grounds  of  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Address  that  had  been  moved  that  night 
upon  the  speeches  of  the  two  noble  Lords 
who  had  moved  and  seconded  it.  Those 
speeches  were  both  remarkable  for  having 
been  delivered  by  noble  Lords  who  had 
never  addressed  their  Lordships  before, 
but  who  had  shown  themselves  well  quali- 
fied to  take  part  in  their  deliberations; 
and  he  was  sure  that  no  person  could 
have  listened  to  cither  of  those  two 
speeches,  without  being  convinced  that 
the  noble  Lords  who  had  delivered  them 
were  possessed  of  powers  of  eloquence 
and  of  argument  such  as  were  not  always 
possessed  by  those  who  most  frequently 
addressed  the  House.  A  more  clear  or 
more  distinct  statement,  in  favour  of  every 
topic  contained  in  that  Address,  than  that 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  moved  the  Address 
on  this  occasion,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  had  never  before  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  in  that  House;  and,  as  he 
had  said  before,  he  would  have  been  per- 
fectly wiUing  to  rest  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  upon  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
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inent8  embodied  in  the  speech  to  wfiich  he 
had  referred,  and  would  certainly  not  have, 
in  80  doing,  intended  to  evince  the  slight- 
est degree  of  discourtesy  or  disrespect  to- 
wards any  one  of  their  Lordships  who 
thought  proper  to  differ  with  him  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  intended  to  vote.  But 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  last  addressed  the  House,  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  a  few  observations.  The  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  was  pleased 
to  conjecture  that  this  silence  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  supposition  on  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne 's)  part,  that  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  favourable  to  the 
Address,  and  to  the  policy  which  it  re- 
commended. Such  was  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  had  been  pleased 
to  charge  him.  But  he  did  certainly  think 
the  noble  Lord  had  shown  as  much  sim- 
plicity when  he  considered,  as  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  well  knew  at  the 
time,  and  expected  he  would  consider,  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
which  went  so  much  further  in  approba- 
tion, and  therefore  so  much  less  far  in  dis- 
approbation, of  the  Address,  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  sentiments  he  himself  had  just 
expressed.  Yet,  although  he  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  having  secured  the  as- 
sistance and  approbation  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  in  favour  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  landed  interest,  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  taken  the 
opportunity  already  of  reminding  him 
that  he  must  not  congratulate  himself  on 
having  secured  his  assistance  in  going 
backwards  to  protection,  which  he  had 
just  announced  to  their  Lordships  to  be 
the  great  object  of  his  policy.  In  that 
respect,  at  least,  he  coula  not  assure  him 
of  having  found  much  encouragement  or 
assistance  from  the  learned  Lord.  With 
regard  to  the  silence  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  his  own  reasons  for  ab- 
staining for  the  while  from  offering  him- 
self to  the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  he 
would  say,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  availed 
himself,  as  undoubtedly  he  was  well  com- 
petent to  do,  of  that  opportunity,  and  the 
terms  of  the  Address,  in  order  to  state  an 
opinion,  and  to  found  that  opinion  on  as- 
sumed facts,  at  a  moment  when,  in  the 
very  terms  of  the  Speech,  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  of  the  papers 
would  be  very  shortly  laid  upon  the  table. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
noble  Lordcoidd  not,  for  his  purpose,  have 


ever  adopted  a  more  propitious  time.  If 
the  noble  Lord  had  waited  for  these  papers, 
there  was  no  one  of  the  assertions  which 
he  had  hazarded  in  his  speech,  and  which 
he  had  made  the  foundation  of  that  opin- 
ion which  he  invited  their  Lordships  to 
adopt  there,  not  one  of  these  assertions 
which  would  not  have  been  found  falsified. 
And  was  it  right,  then,  in  him  to  avail 
himself  of  that  occasion  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  which  he  sought  to  attach  in  the 
minds  of  their  Lordships  and  of  the  pub- 
lic, by  making  those  assertions  and  de- 
riving those  deductions  ?  In  proceedmg 
to  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
he  would  take  it  up  in  the  order  which  the 
noble  Lord  himself  had  pursued.  First,, 
with  respect  to  the  noble  Lord's  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy;  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  could  not  find 
where  the  noble  Lord  had  discovered  it  to 
be  stated,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  hostilities  had,  by  means  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  been  suspended  between 
Austria  and  Hungary.  He  assured  them 
that,  as  regarded  the  internal  affairs  of 
Austria,  they  had  never  interfered — ^never 
meant  to  interfere  with  them — and  never 
were  desired  to  interfere.  At  the  same 
time  they  could  not  but  contemplate,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  with 
deep  interest  a  struggle  carried  on  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  a  con- 
test which  had  led  to  the  display  of  so 
much  lofty  character  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals. Had  this  been  the  place  or  the 
occasion,  he  should  have  been  as  ready  as 
the  noble  Lord  to  pay  his  tribute  of  respect 
to  individuals  who  had  appeared  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Austrian  army  in  her  own  do- 
minions. He  assured  the  noble  Lord  that 
they  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the 
negotiation  between  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  his  subjects — a  negotiation  in 
which  he  deemed  they  had  no  right  to 
take  part.  These  negotiations,  he  hoped, 
would  end  in  consolidating  the  interests 
of  that  Power,  and  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  which  he,  for  one,  would  wish 
never  to  see  disturbed.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Department  had  been  in  the  habit, 
unassisted  and  uncalled  for,  of  offering  and 
forcing  his  mediation  on  others.  When 
the  papers  were  produced,  it  would  be 
seen  that  no  interference  had  taken  place 
with  the  affairs  of  other  Powers,  but  with 
the  consent  of  those  Powers,  and  in  many 
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instances  upon  their  express  inTitation.  It 
was  Austria  that  made  the  application  to 
the  British  Government  for  mediation  in 
the  question  hetween  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  British  Government  did  not 
refuse;  they  had  communicated  to  Aus- 
tria the  terms  on  which  they  proposed 
to  mediate — terms  which  were  favour* 
ahle  to  the  Austrian  interests.  At 
the  moment  Austria  did  not  think  fit  to 
accede  ta  those  terms;  hut  a  time  elapsed, 
new  circumstances  occurred,  and  the  re- 
lations of  parties  were  somewhat  altered, 
when  at  length  their  mediation  was  accept- 
ed, and  a  congress  would  he  called  upon 
such  terms  as  perfectly  justified  the  course 
determined  on  hy  the  noble  Lord  the  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  did  not, 
certainly,  think  that  his  noble  Friend  op- 
posite (Lord  Stanley)  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that,  having  undertaken  a  media- 
tion at  the  request  and  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  another  Power,  they 
should  offer  only  such  advice  as  she  her- 
self might  wish.  Such,  at  least,  were  not 
the  terms  on  which  they  had,  or  ever 
would,  consent  to  interfere  in  any  country; 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  chose  so  to  mis- 
represent the  policy  of  his  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  he 
might  remind  that  noble  Lord  of  the  time 
when  he  was  in  conjunction  with  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, and  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
no  man,  within  the  same  time,  to  have  to 
mediate  so  frequently  among  different 
parties,  and  to  have  brought  that  me- 
diation to  a  successful  termination,  with 
the  approval  of  all  mankind,  with  that  of 
the  noble  Lord,  then  given,  though  now 
withheld,  and  of  all  who  valued  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  desired  to  see  it  secured, 
not  by  giving  to  one  party  that  advice 
which  it  wished  to  receive,  but  by  giving 
both  parties  the  best  and  wisest  advice  that 
could  be  given.  He  could  enumerate  no 
fewer  than  eight  or  nine  successful  media- 
tions brought  to  an  end  by  this  *'  Minister 
of  War,**  and  without  which  war  might 
have  arisen  between  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms.  If,  however,  it  were  conceded 
to  the  noble  Lord  that  the  policy  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had 
been  of  a  disturbing  and  unpeaceful  char- 
acter, why,  the  noble  Lord,  by  his  own 
expressed  opinion,  had  still  the  consolation 
that  his  noble  Friend,  during  the  past  year, 
had  been  most  unsuccessful  in  his  endea- 
vours. These  endeavours  had  been  made 
at  a  crisis  the  most  exciting,  and  under 


circumstances  the  most  trying,  which  fbr 
many  years  had  occurred  in  Europe--^t  a 
time  when  those  evil  passions  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  let  loose,  and 
hostilities  existed  between  country  and 
country,  and  even  forgotten  nationalitieii 
had  been  revived  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness; 
but,  thanks  to  the  policy  on  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  proceeded,  and  thanks 
to  that  conjunction  and  co-operation  of 
France  with  England,  noticed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  those  evil  pas« 
sions — those  hostilities  between  country 
and  country — those  nationalities-^hadbeen 
for  the  time  successfully  prevented  fh>m 
ending  in  a  general  war.  There  was,  at 
that  moment,  no  war;  he  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  war;  he  did  not  prophesy  that 
there  would  be  no  war;  that  was  no  pro- 
mise of  his  :  but  he  would  say  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  policy  of  his  noble 
Friend  that  there  had  not  been  a  general 
outbreak,  and  he  hoped  that  that  policy 
would  finally  terminate  for  the  interest  of 
the  Powers  immediately  concerned,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. He  would  now  come  to  another 
topic  on  which  the  noble  Lord  had  dwelt 
at  some  length.  He  now  came  to  notice 
the  comments  of  the  noble  Lord  on  their 
mediation  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  In  the 
first  place,  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
their  Lordships  to  believe  that,  as  regarded 
any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  been  uninvited. 

Lord  STANLEY  explained  that  his 
remarks  applied  to  the  interference  of  the 
squadron. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  would  come  to  that  afterwards;  but  he 
would  first  proceed  to  explain  the  occasion 
of  the  English  Government  having  inter- 
fered at  all  in  the  affairs  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  His  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  had  never  wished  to  interfere  in  those 
affairs,  and  he  did  not  interfere  until  after 
the  importunate  solicitation  of  the  King 
of  Naples  himself.  They  had  been  so- 
licited for  their  advice  in  the  affiairs  of 
Naples,  and  when  once  in  Naples,  they 
were  urged  and  solicited  to  pass  over  into 
Sicily.  If  they  had  not  gone  to  Sicily,  or 
if  they  had  not  gone  to  Naples,  what  would 
now  have  been  the  language  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  in  animadverting  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Government?  "  Is  that  the 
way,"  he  would  have  said,  **  in  which  you 
use  the  King  of  Naples,  an  ancient  Power 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Go- 
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yenim«Et  t  You  have  neglected  your  ob- 
ligations in  BO  treating  a  friendly  Power 
who  has  solicited,  under  important  circum- 
stances, your  advice  and  mediation."  We 
did  go  to  Naples,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Neapolitan  Goyemment,  but  when  there, 
we  were  solicited  to  send  also  into  Sicily. 
**  Would  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at 
all  events  not  go?  Or  would  they  not 
send,  if  it  were  only  an  attach^  ?  Would 
nobody  go  ?  "  Somebody  did  go,  there- 
fore. As  respected  Naples,  then,  it  was  a 
Power  with  which  they  nad  been  in  a  state 
of  alliance,  and  a  Power  which  had  solicited 
their  interference.  Indeed,  looking  at  Si- 
cily, not  as  independent  of  Naples,  not  as 
a  country  which  they  iHshed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Naples,  but  as  a  country  hav- 
ing certain  rights,  and  in  possession  of 
these  rights,  as  being  practically  independ- 
ent, these  rights  were  recognised  as  the 
ground  of  British  interference  in  Sicily. 
He  did  not  say  that  they  had  been  invited, 
at  the  time,  to  effect  for  Sicily  the  recov- 
ery of  the  possession  of  these  rights;  but 
circumstances  had  occurred,  which  made'  it 
obligatory  on  the  British  Government  to 
give  the  weight  and  assistance  of  their 
moral  influence  for  the  recovery  of  these 
rights  to  the  nation.  In  their  interference 
they  had  expressly  limited  themselves  by 
the  same  principle  which  had  ruled  the 
negotiations  of  former  Governments  with 
the  same  kingdom.  He  might  quote,  from 
more  than  one  document,  a  precedent  in 
support  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Go- 
yemment in  this  case,  but  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  the  instructions  given  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  Sir  William  A 'Court, 
at  that  time  the  British  Representative  at 
the  Court  of  Naples,  in  circumstances  pre- 
cisely similar.  In  that  despatch,  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  that,  '*  however  reluc- 
tant the  Government  was  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  nevertheless,  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  Sicily  to  such  a  state  as 
should  amount  to  a  change  of  system  which 
would  in  the  end  impair  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  as  compared 
with  what  they  formerly  enjoyed,  must  be 
resisted."  What  did  the  noble  Lord  think 
of  that?  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  noble  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  not  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed 
after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  that  represen- 
tation. But  it  was  very  convenient  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  despise  any  mention  of  moral 
obligation,  as  though  the  Government  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  mediating  between 


the  parties.  As  for  consequences  resulting 
to  the  British  Government,  the  Neapolitana 
would  not  think  England  bound  to  go  to 
war.  The  Government  had  warned  them 
that  they  would  not  go  to  war,  and  could 
they  do  more?  But  at  the  same  time  they 
had  not  disclaimed  a  warm  interest  and  a 
strong  feeling  on  their  behalf.  The  Bri- 
tish and  French  squadrons,  then,  vrithout 
any  preparations  for  war,  and  without  any 
instructions  either  to  make  war,  or  to  be 
prepared  for  it,  lay  in  the  waters  over 
against  Messina,  and  observed  the  motions 
of  both  parties  in  that  city.  They  were 
surprised  to  see,  without  notice  or  warnings 
a  series  of  hostilities  commenced;  and  even 
after  the  white  flag  had  been  hoisted,  a 
terrible  bombardment  began,  and  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  day.  Soldiers 
were  landed  from  that  expedition  who  de^ 
stroyed  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  after  the 
town  itself  had  surrendered;  and  it  was 
then  that  the  Admirals,  witnessing  the 
wanton  and  barbarous  atrocities  which  were 
perpetrated,  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  horrors.  Those  officers  saw  not 
merely  soldiers  killed,  forts  destroyedi 
houses  demolished,  but  they  saW  the  lame, 
the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  taken  from  the 
hospitals,  and  butchered — women  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  churches  were  in  those 
churches  violated  and  murdered,  and  peo- 
ple were  dragged  from  cottages  on  which 
the  white  flag  was  flying,  and  were  killed 
upon  the  road  near  the  seashore^  or  were 
slain  in  their  attempts  to  escape;  and  thej 
were  prompted  by  feelings  of  humanity  to 
interfere  in  order  to  terminate  such  atroci- 
ties. Sir  W.  Parker  and  the  French  Ad- 
miral had  a  right  to  suppose  that,  having 
upon  three  occasions  been  on  the  point  of 
bringing  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue, 
they  might  eventually  be  able  to  accom- 
plish that  object  ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
if  hostilities  could  be  suspended  for  a  short 
time  some  negotiation  might  be  concluded 
which  would  spare  other  towns  and  villages 
from  the  horrors  of  which  Messina  had 
been  the  scene,  and  put  a  stop  to  such  acts 
of  inhumanity  and  wickedness  as  had  never 
been  witnessed  in  any  civilised  country. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  was  ready 
to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  course 
taken  by  Sir  W.  Parker ;  for,  had  he  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  he  would 
have  acted  in  the  same  way.  The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  think,  however,  that  all 
the  interference  had  been  on  one  side. 
But  it  so  happened  that  a  short  time  be^ 
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fore  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
the  patriots  or  insurgentB  had  heen  suc- 
cessful; they  had  captured  Palermo,  and 
the  Neapolitan  garrison  of  that  city  was  in 
danger  of  heing  hutchered.     Where  did 
they  find  refuge  and  protection  ?  On  hoard 
British  ships  of  war,  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Naples,  and  restored  to  the 
King  s  service.   The  officers  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's fleet  had,  on  this  as  on  all  other  simi- 
lar occasions,  distinguished  themselves  hy  a 
spirit  of  humanity;  and  with  respect  to  Sir 
W.  Parker — who  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world  had  performed  diplomatic  as  well 
as  military  services,  in  a  manner  which 
had  uniformly  given  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  his  Sovereign  and  Her  Government 
— ^he  could  only  say  that  he  had  in  this 
case  fully  maintained  his  former  reputa- 
tion.    Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  he  might 
say,  were  at  that  moment  in  negotiation 
for  a  happy  termination  of  these  painful 
contests ;  and,  although  he  might  not  ven- 
ture to  express  a  definite  opinion,  he  would 
express  his  sanguine  hope  that  their  nego- 
tiations would  he  hrought  to  a  prompt  and 
acceptable  issue.     In  regard  to  what  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  said  upon  the 
subject  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  he  could  only  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  that  negotiation  was  proceeding,  if 
not  speedily,  yet  satisfactorily,  and  that 
the  difficulties  had  in  a  certain  degree  dis- 
appeared.    By  the  assistance  of  Prussia, 
and  by  the  partial  intervention  of  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  other  Powers,  the  conflicting 
and  difficult  pretensions  in  which  this  con- 
flict originated  had  by  degrees  to  a  certain 
extent  been  withdrawn  or  disappeared,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  that  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  would  be  concluded.  The 
noble  Lord  had  also  referred  to  Spain. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  suspension  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  Span- 
ish and  British   Courts,  that  suspension 
having  originated  in  an  unpardonable  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment towards  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor.    Upon  false  accusations  the  British 
Minister  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Madrid. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government    left  this  insult   un- 
noticed ;   but  in  this    respect  the  noble 
Lord's  memory  deceived  him.     The  con- 
sequence of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the 
Spanish  Minister  was  directed  to  leave  the 
British  Court.     This  was  the  mildest,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fittest  notice  that 
could  be  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
ish Government.    He  hoped,  however,  to 


see  the  time  when  the  Spanish  Gtovem- 
ment  would  recognise  the  injustice  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer;  and  he  took  upon  him- 
self to  say  that  there  would  be  no  slowness 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  re-open  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
on  sucn  terms  as  were  consistent  witli  thd 
honour  of  this  country.  The  noble  Lord 
had  also  referred  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  that  law  required 
some  revision,  and  he  hoped  that  the  in- 

Suiry  which  it  was  proposed  to  institute  on 
be  subject  would  be  brought  to  as  sj^eedj 
a  termination  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
the  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  an  extension  of  the  powers  which  had 
been  granted  them  for  maintaining  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland,  he  would  refrain  on  ihii 
occasion  from  going  into  any  statement  to 
show  the  necessity  of  that  measure;  hut 
before  the  House  adjourned  to-night,  he 
would  lay  upon  the  table  a  despatch  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  containing 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  recommended  this  step,  and 
which  had  led  the  Government  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  suggestions.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  devise  and  carry  out 
every  safe  and  practicable  measure  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  but 
those  remedial  efforts  could  only  be  ren- 
dered successful  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
continued  state  of  tranquillity,  which  would 
give  confidence  and  security  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  induced  to  embark 
their  capital,  their  exertions,  and  their  for- 
tunes in  that  country.  The  noble  Lord 
had  referred  to  those  passages  in  the 
Speech  which  referred  to  the  revival  of 
commerce,  and  to  the  encouraging  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Did 
the  noble  Lord  mean  to  reject  the  evidence 
which  was  afforded  in  proof  of  these  state- 
ments, by  the  increased  number  of  cotton 
mills  in  work,  the  increased  number  of 
hands  employed,  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  our  manufactures?  With  re- 
gard to  the  statement  in  the  Speech,  that 
the  public  revenue  exhibited  a  progressive 
improvement,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) would  be  enabled,  at  a  future  time, 
to  lay  before  the  House  details  which 
would  satisfy  them,  and,  he  believed,  the 
noble  Lord  also,  that  there  was  a  solid 
improvement  in  the  revenue,  independently 
of  the  com  duties.  He  believed  it  would 
be  found  that,  putting  aside  the  com  du- 
ties altogether,  there  had  been  an  increase 
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of  200,000{.  id  tlte  customs  in  the  eoarse 
of  the  iMt  year.  He  bad  been  informed 
yesterday  tbat  tbere  bad  been  a  eon- 
Biderable  increase  of  deposits  in  the  West- 
minster Provident  Institution ;  he  believed 
the  same  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
with  the  savings  banks ;  and  he  sincerely 
trusted  that  the  commencing  prosperity, 
of  which  there  were  such  evident  signs, 
would  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  DuKB  of  RICHMOND  said,  the  no- 
ble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  great  agricultural 
distress.  He  asked  his  noble  Friend, 
therefore,  if  he  ought  not  to  have  asked 
Her  Majesty  to  express  her  deep  regret  at 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  agricul* 
tural  clasft.  For  bis  own  part  he  had 
known  the  sufferings  of  that  class  to  be 
great  on  many  former  occasions,  but  never 
so  great  as  at  present.  There  was  posi- 
tively no  sale  for  barley  in  the  market,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
barley  which  came  from  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  the  farmers 
were  prohibited  from  malting  it  by  a  heavy 
tax.  They  had  rightly  maintained  a  pro- 
tection of  from  d  to  15  per  cent  on  manu- 
factured articles,  while  the  landed  interest 
had  no  protection  at  all.  And  why  ?  Was 
not  flour  a  manufactured  article?  The 
farmer  could  now  get  scarcely  45$.  a  quar- 
ter for  his  wheat  in  any  market  in  the 
country.  Loaded  as  the  English  farmers 
were  with  tithes  and  local  burdens,  and 
subject  to  that  obnoxious  and  unjust  law 
the  malt  tax,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  continue  to  compete  with  the  fo- 
reigtier,  who  was  almost  entirely  free  from 
similar  burdens.  In  the  workhouses  of  the 
county  in  which  he  lived,  there  were  more 
ablebodied  men  than  had  ever  been  known 
since  the  passing  of  the  new  poor-law;  for 
when  the  farmers  found  they  could  no  lon- 
ger pay  the  same  number  of  men,  they  re- 
tained those  with  large  families,  and  were 
obliged  to  discharge  the  others.  He  had 
always  been  an  advocate  for  the  new  poor- 
law,  there  and  elsewhere;  but  he  declared 
to  Heaven,  he  never  thought  it  possible 
that  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  men  voting 
i^ainst  their  conscience,  which  he  regret- 
t^  to  say  many  of  their  Lordships  had 
done  on  the  passing  of  the  com  law^-he 
never  dreamt  that  by  such  a  course  they 
were  driving  into  the  workhouse  the  hon- 
est, independent,  industrious  labourer,  who 
only  sought  to  support  himself  by  doing  a 
good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's  wages. 
This  was  the  result  of  their  Anti-Com- 
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Law  League  mania,  which  now,  forsooth, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  discovered 
to  be  an  unconstitutional  body.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  declared  that  he  knew 
it  to  be  so  from  the  first,  and  yet  most  ex- 
traordinarily consented  to  receive  a  boon 
at  their  hands.  Now,  his  noble  Friend, 
and,  he  suspected  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
also,  appeared  to  think  that  the  unadorned 
eloquence  of  the  free-trade  senator,  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Bright,  by  their  speeches 
delivered  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
were  doing  great  mischief.  He  would  not 
do  the  Government  the  injustice  to  believe 
that  they  were  such  cowards  as  to  consent 
to  a  reduction  of  our  naval  and  military 
forces  from  the  threats  of  so  despicable  a 
body  of  men.  Why,  these  men  would 
have  had  no  power  if  they  had  not  worked 
on  the  cowardice  of  the  then  Minister,  who 
truckled  to  popular  clamour,  and  aban- 
doned the  opinions  which  he  had  always 
held.  Large  sums  of  money  had  been 
voted  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  defences  of  the  country,  and  se- 
curing its  soil  from  the  pollution  of  foreign 
footsteps.  Were  they  then  prepared  much 
to  reduce  the  best  of  all  their  defences, 
the  Navy,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  British 
infantry?  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, when  they  came  to  propose  the 
reductions  which  had  been  talked  of,  would 
state  their  reasons  for  making  them.  Was 
it  always  economical  to  make  such  large 
reductions?  What  happened  one  or  two 
years  ago  to  the  East  India  Company? 
They  thought  to  effect  a  saving  by  send- 
ing some  regiments  home;  but  they  were 
very  shortly  after  compelled  to  supply  their 
place  by  sending  out  others,  so  that  the 
economy  in  that  case  consisted  in  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  the  first  home  and  send- 
ing the  second  out.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  reducing  the  Army  and  Navy? 
Some  Brighton  fishermen  some  day  might 
probably  go  a  little  too  near  the  French 
coast,  and  the  result  would  be  that  they 
would  get  laid  hold  of,  and  perhaps  receive 
a  couple  of  dozen;  and  then  you  would 
hear  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  that  our  national  honour  had  been 
insulted,  and  war  would  be  the  cry. 
These  were  things  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  prepared.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
peace.  It  was  said  that  men  acicus- 
tomed  to  warfare  and  bloodshed  became 
hardened.  He  knew  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact ;  he  knew  that  no  men  detested 
war  so  much  as  those  who  had  witnessed 
scenes  of  the  greatest  slaughter.  He 
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should  like  to  know  of  wliat  avail  their 
Coercion  Act  for  Ireland  would  be  if  they 
withdrew  their  forces.  The  most  effective 
coercion  was  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
a  large  British  force  readj  to  come  down 
upon  them.  They  were  always  afraid  of 
the  red  coats.  They  might  depend  upon 
it  there  was  no  economy  in  such  reduc- 
tions. The  parish  rates  must  be  increased 
hy  sueh  means,  because  it  would  not  he 
the  most  effective  young  men,  but  the  least 
effective  who  would  be  discharged.  What, 
then,  would  become  of  these  ?  They  would 
be  perfectly  unfit  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  must  go  to  add  to  the  crowds  already 
filling  our  workhouses.  Still  he  felt  that 
bis  noble  Friends  on  the  other  side  would 
Bot  retrace  their  steps.  When  men  were  en- 
tirely wrong,  and  began  to^nd  out  that  they 
were  so,  they  invariably  persisted  in  obsti- 
nately following  the  same  course.  He  had 
always  contended  that  the  home  market  was 
the  best  market  for  the  manufactures  of 
this  country;  and  he  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  failure  of  this  would 
eause  «uch  a  pressure  from  without  as 
would  e4)mpel  Ministers  to  do  justice  to  the 
agricukural  and  colonial  interest.  There 
was  DOW  not  the  slightest  argument  to 
justify  the  present  system  of  local  tax- 
ation. There  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  it  when  protection  was  ex- 
tended to  agriculture ;  but  now  that  pro- 
tection was  withdrawn,  the  system  was 
totally  without  justification.  He  still 
hoped  to  see  protection  the  law  of  the 
land.  People  said  this  was  impossible; 
but  who  would  have  believed  that  the 
Peelites  would,  in  1841,  have  voted  for  a 
total  repeal  of  the  com  laws  ?  For  his  own 
part,  he  would  always  stand  up  to  oppose 
free  trade  and  defend  protection ;  and  to 
his  latest  dying  day  he  should  deeply  re- 
gret that  so  many  of  their  Lordships 
should  have  voted  on  the  question  of  the 
corn  laws  in  opposition  to  their  own  con- 
victions. It  was  a  great  triumph  to  uncon- 
stitutional agitation,  and  would,  he  feared, 
be  drawn  into  a  most  dangerous  precedent. 
Earl  FITZ  WILLI  AM  said,  no  one 
eould  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
would  redeem  his  pledge.  But  his  noble 
Friend  evidently  failed  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  public  opinion  in  producing  the 
change  which  he  so  greatly  deprecated; 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  would  have  been  powerless  unless 
they  had  found  a  response  in  the  feelings 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  His  noble 


Friend  might,  perhaps,  find  a  willing 
audience  in  that  House;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
listen  far  more  willingly  to  the  arguments 
of  those  who  told  them  that  every  article 
of  consumption  must  be  cheapened,  and 
that  the  last  remnant  of  protection  must 
be  got  rid  of.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  local  taxation  fell  exclusively 
on  the  agricultural  interest ;  for  all  real- 
ised property  contributed  its  share.  The 
low  price  of  agricultural  produce,  to  which 
his  noble  Friend  bad  alluded,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  unfavourable  season,  which  had 
spoiled  the  harvest  in  the  south,  although 
the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom  had 
suffered  comparatively  little,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  harvest  occurring  later  in 
the  year,  when  the  weather  was  more  fa- 
vourable. He  deprecated  that  war  of 
class  interests  which  speeches  such  as  that 
of  his  noble  Friend  opposite  tended  to  en- 
courage. In  that  warfare  he  had  never 
joined;  and  he  warned  his  noble  Friend, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  to  beware 
lest  by  their  conduct  they  put  those  in  the 
right  who  raised  an  outcry  against  the 
landed  interest.  That  interest  in  1841 
might,  if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so,  have 
made  a  much  better  bargain  for  them- 
selves ;  and  if  they  were  now  without  pro- 
tection they  had  only  themselves  to  blame. 
He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance---he 
meant  the  condition  of  Ireland.  They  had 
been  told  by  a  noble  Friend  of  his,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  for  a  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law, 
Now,  he  believed  that  if  that  Committee 
were  to  adhere  to  the  scheme  which  his 
noble  Friend  was  disposed  to  lay  down  for 
its  guidance,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  conducting  its  inquiries.  But  he,  never- 
theless, rather  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  opposite,  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  Government  should  at  onoe  intro- 
duce the  measure  which  they  meant  to  pro- 
pose as  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law» 
rather  than  leave  the  matter  to  the  in- 
quiries of  a  Committee.  At  all  events,  he 
felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  at  once  whatever  was  to  be  done  on  the 
subject.  It  was  of  great  importance,  in 
hw  opinion,  that  amendments  in  the  law 
should  be  effected,  and  especially  that 
the  area  of  taxation  should  be  diminished.  It 
must  be  recoUected  that,  in  the  view  of  Par- 
liament, the  Irish  Poor  Law  had  a  double 
object — one  was  to  maintain  the  people;  the 
other  (a  less  legitimate  one,  but  one  much 
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insiBted  on  by  the  English  portion  of  the 
Legislature)  was  to  stimulate  the  Irish 
landowners  to  give  employment  to  the  po- 
pulation. This  latter  object  would  never 
De  attained  unless  the  area  of  taxation 
were  diminished  so  as  to  give  the  employer 
of  labour  the  full  benefit  of  his  outlay  by 
the  reduction  of  his  rates.  He  believed 
that  without  such  a  change,  the  measure 
would  entirely  fail  in  stimulating  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  to  employ  the  labourers 
of  that  country. 

The  Eabl  of  YARBOROUGH  said,  he 
wished  to  express  the  grounds  on  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the 
Amendment.  He  had  been  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws;  but  he  could 
not  vote  for  that  Amendment  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  endeavour  to  reverse  that 
policy;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  not 
ready  again  to  expose  the  agricultural  in- 
terest to  all  the  uncertainty,  and  all  the 
agitation  from  which  they  had  so  much 
suffered  of  late  years.  He  felt  that  al- 
though the  adoption  of  the  free-trade 
policy  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  it  was 
desirable  that  that  policy  should  have  a 
fair  trial.  He  was  not  sorry  to  find  that 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained  no 
allusion  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  he 
had  hoped  that  no  allusion  would  have 
been  made  to  that  interest  in  the  debate. 
He  felt  certain  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  meant  to  treat  that  interest 
with  contempt.  In  conclusion,  he  had 
only  to  state  that  he  was  prepared  to  wait 
with  patience  the  result  of  the  experiment 
of  free  trade  that  had  been  niade;  and  he 
was  not  then  prepared  to  say  that  because 
that  experiment  bad  an  unfortunate  begin- 
nings the  agriculturists  of  England  were 
to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  consi- 
dered it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  great 
public  calamity  that  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  should  be 
adopted.  He  would  not  then  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported or  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
taws.  He  honoured  the  consistency  and 
the  chivalrous  spirit  which  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  had  employed  in 
the  course  he  had  pursued  upon  that  ques- 
tion; and  he  could  not  doubt  but  the 
noble  Lord  gave  similar  credit  to  those 
who  had  thought  it  their  duty,  contrary  to 
their  previous  convictions,  to  pursue  an  op- 
posite course.  But  the  question  of  pro- 
tection had  then  been  disposed  of;  and  he 


felt  that  it  was  not  right  that  they  should 
reverse  the  decision  to  which  they  had 
then  come,  until  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  change  had  been  a  failure.  Now,  he 
could  not  adroit  that  such  proof  had  been 
given.  He  already  perceived  in  this  coun- 
try symptoms  of  commercial  improvement. 
At  all  events,  he  felt  that  that  was  not  a 
time  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne 
with  querulous  complaints  of  the  state  of 
certain  portions  of  the  country.  He  said 
emphatically  **  of  certain  portions  "  of  the 
country;  for  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  en- 
terprising farmers  in  Scotland,  and  he 
could  state  that  they  regarded  the  present 
crisis  with  no  alarm.  He  believed  they 
were  prepared  to  take  their  chance  under 
the  altered  commercial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. They  believed  the  present  prices  of 
com  were  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
operation  of  a  period  of  transition.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  decidedly 
give  his  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said, 
that  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
that  opportunity  of  explaining  to  their 
Lordships,  in  a  few  words,  his  view  of  the 
question  then  under  their  consideration. 
He  deprecated  their  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  he  should  proceed  to  give  his 
reasons  for  voting  against  it.  He  greatly 
admired  the  speech  of  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  who  was  the 
person  in  that  House  most  capable  of 
appreciating  that  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent,  which  rendered  it  exceeds 
ingly  difficult  for  this  country  to  give 
efficient  aid  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe.  He  certainly  was  not  able 
to  estimate  those  difficulties  with  the 
same  local  knowledge  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  possessed;  but  he  had  al- 
ways been  sensible  of  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  difficulty  attending  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1848 ;  and  he 
had  always  been  most  anxious  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  throw  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty or  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Go^ 
vemment  in  carrying  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  that  any  step  should  be  taken, 
which  could  give  occasion  for  the  smallest 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  Government 
was  not  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country.  For  that  reason  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  relieved  from  the 
utmost  anxiety,  when  he  had  heard  Her 
Majesty  read  from  the  Throne  that  para- 
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graph  in  Her  Speech  in  which  She  stated 
that  She  would,  as  soon  as  the  interests  of 
the   public    senrice  might  permit,   direct 
that  the  papers  relating  to  our  recent  policy 
on  the  Continent  should  he  laid  before  Par- 
liament.    He  had  been  gratified  to  hear 
that  declaration  from  Her  Majesty,  and  he 
had  hoped  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  a  discussion  on  those  delicate 
and  diffcult  affairs  until  the  House  should 
have  been  fully  informed  of  whiit  had  oc- 
curred, and  of  the  measures  really  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.     Unfortu- 
nately, however,    the  House  had  already 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  those  questions, 
notwithstanding    that   Her    Majesty   had 
given   grounds   for    the   postponement   of 
that  discussion,  until   the  papers  relating 
to  the  subject  should  have  been  laid  before 
the  House,   when  their   Lordships  might 
have   considered   the  matter  with   a   full 
knowledge  of  the  flsicts.     He  was  certainly 
aware  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  these  affairs  before 
they   could   be   properly   discussed.     The 
noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  on  that  (the 
Miniftteriftl)   side  of  the  House,  had   ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion    respecting  Na- 
ples and  Sicily;  and  he  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) was  anxious  to  move  in  that  House 
for  the  production  of  certain  documents 
which  he  had  not  found  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers  connected  with  that  ques- 
tion.    He  alluded  to  the  declarations  made 
by  the  King  of  Naples  when  he  acceded 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.     He  was  at  that 
time  King  of  the  Two   Sicilies.     It  was 
true  that  he  was  not  at  €rst  de  faeto  King 
of  Naples,  because  Bonaparte  had  military 
possession  of  Naples,  and  had  made  his 
brother  King  of  Naples.     But  he  was  re- 
cognised by  this  country  as  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  it  was  in  that  quality  he 
made  his   treaty   with   his    late   Majesty 
George  IIL     After  his  Majesty  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  Throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  he  had  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.     Now  his  Majesty  and  this  coun- 
try were  as  much  bound  by  that  accept- 
ance as  by  any  other  portion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.     He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
intended  to  move  for  the  production  of  the 
document   signed  by  his  Majesty,  which 
was  at  present  out  of  print,  and  which  was 
a   document  of  considerable  importance. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  that  the 
House   should  discuss   such   questions   of 
^eign  policy  as  those  which  had-  been  in- 
troduced that  evening,  until  their  Lord- 
ships should  have  had  all  the  necessary  do- 


cuments before  them.  It  was  tme  that 
his  noble  Friend's  Amendment  did  not 
turn  exactly  on  the  foreign  policy  of  die 
Government;  but  his  noble  Friend,  and  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  bad  addressed 
the  House  at  great  length  upon  that  snlv 
ject;  and  the  noble  Marquess  hod  also 
entered  into  that  question.  He  entreated 
their  Lordships,  however,  not  to  let  it  go 
forth  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  people  of  foreign  countries,  that  an 
amendment  and  a  division  had  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Let  the  Govemment 
continue  their  negotiations  until  they 
should  see  from  the  papers  to  be  laid  be* 
fore  them  that  they  ought  to  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  bia 
noble  Friend,  and  he  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  give  it  their  support. 

Lord  STANLEY,  in  explanation,  beg- 
ged to  say  distinctly  that  be  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
two  subjects  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Duke 
as  at  all  connected.  He  called  upon  them 
to  give  no  opinion  as  to  our  foreign  or  colo- 
nial policy.  All  he  asked  by  their  vote 
was  for  the  House  to  declare  whether  they 
thought  that,  in  the  description  of  the  do- 
mestic circumstances  of  this  country,  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  did  or  did  not 
give  a  faithful  and  real  account  of  its  eoB- 
dition.  By  his  Motion  he  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  whether  or  not  they 
thought  it  right  that  no  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country;  and  it  was  on 
that  ground  that  he  would,  with  all  respect 
to  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  press  hia  Mo- 
tion to  a  division. 

Question  was  then  put,  *'  Whether  the 
said  Words  shall  be  there  inserted  ?"  House 
divided  : — Content  50  ;  Not-Content  52  : 
Majority  2. 

List  of  the  N0T-C0NTE5TS. 

DuKBS.  Carlisle 

Argyll  Chichester 

Norfolk  Duoie 

St.  Albaos  Essex 

Wellington  Fortescue 

»..^.Ti..o..  Fitzwilliam 

MAWiuEBSKS.  Granville 

Anglesea  «t»iivu«7 

Breadalbane  XTl 

Clanricarde  JJ*°^    . 

Conyngham  ff*'*^^''^ 

Heakrt  |.t.  Germans 

Lansdowne  Yarborough 
WaldegraTe 
Eabls.  Babons. 

Besborough  Ashburton 

Bruce  Bateman 
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BeaumiDnt 

Byron 

Camoyt 

Colborne 

Crewe 

Gottenham 

Campbell 

Deonum 

Eddisbory 

ElphiiMtone 

Erekine 

Foley 

Godolphin 


HasUngs 

Littleton 

Lilford 

LoTat 

Milibrd 

Monte^gle 

Poltimore 

Saye  and  Sele 

SnAeld 

Sndely 

Teynham 

Vaiix 

Vivian 


Pmred  of. 


roB. 
Archb.  of  Canterbury 
Duke  oi  Roxburgh 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Manjuess  of  Donegal 
Lord  Langdale 
Lord  Holland 
Earl  FiUhardinge 
Earl  Lovelace 


AOAIirST. 

Lord  Middleton 
Lord  Eunouth 
Lord  LyndhuTBt 
Lord  Munster 
Earl  TankerviUe 
Lord  Digby 
Lord  Ward 
Lord  Boston 


Resolved  in  the  itegaiive. 

Then  the  original  Motion  was  agreed  to; 
and  a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
Address,  which,  being  afterwards  reported 
and  agreed  to,  was  ordered  to  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  bj  the  Lords  with  White 
Staves. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  1,  1849. 

MuroTsa]  New  Warr  {durlitg  Beeeu).~'Vox  York  County 
(Wot  Riding),  v.  Viaoount  Morpeth,  now  Carl  of  Car- 
liikt  For  Rhig>  Ly  nn,  v.  Lord  George  Beotlnek,  de^ 
enued;  For  Uftkeud.  v.  Charlet  BiUler,  Esq.,  de- 
oeuedt  For  Truro,  v,  Edmund  Turner,  Eaq.,  deoeaaed. 
Now  OrderetL—Vor  Portonouth,  v.  The  Right  lion. 
Sir  Fnmcit  Thomhill  Baring,  Bart.,  First  Commis> 
misaiooer  of  the  Admiralty ;  For  Kinpton-upon-HuU,  «. 
Matthew  Talbot  Baines,  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  England;  For  Devon  (Southern  DiYision), 
V.  Lord  Courtenay,  Chlltem  Hundreds;  For  Leominster, 
V.  Henry  Barkly,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Britbh  Guiana t  For 
Bolton,  V.  John  Bowring.  Esq.,  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Nsw  MtJiBcjis  SwoEJV.  For  Derby,  Michael  Thomas 
Bass,  Esq.:  For  Liskeard,  Richard  Budden  Crowder, 
Esq.  {  For  BoUon,  Stephen  Blair,  Esq. 

Public  Bn.ha*^l**  Outlawries. 

The  House  met  at  Two  o'clock. 

Message  to  attend  Her  Majesty;  House 
went;  and  being  returned, 

Mr.  SPEAKER  acquainted  the  House 
that  he  had  issued  Warrants  for  New  Writs 
for  several  places  {See  Minutes), 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  reported  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  read  it  to  the  House  (See 
Lords). 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  that  in 
moving  an  Address  in  answer  to  the  gra- 


cious Speech,  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  in  the  chair  had  jufli  read  a  copy» 
delivered  that  morning  by  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen,  he  £eLt  he  was  unaUe  to 
avail  himself  of  the  plea  often  set  forth  by 
Gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  honourable 
task  he  had  now  to  fulfil,  of  having  but 
recently  become  a  Member  of  the  Houst» 
in  order  to  solicit  its  Indulgence.      But 
though   be  was  unable   to  aidYance  that 
personal  claim,  he  trusted  some  indulgence 
would  be  extended  to  him,  in  consideration 
of  the  remarkable  iucideais  upon  which  be 
intended  to  touch,  that  had  marked  tbe 
annals  of  the  year  just  gone  by— -of  the 
impending   uncertainties   that   still    hung 
over  the  face  of  the  world — and  the  im- 
portant nature  of  those  questions  of  domes- 
tic policy  that  were  iU)out  to  be  submitted 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.     The 
paragraphs  of  Her  Majesty's   Speech  to 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  requested 
the  attention  of  the  House,  were   those 
having  reference  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country.      It  must   be  a  subject 
for  sincere  congratulation  to  all  parties, 
considering  the  marv^ons  events   which 
had  crowded  themselves  with  such  rapid 
succession    within    the    year   which    bad 
jast  gone  by,  that  the  forbearance,  the 
prudence,  and  the  deep  sense  oi  respon- 
sibility— perhaps  he  might  say  the  mutual 
apprehensions — of  those  who  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  few  exceptions  to  which 
he   should   presently  refer,   had  prompt- 
ed them   to  avert   the  great  calamity  ef 
an  European   conflagration  —  in  addition 
to  the   disasters  which   intestine   discord 
and    civil    convulsion   had  unhappily  in- 
flicted.    There  were  two   exceptions   to 
which  he  was  about  to  allude.    Happily,  in 
each  of  those  cases  armistices  had  been 
concluded.      He  was  not  about  to  enter 
into  an  historical  dissertation   upon  the 
causes  of  those  events.     He  alluded,  flrttt 
to  the  war  of  Germany  against  Denmark 
upon  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question;  and 
next   to  the    invasion    of    Lombardy  bf 
Sardinia.      He  was  not  about  either  to 
censure  or  to  defend  the  acts  of  those 
Powers,  or  even  to  characterise  them  in 
any  way.     His  only  motive  in  alluding  to 
them  was  their  connexion  with  the  poKtieal 
relations  of  this   country,  and  with   the 
policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  the  general  affairs  of  Europe* 
In  each  of  these  cases,  it  had  been  the 
object  and  aim  of  the  Government  to  act 
upop  a  policy  of  peace — to  endeavour  to 
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stAy  the  contagion  of  war,  and  confine  it 
within  the  narrowest  area,  as  well  as  allay 
political  heats  and  dissensions.  In  the  caae 
of  Sehleswifj'Holstcin*  more  especially,  it 
bad  heen  their  en*leavour  to  reconcile,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  rcconciledi  conflicting 
opiniona  and  pretensions.  In  each  case, 
happily,  II cr  Majesty *a  Government  had 
heen  enabled,  after  a  not  long-continued 
state  of  warfare,  to  induce  the  parties  to 
concur  in  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  nego- 
tiate upon  a  basis ^  with  a  view  to  arrange 
a  durable  settlementj  which  might  prevent 
at  least  an  early  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  In  the  remaining  case»  there 
had  been  a  suspension  of  amis  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  He  alluded  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Sicily.  A  suspension  of  arms 
had  been  concluded  between  Naples  and 
S icily »  andt  as  he  had  intimated,  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  to  the  others 
he  had  referred  to.  In  this  instance, 
the  British  and  French  admirals,  acting 
upon  tlie  influence  of  hutnano  motivesi 
and  animated  mainly  hy  the  sight  of 
atrocities  and  barbarities,  of  which  tbey 
had  been  spectators,  interposed  their  offices 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  An 
armistice  was  Agreed  to,  and  negotiations 
were  still  pending,  m  which  conditions  had 
been  proposed,  which  he  trusted  would 
have  the  effect  of  conciliating  the  interests 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
In  other  respects,  Great  Britain  bad  hap- 
fHy  remained  a  passive  spectatress  of  the 
events  passing  around:  and  our  position 
had  enabled  nS|  in  the  last  extraordi- 
nary year,  when  men  educated  in  widely 
different  political  schools,  and,  conse- 
quently, entertaining  very  different  views, 
had  been  alternatclj  raised  to  the  high- 
est offices  of  State,  and  driven  from  them, 
to  afford  hospitality  and  a  peaceful  asy- 
lum on  our  shores »  It  was  also  most  sa- 
tisfactory to  he  able  to  say,  at  least  he 
expressed  liis  own  convictions  upon  it,  that 
there  never  had  been  a  period  when  there 
was  he  would  not  say  less  hostility  felt 
towards  this  country  hy  other  nations,  but 
greater  good-will  entertained  towards  Eng- 
land hy  the  nations  of  Europe  than  at  the 
present  moment ;  that  there  never  had 
been  a  period  when  there  were  fewer 
chances  of  quarrel,  and  less  likelihood  of 
embroilment  with  other  Powers,  than  at 
this  moment*  It  was  also  a  matter  for 
triumph  and  pride,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fevers  and  contentions  that  had  raged 
around  us,  the  institutions  of  this  eoun- 
tCV  hifcd   itood  the  test  of  tnnlp  whilst  in 


every  other  country,  from  the  confines  of 
Russia  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  Ita- 
han  peninsula,  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
there  was  not  a  single  country  whose  in- 
stitutions bad  not  undergone  change.  In 
many,  their  constitutions  had  been  entirely 
altered.  The  capitals  of  some  of  them 
had  been  stained  hy  civil  contests.  It 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  triumph  to  us, 
that,  during  such  a  period  of  change, 
when  revolution  was  almost  cveryivhere 
abroad,  the  peace  of  this  country  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  heen  disturbed. 
The  Chartist  disturbances  had  only  the 
effect  of  eliciting  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  an 
expression  of  public  feeling  towards  the 
Sovereign  of  the  realm,  an  intelligent, 
but  not  a  servile  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country ;  and  if  these  dis- 
turbances spread  alarm,  the  alarm  arose 
rather  from  the  strangeness  of  events 
abroad,  than  from  any  well-defined  cause 
of  serious  danger.  However  he  might 
be  of  opinion  that  some  earlier  anticipation 
of  the  necessities  of  the  period,  some 
earlier  concessions  to  the  popular  demands, 
might  have  tended  to  avert  a  portion  of 
those  calamities  which  had  occurred  in 
other  countries;  still  he  could  perceive  in- 
dications that  when  the  memory  of  past 
disasters  should  have  faded  away  there 
would  remain  the  advantages  of  popular 
govern ui cut,  popular  institutions,  and  po- 
pular control.  We  ourselves  had  derived  tan- 
gible and  substantial  benefit  from  the  quiet 
we  had  enjoyed.  Wo  had  derived  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  restoration  of  commerce 
and  the  improvement  of  our  finances.  Ho 
need  only  call  to  mind  the  disasters  that 
occurred  previously  to  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament last  year,  the  financial  gloom  w!uch 
then  existed,  and  the  large  deficit  in  the  re- 
venue. \Ye  were  enjcrging,  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly, from  a  crisis  which  found  a  parallel 
alone  in  the  year  1 825,  if  it  were  a  parallel, 
in  the  failure  of  the  hanks  at  that  period; 
certainly  we  had  striking  indications  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil  that  befel  the  mercantile 
community  in  the  returns  of  the  incomc- 
tJix,  which  proved  that  a  great  destruction 
of  capital  must  have  taken  place.  Yet,  at 
a  period  when  the  country  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  that  disaster,  there  super- 
vened a  revolution  in  France*  followed  hy 
successive  revolutions  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  a  war  between  Germany  ftnd 
Scandinavia,  which  materially  affected  the 
trade  of  the  north  of  England  with  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  That  we 
sbould  have  continued  in  full  receipt  of  re-^ 
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venue  during  the  whole  summer  of  1848, 
under  these  circumstances,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  most  gratifying  feature.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  more  especially  in 
the  southern  counties,  in  1848  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  very  indifferent  har- 
vest. Trade,  however,  recovered,  though 
slowly,  notwithstanding.  He  was  not  un* 
aware  that  great  depression  existed  among 
the  agriculturists.  They  had,  he  was 
aware,  suffered  much;  but  that  suffering 
aeemed  to  him  to  be  incidental  to  the  great 
change  made  in  the  corn  laws;  for  it  must 
have  been  expected  that  large  importations 
of  corn  would  take  place  upon  the  abolition 
of  those  laws.  Independently  of  that,  cir- 
cumstances had  been  peculiarly  adverse. 
In  France  the  harvest  had  been  veryabun- 
dant,  and  prices  necessarily  low.  This,  to 
a  certain  degree,  would  account  for  distress 
among  the  agricultural  interest;  but  with 
the  revival  of  trade,  of  which  there  were 
indications,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
agricultural  prosperity  would  revive  also. 
Her  Majesty,  in  Her  most  gracious  Speech, 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  navigation 
laws.  The  House  would  bear  in  mind  that, 
from  the  great  pressure  of  business  last 
Session,  it  was  impossible  to  find  time  to 
conclude  their  deliberations  upon  this  ques- 
tion. He  thought,  however,  that  the  pa- 
ragraphs with  regard  to  this  subject,  con- 
tained in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  were  such 
as  could  not  provoke  hobtility.  The  ques- 
tion would  be  discussed  hereafter;  and  it 
would  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  what 
modification  should  be  adopted.  After  the 
divisions  which  took  place  last  year,  he 
could  not  doubt  that  the  House  would 
think  it  expedient  to  make  an  extensive 
alteration  in  those  laws.  He  now  ap- 
proached a  subject  which  presented  a  de- 
plorable complication  of  evils.  If  he  had 
occasion  before  to  say  that  peace  and  order 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  seriously 
disturbed  in  this  country,  he  feared  he 
could  not  say  the  same  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  The  lawless  state  of  agitation 
which  characterised  that  country,  afforded 
too  ready  materials  for  the  designs  and 
schemes  of  men  of  weak  intellect  and 
morbid  ambition.  Happily  the  success  of 
their  efforts  had  not  corresponded  to  their 
malicious  intents.  Still  it  could  not  be 
denied  —  the  fact  was  incontrovertible — 
that  disaffection  to  a  considerable  degree 
existed  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
A  very  large  force  stationed  in  Ireland 
had  fortunately  restrained  the  disaffect- 
ed, and,  together  with  that  meritorious 
body    of    men,    the    police    of     Ireland, 


who  had  refused  to  be  debauched  from 
their  duty,  put  down  insurrection  with  but 
a  slight  effusion  of  blood.  But  that  the 
same  spirit  of  disaffection  still  prevailed, 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ire- 
land, which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session,  exercised,  he  believed,  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  Ireland  in  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion,  the  saving  of  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  restraining  of 
insurrection.  It  was  a  question  of  confi- 
dence in  the,  Lord  Lieutenant;  but  every 
one  knew  that  the  temper  with  which  he 
administered  the  great  powers  invested  in 
him,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he  applied 
those  poTt  ers,  was  above  all  praise.  No  one 
had  a  higher  value  for  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  than  he  possessed.  This  was  the  only 
country  throughout  Europe  wherein  such 
a  law  was  in  operation.  He  therefore  at- 
tached the  highest  importance  to  it.  But 
during  a  period  of  insurrection  the  Govern- 
ment was  necessarily  compelled  to  resort 
to  extraordinary  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disaffection,  and  no  better  means  of 
effecting  this  purpose  presented  themselves 
than  was  afforded  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  A  firm,  vigorous, 
and  efficacious  administration  of  the  law 
was  of  the  first  necessity.  For  above  all 
things,  it  was  most  necessary  that  the  law 
should  be  supreme,  as  without  it  every  other 
effort  would  be  inoperative.  There  had 
been  great  complaint  in  different  quarters, 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  poor-law  was  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland.  He  believed  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  poor-law. 
That  that  law  operated  differently  in  dif- 
ferent parts  was  obvious;  but  he  trusted 
that  such  arrangements  would  be  entered 
into  as  would  protect  the  active  and  pa-> 
triotic  landlords,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  swamped  by  the  surrounding  mendi- 
cancy. Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  those  persons 
who,  in  certain  pauperised  districts,  could 
not  be  supported  by  the  property  within 
them.  There  was  one  more  subject  to 
which  ho  would  allude,  which  had  promi- 
nently occupied  public  attention.  He  al- 
luded to  the  question  of  economy.  This 
question  had  certainly  struck  deep  into 
the  public  mind.  In  former  years  there 
had  been  a  great  necessity  for  augment- 
ing the  estimates  of  the  public  burdens; 
there  had  been  a  growing  uneasiness  at 
these  increasing  augmentations;  but,  hap- 
pily, this  year  a  considerable  reduction 
was  announced;  and  he  believed  nothing 
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would  conciliate  the  public  more  than  a 
reduction  of  the  national  expenditure — a 
reduction  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  public  service,  and  the  maintenance 
of  that  protective  force  on  which  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  depended.  He  had 
now  endeavoured  briefly  to  deal  with  the 
questions  referred  to  in  the  Address.  In 
doing  so,  he  trusted  he  had  avoided  any 
irritating  topics,  as  he  was  desirous  to  pre- 
serve  the  unanimity  which  ever  character- 
ised debates  of  this  nature.  The  Address, 
he  was  sure,  had  been  framed  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  adoption  would  not  com- 
promise  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  might 
take  an  adverse  view  as  to  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment; besides,  hon.  Gentlemen  who  dif- 
fered with  its  sentiments,  would  have  ample 
opportunities  of  enunciating  their  opinions, 
without,  on  the  present  occasion  disturbing 
the  unanimity  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  discussion  of  Motions  of  this  nature, 
and  to  which  good  rule,  he  trusted,  no  ex- 
ception would  be  made  on  the  present  OC' 
easion.  He  would  detain  the  House  no 
longer  than  to  express  a  hope  that  the  last 
paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  would 
meet  with  unanimous  approbation  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  namely,  that  the  des- 
tinies of  this  country  must  depend  upon 
Almighty  God.  That  they  must  depend 
upon  his  superintending  mercy  was  evident; 
and  he  trusted  that  that  protection  which 
had  so  long  been  vouchsafed  to  their 
institutions  would  continue  to  be  extended 
to  them.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
reading  the  following  Address: — 

*^Mo8T  Gbaoious  SovERKioir, 

*«We  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, beg  leave  to  express  to  Tour  Majesty 
our  humble  Thanks  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

**  We  beg  humbly  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that 
we  participate  in  the  satisfaction  which  Your  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  express,  that  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South  of  Europe  the  contending 
parties  have  consented  to  a  suspension  of  Arms 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms  of  Peace. 

"We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us, 
that  the  hostilities  carried  on  in  the  Island  of  Si- 
cily were  attended  with  circumstances  so  revolt- 
ing that  the  British  and  French  Admirals  were 
impelled,  by  motives  of  humanity,  to  interpose 
and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  learn  that  Your  Majesty  has  availed  Yourself 
of  the  interval  thus  obtained  to  propose,  in  con- 
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junction  with  France,  to  the  King  of  Naples,  a|i 
arrangeuMint  calculated  to  produce  a  permanant 
settlement  of  affairs  in  Sicily. 

**  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  fiir  the  ai- 
furanoe  of  Your  anxioui  endeaTonn,  in  offariag 
Your  good  offices  to  the  yarioiis  ooateadiof 
Powers,  to  prevent  the  extension-of  the  oalamitias 
of  War,  and  to  lay  the  fbmadation  for  lasting  and 
honourable  Peace  ;  and  we  beg  to  acquaint  Tour 
Bffajesty  that  we  derive  much  gratifleatioa  frtia 
the  expression  of  Your  constant  desire  to  maintain 
with  all  Foreign  States  the  moct  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

<'We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  ns, 
that  the  Papers  connected  with  tiiese  transaction^ 


will  be  laid  before  Parliament,  by  direction  of 
Your  Majesty,  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic service  will  permit. 

**  We  regret  to  learn  that  a  Rebellion  of  a  for- 
midable character  has  broken  out  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  that  the  Governor  Greneral  of  India  has  been 
compelled,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  to  assemble  a  considerable  force,  which 
is  now  engaged  in  military  operations,  and  we 
cordially  rejoice  at  the  information  which  Your 
Majesty  has  imparted  to  us,  that  these  unpror 
voked  disturbances  have  not  affscted  the  peace 
of  British  India. 

"We  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty,  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  Commerce  by  the  Navir 
gation  Laws  will  engage  our  most  earnest  atten^p 
tion  ;  and  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  consider 
whether  it  be  right  to  repeal  or  to  modify  their 
provisions  if  we  shall  And  that  these  Laws  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  unnecessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Maritime  Power,  while  they  fetter  Trade 
and  Industry>. 

**  We  beg  to  express  our  Thanks  to  Your  Ma* 
jesty  for  having  directed  the  Estimates  for  the 
Service  of  the  year  to  be  laid  before  this  House, 
and  for  acquainting  us  that  they  will  be  framed 
with  the  most  anxious  attention  to  a  wise  eeo- 
nomy. 

"We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Your  Majesty  has 
been  enabled,  on  account  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  to  make  large  reductions  upon  the  Esti- 
mates of  last  year. 

"  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  express  the  satisfoo- 
tion  which  we  participate  with  Your  Majesty, 
that  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  re- 
mained tranquil  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
have  disturbed  so  many  parts  of  ISurope. 

"  Whilst  rejoicing  that  the  Insurrection  in  Ire. 
land  has  not  been  renewed,  we  unite  with  Tour 
Majesty  in  deploring  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  and  our  serious  consideratioh  will  he 
devoted  to  the  intimation  of  Your  Majesty,  that 
Your  Majesty  is  compelled,  with  regret,  to  ask 
for  a  continuance,  for  a  limited  time,  of  those 
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power*  wbioh,  in  the  ]»si  Senion,  were  deemed 
by  FaHiAment  to  be  Beoesnry  ibr  the  preeerra- 
tioii  of  the  pablie  tnmqaillity. 

**  We  most  sinoerelf  share  with  Your  Majesty 
the  eatis&etion  which  Your  Majesty  leels  at  the 
reTivai  of  eommeroe  from  those  shocka  whioh,  at 
tiie  commencement  of  last  Session,  were  to  be  de- 
plored ;  and  we  learn  with  gratifloation  that  the 
oonditioB  of  the  manuikctaring  districts  is  like- 
wise more  eneonraging  than  it  has  been  for  a 
eonsiderable  period,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
Revenue  is  one  of  progressive  improvement. 

••We  fmj  participate  with  Your  Majesty,  in 
the  great  concern  which  Yoor  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  express  on  account  of  the  very  severe 
distress  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  which  has  been 
caused  by  another  fiiilure  of  the  Potato  Crop. 

••  We  can  assure  Your  Majesty,  that  our  best 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
operation  of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland,  and  we  beg  to  convey  to  Your  Majesty 
the  expression  of  our  thanks  for  Your  gracious 
intimation,  that  any  measure  by  which  those  Laws 
may  be  beneficially  amended,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  may  be  improved,  will  receive  Your 
Majesty's  cordial  assent. 

*•  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  the  gra- 
cious manner  with  which  Your  Majesty  has  ,been 
pleased  to  advert  to  the  loyal  spirit  of  Your  peo- 
ple, and  to  that  attachment  to  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  which  has  animated  them  during 
a  period  of  commercial  difficulty,  deficient  pro- 
duction of  food,  and  politioal  revolution. 

*•  We  join  with  Your  Majesty,  in  humbly  look- 
ing to  the  protection  of  Almighty  Grod,  for  fiivour 
in  our  continued  progress ;  and  we  beg  to  oonvey 
to  Your  Majesty  the  assurance  that  we  will  fiiith- 
ftiUy  assist  Your  Majesty  in  upholding  the  fabric 
of  the  Constitution,  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice." 

Mb.  E.  H.  BUNBURY  said,  that  in 
rising  to  second  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  must  assure  the  House,  that 
if  be  began  with  entreating  their  indul* 

fence  to  so  inexperienced  a  speaker  as 
imselfy  this  was  no  mere  matter  of  form, 
or  idle  compliance  with  established  cutetom. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  himself 
placed  in  a  situation  which  led  him  almost 
necessarily  to  look  back  upon  the  erents  of 
the  year  just  past,  and  to  look  around  him 
on  the  events  which  were  still  passing  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  without  feeling 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
such  as  to  lend  no  ordinary  degree  of  sig- 
nificance to  matters  which  on  other  occa- 
sions would  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  passing 
mention.  The  very  fact  that  they  were 
bow  again  assembled  in  the  ordinary  course 


of  things  to  resume  their  ordinary  delibe- 
rations, free  alike  from  the  control  of  an 
imporing  military  force,  and  from  the  in- 
timidation of  popular  tumult,  was  in  itself 
no  trifling  subject  of  congratulation. 
Again,  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
advert,  in  terms  that  could  not  but  be 
most  grateful  to  all  her  loyal  subjects,  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  had  reign- 
ed in  this  country,  notwithstanding  all  the 
agitation  that  prerailed  elsewhere.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  such  an  allusion  would 
have  been  deemed  unnecessary,  because 
the  tranquiUity  of  the  country  would  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  But  what  varied 
emotions  of  pride  and  gratitude  was  it  not 
calculated  to  call  forth  upon  the  present 
occasion !  He  trusted  that  it  was  in  no 
spirit  of  vain  presumption  that  he  ventured 
to  assert,  that  for  this  great  blessing  of  in- 
ternal peace  and  tranquillity, their  gratitude 
was  due,  not  only  to  that  Supreme  Dis- 
penser of  all  blessings,  to  whom  their 
thanks  should  ever  first  be  tendered — ^not 
only  to  that  GoTomment  which  had  dis- 
played, under  trying  circumstances,  an 
energy  and  firmness  without  which  no  Go- 
vernment would  ever  long  command  the 
confidence  of  the  British  people,  but  still 
more  to  that  people  itself,  whose  best  qua- 
lities had  never  been  more  prominently  dis- 
played than  during  the  trying  events  of  the 
past  year.  That  people  had  proclaimed,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  all  the 
world,  what  were  the  real  fruits  of  a  long 
period  of  free  institutions,  and  long  habits 
of  self-government.  He  felt  that  he  might 
be  thought  to  be  wandering  from  the  sub- 
jects immediately  before  them  if  he  thus 
referred  to  what  took  place  nearly  a  year 
back,  to  that  great  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  the  English  people,  when  they 
crushed  into  insignificance  a  threatened 
exhibition  of  physical  force  by  a  display  of 
power  tenfold  greater,  and  an  array  of 
numbers  ten  times  more  numerous.  But 
he  felt  that  it  was  to  the  noble  attitude 
assumed  on  that  occasion  by  the  English 
people,  that  they  were  indebted  for  the 
perfect  tranquillity  which  had  prevailed 
since  they  were  last  assembled — a  tran- 
quillity so  profound,  that  all  the  storms 
which  had  rolled  over  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope had  failed  to  awaken  even  the  faintest 
echo  from  the  British  shores.  He  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  continuance 
of  that  tranquillity.  It  was  not  only  on  the 
existence  of  internal  peace  and  tranquillity 
that  they  had  to  congratulate  themselves; 
he  rejoiced  also  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  abroad,  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
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friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of 
our  rulers  to  preserve  unbroken.  He 
could  not  but  refer  to  a  period  of  the  past 
year  when  the  revolution  which  had  oc- 
curred in  France,  and  had  shaken  the  social 
fabric  in  that  country  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, vas  followed  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity by  similar  revolutions  in  almost 
overy  other  Continental  State.  At  that 
time,  the  most  sanguine  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  hope  that  when  they 
should  again  assemble,  they  would  be  able 
to  rejoice  in  an  assurance  such  as  that  which 
they  had  just  heard.  Without  entering  on 
tho  numerous  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  policy,  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
who  preceded  him  had  touched  so  ably,  he 
would  only  add  his  humble  testimony  to 
that  of  the  noble  Lord,  so  far  as  a  recent 
visit  to  France  enabled  him  to  judge,  that 
in  that  country  which,  as  it  was  our  nearest 
neighbour,  might  be  our  most  valuable 
friend  or  our  only  formidable  foe — there 
existed  at  this  time  a  greater  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  than  at  any  for- 
mer period.  He  derived  this  assurance, 
not  from  the  sentiments  of  tliis  or  that 
Minister — not  from  the  disposition  of  any 
party  who  found  itself  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  that  country  to-day,  and  who 
might  be  driven  from  it  to-morrow — but 
from  the  disposition  of  that  numerous  class 
of  the  French  people  whose  sentiments 
had  now  for  the  first  time  been  called  into 
operation.  He  believed  that  the  great 
number  of  small  landed  proprietors,  who 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  war,  in  the  form 
of  increased  conscription  and  increased 
taxation,  were  altogether  opposed  to  any 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  involve  France  in  any  hasty  or 
inconsiderate  war,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  a  class  which  formed  such  a  great 
majority  of  its  population.  But  not  only  had 
the  House  to  rejoice  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  at  home  and  peace  abroad; 
they  had  also  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  trade  was  reviving  and 
manufactures  on  the  increase.  This  re- 
sult was  doubly  grateful  when  he  re- 
ferred back  to  the  present  period  of  last 
year,  which  offered  an  unexampled  crisis, 
such,  indeed,  as  few  nations  could  have 
survived,  and  which  was  followed  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  revive  from  its 
effects,  by  convulsions  on  the  Continent, 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  all 
credit,  and  annihilate  all  commerce.  They 
had  felt  the  effect  of  those  convulsions,  but 


now  they  were  fast  recovering,  and  this  fiwjt 
alone  would  show  the  firm  foundation  on 
which  British  commerce  rested,  and  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  our  resoorces. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning a  few  of  the  leading  facts.  In 
January  and  February,  1848,  there  was' 
a  fast  growing  increase  in  the  export  tjnde. 
The  three  succeeding  months  felt  the  effects 
of  the  events  on  the  Continent.  After  the 
expiration  of  those  three  months  the  reced- 
ing condition  of  the  exports  was  stopped. 
In  October  last,  the  exports  affai#exceeded 
those  of  October,  1847,  and  m  December, 
the  increase  was  not  only  continued,  but  was 
extended.  In  the  month  ending  the  5th 
of  November,  the  first  in  which  there  was 
any  return  to  an  increase  (if  he  might  be 
allowed  such  an  expression),  the  increase 
was  a  little  more  than  30,000^  In  the 
month  ending  the  5th  of  December,  it  had 
risen  to  132,000?.,  whilst  in  that  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  it  had  reached  589,000£ 
This  great  increase  of  the  exports  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  decided  revival  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  It  was  gratifying  also  to  reflect 
that  concurrently  with  this  increase  in  the 
exports,  the  amount  of  imports  cleared  for 
home  consumption,  and  of  such  imports 
especially  as  entered  most  generally  into 
the  consumption  of  the  poor  man,  which 
constituted  his  comforts,  or  even  his 
luxuries — that  in  such  imports  as  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  there  had  been 
either  a  considerable  increase,  or  at  all 
events  they  had  maintained  their  former 
position,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
causes  which  might  have  combined  to  de- 
press them.  That  such  a  flourishing  state 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  internal  consump- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  revenue,  was  to  be  expected; 
and  they  had  already  heard  from  the  noble 
Lord  that  such  was  in  effect  the  case.  He 
believed,  indeed,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  he  brought  forward  his  financial 
statement  at  the  commencement  of  last 
year,  could  little  have  looked  forward  to 
such  an  increase  in  the  revenue  as  had 
marked  the  last  quarter.  This  state  of 
the  finances  would  have  been  most  satis- 
factory even  if  there  had  been  no  prospect 
that  that  increase  of  revenue  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  of  expenditure; 
but  he  was  sure  he  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  every  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House, 
when  he  stated  that  there  was  no  passage 
in  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech 
which  he  had  hoard  with  greater  satisfac- 
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tioD,  than  that  in  which  Her  Majesty  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  making  a  great 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  estimates  of  the  current 
year  would  fall  far  short  of  the  preceding 
one.  He  helieved  there  had  heen  for  some 
time  past  a  great  and  increasing  feeling 
that  the  burdens  of  the  country  were  ez- 
cessive,  that  the  taxation  was  too  heayy, 
that  some  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  expenditure,  and  that  the 
estimates  of  succeeding  years  should  be 
reduced.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  tax- 
ation had  been  really  excessive,  if  com- 
pared with  the  resources  of  the  British 
people.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  it  would 
be  vqry  difficult  to  put  a  limit  to  those  re- 
sources; that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say  what  amount  of  taxation  the  British 
people  would  not  be  able  to  bear — nay, 
what  amount  they  would  not  willingly  and 
cheerfully  bear,  if  they  believed  it  to  be 
^absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  pros- 
perity or  uphold  the  credit  of  the  country. 
But  he  believed  that  the  feeling  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  being  exces- 
sive, had  arisen  not  so  much  from  the 
actual  amount,  as  because  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  greater  than  was  neces- 
sary. He  thought  it  would  be  most  un- 
just to  reflect  either  upon  the  present 
Government  or  that  which  preceded  it 
upon  this  account,  or  to  charge  them 
with  any  disposition  unnecessarily  to  ag- 
gravate the  burdens  of  the  nation,  or  with 
any  wanton  or  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
public  money;  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  all  Governments  that 
every  Minister  in  his  own ,  department 
should  attend  more  especially  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  department,  and  that  Go- 
vernments were  apt  to  overlook  an  increas- 
ing expenditure  because  they  believed  it  to 
be  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.  It  fell  within  the  province  of  that 
House  to  check  a  Minister  in  such  a  course, 
and  recall  to  his  recollection  the  necessity 
of  moderating  expenditure.  He  considered 
that  that  House  was  never  more  properly 
discharging  its  constitutional  functions  than 
when  so  employed;  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  one  more  willing  to  admit 
than  were  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  them- 
selves that  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  last  Session,  and 
the  Committee  which  was  then  appointed 
upon  the  Navy  Estimates — which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  followed^  by  similar  investi- 
gation into  other  branches  this  Session — 
had  been  attended  with  very  great  advan- 


tage to  the  country.  Upon  this  subject  he 
would  only,  in  addition,  advert  to  a  circu- 
lar which  had  lately  been  issued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Naval  Department,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  every  hon.  Gentleman  had  seen, 
in  order  to  show  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  those  discussions,  and  how  much  might 
be  accomplished  when  the  subjedt  was  se- 
riously met  and  considered.  He  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  would  be  the  pre- 
cise amount  or  nature  of  the  retrenchments 
which  the  estimates,  when  presented  to  the 
House,  would  exhibit;  but  he  trusted  those 
estimates  would  be  such  as  to  show  to  the 
people  that  the  Government  were  really 
disposed  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  that 
retrenchment  which  they  had  professed 
themselves  ready  to  adopt,  in  so  far  as 
might  be  compatible  with  the  real  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service;  and  ho  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  England  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency of  those  retrenchments,  if  it  were 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  they  could 
not  be  carried  further  without  endangering 
the  public  credit  or  the  national  honour. 
One  subject  had  been  alluded  to  in  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  Speech  in  so  pointed  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
briefly  touching  upon  it — he  alluded  to  the 
Navigation  Laws.  Whatever  diversity  of 
opinion  might  bo  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  policy  and  operation  of  those 
laws  —  whatever  divergence  of  opinion 
might  be  seen  when  they  should  come  to 
the  consideration  of  those  laws,  he  trusted 
he  was  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
House  would  unanimously  concur  in  ex-* 
pressing  their  willingness  to  take  them 
again  into  their  consideration,  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  a  searching  examination. 
Without  at  all  forestalling  the  discussion 
upon  this  subject,  for  which  there  would  be 
many  more  fitting  opportunities,  he  would 
mention  one  circumstance  which  weighed 
strongly  with  himself  as  an  argument  for 
reconsidering  them.  It  was  this :  he 
thought  that  every  one  would  admit,  who 
had  examined  the  legislation  upon  this 
subject,  that  that  legislation  during  some 
past  years  had  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
a  series  of  concessions  of  particular  points 
affecting  those  laws;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  had  upheld  the  system  as  a  whole,  they 
had  agreed  to  concessions,  which,  if  they 
were  not  opposed  to  the  letter,  were  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  the  spirit,  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws;  and  he  believed  that  whenever 
the  legislation  of  a  country  presented  this 
aspect,   it  afforded,   if   not  a  strong  pre- 
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somptioD,  at  least  a  strong  probability  that 
there  might  be  something  radically  and 
fundamentally  wrong  in  the  principle  itself. 
He  thought,  at  all  events,  that  it  afforded 
just  grounds  upon  which  a  reasonable  Le- 
gislature might  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  those  con- 
cessions had  been  extorted  in  each  case  by 
the  force  of  particular  circumstances,  or 
whether  they  had  resulted  from  something 
inherently  wrong  in  the  broad  basis  of  the 
system.  He  turned  now  to  that  subject 
upon  which  the  noble  Lord  had  already 
touched,  and  it  was  a  subject  so  painful 
that  it  was  with  unwillingness  he  now 
alluded  to  it.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  the  fact,  that  the  condition  of 
that  sister  country,  which  was  so  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  us  that  her  prosperity 
must  ever  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  thitf 
country,  and  that  her  adversity  could  never 
be  looked  upon  with  indifference,  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  He  might  look  in- 
deed with  triumph  at  the  success  of  our 
efforts  in  suppressing  anarchy,  and  putting 
down  open  rebellion;  but  it  was  with  pain 
and  regret  he  had  heard  the  announcement 
that  the  disaffection  in  that  country  still 
continued  to  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  re- 
newal of  those  extraordinary  powers  for 
which  Her  Majesty *s  Government  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  the  last  Session.  That  those 
extraordinary  powers  would  again  be  grant- 
ed if  it  should  be  found  that  a  necessity 
for  them  still  existed,  he  could  not  doubt; 
and  he  believed  that  he  placed  no  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  disposition  of 
the  present  Parliament,  or  in  the  dis- 
position of  any  Parliament  that  ever  sat 
within  these  walls,  when  he  stated  that 
no  effort  would  be  wanting  on  their 
parts  to  uphold  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  the  preservation  of  order  and 
peace.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  there  was 
the  very  onerous  duty  incumbent  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  proving  that 
that  necessity  did  exist,  and  that  rea- 
sons as  cogent  for  the  renewal  of  the 
power  would  be  required  as  those  which 
had  induced  them  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, with  an  unanimity  rarely  seen,  to 
arm  the  Government  with  extraordinary 
and  unusual  powers.  There  was  one 
other  subject,  and  only  one,  upon  which 
he  should  presume  further  to  trouble 
the  House,  and  that  one  was  fraught 
with  so  many  difficulties  that  he  scarcely 


knew  how  to  allude  to  it — he  meant 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  It 
was  impossible  to  disguise  from  themselves 
that  in  widertaking  to  introduce  a  poor- 
law  into  that  coimtry  they  were  trying  a 
very  difiSoult  experiment.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  poor-law  into  any  country  was 
always  a  delicate  and  difficult  task ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  which  unhappily 
existed  in  Ireland  when  the  poor-law  wae 
introduced,  considering  that  that  country 
was  then  recovering,  and  only  just  reco- 
vering, from  the  effects  of  a  calamity 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
nations,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  introduction 
of  a  law  of  that  nature  were  so  great  and 
so  various,  that  they  could  scarcely  wonder 
that  its  working  had  not  been  so  satisfac- 
tory as  might  have  been  desired.  Such  a 
result  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  errors 
or  defects  in  the  law  itself;  but  he  would 
not  advert  to  them  further  than  to  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  in  approaching  that 
difficult  problem,  they  should  avoid  encum- 
bering it  with  any  increased  difficulties, 
by  mixing  up  with  it  party  questions,  or 
political  animosities.  He  trusted  that  they 
should  all  approach  it  with  an  humble 
hope  and  earnest  desire  satisfactorily  to 
grapple  with  all  its  difficulties,  and  that 
they  would  avoid  above  all  things  increas- 
ing those  difficulties  by  embarrassing  the 
subject  with  matters  which  did  not  belong 
to  it.  He  trusted  that  those  Irish  Mem- 
bers who  had  now  returned  to  that  House 
with  naturally  strong  sentiments  upon  this 
subject,  would  believe  that  English  Mem- 
bers were  actuated  hke  themselves  by  the 
strongest  desire  to  do  justice  to  that  un- 
happy country.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  believe  him  when  he  asserted,  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  were 
many  Members  of  that  House,  personally 
unconnected  with  Ireland,  as  was  he  him- 
self, who  yet  entertained,  in  codimon  with 
himself,  no  other  sentiments  towards  that 
unhappy  country  but  those  of  deep  regret 
for  her  past  wrongs,  and  deep  sympathy 
with  her  present  condition  ;  and  he  knew 
that  many  were  prepared  to  join  heart  and 
hand  with  any  party,  no  matter  on  which 
side  of  the  House  they  sat,  who  could  show 
them  any  practical  means  of  repairing  those 
wrongs  and  alleviating  those  sufferings.  But 
he  must  entreat  them  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  any  body  of  men  in 
one  Session,  or  even  in  a  few  consecutive 
Sessions,  to  undo  that  which  had  been 
the  work  of  years.     He  entreated  them  to 
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remember  that  aU  the  social  dvils  of  Ire- 
land could  not  be  remedied  in  an  hour  or 
a  day ;  but  that  of  necessity  it  must  be  a 
work  of  time  to  remedy  aU  those  evils,  to 
eradicate  all  those  prejudices,  to  allay  all 
those  animosities,  which  differences  of  race, 
differences  of  religion,  and  differences  of 
social  condition,  had  combined  through 
a  long  period  of  time  to  create  and  to 
aggravate.  He  trusted  most  sincerely 
that  they  should  all  unite  in  the  same 
earnest  desire  to  bring  to  a  happy  con- 
elusion  that  great  work  upon  which  they 
now  proposed  to  enter.  He  believed 
that  ne  had  now  touched  upon  all  the 
questions  alluded  to  in  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech  —  touched  upon 
them  feebly  he  was  aware,  but  still  with  a 
deep  sense  of  their  interest  and  importance, 
and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  kind  indulgence  which  they 
had  granted  him. 

Mr.  speaker  then  read  the  Speech 
and  the  Address.  On  the  question  being 
put  that  the  Address  be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Disraeli  rose 
together.  The  former  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, gave  way,  when — 

Mr.  DISRAELI  rose  and  said  :  I  am 
sure.  Sir,  that  Her  Majesty,  since  Her 
accession,  has  never  yet  delivered  a  gra- 
cious Speech  to  Her  Parliament  in  which 
She  has  felt  it  Her  duty  to  allude  to  sub- 
jects of  such  great  importance  as  in  that 
Speech  to  which  we  have  listened  to-day; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  both  in  that 
Speech,  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  ad- 
vised to  address  to  Her  Parliament,  and  in 
that  answer  which  has  now  been  proposed 
for  us  to  offer  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne, 
I  do  not  find  that  a  fair  and  candid  state- 
ment is  conveyed  as  to  the  condition  of  this 
country — not  a  candid  statement  either  as 
regards  the  internal  condition  of  this  coun- 
try or  its  external  relations.  At  this  mo- 
ment, important  and  numerous  as  are  the 
subjects  for  our  consideration,  doubtless 
the  most  exigent  would  seem  to  be  the 
state  of  Ireland.  The  language  which  I 
find  in  the  note  that  I  have  made  of  the 
Speech,  does  not  convey  to  me  the  im- 
pression that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  state  of  Ireland  re- 
quires any  immediate  remedy.  The  lan- 
guage is  obscure;  and  if  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  it  will  show  the  advantage 
of  discussion  in  the  present  instance.  I  find 
it  stated  that  "  the  operation  of  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  wiU 
properly  be  a  subject  of  early  inquiry;" 


"  and  any  measures  by  which  those  laws 
may  be  beneficially  amended,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  may  be  improved,  will 
receive  my  cordial  assent."  Now,  I  think 
it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  know 
what  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  mean  to 
convey  by  the  phrase  "  early  inquiry." 
Is  it  an  inquiry,  for  example,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons?  In 
that  case  the  **  inquiry,"  no  doubt,  might 
be  early,  but  the  conclusion  most  probably 
would  be  late.  And  why  an  inquiry  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
We  have  had  sufiicient  experience,  I  think, 
of  what  inquiries  by  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  accomplish  upon 
subjects  upon  which  an  Administration, 
duly  informed,  ought  to  have  initiated 
measures.  I  do  not  see  why,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
poor-law  in  Ireland  should  be  an  exception 
to  that  experience.  You  have  a  Poor  Law 
Commission  in  Ireland — ^you  have  a  Govern- 
ment Board  in  Ireland;  and  I  want  to 
know  from  what  sources  can  the  Adminis- 
tration obtain  more  ample  and  satisfactory 
information  than  from  such  quarters?  They 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
tion; if  they  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
alteration  in  the  laws,  they  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  legislate  upon  that  well-digest- 
ed information.  They  have  had  sufficient 
time  well  to  consider  the  authentic  infor- 
mation that  has  reached  them;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  if 
the  only  measure  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters are  about  to  bring  forward  with  re- 
spect to  that  country  is  the  proposition  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
law  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  I  think 
that  is  a  course  neither  satisfactory  nor 
statesmanlike.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment— no  one  can — the  urgency  of  the 
state  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  re- 
present that  country  have  much  to  answer 
for,  in  my  opinion,  to  their  constituents. 
They  have  to  consider  whether  the  state  of 
Ireland  is  merely  brought  about  by  the  pre- 
sent operation  of  the  poor-laws — whether 
it  may  not  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
occasioned  and  aggravated  by  other  mea- 
sures which  they  supported,  and  by  the 
non-adoption  of  other  measures  which  they 
opposed — measures  to  which,  by  the  by, 
they  gave  their  private  encouragement, 
and  offered  their  public  opposition.  There- 
fore, when  Gentlemen  representing  Ireland 
come  forward  and  complain  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  it  is  well  that  they  should  re- 
collect how  far  they  individually  may  be 
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responsible  for  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
I  believe  I  see  a  Gentleman  opposite  who 
represents  a  county  in  Ireland.  I  read  a 
speech  of  his  at  a  county  meeting  the 
other  day;  I  read  the  reasons  he  alleged 
for  the  present  condition  of  Ireland;  and 
one  of  the  weightiest  was  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  law  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1846. 
But  when  I  referred  to  the  list  of  those 
who  voted  for  that  repeal,  I  found  in 
it  the  name  of  that  worthy  knight  of 
the  shire.  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  whether  these  circumstances — 
Irish  Members  complaining  so  much  who 
supported  that  repeal,  and  who  opposed 
measures  that  were  brought  forward  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  privately  encou- 
raged at  meetings  holden  by  those  very 
same  Members — are  to  be  forgotten  at  this 
moment.  I  confess  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  have  little  inclination  or  heart  to 
dwell  upon  the  present  occasion.  There 
was  a  policy  once  proposed  in  this  House 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  which  by  the  Irish 
Members  was  defeated,  but  which,  if  it  had 
been  pursued,  would  have  produced  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  we  now  see  in 
that  country — a  policy  which  subsequently 
was  partially  pursued,  even  by  the  Go- 
vernment who  then  opposed  it.  The  pro- 
poser of  that  policy  is  no  longer  among  us. 
At  a  time  when  everything  that  is  occur- 
ring vindicates  his  prescience  and  demands 
bis  energy,  we  have  no  longer  his  sagacity 
to  guide  or  his  courage  to  sustain  us.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Parliamentary  strife,  that 
plume  can  soar  no  more  round  which  we 
loved  to  rally.  But  he  has  left  us  the  legacy 
of  heroes — the  memory  of  his  great  name, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  great  example. 
Sir,  there  is  one  subject,  I  confess,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
has  been  omitted  from  Her  Majesty's 
Speech.  I  think  I  may  congratulate  the 
House,  the  country,  and  the  Government, 
that  they  have  not  brought  forward  a  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  Ireland,  the  only  re- 
commendation of  which  was  the  tradition- 
ary approbation  of  statesmen  who  existed 
hidf  a  century  ago,  and  who,  if  they  were 
not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  they  then 
adopted,  at  least  formed  that  opinion  under 
circumstances  very  different  to  those  under 
which  we  unhappily  now  live;  a  measure 
which  it  was  rumoured  was  to  be  intro- 
duced the  moment  Parliament  assembled, 
the  rumour  assuming  at  one  time  all  the 
colour  of  authenticity.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  to  encounter,  that 


we  have  not  that  measure  introduced — a 
measure  which,  while  it  would  violate  prin- 
ciple, could  not  accomplish,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  any  of  the  objects  of  policy — which 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  a  great 
blow  to  the  Church,  from  sanctioning  a  too 
prevalent  misconception  as  to  the  tenure 
under  which  the  ecclesiastical  estates  is 
holden — a  measure  which  would  not  con- 
ciliate those  whom  it  was  projected  to 
please,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
have  outraged  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions of  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms.  I  think  that 
omission  from  Her  Majesty's  Speeph  is  a 
significant  subject  for  congratulation.  It 
argues,  I  think,  rather  a  want  of  resource 
in  the  statesmen  of  the  present  age,  that 
their  only  expedient  for  the  cure  of  Irish 
evils  should  be  the  revival  of  an  antiquated 
project,  which  really  is  not  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  or  to  the 
present  condition  of  these  kingdoms.  I 
trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  pro- 
ject. Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  will 
never  bear  discussion  in  this  House,  and 
that  no  Parliament  will  pass  it  that  fairly 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
these  realms.  Sir,  there  are  three  para- 
graphs in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  which  I 
must  describe  as  congratulatory  para- 
graphs; they  refer  to  the  state  of  com- 
merce, to  the  state  of  manufactures,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  revenue.  There  can  be 
but  one  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  Gen- 
tlemen on  either  side  of  the  House,  at 
hearing  that  there  is  an  increase  of  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
especiaUy  among  those  Gentlemen  who 
come  from  rural  regions,  because  certain- 
ly they  cannot  assure  the  House  that 
there  is  any  increase  of  employment  in 
that  quarter.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  when  I  am  called  upon  to  express 
great  satisfaction  that  commerce  is  re- 
viving from  those  checks  which  during  the 
last  Session  we  had  to  deplore,  I  am  re- 
quired to  assent  to  a  statement  which  ap- 
pears to  me  contrary  to  fact,  and  which, 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  is  cal- 
culated to  convey  to  the  people  a  very  de- 
ceptive conclusion.  Taking  a  general 
view  of  the  commercial  position  of  this 
country  at  the  present  moment,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  country  is  great- 
ly suffering.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  exports  have  fallen  off  by  millions; 
that  that  decay  has  been,  though  ra- 
pid, in  a  certain  sense  gradual,  and  that 
it  has  taken  place  under  a  new  commer^ 
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cial  system.     That  commercial  system  was 
introduced  to  our  notice  and  adopted  by 
our   votes,    on   the   observation   of  three 
years;  and  now  we  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  results  also  the  observation  of  a 
period  of  equal  duration.     I  am  willing  to 
admit — ^more  than  willing  to  admit,  I  am 
anxious  to  enforce — the  expediency  of  the 
most  unimpassioned  spirit  in  discussing  now 
our  commercial  system.     When  these  al- 
terations were  proposed,  they  were  theo- 
retical   projects,    and   our   apprehensions 
were  equally  theoretical;   it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  under  such  circumstances 
there  should  have  been  in  our  discussion 
some  heat  and  passion ;  but  when  we  have 
results  before  us,  when  we  have  facts  to 
deal  with  that  are  official,  conclusions  that 
cannot  be  contradicted,  all  that  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  exercise  the  common  sense 
which  I  trust  we  all  possess,   and   draw 
those  deductions  which  no  one  can  deny, 
if  they  are  founded  upon  data  the  authenti- 
city  of  which  no   one  disputes.     In  my 
opinion  the  new  commercial  system,  the 
results  of  which   are  referred   to  in   the 
Speech,  has  had  a  trial,  a  fair  trial,  and 
has  failed.     ["Hear,  hear!''   and  some 
murmurs,]     I  am  aware  of  what  may  be 
urged  on  the  other  hand;  I  hear  murmurs 
that   are  repeating  the  arguments  which 
are  daily  produced;  it  will  be  said,  '*  True 
it  is,  the  new  commercial  system  has  been 
on  trial  for  some  three  years,  but  it  has 
had  to  encounter  exceptional  circumstances 
which  no  one  could   have  anticipated.'' 
['•  Hear,  hear  !"]      ••  Hear,  hear  !"    Ex- 
actly; you  agree  to  my  statement  of  your 
own  case.     '*  The  new  commercial  system 
has  had  to  encounter  a  famine  of  corn  in 
Europe,  a  famine  of  cotton  in  America;  it 
has  had  to  encounter  more  than  these  two 
great  disadvantages  —  it  has  had  to  en- 
counter convulsion  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent; you  cannot,  tljerefore,  be  surprised 
that  the  system  under  such  circumstances 
should  have  failed."     Now  let  us  look  at 
the  facts  of  the  case.   I  am  anxious  to  test 
the  results  of  our  commercial  system  in  a 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  opinions 
of  Gentlemen   opposite;    I  will   test  the 
effect   of  your  measures  upon  the   mar- 
kets which  you  have  most  lauded — ^your 
chosen   markets,   and   with  reference    to 
their  effect  upon  that  branch  of  industry 
whose  interest    you   most  advocate,   and 
which   all  must   acknowledge   to  be   the 
most  important  in  the  country,  because  all 
interests  in  the  country  in  turn  are  ob- 
liged to  bow  to  it.   I  will  see,  for  example, 


how   your    new   commercial    system   has 
worked  between  England  and  the  United 
States;  and  I  will  select  your  favourite  in- 
stance of  the  cotton  manufacture.     I  will, 
not  weary  you  now  by  referring  in  detail 
to  elaborate  statistics;  I  have  them  here. 
I  will  give  you  the  conclusions  at  which 
I  have  arrived  upon  official  statements  to 
which  you  can  appeal;  and  if  you  doubt 
those   conclusions,   in   the  course  of  the 
Session  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  refuting  them.     In  the  year  1847  the 
importations  from  the  United  States  into 
this  country  were  the  greatest  in  amount 
upon  record;  there  was  an  importation  of 
what  in  the  American  language  is  called 
'*breadstuffs "   to    so   great    an   amount 
that  the  extra  profit  of  the  Americans  upon 
breadstuffs,  as  compared  witl^  the  prices  in 
1848,  amounted  to  5,300.000^.  steriing; 
so  that  besides  the  ample  and  sufficient 
profit  the  Americans  would  have  obtained, 
under  any  circumstances,  by  the  prices  of 
1848  for  example,  the  excess  of  price  in 
1847,  in   consequence  of  the  famine  of 
corn  in  Europe,  gave  them  an  extra  profit 
of  5,300,000?.;   while,  in  consequence  of 
the  famine  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
although  they  sent  a  much  less  quantity 
than  in   the  preceding  years,  the   extra 
profits  upon   cotton,  compared   with   the 
prices  of  1846,  amounted  to  3,200.000?.; 
therefore  the  Americans  received  from  ua 
an  extra  profit  that  year  of  8,500,000?. 
Surely,     then,     1847,    by     the     magni^ 
tude  of  its  transactions,  was  a  year  ex- 
tremely favourable   to   commercial  inter- 
change,    and    therefore  your   two    great 
evils  of  corn  famine  in   Europe  and  cot- 
ton  famine   in   America   combined  toge- 
ther to   test  the  principles  of  your  new 
commercial  system  with  every  possible  ad- 
vantage.    The  natural  question  is,  what 
did  the  Americans  take  from  us  in   ex* 
change  under  these  circumstances  ?     Now, 
we  have  the  complete  returns  upon  this 
point  before  us  ;    and    I    find   that  they 
took  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  in  round 
numbers,  60.000.000  of  yards  extra.     In- 
stead of  25,000,000  which  they  took  from 
us  before  the  change  of  the  law,  they  took 
in   1847,  under  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances   I    have    stated.    85,000,000  of 
yards ;   an-  amount,  by  the  by,  not  equal 
to  that  which  the  old  Levantine   market 
takes    at    the    present    moment.        One 
might  pause  to  consider,  whether  taking 
60,000,000  yards  more  of  your  manufac- 
tures is  an  equivalent  exchange  for  the  im- 
mense importations  you  received  from,  and 
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the  immense  price  you  paid  to,  tbe  United 
States.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  returns 
before  us  prove  that  even  these  60,000,000 
of  yards  were  not  an  exchange  at  all  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
because  it  appears  by  the  official  returns 
of  the  United  States,  that  their  home 
manufactures  were  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  30,000  bales  per  annum;  but  in  the  year 
1847,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  cotton,  and  the  commercial  circum- 
stances that  allowed  her  to  import 
our  manufactures  much  cheaper  than 
she  could  manufacture  them  herself,  her 
domestic  manufactures  only  increased  by 
the  consumption  of  5,000  bales.  Now, 
25,000  bales,  the  decreased  amount  of  the 
American  home  consumption,  would  pro- 
duce about  60,000,000  of  yards,  the  in- 
(ireased  amount  of  British  exportation  to 
the  United  States;  and  so,  if  you  had 
not  taken  her  breadstuffs,  she  would 
equally  in  that  year  have  imported  from 

?ou  a  much  larger  amount  of  your  goods, 
'his  is  proved  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  1848,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  her  own  manufactures  increased  100,000 
bales;  and  the  amount  of  your  manufac- 
tures imported  into  the  United  States  has 
fallen  off  in  that  year  more  than  30,000,000 
of  yards.  The  two  famines  of  com  and 
eotton,  which  you  say  have  prevented  your 
system  from  having  a  fair  chance,  com- 
bined, in  fact,  to  give  you  a  chance  with 
the  United  States  which  probably  you  will 
never  enjoy  again.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  third  alleged  cause  of  failure.  Have 
we  not  every  day  since  Parliament  was 
prorogued — in  morning  journal  and  in 
evening  paper,  and  in  weekly  oracles — 
have  we  not,  while  all  of  us  deplored 
the  state  of  our  manufactures,  been  told 
that  with  the  convulsions  on  the  Continent 
it  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected — that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Continent,  it 
was  no  wonder  the  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester could  not  be  disposed  off  But 
from  tbe  official  returns  we  now  possess, 
it  appears  that  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope you  have  exported  more  cotton  goods 
than  you  did  the  year  before;  so  that  the 
third  great  cause  which  has  been  so  widely 
ch*culated  to  account  for  your  failure  turns 
out  to  be  a  highly  favourable  though  an  ex- 
ceptional cause,  no  doubt,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  your  system.  There  are  also  other 
circumstances  never  referred  to  by  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  also  exceptional  causes, 
but  still  highly  favourable  to  the  experi- 
ment of  your  new  system,  and  on  which 


you  canrtot  count  any  longer.  In  the  first 
place,  this  very  famine  of  corn  in  Europe 
prevented  that  agricultural  distress  which 
we  knew  to  be  inevitable,  and  whidh  we 
are  now  beginning  to  feel.  You  have 
thus  hitherto  been  sustained  by  that  home 
market  which  your  policy  was  calculated 
to  injure;  and  therefore  that  is  A  fourth 
exceptional  circumstance  on  which  you 
cannot  again  count.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  this  question.  Men  who  have 
deeply  considered  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial interchange  without  any  of  ouf 
passions,  men  not  connected  with  the 
parties  of  the  State,  men  who  wrote  before 
this  experiment  was  even  thought  of,  have 
always  taught  us  that  if  you  attempt  io  ^ght 
hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports,  indepen- 
dently of  many  evils  that  all  are  familiar 
with,  such  a  policy  would  have  a  dangerous 
effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals — an  effect  dangerous  to  all  coun^ 
tries,  but  more  particularly  to  a  cotmtry 
like  England,  with  her  fixed  debt  and 
great  fixed  payments.  Well,  what  has 
happened  ?  Why,  that  the  very  convul- 
sion of  Europe  which  you  assign  as  one  of 
the  reasons  of  the  failure  of  your  commer- 
cial system,  has  saved  you  from  that  ^reat 
evil;  has  saved  you  from  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  your  rash  legislation;  it 
has  brought  the  precious  metals  into  this 
country,  and  that  through  the  medium, 
not  of  commercial  transactions,  but  of 
political  circumstances.  Thus,  in  fact, 
there  are  fivp  important  circumstances 
which  h^ve  acted  in  favour  of  your  sys- 
tem, and  which  have  tended  to  diminish 
and  soften  those  inevitable  evils  which 
have  been  experienced,  while  you  have 
been  running  about  the  country  tel)^ng 
us  they  were  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  your  system.  The  question  then  arises^ 
why  has  your  system  failed  ?  It  has 
failed,  because  the  countries  whose  pro- 
ductions you  so  humbly  take  without 
conditions,  will  not  take  your  productions 
in  exchange.  I  have  shown  you  the  ope- 
ration of  the  system  in  the  instanee  of  the 
United  States  under  the  greatest  stimu- 
lus that  ever  acted  favourably  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  two  countries, 
namely,  with  a  com  famine  in  Europe,  and 
a  cotton  famine  in  America.  Receiving 
from  you  an  extra  profit  of  8,500,000Z. 
in  1848,  you  could  only  get  60,000,000 
yards  extra  taken  from  you,  and  then 
the  next  year  these  imports  to  the  United 
States  fall  down  one  half.  Look  at  your 
position  with  the  Braails.     Every  one  re- 
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coUacts  tbe  glowing  accounts  of  the  late 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
respect  to  the  Brazilian  trade — that  trade 
for  which  you  sacrificed  your  own  colonies. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  trade  with  the 
BrazHs  of  26,50a.00a  of  yards  in  1846 
•Ter  1845;  and  18,500,000  yards  in  1847 
over  1845;  and  this  increase  has  so  com- 
pletely glutted  that  market,  that  goods  are 
selling  at  Kio-  and  Bahia  at  cost  price. 
It  is  atated  in  tihe  Msrcantile  Journal, 


**  It  is  truly  alarming  to  think  vrhaJt  may  be  the 
molt  of  a  continuance- of  imports,  not  onlj  in.  the 
fiioe  of  a  verj  limited  inquiry,  bat  at  a  period  of 
the  year  vrhen  trade  is  almost  always  at  a^  stand. 
Why  cargo  after  cargo  of  goods  be  sent  hither  is 
an  enigma  we  cannot  solve.  Some  few  yessels 
iuiTe  yet  to^  arrive  ;  and,,  although  trade  may  pro- 
bably rerive  in  the  beginning  of  1849,  v^at  will 
become  of  the  goods  received  and  to  be  received  ? 
This  market  cannot  consume  them.  Stores,  ware- 
bouses,  and  the  eustom-house,  are  fiill  to  reple- 
tion ;  and  if  imports  oontinne  upon  the  same  scale 
M  beretofbre,  and  sales  have  to  be  forced,  we  may 
yet  have  to  witness- the  phenomenon  of  all  descrip^ 
tions  of  piece  goods  being  purchased  here  below 
the  prime  cost  in  the  oountry  of  production." 

Such  ia  the  state  of  matters  in  these  two 
fioarketa;  the  importance  of  which  you 
bave  so  much  vaunted,  and  to  obtain 
which'  for  your  cotton  goods  you  have  un- 
dergone such  vast  sacrifices.  I  do  not  see 
tbat  your  position  in  Europe  is  better. 
Kvssiift  is  still  hermetically  sealed^  and 
Prussia  is  not  yet  shaken.  I  know  that 
ibere  are  some  who  liold  tbat  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  e<«8eqaenoe  how  much  we  may  ex- 
port^ who  say  that  foreigneos  will  not  give 
us  their  productions  for  nothing,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  no  occasion  to  concern 
ourselves  as  to  the  means  and  modes  of  re- 
payment. There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign- 
ers will  not  give  us  their  goods  without 
some*  exchange  for  them;  but  the  question 
which  the  people  of  this  country  ai-e  con- 
sidering is,  what  are  the  terms  of  exchange 
most  beneficial  £or  us  to  adopt?  That 
is  tho  whole-  question.  You  may  glut 
markets,  as  I  have  shown  you  have  suc- 
oeedied  in  doing;  but  the  only  effect  of  your 
system — of  your  attempting  to  struggle 
agaanst  these  hostile  tariffs  by  opening 
jour  ports,  is,  that  you-  exchange  more 
of  your  own-  labour  every  year  and  everj 
month  for  a  less  quantity  of  foreigii  labour, 
that  you  render  British  labour  or  native 
industry  less  efficient,  that  you  degrade 
BHtish  labour,  necessarily  diminish  profits, 
and  therefore  must  lower  wages;  while 
philosophical  inquirers  have  shown  that 
jott  will  finally  effect  a  change  in  the 
VOL.CII.    {S£|} 


distribution  of  the  precious  metals  that 
must  be  pernicious,  and  may  be  fatal,  to 
this  country.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
all  practical  men  are  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  you  should  adopt  recipro- 
city as  the  principle  of  your  tariff —  not 
merely  from  practical  experience,  but  as 
an  abstract  truth.  This  was  the  principle 
of  the  commercial  negotiations  at  Utrecht 
— which  were  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
his  commercial  negotiations  at  Paris — 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Eden,  most  ably  pursued 
by  that  distinguished  man — and  which  was 
wisely  adopted  and  applied  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Lord  Liverpool;  but  which  was  deserted, 
flagrantly  and  unwisely,  in  1846.  There 
is  another  reason  why  you  can  no  longer 
delay  the  consideration  of  your  commercial 
system.  You  can  no  longer  delay  consid- 
ering the  state  of  your  colonies.  This  is 
an  age  of  principles,  and  no  longer  of  poli- 
tical expedients :  you  yourselves  are  the 
disciples  of  economy;  and  you  have  on 
every  occasion  enunciated  the  principle 
that  the  colonies  of  England  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  country.  You  ought, 
then,  to  act  towards  your  colonies  upon  the 
principle  you  have  adopted,  but  which  you 
have  never  practised.  But  observe  how 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  would  enable 
you  to  reconstruct  your  commercial  system 
in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  advantageous  to  the  colonies. 
By  extending  the  tariff  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  colonies,  you  would  cither  secure 
to  them  a  legitimate  advantage  in  the 
home  market ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  participation  in  an  interchange  of 
mutual  benefit  with  foreign  countries.  Ee- 
ciprocity,  indeed,  is  the  only  principle  on 
which  a  large  and  expansive  system  of 
commerce  can  be  founded.  Reciprocity  is 
indeed  a  great  principle.  It  is  at  once 
cosmopolitan  and  national.  The  system  you 
are  pursuing  is  one  quite  contrary  :  you  go 
on  fighting  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  you  are  fol- 
lowing a  course  most  injurious  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  And  every  year,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  you 
come  down  not  to  congratulate  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  state  of  our  com- 
merce, but  to  explain  why  it  suffers,  why 
it  is  prostrate  r  and  you  seem  yourselves 
happy  on  this  occasion  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  it  is  recovering — froni  what  ?  From 
unparalleled  distress.  I  wiU  not  trouble 
the  House  on  this  occasion  with  details. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  these  statis- 
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tics.  They  are  drawn  up  from  the  oflfi- 
cial  returns  in  the  library  upstairs,  and 
have  no  advantage  beyond  being  compre- 
hensive and  accurate.  But  there  is  one 
result  which  I  wish  fairly  to  put  before  the 
country.  I  wish  to  show  the  eflPect  of  our 
colonial  trade  on  that  very  industry  which 
is  the  great  advocate  in  this  country  for 
sacrificing  that  colonial  trade — I  mean  the 
industry  of  Lancashire.  I  shall  be  mis- 
taken if  hon.  Gentlemen  are  not  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  result  I  shall  place  before 
them.  I  am  going  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  ej^ports  of  cotton  goods  for  the 
space  of  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  ex- 
ports of  calicoes  plain  and  printed  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  namely,  from  1831  to 
1846,  both  to  British  and  foreign  pos- 
sessions, are  :  —  to  all  foreign  parts, 
5,913,506,603  yards  ;  to  British  coionies, 
3,269,754,578  yards;  so  that  the  colonies 
have  taken  313,000,277  yards  more  than 
lialf  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod Canada  has  taken  261,291,482  yards, 
and  the  British  West  Indies  418,991,491 
yards,  while  the  United  "States  have  taken 
514,889,624  yards,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  have  taken  165,000,000  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  same  period  the  British  West  Indies 
have  taken  more  than  the  foreign  West 
Indies  by  the  amount  of  86,475,524  yards; 
while  India  and  China,  as  compared  with 
the  Brazils,  have  exceeded  the  latter  by 
903,410,444  yards.  Perhaps  it  maybe 
said,  that  in  taking  =<ao  large  a  period  as 
sixteen  years,  I  may^  have  obtained  a  de- 
ceptive average  as  to  the  latter  and  more 
important  years  of  that  term.  Well,  I 
have  divided  the  sixteen  years  into  two 
portions  of  eight  years  each,  and  I  find 
that  in  the  last  ci^ht  years,  eompared  with 
the  first  eight,  there  has  been  an  increase 
to  Biitish  possessions,  compared  with  fo- 
reign parts,  of  1,566,792,086  against 
1,000,645,008,  giving  an  increase  to  our 
own  possessions  of  upwards  of  516,000,000. 
In  the  same  period,  the  proportionate  in- 
crease to  British  colonies,  compared  with 
foreign  Europe,  is  738,000,000  of  yards. 
In  the  same  period,  the  increase  to  British 
North  America,  compared  with  the  United 
States,  has  been  69,341,000  yards.  The 
increase  to  the  British  colonies,  compared 
with  the  whole  of  foreign  America,  is 
as  follows  :  — increase  to  the  colonies, 
1,430,217,920  yards;  foreign  America, 
310,212,971  yards;  greater  increase  to  the 
colonies,  1,120,000,949  yards.  The  de- 
erease  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  eight 


years  is  105,932,279  yards.  In  the  total 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  all  parts 
there  has  been  in  1847-48  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  1844-45  of  174,633,675 
yards;  the  decrease  in  the  British  posses- 
sions has  been  232,569,836  yards;  the  in- 
crease to  foreign  parts  is  57,940,151 
yards.  As  to  sugar-growing  countries* 
the  total  decrease  to  British  sugar-grow- 
ing colonies,  since  the  Act  of  1846,  is 
143,779,144  yards;  while  the  increase  to 
foreign  sugar-growing  countries  is  only 
13,792,885  yards.  These  are  instructive 
data,  taken  from  our  own  ofiicial  documents, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  your  new  commer- 
cial system.  These  documents  are  drawn 
up  by  yoor  own  officers,  sometimes  doc- 
tored by  your  own  officers;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  these,  you  are  calling  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  express  an  opinion 
that  we  are  enjoying  a  wholesale  and  satis- 
factory revival  of  trade.  J  will  not  dwell 
on  the  revenue.  It  seems  that  the  voice  of 
the  Government,  so  far  as  the  Speech  is 
concerned,  is  not  exceedingly  strong  on 
that  point;  and  when  I  recollect  what  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  the  increase  of 
which  we  have  heard,  and  that  on  the  very 
tlay  on  which  Parliament  meets,  that  source 
has  espired,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  low- 
ness  of  their  tone;  but  I  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  congratulating  the  country  upon  it. 
I  should  have  thought,  rather,  that  the 
state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  state  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  revenue,  might  have 
forced  Ministers  to  well  consider  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  commercial  code  of 
the  country  should  be  established;  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  old  opinions,  they 
would  have  held  that  reciprocity  ought  to 
be  the  acknowledged  principle  of  our 
trade,  and  that  it  was  the  only  principle 
that,  wisely  managed,  could  have  recon- 
structed with  any  satisfaction  our  colo- 
nial system.  I  now  approach  a  more 
interesting  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
than  any  of  the  others  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called;  but  I  have  fcH  it  my 
duty,  in  vindication  of  those  opinions 
which,  though  outnumbered  on  them,  we 
are  still  prepared  to  support,  to  place 
those  views  before  the  country— confident, 
and  never  more  confident,  that  ultimately 
they  will  be  adopted  by  that  public  opinion 
which  is  now  rising  to  uphold  the  principle 
I  have  advocated.  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  call  attention  to  those  more  lively  and 
stimulating  subjects  which  formed  the 
principal  part  of  the  address  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  (Lord  H.  Yanc).     I  confess  that 
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when  I  listened  to  Her  Majestj^s  most 
gracious  Speech,  and  still  more  to  the  well- 
trained  echo  it  called  forth,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  moral  courage  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  is  the  first  time  since  I  hare 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House 
that  the  Sovereign  has  met  Parliament 
and  not  heen  able  to  congratulate  the 
House  of  Commons  that  she  has  received 
from  all  Her  Allies  expressions  of  their 
continued  amity.  That  most  significant 
omission,  however,  got  over,  Her  Majesty 
has  been  advised  to  feel  *'  it  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  state  that  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  contending 
parties  have  consented  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms 
of  peace.'*  Now,  that  expression  is  to  me 
very  obscure,  and  rather  diplomatic  than 
Parliamentary.  Who  are  the  contending 
Powers  ?  Are  they  Her  Majesty's  Allies? 
Where  are  they  ?  I  have  heai*d  indeed 
that  in  the  north  of  Europe  there  was  a 
suspension  of  arms.  It  turns  out  that  this 
18  the  case  with  regard  to  a  State  to  whose 
position  I  had  the  honour  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  May  last — the 
valiant  and  indomitable  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  course  I 
then  recommended  had  been  followed,  there 
would  have  been  not  only  a  suspension  of 
avms,  but  an  established  peace.  But  what 
suspension  of  arms  has  taken  place  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  to  me  a  mystery ;  and 
probably  we  shall  be  enlightened  on  the 
subject  by  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Has  there  been  a  suspension  of 
arms  between  Austria  and  Sardinia?  Or 
is  it  a  suspension  of  arms  between  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  and  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
nine. I  should  have  thought  at  first  that  a 
suspension  of  arms  might  have  taken  place 
in  the  case  of  another  Power  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  had  I  not  encountered  some 
paragraphs  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  such 
impenetrable  obscurity  that  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  annex  any  very  definite  idea  to  them. 
We  are  told  that  the  *'  hostilities  carried  on 
in  the  island  of  Sicily  were  attended  with 
circumstances  so  revolting,  that  the  British 
and  French  admirals  were  impelled  by 
motives  of  humanity  to  interpose,  and  to 
stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood."  Now, 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  further  ef- 
fusion of  blood  was  stayed  by  the  French 
and  British  admirals  without  any  instruc- 
tions from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ?  Or 
is  the  policy  of  England  dictated  by  a 
French  admiral  ?  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  preposterous — I  should  say  nothing 


more  improbable — did  I  not  recollect  a 
remarkable  debate  in  another  place  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Session,  in  which  direct  in- 
quiries were  made  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters on  this  very  point,  and  on  the  pro- 
bable conduct  of  the  British  admiral.  I 
[  remember  the  mysterious  answer  to  the 
,  person  who  made  that  inquiry  ;  but  1  could 
not  have  imagined  that  after  that  inquiry 
and  reply  the  British  and  French  admirals 
riding  at  anchor  in  those  waters  would, 
acting  only  on  their  own  haphazard 
views  of  things,  take  proceedings  of  the 
gravest  character  between  a  Sovereign  and 
his  subjects.  If  this  be  the  suspension 
of  arms  in  the  south  of  Europe  on  which 
we  are  now  congratulated, .  and,  in  re- 
turn, asked  to  congratulate  the  Crown, 
I,  for  one,  must  desire  to  be  excused  from 
such  a  course.  Then  follows  the  following 
illustrative  paragraph : — 

"  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  interval  thus  ob- 
tained, to  propose,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  an  arrangement  calculated 
to  produce  a  permanent  settlement  of  affairs  in 
Sicily.  The  negotiation  on  these  matters  is  still 
pending." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no  idea  who 
the  King  of  Naples  is.  I  never  heard  of 
the  King  of  Naples.  Probably  some  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government  ^will  tell 
us  who  he  is.  These  are  days  of  great  diplo- 
matic confusion  and  rapid  political  change; 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  some  such  Power 
may  have  arisen ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  yet  recognised.  Why,  I  should  have 
as  soon  thought  of  hearing  a  speech  from 
the  Queen  of  London  as  to  hear  of  such  a 
Power  as  the  King  of  Naples.  It  appears 
that  the  Two  SiciUes  is  no  longer  to  be 
mentioned,  but  we  are  to  be  treated  with 
a  perfectly  new  title,  in  order,^  I  suppose,  to 
prepare  us  for  the  change  that  is  intended. 
"Negotiation, "we are  told,  •*  on  these  mat- 
ters is  still  pending."  What  negotiation  ? 
Has  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies agreed  to  any  negotiation,  or  to  any 
suspension  of  arms  ?  Has  he  given  in  hia 
adhesion  to  any  mediation  on  the  part  of 
the  British  and  French  admirals  ?  These 
are  points  requiring  explanation  ;  for  \o  me 
it  does  not  appear  that  anybody  is  negotia- 
ting except  ourselves.  Then  we  are  told 
that— 

"  It  is  my  constant  desire  to  maintain  with  alt 
foreign  States  the  most  friendly  relations." 

But  we  are  not  told,  as  generally  we  are 
told,  that  all  foreign  States  are  also 
anxious  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  us.  It  would  be  highly  satia- 
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factory  to  know  if  Her  Majesty  has  any 
allies  left:  if  the  progress  of  diplomacy 
has  at  least  left  her  with  some  well- wishers. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  found  it  neessary  to  ad- 
dress Parliament  in  terms  so  vague 
and  so  obscure  about  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  country.  Since  we  met  this 
time  last  year,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able change  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  result  has  not  been  extremely  satisfac- 
tory.  Look  at  the  state  of  France — look  at 
the  state  of  the  whole  centre  of  Europe,  the 
fairest  and  most  favoured,  the  most  civil- 
ised countries.  I  find  in  France  a  repub- 
lic without  republicans,  and  in  Germany  an 
«mpire  without  an  emperor  ;  and  this  is 
progress !  This  is  the  brilliant  achievement 
of  universal  suffrage  —  the  high  politic 
consummation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people !  Yes  1  these  are  the  constitu- 
tional models  and  the  political  exemplars 
that  are  to  fashion  the  future  of  our  free 
«nd  famous  England.  It  would  be  a 
flcene  of  unrivalled  absurdity  were  not  the 
•circumstances  connected  with  it  calcu- 
lated to  create  terror.  There  wanted  but 
one  ingredient  in  the  mess  to  make  the 
incantation  perfectly  infernal.  A  reptib* 
lie  without  republicans,  an  empire  with- 
out an  emperor,  required  only  mediations 
without  an  object  to  mediate  about  :  and 
the  saturnalia  of  diplomacy  would  mx  with 
the  orgies  of  politics  !  Well,  you  have  got 
ihem  at  length.  I  had  the  honour  last  year 
to  warn  the  House  against  mock  noedia- 
tions;  and!  tUnk  the  result  has  proved  that 
a  Member  of  Parliament  had  a  right  to  in- 
quire the  object  of  a  mediation,  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
particularly  the  parties  between  whom  the 
mediation  was  ^o  take  place.  There  is 
a  mediation  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  com- 
menced last  May;  but  nothing  is  yet  con- 
cluded. You  were  called  upon  by  Denmark 
to  fulfil  an  unequivocal  engagement  in  a 
treaty;  and  if,  at  the  moment,  you  had 
acted  with  justice  and  firmness,  you  would, 
probably,  have  terminated  a  disgraceful 
proceeding.  An  ancient  and  independent 
kingJbm  is  attacked  by  an  assembly  sit- 
ting in  a  German  town.  I  look  upon  the 
Assembly  at  Frankfort  as  a  German  ro- 
mance; but  a  tjerman  romance,  we  all 
know,  may  be  a  very  pernicious  'thing. 
Nothmg  could  be  more  unjust,  and  more 
violent,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Frankfort 
Assembly.  The  French  Government, 
equally  bound  with  ourselves  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of    Denmark,   offered  to    co- 


operate with  ns  in  their  vindication.  Now, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  that  our 
Government  had  felt  it  its  duty  to  have 
refused  acting  with  France  at  that  mo- 
ment. The  French  Government  was  a 
Provisional  Government  ;  and  it  had 
hitherto  been  a  rule  with  us,  and,  I  think, 
a  wise  rule^  not  to  recognise  a  Provisional 
Government.  But  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment of  General  Cavaignac  command- 
ed the  admiration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— and  they  recognised  it ;  and 
immediately  they  recognised  it,  it  imme- 
diatdy  fell.  I  expressed  my  opinion  of 
that  Government  in  this  House  before  it 
fell — I  formed  that  opinion  beeause  I  was 
convinced  it  had  no  root  in  the  country. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  however,  thought 
otherwise.  Why  the  Provisional  GOivem- 
ment  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Lamartine  was 
not  equally  recognised,  I  never  eould  un- 
derstand ;  but  whenever  a  gevenunent 
composed  of  the  editors  of  the  National, 
and  the  s(Mier  they  engaged  to  support 
them,  was  formed,  it  was  reeognised  at 
once ;  and  I  believe  it  had  an  ambassador 
in  this  country  for  about  a  fortnight.  Yet, 
during  its  bidef  existence,  the  Danish 
question  might  have  been  settled;  wluch 
remains  now,  after  an,  interval  of  nearly  a 
vear,  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  aa 
heretofore.  I  hope  Her  Majesty^s  Minis- 
ters mean  to  tell  us  what  is  tha  |point  oa 
which  the  Govemm^it  is  mediatiag,,  and 
who  are  the  parties  between  whom  the 
mediation  is  taking  place.  What  is  your 
next  mediation?  The  most  preposterous 
of  all  I  You  imagined  that  the  entpire  of 
Austria  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
From  the  first  squabble  between  ibt  mon- 
arch and  some  of  his  subjects,  yon  imme- 
diately assumed  that  Austria  was  to  be 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  nations;  and 
accordingly  you  interfered — ^th«t  is  to  say, 
you  mediated  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
shrinking  from  your  mediation.  And  what 
has  occurred?  That  empire  has  shown,  as 
all  those  acquainted  with  its  resonrces  were 
well  assured  it  would  show,  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  in  tlie  most  memorable  periods 
of  its  history,  so  profound  a  sagacity,  and 
has  availed  itself  of  its  resources  in  a  man- 
ner so  distinguished,  that  it  atands  m  the 
eyes  of  Europe  in  a  much  more  exalted 
position  than  before  the  strug^e.  It  has 
settled  Bohemia,  one  of  its  rebd  king- 
doms; it  has  resumed  its  authority  in  its 
ancient  capital  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  too  much  commended  for  its  wisdom 
and  its  firmness;  and  it  has  also  a&tirelj, 
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and  ID  a  manner  which  has  shown  how 
<KHnp1etelj  thfe  great  hody  of  the  people 
must  he  with  it,  asserted  its  sovereignty 
in  Etmgary-^another  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  where,  I  suppose,  the  "con* 
tending  parties  "  have  consented  to  a  sus- 
pemion  ef  arms.  Before  you  had  estab- 
li^ed  this  mock  mediation,  recollect,  also, 
that  Lombardy  was  entirely  recotiquered^ 
and  in  a  manner  the  most  complete  and 
hrilMant,  by  the  arms  of  Austria.  Look 
to  your  third  mediation — the  instance  of 
Napks.  Why,  at  this  very  moment,  we 
hare  not  any  evidence  that  there  exist 
two  parties  to  that  mediation,  or  the 
slightest  evidence  that  any  authority 
baa  efltabGshed  such  a  mediation,  except 
a  couple  of  Admirab.  The  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  placed  in  a- position  to  a 
portion  of  his  subjects  similar  to  that  in 
which  onr  Sovereign  was  placed  with  re- 
gard to  her  rebel  subjects  in  Ireland,  and 
ifaa  prepared  to  vindicate  his  authority  over 
that  rebellious  portion  of  his  kingdom.  It 
woidd,  I  think,  have  been  most  blameable 
policy,  if  you  bad  proposed  to  mediate  be- 
tween two  parties  standing  in  such  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  each  other,  and  had  said  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  •*  You  shall  not  vindi- 
cate your  authority. "  But  you  did  not  adopt 
that  course;  you  allowed  him  to  proceed; 
and  he  did  vindicate  his  authority.  One 
city  alone  stood  out  against  him;  and  just 
as  that  city  was  upon  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering to  its  lawful  sovereign,  you  ad- 
vanced, and  said  to  the  King,  "  Here 
you  must  stop,  we  must  now  mediate.  "^ 
What,  I  ask,  has  been  the  consequence  of 
these  mediations  ?  There  have  been  two 
consequences,  and  both  of  a  most  injurious 
character.  The  first  is,  that  in  conse^ 
quence  of  these  mock  mediations  nothings 
has  been  settled.  If  Austria  had  been>  let 
alone,  if  the  rights  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark had  been  acknowledged,  if  the  King, 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  been  permitted  to 
vindicate  his  authority,  all  would  now  have 
been  tranquil ;  but  all  is  now  unsettled, 
or  disturbed,  because  we  pretend  to  be 
mediators.  But  suppose  a  war  occurs — and 
by  your  present  policy  you  are  not  foster- 
ing peace — how  will  you  find  yourselves 
circumstanced  in  consequence  of  these  me- 
diations? Why,  you  will  not  have  a  friend, 
in  any  party  in  any  country;  but  you  will 
have  offended  all  parties  by  one  and  the 
same  mode.  Take  Naples — ^take  the  case 
of  the  Two  Sicilies*  You,  by  your  lan- 
guage in  Parliament,  and  by  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  yOur  fi^t  iii  the  Bay  of 


Naples,  made  the  Sicilians  assured  that 
you  were  about  to  uphold  their  cause. 
Yet,  standing  aside,  you  permitted  them 
to  be  beaten;  therefore,  for  your  deception, 
they  mistrust  you;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  King  of  Naples  was  about  to  become 
victorious  over  his  rebel  subjects,  you 
interfered  and  deprived  him  of  his  victory, 
he  afeo  is  alienated  from  you.  In  making 
these  remarks,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
enforce  a  pedantic  adherence  to  that  pas- 
sive policy  which,  in  the  barbarous  dialect 
of  the  day,  is  called  "non-intervention."' 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
the  settlement  of  the  great-  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, the  presence  of  England'  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace.  But  it  should  be  the 
presence  of  England  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the  stipulationa 
of  treaties.  That  we  may  be  the  cham- 
pions of  right,  of  law,  and  of  justice^  our 
interfference  must  be  in  accordance  with 
right,  law,  and  justice.  But  what  you 
are  doing  now  is  contrary  to  law,  justice, 
and  the  stipulations  of  treaties;  contrary, 
I  believe,  to  the  traditional  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Last  year,  when  you  first  began 
thia  eccentric  course  of  policy,  and  when 
we  first  heard  of  our  interference  between 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  I  ventured  to  ask  what  were  the 
grounds  of  our  interference  ?  Were  they 
political  or  sentimental  ?  If  political,  I 
then  said  our  course  waj»  simple,  because 
we  had  only  to  look'  to  our  obligations 
under  treaties.  But  ifj  on  the  contrary. 
Her  Majesty's  Goverilment  intended  to 
adopt,  with  reference  to  liur  relations  with 
other  countries,  the .  sentimental  doctrine 
of  nationality,  then  J  contended  tliey  were 
entirely  changing  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, and  were  consequently  bound  to  come 
to  Parliament  and  avow  that  they  were 
about  to  change  the  whole  foreign  policy 
of  England,  in  order  that  Parliament 
might  discuss  the  wisdom  of  that  change. 
Before  I  make  a  few  observationa  on  the 
interesting  subject  which  is  the  topic  of 
the  day,  I  feel  bound  to  those  who,  though 
not  immediately  my  constituents,  are  per- 
sons whose  interests  I  have  often  advocated 
in  thi$  House,  to  advert  to  one  more  media- 
tion, and  one  of  an  unexampled  character; 
I:  mean  our  interference  in  the  waters  of  La 
Plata.  I  maybriefiy  remind  the  House  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  case. 
Six  confidential  agents  have  been  employed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  connexion 
with  La  Plata,  and  some  of  them  Ministers 
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of  tho  highest  ckss.     All  havo  failed;  the 
last,  I  believe,  if  not  actually  expelled,  has 
been  treated  almost  with  personal   indig- 
nity;  a  second-rate   rebel  colony  of  Spain 
imitating  the  mother  country,  and  sending 
away  our  Minister.     Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  negotiation  has  been  going  on 
for  years  in  which  important  commercial 
interests   are   concerned,   and  that   there 
should  have  been  six  missions  fruitlessly 
undertaken,  and  yet  that  the   House  of 
Commons  has  never  instituted  any  inquiry 
into  the  matter  ?     I  asked  for  the  instruc- 
tions sent  to  Lord  Howden,  but  I  was  told 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  produce  them, 
because  another  envoy  was   on   his   pas- 
sage  to   succeed  that  noble   Lord.     But 
that  other  envoy  has  failed,  and  another 
since;  therefore,  I  think,  I  may  now  ven- 
ture to  hope  to  have  a  copy  of  those  in- 
structions.   Speaking  of  these  Gentlemen, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  mystic  dynasties  in 
Macbeth,  **  another  and  another  still  suc- 
ceeds,'* though,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  only 
thing  they  don't  do.     I  suspect  there  may 
be  a  reason  why  we  don't  hear  so  much  of 
La  Plata  as  we  might  have  done.     The 
Liverpool  Reform  Association,  who  have 
proved    that    diplomacy   is    a    profession 
merely  kept   up   to   maintain  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  that  the  wooden  walls  of  Old 
England  are  only  required  to  afford  em- 
ployment  for   younger   sons    might,    one 
would  have  thought,  have  written  a  tract 
upon  this  subject;  but,  unhappily,  it  turns 
out  that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  are 
the  very  persons  who  are  responsible  for 
all  this  interference.  Faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples, the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  As- 
sociation— the  advocates  of  retrenchment 
— are  the  very  men  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for   the  expense  of  six   missions, 
all   of   which  have   failed,   to    the   great 
injury  of  our  commercial  interests  m  that 
part  of  the   world.     Groat  changes  have 
occurred  since  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
addressing    this    House.     Empires    have 
fallen ;  the  Pope  no  longer  reigns  in  Rome. 
Her  Majesty's  chief  Secretary  admits  that 
she  has  no  allies ;    but  strange  as  these 
changes  are,  nothing  is  so  marvellous  as 
the  fact  upon  which  I  have  to  congratu- 
late Her  Majesty's  Ministers  —  and  that  is 
their  conversion  to  the  principles  of  finan- 
cial reform.    The  age  of  miracles  has  not 
passed  !  But  it  would  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory    when    that    portion    of    the 
Speech  which  is  addressed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  House  of  Commons  was  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Harry  Vane), 


in  which  Her  Majesty  says,   "  I  have  di- 
rected the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
year  to  be  laid  before  you;  they  will  be 
framed  with  the  most  anxious  attention  to 
a  wise  economy:"  it  would,  1  say,  have 
been  satisfactory  if  some  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  risen  and  explained 
the   other  portion   of  that   part    of    the 
Speech  which   makes   Her   Majesty  say, 
*'  The  present  aspect  of  affairs  has  enabled 
me  to  make  large  reductions  on  the  esti- 
mates of  last  year."     Why,  Sir,  the  esti- 
mates prepared  last  year  were  also  made 
with  every  possible   attention   to  a  wise 
economy.    But  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
we  should  be  told  that  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs  has  enabled  us  to  make  large  re- 
ductions.   When  we  are  so  told  this,  the 
question  naturally  arises — What  aspect? 
What  is  the  impelling  cause  ?  What  is  this 
fresh   discovery  in   the   aspect  of  affairs 
which  enables  us  to  make  large  reductions? 
Is  it  what  I  read  of  in  the  Speech  itself — 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Ireland?     Is 
that  the  pressing  cause?     Is  it — what  I 
also  read  of  in  the  Speech — ^the  rebellion  of 
a  formidable  character  in  the  Punjaub  ? 
A  possible  insurrection  in  Ireland,  or  an 
actual  rebellion  in  India  ?  Is  that  the  as* 
pect  of  affairs  that  impels  this  great  redac- 
tion ?     Or  is  it  the  circumstance  that  at 
this  moment  2,000,000  armed  and  disci- 
plined men  are  moving  over  the  face  of 
Europe  in  hostile  array  ?    Is  that  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  which  enables  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  make  large  reductions  in  the 
estimates  of  last  year  ?     Why,  Sir,  when 
we  me  tlast  year,  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
world  were  not  only  Her  Majesty's  allieSt 
but  even  her  guests.   The  foreign  affairs  of 
this  country  were  at  that  period  so  tranquil 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  noble  Lord  who 
presided  over  that  department  to  furnish  a 
single   paragraph  to   the   Royal    Speech^ 
There  was,  indeed,  a  short  notice   of  a 
treaty  on  the  slave  trade  with  some  South 
American  Republic  of  which  not  six  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  had  ever  before  heard; 
but  while  that  was  the  tranquil  state  of 
our  foreign    relations,   our   revenue  was 
allowed,  L  believe,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  be  not  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  at  present.  No  one  pretends 
that  trade  was  more  brisk  last  year  than 
at  present.     But,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
circumstances — with  India,  too,  as  we  were 
then  informed,  settled  for  ever — Ministers 
came  forward,  not  to  propose  reductions, 
but   increased  expenditure — not    a    relief 
from  burdens,  but  a   proposition  for  in* 
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creased  taxation.  How  am  1  to  reconcile 
this  conduct  on  these  two  occasions  ? 
Then  we  were  to  have  an  increase  of  the 
forces.  The  militia  were  to  be  called  out. 
What  has  happened  since  in  our  external 
relations  to  make  an  opposite  policy  ad- 
visable ?  1  cannot,  in  any  change  which 
has  occurred  in  Europe,  find  what  is  "  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs"  which  has  im- 
pelled Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  become 
financial  reformers.  One  of  my  objects  in 
rising  is  if  possible  to  extract  that  instruc- 
tive information  from  them.  That  there 
should  be  a  necessity  for  making  retrench- 
ments is  not  at  all  surprising  to  any  Gen- 
tleman sitting  on  this  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House,  for  we  have  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
years  past.  But  independently  of  these 
considerations,  it  is  not  from  Gentlemen  on 
these  benches  that  any  opposition  would 
probably  be  encountered  to  any  well-con- 
sidered measure  for  retrenchment.  Firstly, 
because  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
well-considered  measure  of  retrenchment 
which  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Tory  party;  and,  secondly,  because, 
faithful  to  the  great  traditions  of  their  po- 
litical connexion,  the  Tory  party  will  never 
forget  that  it  is  they  who  were  the  ori- 
ginal opponents  of  any  extravagantly  con- 
ceived military  establishments  of  this  coun- 
try. But  saying  this.  Sir,  I  am  sure  that 
no  Gentleman  on  these  benches  will  ap- 
proach in  a  light  spirit,  or  touch  with  a 
careless  hand,  the  military  system  of  this 
country  as  at  present  established.  They 
will  respect  that  English  fleet  which  is  a 
name  mora  influential  with  foreign  Ca- 
binets, than  all  the  resources  of  our  diplo- 
macy :  they  will  not  tamper  with  the  Eng- 
lish regiment,  which  has  become  a  name 
as  famous  as  the  Roman  legion.  Yet  large 
reductions  are  to  be  made  in  the  estimates 
of  last  year;  and  it  is  the  "present  as- 
pect" of  affairs  that  justifies  the  measure. 
Sir,  it  cannot  be  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters are  converts  to  the  perpetual  peace 
theory.  Because,  if  that  be  the  case,  and 
they  continue  Ministers,  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  large  reductions.  We  must, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  demand 
that  they  carry  out  their  principle  to  the 
utmost.  There  have  been,  indeed,  bud- 
gets upon  that  principle  widely  circulated. 
They  have  produced  great  effect.  It  is  my 
business  to  discover  whether  they  have  in- 
spired any  portion  of  the  paragraph  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech.  The  first  of  those 
budgets  was   that  celebrated   one   which 


was  received  with  acclamations,  and  pro- 
posed some  little  time  ago.  No  sooner 
had  that  flagrant  luminary  overtopped  the 
horizon,  than  in  a  more  northern  atmo- 
sphere a  parhelion  appeared,  which  ex- 
posed its  modest  disc  in  mitigated  splen- 
dour, but  which  figured  as  an  almost  equal 
portent  in  the  economical  atmosphere.  In 
respect  to  these  two  propositions — ^without 
reference  to  any  opinions  which  I  may 
hereafter  express  concerning  them — I  will 
say  that  I  have  little  objection:  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  people  being  relieved 
from  taxation  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000^. 
or  10,000,000^.,  whether  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  the  West  Riding  or  Glasgow ;  all 
I  wish  ^0  ascertain,  is  the  source  from 
which  these  sums  are  to  accrue. 

"  Quibus  divitias  polUceatur  ab  illis  drachmam 
petunt 
De  divitUs  deducant  drachmam." 

So  I  say  deduct  your  10,000,OOOL  or  your 
5,000,000^  from  that  inexhaustible  trea- 
sury— that  more  than  Califomian  gold — the 
100,000,000^.  per  annum,  or  2,000,000^. 
sterling  per  week,  which  was  to  be  realised 
by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  I  take  it 
for  granted  it  is  not  possible  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  about  arbitrarily  to 
assume  a  particular  period  for  the  expen- 
diture of  this  country,  and  not  to  regulate 
that  expenditure  by  the  necessities  of  the 
kingdom.  This,  I  know,  that  whenever 
a  Government  in  this  country  has  advocat- 
ed retrenchment,  not  from  circumstances 
justified  by  our  external  or  domestic  position, 
but  with  reference  to  "  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,"  the  consequence  which  has 
always  followed  such  rash  and  unad- 
vised retrenchment  has  been  an  increased 
expenditure.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  year  1835;  but 
we  had  at  that  time  a  very  weak  Govern- 
ment, though  composed  of  very  able  men, 
and  I  regret  their  fall;  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  retrenchments  effected  in 
1835  were  too  much  the  consequence  of 
the  Parliamentary  position  of  the  party  then 
in  power ;  and  what  followed  ?  The  mo- 
ment they  made  those  retrenchments — 
from  causes  not  arising  from  the  external 
condition  of  the  country,  but  rather  from 
a  rash  domestic  cry — foreign  Powers  (this 
was  in  1835-6)  observing  that  this  coun-. 
try  was  reducing  its  establishments  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  policy,  but  to 
their  Parliamentary  position,  immediately 
increased  their  force,  and  commenced  a 
policy  which  we  were  ultimately  obliged 
ta  check.  And  thus  a  very  short  time  after 
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the  fall  of  the  Government  of  1835,  there 
was  a  great  increase  of  expenditure.  So 
again,  in  1830,  we  also,  unfortunately, 
had  a  weak  Government,  though  formed 
of  ahle  men,  who  made  retrenchments 
merely  to  please  the  puhlic;  and  what 
happened?  No  sooner  had  that  Govern- 
ment— led  hy  a  man  no  less  eminent  and 
illustrioQS  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
adopted  this  course,  than  the  system  of 
foreign  Powers  immediately  changed ;  and 
had  it  not  heen  for  the  revolution  of 
1830,  an  alliance  would  have  taken  place 
hetween  Russia  and  France  to  ohtain 
those  ohjecta  which  our  policy  has  always 
resisted.  But  1  cannot  believe  that  the 
Government  will  regulate  the  expenditure 
with  an  arbitrary  reference  to  a  particular 
year,  and  not  hy  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
But  if  by  the  exigency  of  the  case,  what 
difference  is  there  between  ihe  circum- 
stances of  this  y«ar  and  the  last  ?  Here 
is  a  choice  opportunity  for  every  chief  of 
an  important  department  to  advance  to- 
night, and  inform  us  of  the  favourable 
change  of  circumstances  in  India  or  in 
Ireland,  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  Trea- 
sury., which  renders  retrenchment  so  much 
more  practicable  this  year  than  during  the 
last.  The  task  would  not  bo  too  easy. 
And  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Premier 
may  sum  up  the  case,  it  will  tax  the 
artifice  of  that  rhetoric  of  which  he  is  a 
master  to  explain  their  present  situation 
satisfactorily  to  the  country.  What  I  con- 
tend is,  that  your  Address  to  the  Throne 
does  not  contain  a  candid  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  I  must  ascertain,  if 
possible,  what  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
18.  I  must  follow  the  strategy  of  a  great 
master  of  rhetoric,  and  exhaust  the  possible 
causes.  I  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  votaries  of 
the  oracles  of  Manchester.  There  have 
been  of  late  several  potent  reasons  enun- 
ciated why  it  is  totally  impossible  that  this 
or  any  other  country  can  ever  again  go  to 
war,  and  therefore,  why  the  expenditure 
may  be  cut  down  at  least  10,000,000^ 
But  is  this  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ? 
Is  it  the  opinion  of  his  Colleagues  ?  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  the  French  nation 
certainly  can  never  go  to  war  again  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tenure  of  land  in  that  coun- 
try— the  subdivision  of  land  has  produced 
seven  millions  of  proprietors,  who  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  who  will  no  longer 
submit  to  its  increase  for  warlike  adven- 
tures.     But  when   I  remember  that  the 


same  tenure  of  land  existed  in  that  eoiintrf 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago — during  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire — that  the  number 
of  proprietors  holding  under  that  tenure 
was,  in  comparison  with  the  popukttioD, 
equally  great  to  what  it  is  at  present,  and 
that  with  that  tenure  of  land  we  had  wars 
between  the  whote  Continent  and  the 
French  Empire,  I  dou^  the  validity  of  tbo 
reason  thus  assigned  w^j  France  cannot 
go  to  war.  But  this  is  one  of  the  Man* 
Chester  oracles,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  accepted  as  doctrine  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  1  Again,  I  would 
venture  to  inquire  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe  is  a  state  not  of  war 
but  of  revolution,  and  that  consequently 
no  danger  of  hostilities  is  ta  be  appre- 
hended, since  the  tendencies  of  revolutions 
are  adverse  to  warfare  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  the  noble  Lord's  opinion  upon  that. 
First,  as  an  ai>stract  proposition,  I  doubt 
it;  I  think  the  tendencies  of  revolotions 
are  not  friendly  to  peace  civil  or  foreign. 
They  render  the  fruits  of  industry  vneer- 
tain ;  they  disturb  the  markets  of  patient 
labour ;  they  depreciate  and  endanger 
capital ;  they  inflame  the  passions,  and 
develop  the  military  spirit.  But  let  ns 
look  to  facts.  We  had  a  revolution  in  this 
country  in  1688 — a  complete  revolution— 
the  dynasty  was  changed,  and  certainly 
the  new  Sovereign  did  not  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  It  took  sixty  years 
before  the  new  system  eould  be  firmly  es- 
tabliehed  in  this  country;  and  yet  imme- 
diately after  that  revolution  we  entered 
into  a  war  which  was  certainly  not  the  least 
glorious,  and  perhaps  the  longest  or  most 
comprehensive  in  which  we  ever  embarked. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  aristo- 
cratic country,  and  that  that  was  an  aristo- 
cratic war,  incurred  to  promote  the  fortunes 
of  the  younger  sons  of  tlie  nobility.  But 
France  was  not  an  aristocratic  State. 
France  had  its  revolution  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century — a  revolution  undertaken 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  perpetual 
peace  principle.  I  have  read  a  speech 
delivered  by  Robespierre  in  the  Conven- 
tion that  was  worthy  of  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  itself;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  had  he 
lived  in  the  present  day,  he  would  have 
been  a  member  of  the  League.  Well, 
did  the  revolution  in  France  prevent  the 
people  of  France  from  going  to  war  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  made  them  conquer  Europe. 
Constitutional  -Governments  are  now  es- 
tablished in  Europe,  ajid  peace  is  there- 
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fore  certain,  because  constitutional  Govern- 
ments never  go  to  war.  Well,  there  is  a 
third  oracle  which  I  am  curious  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  it  have  changed  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet.'  The  noble  Secretary  wilf, 
perhaps,  inform  us  whether  constitutiona] 
Governments  are  estaUished  in  Europe. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  any 
opinion  of  the  tendency  of  the  nopular 
schemes  that  have  prevailed  durmg  the 
past  year,  they  are  of  invasion,  of  annexa- 
tion, of  violent  and  unjust  courses  against 
the  neighbour  that  may  be  not  as  strong  as 
themselves.  The  reason  of  this  change  in 
f  he  policy  of  the  Government,  then,  must  be, 
that  they  hold  that  conquest  is  now  out  of 
the  question,  becsflise  no  conquest  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  century  has  not 
/  proved  a  source  of  weakness  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  conqueror.  But  is  this  so? 
What  do  the  promulgators  of  this  dogma 
say  to  the  conquest  of  Malta  ?  Is  that  a 
source  of  weakness  to  England  ?  Or  of 
Gibraltar^  What  do  you  think  of  the 
conquest  of  Silesia  by  Prussia,  which  con- 
verted Prussia  from  a  second-rate  Power, 
not  only  to  a  first-rate,  but  to  a  Power 
whose  possible  height  at  this  nK>ment  we 
are  not  capable  of  estimating  ?  What  of 
the  acquisitions  of  Servia  and  of  Transyl- 
vania by  Austria,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  military  colonies  which  have 
twice  saved  the  empire  ?  What  think  you 
also  of  the  conquests  of  Russia  ?  I  speak 
not  of  her  Asian  conquests,  any  more  than 
t)f  our  own  during  this  period,  nor  of  the 
conquest  of  Poland,  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  great  sources  of  her  strength; 
but  what  is  thought  of  her  acquisitions  in 
the  south,  ^e  whole  of  Southern  Russia, 
the  ()herson,  Taurida,  Bessarabia — regions 
of  immense  wealth  and  unquestionable 
sources  of  vast  power,  and  all  conquered  in 
the  memory  of  our  fathers  ?  There  is  a  fifth 
and  final  and  overwhelming  reason  given 
by  the  illuminati  of  Manchester  why  war 
is  no  longer  possible.  A  great  discovery 
has  been  made  by  these  Gentlemen.  It 
seems  that  a  new  principle  has  entered 
into  polities,  which  entirely  changes  the 
aspect  of  afiairs,  and  all  the  motives  and 
conclusions  of  human  conduct — and  that  is 
the  principle  of  race.  It  has  been  disco- 
vered that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  retain  Lombardy, 
because  Lombardy  is  peopled  by  a  race 
different  from  the  Germans^-the  Latin  race, 
who  will  not  endure  to  be  governed  by  a 
foreign  master.  Is  this  principle  adopted 
by  the  noble  Secretary  ?     It  will  facilitate 


his  mediations.  Have  these  Gentlemen 
ever  read  Dante  ?  If  not,  they  may  perhaps 
rise  ^m  the  perusal  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine with  juster  notions  of  Italian  politico, 
than  they  seem  at  present  to  have  imbibed. 
Why,  this  difference  of  race  in  Lombardy 
has  existed  for  almost  countless  centuries. 
But  this  principle  of  race  is  unfortunately 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  fear  war  may 
always  exist ;  because  race  implies  differ- 
ence, difference  impljeff  superiority,  and 
superiority  leads  to  predominance.  The 
Gentlemen  who  ^ave  set  up  this  theory  of 
race  have^  in  fact,  adopted  a  principle 
tofally  opposed  to  the  very  foundation  of 
that  system  which  they  vaunted  last  year, 
because  the  principle  of  race  i»  quite  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, which  are  the  very  basis  of  all  their 
economics.  Sir,  it  is  said  that  this  coun- 
try must  be  content  with  a  less  demonstra- 
tion of  brute  force.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
impugn  that  position;  but  perhaps  I  may 
not  associate  with  the  phrase  *'  brute 
force,'*  the  same  meaning  as  those  who 
are  apt  to  use  it.  An  army,  a  highly  dis- 
ciplined army,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  a 
great  duty,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
defence  of  their  country,  the  vindication  of 
the  national  honour,  or  the  eonsolidatioQ 
of  the  national  strength;  a  body  of  men 
thus  organised  and  influenced,  and  led  by 
some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  our  species, 
an  Alexander  or  a  Ce&sar,  a  Turenne,  or 
our  own  Wellesley,  I  say  that  in  a  body  of 
men  thus  disciplined,  animated,  and  guided, 
it  appears  to  me  that  moral  power  is  aa 
necessary,  as  essential,  an  element  as  phy- 
sical energy.  But,  if  on  the  other  hand,  I 
find  a  man  with  a  certain  facility  of  speech, 
and  in  a  position  happily  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  using  those  means  and  qualities 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  large  bodies  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  stir  them  up 
against  the  institutions  of  his  country,  that 
is  what  I  hold  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
brute  force,  which  1  believe  this  country 
would  be  very  well  content  to  do  without; 
and  which,  if  there  be  any  sense  and  spirit 
left  in  the  inen  of  light  and  leading  in  this 
country,  they  will  resolve  to  quell  as  an 
intolerable  and  ignominious  tyranny.  I 
have  often  observed  that  the  hangers-on 
of  the  new  system  are  fond  of  quoting 
the  trite  apothegm  of  the  great  Swedish 
Minister,  who  said,  ••  With  how  little  wis- 
dom a  nation  may  be  governed."  My  ob- 
servations for  the  last  few  years  have  led 
me  to  a  conclusion,  not  exactly  similar,  but 
analogous   with    that  thought.     Were   I 
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blessed  with  offspring,  like  Oxenstiern,  I 
would  rather  address  the  being  for  whose 
existence  I  was  responsible  in  this  way.  I 
would  say,  "  My  son,  you  see  with  how 
much  ignorance  you  can  agitate  a  na- 
tion." Yes!  but  the  Queen *s  Ministers 
are  truckling  to  these  men.  That  is  the 
position  of  atfairs.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  yielded  to  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion  on  the  Continent  has  turned  out 
to  bo  the  voice  of  secret  societies;  and 
public  opinion  in  England  is  the  clamour 
of  organised  clubs.  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters have  yielded  to  public  opinion  as  a 
tradesman  does  who  has  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt at  extortion — he  yields  to  public 
opinion  when  he  takes  a  less  sum.  So 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  country  are 
to  be  arranged,  not  upon  principles  of 
high  policy  or  from  any  imperial  consid- 
erations, but  because  there  is  an  unholy 
pressure  from  an  arrogant  minority,  and 
who  are  confident  of  success  because  they 
think  that  they  have  beaten  two  Prime 
Ministers.  Opinion  is  stronger  than  truth, 
according  to  Sophocles;  I  prefer  truth,  par- 
ticularly in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
therefore  I  shall  move  an  Amendment.  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  Address  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  does  not  give  a  candid 
and  ingenuous  opinion  to  the  Throne,  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  I 
have  drawn  up  an  Amendment  couched  in 
DO  partisan  or  inflammatory  spirit,  but 
which  1  do  believe  does  give  an  honest  and 
fair  representation  of  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  to  the  Throne.  The  hon.  Member 
here  read  the  words  of  his  proposed 
Amendment,  to  the  effect — 

"  We  regret,  however,  to  be  compelled  humbly 
to  represent  to  Your  Majesty,  that  neither  Your 
Majesty's  relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  nor  the 
state  of  the  Revenue,  nor  the  condition  of  the 
Commercial  or  Manufacturing  Interests,  are  such 
as,  in  our  opinion,  to  justify  us  in  addressing  Your 
Majesty  in  the  language  of  congratulation  ;  and 
tliat  large  portions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Colo- 
nial Interests  of  the  Empire  are  labouring  under 
a  state  of  progressive  depression,  calculated  to 
excite  serious  apprehension  and  anxiety." 

That  is  the  Amendment  which  I  beg  to 
propose.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
notice  the  crude  and  pestilent  speculations 
now  afloat  respecting  financial  reform,  not 
only  because  I  consider  thcra  to  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  country,  not  only  because, 
according  to  rumour,  they  have  converted 
a  Government,  but  because  avowedly  on 
the  part  of  their  promulgators  they  only 
tend  to*  ulterior   purposes.     This  I  must 


say  of  the  new  revolution,  that  its  pro- 
ceedings are  characterised  by  frank  au- 
dacity. They  have  already  menaced  the 
Church;  they  have  scarcely  spared  the 
Throne.  They  have  denounced  the  con- 
stitutional estates  of  the  realm  as  anti- 
quated and  cumbrous  machinery,  not 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  present 
age.  No  doubt,  for  the  expedition  of  bu- 
siness, '  a  Financial  Reform  Association 
presents  greater  facilities  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  Little  fear  there  of  those 
collisions  of  argument  and  intellect  which 
we  here  experience;  they  have  no  discus- 
sions and  no  doubts ;  but  1  have  little  fear 
that  this  go-a-head  system  will  supersede 
the  sagacity  and  matured  wisdom  of  an 
English  Parliament;  and  so  long  as  this 
House  remains  the  chosen  temple  of  free 
discussion,  I  have  no  apprehension,  what- 
ever party  may  be  in  power,  that  the 
people  of  England  will  be  in  favour  of 
the  new  societies.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  have  to  encounter  in  this 
struggle.  If  I  were  to  hsten  to  the 
traditionary,  petty,  and  prudential  rea- 
sons which  regulate  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings in  ordinary  times,  I  should  pro- 
bably be  led  to  believe  that  in  moving  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  I  was  acting  an 
unwise  part.  But  I  believe  the  Amend- 
ment to  be  justified  by  facts;  and  it  is  to 
the  country  I  address  myself  in  doing,  in 
this  instance,  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
duty.  I  say  that  I  know  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  encounter — the  dangers 
which  are  looming  in  the  distance.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  is  the  chief  originator 
of  the  movement,  made  a  just  observation 
when  he  frankly  admitted  that  the  best 
chance  for  the  new  revolution  lay  in  the 
dislocation  of  parties  in  this  House.  I 
told  you  that  when  I  ventured  to  address 
some  observations  to  the  House  almost  in 
the  last  hour  of  the  last  Session.  I  saw 
the  difficulty  which  such  a  state  of  things 
would  inevitably  produce.  But  lot  us  not 
despair — we  have,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  occurred,  we  have  still  the  inspiration 
of  a  great  cause.  We  stand  here  to  up- 
hold not  only  the  Throne,  but  the  em-  ^ 
pire;  to  vindicate  the  industrial  privileges 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  reconstruc-  I 
tion  of  our  colonial  system ;  to  uphold  the 
Church,  no  longer  assailed  by  the  masked 
batteries  of  appropriation  clauses,  but  by 
unvizored  foes;  wo  stand  here  to  main- 
tain freedom  of  election  and  the  majesty 
of  Parliament,  against  the  Jacobin  man- 
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oeuvres  of  the  Lancashire  clubs.  These  are 
stakes  not  lightly  to  he  lost.  At  any  rate, 
I  would  sooner  my  tongue  were  palsied 
before  1  counselled  the  people  of  England 
to  lower  their  tone.  Yes,  I  would  sooner 
quit  this  House  for  ever  than  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  that  they  overrated  their 
position.  1  leave  these  delicate  intimations 
to  the  fervent  patriotism  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  new  school.  For  my  part,  I  denounce 
their  politics,  and  I  defy  their  predictions; 
but  1  do  so  because  I  have  faith  in  the 
people  of  England,  their  genius,  and  their 
destiny. 

The  Amendment  having  been  read  by 
Mr.  Speaker, 

Ub.  H.  GRATTAN  rose  and  said,  that 
he  had  an  Amendment,  to  propose  which, 
as  it  related  to  a  paragraph  preceding  that 
upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) had  just  moved  an  Amendment, 
would  require  to  be  put  first.  The  Amend- 
ment he  intended  to  propose  referred  to  the 
paragraph  relating  to  Ireland — which  he 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  people  of  that 
eountry.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  had  talked  of  mock  mediations 
abroad;  but  he  forgot  to  allude  to  the  mock 
insurrections  at  home.  The  insurrection 
in  Ireland — which  was  alluded  to  so  grave- 
ly in  Her  Majesty's  Speech — was  a  mere 
mock  insurrection.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence laid  before  them  against  the  persons 
who  had  been  apprehended  under  the  Act 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and  he  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  continuance  of  that 
suspension.  With  respect  to  that  passage 
in  the  Speech  relating  to  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  it  could  not  be  acceded  to  by  any 
Irish  Member  who  wished  well  to  his  coun- 
try. There  was  no  use  in  appointing  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  law  —  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  altered.  Those  laws 
had  been  condemned  by  resolutions  passed 
at  county  meetings  summoned  by  the  high 
sheriifs  of  those  counties,  as  having  sig- 
nally failed  in  their  operation.  Where 
was  the  use  of  further  Parliamentary  in- 
quiring respecting  them  ?  Action,  not  in- 
quiry, was  wanted.  Already  they  had  had 
numerous  Committees  and  reports,  but  all 
ended  in  nothing.  The  Devon  Commission 
had  received  abundance  of  evidence  on  the 
subject,  but  the  Government  had  not  pro- 
ceeded on  it.  It  was  not  therefore  the 
means,  but  the  will  that  was  wonting  to 
change  the  character  of  those  laws  and  ren- 
der them  more  efficient.  This  country,  he 
admitted,  stood  in  a  proud  position,  but  it 
was  because  under  a  free  constitution  she 


uphold  and  enjoyed  popular  institutions;  but 
the  constitution  in  Ireland  was  violated,  and 
her  institutions  were  neglected  or  inopera- 
tive. Surely  the  Government  ought  not 
to  be  so  inert  on  the  subject  of  that  now 
vital  question,  the  poor-law,  as  to  wait 
until  every  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland  was 
ruined,  or  until  half  the  population  emi- 
grated. Under  the  present  system,  the 
man  who  cleared  his  estate  and  gave  no 
employment  obtained  the  reward,  while 
those  landlords  who  did  their  duty  suffered 
the  penalty.  The  law  which  applied  to 
England  might  not  apply  to  Ireland,  and 
the  law  which  applied  to  the  east  of  Ireland 
might  not  apply  to  the  west.  There  were 
many  important  facts  connected  with  its 
operation  which  a  Committee  would  not  in- 
form them  of.  It  might  elicit  details  already 
known,  but  would  not  tell  them  of  the  ruin 
which  the  poor-laws  had  caused  to  several 
deserving  landed  proprietors.  The  poor- 
law,  he  maintained,  was  demoralising  the 
people.  There  was  not  a  virtuous  woman 
or  an  honest  man  would  enter  the  work- 
houses if  they  could  help  it,  because  they 
were  destroying  the  character  and  conduct 
of  those  who  entered  there.  In  those  unions 
where  the  gentry  and  guardians  undertook 
to  support  their  own  poor,  and  sent  the 
Government  officer  away,  the  people  got 
employment  and  relief,  by  voluntary  though 
severe  taxation.  The  evil  did  not  stop  there, 
for  the  people  were  dying  in  the  ditches  at 
the  rate  of  twenty,  and  thirty,  and  fifty  a 
week,  and  buried  without  coffin  or  shroud; 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  west  and.  south, 
but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Their 
evil  effects  were  even  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  the  north.  Not  only  were  the  rents 
vanishing,  but  with  the  rents  the  best  of  the 
tenantry.  They  were  going  to  America, 
not  only  in  grief  at  being  forced  from  their 
own  country,  but  with  the  seeds  of  revenge 
in  their  bosoms,  which  had  been  already 
displayed  in  the  hope,  openly  expressed  by 
some  of  them,  that  their  sons  might  return 
at  a  future  day  with  rifles  on  their  shoul- 
ders. It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  allay  that  feeling  and  prevent  the  danger 
it  might  hereafter  create,  by  a  timely  al- 
teration of  those  laws  which  were  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  evil.  England  was 
never  so  popular  on  the  Continent  as  at 
this  moment;  but  her  conduct  to  Ireland 
would  certainly  not  make  her  more  so. 
Her  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
would  neither  make  her  more  popular 
abroad,  nor  add  strength  or  honour  to  her 
Throne  at  home.     They  might  talk  of  in- 
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Burrection;  but  where  was  it  ?  Was  there 
a  single  pliper  before  the  House  to  prove 
its  existence  ?  It  was  notorious  that  men 
«ried  aloud  in  the  streets  for  insurrection, 
but  could  not  succeed.  The  very  day  that 
cannons  w«re  loaded,  gates  barricadoed, 
and  ihe  Bank  secured  with  sand  bags,  in 
expectation  of  an  insurrection,  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  never  more  tranquil,  nor  its  in- 
habitants less  disposed  to  revolt.  The  Go- 
vernment, unfortunately,  followed  the  ad- 
rice  of  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  case 
or  real  condition  of  Ireland.  Men  were 
arrested,  not  because  they  were  traitors  to 
the  Queen,  but  because  they  were  hostile 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Men  in 
America  now  complained  of  that.  They 
complained  of  not  being  treated  as  free- 
men, and  demanded  the  restoration  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  because  they  did  so  they 
were  followed  by  spies,  and  in  self-defence 
obliged  to  fly  their  country.  It  was  only 
to  be  compared  to  the  scenes  described  in 
the  Castlereagh  correspondence,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  1798  men  were  taken 
up  upon  the  particular  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  through  his  agents.  So 
in  Ireland  lately  men  were  arrested  under 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  against  them;  for  some  were 
discharged,  and  some  let  out  on  bn^il.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  forced  to  do  what  he 
was  unwilling  to  do;  and  the  errors  com- 
mitted were  not  those  of  his  head  or 
heart,  but  of  bad  Downing-street  adviaers. 
The  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  were 
being  deprived  of  their  properties,  and 
now  it  appeared  they  mqst  lose  their  re- 
putation. He,  for  onOit  would  never 
tolerate  the  charge  thai  Irii^men  were 
disaffected;  and  he  hoped  those  Roman 
Catholic  Members  who  had  been  termed 
the  '*  baptised  spaniels  of  tho  Trea- 
sury bench,"  would  not  submit  to  the 
imputation.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  said,  he  wished  E;igHshmen 
not  to  lower  their  tone.  He,  too  (Mr. 
G rattan),  wished  Irishmen  not  to  lower 
their  tone,  but  to  demAnd  their  liberty. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  now  allowed 
to  do  as  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  to 
commit  to  prison,  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  of  guilt.  They  would  be 
a  miserable  set  of  men  indeed  if  they 
submitted  to  that.  He  would  therefore 
move  the  omission  of  the  thirteenth  para- 
graph of  the  Speech,  because  liberty  not 
license  should  prevail,  and,  above  all,  in  a 
country  that  been  so  long  wronged.  The 
hon.   Gentleman,   recurring  again  to  the 


poor-laws,  pointed  out  the  parts  of  it 
which  particularly  required  change.  He 
wished  for  smaller  areas  of  taxation,  but 
not  town  lands  :  he  wished  for  the  repeal 
of  the  quarter<^acre  clause;  for  the  inhii* 
manity  of  compelling  a  man  to  walk  twenty 
miles  for  relief,  or  refusing  it  because  h« 
bad  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  was 
most  to  be  condemned.  It  was  pMuM 
to  be  obliged  to  blame  men  who,  he  be* 
lieved,  had  at  heart  Ihe  interests  of  theif 
country;  but  the  effect  of  these  laws  was 
such  that  he  felt  eompeHed  to  throw  the 
blame  on  those  who  had  the  power  to  alter 
them.  The  want  of  dasufication  of  the 
paupers  in  workhouses  was  absolutely  de^ 
moralising  the  women,  and  the  food  was 
such  as  to  destroy  the  character  for 
strength  of  the  ablebodied  men.  Those 
who  could  were  leaving  the  country  with* 
out  paying  a  shilling  <^  rent;  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  this  taking  place,  that,  be- 
tween emigration  and  the  poor-laws,  Mayo, 
Kerry,  and  part  of  Cork,  might  shortly  ba 
struck  out  of  the  map  of  Ireland.  In  B<mie 
parts  of  Ireland  a  few  occupiers  only  were 
left,  and  they  were  made  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  the  abseftteeproprietors.  What  be  com* 
plained  of  was,  that  the  ministerial  inten* 
tions  as  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  had  not 
been  clearly  stated.  Surely  they  did  not 
mean  to  exterminate  the  people;  and  yel 
such  was  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and 
such  it  must  be>  without  an  absentee  tax. 
It  was  said  all  the-  peoplie  wanted  was  em* 
ployment;  but  if  the  lands  were  cleared 
there  would  neither  be  employment  nor 
]>ersons  to  be  employed.  He  denied  that 
there  was,  or  could  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
amity  between  England  and  Ireland  so 
long  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sns* 
pended,  and  an  army  of  spies  and  in- 
formers was  let  loose  on  the  country. 
Still  he  doubted  not  that  if  the  Queen 
visited  Ireland,  the  loyalty  and  gal* 
lantry  of  the  people  would  give  Her  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  wanted  not  sepa* 
ration,  but  justice  ;  tiicy  wanted  resident 
proprietors,  and  not  whole  estates  left 
destitute.  If  things  were  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  present  state,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  enlist  a  thousand  soldiers  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Any  man's  loyalty 
would  be  destroyed  by  such  treatment  as 
that  to  which  the  Irish  had  been  subjected. 
He  appealed  to  Ministers'  sense  of  justice, 
and  their  humanity,  to  omit  the  paragraph 
he  had  alluded  to.  He  contended  that 
Mr.  O'Brien,  when  in  a  state  of  excite* 
ment,  had  committed  many  imprudent,  but 
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not  dialoyal  acts.     When  he  found  himself  i 
liable  to  be  aiTested  as  a  felon,  he  had 
fled;    but  there  was  no  insurrection;    he 
could  not  prerent  the  people  following  and 
protecting  him.     The  moment  agi  officer 
said  he  had  not  a  warrant  against  Mr. 
O'Brien,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.     He  wished  to 
know   why   he    (Mr.   O'Brien)   was  pro- 
secQted,  when  Mr.   O'Connell  was  allow- 
ed  to    assemble    500,000  men    on  the 
hUl  of  Tara?      He  meant  to  move   for 
a    return    of   the    expense    incurred    in 
sending  over  soldiers  to  put  down  that 
auasi  rebellion;  or  he  would  advise  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  to  move 
it  along  with  his  financial  resolutions.  The 
publicaUon  of  such  a  return  would  make 
the  country  laugh.     If  tbmgs  went  on  the 
vay  they  were  progressing,  the  difficulty 
of  one  Minister  would  become  the  impos- 
sibility of  another.    Not  a  ray  of  hope  had 
been  held  out  to  Ireland  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Ministerial  supporters.    Though  he 
stood  there  a  free  man,  yet  he  felt  that  he 
spoke  like  the  ancient  Greek»  placed,  when 
captive,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  to  be 
drawn  tight  when  he  ended  his  discourse 
— so  with  him,  the  moment  he  returned 
to  his  country,  he  was  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  as  a  suspected  person.      He 
entreated  the   Grovernment  not  to  sully 
their  glory  by  oppressing  Ireland,  as  they 
had   done  on   former    occasions.      They 
might  ask  France  or  America  if  this  coun- 
try was  safe  in  pursuing  such  a  course;  and 
let  them  beware  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  sedi- 
tion in  Ireland  by  expatriating  her  inhabi- 
tants, and  thus  raising  the  cry  of  separa- 
tion.     The  Irish  emigrants   to  America 
would  all  be  advocates  of  separation.     Let 
them  recollect  how  the  former  Irish  rebel* 
lion    had   commenced.      By  aid   of   the 
speeches  of  Lord  Clare,  and  the  efforts  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  French   Directory  had 
been  induced  to  send  their  expedition  to 
Ireland ;   and  who   could  say  that    the 
same  might  not  take  place  from  America  ? 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  system  of 
pensioning  the    Roman   Catholic  clergy. 
Let  not  the  Government  suppose  that  the 
clergy  were  to  be  gained  by  such  means. 
He    (Mr.    Grattan)    would    oppose   such 
a    plan.      Having    bullied    the    Protea- 
tants    and  beggared  the  Catholics,   they 
were    about    to    buy  the  clergy.     They 
might  depend  upon  it  they  would  never 
succeed.      With  these  views,  he  should 
move   the  omission  from  the   paragraph 
relating  to  Ireland  of  all  the  words  after 
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"  insurrection  in  Ireland,"  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  following  words  :.-^ 

**  Tkat  th«  diiturbanees  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  renewed,  buit  a  leeliog  of  disooatent,  aug- 
mented by  the  dutresses  of  the  people,  still  exists, 
which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  watch,  and  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  reniedy." 

Mr.  JOHN  OTONNELL  said,  he  rosei 
to  second  the  Amendment  of   his  hon. 
Friend.     When  Irish  Members  addressed 
themselves  exclusively  to  Irish  questions, 
they  were  often  mict  with  the  taunting  as* 
surance  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
external  as  well  as  in  the  internal  aiFairs 
of  this  great  empire.     But  he  had  never 
received  any  consolation  from  such  assur- 
ance; for  he  found  that  their  representa- 
tions as  to  their  own  country  were  without 
any  weight  or  authority  in  that  House. 
He  would  leave  the  foreign  policy  of  Min- 
isters to  be  settled  between  them  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire;  it  was 
a  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood;  he  would  only 
observe  that  the  Giovemment  seemed  to 
have  adopted  doctrines  and  principles  1r 
some  part  of  their  foreign  policy  which  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  inculcate  in  their 
policy  towards  Ireland.     In  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  Sicily  they  had  put  forward 
the  doctrine,  in  which  he  most  entirely 
concurred,  that  a  country,  while  continuing 
bound  to  a  superior  country  by  the  golden 
link  of  the  Crown,  had  the  right  to  man- 
eLfHe  its  own  affairs  by  its  own  Pariiament. 
Why  had  they  not  applied  that  principle 
to  the  case  of  Ireland*  and  why  did  they 
now  make  a  pretext  of  the  wretched,  par- 
tial, and  miserable  outbreak  of  July  last 
for  obtaining  powers  to  be  directed,  not 
against  an  insurrection,  which  they  them- 
selves confessed  did  not  exist,  but  against 
legitimate  and    constitutional    liberty  in 
Ireland — against  that  principle  which  they 
had  themselves  asserted  in  the  case  of  the 
Sicilians  as  against  the  Parliament  of  Na- 
ples ?     It  would  appear  that  they  had  put 
forward*  in  other  countries,  principles  ia^ 
consistent   with   their  love  of  order  and 
their  support  of  constitutional  authority  in 
this  country.     The  secret  mission  of  Lord 
Minto  was  not  yet  forgotten.     If  the  tree 
might  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  it  yet  re« 
mained  to  be  proved  that  the  sad  occur- 
rences in  Rome,  the  assassinations,  out- 
rages, and  violence  that  reigned  there  now, 
had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  coquetting 
which  the  secret  envoy  of  Great  Britain 
had  had  with  the  parties  foremost  in  that 
insurrection.     Lord  Minto  in   Rome  had 
encouraged  the  rioters  there — those  whi» 
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had  shown  the  first  symptoms  of  setting 
the  Pope's  authority  at  nought.  Lord 
Minto  had  entertained  at  his  own  table 
Sterbini  and  the  men  now  connected  with 
the  hideous  outrages  of  that  unfortunate 
insurrection.  It  would  be  for  Ministers  to 
clear  themselves,  and  prove  that  they  were 
not  responsible  for  those  outrages,  by  the 
kind  of  authority  and  encouragement  which 
the  secret  envoy  of  this  country  had  given 
to  those  parties  in  Rome.  And  yet  not  one 
word  was  there  in  the  Royal  Speech  to  ex- 
press the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  Pope, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  throne  by  a 
band  of  assassins,  the  vilest  and  meanest 
of  mankind;  and  this  while  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  nearly  unanimous  in  repro- 
bating the  crime  and  the  criminals,  and 
proffering  their  aid  to  reseat  him  on  that 
throne,  and  replace  him  again  over  that 
ungrateful  people  upon  whom  he  had 
showered  so  many  and  such  signal  benefits. 
He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  speeches  of  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Address;  in  fact,  the  noble 
Mover  had  made  out  a  case  against  the 
Ministry  whom  he  had  risen  to  support. 
He  had  confessed  that  there  was  a  most 
entire  and  perfect  lull  in  Ireland;  not- 
withstanding that,  he  advocated  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  found  their  precedent  under  the 
most  tyrannical  governments  of  former 
times,  because  they  happened  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  That  was  a  most  unconstitutional 
doctrine,  to  deprive  a  people  of  their  rights 
because  they  had  confidence  in  a  single 
individual,  and  thus  to  place  the  liberties 
of  a  wliole  nation  in  the  keeping  of  one 
man.  A  dictator  was  a  monster  unknown 
to  the  British  constitution:  and  there  was 
no  pretext  in  the  Royal  Speech  for  thus  out- 
raging the  feelings  of  the  Ii*ish  people.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  Ministers  would 
pay  this  much  respect  to  the  House,  if  not 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  of  showing  the 
grounds  of  the  statement  put  forth  that  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  still  existed  in  that 
country,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
renewing  that  unconstitutional  measure, 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
To  this  measure,  whenever  it  should  be 
introduced,  and  to  every  stage  of  it  he,  for 
one,  should  offer  his  most  determined  and 
unabated  opposition.  He  cared  not  though 
he  should  bo  termed  factious;  he  should 
never  consider  that  to  be  factious  which  he 
did  in  defence  of  his  country  when  she 
was   unjustly  assailed.     As  to  the  poor- 


law,  it  was  a  measure  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  forced  upon  Ireland.  It  tended 
entirely  to  destroy  that  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  which  was  es- 
sential to  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 
Even  in  this  country  the  law  had  totally 
failed,  as  had  been  confessed  by  the  pre- 
amble of  every  succeeding  measure  on  the 
subject.  He  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  brought  forward  no  proposal  of 
relief.  No  modification  of  the  poor-laws 
would  afford  that  relief.  He  objected  en- 
tirely to  the  imposition  of  a  poor-law  in 
Ireland;  but  if  it  was  to  be  imposed,  let 
it  bear  rather  upon  the  absentee  than  upon 
the  resident  landlord.  The  Government 
preached  much  about  the  necessity  of  self- 
dependence  and  exertion  in  the  people  of 
Ireland;  but  they  forgot  that  the  only  sti- 
mulus to  those  virtues — a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity in  the  fruits  of  labour — was  wanting 
in  that  country.  So  long  as  there  was 
that  absence  of  security,  so  long  would  the 
people  be  idle.  The  Government  seemed 
aliv6  to  the  fact,  that  a  feeling  of  security 
must  form  the  basis  of  all  industrial  oper- 
ations in  Ireland.  By  the  introduction  of 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills,  Ireland 
might  yet  be  saved;  although,  certainly, 
not  by  the  introduction  of  any  system  of 
poor-laws;  for  all  the  modifications  intro- 
duced into  them  had  failed  to  arrest  the 
influx  of  pauperism  into  this  country. 
Since  the  Union,  Ireland's  fortunes  had 
been  gradually  declining;  but  still  peace 
and  prosperity  might  be  secured  to  her. 
He  repudiated  the  idea  of  endowing  the 
C atholic  clergy.  The  C atholic  clergy  would 
not  accept  any  endowment.  They  well 
knew  that  their  e£Bciency  depended  upon 
that  affectionate  intercourse  between  them 
and  their  flocks,  that  feeling  of  mutual 
co-operation  and  aid,  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  The  revenue  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  saving,  of  course,  existing  in- 
terests, ought  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  poor;  and,  moreover,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  this  would  be  ultimately  the  ap- 
plication of  this  property.  Ireland  was 
without  manufactures,  and  for  that  reason 
her  people  were  wholly  dependent  on  the 
land  for  their  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
arose  the  life-and-death  competition  for 
land,  a  struggle  which  compelled  the  land- 
lord to  let  his  land  at  a  rack  rent.  Thej 
had  asked  to  be  made  secure  in  the  results 
of  their  toil,  and  they  were  refused.  They 
were  told  that  they  were  an  idle  race; 
whereas  nothing  could  exceed  the  industry 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  provided  they 
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were  allowed  to  gather  what  they  planted. 
The  Irish  people  were  forced  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  shores.  England  drove 
them  to  America,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed, and  where  they  hecame  incorpo- 
rated in  that  hostile  force  which  was  des- 
tined probably  to  be  arrayed  at  some  fu- 
ture day  against  her.  Let  the  House 
arrest  its  progress.  Forty-eight  years  had 
Ireland  been  subject  to  the  Legislative 
Union,  and  every  year  had  witnessed  a 
further  degree  of  degradation  and  misery. 
If  she  were  left  to  her  own  resources,  she 
might  yet  recover  and  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  disband  those  armies  by  which 
alone  she  was  now  subdued.  Before  he 
concluded  he  begged  to  thank  the  hon. 
Seconder  of  the  Address  for  the  kind  words 
he  had  uttered  towards  his  country  :  they 
were  grateful  to  his  better  feelings.  He 
entreated  that  hon.  Member  and  others, 
who  were  as  independent  of  party  ties  as 
he  was,  to  give  their  assistance  against 
the  wanton  infliction  and  injury  the  Go- 
vernment was  about  to  offer  to  his  un- 
happy country  by  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  coercion. 

The  Question  and  Amendment  having 
been  .put  from  the  chair, 

Mb.  W.  FAGAN  requested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes  whilst 
he  touched  upon  three  points  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  relative  to  Ireland.  The 
Speech  declared,  that  in  certain  parts  of 
that  country  great  distress  prevailed,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  If  he  were  to  form  any  judgment 
of  ike  intentions  of  the  Government  from 
that  paragraph,  he  should  premise  that 
Ministers  were  about  to  come  down  to  Par- 
liament and  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  the 
suffering  people;  and  though  he  was  one 
who  preferred  that  Ireland  should  struggle 
through  her  di£Bculties  by  herself — yet 
knowing  as  he  did  the  state  of  penury 
that  existed  throughout  the  poor-law 
unions  there,  and  that  even  20s,  in  the 
pound  did  not  suffice  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress,  he  would  not  refuse  such  assist- 
ance if  it  were  offered.  But  the  distress 
was  not  partial  in  Ireland  —  it  existed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  land.  And  as  a  proof  of  it,  the 
circulation  there  had  decreased  from 
6,000,000^  to  4,000,000^  The  distress 
was  also  increased  by  the  practice  of 
hoarding,  which  was  very  prevalent.  The 
next  topic  in  the  Speech  to  which  he 
should  advert,  was  that  which  referred  to 
the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  in  Ireland. 


He  differed  on  this  subject  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick.  He  did 
think  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
poor-laws  in  Ireland  was  requisite;  and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  in  those  who  last 
year  called  for  this  inquiry,  to  say  it  was 
not  now  wanted.  The  very  fact  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the  subject 
was  ground  sufficient  for  an  inquiry;  and 
he  could  vouch  for  this  fact,  for  he  was  at 
a  meeting  of  Members  in  Dublin  on  the 
subject,  when  there  were  ^ve  different 
opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor-laws.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick was  opposed  to  all  poor-laws  in  Ire- 
land. He  (Mr.  Fagan)  was  for  still  con- 
tinuing the  system,  for  making  it  more 
efficient  for  the  protection^  of  the  poor, 
and  also  for  making  all  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den. The  third  topic  to  which  he  had  to 
allude,  bore  special  reference  to  the 
Amendment  before  the  House.  If  he 
had  been  asked  what  ought  to  be  said 
in  the  Royal  Speech  about  Ireland,  he 
should  have  replied,  that  some  congratu- 
lation ought  to  have  been  expressed  on 
the  tranquil  state  of  the  country,  and  a 
recommendation  added,  that  the  people 
should  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
possession  of  all  their  civil  rights.  The 
nation  had  always  been  told  that  agita- 
tion was  the  bane  of  Ireland,  and  that  as 
soon  as  it  ceased,  the  people  should  have 
justice  done  them.  Now,  he  assumed 
that  agitation  had  ceased  in  Ireland,  and 
in  order  to  do  them  justice,  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  instead  of  coming  down 
to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a  fresh  Coercion 
Bill  against  them,  ought  to  propose  some 
soothing  measures.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  take  away  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — a 
statute  of  which  the  English  people  were  so 
justly  proud — the  Government  ought  at 
least  to  show  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  He 
again  asserted  that  Ireland  was  tranquil 
in  those  parts  he  was  acquainted  with — so 
much  so,  that  the  people  were  disgusted 
with  political  feeling  and  agitation.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  free  to  admit  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  had  used  the  powers  entrusted 
to  him  with  great  moderation.  But  he 
could  never  give  that  nobleman  his  con- 
fidence so  long  as  he  upheld  the  jury  pack- 
ing system  in  Ireland.  Irish  Members  had 
often  been  told  by  the  Government  that  the 
agitation  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  had 
prevented  the  introduction  of  remedial  mea- 
sures :  that  agitation  had  now  ceased,  and 
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the  GoTCFflmeni  had  eb  opportunity  of-in- 
troduciDg  aDj  remedial  measures  with 
which  tliej  might  he  prepared.  If  the 
Oovenunent  would  handle  the  social  evils 
of  Irelaad  iu  a  hold  and  masterly  spirit, 
he  could  promise  them  the  hearty  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  the  people  of  that 
oountry. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  who  spoke  first  in  this  de- 
bate after  my  noble  Friend  the  Mover  of 
the  Address,  and  the  Seconder,  paid  a  tri- 
bute, which  I  think  natural,  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  long  led  that  party  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  whose  loss  he  most 
justly  deplored.  Sir,  I  could  not  hear 
that  tribute  without  remembering  I,  too, 
since  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  have 
lost  Friends  with  whom  I  was  politically 
'Connected ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
is  not  only  natural,  but  right,  that  such 
losses  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence 
in  this  House,  because  the  loss  of  men  of 
undoubted  integrity,  of  high  spirit,  of  great 
talent,  and  of  indefatigable  industry  in  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  are  not  pri- 
vate but  national  losses.  Sir,  in  referring 
to  the  various  topics  which  have  been 
raised  in  this  debate,  I  will  state  but 
briefly  the  remarks  that  I  have  to  make 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  because  there  is  no 
subject  connected  with  that  country  which 
is  not  likely,  in  a  short  time,  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  discussion.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  Amendment  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath 
has  moved,  relating  to  the  powers  of  which 
the  Government  propose  to  ask  the  re- 
newal, I  will  only  call  upon  the  House  to 
defer  its  judgment  until  they  hear  the 
statement  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
shall  make,  founded  upon  the  opinion,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  that 
opinion,  formed  not  only  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment aad  his  own  strict  and  sagacious  ob- 
servation of  passing  events,  but  likewise 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  from  whom  he 
is  accustomed  to  obtain  information  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  country.  I  will 
only  say,  further,  that  I  hope  this  House 
will  bear  in  mind,  when  they  come  to  that 
discussion,  how  long  a  Government  must 
pause,  supposing  no  such  power  to  exist, 
before  it  comes  down  to  ask  Parliament 
for  such  powers — what  menaces,  what  agi- 
tation, what  interruption  of  trade  and 
commerce,  what  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  must  occur;  and  that  if  the  Sus- 
pension Act  should  expire,  and  agitation 


were  again  to  begin,  it  would  not  be  at 
the  first  moment  of  that  agitation  that 
Government  could,  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, ask  for  a  grant  of  such  powers,  bnt 
that  they  must  wait  until  a  course  of  events 
somewhat  similar  to  that  whieh  took  plaoe 
before  had  again  occurred  in  Ireland,  to 
the  great  misfortune  of  that  country.  For 
these  powers  which  we  propose  to  ask  are 
not  powers  against  Ireland;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  powers  for  the  protection  of 
all  the  well-disposed — for  the  protection  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  oonntry  against 
those  who  would  turn  its  present  ooMitioa 
to  purposes  of  disaffection  and  rebeUion. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  (Binother  topic,  I  own  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  moved  and  seconded 
this  Amendment,  that  the  GovemneDt 
ought  to  have  come  down  and  proposed  at 
once  its  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
poor-law.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  continual  reproaches  that  in  our  legis- 
lation for  Ireland  we  do  not  consult  those 
who  represent  that  country,  and  who  knov 
the  feelings,  the  wants,  and  the  eonditioB 
of  that  country;  that  we  rely  upon  our  own 
notions  and  English  feelings,  and  do  not 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  n** 
tives  of  Ireland,  and  so  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  measures 
suited  to  that  country.  Now,  that  we  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  a  Committee  in 
which  wo  should  be  able  to  ascertain  what 
Irish  Members  think  of  the  operation  of 
the  poor-law,  and  to  consult  their  exr 
perience  before  we  bring  a  Bill  into  the 
House,  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  have 
framed  our  Bill  entirely  upon  our  own  no- 
tions ;  that  we  should  not  have  listened  to 
Irish  Members,  but  acted  indep^idently  of 
any  such  advice  or  information.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  we  had  taken  that  course,  we 
should  have  been  liable  to  reproach,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  should  have  come  under 
the  censure  of  those  who  now  blame  us  for 
taking  the  opposite  course.  We  cannot 
say,  either,  that  there  is  that  unanimons 
opinion  in  Ireland  as  to  the  amendment  of 
the  poor-law  that  upon  that  opinion  we 
could  frame  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of 
that  law ;  because,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  when 
a  small  portion  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  met — I  think  only  nine — as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  there  were  among 
them  five  different  opinions  as  to  the 
amendment  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
poor-law,  so  that  if  we  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  one  of  those  ^ye,  we  should 
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have  had  four  to  one  of  Irish  opinions 
against  the  measure  we  should  have  pro- 
posed. With  regard  to  what  has  heen 
said  as  to  other  Irish  measures,  there 
were  several  Bills  introduced  last  year, 
and  which  we  mean  again  to  suhmit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House ;  there  is 
one  with  regard  to  that  long-vexed  ques- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant,  which  last 
year  was  hefore  a  Committee,  and  which 
we  propose  again  to  lay  before  the  House; 
there  is  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
franchise,  with  respect  to  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  a  Bill  already  prepared; 
and  there  is  the  grand-jury  system  also; 
so  that  we  are  not  liable,  in  fact,  to  the 
reproach  of  not  having  attended  to  any 
other  subject  with  respect  to  Ireland  but 
that  of  restraining  the  liberties  of  that 
country.  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  and  I  think  it  will  be  as 
well  that  I  should  enter  into  them  now, 
taking  this  Address  as  a  whole,  as  speak 
merely  to  the  question  of  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  moved.  Now  let  me  say, 
with  regard  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
I  think  he  displayed  very  great  ingenuity 
in  the  objections  that  he  made  to  the  Ad- 
dress proposed;  he  cavilled  at  one  phrase, 
carped  at  another  term,  found  fault  with 
the  title  that  had  been  given  to  a  foreign 
Bovereign,  and  in  that  way  with  very  great 
ability  kept  the  House  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  questions  th^t  were  really  be- 
fore it;  and  he  proceeded  upon  that  to 
move  an  Amendment,  which  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show  is  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
fit  first  of  all  to  state  to  us  what  was  the 
present  state  of  our  commercial  legislation 
and  policy,  and  how  much  we  had  gone 
astray  in  respect  to  it.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  he  made  some  statistical  observa- 
tions, which  I  confess  were  unintelligible 
to  me;  he  told  us,  that  when  a  very  large 
import  of  food  was  introduced  from  Ame- 
rica, the  American  growers  and  importers 
had  5,000,000;.  of  profit  in  the  transac- 
tion; and  what  does  he  wish  to  infer  from 
that?  I  should  have  thought,  upon  that 
question,  that  even  all  protectionists  as 
well  as  all  free-traders  would  acknowledge, 
that  when  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
food  in  this  country,  whether  you  have 
sliding-scale,  fixed  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all, 
it  should  be  your  object  in  that  emergency 
to  collect  as  much  food  as  possible;  and 
that  if  there  is  a  good  price  in  this  coun- 
try, while  the  price  in  the  country  of  pro- 
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duction  is  low,  the  temptation  of  that  pro-  x 
fit  is  a  reason  why  your  wants  should  be 
supplied,  and  that  you  should  rejoice  that 
those  wants  should  be  supplied  by  so  large 
an  importation.  That  American  growers 
and  merchants  should  gain  5,000,000Z.  of 
profit  in  that  transaction,  provided  we  had 
the  benefit  of  the  food  for  the  consumers 
in  this  country,  is  not  a  subject  of  lamen- 
tation with  me.  I  only  think  that  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  commerce,  and  one 
which  we  are  not  by  any  means  to  deplore, 
but  to  take  as  the  effect  of  all  commercial 
transactions.  For  my  part  I  never  can 
enter  into  that  notion  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seems  to  entertain,  that  every  gain 
of  the  foreigner  is  the  loss — a  robbery — of 
the  British  people;  that  every  time  there 
is  a  large  profit  made  by  some  foreign  pro- 
ducer or  merchant,  we  should  deplore  it  as 
a  national  plimder.  Upon  the  contrary, 
if  commerce  is  carried  on  in  a  healthy 
state,  there  ought  to  be  gain  on  both  sides. 
We  gain  by  the  merchandise  we  send  to 
America;  America  gains  by  furnishing  us 
with  the  articles  we  want;  and  there  is 
gain,  again,  by  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  carrying  the  goods  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  So  far  from  think- 
ing this  a  subject  upon  which  we  should 
pour  our  lamentations,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  that  commerce  still  farther  extended. 
I  believe  that  the  laws  we  have  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  so  far 
from  tending  to  impoverish  the  country, 
will  tend  to  enrich  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  reason  to  complain  if 
those  commercial  transactions  become  more 
extended;  but  I  do  believe,  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  corn,  for  instance, 
which  is  the  great  necessary  of  life  for  the 
people,  that  the  people  of  England  will  be 
great  gainers  by  not  having  the  recurrence 
of  those  times  of  very  high  prices  to  which 
they  were  formerly  subjected.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  the  law  of  1842  was 
changed  after  an  experience  of  three  years; 
but  in  my  opinion  the  laws  were  changed 
after  an  experience  of  thirty  years.  The 
corn  law  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in 
1815;  it  was  changed  and  modified  into 
various  shapes,  but  at  last  statesmen  of 
different  parties,  and  the  majority  of  this 
House,  came  to  the  opinion  that  in  no 
shape  whatever  would  it  be  expedient  to 
continue  this  law,  and  that  it  would  be  far 
better  that  the  trade  in  food  should  be 
made  entirely  free.  I  was  an  advocate, 
for  one,  of  the  modifications  of  that  law — 
for  a  fixed  duty;  and  I  believe  that  if  that 
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fixed  duty  had  been  enacted  many  years 
ago,  it  would  have  acted  must  beneficially 
for  the  country,  and,  at  last,  have  gradu- 
ally given  way  to  the  complete  free  trade 
that  we  now  have.  But  Parliament  having 
notchosen  to  adopt  that  mode,  having  chosen 
to  set  corn  entirely  free,  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  attempt — above  all,  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  be  successful — in  renewing  any  duty 
tipon  that  indispensable  article  of  subsis- 
tence. The  hon.  Gentleman  having  stated 
his  opinion  upon  this  subject,  which,  if  it 
meant  ailything,  meant,  as  I  conceive,  a 
restoration  of  protective  duties,  then  pro- 
ceeded tb  enter  into  the  question  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Now,  all  that  is  stated 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country,  has  been 
put  in  that  Speech  by  the  advice  given  to 
Her  Majesty  according  to  what  is  strictly 
the  fact  with  regard  to  the  transactions 
that  had  taken  place;  and  all  that  my 
libble  Friend  (Lord  H.  Vane)  calls  upon 
this  House  to  do,  is  to  thank  Her  Majesty 
for  informing  them  of  those  various  trans- 
actions. There  is  throughout  the  Address 
no  word  of  congratulation  or  of  approba- 
tion of  thie  transactions  or  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued; on  the  contrary,  those  questions  are 
entirely  reserved,  because  Her  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say  in  Her  Speech,  that  when 
the  public  service  will  permit,  the  papers 
relating  to  these  various  transactions  will 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  Now,  it  has 
been  usual  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  does  liot  takb  upon  itself  generally 
the  initiative  in  these  matters,  at  all  events 
to  wait  for  such  communications;  to  press 
for  such  papers  if  they  should  think  it  neces- 
sary, or,  having  waited  till  these  papers  are 
produced,  to  found,  if  any  Member  should 
think  it  necessary  to  found  upon  them, 
some  charge  or  some  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  the  House;  and 
such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  reasonable 
course  with  regard  to  these  transactions. 
With  respect  to  the  state  of  manufactures, 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  colonics  or 
of  agriculture,  the  hon.  Gentleman  may 
fairly  call  upon  this  House  to  express  an 
opinion;  but  these  foreign  negotiations,  as 
we  know,  are  generally  matters  of  a  some- 
what complicated  character,  leading  to  the 
exchange  of  notes,  and  assuming  different 
phases  in  the  course  of  the  transactions; 
and  it  is  unexampled  for  a  Member  to 
come  forward  on  the  first  night  of  a  Ses- 
sion, without  the  information,  and  without 
even  asking  for  it,  and  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  vote  that  Her  Majesty's  relations 


with  foreign  Powers  are  not  such  as  to 
justify  us  in  addressing  Her  Majesty  in 
the  language  of  congratulation.  No  con- 
gratulation is  proposed,  no  congratulation 
has  been  asked;  and  this  is  merely  saying 
that  the  House  of  Commons  thinks  proper 
to  form  its  opinion  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  negotiations  that  have  taken  ^ace, 
without  any  insight  into  the  transactions, 
and  to  say  at  once  that  they  do  not  fonn 
matter  of  congratulation,  which  means 
saying  at  once  that  they  form  matter 
of  condemnation.  But  when  I  heard  the 
hon.  Gentleman  make  his  observations 
upon  our  foreign  relations,  it  convinced  nie 
the  more  that  he  was  wrong  in  asking  the 
House  to  come  to  any  such  conclusions, 
because  his  observations  convinced  me  that 
he  was  totally  misinformed  with  regard  t6 
them.  He  seemed  to  suppose,  for  instanee, 
that  with  regard  to  the  war  carried  on  be- 
tween the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Em* 
pcror  of  Austria,  we  had  proposed  to  im- 
pose our  mediation  without  ever  having 
been  requested  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  mediate.  Another  statement  I  know 
has  been  made,  and  is  current  with  the 
public,  that  mediation  was  proposed  td  us 
by  Austria,  and  was  refused  by  this  coun- 
try. Neither  of  those  statements  is  at  idl 
correct.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  pleased  to  send  an 
Austrian  statesman,  a  very  distinguished 
man — a  gentleman  whom  t  havb  often 
had  occasion  to  meet,  and  always  had  great 
pleasure  in  intercourse  with  him — ^he  sent 
that  statesman  to  this  country  with  a  pro- 
posal to  this  country  to  meaiate  between 
him  and  the  Kitig  of  Sardinia.  We  ao* 
cepted  that  mediation ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  basis  of  it  we  suggested  that 
an  alteration  should  be  made  by  the  Em- 
peror. That  statesman  considered  that 
we  had  accepted  the  mediation,  but  he  de- 
murred to  the  terms  of  our  basis,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Em- 
peror were  those  which  ought  to  be  the 
terms,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try. At  a  subsequent  period  a  mediation 
was  proposed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  under  these  circumstances  :  the  King 
of  Sardinia  being  much  pressed  in  the 
field,  detcrmitacd  to  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  France;  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  this  country  and  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  the  French  Government  at 
our  request  consented  to  put  aside  the 
question  of  beginning  hostilities  against 
Austria  in  Italy,  and  conjointly  with  us  to 
propose  terms  of  mediation  to  the  two 
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Powers.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  in 
another  part  of  his  speech,  that  he  douhted 
whether  this  country  ought  to  have  acted 
with  France — with  the  GoTemments  which 
she  has  had  since  the  Revolution  of  Feb- 
marj.  Sir,  I  feel  no  such  doubts.  I  feel 
oonvinced  that  our  acting  in  concert  with 
France  during  the  past  year  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  I 
feel  convinced  that  if  we  had  said  at  once 
"  However  moderate  your  propositions — 
however  pacific  the  course  that  you  pro- 
pose to  pursue,  you  have  changed  your 
monarchical  Government  into  a  republic, 
and  therefore  we  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  your  proposals," — ^in  the  first  place, 
such  an  answer  would  have  excited  a  sus- 
picion in  France  that,  although  we  did  not 
profess  it,  we  meant  to  interfere  with  re- 
spect to  her  form  of  government ;  and  I 
bdieve,  in  the  next  place,  that  being  left 
to  take  her  own  line  without  concert  and 
without  advice,  she  would  have  been  driven 
by  the  violent  party  in  that  country  into 
hostilities  by  which  the  whole  peace  of  Eu- 
rope would  have  been  compromised.  I 
therefore  differ  entirely  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  thinking  that  we  ought  hot  to 
have  had  any  concert  with  France  upon 
these  matters.  Whether  France  has  been 
wise  in  changing  her  form  of  government 
to  a  republic — whether  it  is  true,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  there  are  no 
republicans  in  France — that  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  do  not  choose  to  enter;  it  is 
a  question  for  the  French  people  alone. 
But  what  I  know  is,  that  although  at  the 
commencement  of  that  revolution  there 
were  terms  used  in  a  circular  of  M.  Lam- 
artine's  which  certainly  appeared  to  me- 
nace the  peace  of  Europe,  and  though 
there  was,  as  I  thought,  a  great  deal  too 
much  unintelligible  jargon  about  "na- 
tionality,** yet,  with  respect  to  M.  Lamar- 
tine,  with  respect  to  General  Cavaignac, 
and  with  respect  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment, I  can  say  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  persons  directing  the  foreign  affairs 
of  France  since  the  revolution,  who  have 
listened  fairly  and  candidly  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations we  had  to  make  to  them,  and  who 
have  stated  fairly  and  honestly  to  us  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  interest  and  the 
policy  of  France;  and  we  have  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  complain,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
reason  to  rejoice  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
men  of  high  honour  and  of  consistent  and 
unwavering  integrity.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  at  all  convincing  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman when  I  say  that  our  concert  with 


France  has  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  because,  as  far  as  I 
co|llect  from  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  his 
inclination  seemed  to  be  that  our  object 
ought  to  be  war,  and  that  the  fault  he 
found  with  us  was  that  we  had  not  let  war 
take  its  course.  That  was  his  view  more 
especially  wit^J  respect  to  Holstein.  He 
said,  "  Your  mediation  has  put  a  stop  to 
hostilities,  and  what  would  have'  gone  on 
very  well  has  been  arrested  by  your  media- 
tion." Why,  what  would  have  gone  on  ? 
The  King  of  Denmark  would  have  resisted 
the  power  of  the  Germans;  the  Germans 
would  have  insisted  that  they  had  rights 
with  respect  to  Schleswig,  which  has  been 
long  a  favourite  opinion  in  Germany;  and 
France  and  Prussia  would  have  taken  their 
view  of  the  matter.  Those  views  not 
being  counteracted  by  any  pacific  media- 
tion, war  must  have  been  the  result;  and 
the  complaint  the  hon.  Gentleman  makes 
is,  that  we  did  interpose  when  both 
the  King  of  Denmark  ahd  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Central  Power  at 
Frankfort  wished  us  to  mediate,  and  that 
we  did  not  allow  that  war  to  get  up,  and 
to- take  its  course  in  Europe,  as  he  showed 
very  clearly  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
Then  there  was  another  question,  ntiturally, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  of  more  serious 
import,  because  we  have  more  actively  in- 
terfered; I  mean  with  regard  to  Naples 
and  Sicily.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those 
who  heard  the  statements  that  were  made 
last  year,  that  Lord  Minto,  after  a  very 
considerable  time  was  spent  in  conferences, 
was  requested  by  the  King  of  Naples  to 
propose  to  the  Sicilians  terms  upon  which 
they  might  consent  again  to  return  to  their 
allegiance;  after  a  very  considerable  time 
spent  in  conferences.  Lord  Minto,  at  the 
request  of  the  King  of  Naples,  went  to 
Sicily  and  conveyed  those  terms  to  the 
Sicilians.  The  terms  were  not  accepted 
by  them.  Lord  Minto  was  of  opinion  that 
they  might  have  been  in  prudence  accepted 
by  them ;  but  the  ground  upon  which  they 
declined  to  accept  was  one  on  which  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  shake  their  determination. 
They  said  that  in  ancient  times  Sicily  was 
a  free  country;  that  in  1812  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  reformed,  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  British  generally  and  with 
every  proof  of  British  sympathy,  and  thai 
it  was  part  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
then  agreed  upon,  that  the  Parliament  was 
to  decide  with  respect  to  the  whole  internal 
administration  and  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  ti'oops  to  bo  kept  up  in  Sicily ; 
F2 
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that  no  foreign  troops  of  any  kind,  being 
other  than  Sicilians,  except  those  admitted 
by  treaty,  should  be  allowed  to  come  into 
Sicily.      Moreover,   there  was  an  article 
in  that  constitution,  that  if  the  King  of 
Sicily  should  ever   reside   in    Naples  he 
should  name  one  of  his  sons,  or  one  of  his 
family  at  all  events,    to  r^ign  in  Sicily, 
That  constitution,  after  various  changes, 
was  put  an  end  to  the  same  year.  In  1816 
the  British  Government  had  declared,  that 
though  it  gave  no  guarantee  to  the  Sicilian 
constitution,  it  should  take  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  Sicily,  and  consider  it  inju- 
rious to  the  British  name  if  the  welfare  of 
Sicily  should  be  less  well  provided  ior  in 
future  than  it  had  been.      The   Sicilians 
insisted  that  that  constitution  should  be  in 
whole  restored.     When  Lord  Minto  return- 
ed to  Naples  he  found  that  the  King  would 
not  consent  to  such  terms  ;   and  there  was 
an  end  of  that  negotiation.     It  was  under- 
taken by  a  British  Minister  at  the  desire 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  a  formal  diplomatic  instrument; 
the  two  parties  could  not  agree,  and  the 
negotiation  fell  to  the  ground.      Whatever 
might  be  the  case  as  to  the  justification 
which  the  British  Government  might  make 
for  any  further  interference,  their  decision 
was  not  to  interpose  any  further  than  to 
give  any  friendly  advice  to  the  Sicilians  in 
cases  in  which  they  might  ask  it.     Accord- 
ingly, when  some  time  after  an  expedition 
was  prepared  at  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  Sicily,  no  obstacle  was  inter- 
posed to  the  sailing  of  that  expedition.    It 
has  been  said  that  a  large  British  fleet  was 
assembled  at  Naples  for   the  purpose   of 
preventing  that  expedition   from  sailing: 
that  is  totally  an  error.  Sir   W.  Parker 
having  taken  the  British  fleet  there  on  ac- 
count of  other  questions  in  respect  of  which 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  ask  repara- 
tion.    But  when  that  expedition  reached 
Messina,  there  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  siege  of  Messina  events  which  appear- 
ed BO  horrible  and  so  inhuman  in  the  eyes 
of  the  French  Admiral,  that  he  determined 
to  interfere.       I   need  not  say  now  what 
those  circuiuiitances   were.      There   were 
atrocities,  as  I  think,  on  both  sides ;  the 
destruction  of  houses,  of  villages,  and  of 
unoflcnding  peasants  on  the  one  side,  the 
bombardment  against  a  town  which   had 
ceased  to  i-esist  on  the  other.     The  tearing 
of  the  limbs  of  the  Swiss,  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  parading 
those  limbs  with  savage  exultation  about 
the  streets!     It  appeared  to  the  French 


Admiral  that  it  was  impossible  such  a  war- 
fare could  continue  without  an  utter  deso- 
lation of  Sicily,  and  such  alienation  from 
the  Neapolitan  Government  on  the  part  of 
the  Sicilians  that  no  final  terms  of  agree- 
ment could  arise;  he  therefore  determined 
to  take  upon  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
further  progress  of  the  Neapolitan  arma- 
ment.     After  he  had  so  determined  he 
communicated  with  Sir  W.  Parker.     Sir 
W.  Parker  had  a  most  difficult  duty  to 
perfoi-m ;  but  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  our  former  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Sicilians,  the  accounts  he 
had  received  from  the  captain  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  then  at  Messina,  the 
atrocities  he  heard  of,  and  that  the  French 
Admiral  was  about  to  act,  and  it  was  im- 
portant at  that  junctui*e  that  the  two  na- 
tions should  act  in  concert,  his  determina- 
tion was  to  give  orders  similar  to  those 
which   had    been   given   by   the    French 
Admiral.      I  stated  last  Session  that  no 
orders  had  been   given  to  stop  the  Nea-, 
politan  expedition,  but   that  the  Govem- 
nient  reserved    to   itself  to  act  in  future 
as  circumstances  might  dictate,  and  that 
I    had   perfect   confidence  in   the  discre- 
tion and  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Parker.  I 
remember  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for   Stamford   expressing  appa- 
rently, though  not  in  words,  a  concurrence 
with  that  sentiment;  and  I  have  the  same 
opinion  still.     He  was  not  a  man  likely  to 
be  led  away  by  passion;  he  had  none  of 
that  revolutionary  mania  by  which  some 
persons  might  be  misled  in  those  circum- 
stances: he  was  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
the  British  flag,  and  anxious  for  the  cause 
of  humanity;  and  he  took  that  proceeding 
upon  his  own  responsibility.    The  question, 
then,  for  the  British  Government  was,  whe- 
ther they  should  entirely  disavow  Sir  W. 
Parker,  whether  they  should  tell  him  that 
I  he  had  done  wrong  to  interpose — or  whe- 
'  ther,  on  the  other  hand,  an  armistice  har- 
I  ing  been  established  by  the  King  of  Na- 
;  pies,  his  general  having  de  facto  consented 
j  to  an  armistice — whether  we  should  take 
:  advantage  of  existing  circumstances  to  pro- 
pose terms  in  which  the  Neapolitan  Govem- 
i  ment  and  the  Sicilian  people  could  agreo» 
and  the  Sicilian  people  again  be  induced 
'  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  latter  part  was  chosen,  for  which  we 
I  are  responsible.     If  it  was  right  to  allow 
.  the  war  to  recommence,  to  separate  the 
I  British  fleet  entirely  from  the  course  which 
;  was  taken  by  the  French  Admiral,  and  to 
j  disavow  Sir  W.   Parker,   we   have  been 
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wrong,  and  we  have  taken  a  course  for 
which  we  deserve  censure;  but  if,  as  I  be- 
liev©»  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
with  respect  to  two  countries  in  which  they 
took  a  great  interest;  with  respect  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  an  ally  of  this  country; 
with  respect  to  the  Sicilian  people,  with 
whom  we  had  been  long  connected — to  en- 
deavour to  frame  terms  upon  which  both 
parties  should  agree,  then,  I  say,  we  are 
justified  in  the  course  that  we  have  adopt- 
ed. The  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire seems  to  say  that  there  is  no  nego- 
tiation, so  well  is  he  informed  upon  all 
these  subjects  on  which  he  proposes  to  ad- 
dress the  Crown;  that  it  is  a  negotiation 
confined  to  England  and  France.  Now, 
he  is  entirely  mistaken  in  that.  There 
have  been  terms  stated  by  the  Sicilians, 
and  an  answer  received  from  Naples  with 
respect  to  them,  stating  some  of  those 
terms  as  reasonable  in  themselves,  and 
such  as  the  King  would  be  ready  to  con- 
sent to,  and  objecting  to  others,  and  leav- 
ing the  matter  as  one  to  be  treated  in  fur- 
ther negotiation.  That  further  negotiation 
still  continues.  If  it  should  end  in  our 
establishing  permanent  peace  there,  I  think 
we  shall  have  peiforraed  a  duty,  both  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Naples  and  the  people  of 
Sicily,  and  shall  have  rendered  a  service 
likewise  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Europe. 
If  we  are  unable  to  procure  such  a  result, 
all  that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  require 
that  due  notice  be  given  when  the  armis- 
tice is  to  cease  and  war  to  be  renewed. 
But  my  belief  is  that,  after  what  has  taken 
place,  even  if  that  war  were  to  be  renewed. 
It  would  not  be  renewed  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  it  was  begun.  My  opinion  is, 
that  there  would  be  in  the  first  place  such 
terms  offered  by  the  King  of  Naples  and 
such  orders  given,  that  it  is  probable  that 
war  would  not  be  conducted  in  so  de- 
structive, so  savage,  and  so  desolating  a 
manner.  But  with  regard  to  all  these 
matters,  although  we  do  not  ask  for  con- 
gratulation or  for  approbation,  yet  I  must 
say  that  I  am  glad  to  find  that  during  a 
year  of  great  peril  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, the  services  of  England  have  been  of 
use  to  stay  the  ravages  of  war  and  to  miti- 
gate hostilities.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  had  but  the  patience  to  wait, 
he  would  have  had  the  papers  which  will 
be,  in  no  very  long  time,  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  it  would  then  have  been  open 
to  him  to  say  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
congratulate  the  country.  But  I  believe 
that,  standing  secure  ourselves,  having  no 


such  convulsions  as  other  nations  have  been 
exposed  to,  I  believe  it^  was  befitting  this 
country,  when  she  was  asked,  and  in  other 
cases,  to  offer  her  good  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  quarrels,  of  which  very 
often  the  ground  is  not  very  considerable, 
but  which  if  once  left  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war  may  tend  to  as  long  and  as  bloody 
contests  as  if  the  grounds  of  difference  had 
been  wider  and  more  serious.  With  re- 
spect to  the  next  question  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  referred,  namely,  the  ex- 
pense of  our  military  establishments,  I 
think  he  seemed  naturally  enough  to  be 
hardly  better  informed  on  it  than  he  is 
as  to  the  state  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
He  seemed  to  suppose  that  we  had 
yielded  to  representations  which  had  ap- 
peared in  a  public  letter  addressed  to 
the  Financial  Association  of  Liverpool  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding. 
Now,  Sir,  my  opinion  is  entirely  contrary 
to  that.  I  think  whatever  reductions  or 
augmentations  you  might  make,  to  take 
the  year  1835,  or  any  other  fixed  year  for 
some  time  past,  and  to  say  you  will  square 
your  estimates  and  ^x  your  establishments 
according  to  the  expenditure  of  that  year, 
would  be,  with  great  deference  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  an  extremely  irrational  course 
for  any  Government  to  pursue.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  your  require- 
ments might  be  very  different.  In  the 
next  place,  any  one  who  will  look  at  the 
finance  accounts,  or  the  votes  of  the  year, 
will  see  that  there  have  been  some 
4,000,000?.  or  5,000,000^  added  to  our 
expenditure  on  grounds  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  increase  to  our  armaments. 
Therefore,  if  you  take  off  10,000,000?., 
instead  of  having  the  same  establishments 
you  had  in  1835,  you  would  have  smaller 
establishments  than  in  that  year.  Then, 
if  you  take  1835  as  the  standard,  you 
must  be  sure  that  the  establishments  were 
then  fixed  exactly  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country;  and  that  is  a  fact 
I  am  not  so  certain  of.  I  need  not  touch 
upon  that  point,  because  I  decline  to  de- 
bate the  subject  altogether ;  but  it  must 
be  assumed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
in  1835  there  was  proposed  the  precise 
estimate  which  ought  to  have  been  made. 
In  the  next  place,  our  position,  and  what 
we  have  to  furnish,  is  very  much  altered 
and  increased  since  1835.  In  one  colony 
we  have  acquired  since  1835,  there  were 
last  year  1,800  of  the  infantry  of  the  line. 
So  that  if  you  were  to  take  your  rule  from 
1835  you  would  have  certain  garrisonB  di- 
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XDinished  below  that  year,  in  order  to  supply 
others  which  have  since  been  acquired. 
Persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  com- 
merce, or  farming  never  would  adopt  such 
^  principle.  Suppose  a  man  should  say, 
**  I  find  that  while  my  expenditure  in  fac- 
tories is  30,000i.  a  year  now,  I  never  paid 
more  in  1835  than  20,000i. ;  *'  yet  he  might 
find  that  he  had  two  or  three  new  factories 
since  that  time;  or  that  he  had  conducted 
the  business  of  two  or  three  additional 
farms  to  what  he  did  in  1835.  Obviously, 
he  would  gay,  **  That  is  the  cause  of  my 
increased  expenditure.  This  accounts  at 
least  for  part  of  it.  1  cannot  conduct  five 
or  six  establishments  at  the  same  rate  1 
could  three  or  four."  That  would  be  the 
course  I  am  sure  any  man  would  pqrsue  in 
private  life;  and  I  cannot  think  it  wise  for 
a  Government,  or  Parliament,  to  pursue  a 
different  course,  and  say  wo  shall  have  no 
reference  to  the  service  to  be  performed 
and  the  garrisons  to  be  maintamcd ;  be- 
cause we  find  in  one  particular  year  a  cer- 
tain number  of  millions  sufficient  for  the 
public  service,  therefore  exactly  the  same 
sum  must  be  sufficient  for  the  present  year. 
But  while  I  disagree  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  though  I  think  there  is  a  phrase 
in  his  letter  which  rather  shows  the  wrong 
test  he  would  apply  to  this  matter,  for  he 
says  that  10,000,000Z.  is  a  good  sum 
founded  on  the  experience  of  former  years 
for  the  purpose  of  agitation,  he  shows 
clearly  that  he  has  formed  his  estimate  not 
upon  what  the  public  exigencies  require, 
but  what  he  thinks  likely  to  raise  the  most 
popular  cry.  At  the  same  time,  when  we 
had  to  consider  the  question  of  our  estab- 
lishments, I  think  it  was  obvious  yfQ  could 
not  persevere  in  the  course  we  found  our- 
selves bound  to  take  last  year.  Last  year 
there  was  a  sudden  and  formidable  convul- 
sion in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  no 
man  could  say  what  might  be  the  issue  of 
that  convulsion.  We  did  not  think  we 
should  be  justified,  in  those  circumstances, 
in  proposing  to  diminish  our  expenditure. 
We  asked  for  the  same  number  of  men  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  we  had  asked  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  although 
we  had  not  the  ways  and  means  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  This  House  supported 
lis  in  that  course.  They  declared,  by  large 
majorities,  that  it  was  not  exj)edient  to 
reduce  our  military  establishments.  But 
when  we  had  again  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  estimates  exceeding  the  amount  of 
our  revenue,  it  was  our  duty,  I  think,  to 
come  to  one  of  two  conclusions^-either  to 


reduce  those  estimates  to  bring  tbem 
within  the  amount  of  revenue,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  attempt  to  raise  the  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  our  expenditure.  It  was 
not  fitting  to  go  on  another  year  increasing 
the  public  debt  of  the  country  without  the 
prospect  of  equalising  the  expenditure. 
Now,  the  first  course  was  evidently  the 
best,  supposing  it  was  justifiable  and  prac- 
ticable. We  had  to  consider,  first,  whether 
there  were  not  many  reforms  that  might  be 
made,  many  retrenchments  that  might  be 
effected,  without  impairing  the  number  or 
efficiency  of  our  military  establishments. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  which  sat  last 
year  upon  our  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture— which  was  no  proposition  of  mine — 
the  House  is  indebted  for  its  appointment 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose — the  re- 
port of  that  Committee  stated,  that  with 
regard  to  the  Navy  at  least  there  might 
be  many  useful  reforms  without  impair- 
ing its  efficiency.  This  was  one  source 
of  economy.  But  that  would  not  enable 
us  to  bring  the  revenue  within  the 
limits  I  have  stated.  We  had  therefore  to 
consider  whether  our  effective  force  could 
be  reduced.  Now,  in  considering  tha^ 
subject  we  had  to  remember  that  since  we 
had  been  in  office  we  had  added  3,000  men 
to  the  number  voted  for  the  Navy,  and 
5,000  to  the  number  voted  for  the  artillerj. 
In  considering  these  subjects,  then*  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  and  having  made  these 
additions  to  our  naval  and  military  force, 
we  might  now  safely  make  some  reduc- 
tions— reductions  which  would  give  us  a 
considerable  amount  of  saving,  without,  in 
our  opinion,  impairing  our  force  below 
that  which  was  necessary  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service,  and  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  our  various  colonics.  Whether 
we  have  done  wisely  in  that  respect,  whe- 
ther the  reductions  we  propose  to  make 
come  within  the  principles  I  have  stated — 
whether  we  have  carried  them  too  far,  or 
have  not  gone  far  enough,  will  be  proper 
questions  for  this  House  to  consider  when 
the  estimates  come  before  them,  and  when 
my  right  hon.  Friends  charged  with  the 
respective  departments  shall  state  their 
views  of  the  exigency  of  the  public  service, 
and  of  the  amount  of  force  required.  But 
these  reductions  have  been  considered  on 
the  principle  of  what  is  wanted  and  what 
can  oe  spared  from  the  service  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  they  have  not  been  taken 
with  reference  to  any  particular  past  year, 
or  on  the  plan  of  squaring  the  expenditure 
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with  that  year.  Sir,  when  we  say  that  the 
aspect  pf  puhlic  affairs  enables  ns  to  make 
these  reductions,  I  should  s^y  that  I  con- 
sider, and  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  seconded  the  Address  in 
thinking  that  Frapce  is  the  most  valuable 
friend  and  the  most  formidable  fpe  with 
whom  we  could  have  to  deal.  For  many 
years  past,  and  under  different  Govern- 
ments, it  has  spemed  to  be  the  object  of 
France  to  increase  her  piilitary  armaments, 
and  more  especially  to  increase  the 
strength  of  her  naval  fprce — a  navy  not 
commensurate  with  her  commerce  —  not 
required,  be  it  observed,  to  protect  the 
colonies  pr  the  trade  of  France,  but  obvi- 
ously a  navy  to  be  used  in  case  pf  war. 
Sir,  my  opinion  was  and  is,  and  I  so  stated 
it  last  yea^,  that  if  France  is  to  have  very 
great  armaments  at  sea,  and  if  we  allow 
her  to  go  on  increasing  her  naval  strength 
without  auy  proportionate  increase  of  our 
own,  then  that  in  the  event  of  apy  trifling 
difference,  which  if  the  power  of  the  two 
nations  seemed  equal  would  be  easily  ad- 
justed, that  difference  might  easily  lead  to 
war  between  the  two  countries,  if  the  war 
party  in  France  could  point  to  England  as 
a  weaker  Power,  inferior  in  point  of  force. 
But,  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  France  is  to 
curtail  and  restrict  their  naval  and  military 
strength,  and  not  to  continue  the  enlarge- 
ment and  increase  of  their  armaments. 
This  is  one  reason  why  we  haye  considered 
it  safe  to  recommend  no  greater  estimates 
than  we  propose  for  the  present  year;  and 
I  trust  that,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  proposed  Amendment,  the  various 
States  of  Europe,  however  they  may  settle 
their  internal  affairs,  will,  in  the  progress 
of  negotiation  and  the  process  of  time, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  war  must  be 
injurious  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  cause  why 
one  State  should  be  an  aggressor  against 
another.  If  such  pacific  sentiments  should 
fortuaately  prevail,  and  if  each  Power 
should  be  left  to  make  arrangements  for 
its  own  internal  constitution  and  good 
government,  then  I  would  say  that  the 
reductions  of  the  present  year  may  be 
followed  in  future  years,  and  that  while 
it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  and 
imprudent  to  make  any  sudden  and 
great  reductions  at  once,  still  that  gradual 
reductions,  made,  in  the  language  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  with  a  '*  wise 
economy,"  may  be  a  policy  which  we  may 
be  able  to  pursue,  and  which  it  will  be  the 
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ipterest  of  every  country  in  the  world  tQ 
follow  also.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  contend 
that  there  is  not  cause  of  anxiety  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  revolutions  which  took 
place  last  year  have  ruu  their  course,  apd 
that  every  nation  in  which  they  occurred 
can  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  solii} 
security.  I  rejoice  as  much  as  any  man 
that  the  ancient  empire  of  Austria,  our 
old  ally,  is  recovering  her  splepdour,  ai^4 
is  showing  her  strength  in  such  a  cou- 
spicuous  manner.  Still  I  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  many  questions  not  yet  set- 
tled with  regard  to  the  internal  institutions 
of  Prussia — that  the  question  of  the  for- 
mation of  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  has  called  an  empire  without  an 
emperor,  is  still  in  debate — Of^^  that  we 
cannot  be  sure  what  the  ultimate  result 
of  these  events  will  be.  Jt  is  also  true 
that  there  may  have  bpei^  during  last 
year  an  excess  of  apprehension,  caused  by 
the  great  evente^  that  were  talking  place, 
and  by  the  rising  up  pf  some  wil^  thpprips 
pretending  to  found  the  happiness  of  the 
Stl^te  and  of  mankind  pn  visionary  and 
unsound  speculations,  on  which  the  hap- 
piness of  ,no  country  or  peoplp  can  ever  hp 
founded.  We  have  seen  these  opinions 
prevail  in  many  countries  to  a  considerahle 
extent,  and  no  one.  can  say  that  events 
may  not  at  an  unforeseen  moment  take  an 
unfortunate  turn  for  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  l^ut  still  the  time  tha^ 
has  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of  \\ko 
revolution  pf  February  has  made  men  con- 
sider both  what  is  the  value  of  real  libprty, 
and  what  is  the  value  of  peape  and  order, 
as  set  against  political  theqries,  and  how 
much  may  and  onght  tp  be  sacrificed  pf 
what  may  be  considered  theoretical  perfep- 
tion,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of 
that  internal  peace  in  which  all  reforms 
can  alone  be  deliberately  discussed,  and 
gradually  take  their  place  in  the  settled 
institutions  of  the  country.  No  one  can 
deny  that  amid  many  misfortunes  and  mis- 
takes the  foundations  of  the  great  princi- 
ples which  we  revere  have  been  prepared, 
and  that  those  principles  are  likely  to  be 
permanent  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
I  trust  that  the  event  may  ultimately  be 
equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 
guine. But  in  the  mean  time  I  do  appeal 
against  this  proposed  Amendment,  not  by 
any  carping  at  any  particular  terms,  or 
going  through  a  minute  defence  of  every 
act  of  the  Government,  but  appealing  ge- 
nerally to  what  has  been  happening  around 
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us,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope»  seeing  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
commercial  convulsion,  arising  chiefly  from 
a  wild  spirit  of  speculation.  I  ask  is  our 
commerce  shaken  to  the  dust,  or  is  it  true 
that  it  is  again  reviving,  that  it  is  assum- 
ing a  healthful  condition,  and  that  it  is 
taking  its  usual  course,  indicative  of  re- 
stored prosperity  ?  We  have  gone  through 
what,  with  every  deference  to  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Meath,  I  must  consider  an 
insurrection  in  Ireland.  That  country  has 
been  restored  to  tranquillity — ^has  it  been 
hy  any  sanguinary  measures?  Has  it 
been  by  arraying  one  class  against  an- 
other ?  Has  it  been  by  fixing  upon  Ire- 
land a  permanent  state  of  civil  war,  which 
would  have  been  worse  than  a  transitory 
insurrection?  Sir,  I  reply  that  it  has  not; 
and  a  large  share  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
my  noble  Friend  the  Viceroy  of  that  coun- 
try for  his  vigour  and  energy,  and  for 
those  rarer  qualities  of  judgment,  temper, 
and  forbearance.  He  has  shown  himself 
averse  from  the  first  to  setting  class 
against  class,  or  inflicting  sanguinary  pun- 
ishments upon  the  guilty.  I  say  again 
that  this  country  has  been  menaced  by 
those  who,  like  some  in  other  countries, 
would  for  the  sake  of  plunder  have  dis- 
turbed the  whole  order  of  society.  Have 
they  not  been  defeated  in  their  machina- 
tions by  the  power  of  the  law  alone,  and 
at  the  same  time  dealt  with  by  as  fair  and 
as  merciful  a  procedure  as  is  consistent 
with  the  constitution  of  this  country  ?  Sir, 
during  the  past  year  Europe  has  been  con- 
vulsed with  revolution.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  foreign  commotion,  I 
will  ask  whether  this  country  has  been 
involved  in  hostilities,  or  in  danger  of 
hostilities  ?  Has  not  peace  with  Europe 
been  preserved  by  this  country  ;  and 
with  respect  to  other  Powers,  have  we 
not  shown  a  desire  to  take  a  course  much 
more  honourable  to  us  than  would  have 
been  a  desire  to  mix  in  the  fray,  and  ex- 
cite other  Powers  to  conflict  and  war? 
Sir,  if  I  say  these  things  with  truth,  and 
admitting,  as  I  do,  that  with  respect  to 
the  greater  portion  of  them,  the  first  ho- 
nour, after  Divine  Providence,  is  to  he 
given  to  the  wisdom,  the  prudence,  and 
energy  of  this  mighty  people;  yet,  if  such 
has  been  the  result,  the  Government  which 
has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  such 
a  period  at  least  deserve  that  they  should 
not  be  condemned  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session. 
Mr.  ROCHE  said,  that  in  considering 


the  subject  before  the  House,  he  would 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.  He  certainly  had  heard  with 
great  pain  the  three  paragraphs  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  which  re- 
ference had  been  made  to  Ireland;  and 
that  pain  was  heightened  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  of  Ireland  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  who  had  just  sat  down.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  pas- 
sing these  Coercion  Bills  on  the  ground 
that  without  them  the  law  in  Ireland  could 
not  take  its  course,  and  that  herein  con-^ 
sisted  the  defence  of  the  renewal  of  so  in- 
vidious a  measure,  was  for  placing  Ireland 
with  regard  to  coercion  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  England  ^had  been  placed  with  re- 
gard to  the  excise.  That  was  introduced 
and  sanctioned  by  Parliament  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  but  resulted  in  a  permanent 
Act,  imposing  a  tax  of  20,000,0002.  per 
annum  on  the  country.  Foremost  among 
the  questions  connected  with  Ireland  should 
be  placed  the  poor-law;  and  with  regard 
to  that  law  he  might  say  that  there  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  delusion 
prevailing  in  reference  to  it,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  Ireland.  Much  stress 
was  laid  on  the  importance  of  adopting  a 
more  limited  area  of  taxation  in  this  coun- 
try; but  he  could  not  perceive  how  such  a 
plan  could  be  adopted  without  at  the  same 
time  greatly  facilitating  the  system  now 
so  prevalent,  of  exterminating  the  people. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  two  adjoining 
townlands,  A  and  B.  The  townland  A 
had  a  great  number  of  paupers  upon  it» 
while  the  entire  population  on  townland 
B  had  been  exterminated  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  had  been  since 
cultivated  by  labourers  hired  from  town- 
land  A.  In  this  case,  the  effect  of  a 
townland  rating  would  be,  that  the  pau- 
pers on  townland  A  would  eat  up  the 
whole  property,  and,  in  the  end,  town- 
land  B  would  have  to  support  them.  He 
was  convinced  that  if  they  adopted*  such 
an  alteration,  the  extermination  in  Ire- 
land would  be  trebled,  until  the  whole 
of  the  pauper  population  would  be  got 
rid  of  and  transported  beyond  the  seas. 
He  was  also  satisfied  that  they  could  not  * 
carry  out  a  stringent  law  of  settlement 
in  Ireland.  Even  in  this  country  it  would' 
be  impracticable,  but  in  Ireland  the  effect 
would  be  to  create  endless  litigation  be- 
tween the  different  boards  of  guardians; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  at  least 
6d.   in   the   pound   would  be  added  to 
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eyerj  rate  for  legal  expenses.  A&  to  the 
proposition  of  the  bon.  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  Poulett  Scrope),  he  could  not  see 
what  definition  was  intended  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  term  •* labour"  in  it;  but 
of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  and  that  was, 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  measure,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  be  to  make  every  la- 
bourer a  sort  of  white  slave.  It  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  the 
efforts  that  were  now  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  as  in  place  of  every  one  idle 
workman  at  present,  they  would  have 
five  or  six  idle  men,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came certain  that  if  they  were  discharged 
from  their  employment  the  rates  would 
be  increased.  What  he  wished  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  was,  that  they 
could  not  regenerate  Ireland — that  they 
could  not  make  a  poor  country  rich,  or 
an  idle  country  prosperous,  by  means  of 
a  poor-law.  If  they  wanted  to  regene- 
rate Ireland,  they  should  develop  her  re- 
sources. He  did  not  agree  with  those 
who  thought  that  if  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  developed,  there  would  be 
no  surplus  population  in  Ireland;  and  he 
was  therefore  an  advocate  for  a  proper 
system  of  colonisation.  Ho  would  say, 
employ  the  people  at  home,  if  possible; 
but,  if  not,  then  let  them  emigrate.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Fcargus 
O'Connor)  and  others,  thought  that  by 
subdividing  the  land  all  the  people  could 
be  employed.  He  believed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Nottingham  was  of  opinion  that 
a  family  could  live  on  one  acre  of  land; 
but  even  allowing  eight  acres  to  each 
family,  in  the  first  instance,  were  they 
prepared  to  subdivide  that  proportion 
again  and  again,  according  as  the  families 
increased  ?  They  should  consider  that 
Ireland  was  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
and  had  suffered  more  than  any  other 
country  by  the  free- trade  measures  that 
had  been  adopted.  He  had  been  long  an 
advocate  for  free  trade,  and  lie  did  not 
now  wish  to  say  anything  against  the  sys- 
tem; but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  the 
injury  to  Ireland  had  been  so  much  greater 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tam worth  had  anticipated,  they  had  a 
right  to  more  relief  than  they  had  as  yet 
received.  He  believed,  that  before  effect- 
ing any  permanent  good  for  Ireland,  they 
should  settle  the  question  of  tenure;  and 
he  could  not  but  express  his  regret  that  in 
the  small  portion  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
which  he  had  devoted  to  Ireland,  he  had 


made  no  allusion  to  that  vital  question. 
They  should  also  reduce  taxation.  The 
House  was  perhaps  not  aware  that  the 
grand-jury  tax  alone  amounted  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter;  and  he  believed  there 
never  was  a  tax  in  any  country  so  misap- 
plied, or  for  which  so  little  value  was  given 
in  proportion  to  the  money  spent.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  a  system  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  under  which  so  much 
jobbing  was  perpetrated  as  the  Irish 
grand-jury  system.  The  House  would 
scarcely  believe  the  fact,  that,  if  properly 
applied,  the  Irish  grand -jury  tax  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  poor  of  the 
country  in  ordinary  times,  when  no  famine 
prevailed.  Another  great  grievance  was 
the  Irish  Qhurch  establishment.  The 
fisheries  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country  ought  also  to  be  developed;  and 
whatever  the  conduct  of  Irish  Members 
might  have  been  formerly  with  regard  to  a 
measure  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  there  could  be  no 
reason  whatever,  at  the  present  period  of 
distress  for  refusing  to  encourage  railways 
in  that  country.  He  asked  those  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  Manchester,  for 
what  he  might  call  the  better  observance 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  to  look  at 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  say  whether  she 
was  not  now  as  ruinous  tc  their  pockets  as 
she  was  disgraceful  to  their  characters  as 
men  and  as  Christians  ?  Let  them  treat 
Ireland  with  justice,  and  they  would  find 
that  she  would  prove  their  strength  in  time 
of  war,  and  their  best  customer  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  HERBERT  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise  than 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath.  The  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  evening,  that  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  apply  any  remedy  to 
the  abuses  of  the  present  Irish  Poor  Law, 
did  matenally  aggravate  the  distress  of  all 
classes  in  that  country.  The  reason  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  given  for  this  inaction 
was,  he  thought,  of  no  weight  whatever. 
If  he  waited  till  the  Irish  Members  were 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  there  should  be  no 
legislation  at  all  upon  the  subject.  But 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  only  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  have  come  forward  with  a 
distinct  proposition  of  their  own  upon  the 
subject. 
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Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  on  the  topics  alluded  to 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech;  but  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  he  thought  it  would  he  better 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
If  a  division  was  to  take  place,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  his  opin- 
ions, not  so  much  on  what  was  contained 
as  on  what  was  omitted  in  the  Speech. 
He  thought  that  at  a  time  when  the  public 
were  in  expectation  of  the  announcement 
of  most  important  measures  of  relief,  the 
Government  should  have  been  prepared  to 
state  how  they  were  about  to  meet  those 
expectations.  On  looking  to  the  Speech, 
he  could  not  find  that  any  portion  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  popular  Members 
on  that  most  important  subject — the  in- 
equality and  burdens  of  taxation — ^had 
been  attended  to.  He  proposed  last  year 
that  the  income-tax  should  only  be  con- 
tinued for  one  year,  in  order  that  a  revi- 
sion of  our  taxation  should  be  gone  into; 
but  he  was  then  told  that  matters  were  not 
ripe  for  such  a  change,  but  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  prepare  some 
measure  during  the  recess.  And  now,  in 
the  wBole  course  of  the  noblo  Lord's  ad- 
dress, there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord  had  in- 
deed claimed  credit  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  establishments  during  the 
coming  year,  though  he  doubted  if  after 
all  it  would  extend  so  far  as  his  own  pro- 
posal last  year,  to  reduce  the  Army  by 
13,000  men.  But  had  the  noble  Lord  said 
one  word  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people.  No  hope  was  held  out 
to  the  people  that  the  subject  should  bo 
taken  into  consideration  at  all.  lie  com- 
plained of  that  as  a  great  omission.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  never  spoke  but  to  interc8t  and  in- 
struct the  House;  but  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country,  into  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  did  not  feel  disposed  to  follow  him. 
He  would  rather  put  in  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  England;  for  he 
thought  while  the  attention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  was  directed  to  the  aflairs 
of  otlier  States,  they  were  neglecting  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  home.  He 
asked  the  Government  whether  they  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  have  an  investigation  into  the  state  of 
the  taxation  of  the  country?  The  noble 
Lord  had  taken  great  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  proposed  reductions.  But 
what  did  they  amount  to  ?     He  proposed 


to  bring  back  the  establishments  for  the 
coming  year  to  what  they  had  been  daring 
the  year  before  last,  but  he  had  not  said 
one  word  of  reducing  them  so  as  to  reliere- 
the  people  from  the  great  pressure  of  tax- 
ation. For  his  part,  he  did  not  think  tbe 
House  would  be  warranted  any  longer  in 
passing  estimates  which  exceeded  the  in- 
come of  the  country.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  had  launched  out  at 
large  into  the  question  of  reciprocity.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  was  glad  to  hear  protection 
was  dead,  and  that  there  would  be  no  fool- 
ish attempts  to  revive  it,  and  that  hence- 
forth reciprocity  was  to  be  the  rule.  But 
he  would  have  preferred  hearing  the  hon. 
Member  say  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
maintain  the  present  amount  of  taxation  at 
a  time  when  the  effect  of  the  com  laws  had 
lowered  prices,  and  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  profits  of  the  farmer.  He  wished  those 
who  were  called  the  farmer's  friends  would 
tell  him  what  relief  they  proposed  to  giye 
the  farmer,  or  in  what  way  he  was  to  be 
protected  now  that  he  was  exposed  to  com- 
petition from  the  whole  world.  If  some 
measures  were  not  taken  in  that  direction, 
they  would  soon  have  agricultural  discon- 
tent along  with  the  discontent  of  the  com- 
mercial classes.  [  Cheers  from  the  Oppih 
sition,]  Then,  why  did  not  those  Gentle- 
men who  cheered,  stand  up  and  ask  for 
relief  to  the  farmer,  for  it  was  yain  for 
them  to  think  of  restoring  artificial  protec- 
tion ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire protested  against  any  further  con- 
cessions to  the  popular  power  of  the  coun- 
try. He  (Mr.  Hume),  with  reference  to 
that  protest,  wished  to  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  whether  they  intended  to  take 
their  stand  upon  the  present  state  of  popu- 
lar representation,  and  to  refuse  all  con- 
cession on  the  subject?  If  they  did  so, 
they  would  continue  that  agitation  which 
had  made  the  name  of  Chartist  odious  to 
the  country.  Yes,  and  very  properly  so; 
but  let  the  House  recollect  that  though 
the  conduct  of  the  Chartists  had  deserved 
odium,  the  principles  for  which  they  contend- 
ed were  entitled  to  tho  support  of  every  one 
who  regarded  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. Could  tho  Government  suppose 
that  Englishmen,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  stand  at  the  head  of  popular  re- 
presentation, would  rest  contented  with  its 
present  state  at  home,  when  they  saw  it 
extended  almost  universally  in  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Italy.  The  next  question  of  importance 
on  which  he  wished  the  Goyemment  to 
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state  their  yiews  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  th^r  colonies.  The  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  in  some  of  our  pos- 
Beasions  lately  had  been  disgraceful.  He 
only  wonder^  that  the  inhabitants  had 
not  been  driven  to  desperation.  Not  one 
of  the  acts  which  had  driven  the  Ameri- 
cans to  rebellion,  had  been  characterised 
by  ha}f  the  atrocity  and  tyranny  of  the  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
in  Britisli  Guiana,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauri- 
tius. He  considered  that  the  noble  Lord 
lit  the  head  of  the  colonies  had  forfeited 
every  claim  to  support,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  at  once  remove 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  peace 
if  ihey  were  to  keep  up  such  a  system, 
and  such  a  man.  Would  it  be  believed 
ilfat  in  Ceylpn  the  Government  had  handed, 
quartered,  and  shot  he  did  not  know  how 
many  people  ?  They  had  created  a  rebel- 
lion by  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  every 
man  who  knew  anything  of  the  colony  fore- 
told would  lead  to  such  results.  If  the 
Government  wished  to  reduce  taxation, 
and  to  lessen  the  number  of  troops  abroad, 
ihey  must  give  the  colonies  self-govern- 
ment, and  allow  them  to  manage  their  own 
affiurs.  On  all  these  points  he  would  wish 
to  hear  some  statement  from  the  Govern- 
ment before  he  voted  the  Address  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  having  been  put. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  did  not 
oppose  the  adjournment,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wished  for  it;  but  he  certainly  had 
expected  that  before  the  House  rose  that 
night,  the  first  Amendment  would  have 
been  disposed  of.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  House  should  divide  on  the  first 
Amendment  then,  and  take  the  second  to- 
morrow. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  thought  there 
should  be  ample  opportunity  given  for  dis- 
cussing the  Amendment. 

Sir  R.  II.  INGLIS  supported  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  But  perhaps  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  does  not  wish  to  di- 
vide. 

Mr.  GRATTAN:  Certainly,  Sir,  I  will 
divide. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  withdrew  his  Mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment,  and 

The  House  divided :  The  numbers  were 
for  Mr.  Grattan's  Amendment  12;  against 
it  200:  Majority  188. 
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Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderloy,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bankcs,  G. 
Baring.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bass,  T. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Bcnnot,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  II. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  II. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 

Bouveric,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Card  well,  E. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clay,  J. 
Clive,  II.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Colebrookc,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowdcr.  R.  B. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Doughis,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundafl,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fellowos,  E. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forcst(T,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  W.J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 


Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  £.  W. 
Glynn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hardcastlc,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hou.  Capt. 
Ilarris,  R. 
Ilastio,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Haytor,  W.  G. 
Ileadlam,  T.  E. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Ilcrries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Ilervey,  Lord  A. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hobhouse,rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jcrvis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  II. 
I^angRton,  J.  U. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Maitland,  T. 
Alandeville,  Visct. 
Mangles,  H.  D^ 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Ear^  of 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Maulo,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnos,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
MoflFatt,  G. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newry  and  Momo,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  Q. 
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Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
PalmerstoD,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pigott,  F, 
Plowden,  W.  II.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rcid,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rico,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Russell,  Ix)rd  J. 
Russell,  hon.  £.  S. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 


K. 


Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt.  H.  G. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tcnnent,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Ward.  U.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
WiUoughhy,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C, 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 

TKLLEB8. 

Tufiiell,  H. 
Dill,  Lord  M. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Bevereux,  J.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Greene,  J. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Meagher,  T. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

O'Flaherty,  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scholcfield,  W. 
Sullivan,  M. 


TKIXBBS. 

Grattan,  H. 
O'Connell,  J. 


Tho  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  Amend- 
ment adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  2, 1849. 

MiNUT<8.]  Nbw  Writs.  For  Donegal  County,  r.  Ed. 
ward  Michael  Conolly,  Esq.,  deceased  ;  For  Cardigan,  Dii- 
trict  of,  Boroughs,  v.  Pryae  Fryse,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Public  Bills.—  l**  Inland  Revenue. 

Pktitions  Prrsbntbd.  By  Mr.  Staflbrd,  firom  Peter, 
borough,  respecting  Lay  Clerks  connected  with  Cathedral 
Churches.— Uy  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  ftom  the  Parish  of 
Leswalt,  in  the  County  of  Wigton,  for  a  Better  Observ. 
ance  of  the  Lord's  Day;  also  f^om  the  Inhabitants  of 
hhotover«  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  against  the  Endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Grenville 
Berkeley,  f^om  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Cheltenham 
Union,  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicancy.— By  Mr. 
Lushington,  flroro  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Western  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  Leicester  Square,  for  an  Alter- 
ation  of  the  I'oor  Law. — By  Mr.  Henley,  from  the  Town 
of  Uenley-upon.Thamea^  and  iu  Vicinity,  respecting  the 
Appropriation  of  Waste  Lands  in  aid  of  the  Poor  Law. 
—By  Mr.  Fuller,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Cuckfield  Union,  Sussex,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act.— By  Mr.  Anstey,  from  Mallow,  and 
several  other  Places  in  Ireland,  for  a  Better  Regulation 
of  the  halmoQ  Fisheries  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  MitcheU,  from 
Bridport,  and  iU  Neighbourhood,  for  Referring  War 
Pisputcs  to  ArbHratkn. 


BUSINESS  OF  TBE      3USE. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  asked  tbe  mhh 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Governincnt  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majostj'e  Minis- 
ters to  propose  any  alterations  in  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House  for  tlic  regulation 
of  the  husiness  of  the  House^  in  confor- 
mity with  the  recommendationij  of  tho  Se- 
lect Committee  appointed  last  Seiaion  to 
inquire  into  the  hest  means  of  facilitadDg 
the  despatch  of  puhlic  hnsinesa  t 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  thank  the  hon. 
Baronet  for  having  put  this  question.  If 
he  had  not  put  it  I  was  about  to  have 
stated  that  I  do  mean  to  propose  sareriil 
resolutions  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  whieh  sat  last  Ses- 
sion. I  mean  likewise  to  propose  some 
other  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Sessional  Orders,  which  will,  I  tliink^  make 
an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  carr)'ing 
on  the  husiness  of  this  Iloase.  I  will 
take  care  that  the  resolutions  whidi  I 
mean  to  propose  shall  bo  in  the  hands  of 
Members  to-morrow  morning,  ae  I  propose 
to  bring  on  the  question  the  first  thing  on 
Monday.  There  are,  however^  some  reso- 
lutions which  it  woidd  be  desirable  to  pass 
immediately,  such  as  those  affecting  oi'dcrs 
and  notices;  but  with  regard  to  the  others 
I  shall  be  quite  ready,  if  tbc  II o use  require 
time  for  further  deliberation^ tlj  at  i.%  wiili 
regard  to  those  not  immediately  pressing — 
to  consent  to  the  consideration  of  them  not 
being  immediately  proceeded  with. 


THE  RAJAHSHIP  OF  SATTARA. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther it  was  coiTCct  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the 
Secret  Committee  of  that  court,  had,  with 
the  sanction  of  Tier  Majesty's  Government, 
sent  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory of  tho  late  Rajah  of  Sattara,  and 
thereby  to  depose  the  legal  and  the  adopt- 
ed heirs  of  tho  territories  guaranteed  by 
solemn  treaty  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  reply,  said  it 
was  true  that  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  had  sent  out  despatches 
desirmg  that  the  territory  of  the  late  Ra- 
jah of-  Sattara  should  be  resumed  by  the 
Government.  It  was  not  true,  however, 
that  any  person  had  been  deposed,  because 
there  was  no  person  who  had  a  right  to 
the  territory. 
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ECCLESIAz^iiUAi.  REFORM. 
Mb,  HOnSMAN  reminded  ihe  House 
^liat  ho  bad  yesterday  given  notioe  of  a 
question  to  tlio  noble  Lord  respecting  tho 
future  dUtnbuiioii  of  tho  temporalities  of 
the  rectory  of  Bishop we^irmouth.  As  that 
rectory  was  in  the  patroimge  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durliam,  and  us  the  intended  arrange- 
ments were  exciting  great  interest  in  the 
noighhourliood  of  tlie  parish,  it  might  be 
convenient  thnt  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
»otno  fuitber  comnmnication  with  the 
fight  rev.  Prelate  before  he  answered  the 
^faestion.  With  that  view,  he  (Mr.  Hors- 
VHMMi)  would  postpone  the  question  till  this 
^iaj  week.  He  now  begged  to  ask  the 
i.:;'Xmh  Lord  what  measures  of  ecclesiastical 
'  iMmvi  were  intended  to  be  introduced  by 
:  Ser  Majesty's  Government  'in  the  course 
'.  ^f .  this  session,  to  what  subjects  they  re- 
'  .  Iwiud,  and  when  they  might  be  expected 
*  to  be  brought  forward  ? 

iMSi  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  with  re- 
tfSfd  to  the  first  subject  referred  to  by  the 
BOD.  Gentleman,  he  had  had  some  corrc- 
^oadecee  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
'ud  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  informed 
'.-  him  that  he  believed  the  district  was  satis- 
.  Aed  with  the  afrangements  he  had  made. 
What  those  arrangements  were,  he  was 
sot  at  present  able  to  state.  Whatever 
they  might  be — ^though  he  should  be  happy 
to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power — 
he  had  no  means  of  altering  or  modifying 
them.  With  reference  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, he  could  only  state  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure, to  advise  the  Crown  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  might  not  be  made 
more  available  for  instruction,  without 
trenching  upon  the  reasonable  claims  of 
lessees,  and  to  ascertain  tho  income  of  the 
Church  which  should  be  available  for  the 
further  extension  of  religion.  That  Com- 
mission had  been  only  lately  appointed; 
and  until  some  ])rogress  had  been  made,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  state  either  what 
measures  would  be  prepared,  or  when  he 
should  bring  them  forward. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  if  there  were  any 
objection  to  instruct  the  Commissioners  to 
inquire  to  what  churches,  and  in  what 
places,  large  incomes  or  allowances  were 
attached,  though  they  had  little  or  no  con- 
gregations. For  instance,  in  the  city  of 
London  there  were  seventy  or  eighty 
churches  with  congregations  of  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  persons.     Was  it  not 


desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  incomes 
of  those  churches  should  not  be  applied  to 
places  where  the  population  was  greater  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  this  question 
might  be  a  fit  subject  for  consideration  in 
some  other  way;  but  as  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioners, he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
deal  with  it. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  inquired  whether 
the  Commissioners  were  to  be  paid  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  It  wUl  be  an  un- 
paid  Commission;  but  the  secretary  of 
course  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  the  Commission 
was  appointed  upon  certain  subjects  to- 
tally independent  of  the  measures  which 
were  promised  to  be  brought  forward.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
to  those  measures  on  Monday,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  whether  any  of  them  were 
intended  to  be  brought  forward  this  Ses- 
sion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  might  as 
well  say  at  once  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment did  not  mean  to  introduce  a 
number  of  measures  which  there  was  no 
prospect  of  can-ying.  The  notices  already 
given  upon  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Government,  would  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

THE  INFANT  PAUPER  ASYLUM  AT 
TOOTING. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  asked  the  noble 
Lord  if  he  was  able  to  promise  that  a 
searching  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the 
proper  department  into  the  conduct  of  all 
parties  connected  with  the  farming  out  of 
pauper  children  at  the  establishment  in 
Tooting? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  President  of  tho  Poor 
Law  Commission.  I  cannot  precisely  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  both 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  are  anxious  for 
the  fullest  inquiry,  in  order  that  the  dread- 
ful scenes  that  have  lately  occurred  at 
Tooting  shall  be  prevented  in  future. 

THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 
SPEECH— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  resumed  the  ad- 
journed debate,  by  stating  that  he  thought 
the  course  the  most  convenient  to  be 
adopted  was  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
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tlie  debate  on  the  iirst  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, because  he  felt  it  impossible  to  pass 
by  the  subject  after  wliat  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, without  first  making  some  fur- 
ther allusions  to  the  subject  of  Ireland; 
and  what  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  con- 
firmed him  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
the  matter,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  | 
for  postponing  the  subject  of  Ireland  till  a  j 
future  period.  He  should,  therefore,  for  I 
the  present  address  himself  to  some  of  the 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  , 
the  Member  for  Montrose.  The  hon.  | 
Gentleman  asked  the  agricultural  Members  , 
what  they  proposed  for  the  relief  of  their  j 
particular  interest?  And  well  he  might , 
ask  that  question;  for  not  only  was  no  I 
allusion  made  to  tliat  interest  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  but  neither  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  moved,  nor  the  hon.  Gentle- 
tleman  who  had  seconded  the  Motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Address,  adverted  in 
the  remotest  way  to  that  important  topic. 
He  was  the  more  surprised  at  the  silence 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury  on  the  subject,  for  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man's constituency  was  closely  c6nnected 
with  agriculture;  and  the  House,  thei*e- 
fore,  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him  some 
explanation  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country. 
He  begged  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  Suffolk  was  very  far  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  whether  he  had  not 
heard  of  certain  agricultural  meetings 
recently  held  in  the  latter  county.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  heard  of  those 
meetings,  perhaps  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  House  whether  some 
of  those  who  attended  those  meetings  did 
not  state  the  nature  of  their  difficulties, 
and  propound  and  enforce  upon  the  resi- 
dent gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  a  remedy 
for  tliose  difficulties,  which  remedy  would 
probably  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  would  now  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  a  question.  How  came 
it,  that  instead  of  being,  as  the  House  was 
led  to  expect  last  Session,  at  the  bend  of 
a  large  well- compacted  party,  well  disci- 
plined, and  with  clearly  defined  objects,  ho 
had  sunk  into  the  character  of  an  humble 
inquirer  ?  If  he  understood  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hume)  aright,  his  statement 
last  night  amounted  to  this — that  the  con- 
stituencies of  this  empire  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  new  sys- 


tem of  free  trade  that  they  would  xkot»  un- 
der any  pretence,  ever  return  to  the  old 
system.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
to  what  took  place  on  the  previous  evening, 
he  would  perceive  that,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  representatives  of  that  country,  a 
reaction  had  already  commenced;  and  in 
France,  however  much  they  might  have 
changed  their  mode  of  government,  not 
the  least  sign  of  an  intention  to  approxi- 
mate to  our  system  of  free  trade  had  yet 
been  exhibited  by  them.  He  maintained 
that  a  reaction  against  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem had  already  set  in  in  this  country. 
in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Had  that  hon. 
Gentleman  never,  in  his  communings  with 
society,  heard  a  wish  expressed,  not  by 
besotted  squires  or  farmers,  but  by  prac- 
tical men  of  business,  for  a  low,  it  might 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fixed,  duty  ? 
Let  him  remind  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
vaunted  so  highly  the  merits  of  their  own 
schemes,  that  a  new  system  of  finance, 
and  not  merely  the  duty  on  com,  was  noir 
in  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
there  was  no  public  desire  to  retrace  the 
steps  which  had  been  takei^  but,  next  to 
retracing  their  steps,  he  begged  to  remind 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  signs  of  contri- 
tion for  past  errors  were  generally  the  pre- 
cursors of  future  amendment.  Let  nim 
ask  those  Gentlemen  who  talked  so  loudly 
in  favour  of  the  new  system  of  policy, 
what  was  the  course  they  adopted  last 
year  ?  They  rejoiced  that  yesterday  the 
duties  upon  food  were  practically  abrogat- 
ed; but  let  him  remind  them  that  at  the 
period  when  the  duties  upon  com  were 
fiercely  and  unremittingly  attacked,  they 
were  not  the  only  duties  which  were  the 
subject  of  reprobation.  They  then  heard, 
not  only  of  the  poor  man*s  loaf,  but  of  the 
poor  man's  butter,  and  the  poor  man's 
cheese;  and  he  now  asked  these  consistent 
politicians  and  undeviatiug  free-traders, 
those  staunch  disciples  of  the  new  school, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  their 
voices  were  never  once  raised  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  man's  butter  and  slice  of  cheese, 
and  that  they  suffered  the  whole  Session  to 
elapse  without  making  the  least  effort  to 
cheapen  those  articles  by  the  removal  of 
the  import  duty,  which  now  helped  to 
swell  the  public  revenue,  and  to  increase 
the  apparent  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?    Why  had 
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they  penbitted  the  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  toe  whole  Session  to  pass  away,  with- 
ont  putting  forth  a  single  attempt  to  follow 
up  a  system  with  the  working  of  which 
they  had  declared  themselves  to  be  so 
aatbfied  ?  Would  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men—  acute  and  sharp  accountants  as 
th^  were — tell  him  to  what  extent  the 
duty  upon  butter  and  cheese  had  raised 
the  prices  of  those  articles  to  the  con- 
sumer? And  when  they  had  favoured 
him  with  an  answer  to  that  question, 
would  they  tell  him  how  much  the 
800,000^  revenue  derived  from  the  duty 
Upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  under 
the  sliditiff-scale,  which  expired  yesterday, 
had  raised  the  price  of  com  in  the  British 
market  ?  If  it  were  a  fact  that  five-sixths 
of  that  amount  of  duty  were  paid  by  the 
foreigner,  would  they  assert  that  the  peo- 
ple en  England  were  to  be  scared  by  the 
liiune  of  free  trade  —  never  more  than 
a  hanie,  ^nd  that  a  false  name  and  a 
deldnon  ?  Would  they  tell  him  that  the 
people  of  England,  with  their  heavy  pres- 
iure  of  taxation,  and  with  their  undoubted 
desire  not  only  to  maintain  firm  faith  with 
the  public  creditor,  but  to  support  unim- 
paired the  efficiency  of  the  great  establish- 
ments of  the  cduntry,  were  to  be  scared 
by  a  name  from  determining  upon  a  return 
to  a  moderate  system  of  import  duties,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  rev- 
toue  ?  The  protectionist  looked  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  com.  The  free-trader  looked  to 
the  consumer  of  bread;  and  each  were  alike 
anxious  to  secure  the  interests  of  their  re- 
spective clients.  But  the  revenue  looked 
to  both  parties  as  contributors  to  the  pub- 
lic fund;  and  those  whose  business  it  was 
ko  see  that  the  revenue  was  made  good, 
also  looked  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 
The  object  which  he  and  those  around  him 
sought  to  effect  was,  to  balance  both 
classes  equally,  and  not  to  be  scared  by  a 
mere  name  from  acting  justly,  but  to  take 
due  means  for  levying  a  revenue  upon  a 
proper  article  of  taxation.  There  had  been 
too  many  duties  repealed  for  the  Exche- 
quer, but  not  enough  to  carry  out  the  free- 
trade  principle;  and  those  who  advocated 
cheapness  as  the  only  test  of  consumption 
might  discover,  too  late,  that  their  doctrines 
touched  themselves  as  well  as  the  protec- 
tionists. Hon.  Gentlemen  were  fond  of 
using  the  term  **  prohibitionists  *'  when 
speaking  of  the  protectionist  party,  but  he 
denied  the  appropriateness  of  its  application ; 
for,  as  he  had  said  a  fortnight  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  of  farmers,  whilst  pro- 


hibitionists  would  make  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  of  the  custom-house,  and  free- 
traders would  make  it  a  desolation,  pro- 
tectionists would  simply  make  of  it  a  well- 
guarded  frontier.  Society  was  constituted 
of  consumers  as  well  as  producers;  and  the 
true  principle  to  act  upon — though  it  was 
not  the  one  which  found  favour  with  the 
present  Ministers,  or  with  the  House — was 
to  balance  the  claims  of  both  parties  care- 
fully, and  to  arrange  the  incidents  of  taxa- 
tion with  reference  to  statesmanlike  consid- 
erations, not  in  obedience  to  impracticable 
theories.  His  feeling  was,  not  that  this 
or  that  duty  should  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, or  that  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion did  not  admit  of  great  modifications — 
sometimes  by  increasing,  sometimes  by  re- 
pealing, sometimes  by  imposing  duties; 
but  to  those  who  advocated  the  principle 
that  cheapness,  and  cheapness  alone,  in 
reference  to  every  commodity,  was  the 
only  guide  for  those  who  had  to  legislate 
upon  commercial  questions,  he  would  say 
that  they  were  advocating  a  principle  which 
might  recoil  upon  themselves  before  they 
might  be  aware  of  it,  when  they  would  dis- 
cover that  they  had  been  lending  them- 
selves to  the  designs  of  men  whose  real 
objects  went  far  beyond  the  mere  aboli- 
tion of  the  com  laws.  After  having  de- 
clared that  Government  should  lose  its 
patemal  character,  and  become  a  mere 
police  agent — after  having  thus  contract- 
ed the  functions  of  Government,  and  told 
the  people  it  ought  not  to  interfere  so 
much  as  it  had  done,  and  that  henceforth 
many  old  Governmental  functions  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  would  hon.  Gentlemen 
be  able  to  answer  the  people  when  they 
turned  round  upon  them  and  said,  **  If  the 
Government  are  to  do  less  for  us,  we  will 
pay  less  for  them?**  What  would  hon. 
Gentlemen  say,  when  the  people  began  to 
apply  that  argument,  and  to  insist  upon 
having  cheap  govemment  also?  Already 
the  farmers  of  the  country  had  taken  up 
with  formidable  unity  and  force  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  He 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  to  attend  one  of  their 
meetings  on  Tuesday  next,  and  when  he 
should  say  to  the  assembled  farmers,  **  It 
is  necessary  to  continue  this  large  pub- 
lic expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  establishments  and  the  preservation 
of  our  colonial  empire,**  the  instant  re- 
ply will  be,  *'  Oh !  we  have  no  time 
under  the  existing  pressure  of  our  dif- 
ficulties to  think  of  these  things.  We 
have  been  orer  and  over  again  assured 
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by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  aspire  to  hold  them, 
that  cheapness,  and  cheapness  only,  is 
the  '  be-all  and  the  end-all'  of  legislation; 
and  if  that  is  so,  give  us,  we  say,  our 
cheap  corn  for  the  feeding  and  fattening  of 
our  cattle,  and  supplying  our  labourers 
with  cheap  beer.*'  Pressed  down  with 
difficulties,  and  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injustice,  as  the  farmers  were  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  how  would  hon.  Gentlemen 
be  able  to  deal  with  this  argument  when 
they  came  to  defend  the  malt  tax,  or  any 
other  large  item  of  public  revenue  ?  Since 
the  farmers  had  united  to  maintain  a  law 
since  abolished,  it  might  be  imagined  that 
their  union  to  destroy  a  law  would  be  equally 
inefficacious;  but  let  him  remind  the  House 
that  it  was  far  easier  to  destroy  than  to  con- 
struct. Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had,  for 
instance,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  corn 
laws;  but  up  to  this  period  they  had  exhi- 
bited no  proof  whatever  of  their  reconstruc- 
tive powers.  The  position  of  the  farmer 
was,  however,  exactly  what  he  had  de- 
scribed; and  the  position  of  those  who  re- 
presented the  interests  of  the  fanners  was 
exactly  the  difficult  and  dangerous  one 
which  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Another  question  connected  with  the  free- 
trade  system  had  of  late  been  gaining 
strength  —  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland.  Formerly  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  was  grown  in  that  country, 
but  a  prohibition  was  placed  upon  it.  But 
it  was  said,  ''  We  cannot  permit  the  far- 
mers in  Ireland  to  make  a  free  use  of  their 
own  ground,  because  the  revenue  from  to- 
bacco is  so  large;"  thus  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  foreign  grower  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Irish  one.  It  was  said,  *'  The 
duty  upon  tobacco  is  levied  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion;*' but  such  an  argument  as  this  was  a 
mere  juggle  of  words.  Why,  what  was 
the  malt  tax  itself,  but  a  protection  to  the 
cider-growing  counties  ?  The  prohibition 
of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  was, 
so  far  as  it  went,  a  protection  to  the  foreign 
and  colonial  tobacco  producer,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  Irish  farmer;  and  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  in  this  and  in 
many  other  instances,  they  must  either 
stop  sliort  in  the  course  they  had  been  pur- 
suing, or  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the 
public  credit.  Unless  they  returned  to 
the  system  which  they  now  professed  to 
dcnouuce,  they  would  never  be  able  to  levy 
sufficient  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of 


our  institutions  and  the  preservation  of 
public  credit,  let  them  make  what  reduc- 
tions they  might  in  our  establishments. 
He  had  last  night  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan),  be- 
cause he  conceived  that  the  observations  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  called 
for  some  answer.  He  should,  therefore, 
trouble  the  House  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
that  subject;  and  he  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  bringing  it  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  by  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  since  he  had  entered  the  House 
this  evening.  If  he  understood  the  noble 
Lord  aright,  he  stated  that  he  would  bring 
un  the  Sessional  Orders  for  discussion  on 
Monday  next;  and  as  it  was  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  debate  could  close  on 
Monday  night,  there  would  be  another 
postponement  of  the  appointment  of  the 
intended  Committee.  When  he  read  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  **  the 
operation  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  would  properly  be  a  subject 
for  inquiry;**  he  felt  it  impossible  to  make 
any  other  than  an  interrogatory  remark  to 
the  noble  Lord  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  he  proposed  to  take  on  that  ques- 
tion. It  was  certainly  quite  competent  for 
Government,  as  they  did  with  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill  last  year,  to  bring 
in  a  measure,  and  then  refer  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee; but  he  had  heard  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion even  to  lay  down  the  principle  of  any 
measure,  but  to  throw  the  whole  thing 
before  a  Committee  of  Irish  Members, 
and  trust  to  their  unanimity,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  their  report,  before  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  upon  themselves  what  he 
(Mr.  Stafford)  must  say,  a  statesmanlike, 
a  manly,  and  a  bold  Government  ought  to 
have  taken  upon  themselves  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  noble  Lord  referred,  with  some  de- 
gree of  mirth,  to  a  meeting  of  nine  Irish 
Members  at  which  five  different  opinions 
were  entertained.  The  noble  Lord  had 
got  a  cheer  anil  a  smile  from  his  side  of  the 
House  when  he  did  so;  and  yet  if  this  case 
in  point  was  good  for  anything,  it  was  good 
against  the  appointment  of  any  Commit- 
tee. Why  shoidd  the  noble  Lord  consider, 
if  nine  Irish  Members  disagreed  in  Dublin, 
that  fifteen  Irish  Members  would  agree  in 
London  ?  Would  he  put  those  nine  Mem- 
bers upon  his  Committee  ?     If  he  did  not| 
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%he  inference  would  be,  that  the  noble 
Lord  objected  to  all  their  plans ;  and  if  he 
did  put  them  on  the  Committee,  it  would 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
unanimitj  from  that  Committee.  The  great 

Question,  with  regard  to  the  poor-law  in 
reland,  was  the  size  of  the  area.  It  was 
considered  to  be  of  first-rate  importance. 
He  (Mr.  Stafford)  advocated  the  smaller 
rating  two  years  ago,  when  he  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  hearing,  certainly  not  an 
answer,  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  Ire- 
land, was  then  Irish  Secretary.  He  advo- 
cated it  again  last  year,  and  there  had  not 
only  been  a  tCommittec  appointed,  but  a 
Commission  issued  ;  and  not  only  was  a 
Commission  issued,  but  that  Commission 
sent  round  to  every  board  of  guardians  in 
Ireland  questions  upon  this  very  subject; 
80  that  he  should  really  say,  if  there  was 
one  question  more  than  another  upon  which 
Qovemment  could  obtain  accurate  and  de- 
cisive information,  it  would  be  the  very 
subject  upon  which  they  now  declined  to 
legislate.  He  maintained  that  the  Go- 
vernment, through  the  Commission,  was 
in  full  pofisession  of  the  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  guardians  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  diminution  of  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  no  more  valuable  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  than  that  they  were 
already  in  possession  of.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government  appeared  to  him  very  in- 
consistent in  the  course  they  took  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  With  respect  to  the 
renewal  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  regranting  of  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  noble  Lord  stated,  that  the  demand 
was  made  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  received  information  which  convinced 
him  that  those  measures  were  necessary. 
Now,  if  the  noble  Lord  pursued  such  a 
course  in  the  case  of  measures  of  a 
coercive  nature,  why  should  he  not  adopt 
it  in  the  case  of  measures  of  a  re- 
medial character?  Why  should  ho  in 
those  measures  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility naturally  devolving  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, and  shift  that  responsibility 
upon  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somervillc) 
was  to  move  the  appointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  he  supposed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  chairman  of  it.  If  j 
so,  it  was  easy  to  see  what  would  be  the 
animus  of  the  Committee.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  great  advocate  for  an 
VOL.CII.    {™fi} 


enlarged  area  of  taxation ;  and,  therefore, 
they  might  conclude  that  the  Government 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  the  adoption 
of  the  large  area  system.  But  what  he 
wanted  to  know  from  Government — what 
he  wanted  to  have  stated  from  the  Trea- 
sury bench  that  night  was,  how  they  were 
going  to  stand  by  the  Irish  poor-laws  at 
all.  In  Ireland  many  influential  journals 
protested  against  all  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  ;  many  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of 
the  quarter-acre  clause;  a  large  body  of 
the  clergy,  again,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  an-angement  with  respect  to  tithe 
commutation;  and  many  were  of  opinion 
that  the  rates  should  fall  upon  the  land 
altogether.  Amid  this  chaos  of  opinions, 
he  asked  the  Government  to  declare  at 
once  what  portion  of  the  Bill  they  pur- 
posed to  dispense  with,  and  what  they 
were  prepared  to  retain  ?  If  the  Cabinet 
had  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject 
— if  the  noJ)le  Lord  were  able  to  state,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  the  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  Colleagues — he  should  at  once  declare 
it,  and  he  would  thus  put  at  rest  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  disquietude  in  Ireland. 
The  universal  inference  derived  from  the 
silence  of  the  Cabinet  was,  that  they  were 
not  united  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law — that  they  could  not  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  with  reference  to  that 
great  subject,  because  their  own  opinions 
were  discordant.  The  Irish  Members  were 
taunted  with  a  want  of  unanimity.  He 
hoped  he  should  hear  no  more  of  that 
taunt.  Why  should  there  be  one  measure 
applied  to  the  Irish  Members,  and  another 
to  the  English  ?  The  latter  had  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  well  as  the  Irish 
Members.  But  did  the  Government  wait 
for  unanimity  among  the  English  county 
Members  before  repealing  the  corn  laws  ? 
Did  they  wait  for  unanimity  among  the 
English  manufacturing  Members  before 
passing  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  ?  Did  they 
wait  for  unanimity  among  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers before  passing  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
itself?  It  was  unfair  then  to  draw  these 
distinctions.  Instead,  then,  of  making 
want  of  unanimity  among  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers a  reason  for  the  dilatory  course  of 
appointing  a  Committee,  the  best  way 
would  be  boldly  to  act  with  respect  to  the 
poor-law  as  they  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  bring  forward  the  subject  in  a  states- 
manlike manner,  and  try  the  issue  before 
the  House.  But  they  had  also  a  Regis- 
tration Bill  which  they  were  going  to  bring 
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forward  without  waiting  for  the  report  of 
a  Committeo.  Their  coercive  measures, 
too,  required  no  report  from  a  Committee; 
and  why,  then,  should  the  poor-law  form 
an  exception  ?  The  fact  was,  the  Cahinet 
was  divided  on  the  question,  and  they 
wished  to  shift  the  responsibility  from 
their  own  shoulders.  With  regard  to  the 
other  points  of  the  Amendment,  he  had  al- 
ready trespassed  too  long  upon  the  time  of 
the  House  to  say  much  upon  them.  Not 
wishing  to  pronounce  any  sentence  of  cen- 
sure on  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  with  reference  to  particular  cases, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  regret 
that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  did  not 
contain  the  customary  paragraph  stating 
that  Her  Maje-^ty  still  continued  to  receive 
assurances  of  friendship  from  her  various 
foreign  allies.  As  to  any  explanations 
that  might  be  demanded  on  those  matters, 
he  found  it  was  generally  stated  either  that 
negotiations  were  still  pending,  and  there- 
fore that  any  disclosures  would  be  prema- 
ture, or  that  the  negotiations  were  past, 
and  therefore  that  it  was  too  late  to  argue 
the  question.  He  had  heard  long  speeches 
and  lengthy  debates  on  subjects  of  this 
kind,  but  had  always  found,  after  the  froth 
was  blown  away,  that  was  all  that  re- 
mained. Turning  now  to  another  depart- 
ment of  affairs,  he  apprehended  that  after 
the  grave  charge  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  made  against  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  it  would  be  extremely  unlike 
that  hon.  Gentleman's  character  if  he  al- 
lowed the  case  to  drop.  [Mr.  Hume:  Hear!] 
He  understood  from  that  cheer  it  was  his 
intention  to  follow  up  in  an  energetic  man- 
ner the  very  grave,  the  tremendous  censure 
he  had  passed  upon  the  Colonial  Minis- 
ter. If  the  hon.  Gentleman  succeeded  in 
turning  out  the  present  Secretary,  he  ap- 
prehended that  his  successor,  whoever  he 
should  be,  would  feel  and  admit  that  the 
colonies  had  grown  too  extensive  to  be 
governed  properly  bv  a  single  Secretary. 
He  should  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, because  he  felt,  that  when  other  in- 
terests were  maintained,  the  oldest  and 
largest  interest  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted  from  the  Speech.  Either  the 
agricultural  interest  was  flourishing,  and 
ought  to  have  been  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, or  the  agricultural  interest  was  suf- 
fering, and  ought  to  have  been  subject  of 
condolence;  but  at  this  time,  because  they 
could  say  nothing  congratulatoiy.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  determined  to 


say  nothing  in  the  way  of  sympathy. 
That  was  treatment  which,  be  thought, 
the  farmers  of  England  had  no  right  to 
expect  from  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  That  was  not  the  course  which 
the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest could  allow  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
therefore  they  had  a  right  to  propose  this 
Amendment.  The  agricultural  interest 
had  a  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  those  who  conceded  that  claim 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment,  while 
those  who  were  indifferent  as  to  whether 
the  agricultural  interest  was  flourishing 
or  depressed,  would  no  doubt  vote  against 
it.  But  let  him  tell  the  House  and  the 
Government  that  the  farmers  would  expe- 
rience the  deepest  regret  when  they  found 
no  sympathy  prevailed  in  the  House  for 
their  sufferings;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  them 
— notwithstanding  they  were  considered 
to  be  a  falling  and  a  weak  body — they  still 
had  the  means  of  making  their  representa- 
tives understand  their  feelings — they  still 
had  the  means  of  punishing,  those  who 
showed  themselves  indifferent  to  their  in- 
terest. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
the  debate,  and  he  now  rose  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  most  extraordinary 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  would  only  trouble  tho 
House,  however,  with  a  very  few  remarks, 
those  having  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  cm  accusation  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  consented  now  to  appoint 
a  Committee  upon  the  Irish  Poor  Law. 
\Vliy,  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  remembered 
that  last  Session,  when  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  (Colonel  Dunne)  brought  for- 
ward a  Motion  for  a  Committee  upon  that 
same  law,  great  objections  were  taken  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  pursued 
on  that  occasion.  The  Government  were 
accused  of  resisting  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Members ;  ^and  when 
they  asked  the  House  to  wait  until  they 
should  receive  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  they  might  have  some  evidence 
as  to  the  working  of  the  law,  that  was  not 
admitted  to  be  a  valid  excuse,  but  they 
were  taunted  with  an  indisposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Irish  Members  upon  a  ques- 
tion vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Well,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  Government  had  got  the  infor- 
mation now  upon  which  they  might  act— 
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that  there  was  the  report  of  a  CommisBion 
now  lying  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
which  gave  them  all  the  information 
which  they  could  require  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  or  enlarging  the  area 
of  taxation;  and  that  therefore  they  should 
act  without  the  intervention  of  a  Committee 
at  all.  But  he  would  remind  his  hon. 
Friend,  that  that  Commission  was  pro- 
mised at  the  very  time  when  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  moved  for  his  Committee. 
The  promise  of  the  Government,  however, 
that  that  Commission  should  be  issued,  and 
every  possible  information  collected,  was 
not  at  all  taken  to  be  a  valid  reason  why 
the  Motion  of  his  hou.  and  gallant  Friend 
should  not  be  made.  On  the  contrary, 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  pressed  bis 
Motion,  and  still  refused  to  wait  for  the 
Commission.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  last  addressed  the  House,  stated  that 
he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  always  been  an 
advocate  for  a  very  largo  area  of  taxation. 
He  certainly  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
ever  pledged  himself  to  any  such  opinion. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  denied  last  Session 
having  ever  advocated  a  townland  rating 
in  that  House;  but  on  going  home  he  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  took  the  trouble,  or  rather 
had  the  pleasure,  of  looking  over  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
and  he  was  certainly  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  tenor  of  it  throughout  was  in 
favour  of  a  townland  rating,  as  being  the 
only  one  applicable  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. He  forbore  from  entering  at  present 
further  into  tbe  question  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.  The  Government  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  promise  they  made  in 
the  last  Session,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session  they  would  concede 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  which 
they  then  resisted.  The  Government  did 
not  intend,  as  his  hon.  Friend  supposed,  to 
throw  tbe  whole  question,  as  he  said,  loose 
before  that  Committee.  He  hoped  that 
they  should  have  before  that  Committee 
views  that  would  serve  as  a  compass  by 
which  they  would  be  guided  in  their  de- 
cision and  their  inquiries ;  but  on  a  ques- 
tion of  so  much  importance — a  question 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
on  which  the  superstructure  of  society  in 
Ireland  must  be  raised — he  did  not  think 
it  was  unreasonable,  or  unfair,  or  inconsis- 
tent in  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the 
promise  which  they  made  last  Session,  and  to 
ask  the  House  now  to  make  an  inquiry  before 
proceeding  to  legislate  on  the  more  difficult 
questions  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Poor 


Law.  He  hoped  that  they  would  all  meet 
in  that  Committee  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
with  a  determination  to  thoroughly  sift 
this  important  subject.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  entirely*  begged  the  question.  As 
to  the  argument  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  unanimous,  he  had  only  to  say  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  so,  or  that  unanimity  was  expected 
from  them.  The  object  of  the  Committee 
was  to  collect  the  best  information  in  their 
power,  and  to  recommend  the  most  salu- 
tary amendments  that  might  occur  to 
them.  It  was  with  extreme  surprise  that 
he  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan)  upon  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  be  led  away  by 
the  exaggerated  statements  which  it  con- 
tained. [Mr.  Grattan:  Correct  me  where 
I  was  wrong.]  Why,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  stated  that  he  was  a  ruined 
man.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  stated 
that  if  he  were  a  younger  man  he  would 
run  away  from  Ireland  altogether — that  he 
was  ruined  by  the  poor-rate,  and  that  there 
was  no  staying  in  the  country;  and  he  had 
talked  of  the  Celbridge  union.  Now,  what 
did  the  House  suppose  was  the  amount  of  the 
rate  in  the  Celbridge  union  last  year,  which 
had  ruined  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ? 
Just  7}d.  in  the  pound.  [Mr.  Grattan: 
The  rating  is  lid.]  He  begged  pardon, 
he  had  made  a  slight  mistake.  The  amount 
of  the  rate  collected  was  lO^d.,  but  the 
expenses  were  just  7 id, ;  so  that  the  guar* 
dians  of  the  Celbridge  union  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  their  credit  in  the  bank. 
Then  his  hon.  Friend  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  demoralising  and  ruining 
the  country,  and  he  added  that  there  were 
400,000  ablebodied  men  at  present  receiv- 
ing outdoor  relief  throughout  Ireland. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  that  statement,  he 
(Sir  W.  Somerville  could  assure  the  House 
that  at  that  period  of  last  year,  when  the 
maximum  number  of  ablebodied  men  were 
receiving  relief,  they  did  not  exceed 
65,000.  Ho  know  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  made  these  statements  without 
sufficient  knowledge ;  but  that  was  just 
what  he  complained  of,  and  what  he  wished 
particularly  his  hon.  Friend  would  guard 
against.  Once  more,  with  regard  to  the 
Committee,  he  might  state  that  it  was  his 
own  wish,  and  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  should  be  entered 
upon  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  of  coming  to  a  speedy  decision, 
and  effecting  speedy  legislation  upon  the 
G2 
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subject.  Though  he  happened  to  belong 
to  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  not 
suffering  that  misery,  destitution,  and  dis- 
tress which  unfortunately  afflicted  other 
portions  of  Ireland,  yet  he  equally  felt  and 
sympathised  with  their  misfortunes,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country  he  was 
most  anxious  that  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
He  was  almost  forgetting  the  promise 
which  he  made  to  the  House  of  not  entering 
into  the  question  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  on 
the  present  occasion;  and  he  should  only 
add  in  conclusion  that  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  acceded  to,  and  that  it 
would  get  through  its  duties  in  a  manner 
to  lead  to  speedy  legislation  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.gr  AT  TAN  explained.  Ho  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  was  not  an  Irish  Secre- 
tary, The  rate  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  was  Is,  3d,  and 
28.  lOd.  instead  of  7d,  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sent  down  an  inspector  from 
Downing-street  to  the  union  ;  but  they 
liked  a  plain  honest  man,  and  turned 
the  fine  gentleman  out.  They  then 
taxed  themselves,  and  paid,  some  10^., 
some  51, ,  and,  in  one  instance,  an  in- 
dividual holding  twenty  acres  of  land, 
gave  employment  to  no  less  than  thirty 
labourers.  His  poor-rates,  however,  were 
doubled  ;  and  for  eighty  acres,  he  paid 
40^.  to  the  poor,  and  in  that  entire  union 
only  301,  came  from  Government.  That 
showed  what  Irish  gentlemen  could  do 
when  they  liked,  and  was,  he  thought, 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  •'  correct  *' 
statement  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  was 
founded  on  error;  and  he  (Mr.  Grattan) 
once  more  congratulated  himself  that  he 
was  not  an  Irish  Secretary. 

Sm  J.  WALSH  blamed  the  Govern- 
ment  for  not  devising,  ere  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  measures  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  the  present  poor-law.  The  feel- 
ing throughout  the  whole  of  that  country 
was  universal  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
amelioration  of  that  law.  He  did  not 
think  that  his  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr. 
Stafford)  was  at  all  open  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  for  the  course  which  he  now 
advocated  in  respect  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law. 
Among  every  class  of  persons  in  Ireland, 
whether  landlords  or  tenants,  but  one  feel- 
ing prevailed,  namely,  that  immediate  le- 
gislation was  necessary  on  this  subject. 
And,  he  would  ask,  had  they  not  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  as  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  thought  last  year  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  moved  for  bj 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  a  tendency 
to  lead  to  a  getting  rid  of  the  question  of 
liability,  so  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  present  might  be  intended  bj 
Government  merely  as  a  means  to  ayoid 
immediate  legislation  on  this  subject. 
That  this  view  was  not  entirely  without 
foundation  would  appear  from  the  little 
success  which  followed  the  appointment 
of  the  Committees  on  finance  and  other 
matters  last  Session.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  Session  might  be 
wasted  in  inquiry,  and  that  in  the  end  no- 
thing would  be  done;  and  yet  the  opinion 
of  every  man  who  had  devoted  attention  to 
this  question  was,  that  another  year  could 
not  pass  without  some  remedy  being  ap- 
plied to  the  present  evils,  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  save  Ireland  from  entiro  deBtmc- 
tion.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  did  not  oppose 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  Committee  promised  bj 
the  Government;  but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  Her  Majesty *s  Ministers  should  have 
come  forward  with  a  very  different  propo« 
sition,  seeing  that  they  had  all  the  mate- 
rials at  hand  to  come  to  a  sufficient  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  He  should  only 
add  further  on  this  subject,  that  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  held  out  some- 
thing like  a  hope  to  them  that  they  would 
not  be  asked  to  go  into  that  Committee 
without  some  sort  of  compass  to  guide 
them,  he  trusted  that  the  compass  would 
prove  to  be  a  true  one,  and  would  point  to 
a  real  remedy  for  the  evils  to  be  redressed. 
He  should  take  that  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  another  subject  connected 
with  the  Address.  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  whether  the  information 
which  he  had  received  from  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell)  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Session,  on  the  Sicihan  ques- 
tion, was  still  to  be  taken  as  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  or  whether  any  miscon- 
ception prevailed  in  his  mind  with  regard 
to  what  the  noble  Lord  had  stated.  It 
would  be  recollected,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  fleet  under  Sir  W.  Parker,  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  had  given  rise  to  certain 
questions,  which  were  put  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
by  his  lamented  Friend,  the  late  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  in  that  House.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  shrouding  himself  in  that 
diplomatic  reserve  which  so  distinguished 
him,  gave  a  distinct  refusal  to  impart  the 
least  information  on  the  subject;  but  hon. 
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Members  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House  thought  that  an  armed  interven- 
tion of  that  character  was  a  subject  on 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  bound 
to  tender  some  information  to  the  House, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  told  with  what 
intentions  such  warlike  demonstrations 
were  made.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  accor- 
dingly gave  notice  of  a  Motion,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  appearance  of  the  British 
fleet  under  Sir  William  Parker,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  called  for  some  explanation  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  bring  forward  his  Motion  as  an 
Amendment  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  not  in  the  House  on 
the  occasion ;  but  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  induce  him  not  to 
press  his  Motion,  tendered  some  explana- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
stated  three  grounds  for  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Sir  William  Parker  :  first,  that 
there  had  been  some  violation  of  the  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  the  British  flag,  by 
some  Neapolitan  vessels  of  war  having 
hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  thus  decoyed 
and  captured  a  Sicilian  vessel;  secondly, 
that  it  was  believed  some  intention  was 
entertained  of  raising  a  forced  loan  in 
Naples,  which  might  affect  English  sub- 
jects residing  there,  by  compelfing  them 
to  contribute  to  it,  if  there  was  no  protec- 
tion near  them;  and  the  third  ground  was, 
that  the  neutral  waters  of  Corfu  had  been 
violated  by  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  while  in 
pursuit  of  Sicilian  vessels.  These  were 
reasons  which  it  must  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House  and  to  the  country  to 
have  heard,  because  wherever  the  English 
flag  floats,  it  is  expected  that  the  Navy  of 
England  will  be  ever  ready  to  enforce  re- 
spect for  it.  But  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  noble  Lord  farther,  whe- 
ther Sir  William  Parker  had,  either  in 
propria  motu,  or  by  instructions  from 
home,  infringed  in  any  way  the  bounds  of 
strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  then  going 
forward,  or  whether  he  had  at  all  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  in- 
tended for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily.  The 
noble  Lord  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
distinctly  stated,  that  neither  on  his  own 
responsibility,  nor  in  consequence  of  in- 
structions from  the  Government  at  home, 
had  Sir  William  Parker  interfered  in  any 
way  in  the  contest  between  the  King 
of  Naples  and  the  revolted  Sicilians ; 
but   said  that  ho  would    not   bind   the 


hands  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  any  contingencies  which  might  sub- 
sequently arise.  He  had  not  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  give  any  engagement  as  to 
the  future;  but  he  would  now  request  the 
House  to  look  at  the  position  in  which  the 
question  was  placed  by  that  declaration  of 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  was  a 
Member  of  a  Government  and  of  a  party 
that  had  always  advocated  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
States,  and  had  declared  that,  up  to  that 
period,  the  English  Government  had  in  no 
respect  interfered  in  the  quarrel  that  ex- 
isted between  the  King  of  Naples  and  his 
Sicilian  subjects.  What,  he  would  ask» 
was  the  construction  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  would  naturally  draw  from 
that  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  Was 
it  not  that  the  English  Government  would 
not  interfere  in  their  affairs,  and  was  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  there- 
fore be  justified,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  adapting  their  policy  to  that  view  ? 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  Sir  William 
Parker  had  offered  no  obstruction  to 
the  Neapolitan  expedition,  though,  if 
any  just  right  existed  for  British  in- 
terference, that  was  the  time  for  doing 
so.  The  expedition  to  Messina  was  suc- 
cessful. The  authority  of  the  King  of 
Naples  was  re-established  in  Messina,  and 
there  was  every  probability  that  that  au- 
thority would  be  promptly  acknowledged 
throughout  the  whole  of  Sicily.  He 
wished  to  know,  therefore,  under  what 
pretence  the  subsequent  interference  was 
justified.  If  he  understood  the  noble 
Lord,  it  was  because  certain  revolting 
atrocities  had  taken  place,  and  the  French 
and  English  admirals  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere  to  stop  these  atrocities.  By 
whom  were  they  committed  ?  It  was  said 
that  some  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers  of 
the  Neapolitan  army  were  killed  and  eaten. 
If  such  stories  were  without  foundation,  he 
hoped  they  would  meet  from  a  competent 
quarter  a  complete  refutation.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  there  was  a 
peculiar  feature  in  modern  warfare.  The 
population  had  become  half  military,  and 
had  adopted  a  system  of  strategy  which 
made  them  formidable  antagonists  to  the 
regular  troops;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  military  spirit.  It 
was  a  very  striking  remark  made  by  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
when  he  said  that  all  the  great  revolutions 
which  had  taken  place  in  Paris  within  the 
last  20  years  had  been  in  pon^equence  of 
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the  military  leaders  considering  that  popu- 
lar revolts  were  mere  affairs  of  police,  and 
were  not  to  he  dealt  with  in  a  military 
manner.  He  admitted  fully  the  responsi- 
hility  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  that  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  but  the  noble 
Lord  appeared  to  strain  the  doctrine  to  a 
most  extravagant  length.  The  noble  Lord 
was  the  great  advocate  of  liberal  and  repre- 
sentative institutions  throughout  Europe; 
he  was  desirous  to  extend  popular  and  free 
institutions;  but  there  was  one  branch  of 
affairs  which  he  wished  to  carry  on  pre- 
cisely on  the  principles  on  which  Nesscl- 
rode  and  Mettemich  had  always  acted 
•—one  little  oasis  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
empt from  popular  control,  and  that 
was  the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing-street. 
The  principles  which  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce would  set  aside  all  control  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Were  Members,  when  most 
momentous  affairs  were  passing  around 
them,  never  to  venture  to  offer  a  remark  ? 
Were  they  never  to  venture  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  question  the  inviolability  of  the 
Foreign  Office  ?  He  trusted  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  think  it  necessary 
so  blindly  to  relinquish  all  power,  all  right 
of  examination  or  inquiry  into  subjects 
which  influenced  the  destinies  of  this  coun- 
try in  so  momentous  a  degree;  and  that 
the  public  opinion,  which,  operating  through 
the  legitimate  channel  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  in  all  other  departments  of 
the  State  found  to  be  so  useful,  would  not 
be  considered  of  a  dangerous  and  excep- 
tional character  when  applied  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Foreign  Office.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  topics  in  the  Ad- 
dress to  which  he  wished  briefly  to  revert. 
They  were  promised  by  the  noble  Lord  a 
very  substantial  financial  reform;  and  he 
was  sure  that  if  these  promises  of  retrench- 
ment could  be  safely  carried  out  in  the 
present  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  they 
would  all  feel  reason  to  be  gratified.  But 
he  should  say  that  there  was  a  very  great 
inconsistency  between  the  language  used 
by  the  noble  Lord  on  this  subject  in  the 
present  Session,  and  that  which  he  had  so 
eloquently  devoted  to  the  same  question  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  noble 
Lord  had  touched  largely  upon  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  and  had  pronounced  a  high  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  ablest  Lord  Lieutenant  that 
he  (Sir  John  Walsh)  thought  had  ever  pre- 
sided over  the  fortunes  of  that  people;  and 
to  that  portion  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech 


he  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  must  give  his  unquali* 
fied  adhesion.  He  had  watched  the  tem- 
per, the  firmness,  the  forbearance  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction;  and 
therefore  he  could  cordially  go  along  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  eulogy  he  had 
pronounced.  There  was,  particularly^ 
one  part  of  Lord  Clarendon's  conduct 
which  deserved  admiration  and  praise,  and 
that  was  the  spirit  in  which  all  his  public 
documents  and  publio  addresses  were  con- 
ceived.  He  especially  referred  to  the  an- 
swer which  the  noble  Lord  had  given  to 
an  address  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin, 
when  his  Lordship,  in  the  most  felicitOQS 
manner,  reminded  them  of  the  necessi^ 
there  was  that  Ireland  should  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  assistance  of  others^  but  that 
she  should  depend  upon  her  own  resources, 
and  stated,  among  other  things,  that  a 
period  must  be  placed  to  that  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  political  agitation  which  had  con- 
vulsed that  country  for  years,  and  which 
ho  thought  (and  most  justly)  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  pacification,  the  progress, 
and  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord.  But  was  the 
mischief  confined  to  Ireland  ?  Could  the 
system  be  mischievous  in  Ireland,  and  the 
reverse  in  England  ?  Was  political  agita- 
tion a  baneful  thing  in  the  Conciliation 
Hall  of  Dublin,  and  could  it  be  a  beneficial 
and  a  wholesome  thing  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  of  Manchester  ?  Had  they  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity,  after  en- 
during twenty  years  of  political  agitation 
in  Ireland,  at  last  to  put  it  down  bj  the 
strong  hand — ^to  enact  coercive  laws — to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  order 
to  cope  with  these  dangerous  principles  f 
Was  it  necessary  to  put  down  agitation  in 
Ireland,  with  the  strong  hand,  while  in 
England  everything  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  club  law  ?  Were 
they  to  allow  club  law  to  be  established  in 
England? — for  they  might  give  it  what 
name  they  pleased — Anti-Corn  Law  Lea- 
gue, Financial  Reform,  Repeal  Associa- 
tions, or  the  ten  or  twenty  different  names 
by  which  clubs  were  designated  in  Paris. 
But  they  were  all  substantially  of  the  same 
character — they  wore  all  political  clubs, 
coercing,  or  attempting  to  coerce,  the 
movements  of  Government,  or  exercis- 
ing a  baneful  influence  upon  liberty, 
upon  order,  and  upon  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  the  country.  They  had 
found  it  necessary  to  put  down  the  clubs 
in  Ireland.     The  French  Government  had 
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been  obliged  to  put  down  the  clubs  in 
Paris.  He  told  tbem  tbree  or  four  years 
ago,  during  the  debates  on  the  corn  laws, 
that  the  evil  of  the  club  system  was  an 
evil  that  the  Government  of  the  country, 
sooner  or  later,  must  grapple  with;  and 
he  now  told  the  noble  Lord,  that  either  he, 
or  some  other  Minister  in  his  place,  must 
ere  long,  grapple  with  the  evil  of  political 
clubs  in  England.  He  would  not  trespass 
further  upon  their  attention,  but  he  would 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, because  he  thought  it  was  no 
more  than  was  due  to  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  two  great  sections  of  the  com- 
munity whom  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  entirely  passed  over  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
did  not  think  he  should  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  spirit  of  the  debate  by  following 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire either  through  his  discussions  on 
the  com  law  or  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  He 
had  himself  been  in  one  of  the  smallest 
minorities  ever  seen  in  the  House  on  the 
question  that  the  words  '*  1st  of  February, 
1849,**  be  omitted  from  the  measure  which 
settled  that  law;  and  while  he  considered 
the  question  now  as  finally  disposed  of  as 
one  of  protection,  he  trusted  it  would  al- 
ways be  considered  open  as  one  of  re- 
venue. With  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  which  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers had  pressed  so  much,  he  trusted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  do  all 
they  could  to  settle  that  question  with- 
out loss  of  time.  He  had  hoped,  when 
he  saw  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire rise,  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  the  House  that,  after  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  he  thought  it  would  be  no 
longer  just  in  the  Opposition  to  persist  in 
pressing  their  Amendment.  He  had  hoped 
so,  because  an  Amendment  of  this  kind, 
brought  forward  by  one  who,  he  presumed, 
was  now  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, was,  in  fact,  of  a  very  serious  and 
solemn  nature,  and  one  which  they  would 
hardly  have  been  justified  in  tdking  so 
hastily,  even  if  we  had  actually  been 
plunged  into  a  Continental  war,  or  if  every 
kind  of  misfoi*tune  had  accumulated  on  the 
head  of  the  country  by  the  imprudence  of 
Government.  But  when  the  charges  upon 
which  the  Amendment  professed  to  be 
founded,  had  been  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
he  really  thought  the  Opposition  would  not 


do  justice  to  themselves  with  the  country, 
if  they  persisted  in  so  grave  a  censure  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  either 
ought  to  be  persisted  in  with  a  spirit  of 
continuous  animosity,  with  which  he  did 
not  think  they  were  prepared,  or  else  the 
Opposition  ought  to  accept  the  noble  Lord's 
proposition  to  discuss  the  questions  as  they 
came  separately  before  the  House.  What 
had  Her  Majesty's  Government  done  that 
this  signal  charge  should  be  brought  against 
them  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire gave  them  last  night  an  application 
of  the  phrase  of  Chancellor  Oienstiern; 
and  he  might  follow  that  up  by  asking,  if 
the  House  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  them  abundant  proof 
with  how  little  information  a  violent  at- 
tack might  be  made  upon  a  Government  ? 
For  he  had  never  seen  his  hon.  Friend 
draw  more  largely  upon  the  redundant 
sources  of  his  fancy,  or  find  so  little  foun- 
dation for  his  charges  in  matters  of  fact. 
Upon  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  had 
touched,  he  could  know  no  more  than  any 
other  hon.  Member;  and  yet  the  unhesi- 
tating  confidence  with  which  he  put  for- 
ward his  various  charges  against  the  Go- 
vernment, should  only  have  proceeded  from 
the  strongest  proofs  and  the  clearest  infor- 
mation. He  did  not  think  that  the  Opposi- 
tion would  do  full  credit  to  the  position 
which  they  held  in  the  country,  if  on  those 
statements  which  had  now  been  set  right 
— if  on  those  assertions  which  were  proved 
to  be  wrong  last  night  in  another  place, 
they  still  persisted  in  this  grave  censure 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Ho 
thought,  also,  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  general  character  of  the  Oppo- 
sition last  Session;  and  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  the  Government  ought  no  longer  to 
expect  that  moderation  and  justice  from 
their  opponents,  many  instances  of  which 
formerly  occurred.  The  charges  appeared 
to  him  to  resolve  themselves  chiefly  to  an 
attack  upon  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Opposition  did  indeed  assume 
that  large  classes  in  this  country  were  in  a 
state  of  distress;  but  he  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  opinion,  that  trade  was  improving; 
and  he  was  certainly  of  opinion,  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  had  not  received 
any  such  injury  from  the  scale  of  prices 
hitherto  experienced  as  would  justify  any 
deductions  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
upon  imported  corn.  There  was  j)ne 
point  on  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  seemed  to  have  got  im- 
portant informationi  because  he  told  the 
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House,  contrary  certainly  to  the  gene- 
ral impression  in  the  commercial  world, 
that  our  exports  had  not  heen  affected  hy 
the  confusions  which  took  place  on  the 
Continent,  hut  that  they  were  as  large 
during  the  last  as  they  had  heen  during 
the  preceding  year.  How  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  had  found  that  out,  was  a  mystery  to 
him,  for  no  papers  had  heen  laid  upon  the 
table;  so  that  either  he  must  have  access 
to  some  secret  sources  of  information,  of 
which  others  knew  nothing,  or  else  he 
must  have  made  a  very  reckless  assertion. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  facts  on 
foreign  affairs,  some  of  these  had  heen 
set  right  hy  thp  noble  Lord,  others  had 
been  disproved  by  what  passed  last  night 
in  another  place.  It  was  distinctly  proved, 
that  the  course  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Parker  was  not  in  consequence  of  what 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  called  the  non- 
sense of  sentimental  politics,  but  that  it 
was  dictated  by  clear  humanity,  and  a 
just  and  enlarged  policy.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  affected  to  see  considerable  ob- 
scurity in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  in  its  al- 
lusions to  foreign  affairs.  It  appeared  to 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  allusions 
were  clear  and  distinct,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  congratulating  them  upon  the  sus- 
pension of  arms  in  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe,  referred  distinctly  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many, and  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia. But  ^vithout  entering  into  details 
upon  the  question,  he  would  presume  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  beware,  before  they 
condemned  in  this  solemn  manner — for  the 
Amendment  before  them  meant  condemna- 
tion if  it  meant  anything  at  all — before 
they  condemned  the  peaceful  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  It  was,  above  all,  im- 
portant they  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  had  been  one  continued  and 
successful  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  in  difficult  and  perilous  times;  and 
he  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  accept  his  conduct  in  that  sense.  It 
had  been  a  great  object  of  mirth  to  his  Friend 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
that  there  was  a  Universal  Peace  Society 
established  in  this  country;  and  he  asked 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  he  was  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Universal  Peace  Society?  Now, 
though  he  (Mr.  Milnes)  did  not  indulge  in 
the  same  hopes  which  the  amiable  enthu- 
siasts composing  that  society  indulged  in, 
yet  he  believed  that  there  was  in  this  coun- 


try, and  to  an  extent  of  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  little  aware,  a  conyictioii 
of  the  strongest  and  most  intimate  kind  re- 
specting the  wickedness,  the  uselessness^ 
the  abomination  of  war.  He  believed  that 
the  animus  displayed  by  the  Finance  Re- 
form Association  towards  our  military  estab- 
lishments had  been  much  influenced  by  this 
feeling.  This  was  not  simply  from  humane 
and  Christian  emotions,  but  there  was  a 
growing  conviction  among  the  people  of 
this  country  that,  if  statesmen  chose  it, 
and  if  they  would  set  their  minds  to  it, 
then,  not  perhaps  every  war,  or  every  act 
of  violence,  might  be  avoided,  but  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  contests  which 
had  desolated  the  world  might  have  been 
settled  by  means  of  peaceful  mediation. 
Now  it  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  this 
feeling  that  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  conscientiously  acted ;  and 
this,  he  thought,  was  the  fault  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  that  he  had 
carefully  concealed  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  speech  that  but  for  the  very 
acts  which  he  had  blamed  as  leading  to 
war— that  but  for  these  very  acts  war  on 
the  Continent  could  not  have  been  avoided. 
It  was  probable,  for  instance,  at  Naples, 
if  the  mediation  of  Admiral  Baudin  had 
alone  been  employed,  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  might  have  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  towards  the  French  Ad- 
miral. And  what  then  would  have  been 
the  case,  in  the  temper  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ?  He  thought,  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
have  been  improbable  that  hostilities  would 
be  avoided.  He  came  now  to  another  ques- 
tion —  the  arresting  of  the  war — ^because 
war  had  been  arrested  when  the  Austrian  - 
army  was  stopped  on  the  borders  of  Sar- 
dinia by  French  and  English  mediation.  If, 
with  the  rights  and  passions  of  a  conqueror, 
Marshal  Radetzky  had  attempted  to  occupy 
Turin,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  a 
French  army  would  have  passed  the  Alps, 
and  how,  then,  could  a  general  war  have 
been  avoided  ?  Then  take  the  case  of  Ger- 
many and  Denmark.  Did  they  not  all 
know — he  did  not  mean  diplomatists  mere- 
ly, but  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion— that  behind  Denmark  there  stood 
that  great  Power  which  had  held  its  posi- 
tion during  the  late  troubles  in  silence,  but 
which  always  stood  ready  to  meet  Germany 
on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  These,  then, 
were  the  risks  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
to  meet;  and  if  he  had  not  in  all  of  them 
completely  succeeded,  were  they,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  the  principles  of  his  inter- 
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ference  were  unjust,  or  that  the  attempt 
ought  never  to  have  heen  made  ?  It  might 
be  that  in  a  short  time  few  traces  would 
remain  of  these  attempts  at  negotiation. 
It  was  possible  that  hostilities  might  be 
renewed  between  Naples  and  Sicily;  and  he 
would  say  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition 
on  this  occasion  might  be  the  means  of 
preventing  a  settlement  of  this  very  ques- 
tion, and  might  lead  to  an  internecine  war 
between  the  two  countries.  They,  the 
more  powerful  party  in  another  place,  who 
maintained  that  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  unjust,  how  did  they  know  that 
on  their  heads  would  not  rest  the  guilt  of 
having  renewed  those  hostilities  ?  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  too  well  knew  the  his- 
tory of  the  Sicilian  people  not  to  remember 
the  tragedies  that  had  been  acted  by  them 
against  those  whom  they  considered  their 
invaders  and  oppressors;  and  perhaps  an- 
other Sicilian  Vespers  had  been  prevented 
by  his  noble  Friend,  but  might  now  be  re- 
peated. The  hon.  Member  for  Radnor- 
shire had  spoken  in  very  light  terms  of 
the  bombardment  of  Messina;  but  the  hon. 
Member  should  recollect  that  bombard- 
ments had,  by  general  consent,  been  aban- 
doned by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilised 
world.  And  the  reason  for  that  was  ob- 
vious— when  armies  met  in  the  field  they 
were  usually  fairly  matched,  and  equally 
prepared  for  destruction;  but  when  a  town 
was  bombarded,  the  cannoneer,  who  dis- 
charged the  ball,  knew  not  where  it  would 
alight,  whether  on  the  guilty  or  the  unof- 
fending— on  men,  women,  or  children.  It 
was  this  that  made  the  bombardment  of 
Messina  and  Vienna  the  outstanding  hor- 
rors of  the  last  year,  because  an  enormous 
number  of  persons  were  slain  who  took 
no  part  in  the  acts  for  which  the  punish- 
ment was  required.  They  were  informed 
that  a  congress  was  about  to  meet  on  the 
aflfairs  of  Italy.  He  must  confess,  he  had 
no  great  hope  from  the  decisions  of  that 
congress,  because  he  observed  that  many 
politicians  of  all  parties  looked  upon  Aus- 
trian domination  in  Italy  as  a  power  which 
it  would  not  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were 
easy,  to  remove.  He  held  a  different  opin- 
ion. He  had  resided  many  years  in  the 
countries  in  question,  and  he  had  come 
away  from  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom with  the  conviction  that  the  military 
occupation  of  those  beautiful  countries  by 
strangers,  and  their  retention  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic andungenial  Government,  could  not 
remain  long  without  causing  dissension  and 


revolt.  Admitting  the  fact  that  that  mili- 
tary occupation  was  in  itself  a  rigBt  thing, 
he  had  very  httle  charge  to  bring  against 
the  Austrian  Government.  The  Austrian 
government  of  Lombardy  had  been  made 
the  frequent  subject  of  eulogy  in  that 
House;  but  he  must  express  his  convic- 
tion— and  he  wished  to  do  so  in  the  most 
serious  manner  —  that,  so  long  as  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  the  Lombardo-Ve- 
netian  kingdoms  lasted,  there  was  no  se- 
curity for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Nothing 
was  more  certain  than  that  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  was  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  that 
that  feeling  was  equally  shared  by  all  classes 
in  the  community — by  the  nobleman,  the 
gentleman,  the  peasant,  and  the  artisan;  and 
this  although  the  difficulties  were  now  much 
greater  than  they  had  been.  He  doubted 
whether  any  means  of  conciliation  were 
possible  between  these  contending  nations; 
for  a  most  cruel  and  iron  rule  now  kept 
down  the  people,  and  Austria  was  now 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  establishing  a 
second  Poland  in  the  midst  of  Europe.  If, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  occupation,  the 
Austrian  Government  had  made  not  one 
single  step  towards  conciliation — if  all  the 
officers  of  the  Government  were  German, 
either  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Italians  to  fill  them,  or  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Germans  to  allow  them  to  be  so  filled 
— if  the  two  nations  still  stood  in  hostile 
attitudes  to  each  other,  so  that  there 
wanted  only  the  late  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  rise  against  their  oppressors — how 
much  more  difficult  would  bo  the  task  of 
conciliation  now  ?  It  was  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  great  noblemen,  and 
declaring  that  force,  and  force  alone, 
should  be  the  maxim  of  the  Government, 
that  Austria  now  retained  power  in  Lom- 
bardy; and,  therefore,  it  was,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  not  be  secured  so  long  as  that  state 
of  things  continued.  Poland  was  sur- 
rounded by  ungenial  Powers,  who  remem- 
bered their  injustice  to  her.  There  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  Powers 
would  rise  in  her  defence.  The  case  of 
Lombardy  was  different.  On  all  sides  ex- 
cept one  she  had  a  sympathising  and 
homogeneous  population;  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  think,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
that  the  proposed  congress  would  lead  to 
any  good  advantage.  They  all  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Austria  had  again 
occupied  Milan.    If  Marshal  Radetzky  had 
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Bhown  any  desire  for  conciliation  —  if  he 
had  acted  upon  the  principle  of  securing 
a  federal  constitution  for  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  shown  a  disposition  that  all 
might  be  forgiven  and  forgotten — then  in- 
deed there  might  have  been  some  hope. 
He  did  not,  however,  presume  to  say  that 
Marshal  Radetzky  would  have  been  right  in 
so  doing;  for  he  doubted  much  whether  any 
principles  of  conciliation  could  have  been 
adopted.  But,  at  all  events,  he  had  not 
done  so.  The  questions  of  foreign  policy 
were,  lie  knew,  so  little  regarded  in  the 
House,  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to 
enlarge  upon  them  at  so  much  length  if  he 
had  not  felt  it  right  at  the  present  moment 
that  as  many  hon.  Members  as  possible 
should  try  to  prevent  the  practical  evils 
which  he  feared  might  result  by  the  adop- 
tion by  any  large  majority  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. That  hon.  Member  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  regarding  all  these  subjects;  and 
considering  how  large  a  field  there  was  for 
discussion,  and  how  little  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  was  in  want  of  sub- 
jects for  display,  it  would  have  been  more 
gratifying  had  he  taken  up  some  other  sub- 
ject for  jest  besides  that  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional struggles  of  large  portions  of 
Europe.  When  he  (Mr.  Milnes)  heard  an 
Englishman,  a  descendant  of  men  who  had 
fought,  struggled,  and  suffered  for  liberty, 
speaking  contemptuously  and  jestingly  of  the 
people  of  Europe  who  were  now  struggling 
and  suffering,  he  did  feel  that  that  man,  in 
some  degree,  and  in  so  far  as  his  expres- 
sions went,  showed  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  the  rights  ho  enjoyed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  made  extreme  mirth,  too,  of  what 
he  called  the  sentimental  matters  connected 
with  race,  and  said  that  all  those  notions 
about  people  being  unwilling  to  live  imder 
the  same  Government,  because  they  were 
of  different  races,  were  very  absurd.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Milnes)  never  pretended  that  peo- 
ple of  different  races  might  not  be  amalga- 
mated under  one  Government;  but  a  man 
must  have  read  history  to  little  advantage 
if  he  excluded  the  influence  of  races  al- 
together from  these  considerations.  But 
what  must  be  thought  by  those  —  and 
many  Members  of  that  House  should  be 
classed  amongst  them — who  had  read  with 
very  great  pleasure  the  works  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire — works  in 
which  the  difference  of  race  was  laid  down 
as  the  sole  motive  and  cause  by  which  the 
whole  social  system  of  the  world  was 
moved  ?     Surely  they  could  not  have  lis- 


tened to  his  speech  of  the  previous  mght, 
without  feeling  that  he  was  at  least  gmltj 
of  some  inconsistency.  It  was  curious 
that  there  should  be  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  literary  and  political  character 
of  a  man.  And  when  he  (Mr.  Milnes) 
looked  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire as  the  author  who  had  drawn  the 
character  of  Sidonia,  and  as  the  politician 
who  had  chosen  the  subject  of  distinction 
of  race  as  one  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  he 
could  only  say  that  it  was  a  singular  in- 
stance of  what  he  might  be  permitted  to 
call  a  double  identity,  almost  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  physiologist.  He  would 
now  only  detain  the  House  whilst  he  offered 
an  observation  upon  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  in  which  She  recommend- 
ed a  reduction  in  the  expenditure;  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  should "say  that  the  question  of 
financial  reform  was  one  which  it  was  too 
much  the  fashion  to  allege  was  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
solely  by  the  Financial  League  of  Man- 
chester. But  it  should  be  rememberedi 
that  almost  as  soon  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment came  into  office,  they  expressed 
their  desire  to  accede  to  a  system  of  finan- 
cial reform  and  reduction,  and  they  proceed- 
ed to  collect  around  them  such  persons  as 
were  likely  to  enable  them  to  carry  such 
projects  into  effect.  By  the  appointment 
of  those  important  Committees  last  year, 
they  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
financial  reform,  and  now  the  assertion 
that  they  only  acted  under  pressure  came* 
to  say  the  least,  with  a  very  bad  graoe 
from  those  hon.  Gentlemen  some  of  whom 
had  been  Members  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment, which  had  done  so  little  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  should  rather  think  that  support 
had  been  given  to  Her  Majesty  *s  Government 
by  the  agitation  of  the  question;  and  he 
(Mr.  Milnes)  could  not  agree  with  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  thought  that  public  agita- 
tion on  this  subject  was  either  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  injurious 
to  the  constitution.  As  to  the  latter  point, 
they  had  been  getting  too  much  into  the 
habit  lately  of  calling  anything  they  did ' 
not  like  unconstitutional.  When  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  disapproved  of  some  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  those  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  they  directly  denounced 
them  as  unconstitutional.  When,  again, 
they,  in  turn,  advocated  certain  systems 
uncongenial  to  the  Gentlemen  on  his  side, 
the  term  was  reciprocated.  He  had  no 
particular  objection  to  the  phrase,  only  he 
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should  like  to  see  its  uses  defined  and  limit- 
ed. As  for  the  present  agitation  being  un- 
constitutional, the  people  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  question,  and  they  were  meeting 
together  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it  in 
the  mode  permitted  b  j  the  constitution.  As 
to  the  fear  of  any  confusion  or  disturbance 
arising  from  such  an  agitation,  the  people 
of  England  were  quite  clearheaded  enough 
to  see  and  know  that  confusion  and  the 
disturbance  of  public  order  were  very  dear. 
He  belieyed  it  had  been  a  matter  of  arith- 
metical calculation  with  them.  He  be- 
lieyed they  had  calculated,  even  to  some 
nicety,  how  much  the  attempt  to  create  con- 
fusion in  the  early  months  of  the  last  year 
had  cost  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  result 
of  their  calculations  was,  that  they  thought 
order  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  action. 
With  regard  to  the  comparisons  instituted 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  present 
agitation  was  as  little  analogous  to  the 
clubs  of  Paris  as  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceiye.  The  League  itself  was  formed  by 
some  six  or  seven  gentlemen  meeting  in  a 
priyate  room  and  talking  together,  and  at 
length  gettmg  a  vast  multitude  of  people 
assembled  to  support  their  views.  Yes, 
and  he  thought  that  was  the  safest  and 
best  means  of  agitating  a  public  question. 
He  thought  it  was  by  such  means  they 
avoided  those  disturbances  that  had  shaken 
other  countries,  and  that  they  brought 
about,  without  confusion,  those  constitu- 
tional changes  which  they  desired.  It  was 
thus  that  the  people  of  England  were  en- 
abled to  enjoy  internal  peace  and  the  bless- 
ings of  government  with  a  constitutional 
Sovereign,  with  an  unoppressive  Church, 
and  a  Parliament  that,  in  the  main,  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  people. 

Viscount  MANDEVILLE  supported 
the  Amendment.  Our  interference  in  Si- 
cily might  have  been  warranted  by  our 
connexion  with  that  country,  particularly 
in  1812,  but  he  could  not  but  agree  in  the 
condemnation  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment with  reference  to  Austria  and 
the  States  of  Lombardy.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  many  omissions  in  the 
Speech — not  one  of  which  had  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  noble  Lord — 
was  that  it  did  not  contain  one  word  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  in 
this  country.  Next  to  that  was  the  ab- 
sence of  any  allusion  to  the  state  of  the 
colonies.  He  thought  that  our  colonial 
interests,  having  no  representatives  in  that 


House,  were  more  especially  entitled  to 
their  care,  and  demanded  evenr  possible 
support,  for  they  were  as  much  the  off- 
spring of  the  State  as  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  Instead  of  having  protected,  this 
country  had  injured  her  colonies  by  legis- 
lation. There  was  nothing  heard  but  com- 
plaints from  every  colonial  possession,  and 
every  account  that  reached  this  country 
conveyed  some  fresh  intelligence  of  dis- 
tress and  suffering,  of  estates  abandoned 
and  lying  waste,  of  buildings  out  of  repair, 
of  labourers  flocking  into  the  towns  for 
work  and  food,  and  of  destitution  so  great 
that  in  some  cases  the  people  had  made 
houses  of  packing-cases.  These  were  sub- 
jects on  which  he  thought  the  Government 
owed  some  explanation  of  their  views  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  moving 
his  Amendment,  had  adopted  a  course  that 
prevented  many  hon.  Gentleman  from  giv- 
ing a  mere  formal  assent  to  the  Address, 
and  the  discussion  had  turned  upon  matters 
involving  questions  so  important  that  he 
for  his  own  part  felt  unwilling  to  give  his 
vote  without  drawing  a  distinction  between 
those  portions  of  the  Address  to  which  he 
could  cordially  give  his  assent,  and  those 
to  which  he  thought  there  was  some  ob- 
jections. The  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire in  moving  his  Amendment  had 
entered  at  great  length  into  all  those 
questions  of  political  and  commercial  po- 
licy which  had  agitated  the  public  mind  of 
late,  and  had  entered  into  the  history  of 
all  the  legislative  measures  discussed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  going  particularly 
into  the  question  of  free  trade,  to  which  he 
had  given  his  constant  opposition,  and  re- 
specting which  he  had,  at  the  time  of  its 
discussion,  pronounced  many  predictions. 
The  hon.  Member  had  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
had  fully  verified  those  predictions  which 
he  had  made,  and  having  gone  into  statis- 
tical details,  and  exhibited  his  view  of  our 
financial  and  commercial  condition,  proving 
all  that  he  wished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected,  he 
very  consistently  concluded  his  speech  by 
moving  an  Amendment  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  which  he  had  made.  The 
last  paragraph  of  that  Amendment  stated 
*<  that  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
and  colonial  interests  of  the  empire  are  la- 
bouring under  a  state  of  progressive  de- 
pression, calculated  to  excite  serious  ap- 
prehension and  anxiety.*'    He  (Mr.  Hora- 
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man)  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  disguise  the  conclusion 
that,  if  it  were  admtited  that  the  state 
of  depression  in  agricultural  interests  ex- 
isted, it  was  connected  intimately  with 
the  passing  of  those  free -trade  measures 
from  which  he  predicted  such  fatal  re- 
sults in  1846.  If,  therefore,  he  (Mr. 
Horsroan)  voted  for  that  paragraph,  he 
should  do  so  in  opposition  to  all  his  pre- 
viously expressed  opinions,  and  he  should 
he  supposed  to  retract  all  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  avowed  in  1846.  Now  that 
was  a  step  he  was  not  prepared  to  take. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  legislation  of  1846  had 
saved  the  country  from  great  perils,  and 
he  expected  that  in  future  years  they  would 
derive  great  advantages  from  free  trade. 
Another  paragraph  in  the  Amendment  set 
forth,  that  "  neither  our  relations  with  fo- 
reign Powers,  nor  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
nor  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, were  such  as  to  justify  us  in  ad- 
dressing Her  Majesty  in  the  language  of 
congratulation.'*  But,  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  justly  observed,  the  Speech  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  indulge  in  the  language  of 
congratulation.  This  paragraph,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  that 
portion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  in 
which  he  condemned  strongly  the  system  of 
•*  unwise  economy  "  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment, not  from  statesmanlike  motives,  but, 
as  he  hinted,  from  less  creditable  influences, 
were  become  subservient.  If,  then,  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  were  to  concur  in  that  portion  of 
the  Amendment,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
assent  to  those  doctrines,  and  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  diminished  estimates 
and  reduced  expenditure  promised  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  However  the 
Amendment  might  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  hon.  Member's  party,  it 
was  one  which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  could  not 
consistently  support.  He  could  not  vote 
for  any  proposition  which  would  carry  with 
it  the  conclusion  that  he  was  adverse  to 
reduced  expenditure;  for  he  hailed  with 
satisfaction  any  promise  of  it,  and  certainly 
he  must  say  there  was  nothing  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  expected  retrenchment 
as  set  forth  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech  last 
night,  calculated  to  excite  any  very  serious 
apprehensions  among  the  opponents  of 
financial  reform.  Let  the  principle  be  once 
introduced,  however,  and  it  must  be  car- 
ried out  still  further.  He  was  grateful  for 
the  principle  being  acceded  to  in  any  shape. 
He  thonght  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the 


Continent  was  such  as  to  justify  redaction. 
This  time  last  year  they  were  told  that 
France  was  the  volcano  from  which  the 
eruption  was  to  lay  all  Europe  in  ashes. 
Now  in  France  they  saw  that,  amidst  all 
the  conflict  of  theories,  one  practical  ob- 
ject was  pursued  by  all.  There  was  a 
popular  movement  swelling  into  an  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  army. 
Every  man  of  note  addressing  pubuc 
assemblies  —  every  man  who  courted  po* 
pularity,  had  declared  himself  the  friend  of 
that  reduction.  From  the  President  of 
the  Republic  down  to  the  humblest  citizen 
who  addressed  a  public  meeting,  they 
were  agreed  on  that  point.  And  the  Mar- 
shal of  France  under  whose  care  the  army 
was  placed  at  present  had  consented  to  a 
reduction  of  from  one  fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  force.  The  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  Address  on  the  preceding  night, 
gave  great  credit  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Continent  because  they  had  kept  the 
populations  from  war.  He  (Mr.  Horsman) 
did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  did  justice  to 
the  people.  He  believed  that  the  popular 
feeling  was  against  war,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernments had  rather  followed  the  national 
sentiment  than  led  it.'  As  to  the  redac- 
tions about  to  be  made,  if  he  accepted  the 
noble  Lord's  invitation,  and  rejected  the 
arbitrary  standard  of  1835,  he  trusted 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  prop  ineffective 
measures  by  a  recourse  to  conventionali- 
tiea  and  sham  inapplicable  to  1849.  He 
(Mr.  Horsman)  concurred  in  a  good  deal 
that  had  been  said  regarding  our  foreign 
relations.  He  could  not  conceive  it  possi- 
ble that  any  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House 
could  say  that  our  foreign  relations  were 
altogether  satisfactory.  He  thought  no 
hon.  Gentleman  could  maintain  that  our 
position  with  regard  to  foreign  Powers  was 
either  satisfactory  to  Parliament  or  credit- 
able to  the  country.  But  he  could  not  al- 
low the  blame  of  that  position  to  bo  cast 
entirely  upon  this  or  that  Minister,  when 
he  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  owing  to 
Parliament  itself.  He  thought  that  the 
way  in  which  they  permitted  the  business 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  carried  on  was 
a  disgrace  to  them.  There  was  a  system 
of  secrecy  and  irresponsibility  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  foreign  business  which  was 
most  reprehensible.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land knew  nothing  about  what  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  doing  ;  and  if,  on  any  point 
of  interest,  a  question  was  put,  the  answer 
was  ready — **  the  public  interests  require 
the  public  to  be  kept  in  ignorance/'  Ojr  if 
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entire  secrecy  was  impossible,  from  such  an 
explosion  as  took  place  last  year  in  Spain, 
when,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
ham expressed  it,  our  Minister  was  kicked 
out  of  Madrid,  some  explanatory  documents 
being  necessarily  presented  to  Parliament, 
it  is  discovered  that  the  business  of  our 
Foreign  Office  was  carried  on  by  two  sets  of 
despatches,  one  for  the  use  of  our  Ministers 
abroad,  and  another  for  the  amusement  of 
Parliament  at  home.  The  House  was 
obliged  to  take  whatever  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  pleased  to  give;  and 
as  his  pleasure  only  extended  to  giving 
such  papers  as  had  already  been  published 
in  foreign  journals,  the  House  was  not 
much  wiser  for  his  communications.  And 
then  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefroct 
told  them  that  the  people  of  England 
took  no  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  There 
were  two  fallacies  involved  in  that  as- 
sertion. The  people  took  no  interest  in 
that  upon  which  they  were  denied  all 
knowledge.  How  could  they  ?  Would  a 
man  who  knew  there  was  a  treasure  locked 
up  within  an  iron  door  spend  his  time  in 
trying  to  look  through  it  ?  Our  For- 
eign Office  was  closed  with  an  iron  door, 
through  which  no  glimpse  could  be  caught 
of  what  was  going  on  within;  and  people, 
therefore,  took  no  interest  in  it.  But  they 
turned  to  that  which  they  could  see  and 
understand;  and  they  were  beginning  to 
find  there  was  an  invasion  which  they 
dreaded  more  than  any  chance  of  foreign 
armies.  They  had  learned  that  the  worst 
invasion  they  could  have  was  that  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  But  the  people  of  this  country 
must  take  an  interest  in  every  question 
which  affected  their  pockets.  It  had  been 
laid  down  as  a  constitutional  maxim  by  the 
English  people  that  publicity  was  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  guarantee  for  good  govern- 
ment. If  that  held  good  in  domestic,  it 
equally  held  good  in  foreign  affairs.  Na- 
tions now-a-days  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other.  They  knew  the  precise  resources, 
power,  and  even  the  intentions  of  their 
neighbours.  They  valued  at  a  lower  rate 
than  in  times  gone  by  the  arts  of  political 
rivalry.  They  knew  the  danger,  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  cost  of  diplomatic  triumphs. 
Had  the  system  of  secrecy  worked  well  ? 
It  was  a  costly  system.  It  was  one  under 
which  they  had  had  the  long  existence  of 
peace  without  its  advantages,  and  had 
maintained  the  costly  establishments  of 
war  without  its  termination.  There  was 
one  remarkable  deviation  from  the  rule  of 
former  times,    in   the   Speech  from  the 


Throne,  on  which  he  should  offer  some  ob* 
servations.  In  the  opening  Speech  of  last 
year.  Her  Majesty  had  told  them  of  Her 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of  peace. 
At  the  close  of  the  Session,  She  only  ex- 
pressed Her  hope  that  peace  would  con- 
tinue. That  hope  had  diminished,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  a  desire  for  peace 
before  them  now.  That  was  a  paragraph 
which,  he  thought,  was  always  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  if  the  expression  were 
altered  with  design,  it  was  calculated  to 
create  uneasiness.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  accidental.  Was  there  a 
single  Court  in  Europe  with  which  they 
were  on  cordial  terms?  Several  there 
were  with  which,  if  the  bare  civilities  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  were  not  altogether 
interrupted,  they  were  with  difficulty  sus- 
tained. By  what  fatal  ingenuity  was  it, 
that  after  thirty-four  years  of  peace,  and 
with  a  concurrence  of  events  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  relations  of  amity,  and  our 
influence  in  Europe,  our  Queen  should 
be  compelled  to  depart  from  the  forms 
which  Her  predecessors  had  used,  and 
so  lead  the  House  to  think  that  She  had 
not  met  with  those  royal  courtesies  which 
Her  predecessors  had  enjoyed?  He  did 
not  say  that  it  was  attributable  to  one 
Minister  more  than  to  another,  but  he 
could  not  but  regret  that  the  ancient 
principle  of  non-intervention,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  groundwork  of  our 
foreign  policy,  had  been  departed  from. 
Instead  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  Powers  being  the  exception,  it  had 
become  the  rule  of  our  policy;  and  that, 
too,  without  the  appearance  of  being 
guided  by  any  fixed  principle.  In  one 
country  we  interfered  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  The  very  next  year  we  inter- 
fered, in  another,  on  behalf  of  the  revolted 
subjects  of  a  Monarch,  to  prevent  the 
Crown  from  reducing  them  to  allegiance. 
And  thus  we  had  disappointed  both  par- 
tics,  and  gained  the  hostility  of  both. 
One  hated  us  for  going  too  far — another 
for  not  going  far  enough.  We  had  med- 
died  everywhere,  and  we  were  detested 
everywhere,  and  wherever  we  meddled 
most,  there  we  were  most  detested.  All 
the  other  departments  of  Government  had 
been  made  patent  to  the  public,  and  the 
restraint  thus  exercised  upon  them  had 
proved  most  salutary;  the  proceedings  of 
the  Foreign  Office  alone  were  wrapped  in 
mystery.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
they  were  promised  that  certain  diplomatic 
documents  connected  with  this  department 
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would  be  laid  before  the  House.  But' 
when  ?  Why,  when  the  "  interests  of  the  \ 
public  service  would  permit.'*  In  other; 
words — when  all  interest  in  the  matters  in  j 
question  had  ceased — when  they  had  gone  : 
by,  and  when  nobody  cared  whether  the 
documents  connected  with  them  were  per- 
fect or  not.  Now,  the  House  ought  to 
take  care  that  the  public  mind  was  not 
kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance  relative  to 
these  questions.  No  hon.  Member  would 
move  for  the  papers  in  question,  because 
such  a  Motion  would  have  a  personal  ap- 
plication, and  would,  indeed,  imply  a  de- 
gree of  censure  upon  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  no  one  could  doubt  but 
that,  if  more  publicity  were  to  be  thrown 
on  these  transactions,  the  change  would  be 
greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
When  the  general  policy  of  a  Minister  was 
in  the  right  direction,  he  would  be  greatly 
strengthened,  public  opinion  sustaining 
him;  while,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case, 
the  national  interests  would  be  promoted 
by  the  restraints  which  public  opinion, 
freely  exercised  upon  what  came  within  its 
knowledge,  would  necessarily  impose.  But 
the  vices  of  the  secret  system  were  not 
altogether  confined  to  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. There  was  another  department  to 
which  they  applied  to  a  great  extent — he 
meant  that  of  the  colonics.  The  misgo- 
vernment  which  characterised  that  depart- 
ment harassed  our  colonies  and  hazarded 
their  allegiance.  It  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  surprise — if,  indeed,  anything  could 
surprise  him  relative  to  the  omissions  in 
the  Royal  Speecli — that  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  Speech  there  was  not  a 
single  allusion  to  our  colonial  empire.  One 
would  suppose,  indeed,  judging  from  the 
document  in  question,  that  we  had  no  co- 
lonial empire  at  all,  or  at  all  events  that 
it  was  in  such  a  state  of  blessed  prosperity 
as  not  to  require  even  a  passing  remark. 
Now,  he  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  our  colonial  possessions  were  in  a 
more  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  respects 
a  more  dangerous,  condition  than  they 
were  at  the  present  moment.  He  doubted 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  existed 
more  distress  in  not  a  few  of  our  colonies 
— more  discontent — and  something  worse 
than  discontent  in  others.  They  knew 
the  vast  interests  which  were  involved  in 
these  colonial  matters — they  knew  how 
questions  pertaining  to  them  had  lately 
been  discussed  in  Parliament — and  yet 
here  was  the  whole  subject  passed  over 
without  a  single  remark,  and  that,  too, 


while  there  was  scarcely  a  paragraph  in 
the  Speech  which  could  have  failed  to  re- 
mind its  framers  of  the  condition  of  those 
possessions  which  they  were  thus  consign- 
ing to  utter  neglect.  They  were  told  in 
the  Speech  that  everything  in  Her  Majes^ 
ty's  dominions  was  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive improvement.  Did  that  assertion  ap- 
ply to  the  colonies  ?  They  were  told  that 
commerce  was  reviving.  Did  that  assertion 
apply  to  the  colonies  ?  They  were  told  also 
that  tranquillity  subsisted  in  all  their  domin- 
ions. Was  that  the  case  in  the  colonies?  Was 
it  true  that  there  was  perfect  tranquillity 
throughout  our  colonial  possessions?  They 
were  promised  retrenchment  and  economy; 
but  did  that  promise  refer  to  our  colonial 
possessions  ?  From  the  first  line  of  the 
Speech  to  the  last,  there  was  not  a  single 
paragraph  which  was  not  belied  by  the 
condition  of  our  colonial  empire.  These, 
then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  empire  was  utterly  passed  over  in  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  omission 
took  place,  let  it  be  observed,  at  a  time 
when  they  saw,  in  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  colonial  govern- 
ment at  home  and  the  colonial  government 
abroad,  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusion, 
strife,  and  blunder,  absolutely  without  ex- 
ample. Governor  Grey,  in  Jamaica,  was 
furiously  scolded  by  Earl  Grey  in  Downing- 
strcet;  while  Earl  Grey,  in  Downing-street, 
was  convicted  of  ignorance  and  temerity 
by  another  Governor  Grey  in  New  Zea- 
land. There  was  a  threatening  of  the 
stoppage  of  supplies  in  one  colony;  there 
existed  martial  law  and  military  executions 
to  an  appalling  extent  in  another;  there 
was  wide-spread  ruin  and  distress  in  most. 
Such  were  the  appalling  circumstances 
under  which  the  colonies  had  been  passed 
over  without  notice  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  been  charged 
with  undervaluing  our  colonies. — with  a 
feeling  of  indifi*erence  whether  our  colo- 
nial possessions  were  altogether  given 
up  or  lost  to  this  country.  But  he  must 
say  he  did  not  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  colonies  were  'now 
placed,  that  there  had  ever  been  an  enemy 
to  British  connexion  who  had  shown  such 
blindness,  such  contempt,  with  regard  to 
them,  as  the  Minister  who,  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  not  only  exempted  them  from 
an  expression  of  Royal  sympathy,  but 
also,  by  implication,  excepted  them  as 
a  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  He 
had  now  only  to  record  his  protest  against 
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that  sjBtem  of  secrecy  and  irresponsi- 
bility which,  in  both  the  departments 
which  he  had  mentioned,  was  fatal  to 
the  proper  administration  of  affairs.  He 
hoped  that  Parliament  would  feel  called 
upon  to  exehiise  a  more  constitutional  vigi- 
lance regarding  them;  for  in  a  constitu- 
tional Government  publicity  was  the  only 
guarantee  for  good  government;  and  un- 
less Parliament  adopted  measures  to  en- 
force that  publicity,  he  had  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  it  was  neglecting  its  duty. 

Mh.  F.  SCOTT  was  astonished  how, 
after  the  able  and  convincing  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  oppose  the  Amendment.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  that  the  Royal 
Speech  pointed  very  clearly  to  the  pro- 
priety of  several  reductions  in  our  national 
expenses.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if,  as 
was  to  be  inferred  from  that  Speech,  we 
had  no  foreign  relations,  that  we  could  and 
ought  to  bring  down  our  diplomatic  expen- 
diture to  a  great  extent.  As  for  the  Fo- 
reign Office  and  the  Colonial  Office,  there 
Was,  he  believed,  this  distinction  between 
them — that  the  former  had  two  sets  of 
despatches,  one  meant  to  be  seen,  and  the 
other  secret,  while  the  other  had  only  one 
set,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure 
entire.  Altogether,  he  regarded  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  Colonial  Office  system  as 
greater  than  that  springing  from  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not 
on  that  occasion  any  Gentleman  on  the 
Treasury  bench  connected  with  the  Colo- 
nial Department,  to  tell  the  House  on  what 
grounds  the  Government  had  conducted 
themselves  so  strangely  with  regard  to  the 
colonies,  and  why  all  reference  to  our  colo- 
nial system  of  government  had  been  omit- 
ted in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  presided  over  that  department  would 
explain,  not  merely  to  that  House,  but  to 
the  country  and  to  the  colonies  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  throughout  the  world,  why  it 
was  that,  upon  this  most  important  of  all 
occasions,  and  in  the  present  most  critical 
period  in  our  colonial  history,  our  colonies 
were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Royal 
Speech.  Like  most  other  Speeches  from  the 
Throne,  the  present  was  so  very  vague  and 
general,  that  it  never  condescended  upon 
a  fact  without  greatly  (Qualifying  it,  while 
sometimes  the  qualifications  amounted  to  an 
actual  contradiction.  Thus,  the  first  fact 
he  found  stated  was,  that  a  British  Ad- 
miral was  a  humane  man,  while  in  the 


same  breath  they  were  informed  that  his 
humanity  was  of  no  avail.  The  second 
fact  was,  that  a  rebellion  of  a  formidable 
character  had  broken  out  in  one  part  of 
India,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
told  that  the  rest  of  our  Oriental  empire 
remained  undisturbed;  and  the  third  fact 
was,  that  while  one  part  of  this  country 
was  prosperous  and  tranquil,  another  por- 
tion was  suffering  and  disaffected.  ,The 
Speech  proclaimed  Her  Majesty's  desire 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
States;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory to  the  country  if  Her  Majesty  had 
been  enabled  to  say  that  foreign  States 
were  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Her.  As  it  had  been  in  the 
matter  of  free  trade,  so  in  this,  the  reci- 
procity was  all  on  one  side.  After  this 
country  had  relaxed  the  burdens  upon  com- 
merce, they  found  foreign  coimtries  only 
the  more  anxious  to  maintain  and  increase 
existing  burdens;  so  in  political  matters, 
when  Great  Britain  desired  to  manifest 
friendly  feelings  to  foreign  Powers,  those 
Powers  exhibited  no  desire  to  reciprocate 
the  feeling.  The  House  was  told  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  Session,  that 
the  colonies  cost  this  country  between 
3,000,000Z.  and  4,000,000^.  annually;  and 
that  expenditure  was  mainly  caused  by 
their  giving  up  the  entire  management  of 
those  colonies  to  a  sort  of  Star  Cham- 
ber council  sitting  in  Downing- street. 
The  management  of  these  dependencies 
was  as  little  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  if  no  Parliament 
existed.  Some  of  them  might  have  their 
legislative  assemblies;  but  they  were  so 
crippled  in  their  functions,  so  restricted 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
that  they  might  be  said  to  have  only  a 
right  to  complain  of  their  grievances,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  redressing  them. 
And  how  were  these  constitutions  granted  ? 
The  rule  whieh  seemed  to  guide  the  Colo- 
nial Office  in  granting  a  legislature  to  a 
colony  was,  that  there  should  be  a  rebel- 
lion on  its  part,  and  an  expenditure  on 
ours  of  2,000,000^.  or  so.  Was  this 
principle  to  be  carried  out?  It  appeared 
so.  There  had  been  an  insurrection  at  the 
Cape,  for  which  we  had  paid  a  bill  of  two 
millions,  and  were  likely  to  have  to  pify  one 
of  another.  Thus  the  Cape  had  qualified 
itself  for  a  constitution ;  and,  indeed,  he 
believed  that  one  similar  to  that  given  to 
Canada  had  been  sent  out,  the  Colonial 
Government  probably  thinking  that  what 
suited  the  latitude  of  Quebec,  would  suit 
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the  latitude  of  Cape  Town.  He  depre- 
acted  the  whole  system  under  which  the 
colonies  were  entrusted,  without  restraint, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Downing-street. 
If  the  colonies  were  governed  more  upon 
the  principles  of  kindness  and  affection, 
we  should  find  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  expenditure.  An  omission  of  any 
expression  of  interest  in  our  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  the  system  of  leav- 
ing them  to  statesmen  who  did  not  in- 
form the  people  of  their  measures,  eighty 
years  ago,  led  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  British  empire,  and  he  feared  that  the 
same  causes  were  likely  again  to  produce 
similar  results;  that  was,  if  they  did  not 
take  warning  in  time,  and  give  the  colonies 
the  advantage  of  free  and  responsible  go- 
vernment. Her  Majesty,  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  spoke  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
not  test  the  loyalty  of  their  colonial  fellow- 
subjects  too  far.  They  wanted  economy — 
they  wanted  security  —  security  against 
reckless  colonial  expenditure,  and  security 
for  good  government.  They  wanted  secu- 
rity against  the  vagaries  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  instead  of  keeping  up  an 
even  current  of  policy,  was  perpetually 
changing  and  shifting  that  policy,  rearing 
up  constitutions  one  year  which  were  over- 
turned the  next,  and  administering  the 
a£fairs  entrusted  to  its  charge  on  no  fixed 
or  intelligible  principle.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  support  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  contrasted  the 
admirable  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  with  the  Jesuitical,  the 
weak  and  imperfect  reply  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He 
admired  the  one  as  much  as  he  despised 
the  other.  As  for  the  Queen's  Speech,  it 
was  not  a  speech  from  the  Queen,  but  a 
mere  omnium- gatherum  pie,  concocted  by 
Her  Ministers.  It  was,  politically  speak- 
ing, a  falsehood  throughout,  for  which  any 
Ministry  deserved  to  be  impeached.  Let 
them  examine  the  document  closely,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  there  was  nothing 
in  it  good,  nothing  favourable,  nothing 
consoling  to  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, like  other  productions  of  the  same 
authors,  it  was  full  of  underhand  work, 
deceit,  and  unworthy  trickery.  It  was 
always  painful  to  him  to  make  use  of 
strong  language ;  but  he  should  never 
shrink  from  expressing  his  sentiments, 
nor  from  acting  up  to  them.  They  were 
told  of  papers  which  were  to  be  laid  before 


the  House;  but  when?  Did  thej  reeoUect 
the  mutilated  despatches  of  last  year? 
Alas!  the  noble  Lord  who  then  exposed 
the  Government,  had  been  taken  from 
amongst  them,  and  could  no  longer  apply 
the  lash  as  he  had  done,  when  he  inade 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  shake  in  his*  seat  with  the  con* 
sciousness  of  his  misconduct.  Bat  the 
question  was,  when  were  they  to  get  the 
papers  which  were  promised?  He  hoped 
they  would  come  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
in  better  shape  than  last  year.  In  any 
case,  however,  he  would  have  little  reli- 
ance on  them.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber proceeded  to  state  his  objections  to  a 
reduction  of  the  Army.  He  heard  that 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  8th  Hnssars, 
and  the  12th  Lancers,  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Punjaub.  Did  that  appear  to  denote 
a  state  of  things  in  which  a  reduction  of 
our  military  power  would  be  politic  ?  No. 
What  he  wanted  was,  to  see  a  reduction 
made  in  the  salaries  of  the  too  fat,  too 
highly  fed,  and  too  lazy  Ministers.  The 
Whigs  had  come  in  on  the  principle  of 
retrenchment;  but  they  had  never  prac- 
tised it.  It  was  stated  that  the  revenae 
had  improved.  If  that  were  so — if  hia 
right  hon.  relative  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  show  him  that  the  re- 
venue was  in  so  prosperous  a  state  as  the 
Speech  represented  it  to  be — ^then  he  would 
ask  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, whether  they  would  continue  the  in- 
come-tax, and  repeal  the  present  most  un- 
just tax  upon  fire  insurances?  But  the 
Whigs  throughout  their  policy  were  en- 
deavouring to  raise  the  foreigner  and  de- 
grade their  own  country.  He  confessed 
that,  as  that  Government  was  at  present 
constituted,  he  could  not  even  support  a 
measure  emanating  from  it,  which  should 
bear  the  stamp  of  justice,  lest  there  should 
be  some  sinister  purpose  lurking  beneath^ 
which  would  convert  the  boon  into  a  curse. 
Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  trusted,  that 
the  Government  would  immediately  com- 
mence the  revision  and  more  equal  parti- 
tion of  the  taxation  which  bore  upon  the 
country;  and  that  they  would  not  forget 
the  legacy  duty,  which  pressed  most  un- 
equally on  different  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty. Adverting  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  he 
confessed  that  he  regarded  the  address  of 
the  hon.  Member,  sparkling  and  amusing 
as  it  was,  rather  as  a  parody  on,  than  a 
grave  statement  of,  the  facts  with  which 
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it  professed  to  deal.  For  his  own  part  he 
(Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  was  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  foreign  policy  of  the  nohle  Vis- 
count, who  had  succeeded  in  maiDtaining 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  every  country  with 
which  we  had  relations.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  noble  Fo- 
reign Secretary  came  into  office,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries) 
predicted  that  he  would  not  keep  the  peace 
of  the  empire  for  six  months.  But  we 
found,  that  during  that  period  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years,  the  peace  of  Europe  had 
been  preserved,  and  that  much  had  been 
done  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment. During  the  past  year,  no  de- 
partment of  the  State  had  been  more  se- 
verely taxed  than  the  department  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  He  rejoiced  at  the  spirit  of 
cordiality  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  manifested  in  their  relations 
with  France;  and  he  believed  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  could  not  be  better 
preserved  than  by  maintaining  those  rela- 
tions in  the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
good-will. 

Captain  HARRIS  said,  that  he  could 
not  support  the  Address,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  every  paragraph  it  contained 
was  wanting  in  sincerity.  He  confessed 
that  he  felt  the  greatest  astonishment  at 
what  he  could  not  help  calling  the  effron- 
tery of  the  Government,  when  he  found 
them  congratulating  Parliament  on  the 
condition  of  this  empire  at  a  time  when  a 
cry  of  despair,  mingled  with  angry  remon- 
strance, was  proceeding  from  our  West 
India  colonies  in  consequence  of  the  mi- 
sery which  the  policy  of  the  Government 
had  created  there,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  country  was 
exposed  to  great  and  unusual  suffering 
— the  harvest  in  the  southern  and  western 
and  some  of  the  midland  counties  having 
been  almost  swept  away  by  a  continuous 
and  unprecedented  deluge,  whilst  the  mar- 
kets were  swamped  by  the  arrival  of  fo- 
reign grain.  He  knew  that  a  fair  trial 
must  be  given  to  the  free-trade  cxpen- 
ment,  before  the  public,  excited  as  they 
had  been  on  the  subject,  could  come  to  a 
fair  conclusion;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
agricultural  interest  had  a  right  to  ask 
for  relief  from  those  burdens  and  unjust 
assessments  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
It  was  to  this  grievance,  universally  recog- 
nised, that  he  would  presume  to  caU  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  country  party, 
and  more  especially  of  those  Gentlemen 
VOL.CII.    {£5:^} 


whose  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
made  them  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  had,  in  a 
letter  written  to  Her  Majesty,  December 
20, 1845,  which  he  had  read  to  this  House, 
made  use  of  the  following  words : — 

*'  Lord  John  Russell  would  havo  formed  his 
Miuistry  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  free  trade  in 
com,  to  be  established  at  once  without  gradation 
or  delay.  He  would  have  accompanied  that  pro- 
posal with  measures  of  relief  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  occupiers  of  land  from  the  burdens 
to  which  they  are  subjected/* 

Free  trade  in  corn  was  established;  and, 
the  noble  Lord  in  office,  they  had  a  right 
to  call  on  him  to  make  good  his  words. 
With  regard  to  the  revenue,  they  had  very 
few   statistical   details  to  assist  them  in 
forming  a  judgment;  but,  as  far  as  he  could 
learn,  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  the 
expressions  of  satisfaction  contained  in  the 
Speech  with  respect  to  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  commercial  interest,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  cotton  and  bread  stuffs,  every 
branch  of  manufacture  exhibited  a  decrease. 
It  was,  in  fact,  free  trade  for  a  particular 
interest  only  which  had  been  tried,  and 
not  fair  free  trade  there,  for  whilst  those 
connected  with  that  interest  agitated  the 
country  to  repeal  the  duties  on  com,  to 
increase  their  intercourse  with  America, 
and  thereby  better  themselves,  duties  on 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  equally 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  poor  man,  were 
retained.     Free  trade,  properly  so  called, 
was  impossible  in  this  country;  for  under 
such  a  system  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pay  the  national  debt,  and  maintain  the 
national  credit.     The  nearest  approach  to 
free   trade    which    could   with    prudence 
be  adopted,  was  that  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
in  1842,  which  was  based  entirely  on  a 
system  of  revenue.     Under  that   system 
the  Customs,  up  to  the  year  1845,  yielded 
24,000,000^.  of  revenue,  whilst  since  that 
time  they  had  decreased  2,500,000i.    And 
why?     Because  in  1846  the   right  hon. 
Baronet  had  allowed  his  judgment  to  be 
disturbed,   and  his  fears   to  be  excited, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  very  nearly  accomplished 
the  ruin  of  this  country.     After  the  able 
treatment  which  the  subject  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, he  would  not  discuss  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  this  country,  but  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  feel  satisfied  till  he  saw 
the  papers.     One  word  respecting  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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He  could  not  help  adverting  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  these  propositions  with  the  re- 
cognition of  the  insurrectionary  spirit  ex- 
isting in  Ireland,  and  the  war  in  the  Pun- 
jauh.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that 
if  they  wished  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe,  it  would  always  he  a  prudent 
course  in  this  country  to  measure  her 
forces  in  some  degree  hy  those  maintained 
by  France.  The  naval  force  afloat  of  the 
one,  should  balance  in  strength  the  estab- 
lished army  of  the  other;  and  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
fact,  that  the  reduction  of  the  French 
army,  according  to  the  plan  of  General 
Lamoriciere,  was  not  a  bond  fide  one.  The 
reduced  men  were  still  to  keep  the  num- 
bers of  their  regiments,  to  be  drilled  once 
a  year,  and  hold  themselves  liable  to  be 
caUed  to  active  service.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  wholesome  reductions,  but  anything 
like  those  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  must  at  some  future 
period  entail  enormous  expense  on  this 
country.  With  regard  to  the  Navigation 
Laws,  they  would  no  doubt  shortly  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment; but  he  could  not  but  remark  the 
moderation  of  their  tone  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  from  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  hope  that  they  would  not  this 
year  venture  to  propose  so  sweeping  a 
plan.  He  would  certainly  resist  any  plan, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  tamper  with 
the  regulations  established  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  commercial  marine  of  this 
country,  the  source  from  which  our  Navy 
drew  her  strength. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  in 
applying  the  term  constitutional  struggles 
to  those  miserable  events  which  had  deso- 
lated Europe  during  the  past  year.  The 
hon.  Member  had  formerly  complained  that 
he  could  not  identify  himself  with  any 
party;  but  he  could  now  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  joined  the  party  which 
might  be  called  "The  Mountain  *  in  that 
House.  He  did  not  rise  to  object  to  the 
omission  of  any  allusion  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
our  colonial  possessions;  but  he  must  offer 
a  few  observations  respecting  what  he 
deemed  to  be  indications  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters were  about  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  the  public  agitation  out  of 
doors,  with  respect  to  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Call  them  clubs  or  associations, 
or  whatever  name  by  which  they  pleased 


to  designate  these  societies,  he  (Mr.  Coch- 
rane) did  say  that  it  wa^  not  right  for  any 
Government  to  suffer  itself  to  be  Bwayed 
or  influenced  by  the  threats  or  the  menaces 
of  any  party.  And  why  did  he  (Mr.  Coch* 
rane)  make  use  of  this  language  with  re- 
spect to  that  association,  of  which  he  now 
saw  the  prime  mover,  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  in  his  place  in  that 
House  ?  He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  had  followed 
the  career  of  that  hon.  Member,  and  mnst 
say  he  had  been  able  to  trace,  through  all 
his  speeches  and  published  declarationa, 
that  there  was  something  more  meant  than 
mere  retrenchment  and  economy.  He 
(Mr.  Cochrane)  could  discover  that  it  was 
sought  to  organise  a  force  in  this  coantrj 
which  was  to  override  the  Legislature  and 
dictate  to  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  was  supported  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  because,  in  1846  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  Baid» 
speaking  of  the  subject  of  taxation — 

**  lie  warned  the  Ministers  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  landowners  of  this  country,  to  bewmrs 
how  they  forced  upon  the  nation  the  questimi  of 
taxation.  Extensive  as  was  the  fraud  and  injus- 
tice of  the  corn.law,  he  considered  that  if  they 
examined  the  subject  of  taxation  for  the  laat  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years,  they  would  find  as  black  a 
case  against  the  landowners.  Ho  advised  them 
to  beware,  unless  they  wished  to  provoke  another 
league  to  rise  up  on  the.^^th  of  this  one.  If 
they  wanted  another  orgalisation,  let  the  middle 
classes  know  how  they  had  been  cheated,  robbed, 
and  bamboozled  in  the  subject  of  taxation." 

In  another  speech,  delivered  on  another 
occasion — and  if  he  were  misquoting  his 
words,  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  correct 
him— rtho  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden) 
stated — 

'*  He  confessed  that  he  wouldr  not  pretend  to 
have  that  respect  which  some  men  entertained  £Mr 
successful  warriors.  The  duke  (alluding  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  was  an  old  man  ;  ho  was  ikst 
passing  to  the  last  verge  of  existence,  and  might 
almost  be  said,  without  any  figure  of  speech,  to  bo 
tottering  upon  the  brink  of  tlie  grave." 

This  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  was  the 
excuse  which  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  could  readilj 
make  for  the  opinions  then  expressed  bj 
that  illustrious  individual  with  respect  to 
the  military  forces  of  the  country.  He 
(Mr.  Cochrane)  did  say,  therefore,  that  this 
House  had  a  right,  when  they  knew  that 
another  league  was  now  springing  np  in 
this  country,  amidst  so  many  other  leagues 
that  had  recently  desolated  Europe  with 
so  much  bloodshed  and  misery — he  did  say 
that  they  had  a  right  to  examine  who  the 
men  were  that  acted  as  the  leaders  of  that 
league,  and  what  were  their  opinions  and 
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what  tbeir  objects.  He  (Mr.  Cochrane) 
would  now  allude  to  the  words  of  another 
hon.  Gentleman  —  whom  he  did  not  see 
now  in  his  place  in  that  House — ^while  ad- 
dressbg  a  meeting  at  Manchester  —  he 
referred  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter. He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  was  sorry  the> 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  present,  as  it  was 
most  important  that  his  language  on  the  oc- 
casion should  not  be  misrepresented.  The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bright)  said — 

**  He  did  wish  the  people  to  be  so  represented 
that  they  might  control — that  they  might  control 
the  House  of  Lords.  What  was  to  be  done  for  the 
future  ?  There  was  nothing  they  could  wish  that 
was  unattainable  if  the  same  means  were  only 
used ;  and  the  people  of  England  had  begun  to 
find  out  that  they  really  had  some  power." 

Such  principles  as  these  having  been  enun- 
ciated, that  nothing  was  to  be  unattainable 
to  this  league — that  it  was  to  carry  every- 
thing before  it,  if  not  by  violence,  at  least 
by  the  aid  of  such  violent  declarations  of 
opinions  as  those  he  had  just  cited  to  the 
House — he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  did  regret  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  come 
down  to  this  House  with  the  pledges  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy  they  had,  because 
it  was  a  dangerous  concession  to  clamour 
and  menaces — an  undue  and  perilous  giv- 
ing way  to  a  pressure  from  without.  And 
why  did  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  say  so  ?  Be- 
cause, last  year,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
case?  There  were  no  revolutions,  not 
one-half  the  dangers  of  war  th(>t  exist  at 
present;  and  yet  there  had  been  no  offers 
like  the  present,  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment ma4e  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
of  that  year.  There  might  now  be  what 
some  deemed  a  fair  prospect  of  continued 
peace;  but  could  any  man,  looking  at  the 
present  state  of  the  Continent,  pretend  to 
aay  that  such  an  aspect  of  affairs  was 
presented  as  warranted  a  retrenchment  of 
the  character  meditated?  Retrenchment 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  present 
was  not  retrenchment,  but  disarmament. 
He  begged  to  remind  hon.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  year  1792,  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  to  this 
House  with  the  strongest  prognostications 
of  peace,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
the  present,  and  yet  in  February  of  the 
following  year  (1793)  that  celebrated  war 
was  declared  which  had  so  protracted  a 
duration.  Then  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  said 
that  a  better  motto  for  the  statesmen  of 
this  country  than  **  Peace  and  Retrench- 
ment," was  •*  Peace  and  Armament;" 
for  he  verily  believed  that  the  greatest  se- 
curity for  the  continuance  of  uninterrupted 
peace  was  to  be  prepared  to  resist  unjust  at- 


tempts at  aggression.  His  object  in  rising 
had  not  been  to  enter  upon  the  general 
question  before  the  House — ^he  merely 
wished  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  thought  proper 
to  yield  to  any  external  pressure;  and  he 
stood  there  emphatically  to  denounce  such 
pusillanimous  conduct,  even  although  he 
should  stand  alone  while  he  did  it. 

Mb.  BANKES  said,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  House  should  not  pass  a 
vote  of  condemnation  upon  their  conduct 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session.  The 
condemnation,  however,  was  one  charging 
omission  rather  than  commission,  and  such 
a  condemnation  could  only  be  passed  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Session.  It  was  said 
that  the  Addresses  moved  on  occasions 
like  the  present  were  merely  echoes  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne;  but  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  deny  that  these  Addresses 
should  be  also  echoes  of  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  Now,  when  they  observed  the 
large  interests  that  were  at  stake,  and  the 
large  portion  of  the  empire  that  had  been 
wholly  omitted  from  the  Speech,  it  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  represented  the 
opinions  of  that  portion  of  the  people  to 
take  notice  of  these  omissions;  and  the 
noble  Lord  might,  if  he  pleased,  call  that 
a  condemnation  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session.  He  regretted  to  observe  that  no 
allusion  to  the  interests  of  most  import- 
ant portions  of  the  empire  was  made  in 
the  Speech  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Queen  bv  Her  Ministers.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Mande- 
ville)  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  care 
that  the  interests  of  the  British  colonies, 
which  had  no  specific  representation  in  that 
House,  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  this 
was  especially  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  when  it  was  notorious  that  the  colo- 
nists were  suffering  extraordinary  pressure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
brought  charges  of  the  grossest  misgovera- 
mcnt  against  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  which  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  He  (Mr. 
Bankes)  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  party 
with  which  he  acted,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  who  was  most  zealous  and  indefati- 
gable in  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
colonics,  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  dependencies.  He  believed,  indeed, 
that  the  indefatigable  application  of  his 
noble  Friend  to  the  interests  of  the  colo- 
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nies  tended  greatly  to  shorten  his  exist- 
ence. When  he  last  saw  his  nohle  Friend 
in  that  House,  ohserving  him  to  he  greatly 
fatigued  hy  his  attention  to  his  puhlic 
duties,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  leave  the  House  to  ohtain  some  neces- 
sary refreshment ;  hut  the  nohle  Lord  re- 
plied that  he  was  watching  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  colonies,  which  he  was 
determined  to  protect  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  he  refused  to  leave  the  House 
even  for  a  few  moments.  He  regretted 
that  the  Government  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  very  ahlc  suggestions 
that  had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
upon  that  subject.  If  he  (Mr.  Bankes) 
did  not  know  that  the  pressure  upon  these 
interests  was  daily  and  hourly  increasing, 
he  should  not  now  have  risen  to  press  on 
the  attention  of  the  Government  the  claims 
of  that  interest,  which  he  knew  they  were 
as  ready  as  he  was  to  acknowledge,  but 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  do  justice  to  without  imme- 
diate and  unremitting  attention.  No  allu- 
sion was  made  in  the  Royal  Speech  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
pressure  upon  that  interest  was  daily  and 
hourly  increasing,  and  had  already  proceeded 
to  an  extent  of  which  he  thought  the  Minis- 
ters could  not  be  aware,  or  they  would  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  changes 
which  had  lately  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  agricultural  interest  would  ulti- 
mately tend  to  benefit  that  interest ;  but 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  what  was  to 
become  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the 
mean  time,  oppressed  as  it  was  with  bur- 
dens, especially  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates, 
which  threatened  to  bring  it  into  the  same 
condition  to  which  Ireland  had  been  already 
reduced  ?  He  joined  most  cordially  in  sup- 
porting the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  and  in  condemning  the  Go- 
yemment  for  omitting  from  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  any  allusion  to  the  two  important 
interests  to  which  he  had  referred.  He 
(Mr.  Bankes),  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  concurred  with  Ministers  in  the  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  that,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  the  contending 
parties  had  consented  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms 
of  peace  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  concurrence  to  state  that  they 
did  not  find  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
foreign  Powers  any  subject  of  congratu- 


lation. There  were  omissions  from  the 
Speech,  with  regard  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, of  a  very  significant  character.  Last 
year  this  country  experienced  an  unparal- 
leled outrage  and  insult  from  a  hitherto 
friendly  nation.  The  British  Ambassador 
was  dismissed  with  ignominy  and  insult 
from  the  Court  of  Spain  ;  and  he  tbongfat 
it  was  due  to  the  honour  and  character  of 
this  country  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  now  have  an  opportunity  of  afford- 
ing explanations  on  the  subject.  The 
Spanish  Government  sent  over  an  indivi- 
dual to  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  British  Ambassador  had  been 
expelled,  but  the  noble  Viscount  (Yiscoimt 
Palmerston)  refused  to  hold  any  commmii- 
cation  with  him;  and  yet,  after  the  insults 
this  country  had  received  in  the  person  of 
its  representative,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
London.  When  some  inquiries  were  made  ma 
this  subject  last  Session,  the  noble  Viscount 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  stated  that  negoti- 
ations were  then  pending.  He  (Mr.  Bankes) 
begged  now  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
those  negotiations  were  still  pending;  and 
if  any  satisfactory  results  had  been  ob* 
taincd  ?  This  was  an  omission  which  he 
thought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  hon.  Members 
not  connected  with  the  Government  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House ;  and 
for  these  reasons  he  considered  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  to  be  justified  in  respect 
of  foreign  affairs.  With  regard  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country,  he  conceived  the  Amendment 
to  be  also  justified.  The  condition  of  those 
interests  was  not  a  circumstance  calling 
for  the  congratulation  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  Members  for  Manchester  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  might  entertain 
the  idea  that  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  in  a  palmy  state  of  prosperity ;  and, 
should  those  hon.  Members  vouchsafe  to 
deliver  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  some 
of  those  speeches  which  they  had  uttered  in 
the  parliament  of  Manchester,  they  might 
possibly  convince  hon.  Members  on  nis 
side  of  the  House  ;  but,  until  that  was  the 
case,  he  must  beg  leave  to  remain  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  He  believed  that,  so  far 
from  those  recent  alterations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  policy  of  this  country 
having  proved  successful  in  securing 
greater  steadiness  in  respect  to  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country,  whether  as 
regarded  commerce  or  agriculture,  they 
had  entirely  failed.     It  might,  perhaps,  be 
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too  Boon  to  pronounce  a  decisive  verdict 
upon  the  Buccess  or  failure  of  free-trade 
measures  ;  but  at  least  this  result  might 
now  be  drawn — that  in  the  three  years  of 
experiment  which  they  had  had,  those  en- 
gaged in  commerce  had  suffered,  those  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  had  suflfercd,  and 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  are  suffering 
now.  These  were  the  grounds  of  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  submitted 
by  his  hon.  Friend  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House;  and  when  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  pleased 
to  say  Uiat  his  hon.  Friend  had  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  House  from  the  real  sub- 
jects which  ought  to  engage  its  attention, 
he  begged  leave  to  say  he  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  state, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Amendment 
and  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  were 
calculated  to  call  our  attention  to  those 
very  questions  which  ought  to  engage  our 
attention  at  this  particular  time,  and 
which  had  been  omitted  from  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  those 
colonial  interests  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  which  we  cannot  forget  now 
that  the  pressure  is  coming  so  heavily  upon 
U8.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  he 
supported  the  Amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire. 

Mr.  URQUHART  would  support  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire.  He  could  not  give  a 
silent  vote  in  support  of  that  Amendment, 
and  therefore  would  state  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  his  vote  would  be  given. 
The  Speech  they  had  heard  from  the  Throne 
was  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  this  country, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  peculi- 
arity as  regarded  the  branch  of  the  Speech 
on  which  he  should  principally  dwell,  and 
which  had  reference  to  the  convulsions 
that  had  taken  place  in  Europe.  The 
course  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  his  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
had,  he  would  confess,  placed  the  Op- 
position in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view.  Ho  had  listened  in  vain  to  the 
speech  of  the  noblo  Lord  for  anything  like 
an  answer  to  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  Government  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  With  respect  to  the  events  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  had  pointed  out  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  at  mediation  on  the 


part  of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
In  reply  to  that,  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  stated  that 
the  Government  of  France  had  proposed 
to  this  country  a  mediation  between  the 
contending  Powers.  It  was  an  abuse  of 
words  to  call  such  a  proposition  a  pro- 
position for  a  mediation.  Sicily  and  Naples 
were  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  merely  an  arrangement 
between  the  two  Governments  as  to  what 
terms  they  should  impose  upon  the  parties. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Radnorshire  (Sir 
John  Walsh)  had  said  that  he  saw  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  pro- 
mise with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
the  forces  of  this  country  in  Sicily,  and 
that,  upon  various  grounds,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of 
Admiral  Parker  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  pledge,  however,  given  to  him  (Mr. 
Urquhart)  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  was  not  with  respect 
to  any  special  act  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
but  it  was  that  no  part  of  the  forces  acting 
under  Admiral  Parker  should  upon  any 
consideration  transgress  the  recognised  law 
of  nations.  That  law  was  not,  however, 
to  be  decided  by  any  private  individual,  but 
by  rules  and  authority  laid  down  and  long 
acted  upon.  Relying  upon  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord,  he  had  hoped  that  no 
violation  of  the  law  would  have  taken 
place  ;  but  finding  that  some  interference 
had  taken  place  upon  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  forces,  he  hoped  to  have  heard 
from  the  noble  Lord,  either  his  explanation 
of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  respect,  or 
some  contradiction  of  the  statement  as  to 
the  alleged  interference  or  condemnation  of 
the  officers  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  act  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  The 
presence  of  the  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
was  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  petty 
difference  existing  between  England  and 
Sicily,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  Power 
making  a  proposition  to  impose  certain 
taxes,  which  would  remotely  affect  the 
interests  of  British  subjects  in  that  island ; 
for  it  was  admitted  that  upon  that  subject 
the  explanations  of  the  Sicilian  Government 
had  been  perfectly  satisfactory;  a  suspicion 
must  therefore  arise  that  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Parker  was  stationed  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  for  some  ulterior  purpose.  Did 
it  belong  to  an  English  Admiral,  however 
great  his  talents,  to  proceed  to  open  up 
diplomatic  questions  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries,  as  though  they  were 
matters  between  himself  and  the  Cforeni- 
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ment,  witbout  the  least  instructions  from 
the  Government,  and  thereby  to  encroach 
upon  the  sovereign  power  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  ?  The  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  stamped  with 
shame  and  disgrace  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  an  extent  that  had  never 
before  appeared.  It  appeared,  from  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was 
the  French  Admiral  who  first  proposed  the 
intervention,  and  that  the  EngUsh  Admiral, 
acting  upon  his  advice,  had  consented  to 
adopt  measures  in  conjunction  with  him. 
Documents  had  found  their  way  to  the 
public  which  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department  were  correct,  and  in  them  he 
was  not  able  to  find  the  least  corroboration 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London.  Ho 
found,  from  those  documents,  that  the 
initiatory  step  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  Executive  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  about  ten  days  after  the  action  com- 
menced on  the  part  of  the  English  and 
French  Admirals.  YHiat  was  the  meaning 
of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  Crown  of 
England  in  such  an  abject  condition,  that 
it  was  bound  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
revolutionary  France,  in  the  violation  of 
every  law  of  justice  and  honour?  For 
what  purpose,  he  would  ask,  was  it  that 
they  maintained  a  foreign  establishment, 
and  employed  representatives  abroad,  if 
the  power  which  was  thereby  created  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  parties,  to  be 
employed  by  them,  without  instructions 
from  the  supreme  authority  at  home.  lie 
now  ventured  to  give  a  warning  to  the 
Government.  There  was  no  man  in  the 
House,  who  had  more  right,  from  the 
verification  of  his  past  predictions,  to  give 
such  a  warning.  The  noble  Viscount  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  said, 
in  the  course  of  last  Session,  that  while  the 
nations  around  him  were  changing,  he 
(Mr.  Urquhart)  alone  remained  unchanged, 
repeating  his  old  croaking  note.  That  note 
remained  still  unchanged,  but  it  was  no 
longer  a  solitary  one.  It  required  time 
for  such  ideas  to  spread.  He  would,  now, 
therefore,  give  some  advice  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  They  had  once  before 
been  broken  up  by  the  noble  Viscount, 
who  made  England  a  personal  affair  of  his 
own,  as  if  it  were  a  wardrobe  of  old 
clothes  ;  and  he  warned  the  Government, 
that  if  they  did  not  separate  themselves 
from  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affidrs,  whose  course  of  policy  was  calcu- 


lated to  sully  the  honour  of  Britain,  thai 
noble  Lord  would  drag  them  down,  and 
treat  them  as  beforef 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  :  Sir,  I 
have  three  objections  to  state  to  the 
Amendment  which  we  are  now  disoussiog. 
In  the  first  place,  it  calls  upon  the  Houbo 
to  declare  that  it  will  give  no  opinion  on  a 
matter  on  which  no  opinion  has  been 
asked;  secondly,  it  gives  an  opinion  on 
two  other  matters  with  regard  to 
which  that  opinion  is  inconsistent  with 
facts;  and,  thirdly,  it  endeavours  by  a 
side  wind  to  extract  from  the  House  an 
opinion  on  matters  of  great  importance, 
and  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
'  is  adverse  to  that  of  those  who  framed  the 
Amendment.  It  happens  sometimes  that 
the  pith  of  a  letter  is  contained  in  the 
postscript ;  and  the  real  views  of  the 
framers  of  the  Amendment  are  contained 
in  the  last  paragraph.  That  paragraph, 
which  adverts  to  the  omission  of  any  men- 
tion of  the  colonies  and  of  agriculture  in 
the  Speech,  is  dexterously  worded;  but  we 
have  had  revelations  elsewhere,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  and  even  if  we  had  not, 
the  Amendment  itself  sufficiently  shows 
that  the  real  object  of  that  last  para- 
graph is  to  record  the  opinions  of  its 
framers  against  the  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
against  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
against  the  removal  of  discriminating  du- 
ties. That  intention,  I  believe,  has  been 
manfully  acknowledged  in  another  plaee. 
But,  I  must  say,  that  it  would  be  more  fit* 
ting  for  those  who  entertain  those  opinions, 
more  respectful  to  the  House,  and  more 
fair  towards  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
bring  those  opinions  before  the  House  b j  a 
substantive  Motion,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  trick  the  House  out  of  an  opinion  on 
pretence  of  an  Amendment  to  an  Address. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Amendment  pro- 
poses to  the  House  to  state  that  it  can  find 
no  subject  for  congratulation  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  revival  of  trade.  Why,  Sir,  I 
can  easily  understand  that  those  who  have 
resisted  the  improvements  in  our  commer- 
cial system,  who  regret  the  abolition  of 
protection,  and  deplore  every  movement 
which  has  been  maue  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  can  find  no  subject  for  congra- 
tulation in  an  improving  revenue  and  re- 
viving commerce;  because  improving  re- 
venue and  reviving  trade  negative  the  pre- 
dictions which  they  made,  and  are  the  best 
refutation  of  their  opinions.  Then  we  come 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Amendment, 
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in  which  it  is  proposed  to  tho  House  to  saj, 
that  thej  cannot  congratulate  Her  Majesty 
on  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations.  My 
answer  to  that  is,  Who  asked  you  to  con- 
gratulate Her  Majesty  on  the  state  of  Her 
relations  with  foreign  Powers?  If  you 
Bay,  you  cannot  do  it;  I  say,  wait  till  you 
are  asked :  those  who  moved  and  seconded 
the  Address  never  asked  the  House  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  our  foreign  relations. 
It  would  be  highly  improper  to  ask  the 
House  to  express  on  the  present  occasion 
any  opinion  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  An  Address  to  the  Throne  is  al- 
ways studiously  framed  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  commit  any  body  in  the  House  to  any 
opinion  on  the  subjects  which  it  embraces. 
It  would  be  wrong  in  those  who  frame  an 
Address  to  commit  the  House  to  an  opin- 
ion on  matters  which  will  undergo  discus- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  Session;  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  only  be  a  departure 
from  invariable  usage,  but  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety, to  ask  the  House  to  give  such  an  opi- 
nion upon  any  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  Speech.  But  when  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite say  that  they  are  unable  to  congra- 
tulate Her  Majesty  on  the  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  in  answer  to  that  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  which  announces 
that  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  House, 
explaining  the  condition  of  those  foreign 
relations,  I  must  say  that  the  House  will 
be  stultifying  itself  if  it  says  that  it  is 
unable  to  congratulate  Her  Majesty  on 
a  matter  in  which,  till  that  information 
be  received,  the  House  must  be  compara- 
tively uninformed.  But  I  go  a  little  further 
than  that :  I  will  boldly  maintain  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gentlemen  over  the  way,  and 
in  eontradiction  to  the  Amendment,  that 
this  House,  and  all  those  who  have  attended 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  what  is  passing 
in  the  world,  might  upon  that  information 
which  is  possessed  by  all,  congratulate  Her 
Majesty  on  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations. 
Why,  what  is  the  great  object  which  the 
peo^e  of  this  country  have  at  heart  in  re- 
gard to  our  foreign  relations?  What  is 
the  end  which,  next  to  the  maintenance 
of  tho  interests  of  the  country,  they 
consider  to  be  chiefly  important?  In 
the  first  place,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  next, 
if  possible,  the  prevention  of  war  be- 
tween other  nations.  Have  these  objects 
been  accomplished  ?  I  maintain  that 
they  have  been  accomplished;  and  I  say 
also,  that  if  we  are  to  express  any  opin- 
ion on  the  aubjecty  tiiere  is   matter  for 


congratulation  from  this  House  to  Her 
Majesty  so  far  as  this  state  of  things 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country;  and  I  have  it 
from  the  mouths  of  our  accusers,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  that  there  is  peace  between  us 
and  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  that 
those  hostilities  which  have  broken  out  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  have  been  suspended 
by  armistices,  and  are  in  train  for  satis- 
factory and  final  adjustment.  We  have 
not  indeed  heard  a  clear  expression  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  those  who  have  been 
our  accusers  on  the  present  occasion;  but 
still  the  truth  has  broken  forth,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  presently  to  show  in  advert- 
ing to  the  speech  of  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire, (Mr.  Bankes),  and  the  real  fault 
found  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  is, 
that  we  are  not  at  war  with  some  of  our 
allies.  Our  great  offence  is,  that  we  have 
remained  on  amiclible  terms  and  have 
cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Republican  Government  of  France.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  republic  is  not  sufficiently 
good  company  for  the  Government  of  a 
monarchy.  We  are  taunted  with  having 
sent  an  Ambassador  post-haste  over  to 
Paris,  which  it  so  happens  that  we  did  not 
do,  because  our  Ambassador  has  remained 
at  his  post,  and  has  not  left  Paris  since  the  re* 
volution  of  last  February.  Now,  I  hold  Uiat 
the  relations  of  Governments  are,  in  fact, 
the  relations  between  those  nations  to 
which  the  Governments  belong.  The 
Governments  are  the  organs  of  nations, 
and  it  is  only  through  such  organs  that 
one  nation  can  communicate  with  an- 
other. What  business  is  it  of  ours  to  in- 
quire what  organ  any  foreign  nation  chooses 
to  have  ?  What  business  is  it  of  ours  to 
ask  whether  the  French  nation  thinks 
proper  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  an 
emperor,  a  president,  or  a  consul?  Our 
object  and  our  duty  is  to  cement  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  between  ourselves  and 
our  nearest  neighbour,  one  of  the  greatest 
Powers  of  the  world — that  neighbour  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  in  this  debate,  l^at 
in  war  she  would  be  our  most  formidable 
enemy,  and  in  peace  our  most  useful 
friend.  There  is  nothing,  I  am  convinced, 
in  the  real  interests  of  England  and  France 
which  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
There  may  be  passions,  there  may  be 
prejudices  to  be  overcome;  but  those  pre- 
judices are  passing  ftway,  and  those  pas- 
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sions  are  calming  down.  Reflection  is 
teaching  the  people  of  hoth  countries  to 
see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  real  inte- 
rests of  England  or  France  which  can 
clash  injuriously  with  each  other,  and  that 
it  is  for  the  good  of  hoth  countries  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations.  I 
think  it  due  to  those  public  men  who 
have  been  successively  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  France  since  the  month 
of  February  last,  to  say  that  their  conduct 
towards  this  country  has  been  marked  by 
the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  by  the 
greatest  frankness;  and  that  they  have 
not  only  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  England,  but  have 
invariably  expressed  those  pacific  disposi- 
tions towards  the  rest  of  Europe,  which, 
attaching  as  we  do  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  must  be  the 
foundation  of  a  really  good  understanding 
between  France  and  this  country.  We 
did  not  withdraw  our  Ambassador  from 
France  when  the  revolution  took  place. 
We  could  not,  indeed,  give  him  those  usual 
technical  credentials  which  are  given  and 
interchanged  between  established  Govern- 
ments, because  the  Government  of  France 
was  then,  even  in  its  very  name,  professedly 
provisional;  but  the  moment  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  a  permanent  character,  those 
credentials  were  interchanged,  and  since 
then  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  been  maintained  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Has  that  contributed  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  Europe?  I  say  that  it 
has.  The  French  Government  was  anxi- 
ous to  pursue  a  pacific  policy  towards 
the  other  countries  of  Europe;  but  if  we 
had  rejected  the  friendly  overtures  of 
France;  if  we  had  frowned  upon  the  young 
republic;  if  we  had  given  countenance  to 
other  Governments,  if  such  there  be,  who 
have  a  dislike  to  the  form  of  government 
which  France  has  adopted,  and  had  given 
aid  directly  or  indirectly  to  them — I  cannot 
say  that  the  Government  of  France  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  desire 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  the 
maintenance  of  which  last  year  was  of 
such  paramount  importance.  So  much 
with  respect  to  our  relations  with  France; 
and  I  must  venture  to  think  that  there 
is  some  reason  why  this  country  may  con- 
gratulate itself  with  respect  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, although  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  refuse  to  join  in  the  congratula- 
tion. Now,  with  regard  to  what  have 
been  called  our  mock  mediations.  Why, 
any  one  who  has  heard  what  has  passed 


here  and  elsewhere  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  might  be  induced  to  think  that* 
never  before  this  year,  was  there  such  » 
thing  as  a  mediation,  and  that  it  was  » 
thing  newly  invented  for  some  mischievoiui 
purpose  by  the  present  Government.  I 
confess  that  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
committed  this  crime  of  mediation  long  be- 
fore the  present  year,  and  fortunately*  I 
may  state,  with  considerable  success.  The 
Government  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  Member,  was  able,  in  1834,  by 
means  of  a  mediation,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  France  and  the  United  States; 
and  was  also  by  the  same  means  enabled, 
in  1838,  to  make  peace  between  France 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico.  Other 
smaller  and  less  important  mediations  I 
do  not  mention,  but  I  might  do,  aathej 
were  also  successful;  but  the  two  whi^ 
I  have  mentioned  prevented  hostilities, 
which  must  have  been  followed  by  verj 
serious  eonsequences.  But  in  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  mediations,  my  pre- 
decessor in  office,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
is  liable  to  a  similar  charge  as  myself,  for 
he  in  conjunction  with  Russia  mediated  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Persia,  and  also  between 
Denmark,  Sardinia,  and  Morocco;  to  say 
nothing  of  that  unfortunate  mediation  upon 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  so  much  dwelt — ^I 
mean  that  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
River  Plate,  which  is  still  going  on,  and 
the  responsibility,  in  regard  to  which,  I 
share  with  my  predecessor  in  office.  I 
trust  that  some  paragraph  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Amendment  in  condemnation  of  my 
predecessor  as  well  as  myself  for  resorting 
to  these  courses.  "  Mock  mediations,"  in- 
deed !  One  would  really  suppose  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  these  mediations  were 
merely  diplomatic  dramas,  got  up  for  the 
amusement  of  diplomatists,  and  leading  to 
no  practical  or  useful  result.  The  impres- 
sion endeavoured  to  be  created,  is,  that 
we  went  about  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  our  mediation  between  Govern- 
ment and  Government  in  a  way  which  led 
to  no  result,  and  which  would  come  to  no 
satisfactory  end.  Now,  is  this  so?  Take 
the  mediation  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many. How  did  that  begin?  The  Go- 
vernment of  Denmark  asked  us  to  inter- 
fere hostilely  against  Germany,  in  virtue 
of  our  guarantee  of  1721 :  in  reply,  we 
offered  our  mediation,  which  was  accepted 
by  both  parties;  and  although  that  medi- 
ation has  not  led  to  a  final  conelonon, 
it  has  been  attended  with  the  advantage 
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of  obtaining  a  suspension,  of  hostilities,  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  of 
putting  an  end  to  that  disturbance  of  com- 
merce, which  the  hostilities  had  for  seve- 
ral months  produced ;  and  1  trust  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
which  shall  be  honourable  for  all  parties. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
said  that  we  should  have  let  these  matters 
alone,  for  Denmark  would  have  received 
the  support  of  strong  and  zealous  allies, 
and  would  have  thus  been  enabled  soon 
to  settle  the  question  in  her  own  way. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  very  pretty;  but  what 
was  this  but,  in  other  words,  a  European 
war  ?  There  was  Germany  on  the  one 
hand  running  wild  with  a  particular  doc- 
trine about  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
of  Holstein;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Denmark  strong  in  her  opinion  of  her 
rights,  and  supported  in  her  claims  by 
Russia,  France,  and  Sweden.  Denmark 
was  worsted  in  the  field;  and  the  troops 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Russia  and  France  and  Sweden 
on  the  other,  were  to  meet  on  the  plains 
of  Schleswig,  to  determine  this  question. 
What  was  this  but  a  European  war? 
And  we  are  blamed,  forsooth,  for  having 
prevented  it!  This  is  the  first  article  of 
our  impeachment.  The  charge  is,  that 
we  prevented  Germany  from  being  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  France  and  Russia. 
I  feel  no  alarm  as  to  the  opinion  which 
the  House  will  come  to  on  this  point. 
Then,  as  to  our  mediation  between  Au- 
stria and  Lombardy — what  is  its  his- 
tory ?  In  May  last  Austria  sent  over  an 
able  diplomatist  who  had  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Embassy  in  this  coun- 
try, Baron  Hummelauer,  with  the  view  of 
requesting  the  good  offices  and  mediation 
of  England  between  Austria  and  her  re- 
volted Italian  subjects.  This  diplomatist 
proposed  some  terms  as  the  basis  of  media- 
tion, which  I  will  not  go  into  now,  as  the 
papers  which  will  be  laid  on  the  table 
will  show  what  it  was;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  that  he  made  certain  pro- 
positions. We  said  "  that  this  Government 
would  mediate  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  that  it  would  give  us  the  liveliest  sat- 
isfaction if  we  could  be  of  any  service  to 
such  an  ancient  and  respected  ally  as  Au- 
stria ;  but  with  respect  to  the  propositions 
which  ho  had  made,  we  knew  that  they 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  other  party, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  only  place  us  in  a 
situation  of  difficulty  to  propose  them ;  but 
if  he  would  only  make  certain  additions  to 


her  proposition,  we  would  interpose  and 
use  all  our  influence  in  the  matter. ' '  What 
was  the  answer  of  the  Austrian  diplomatist  ? 
He  said  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  ac- 
cede to  such  suggestions  as  we  had  made, 
but  that  he  would  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  rejecting  them — that 
he  would  take  them,  ad  referendum,  and 
submit  them  to  his  Government.  No  an- 
swer was  received  by  us  from  Austria;  but 
I  believe  that  Baron  Hummelauer 's  proposi- 
tions were  afterwards  made  by  the  Au- 
strian Government  to  the  Lombards,  but 
were  not  accepted  by  the  latter,  and, 
therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.  At  a  later 
period  things  took  a  diSerent  turn;  for  the 
Austrian  army,  having  been  largely  rein- 
forced, obtained  considerable  advantages. 
Application  was  then  made  to  France  by 
the  Lombards  for  an  armed  intervention ; 
and  the  Government  of  France,  in  that 
spirit  of  confidence  and  goi)d  faith  which 
it  has  always  manifested  toward  us,  said, 
that  if  we  offered  to  join  with  them  in 
mediation,  and  proposed  terms  of  peace 
between  the  conflicting  parties,  it  would  act 
with  us,  and  decline  armed  interference; 
but,  if  we  did  not  do  so,  it  might  be  unable 
to  prevent  an  armed  interference  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  We  assented.  This, 
then,  is  our  second  fault:  we  prevented  a 
war  in  Italy,  which  would  infallibly  have 
led  to  a  general  war  in  Europe;  and  we 
joined  France  in  a  mediation  which  pre- 
vented such  a  European  war.  This  is 
crime  the  second.  Sir,  I  believe  that  I 
may  look  with  perfectr  confidence  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  on  this  part  of  our 
impeachment.  As  for  the  allegation  that 
we  endeavoured  to  impose  terms  upon 
Austria,  it  is  utterly  untrue.  There  is 
no  imposition  of  terms,  and  no  intention 
of  imposing  terms.  We  have  stated  why 
we  believe  that  the  arrangements  which 
we  suggested  were  the  best  for  the  real 
and  weU-understood  interests  of  Austria: 
it  was  for  Austria  to  accept  those  arrange- 
ments or  not;  but  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment is  as  free  to  refuse  them  as  we  were 
to  offer  them.  Then  as  to  the  mediation 
between  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  media- 
tion was  asked  for  repeatedly  by  that 
Personage,  whom,  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
though  not  his  theory,  I  may  caU  the  King 
of  Naples.  I  say  that  this  mediation  was 
repeatedly  asked  by  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment; and  Lord  Minto  was  sent  for  from 
Rome  to  Naples  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
When  Lord  Minto  went  from  England  he 
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had  no  instructions  to  go  to  Naples;  but 
the  Neapolitan  Minister  in  England  called 
upon  me,  and  said,  if  Lord  Minto  were  to 
proceed  to  Naples,  he  would  be  most  cor- 
dially received.  My  reply  was,  that  it 
was  no  part  of  his  instructions  to  go  on 
to  Naples;  but  that  if  he  should  receive 
through  our  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Naples, 
an  intimation  that  the  King  of  Naples 
wished  him  to  do  so,  he  should  be  instruct- 
ed at  once  to  obey  such  a  summons,  and 
that  1  would  immediately  send  him  instruc- 
tions and  credentials  for  such  a  contin- 
gency. Lord  Minto  was  invited  by  the 
King  to  go  to  Naples,  and  he  accordingly 
went  thither.  At  Naples  he  was  in  con- 
Btant  communication  with  the  Neapolitan 
Government,  and  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  go  over  to  Sicily  to  communicate  with 
the  Provisional  Government  there,  with  a 
view  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement. 
He  at  length  proceeded  there,  and  he  was 
received  by  the  Government  of  Sicily;  but 
the  arrangement  which  he  was  authorised 
to  offer,  unfortunately  did  not  succeed,  for 
in  the  meanwhile  the  news  arrived  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris,  which  altered  much  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Sicily;  and  Lord  Minto 
returned  to  Rome.  And  here  I  must  make 
a  remark  on  an  observation  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  John 
O'Connoll),  as  to  what  took  place  at  Rome. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  that  a  dinner  had 
been  given  at  Rome  by  Lord  Minto  to 
Senor  Sterbini,  and  that  this  had  led  to 
the  disturbances  and  to  the  lamentable 
events  which  hav^  since  occurred  in  that 
city.  But  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Minto 
did  not  give  any  dinner  whatever  to  Senor 
Sterbini;  therefore  the  events  of  the  last 
twelvemonths  at  Rome  are  not  attributable 
to  any  such  dinner.  Well,  we  withdrew 
from  that  mediation  between  Naples  and 
Sicily,  continuing,  however,  to  feel  a  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Those 
who  know  the  connexion  which  the 
British  Government  had  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  in  Sicily  in 
1812,  the  sort  of  assurances  given  by  our 
Minister  of  that  day — not,  indeed,  amount- 
ing to  a  guarantee  of  the  constitution  of 
1812,  for  no  guarantee  was  given  by  this 
country — must  bo  aware  that  much  en- 
couragement and  much  assurance  was  held 
out  that  the  Government  of  England  would 
afford  to  the  Sicilians  moral  assistance  in 
maintaining  that  constitution;  and  by  this 
it  must  be  seen  that  the  Government  of 
England  cannot  avoid  taking  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  that  country.     I 


now  como  to  the  expedition  which  the  King 
of  Naples  sent  to  Sicily.  Towards  the  end 
of  last  Session,  some  questions  respecting 
this  matter  were  asked  of  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  of  myself; 
and  we  answered  that  we  could  not,  with- 
out inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
state  what  were  the  instructions  given  or 
not  givon  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Napier, 
or  to  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet ;  but 
in  point  of  fact  no  instructions  to  in- 
terfere were  given,  and  no  obstacles 
were  interposed  by  the  Admiral  when  the 
expedition  was  sent  to  Sicily.  It  reached 
Messina,  and  commenced  operations.  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  elsewhere  been 
stated  that  the  King  of  Naples  took  pos- 
session of  Messina,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  that  their  cause  then  became 
hopeless.  Why,  the  Neapolitans  had  never 
been  driven  out  of  Messina— 4hey  had  been 
driven  out  of  Palermo— but  the  citadel  and 
fortresses  of  Messina  were  the  strongholds 
of  the  Neapolitans,  and  not  of  the  Sioi- 
Hans.  But  after  the  town  of  Messina  had 
ceased  its  resistance,  after  the  flag  in  the 
batteries  of  the  Sicilians  had  been  hauled 
down,  and  every  token  of  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities had  been  exhibited,  the  assailants 
continued,  for  eight  hours,  a  savage  bom- 
bardment of  the  place,  destroying  houses, 
churches,  hospitals,  public  buildings— every 
thing,  in  h  word,  that  was  exposed  to  their 
Are.  After  that,  they  landed  a  bodr 
of  troops  to  complete  the  destruction  which 
the  shells  and  the  cannon-shot  might  have 
left  incomplete;  and  these  troops  laid  waste 
three  miles  of  suburbs — burning,  plunder- 
ing, devastating,  murdering.  The  Admirab 
heard  of  this.  They  were  men  accustomed 
to  scenes  of  war,  but  only  of  war  carried 
on  according  to  the  practice  of  civilised 
nations  ;  and  they  felt  disgusted  and 
revolted.  Still  more.  They  knew  tilutt 
Palermo  was  doomed  to  the  same  fate 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  Messina;  and 
when  they  knew  that  thousands  of  these 
wretched  people  were  weltering  in  their 
blood,  or  seeking  refuge  in  crowds  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  or  flying 
across  the  fields  to  escape  their  pursuing 
murderers,  the  Admirals  said,  **  We  can- 
not permit  these  shocking  scenes  to  be 
repeated  at  Palermo ;"  and,  although 
they  had  no  instructions  or  authority  to 
take  any  steps  whatever,  they  said,  "  We 
will  stop  these  atrocious  proceedings,  at  least 
until  we  can  receive  the  decisions  of  oar 
respective  Governments."  They  did  so; 
they  established  an  annistice.    A  line  ci 
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demarclitio!!  was  drawn  out — the  Neapo- 
litans to  occupy  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
island,  and  the  Sicilians  the  remainder. 
What  were  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  to  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ?  Was 
it  fitting  that  civilians  sitting  here  in  their 
comfortahle  homes,  men  who  had  never  seen 
a  shot  fired  in  anger,  or  blood  shed  in  the 
field — was  it  fitting  that  thej  should  be 
sterner  than  these  Admirals — ^men  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  horrors  incident  to  ordinary 
war  ?  Was  it  fitting  we  should  say,  let 
Palermo  share  the  fate  of  Messina,  let 
these  troops  go  on  and  destroy  the  firat  as 
they  had  destroyed  the  second  city  of 
Sicily  ?  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
those  who  now  seek  to  condemn  us  as  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  done  other- 
wise than  we  did.  I  feel  sure  that  no  man 
of  ordinary  feelings  could,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  have  come  to  any  other 
decision.  This  act  of  the  Admirals 
was  followed  up  by  negotiation.  I 
will  not  now  speak  upon  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  conflicting  passions  and 
hostile  opinions  of  men  are  yet  alive. 
Still,  I  will  say,  that  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  those  negotiations  may  bo  satisfac- 
torily concluded,  and  that  the  interposition 
of  the  Admirals  may  lead  to  an  honourable 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  between  the 
King  of  Naples  and  the  Sicilians;  and  if 
that  consummation  should  be  accomplish- 
ed, no  man  need  feel  regret  that  the 
Admirals  took  upon  themselves  to  inter- 
fere. Time  has  been  of  great  value  in 
this,  as  it  has  proved  in  other  cases.  At 
the  moment  when  the  smoking  ashes  of 
Messina  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  Sici- 
lians— when  they  saw  their  dead  unburied, 
their  wounded  uncured,  they  might  have 
refused  an  accommodation  which  may  now, 
by  possibility,  be  accepted;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  King  of  Naples  may 
now  consent  to  an  arrangement  which,  in 
the  moment  of  excitement,  and  of  vic- 
tory, he  might  perhaps  have  determined 
to  reject.  At  all-  events,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the  media- 
tion of  England  and  France  has  prevent- 
ed great  calamities  in  Sicily;  and  I  trust 
that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  that  media- 
tion will  secure  happiness  and  constitu- 
tional freedom  for  the  Sicilians,  it  will 
also  lead  to  a  permanent  union  of  the 
Crowns  of  Sicily  and  of  Naples  on  the 
head  of  the  same  monarch.  These,  then, 
are  the  crimes  for  which  this  House  is 
called  upon  to  take  the  imusnal  step  of 


pronouncing  a  condemnation  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  first  evening  of  a  Ses- 
sion —  a  condemnation  to  be  expressed 
without  the  papers  which,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, will  be  given  I  A  prudent  mea- 
sure, certainly,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
anticipate  full  well  that  when  the  papers 
come,  their  censure  will  not  be  borne 
out.  Good  policy,  no  doubt,  to  begin 
the  fight  before  the  grounds  of  the  proceed- 
ings are  known.  I  have  said  that  the 
animus  of  the  framer  of  this  Amend- 
ment, showed  itself  a  little  in  certain 
indications  contained  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  Government 
of  Spain  ofiered  last  year  an  affront  to 
the  Government  of  England  by  send- 
ing away  our  Minister  from  Madrid.  He 
took  more  credit  to  himself  than  I  am 
disposed  to  allow  him,  hy  assuming  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  some  notice  or 
some  Motion  of  his,  that  the  Government 
requested  Senor  Isturitz,  then  the  Minister 
of  Spain  in  this  country,  to  return  to 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  dismissal  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  I  assure  my  hon. 
Friend  he  is  entirely  wrong  on  that  point, 
and  that  he  had  no  share  whatever  in  in- 
fluencing the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  that  occasion.  But  at  the 
same  time — ^betraying  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind — he  said  that  many  months  have 
now  passed  since  a  gross  insult  had  been 
offered  to  this  country,  and  that  it  had 
been  passed  by — that  we  had  remained 
passive  under  that  affront,  and  have  not 
yet  obtained  redress;  and  he  asked,  where 
is  the  spirit — where  is  the  dignity  of  the 
English  Government  ?  Now,  what  does 
this  mean,  except  that  we  ought  to  have 
gone  to  war  with  Spain  in  revenge 
for  that  affront  ?  We  did,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  which  was  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  We  desired  the  Min- 
ister of  Spain  to  go  back  from  London 
to  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  the  Minister 
of  England  having  been  desired  to  quit 
Madrid  for  London.  Although  I  admit  the 
act  of  Spain  was  an  affront — although  I  feel 
that  reparation  is  due — and  although  I  trust 
that  when  the  Spanish  Government  comes 
calmly  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
see  how  insufficient  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  proceeded,  it  may  feel  inclined  to 
make  that  reparation;  yet  I  confess  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  declared  war  agamst  Spain,  as  a  re- 
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venge  for  that  affront.  Sir,  I  have  been 
sometimes  accused,  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, of  being  prone  to  measures  that 
have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  war.  The  war 
party  now  sits  there.  [Here  the  noble 
Lord  pointed  to  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  amid  grecU  cheering  and  laughter,] 
I  laid  all  the  papers  connected  with  that 
Spanish  transaction  on  the  table  last  year; 
and  what  it  is  the  hon.  Gentleman  wants 
now,  remains  for  him  more  clearly  to  ex- 
plain. The  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
complained  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office — not,  indeed,  blaming  me  par- 
ticularly for  this,  but  speaking  of  what 
has  been  done  from  time  immemorial — 
are  involved  in  mystery  and  secrecy, 
highly  mortifying  to  his  curiosity.  I  feel 
much  for  the  disappointed  inquisitiveness 
of  my  hon.  Friend;  and  I  assure  him  that 
when  I  was  out  of  office,  it  would  have 
been  equally  gratifying  to  me  to  have  had 
the  run  of — I  do  not  say  all— for  that 
would  have  been  too  much — but  of  the 
principal — of  the  pick  of  the  most  interest- 
ing despatches  written  and  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  I  can  quite  conceive 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
Members  of  this  House,  to  have  every  day 
left  at  their  houses  with  the  Votes  the  last 
despatches  of  importance  written  or  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  I  have  some  doubt, 
nevertheless,  whether  such  a  course  would 
contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  or  conduce  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  country.  It  happens,  too, 
that  such  a  course  would  not  be  according 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country,  which 
vests  in  the  Crown,  and  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  conduct  of  foreign  ne- 
gotiations. But  I  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
also,  that  if  there  be  one  method  which, 
more  than  another,  would  bo  sure  to  im- 
merse the  country  in  difficulties,  render 
those  difficulties  incurable,  and  lead  to 
unavoidable  ruptures,  it  would  be,  that 
a  popular  assembly  should  take  posses- 
sion of  diplomatic  transactions.  That 
very  publicity  which  my  hon.  Friend 
wishes  to  attain,  would  be  fatal  to  accom- 
modation in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  If  a  proposition  to  negotiate  for 
a  certain  object  were  given  out  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  week,  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  a  Government,  which  might 
have  rejected  an  overture  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  be  induced  to  reflect  over 
and  modify  a  first  decision  ?  Nail  them 
down  to  a  first  objection,  and  you  render 


accommodation  impossible.  Fit  two  po- 
pular assemblies  one  against  the  otlier» 
and  you  put  out  of  the  question  all  amicable 
adjustment,  and  bring  the  nations  in  a 
position  out  of  which  there  is  no  way,  un- 
less by  that  method  of  honourable  meeting 
which  is  sometimes  resorted  to  between  in- 
dividuals. There  is  in  this  country,  I  am 
told,  an  anti-duelling  society,  and  I  trust 
they  will  interfere  to  prevent  my  hon. 
Friend  from  enforcing  his  diplomatic  re- 
velations. One  of  the  mediations  which 
I  have  referred  to,  is  an  example  of 
the  principle  I  have  mentioned — namely, 
that  between  the  Governments  of  France 
and  the  United  States  in  1834.  The 
Chamber  of  France  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  unfortunately  be- 
come pledged  to  different  opinions,  and 
the  two  countries  were  in  that  state,  that» 
without  the  intervention  of  some  third 
friendly  Power,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  avoid  having  recourse  to 
the  arbitrement  of  arms.  By  our  friendly 
offices  the  matter  was  adjusted,  and  peace 
preserved.  But  I  assure  my  hon.  Friend, 
that  nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  that  publicity 
which  for  his  own  gratification  he  so  natu- 
rally wishes  to  have  established,  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  matter.  We 
stand  here  charged  with  the  grave  offence 
of  having  preserved  a  good  understanding 
with  the  republic  of  France,  and  of  having 
thereby  essentially  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  Europe.  We  are 
charged  with  the  other  offence  of  having 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein,  which  might  have  led  to  a  Eu- 
ropean war.  We  are  accused  of  having 
persuaded  Austria  and  Sardinia  to  lay 
down  their  arms  when  their  differences 
might  have  involved  the  Powers  of  Europe 
in  contention.  We  are  reproached  with 
having  prevented  great  calamities  in  Sicily, 
and  of  labouring  to  restore  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  King  of  Naples  and  his 
Sicilian  subjects.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
charges  which  the  House  is  called  upon  to 
determine  for  or  against  us.  We  stand 
here  as  promoters  of  peace.  We  stand 
here  as  men  who  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  prevent  war  if  possible;  and 
where  it  had  broken  out,  to  put  an  end  to 
it  as  soon  as  was  practicable.  We  stand 
here  as  the  promoters  of  peace,  under 
charges  brought  against  us  by  the  advo- 
cates of  war.      I  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
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decide  between  us  and  our  accusers;  and  I 
look  with  confidence  to  the  verdict  which 
the  House  will  give. 

The  Marquess  of  6RANBY  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  that  proposi- 
tion. At  a  comparatively  late  hour,  when 
no  other  Member  seemed  to  disposed  to 
address  the  House,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Stafford  rose,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  at  some  length,  upon 
foreign  affairs.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  answered  bj  his  noble  Friend,  and 
surely  the  question  was  now  ripe  for  deci- 
sion. There  had  now  been  two  nights' 
debate  upon  the  Address,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  matters  contained  in  it  had  been 
considerably  discussed,  and  they  would  be 
frequently  discussed  hereafter  in  the  course 
of  the  Session.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  put  it  to  the  House  whether^  if  the  de- 
bate should  be  adjourned  to  another  night, 
they  would  not  be  setting  rather  a  bad  ex- 
ample— whether,  in  fact,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  decide  the  question  now,  in  order 
that  they  might  begin  the  next  week  by 
practical  discussions  upon  practical  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  HERRIES  defended  the  course  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  advocated  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  At  least,  if  the  de- 
bate were  now  terminated  thus  imperfectly, 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken  must 
not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  statements 
he  had  now  made  were  afterwards  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  should  cer- 
tainly never  complain  if  the  topics  com- 
prised in  the  Address  were  hereafter 
brought,  as  they  must  be,  under  discus- 
sion. He  thought  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site must  see  that  the  general  wish  was 
that  the  debate  should  now  terminate. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said  he 
should  press  his  Motion  for  adjournment. 

House  divided  on  the  question  "  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  :" — Ayes 
80;  Noes  221 :  Majority  141. 


Dod,  J.  W. 
Du  Pre,  0.  G. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox.  S.  W.  L. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Godson.  R. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Gwyn.  H. 
Halford,  Sir  U. 
Hall.  Col. 
Hamilton.  G.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Herries.  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson.  W.  N. 
Hood.  Sir  A. 
Hornby.  J, 
Knightley,  Sir  0. 
Knox.  Col. 
Law.  hon.  C.  £. 
Lennox.  Lord  H.  G. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mandoville.  Visct. 
March,  Earl  of 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles.  W. 
Moody.  C.  A. 
Morgan.  0. 
Muliings,  J.  R. 


Lut  of  the  Ates. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arkwright.  G. 
Baillie.  H.  J. 
Baldock.  E.  H. 
Bankes.  G. 
Bateson.  T. 
Bennet.  P. 
Blakemore.  R. 
Boldero.  H.  G. 
Bremridge,  R. 


Broadwood.  H. 
Brooke.  Lord 
Buller.  Sir  J.  Y. 
CabbeU.  B.  B. 
Chichester.  Lord  J.  L. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clive.  H.  B. 
Codrington.  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Disraeli.  B. 


Neeld.  J. 
Newport.  Visct. 
Ossulston.  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer.  R. 
Pigot.  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Ronton.  J.  C. 
Robinson.  G.  R. 
Rolleston.  Col. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Shirley.  E.  J. 
Sibthorp.  Col. 
Sidney.  Aid. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner.  R. 
Stafford.  A. 
Stuart.  J. 
Taylor.  T.  E. 
Thompson.  Aid. 
ThomhiU,  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vyse.  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington.  H.  S. 
Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 
Wodehouse.  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 

TELL1R8. 

Newdegate,  0.  N. 
Mackenzie,  W  F. 


LUt  of  the  Noes. 


Acland.  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair.  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby.  H.  A. 
Alcock.  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson.  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bass,  T. 
Bellow.  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Blackall.  S.  W. 
Blewitt.  R.  J. 
Bouverie.  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton.  J. 
Bunbury.  E.  H. 
Busfeild.  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter.  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish.  W.  G. 
Cayley.  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Childers.  J.  W. 
Clay.  Sir  W. 


Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford.  IL  M. 
Cobden.  R. 
Cockbum.  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford.  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B, 
Currie.  R. 
Dalrymple.  Capt. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes.  W. 
Douglas.  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke.  Sir  J. 
Duncan.  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas.  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington.  Visct. 
ElHs.  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield.  Visct. 
Evans.  J. 
Evans.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan.  W. 
Fergus.  J. 
Filmer.  Sir  E. 
Fitzpatrick.  rt.  hon.  J. 
Fitzwilliam.  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley.  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyoe,  A.  D. 
Forster.  M. 
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Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hallyburton,  LordJ.F. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastic,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 
Heald,  J. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Herbert.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hindley,  C. 

IIobhou8e,rt.  hon. Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascellcs,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Long,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maithind,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Mastcrman,  J. 
Mutheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maiile,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visot. 
Miliier,  W.  M.  E. 
Milues,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Motfatt,  0. 
Molcsworth,  Sir  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
Mooro,  G.  II. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 


Newryand  Mome,  Visot. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker.  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  II.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
I>ugh,  D. 
Rapluiei,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Col. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Roniilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold.  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefield,W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scaham,  Visct. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smythc,  hon.  G. 
Somcrville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  II. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Scrj. 
Tancrcd,  H.  W. 
Tonison,  E.  K. 
Tonncnt,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  U. 
Wall.  C.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson.  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 


WyviU,  M, 
TufneU,  H. 


Toung,  Sir  J, 

TELLERS. 

fliU.  Lord  M. 


Mr.  DISRAELI  stated  that,  after  this 
division,  he  would  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment to  a  division.  Amendment  accord- 
ingly withdrawn. 

Address  agreed  to. 

IRELAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

'The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  i-ose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  Boardi 
of  Excise  and  Taxes  into  one  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  collection  of  auch 
revenue.  This  had  already  been  partly  done 
by  the  Treasury,  and  his  object  was  now 
to  carry  into  complete  effect  what  had 
already  been  partially  done.  He  proposed 
this  alteration  with  a  view  to  public  econo- 
my. By  the  consolidation  of  the  Boards 
of  Excise  and  Stamps  and  Taxes,  he  esti- 
mated that  he  would  effect  a  saving  of  be- 
tween 70,000/.  and  80,0002.  to  the  publie» 
without  at  all  diminishing  the  efficiency  of 
those  branches  of  the  public  revenue. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  that  he  should  be 
glad  that  a  saving  of  between  70,0001. 
and  80,0002.  was  effected;  and  he  should 
be  heartily  glad  indeed  if  so  large  an 
amount  was  saved  without  diminishing 
the  security  in  the  collection  of  those 
branches  of  the  revenue  which  the  pre- 
sent system  afforded.  But  if  that  se- 
curity was  at  all  diminished,  he  thought 
it  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  a  saving 
of  70,0002.  or  80,0002.  where  so  large 
an  amount  of  revenue,  namely,  from 
20,000,0002.  to  30,000,0002..  was  in- 
volved. As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  new 
system  would  work  as  efficiently  as  the  old» 
he  would  not  oppose  the  Motion. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  moved — 

"  For  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
expenditure  and  management  of  the  Woods,  For- 
ests, and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  uid  to 
report  to  the  House  wlicther  any  reductions,  at- 
terations,  or  improvements,  may  be  nuide  in  that 
branch  of  the  Public  Reveuue  and  Expenditure ; 
and  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  include 
in  their  inquiry  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Works  and  Buildings,  and  of  enf 
otlier  department  over  which  the  CoJ 
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of  Her.  Mi^asty's  Woods,  Forestip  and  Land  Re- 
▼enoes,  Works,  and  Buildings  exercise  control." 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  that  as 
the  noble  Lord  who  represented  Uie  Woods 
and  Forests  Department  was  now  removed 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  as 
that  noble  Lord,  who,  from  his  position, 
could  best  sift  the  subjects  which  were 
likely  to  come  before  the  Committee,  could 
not  sit  on  it,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  would  appoint  an  efficient 
Member  of  the  Government  to  represent 
them  on  the  Committee.? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  was  aware 
of  the  disadvantage  which  the  absence  of 
Lord  Carlisle  would  occasion.  He  would, 
therefore  communicate  with  his  noble 
Friend,  and  some  one  of  his  right  hon. 
Friends  would  take  the  place  of  his  noble 
Friend.  Although  thej  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  so  efficient  a  Member  a&  his 
noble  Friend,  they  would  endeavour  to 
supply  his  place  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.    ^ 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  February  5,  1849. 

MtviTsa]    Public  Bilia— 1*  DanknipC  Law  Conioli- 

dationt  Crimiiutl  Law  Consolidation:  Proceedingi against 

Ctorfy. 
PftTfi^iom  PBBaivTBO.    From  the  City  of  Wcstmioftcr, 

and  several  MKropolitan  Teetotal  Societies,  against  the 

Sale  of  Intoxicatijig  Liquors  on  Sundays. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  Lord  Steward  of  thb  Household 
(Earl  FORTESCUE)  acquainted  the 
House  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  Gracious  An- 
swer to  their  Lordships'  Address: — 

"  Mt  Lords — I  thank  you  for  yonr  Assurances 
of  the  Loyalty  of  My  People  and  their  steady 
Attachment  to  the  Institutions  of  the  Country. 

"  It  will  at  all  Times  be  My  Desire  to  promote 
their  Happiness  and  Welfare." 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Her  Majesty's  most  Gracious  An- 
swer was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Lord  STANLEY  reminded  their  Lord- 
ships that  last  Session  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  advert  more  than  once  to  the  mode  <^ 
conducting  business  in  that  House,  and  to 
the  great  delay  in  the  introduction  of  mea- 


sures in  that  House  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Session,  which  created  an  undue  pres- 
sure of  business,  so  that,  towards  the  close, 
when  there  was  a  thin  attendance,  they 
had  more  to  do  than  they  could  satisfac- 
torily accomplish.  The  measure  which  he 
introduced  obtained  their  Lordships'  con- 
currence, though  not  that  of  the  other 
House;  and  he  now  understood  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  some  steps  in  consequence  of 
the  recommendations  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  that  House.  That  being  the  case, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  measure  upon  himself,  until, 
at  w\  events,  he  saw  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  the  Amendments  which  he 
hoped  would  shortly  be  introduced  into  the 
other  House  for  the  despatch  of  public 
business.  But  in  order  that  their  Lord- 
ships might  have  before  them  a  practical 
result  of  the  existing  system,  he  should 
move  for  a  return,  to  which  he  apprehend- 
ed there  would  be  no  objection — namely,  a 
return,  in  the  order  of  their  original  intro- 
duction, of  all  Public  Bills  introduced  into 
either  House  of  Parliament  during  the 
Session  of  1847-8,  distinguishing  those  in- 
troduced into  each  House  respectively,  and 
showing  the  dates  at  which  each  of  such 
Bills  passed  through  each  of  its  stages. 
This  return  would  show  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult ai^  to  the  manner  in  which  public  busi- 
ness had  been  disposed  of  in  both  Houses. 
Ordered  to  bd  laid  before  the  House. 

NORTH  WALES  RAILWAY. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  MONTEAGLE, 

*'  William  Chadwick,  Esquire,  Chairman,  and 
John  Mariner,  Esquinc,  late  Secretary  of  the 
North  Wales  Railway  Company,  were  called  in, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  this  House  of  the 
5th  of  September  last,  and  were  examined  as  to 
their  not  having  produced  certain  Accounts  or< 
dered  by  this  House  on  the  drd  and  25th  of 
August  last,  and  also  as  to  their  not  having  at- 
tended at  the  Bar  of  this  nousc,  pursuant  to 
Orders  of  this  House  of  the  Slst  of  August  and 
4th  of  September  last :  They  delivered  in  certain 
Accounts." 

In  answer  to  the  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR, Mr.  Chadwick  stated  he  had  no 
intention  of  disobeying  their  Lordships* 
order ;  but  the  accounts  in  question  were 
now  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  Chan- 
cery, and  he  hoped  their  production  would 
not  be  pressed. 

The  parties  having  been  ordered  to  with- 
draw, 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  expressed  his  sur- 
prise   at  the  explanation  that  had  been 
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given.  In  the  course  of  last  Session,  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  a  question  was  raised 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  railway  di- 
rectors and  railway  companies  in  the  ap- 
plication or  misapplication  of  their  funds, 
which  induced  their  Lordships  to  make  an 
order  for  the  production  of  certain  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  accounts  of  the  North 
Wales  Railway.  That  order  was  served, 
hy  the  officers  of  the  House,  upon  the  par- 
ties whose  immediate  duty  it  was  to  ohey 
it;  and  they  made  no  remonstrance  to  the 
production  of  the  accounts.  If  any  papers 
had  heen  called  for  which  tended  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
justice,  nothing  could  have  heen  more  easy 
than  to  have  petitioned  the  House,  upon 
that  ground,  to  rescind  the  order.  No 
such  steps,  however,  were  taken,  hut 
rather  the  contrary.  The  order  was  made 
on  the  3rd  of  August.  It  was  disoheyed; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  August  a  peremptory 
order  was  made  for  the  production  of  the 
documents  forthwith.  No  statement  of 
the  kind  now  made  was  then  offered.  The 
Session  heing  near  its  termination,  notice 
was  given  to  the  parties  to  attend  at  the 
har  this  day,  to  produce  the  papers  in 
question,  and  offer  any  explanation  which 
they  could  of  their  neglect  to  ohey  the  pre- 
vious orders  of  the  House.  No  sooner  was 
that  order  made,  than  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  to  the  Railway  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  hy  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Company,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"August  31. — I  am  directed  immediately  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  your 
Lordships'  order  of  the  25th  instant,  and  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  that  a  letter  has  been  sent, 
to  that  effect,  to  Captain  Ilamess,  of  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

The  intention  of  this  letter  was  to  deceive 
and  hlind  the  House  as  to  the  future  course 
the  parties  would  take.  And  now  they 
appeared  at  the  har,  saying  they  were 
ready  to  produce  copies  of  hills  in  Chan- 
cery. What  was  this  intended  for,  hut  to 
he  a  har  to  the  powers  of  the  House  ?  Such 
a  proceeding  had  never  yet  been  exhibited 
before  their  Lordships,  and  he  called  upon 
the  House  not  to  yield  to  it.  He  had 
called  for  the  papers  upon  public  grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fact 
which,  the  House  agreed  with  him,  was 
deserving  of  public  attention,  namely,  that 
the  present  system  of  railway  accounts 
ought  to  be  improved  by  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  audit.  But  he  put  it  to  their 
Lordships,  whether  they  could  entertain 


the  excuse  that  had  heen  made  for  not 
complying  with  their  order.  What  might 
be  done  with  the  papers  when  they  were 
produced,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  At 
all  events,  he  would  recommend  the  House 
to  insist  upon  their  production,  to  have 
them  printed,  and  give  the  parties  notice 
to  attend  upon  a  future  day  in  ease  their 
examination  should  be  necessary. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  where  the  House 
made  an  order  for  the  production  of  papers, 
no  person  having  the  papers  could  decline 
to  produce  them.  So  long  as  the  order 
stood,  it  must,  beyond  all  question,  be 
enforced.  But  it  was  quite  another  con- 
sideration whether  their  Lordships  would 
consent  to  enforce  it  after  they  had  been 
told  they  were  in  the  nature  of  accounts — 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  before — that 
were  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  equity.  He  apprehended  there  had 
been  some  misconception  on  this  point 
when  the  order  was  made. 

Lord  MONTEAQLE  explained  that 
the  House  had  distinctly  before  it,  when 
the  order  was  made,  what  were  the  ac- 
counts desired.  They  were  simply  extracts 
from  the  Company's  books,  which,  by  law, 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  open  for  the 
inspection  of  every  shareholder. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  remarked,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company  did  not  refuse  to 
produce  the  accounts.  He  merely  said 
there  was  a  cause  pending  in  which  the 
accounts  were  documents. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  sud, 
the  accounts  had  been  called  for  by  an 
order  of  that  House.  The  order  had  not 
been  obeyed ;  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  a  direct  contempt  had  been 
committed. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  CAMP- 
BELL, who  was  of  opinion  that  the  pa- 
pers ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
thought  the  proper  course  would  be  to  call 
— first,  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
delay,  and  the  reason  for  the  non-produc- 
tion of  the  papers;  and  then,  if  their 
Lordships  saw  fit,  to  call  for  the  papers. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  North 
Wales  Railway  Company  were  again  called 
to  the  bar,  and  subjected  to  an  examination 
by  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Minto,  and  other  noble  Lords,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  order  of 
the  House  for  the  production  of  the  papers 
had  been  served,  and  to  the  reasons  for 
delay.     The  Chairman  of  the  Company  ex* 
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plained,  daring  the  examination,  that  the 
directors  lived  in  diflferent  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  toge- 
ther at  a  meeting.  The  order  of  their 
Lordships  had  heen  served  upon  Mr.  Mari- 
ner, the  Secretary,  who  had  communicated 
the  same  to  the  chairman;  and  he  had  not 
made  any  ohjection  to  complying  with  the 
order.  Mr.  Mariner  had  not  considered  it 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  hut  thought 
it  emanated  from  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  the  Chairman 
also  stated,  that  the  Secretary  had  commu- 
nicated the  document  to  him  as  an  order 
from  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  that  it  was 
unusual  to  comply  with  such  orders  until 
they  had  heen  laid  hefore  a  meeting  of  the 
directors.  Upon  reading  the  paper,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  from  the  heading,  that  it 
was  an  order  proceeding  from  the  **  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,'*  and 

Lord  BROUGHAM  intimated  to  the 
gentlemen  at  the  har,  that  when  they  re- 
ceived an  order  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  their  hounden  duty  to  ohey  it, 
without  reference  to  calling  any  meeting 
of  their  own  body. 

The  witnesses,  after  some  further  ques- 
tioning, were  ordered  to  withdraw,  when 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  moved,  that  the 
evidence  be  printed,  and  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  take  the  evidence  of  their  own 
officers  with  respect  to  the  service  of  the 
order,  and  that  the  witnesses  be  directed 
to  attend  at  the  bar  on  that  day  week. 

The  Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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MiMOTBt.]  Nbw  Mbmbkb  Swobw.  For  Derby,  Lawrenee 
Hayworth,  Eaq. 

pBTinoNB  Pbbscittbd.  From  WilUun  BuHock,  of 
Biggtr,  Lanarluhire,  for  the  Adoption  of  Univenal 
Sttflhige.— By  Mr.  Parker,  ftom  SbeflBekl,  for  an  Alter- 
atioa  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy.— By  Sir  W.  Someryllle,  ftom  the  Roman  Catholic 
Blahope  of  Ireland,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respect- 
ing Marriages  (Ireland).— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.  from 
the  Bath  Church  of  England  Lay  Assodatioo,  against  the 
Endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.— By  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  ftom  Merchants,  Planters,  Traders,  and 
Others,  of  the  Island  of  Ceykm,  praying  for  Reformatory 
Measures  for  that  Colony ;  alto  ftom  Inhabitants  of  the 
same  Place,  for  a  Reductioo  of  the  Duty  on  Colfte. — By 
Mr.  Ellis,  from  Members  of  the  CongregatioD  of  the 
United  Christian  Church,  MarturU  Chapel,  Reading,  for 
a  Reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Tea,  Sugar,  and  Coflbe. — 
By  Mr.  F.  CCoonor,  from  John  Dilkm,  fot  Intpiiry  into 
his  Case.— By  Sir  W.  Soroerrille,  from  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  Uie  Union  of  KihnaUock.  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the 
Leasee  for  Lives  (Ireland).—  By  Colonel  Dunne,  ftom  the 
Borough  of  PortarlingtoQ,  and  Its  Neighbourhood}  and 
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by  Mr.  W.  Fagan,  ftom  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Cork  Union,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  the  Poor 
Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Tufbell,  from  the  ParUh  of 
East  Stonehouse,  Deronsbire,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act.— By  Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  from  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk,  for  Referring  War  Disputes  to  Arbitra- 
tion. 

ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE- 
LORD  CLARENDON'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  did  not 
know  whether  that  was  the  time  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  a  matter  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  He 
wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  document  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  must  say,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  really  did  hope 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House,  and  a  fabrication. 
A  copy  had  been  left  at  his  residence  of  a 
printed  paper,  purporting  to  be  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  be  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
He  should  conclude  his  remarks,  by  moving 

'*  That  William  Clowes,  the  printer  of  this  do- 
cument,  be  called  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  to  an- 
swer for  himself  and  his  instigators  to  such  a 
breach  of  privilege." 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Thehon.  Gentleman 
has  not  mentioned  to  me  his  intention  of 
making  a  Motion  of  this  description,  and  I 
was  not  aware,  till  he  rose,  of  the  nature 
of  the  paper  of  which  he  complains :  but  I 
imderstand  him  to  allude  to  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  in  any  way  be  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  beg  to  say  it  is 
an  authentic  document,  passing  between 
two  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  presented  to  both  Houses  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  was  then 
reduced  to  moving  that  the  House  do  now 
adjouni.  [•*  Oh,  oh!"]  He  believed  he  was 
perfectly  in  order,  and  that  he  could  now 
proceed  with  his  observations.  He  must 
denounce  the  paper  of  which  he  spoke  as  a 
most  unconstitutional  document.  It  was 
hardly  creditable  that  a  paper  containing 
such  propositions  should  have  proceeded 
from  one  Member  of  the  Government,  or 
that  it  should  have  been  sent  to  another. 
At  the  risk  of  his  unpopularity  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  document  was 
unconstitutional,  yet  they  were  assured  by 
I 
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rights.     In  tbo  sixth  paragraph,  the  mask 
was  thrown  off.     There  was  a  plain  eonh^ 
sion  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  recommended 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  Ire- 
land— that  the  high  priyilege  of  pemonal 
security  was  to  he  done  away  with — and 
this,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  political  ez« 
citement  and  agitation.     The  words  used 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Home  Secretary  were  to  the  effect, 
that,  in  order  to  procure  for  Ireland  »  re- 
spite from  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.     Who  was  it  l^at  had 
told  the  noble  Lord  that  a  strictly  legel 
object  was  not  to  be  attained  by  meant  of 
agitation  ?     Was  it  not  monstrons  that  any 
Member  of  the  Executive  should  propose  to 
Parliament  an  interference  with  the  oon- 
stitution,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  people 
seeking  for  the  attainment  of  a  conatito* 
tional  object?    Would  the  House  do  what 
that  nobleman  called  upon  them  to  do,  and 
say  that  the  people  should  not  agitate  for 
the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Would 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  jealons  of 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  the  guardians 
of  the  British  constitution,  asserting  them- 
flelves  to  bo  the  legislators  not  only  for 
England,  but  also  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, consent,  on  the  mere  personal  recom- 
mendation of  that  nobleman,  to  trample 
upon  that  constitution,  and  to  make  a  cua- 
tinction   between  Englishmen   and  Iriah- 
men?     The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was   seeking  to  put    down  an  agitation 
which   was  alreaay  out  of  itself — which 
was  utterly  extinct.     Not  a  spark  of  the 
ancient  fire  was  now  to  be  seen;  the  agita- 
tion had  no  vitality  in  it;  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  called  upon  the  House  to  in- 
flict that  gross  outrage  on  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  inhabitants,  without  even  a  pretenoe 
that  the  agitation  existed  at  that  moment. 
He  (Mr.  J.  O^Connell)  asked  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,    in  order  that 
Members  might  have  time  to  consider  the 
document  in  question.  If  Members  thought 
that  this  matter  did  not  come  home  to 
them  at  this  moment,  it  would,  ere  long, 
if  this  precedent  were  established.     They 
themselves  thought  that  there  could  not 
have  been  a  worse  indication  exhibited  of 
the  regard  of  England  for  Ireland.      He 
contended  that  there  was  one  law  for  Ire- 
land and  another  for  England.     There  waa 
a  legislative  Government  for  England,  and 
a  dictator  and  a  despot  for  Ireland.     He 
implored  the  English  representatives    to 
think  well  over  this  letter,  and   not  to 


the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  that  it  was 
authentic. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  :  I  rise  to 
order.  I  beg  to  know  if  the  hon.  Member's 
observations  relate  to  the  question  of  ad- 
journment ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Certainly  the  obser- 
vations we  have  just  heard  from  the  hon. 
Member  do  not  relate  to  the  question  of 
adjournment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  document,  of  such 
grave  importance  that  the  dignity  of  the 
House  would  bo  best  consulted  by  an  im- 
mediate adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of 
fiving  consideration  to  the  document  which 
e  had  to  bring  under  their  attention.  And 
he  put  his  Motion  on  that  ground ;  there- 
fore, being  in  order,  he  must  beg  to  say 
that  if  the  House  did  inherit  any  of  the 
spirit  of  its  predecessors,  the  present  was 
the  occasion  on  which  it  could  be  best  dis- 
played. History  informed  him  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  always  been  nobly 
jealous  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  not  a  mere  pre- 
tence, he  must  then  say  that  there  were 
serious  grounds  for  considering  whether 
there  was  not  matter  enough  to  frame  an 
impeachment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  If  the  fatal  precedent  now  of- 
fered was  accepted — if  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
land were  to  be  complimented  away  at  the 
beck  and  will  of  one  man,  where,  might  he 
ask,  were  the  Irish  people?  It  was  an 
entire  mockery  of  admitting  the  Irish  to 
equal  rights,  if  such  a  document  as  he  had 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  was 
admitted.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land had  shown  himself  completely  ignorant 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  which  he 
governed.  He  had  been  guilty  of  grave 
misdemeanor  in  giving  vent  to  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Lord  Lieute- 
nant called  upon  the  Legislature  to  agree, 
out  of  compliment  to  him,  to  vote  away  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish  people.  Now,  let  it 
be  clearly  understood,  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  did  not  deny  the  capacity  of  the  noble 
Lord;  but  he  denied  his  merits  as  a  governor 
of  Ireland.  What  was  it  that  the  document 
of  which  he  had  to  express  his  condemna- 
tion contained?  The  head  of  the  Executive 
Government  in  Ireland  was  therein  seen  to 
take  upon  himself  to  declare  that  a  consti- 
tutional object  was  unattainable  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
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sanction  the  unconstitational  and  tyran- 
nous propositions  which  it  contained. 
Somethinff  was  due  to  those  Irish  Gentle- 
men who  iiad  done  their  host  to  prevent 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  July  last;  and  for 
himself  he  eould  say,  that  he  had  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  heing  ahle  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  one  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  insurrection,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  America,  that  even  he,  humhle 
individual  as  he  was,  had  prevented  many 
people  from  rushing  headlong  into  the  vor- 
tex. If  the  Irish  people  wished  for  agita- 
tion, the  recommendations  contained  in 
that  document  would  form  an  excuse  per- 
haps for  entering  upon  it.  That  document 
would  he  the  only  thing  which  could  revive 
the  scattered  elements  of  that  agitation 
which  had  wrung  Catholic  emancipation 
from  a  British  House  of  Parliament.  It 
would  he  a  stain  and  a  hlot  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  if  they  adopted  the  recommen- 
dations of  Lord  Clarendon.  [Laughter.] 
They  might  laugh  and  jeer  as  they  pleased. 
It  was  their  hour  now,  but  Ireland's  hour 
would  come,  and  they  should  remember,  in 
the  language  of  the  poet  — 

'*  Nought  can  escape  the  vigil  long 
Of  kim  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

He  looked  upon  this  document  as  most  un- 
constitutional and  tyrannous  in  its  nature; 
and  when  Ireland's  hour  should  come,  the 
people  of  that  country  would  hold  it  in  bit- 
ter remembrance.  He  should  conclude  by 
moving,  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  H.  GRATTAN  then  rose,  but  as 
he  commenced  by  stating  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  second  the  Motion,  he  was 
immediately  met  by  loud  cries  of  "  Order, 
order!"  The  hon.  Gentleman,  however, 
was  endeavouring  to  proceed,  when 

Mr.  speaker  said:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  out  of  order.  There  is  no  question 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  then  resumed  his  seat, 
and  the  Motion  fell  to  the  ground  for  want 
of  a  seconder. 

SESSIONAL  ORDERS. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  Sessional  Resolu- 
tions; and  as  it  was  proposed  to  adopt 
some  alterations  in  them,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Committee  which  sat  last  year 
on  the  despatch  of  public  business,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 
words  in  introducing  the  Motion  to  the 
notice  of  the  House.  The  first  resolution 
was  that  which  had  been  in  operation  in 


former  years,  giving  Orders  of  the  Day 
precedence  of  Notices  of  Motion  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;  and  to 
this  resolution  he  believed  no  objection 
would  be  offered.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Reso- 
lutions, giving  Mr.  Speaker  power  to  di- 
rect the  Orders  of  the  Day  to  be  read  at 
the  proper  time  without  any  question  being 
put,  and  the  orders  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stood  on  the  Paper, 
the  right  being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  placing  Government  orders  at 
the  head  of  the  list  on  the  days  when  Go- 
vernment Bills  had  precedence,  had  both 
been  adopted  last  Session,  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume);  and  he  did  not  know  that  any 
complaint  had  been  made  as  to  their  work- 
ing. He  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  observations  with  re- 
ference to  them.  The  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  Resolutions  had  been  likewise  in 
operation  for  some  years,  and  did  not,  he 
believed,  require  any  particular  notice. 
The  9th  Resolution  was  one  that  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Bu- 
siness of  last  Session,  and  was  to  the  ef- 
fect— 

"  9.  Retohed — That  when  any  Bill  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  a  Member,  in  pursuance  of  an  Order  of 
this  House,  or  shall  be  brought  from  the  Lords, 
the  Questions  '  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  first 
time/  and  '  That  the  Bill  be  printed/  shaU  be 
decided  without  Amendment  or  Debate." 

That  was  also  a  resolution  which  he  hoped 
would  not  be  objected  to,  and  which  tended 
to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness.    The  10th  Resolution  was — 

"  10.  Resolved— That  the  Committees  of  Sup- 
ply, and  Ways  and  Means,  shall  be  flied  for  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  for  any  other  day  on 
which  Orders  of  the  Bay  shall  have  precedence  of 
Notices  of  Motions,  of  which  notice  shall  have 
been  given  on  the  preceding  Friday." 

That  was  a  resolution,  the  adoption  of 
which,  he  thought,  would  be  of  consider- 
able advantage,  without  leading  to  any 
material  inconvenience;  and  he  certainly 
did^  not  see  why  Committees  of  Supply 
should  be  on  all  occasions  limited  to  three 
days  in  the  week — namely,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  this  resolution  would  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  House.  The  11th 
Resolution  was  to  the  effect  that — 

"11.  Resolved — That  when  a  Bill  or  other  mat- 
tor  (except  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means)  has  been 
partly  considered  in  Committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man has  been  directed  to  report  progress  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,  and  the  House  shall  have 
ordered  that  the  Committee  shall  sit  again  on  a 
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partieular  day,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order 
for  the  Committee  has  been  read,  forthwith  leave 
the  Ohair  without  putting  any  .Question,  and  the 
House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such 
Committee." 

It  had  been  found  to  be  a  very  inconvenient 
practice,  and  one  that  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  the  despatch  of  business,  that  after 
the  House  had  resolved,  perhaps  after  con> 
Biderable  debate,  to  go  into  Committee  on 
a  Bill,  and  had  gone  through,  he  would 
suppose,  some  one,  two,  or  three  clauses, 
the  House  should  have  again  to  discuss 
whether  they  would  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  before  the  remaining  clauses 
could  be  considered.  That  practice  had 
led  to  great  inconvenience  and  to  much 
interruption  of  the  business  of  the  House; 
and  the  only  advantage  to  which  it  could 
lead  was,  he  thought,  provided  for  by  the 
words  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  resolu> 
tioUy  ^making  an  exception  in  case  a  Mem- 
ber gave  notice  of  an  instruction  to  such 
Committee.     The  12th  Resolution  was — 

"  12.  Resolved— Th&t  at  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  ilouse  on  a 
Bill,  the  Chairman  shall  report  the  Bill  forthwith 
to  the  House,  and  when  Amendments  shall  have 
been  made  thereto,  the  same  shall  be  received 
without  debate,  and  a  time  appointed  for  taking 
the  same  into  consideration." 

The  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  pro- 
vide against  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  practice  of  considering  separately  the 
report  on  the  Bill  itself,  and  on  the  Amend- 
ments made  to  it;  and  if  the  resolution 
were  agreed  to,  the  House  would  be  asked 
merely  to  agree,  conditionally,  to  the  whole 
Bill  as  amended,  leaving  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  to  another  day.  He 
hoped  the  resolution  would  be  agreed  to, 
as  he  regarded  the  practice  of  entangling 
the  Amendments  made  in  Committee  with 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  one  which  had 
led  to  great  inconvenience.  The  next  re- 
solution was  one  of  more  importance,  and 
had  reference  to  the  question  of  privileges. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  the  privileges  of 
that  House  had  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee,  and  their  sug- 
gestions had  at  first  gone  much  further 
than  the  resolution  now  to  be  proposed. 
The  Resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

"  13.  That  with  respect  to  any  Bill  brought  to 
this  House  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  returned 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  House,  with  Amend- 
ments, whereby  any  pecuniary  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  fee,  shall  be  authorised,  imposed,  appropriated, 
regulated,  varied,  or  extinguished,  this  House  will 
not  insist  on  its  ancient  and  undoubted  privileges 
in  the  following  cases  : 

'*  1.  When  the  object  of  such  pecuniary  penalty 


or  forfeiture  is  to  secure  the  execution  of  thft  Aet» 
or  the  punishment  or  prevention  of  offenoei : 

**  2.  Where  such  fees  are  imposed  in  respect  of 
benefit  taken  or  service  rendered  under  the  Act, 
and  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  are 
not  made  payable  into  the  Treasury  or  Exchequer, 
or  in  aid  of  the  Public  Revenue,  and  do  not  torn 
the  ground  of  public  accounting  by  the  parties 
receiving  the  same,  either  in  respect  of  deficit  or 
surplus : 

"  3.  When  such  Bill  shall  be  a  Private  Bill  for 
a  Local  or  Personal  Act :" — 

In  reference  to  this  resolution  he  might 
remark,  that  his  hon.  Friend  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Bu- 
siness last  year  (Mr.  Evelyn  Denison),  had 
written  to  him  that  day,  expressing  his 
great  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  in 
his  place  in  order  to  give  his  support  to 
this  resolution.  The  only  remaining  resolu- 
tion was  the  14th,  which  provided  that  aft^ 
Tuesday  the  1st  day  of  May  next.  Orders 
of  the  Day  shall  have  precedence  of  No- 
tices of  Motions  on  Thursdays,  the  right 
being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
of  placing  Government  Orders  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  as  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
It  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  those 
who  represented  the  Government  in  that 
House  were  obliged,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Session,  to  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantage, as  it  had  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  past — ^though  not  in  former 
times — to  look  to  the  Government,  not 
only  for  moving  Committees  of  Supply  and 
of  Ways  and  Means,  but  also  the  House 
expected  from  them  the  duty  of  bringing 
forward  the  principal  measures  of  public 
business.  Now,  for  all  these  purposes,  the 
Government  had  only  two  days  of  the  week 
at  their  disposal,  while  other  Members  of 
the  House  were  given  three  days.  That 
rule  had  always  to  be  departed  from  at  » 
late  period  of  the  Session;  and  after  the 
time  fixed  in  the  resolution,  it  was  not,  he 
thought,  unreasonable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  three  days  in  each 
week,  as  compared  with  two  days  allowed 
for  other  business.  They  would  also  en- 
deavour to  attain  the  object  sought  for 
through  this  resolution  by  other  means, 
such  as  sending  a  proportionate  number  of 
Bills  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  they 
would  have  a  chance  of  being  fairly  con- 
sidered in  the  Upper  House,  and  pressing 
forward  other  measures  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  He  believed  that  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose would  lead  to  the  more  easy  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  without  at  the  same 
time  interfering  with  the  power  of  discus- 
sion so  necessary  in  that  House;  and  he 
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would  much  rather  Bubmit  them  all  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  House  now,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session,  than  leave  the 
adoption  of  each  resolution  till  such  time 
as  it  would  become  immediately  necessary. 
The  First  Resolution  was  then  read-^— 

**  1.  Retdved — That  in  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  all  Orders  of  the  Day,  set  down  in  the 
Order-book  for  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, shall  be  disposed  of  before  the  House  will 
proceed  upon  any  Motions  of  which  Notices  shall 
have  been  given." 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Resolution  be 
adopted, 

Mr.  QOULBURN  said,  that  he  thought 
there  were  some  alterations  which  might 
be  judiciously  introduced  into  the  resolu- 
tions, and  which  would  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  object  which  the  noble  Lord  had  in 
view — ^that  of  facilitating  the  despatch  of 
public  business;  and  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient if  he  were  to  state  the  purport  of 
them  at  that  stage,  instead  of  waiting 
until  each  resolution  was  proposed.  With 
regard  to  the  3rd  Resolution,  which  had 
been  somewhat  hastily  adopted  last  Session 
for  the  first  time,  the  language  of  it  was, 
he  thought,  rather  obscure.  By  it  the 
right  was  reserved  to-  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters to  place  Government  Orders  at  the 
head  of  Uie  list  in  the  rotation  in  which 
they  were  to  be  taken,  on  the  days  on 
which  Government  Bills  had  precedence; 
but  then  the  difficulty  arose,  what  was  a 
Government  Order,  or  a  Government  Bill? 
Was  it  intended  to  apply  only  to  Bills  in- 
troduced by  the  Government?*  He  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  alter  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  so  as  to  leave  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  at  liberty  to  have  all  Orders 
taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  the  Paper.  The  next  alteration 
which  he  would  suggest  was  in  the  10th 
Resolution,  which  relates  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Committees  of  Supply  and  of 
Ways  and  Means.  He  believed  that  the 
former  arrangement  had  been  made  in 
order  that  Members  might  know  when 
votes  on  particular  subjects,  in  which  they 
felt  an  interest,  were  likely  to  come  on; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  from 
the  practice  of  discussing  notices  of  Motion 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  the 
Government  business  was  very  materially 
impeded.  But  he  thought  that  by  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  resolution,  both  objects 
might  be  secured.  He  would  suggest  that 
the  10th  Resolution  should  stand  as  fol- 
lows : — 


**  That  the  Committees  of  Supply  and  Ways 
and  Means  may  be  appointed  to  sit  on  any  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  or  Friday,  or  on  any  other  day 
of  which  notice  shall  have  been  given  on  the  pre- 
ceding Friday." 

By  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement,  hon. 
Members  would  have  from  Friday  until 
after  the  following  Monday  to  arrange  for 
attending  in  their  places,  and  the  danger 
of  any  votes  being  carried  by  surprise 
would  be  guarded  against.  With  respect 
to  the  next  resolution,  which  provided  that 
the  House  having  once  gone  into  Commit- 
tee on  a  Bill,  the  Chairman  should  not  be 
again  required  to  put  the  question  on  go- 
ing into  Committee  on  the  same  Bill,  he 
entirely  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  such 
an  arrangement.  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
applying  to  a  public  Bill  the  practice  which 
now  prevailed  with  regard  to  private  Bills, 
as  when  a  private  Bill  was  once  sent  before 
a  Committee  upstairs,  the  Committee  had 
power  to  meet  from  day  to  day,  until  the 
business  was  disposed  of.  He  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  the  concluding  words 
of  the  resolution,  as  read  by  the  noble 
Lord,  **  unless  a  Member  shall  have  given 
notice  of  an  instruction  to  such  Commit- 
tee," should  be  omitted.  Such  a  notice 
could  only  be  necessary  when  a  Member 
intended  to  introduce  a  clause  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  and  it  surely 
was  not  too  much  to  require  that  a  Mem- 
ber, having  such  a  resolution  to  propose, 
should  make  up  his  mind  with  regard  to  it 
before  the  Chairman  first  took  &o  chair. 
The  only  other  point  on  which  he  would 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House  was 
with  regard  to  the  last  resolution.  He 
doubted  whether  it  was  right  to  fix  at  pre- 
sent the  period  after  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  a  day  in  each  week  from 
the  notice  of  Motion  days,  until  they  had 
some  experience  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
probable  progress  of  public  business.  He 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  throw  out  these 
few  observations  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  and  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  object  which  they  all 
had  alike  in  view,  that  of  facilitating  the 
transaction  of  public  business. 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  on  the 
first  resolution  he  apprehended  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  There 
would  also  be  probably  no  opposition  to 
the  second  and  third  resolutions.  As  to 
the  fourth  resolution,  he  did  not  exactly 
understand  it,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  the  apparent  ambiguity  was  ex- 
plained.   The  Fifth  Resolation— 
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"  Th*t  the  House  do  meet  eTery  Wednesday, 
at  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  for  private  business, 
petitions,  and  orders  of  the  day,  and  do  continue 
to  sit  until  Six  o'clock,  unless  previously  ad- 
journed,"— 

was  one  of  a  moro  important  character. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  immense 
convenience  which  the  adoption  of  that  re- 
solution was  to  individual  Members,  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  House;  and  how 
important  H  was  for  them  not  to  be  forced 
to  the  necessity  of  sitting  up  every  night 
in  the  week  to  such  late  hours  as  on 
last  Thursday  and  Friday,  for  instance ; 
but  still  he  always  felt  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  House  and  its  several  Commit- 
tees sitting  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
day.  It  was  so  contrary  to  the  original 
intention  and  rule  of  the  House,  that, 
whenever  the  House  met  at  Twelve,  its 
special  leave  must  be  obtained  "for  the 
sitting  of  Committees  notwithstanding  the 
sitting  of  the  House."  Yet  the  resolution 
now  proposed  provided,  that,  on  Wednes- 
days at  all  events,  the  House  should  al- 
ways sit  at  the  same  hour  with  its  Com- 
mittees. He  did  not  know  in  what  way  this 
evil  could  be  remedied,  except  by  the  House 
resolving  to  limit  the  nature  of  its  business 
on  those  days,  and  especially  to  limit  the 
number  of  those  Bills  that  stood  for  second 
reading  on  Wednesdays.  If  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  wished  to  reject  a  Bill, 
they  should,  he  also  thought,  make  up 
their  minds  to  divide  against  it  on  the 
Motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in;  and  thus 
put  the  Member  introducing  it  out  of 
pain,  by  letting  him  know  its  fate  at 
once,  instead  of  suifcring  it  to  pass  that 
stage  without  a  division,  and  then  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  a  subsequent 
stage.  Ho  should  say  nothing  as  to  the 
next  three  resolutions ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  ninth  resolution  there  appeared  to  be 
some  ambiguity,  because  he  had  heard  it 
contended  for  by  one  individual  that  day, 
that  it  would  give  to  Members  the  privilege 
enjoyed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
of  presenting  a  Bill  to  the  House  without 
first  asking  its  leave.  Having,  however, 
consulted  the  highest  authority  in  the 
House  on  the  point,  he  (SirR.  H.  Inglis) 
was  aware  that  the  intention  was  not  so  ; 
but  still  he  thought  the  wording  ought 
to  be  made  somewhat  more  intelligible 
by  introducing  some  such  phrase  as, 
*'  provided  always  that  leave  shall  have 
been  given  for  the  introduction  of  such 
Bill,''  and  order  passed  accordingly.  He 
would  wish  to  alter  the  twelfth  resolution, 


by  substituting  the  word  "  reoeived  '*  for 
*'  agreed  to  conditionally  without  debate.*' 
The  most  important  question  in  the  Whok 
of  these  resolutions  was  that  involved  ia 
the  thirteenth  resolution ;  and  wiUi  reier* 
cnce  to  it,  he  might  be  allowed  to  remind 
the  House,  that  a  resolution  suggested  bj 
the  highest  authority  in  that  House,  of 
a  much  wider  character  than  that  now 
proposed,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Com* 
mittee  of  last  Session;  and  he  would  wish, 
not  for  the  convenience  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  but  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing the  public  business,  that  that  resolu- 
tion shoidd  be  now  adopted.  The  meeting 
of  the  Committee  at  which  the  resolution 
to  which  he  referred  had  been  adopted  was 
attended  by  the  following  hon.  Memben 
(and  he  mentioned  their  names  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  ihey  included  Gen« 
tlemon  who  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject): — Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mf. 
Disraeli,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Gonti 
burn,  Mr.  Bernal,  Sir  Wm.  Heaihoote, 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Brothertoii,  Mr.  Henlej, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Greene,  and  himseifi 
besides  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Evelyn  Deni- 
son.     The  Resolution  was^ 

*'  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pusiiig  of 
Bills  through  Parliament,  this  House  will  not| 
after  the  present  Session,  insist  upon  its  pri« 
▼ilcgcs  in  respect  of  any  Bills,  clauses,  or  amend- 
ments, which  may  he  brought  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  whereby  tolld,  rates,  or  duties  are  autho* 
rised,  imposed,  or  regulated,  lirovided  the  wuoA 
shall  be  assessed  and  levied  by  local  authorities, 
and  for  local  purposes,  and  shall  not  be  applied 
to  the  public  service." 

The  highest  authority  in  the  House,  in  re^ 
commending  the  adoption  of  that  resolu* 
tion,  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

"  I  believe  this  House,  with  the  most  perfeoi 
safety,  might  abandon  the  privilege  of  insirtinf 
that  all  Bills  imposing  local  rates  and  taxes 
should  commence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  relaxation  would  be,  thai 
the  business  of  the  Session  would  be  distributed 
more  evenly  between  the  two  Houses;  Uiat  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  be  incommoded,  as 
at  present,  by  a  great  mass  of  legislation,  private 
and  public,  at  the  commencement  of  a  Session ; 
and  that  many  Bills,  such  as  Railway  add  Canal 
Bills,  Turnpike  BUls,  Highway  Bills,  Poor-laW 
Bills,  and  other  Bills  of  tlubt  oharaoter,  might  be 
matured  in  the  Lords,  and  come  down  in  a  mors 
perfect  state  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons  later  in  the  Session.  I  mnst  here 
observe,  that  we  have  frequently  been  obliged  to 
waive  our  privileges  with  regard  to  Poor-law  BiUs 
and  to  Municipal  Bills.  We  were  obliged  to  waive 
our  privileges  on  the  English  Poor-law  Bill,  on 
the  English  Municipal  Bill,  and  on  the  Irish 
Poor-law  Bill.  There  is  a  Bill  just  returtied  from 
the  Lords,  called  the  Evicted  Tenanto  KU,  wHM 
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hM  been  utModed  by  the  Lordi,  and  this  Houbo 
cannot  entertain  those  amendmoats  without  waiv- 
ing itt  privilege.  It  has.  therefbre,  been  found  so 
ImpossiDle  to  maintain  this  privilege,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  wisest  course  would  be  to  abandon  it." 

In  that  opinion  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  most 
cordially  concurred;  hut  it  so  happened  that 
a  few  days  after  the  resolution  had  heen 
agreed  to  in  the  Committee,  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  took  place,  at  which  Sir  K. 
Peel  and  Mr.  Hume  attended,  Lord  John 
Russell  and  others  heing  ahsent;  and  then, 
though  the  meeting  was  a  much  smaller 
one  than  the  preceding  meeting,  the  for- 
mer resolution,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hume,  was  rescinded.  Hoping  that  the 
resolutions  would  ho  suhmittcd  to  the 
House,  seriatim,  and  calmly  considered, 
he  would  not  trespass  farther  on  their  in- 
dulgence for  the  present. 

The  First  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Second  Reso- 
lution he  adopted  as  follows  : — 

"  3.  Resolved — That  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  Public  Business,  on  days  on  which 
Orders  have  precedence  of  Notices  of  Motions  ; 
and  after  the  Notices  of  Motions  have  been  dis- 
posed of  on  all  other  dajs,  Mr.  Speaker  do  direct 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  read  the  Orders  of  the 
Da/  without  any  Question  being  put ;" — 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  this  resolution 
had  heen  originally  submitted  by  him  to 
the  House  as  an  experiment,  and  though  he 
certainly  considered  such  a  step  necessary  at 
the  time»  he  felt  bound  to  admit  that  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  usually  acted  with  him 
bad  subsequently  expressed  their  regret 
that  the  order  had  been  agreed  to.  Many 
of  these  hen.  Gentlemen  concurred  with 
him,  that  the  best  mode  of  saving  the  time 
of  die  House  would  be  by  limiting  the  du'^ 
ration  of  speeches.  ["  Hear,  hear !  "1  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  cried  "  hear'*  would  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  learn  that  when  he 
brought  forward  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
in  the  Committee,  though  there  were  se« 
venteen  Members  present,  he  could  not 
get  one  to  second  his  Motion.  He  was 
still  of  opinion  that  a  limit  should  be  put 
to  the  length  at  which  individual  Members 
impressed  their  views  on  the  House;  and  if 
the  period  were  fixed  at  one  hour,  they 
would  no  longer  have  any  necessity  for  re- 
trenching other  privileges  which  they  now 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  there  were  seventeen  dif- 
ferent stages  in  which  a  Member  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  malung  observa- 
tions on  a  measure  as  it  passed  through 
the  House,  and  he  thought  half  the  num- 
b«r  of  these  etagee  would  be  quite  saffideDt 


for  all  practical  purposes.  But  if  the 
House  were  to  agreo  to  the  limitation  of 
time  he  had  proposed  in  Committee,  ana 
which  he  did  not  mean  at  the  present  time 
to  press  upon  the  House,  as  it  had  met 
with  so  little  support  in  Committee,  he 
thought  that  they  would  then  be  able  to 
allow  as  many  opportunities  as  at  present 
for  Members  to  join  in  the  debate,  and 
thus  avoid  the  interfering  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion at  present  to  move  a  resolution  on  the 
subject;  but  at  some  future  time  he  might 
try  how  the  opinion  of  the  House  agreed 
with  his. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to. 

The  Third  Resolution  was — 

"  8.  Rewlvedr-^Thtkt  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be 
disposed  of  in  the  &tder  in  which  they  stand  upon 
the  Paper  ;  the  right  being  reserved  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  of  placing  Government  Orders 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  the  rotation  in  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  on  the  days  on  which  Govern^ 
ment  Bills  have  preoedenoe." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  wished  to  explain  that  the  object 
of  this  resolution  was,  not  to  give  the  Go^ 
vemment  the  power  of  disposing  of  their 
Motions  before  those  of  private  Members, 
but  to  give  the  Government  the  power  of 
placing  their  own  Motions  in  such  an  order 
as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  what  were 
to  be  considered  as  Government  Orders,  as 
there  were  many  Bills  to  which  that  charao^ 
ter  was  givon,  though  they  might  as  wellhave 
been  introduced  by  private  individuals  as 
by  the  Government.  Of  course,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  Bills  of  Sup- 
ply or  similar  orders;  but  there  were  many 
other  Bills  which  might  be  improperly  at- 
tempted to  be  covered  by  this  word  Go- 
vernment. It  was  hardly  a  Parliamentary 
expression  at  best;  and  though  he  did  not 
venture  to  suggest  any  alteration,  yet  he 
thought  the  phrase  was  too  vague  and 
loose. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  having  taken 
part  in  this  subject  formerly,  he  might 
state,  that  by  the  phrase  Government  Or- 
ders was  understood  any  Bills  of  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  charge,  and 
the  public  Bills  which  they  brought  for- 
ward. That  was  the  interpretation  which 
was  put  upon  it  at  the  time;  but  whether 
it  was  a  right  one  or  not,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  oonsid- 
ered  that  this  resdution  was  defective  on 
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one  point,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  There  might  he 
twenty  Orders  of  the  Day,  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  might  have  a  right  to  ar- 
range in  a  certain  order;  hut  his  sugges- 
tion was,  whether  it  would  not  ho  wise  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  orders  were  to 
he  entertained.  Anybody  who  had  watched 
the  business  of  last  Session  must  know 
that  a  great  number  of  new  orders  were 
introduced  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night; 
and  he  himself  saw  a  Bill,  containing  more 
than  one  hundred  clauses,  pass  through 
Committee  in  ten  minutes,  when  there 
were  not  more  than  eleven  Members  pre- 
sent. He  thought  that  a  time  should  be 
fixed,  after  which  no  fresh  order  should  be 
taken  up,  and  he  thought  that  it  should  be 
provided  that  no  discussion  should  take 
place  on  any  Order  of  the  Day  after  twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  to  his  mind  the  ex- 
pression *'  Government  Orders"  perfectly 
conveyed  the  meaning  it  was  intended  to 
convey — that  was  to  say,  it  meant  all  Bills 
introduced  by  Government.  But  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity were  adopted,  because  that  would 
give  the  Government  the  power  of  putting 
forward  Bills  introduced  by  other  Gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought  that  at  all 
events  the  days  on  which  Government  Bills 
were  to  have  precedence  ought  to  bo  left 
out. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  this 
resolution  was  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  last  Session,  and  no  difficulty  had 
been  found  in  its  practical  working. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  this  proposition  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  give  facilities  to 
the  public  business ;  but  ho  thought  it 
would  be  of  still  greater  utility  if  they 
dealt  with  Government  as  they  did  with 
private  Bills,  which  was  to  ^x  a  certain 
time  beyond  which  no  Government  Bill 
should  be  received,  unless  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Hitherto  the  practice  had  too 
much  been  to  allow  the  Session  to  go  on 
with  very  few  Bills,  and  then  towards  the 
close  to  introduce  a  great  number.  Let  a 
day  be  fixed  after  which  the  Government 
would  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  Bill ; 
and  if  any  emergency  should  afterwards 
arise,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  House  to 
suspend  its  Standing  Orders.  But  if  the 
Government  were  aware  that  after  a  cer- 
tain day  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
troduce any  new  BiUs,  they  would  then 


pay  more  attention  to  their  basiness,  and 
the  House  wodld  not  so  often  be  taken  bj 
surprise.  A  great  deal  of  the  crude  legis- 
lation which  had  been  of  late  so  much 
complained  of,  had  arisen  from  the  practice 
of  bringing  in  Bills  when  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  engaged  with  Committees^ 
and,  consequently,  very  few  hon.  Members 
had  scarcely  time  even  to  read,  much  less 
consider  them.  He  thought  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration whether  such  a  resolution  would 
not  even  be  of  advantage  to  themsdresy 
as  it  would  induce  those  under  them  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
their  BUls  to  use  more  diligence  in  bring- 
ing them  forward. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  had  great  objec- 
tions to  the  last  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought 
it  was  unwise  in  them  to  debate  a  role 
which  they  foresaw  must  often  be  sus- 
pended. There  was  always  a  great  ten- 
dency to  relax  the  authority  of  a  role 
which  was  liable  to  frequent  suspension; 
and  any  one  who  had  experience  m  public 
business  must  foresee  that  if  thej  laid 
down  a  rule  that  all  Government  Bills 
must  be  introduced  by  the  last  day  of 
March,  there  would  be  constant  applica- 
tions for  the  suspension  of  that  rale. 
Unforeseen  events  were  constantlj  occor- 
ing,  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  in  that  case  the  rule  must  be  sus- 
pended. But,  besides  this,  he  doubted 
the  policy  of  introducmg  a  great  number 
of  Bills  at  once ;  he  thought  it  was  much 
better  that  the  Government  should  intro- 
duce only  a  few  Bills,  which  the  Gorern- 
mcnt  were  determined  to  pass,  rather  than 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  House  wiUi 
a  great  number  at  a  time. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
perplex  the  attention  of  the  House  with  a 
load  of  business  at  a  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  recollected  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber, was  unanimous  that  when  a  Bill  was 
once  introduced  it  should  be  prosecuted  ds 
die  in  diem,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  stand 
over  for  several  days  while  o&er  subjects 
were  introduced.  He  had  no  wish»  there- 
fore, to  cumber  the  House  with  many  BiUs 
before  them  at  once;  but  what  he  wanted 
was,  that  Government  should  let  them 
know  in  reasonable  time  all  that  they  in- 
tended to  bring  forward.  He  did  not  fir 
upon  the  Ist  of  March :  he  would  saj  the 
1st  of  August,  or  the  1st  of  July.  He 
did  not  mean  to  press  the  suggestion ;  hd 
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onlj  wished  to  lay  his  yiews  hefore  the 
House. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Fourth  Resolution  was — 

"  4.  Reaolved — That  no  Notice  shall  be  given 
beyond  the  period  which  shall  include  the  four 
days  next  following  on  which  Notices  are  entitled 
to  precedence  ;  due  allowance  being  made  for  any 
interrening  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  the 
period  being  in  that  case  so  &r  extended  as  to  in- 
clude four  Notice  days  fitlling  during  the  sitting 
of  the  House/' 

The  Resolution,  after  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  HERRIES,  was  agreed  to. 
The  Fifth  Resolution  was — 

**  6.  Resolved — That  the  House  do  meet  every 
Wednesday  at  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  for  private 
Business,  Petitions,  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  No- 
tices of  Motions,  and  do  continue  to  sit  until  Six 
o'clock,  unless  previously  adjourned." 

Mr.  law  said,  he  wished  to  make  a 
suggestion  with  regard  to  this  resolution. 
He  ventured  to  submit  that  it  was  desirable 
to  except  from  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  which 
might  be  discussed  on  Wednesdays,  such 
Bills  as  inrolved  the  repeal  of  public  sta- 
tutes. The  greater  part  of  the  Wednes- 
days last  Session  had  been  taken  up  with 
discussing  measures  of  this  nature,  when 
Members  were  harassed  by  heing  continu- 
ally brought  down  to  the  House  to  discuss 
a  Bill  on  which  nothing  was  determined, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  attendance  of 
Members  on  Committees.  If  a  measure 
was  of  importance  enough  to  be  pressed 
forward  on  Wednesdays,  the  Government 
ought  either  to  take  charge  of  it,  or  at 
least  to  express  their  opinion  fully  with  re- 
gard to  it.  He  submitted  that  it  required 
a  full  attendance  of  Members  whenever  it 
was  proposed  to  change  an  existing  law; 
and  therefore,  it  was  a  very  improper  mea- 
sure to  be  brought  forward  on  a  Wednes- 
day, when  numbers  of  Members  were  ex- 
cluded by  other  important  husiness  from 
attending.  He  ventured  to  suggest  that 
they  ought  to  except  from  this  resolution 
all  Bills  the  object  of  which  was  to  repeal 
the  public  statutes. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  rose  to  observe, 
that  Wednesday  was  a  day  generally  ap- 
propriated to  the  smuggling  of  Bills 
through  the  House,  and  to  the  malap- 
propriation  of  the  public  money.  The 
Members  of  Government  usually  came 
down  on  that  day,  and  availed  themselves 
of  an  empty  House  to  smuggle  through 
their  Bills  or  to  malappropriate  the  money 
of  the  puhlic.  He  had  seen  business  of 
the  utmost  importance  going  on  in  the 
House  when  there  were  not  more  than 


twelve  or  thirteen  Members  present.  He 
had  been  too  lenient,  too  gentle,  too  mer- 
ciful, he  would  say,  to  the  malappropria- 
tion  of  public  money,  and  to  the  desire  of 
Government  to  smuggle  their  measures 
through  the  House.  He  agreed  with  the 
suggestions  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  would  attempt  to  re- 
strain these  proceedings  of  Government^ 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  thin  attendance 
of  Members  for  their  own  ends. 

Mb.  EWART  thought,  that  if  the  oh- 
jections^  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Law)  were  of  value,  they 
ought  to  be  carried  further,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  all  business  of  an  important  na- 
ture that  was  brought  before  the  House. 
In  opposition  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  would 
place  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Speaker, 
who  stated  before  the  Committee,  that 
of  all  days  in  the  week,  the  debates 
on  Wednesday  were  conducted  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner;  and  he  par- 
ticularly cited  the  discussion  on  the  Fac- 
tory Bill,  as  one  where  there  was  the 
most  close  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  well-balanced  .ar- 
gument that  he  had  ever  listened  to.  For 
his  part,  he  was  content  with  this  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  proposition  of  the  learned 
Recorder. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to;  as 
were  also  the  followmg,  without  discus- 
sion : — 

"6.  Retdued — That  when  such  business  has  been 
disposed  of,  at  Six  o'clock  precisely,  notwithstand- 
ing there  may  be  business  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Speaker  do  adjourn  the  House  without  putting 
any  Question. 

"  7.  Resolved — That  whenever  the  House  shall 
be  in  Committee  on  Wednesday  at  Six  o'clock, 
the  Chairman  do  inmiediately  report  progress,  and 
Mr.  Speaker  do  resume  the  Chair,  and  adjourn 
the  House,  without  putting  any  Question. 

"  8.  Resolved— Th&t  the  Business  under  discus- 
sion, and  any  Business  not  disposed  of  at  the 
time  of  such  Adjournment,  do  stand  as  Orders  of 
the  Day  for  the  next  day  on  which  the  House  flhall 
sit." 

On  the  Ninth  Resolution — 

•*  9.  Resolved— That  when  any  Bill  shall  be 
presented  by  a  Member,  in  pursuance  of  an  Order 
of  this  House,  or  shall  be  brought  from  the  Lords, 
the  Questions  '  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  first 
time,'  and  *  That  the  Bill  be  printed,'  shall  be 
decided  without  Amendment  or  Debate." 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  as  this 
was  the  first  of  what  might  be  called  the 
new  resolutions,  he  wished  now  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  he  did  not  think 
that  this  resolution  standing  alone,  would 
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a&Bwer  the  end  which  the  House  had  in 
view.  There  was  no  one  question  which 
so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
country,  at  the  present  day,  as  the  des- 
patch of  puhlic  husiness.  He  thought 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
which  was  proposed  hy  an  hon.  Memher, 
whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his  place,  was 
an  excellent  one;  hut  its  appointment  was 
so  late  in  the  Session — the  month  of  July 
— that  they  had  como  to  a  somewhat  hasty 
decision,  and  he  thought  that  Committee 
might  he  reappointed  with  advantage  dur- 
ing the  present  Session.  In  thdr  report 
the  Committee  had  thrown  the  hurden  of 
the  stthject  upon  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  seemed  now  to  have  thrown 
back  the  burden  upon  the  Committee,  for 
they  confined  themselves  entirely  to  the 
suggestions  which  the  Committee  had 
made.  In  these  resolutions  they  proposed 
to  alter  the  old  laws  which  guided  the 
proceedings  of  the  House;  but  they  did 
not  alter  the  old  causes  which  delayed  the 
despatch  of  business.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  that  if  they  examined  the  pages  of 
Mansard,  they  would  find  that  very  few 
debates  indeed  had  taken  place  on  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill,  but  the  delays  had  taken 
place  on  the  excessive  adjournments,  and 
the  speaking  of  the  same  Members  on  the 
various  stages  of  a  Bill.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton) 
had  made  a  suggestion,  that  if  the  ad- 
journment was  moved  before  all  the  Orders 
of  the  Day  were  disposed  of,  such  Motion 
should  not  be  entertained,  unless  twenty- 
one  Members  stood  up  in  their  places  to 
signify  their  assent  to  the  Motion.  What 
happened  on  that  proposition  ?  The  Com- 
mittee decided  upon  it,  six  to  six :  among 
those  in  favour  of  it,  were  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  London  (Lord  John  Russell),  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Card  well),  and  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  and  other  Members 
of  influence.  The  numbers  being  equal, 
the  Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  in  its 
favour,  and  it  was  accordingly  carried,  yet 
it  was  not  reported  to  the  House;  and  it 
now  appeared  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  it  up.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  him- 
self bring  the  matter  before  the  House. 
He  repeated,  that  their  attention  ought  to 
be  directed,  not  so  much  to  shorten  the 
stages  through  which  Bills  were  to  pass, 
as  to  curtail  those  monster  debates  which 
now  took  place  upon  almost  every  subject. 
He  would  also  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  that  though  they  had  drawn  a 


line  of  separation  between  Order  days  uid 
Notice  days,  yet  he  hoped  they  had  not  iO 
much  separated  between  them  in  their 
own  minds  but  that  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  Notice  nights,  when  there  was  no 
business,  to  bring  on  their  own  orders* 
In  the  month  of  February,  last  Session, 
the  House  rose  at  from  six  to  seven  almost 
every  Tuesday  evening,  and  all  these  days 
were  lost  to  the  business  of  the  coautry» 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Govem* 
ment  had  put  down  their  own  business  for 
transaction  on  each  of  these  nights.  Even 
on  the  nights  when  the  House  was  counted 
out,  he  still  thought  the  blame  ought  to 
rest  on  the  Ministers,  because  if  they  had 
business  to  transact  they  would  keep  a 
House.  He  thought  the  proposition  of^he 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  limiting  the 
time  allowed  to  speakers,  was  deserving  of 
attentiou,  and  he  trusted  he  would  perse* 
vero  in  bringing  it  before  the  House. 

Mb.  brotherton  said,  he  should 
be  happy  to  bring  his  proposition  before 
the  House,  if  he  thought  it  would  meet 
with  general  support.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  prevent  hon.  Members  from  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  merely  for 
the  sake  of  discussing  some  question  whioh 
they  could  not  otherwise  introduce ;  h% 
thought  that  was  wrong,  and  that  ths 
House  would  do  well  to  adopt  sdmo  roso* 
lution  to  prevent  it.  He  did  not  oompliiiL 
of  the  Committee  for  not  reporting  his  re* 
solution  to  the  House;  for  he  thought  it 
was  not  a  desirable  thing  to  alter  old  es- 
tablished rules,  except  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  House.  If  he  found 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  great  majority  of 
Members  were  in  its  favour,  he  would 
press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  House* 

Mb.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  that 
any  proposition  to  curtail  the  privileges  of 
debate,  should  receive  from  him  tho  moat 
strenuous  opposition.  This  was  the  only 
place  where  a  debate  was  practicable^t 
was  the  only  place  where  a  one-sided  opin* 
iou  could  not  be  got  up — it  was  the  only 
place  where  men  were  made  to  listen  to 
things  they  did  not  Hke  to  hear.  The  reel 
fact  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
never  received  an  answer  to  the  queatioa 
he  had  asked  long  ago— how,  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  the  Queen's  Government 
to  be  carried  on  ?  and  now,  as  part  anaww 
to  the  question,  Her  Migesty  s  Ministera 
came  forward  to  tell  them  they  wete  in  a 
dead-lock,  and  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  get  out  of  it.  He  did  not  think,  how* 
ever,  that  the  blame  of  this  ought  to  rtst 
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upon  Ministers  so  much  as  upon  the  forms 
of  the  House.  In  the  first  place,  what  was 
the  use  of  that  thing  called  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  except  so  far  as  it  related 
to  a  plain  statement  of  facts?  and,  still 
more,  what  was  the  use  of  debating  it? 
They  had  been  summoned  to  attend  there 
on  Thursday  last,  and  up  to  that  period 
they  had  literally  done  nothing.  He  must 
say  he  differed — ^he  did  it  with  great  re- 
luctance— from  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tamworth;  but  he  certainly 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ought 
at  the  outset  of  the  Session  to  dedare  what 
measures  they  intended  to  bring  forward. 
He  admitted  that  circumstances  might 
arise  which  would  justify  the  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rules;  but  the  ordinary 
rule  ought  to  be  that  all  their  measures 
should  be  brought  forward  at  once,  that 
they  might  know  what  they  had  met  about. 
But  he  had  a  stronger  objection  than  this. 
Their  first  business  was  to  audit  the  public 
accounts;  all  their  other  business  stood 
second  to  that;  and  if  there  was  not  time 
allowed  for  that,  then  he  thought  the  rules 
of  the  House  did  not  work  weU.  How  that 
was  best  to  be  accomplished,  however,  was 
a  subject  which  would  require  considerable 
discussion. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  by  this  resolution 
three  stages  of  a  Bill  were  going  to  be 
merged  into  one.  He  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  that;  but  he  would  suggest  to 
the  noble  Lord  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  advisable  to  return  to  what  was  an 
old  standing  order  of  the  House,  and  to 
say  that  no  Bill  should  be  presented  to  the 
House  unless  a  copy  of  it  had  been  left 
with  the  clerk  at  least  throe  days  before  it 
was  moved  in  the  House.  Such  an  order 
had  been  agreed  to  in  1651,  and  he  thought 
if  it  were  now  adopted  it  would  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  consid- 
ering the  Bill  before  leave  was  asked  to 
bring  it  in.  In  this  way  two  advantages 
would  follow :  first,  no  Member  would  bring 
in  a  Bill  unless  he  had  first  well  considered 
the  subject;  and  in  the  second  place,  when 
a  Bill  was  introduced  the  House  would  no 
longer  be  left  to  the  vague  statement  of  its 
contents  given  by  the  Member  who  intro- 
duced it. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  misunderstood 
the  order  of  1651,  which  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  If  this  proposition  were 
agreed  to,  the  opponents  of  a  Bill  would  be 
apt  to  go  into  minute  points  of  detail  on 
the  second  riNiding,  which  would  render 
ih«   debates   inconyeaieiitly    loog«     He 


thought  they  must  take  the  statements  of 
hob.  Members  on  the  Bills  they  introduced, 
as  the  material  on  which  the  House  was  to 
form  its  judgment* 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  thought  that  any 
measure  would  be  desirable  which  would 
induce  hon.  Members  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  their  own  legislation.  The  crude 
state  in  which  many  measures  were  brought 
forward  was  one  great  cause  of  delay. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  as 
were  the  foUowing  with  some  verbal  amend* 
ments:-^ 

"  10.  iWfefo«rf— That  the  Committees  of  Supply, 
and  Ways  and  Means,  shall  be  fixed  for  MoniKfi 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  for  any  other  day  on 
which  Orders  of  the  Bay  shall  have  precedence  of 
Notices  of  Motions,  of  which  notice  shall  have 
been  given  on  the  j^eceding  Friday. 

"11.  i2Moh;ed— That  when  a  Bill  or  other  mat- 
ter (except  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means)  has  been 
partly  considered  in  Committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man has  been  directed  to  report  progren  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,  and  the  House  shall  have 
ordered  that  the  Committee  shall  sit  again  on  a 
particular  day,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order 
for  the  Committee  has  been  read,  forthwith  lears 
the  Chair  without  putting  anv  Question,  and  the 
House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such 
Committee. 

*M2.  Hesolved— That  at  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  a 
Bill,  the  Chairman  shall  report  the  Bill  forthwith 
to  the  House,  and  when  Amendments  shall  have 
been  made  thereto,  the  same  shall  be  received 
without  Debate,  and  a  time  appointed  for  taking 
the  same  into  consideration. 

'*  13.  That  with  respect  to  any  Bill  brought  to 
this  House  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  returned 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  House,  with  Amend- 
ments, whereby  any  pecuniary  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  fee,  shall  be  authorised,  imposed,  appropriated, 
regulated,  varied,  or  extinguished,  this  House  wilt 
not  insist  on  its  ancient  and  undoubted  privileges 
in  the  following  cases : 

**  1.  When  the  object  of  such  pecuniary  penalty 
or  forfeiture  is  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  Act, 
or  the  punishment  or  prevention  of  offinioes. 

"  3.  Where  such  feci  are  imposed  in  respect  of 
benefit  taken  or  service  renderod  under  the  Act, 
and  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  are 
not  made  payable  into  the  Treasury  or  Exchequer, 
or  in  aid  of  the  Public  Revenue,  atid  do  not  ibrm 
the  ground  of  public  accounting  by  the  parties 
receiving  the  same,  either  in  respect  of  deficit  or 
surplus. 

"  3.  When  such  Bill  shall  be  a  Private  BUI  for 
a  Local  or  Personal  Act.** 

Sm  R.  H.  INGLIS  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  resolution  originallj  pro- 
posed to  the  Committee  of  last  year  upon 
the  subject  of  Money  Bills  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  considered  that  the  fact  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  having  agreed 
to  the  resolution  of  the  1 7th  of  Julv  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  its  superior  ntness 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  he 
therefore  thought  that  it  ahould  be  subati' 
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tuted  for  the  one  before  the  House.  Con- 
sidering the  great  interest  in  the  better 
despatch  of  public  business  which  was  ex- 
cited out  of  doors,  and  the  great  discontent 
that  existed  upon  the  subject  of  the  delays 
which  had  latterly  taken  place,  he  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  they  should  give  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing Bills,  even  although  some  of  the 
measures  so  introduced  might  appear  to 
trespass  somewhat  upon  the  privileges  of 
that  House.  He  thougbt  it  would  be  well 
to  permit  the  other  House  to  interfere  with 
money  privileges,  so  long  as  H  did  not 
affect  the  general  burdens  of  the  State, 
and  he  therefore  should  move,  as  an 
Amendment,  the  resolution  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net concluded  by  moving  an  Amend- 
ment— 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That,'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  Bills  through 
Parliament,  this  House  will  not  insist  upon  its 
Privileges  in  respect  of  any  Bills.  Clauses,  or 
Amendments  which  may  be  brought  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  whereby  tolls,  rates,  or  duties 
are  authorised,  imposed,  or  regulated,  provided 
the  same  shall  be  assessed  and  levied  by  local  au- 
thorities, and  for  local  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
applied  to  the  public  service.' " 

Mr.  HUME  could  not  then  state  the 
precise  nature  of  the  objection  to  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  when 
it  was  originally  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee. He  could  only  say  that,  after  a  dis- 
cussion of  two  hours'  duration,  these  words 
were  rescinded.  He,  therefore,  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  postpone  his  Amendment 
for  the  present. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that 
when  the  question  first  came  before  the 
Committee,  he  certainly  thought  the  reso- 
lution now  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  not  be  objectionable.  But  the  more 
it  was  discussed,  the  more  difficult  did  it 
appear  for  the  Committee  to  recommend 
it.  For  instance,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  might  introduce  a  Bill  by  which  a 
tax  might  be  levied,  which,  although  ap- 
plied to  local  objects  and  not  to  the  gene- 
ral service  of  the  State,  might  nevertheless 
affect  the  subjects  of  the  country  generally. 
Let  them  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  Scot- 
land a  rate  should  be  levied  for  the  support 
of  schools  exclusively  for  Church  purposes, 
from  which  Dissenters  should  be  excluded, 
the  object  would  be  local,  yet  the  effect 
would  be  generally  felt.  There  were 
various  other  cases  in  which  similar  and 
very  considerable  difficulties  might  arise. 


He,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  before 
the  House. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment, and  the  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

"  Resolved— ThAt  after  Tuesday,  the  Ist  day  of 
May  next,  Orders  of  the  Day  shall  have  precedence 
of  Notices  of  Motions  on  Thursdays,  the  right 
being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of 
placing  Government  Orders  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  on  Mondays  and  Fridays." 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  that  the  resolu- 
tion distinguished  itself  very  materially 
from  others,  inasmuch  as  it  was  proposed 
to  the  House  by  Her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment  that  a  power  should  be  surrendered 
entirely  to  them  which  was  usually  hereto- 
fore given  only  when  the  pressure  of  public 
business  required  it.  Now,  to  such  a 
course  he  thought  there  was  very  great 
objection.  When  the  requirements  of  public 
business  needed  the  grant,  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  ask 
the  House  for  it;  but  at  present  he  thought 
they  were  asking  rather  too  much.  Woold 
it  not  be  wise  to  leave  it,  as  in  former 
Sessions,  to  the  discretion  of  Pariiament, 
for  there  really  seemed  no  reason  for 
adopting  it  at  the  present  period  of  the 
Session  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  should  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  very 
great  change  that  had  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  mode  of  conducting  public 
business  in  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  although  public  business 
was  by  no  means  so  pressing  as  it  had  be- 
come of  late,  Orders  of  the  Day  had  pre- 
cedence on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays;  and  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  notices  of  Motion  appeared. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  notices  of  Mo- 
tion increased  so  much  that  it  was  no  lonser 
possible  to  carry  on  business  in  the  exist- 
ing form;  and  the  House  appropriated  two 
days,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  exclusively  to 
Orders  of  the  Day,  Government  business 
having  precedence  on  those  days.  But 
that  was  done  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  nights  for  Committees  of  Supply. 
And  there  had  been  a  still  greater  change 
since  then.  Thus,  when  measures  of  im- 
portance were  brought  in,  whatever  might 
be  the  Government  in  office,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  if  there  were  to  be 
legislation  on  any  great  subject,  it  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and 
that  individual  Members  had  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  approve  or  to  criticise  the 
merits  of  such  measures.  That  bdng  the 
case,  the  House  enabled  the  Government  to 
introduce  the  estimates,  and  the  supplies 
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for  the  year;  and  not  only  this,  but  they 
allowed  them  to  introduce  all  Bills  of  im- 
portance. This,  then,  was  not  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  business.  It  was  not  fair 
that  they  should  have  only  two  days  in  the 
week  allotted  to  them;  or  rather,  in  other 
words,  that  the  GoTemment  should  have 
only  eight  days  in  the  course  of  the  month 
allotted  to  them,  whilst  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  twelve.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  there  were  some  resolu- 
tion carried  at  an  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, giving  that  which  was  usually  given 
at  some  period  to  the  Government,  namely, 
the  Thursday.  The  House  would  be  merely 
pledged  to  give  at  a  certain  period  that  which 
he  thought  was  a  very  fair  demand — means 
to  enable  Bills  to  be  sent  up  from  that 
House  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
in  time  sufficiently  early  to  enable  a  fair 
and  full  consideration  to  be  given  to  them. 
In  the  present  circumstances,  he  feared 
that  they  would  find  that  the  Government 
business  could  not  make  any  great  progress 
when  before  the  House  only  two  days  of 
the  week;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  there 
were  attention  merely  called  to  the  subject 
by  the  printing  of  the  resolution,  he  should 
be  satisfied  for  the  present.  He  did  not 
wish  to  press  it  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Herries)  thought  it  would  be 
better  postponed  to  some  future  time.  He 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  stated  his  views 
to  the  House;  and  he  thought  that  when, 
at  a  future  time,  he  should  ask  the  House 
to  consent  to  the  resolution,  he  could  not 
be  charged  with  taking  them  by  surprise. 

Mr.  speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  reso- 
lution, when — 

Ma.  MILNBU  GIBSON  rose  and  said, 
he  thought  that  was  the  proper  time  when 
they  should  take  into  consideration  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  limitation  of  hon.  Members' 
speeches.  The  subject  was  a  novelty,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  go  the  length 
of  limiting  speeches  to  half  an  hour  or 
forty  minutes,  although  he  thought  about 
forty  minutes  would  be  the  best  period  for 
limitation;  but  he  would  propose,  in  the 
first  instance,  one  hour,  by  way  of  com- 
mencement. If  the  noble  Lord  was  about 
to  withdraw  the  resolution,  he  would,  if 
permitted,  propose  it  as  an  original  Motion: 
or,  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  views  of 
the  noble  Lord  regarding  the  resolution,  he 
would  move  as  an  Amendment — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That,'  to  the 
^nd  of  the  Qnestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  the  Speeches  of  Members  bo  limited  in  duration 


to  one  hour  ;  but  tbat  the  introducers  of  Original 
Motions,  and  Ministers  of  the  Crown  speaking  in 
reply,  be  exempted  from  this  rule.' " 

A  resolution  to  the  same  effect  had  been 
proposed  in  the  Committee  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  but  it  had 
been  rejected  by  them.  He  (Mr.  Milner 
Gibson)  hoped  his  resolution  would  find 
more  favour  with  the  House. 

Mr.  speaker  asked  if  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  objected  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  resolution,  or  consented 
to  it?     ^^ 

Mr.  UlNER  GIBSON,  before  he 
could  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
solution, wished  to  know  if  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  propose  his  as  an  ori- 
ginal Motion?  The  subject  was  before 
them,  and  they  might  as  well  waive  forms 
and  decide  upon  it  at  once. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  wished  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  the  subject  before  the 
resolution  was  withdrawn.  In  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  there  were  no  less 
than  forty-nine  Bills  read  a  first  time  after 
the  I  St.  of  August,  and  there  were  seventy 
or  eighty  Bills  passed  during  the  month  of 
August.  They  had  crowded  their  Statute- 
book  with  Acts ;  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  that  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  last  year.  He  did 
not  see  the  weight  of  all  the  objections 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site to  the  limiting  of  the  days  for  intro- 
ducmg  new  Bills.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion S)r  naming  a  very  early  day.  They 
might  name  the  1st  of  August,  for  in- 
stance; and  one  of  the  results  would  be 
that  when  the  period  was  limited,  and  the 
day  arrived  on  which  the  last  introduction 
of  Bills  could  take  place,  the  Session  would 
be  felt  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  very 
fact  might  tend  to  shorten  the  Session. 

Mr.  speaker  having  again  put  the 
question,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  reso- 
lution, 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  that  he  should 
object  to  the  Motion  being  withdrawn,  in 
order  that  he  might  move  his  own  resolu- 
tion by  way  of  amendment;  and,  that  the 
House  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  solely  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Amendment,  he  should  move  to 
leave  out  all  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord's 
resolution  after  the  first  word  "  that.'* 

Mr.  COBDEN  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  should 
not  occupy  many  minutes  in  discussing  the 
question,  and  he,  therefore,  should  not 
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transgress  the  rule  of  one  hour.  When 
the  matter  had  heen  discussed  in  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  felt  by  the  majority  that  it 
would  not  be  convenient  to  introduce  such 
a  rale.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  must  confess 
that  sometimes  when  the  House  had  heen 
teased  by  the  garrulity  of  some  Members, 
he  felt  that  a  time  might  come  when  the 
House  would  adopt  some  rule  with  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  time.  He  owned,  how- 
erer,  that  he  did  not  think  they  could 
make  any  condition  with  regard  to  Mem- 
bers introducing  original  6iUS|^JQr  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown.  He  did  nSr  think  it 
sufBcient  to  say  that  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  or  Members  introducing  original 
Bills,  should  be  excepted.  Let  them  sup- 
pose a  Member  of  the  House  urging 
eharges  of  criminality  against  another 
Member  of  the  House  who  was  in  office, 
or  who  might  have  lately  been  in  office,  or 
against  an  individual  who,  indeed,  might 
not  be  a  member  of  the  House.  Would  it 
be  fair  that  a  Member  should  so  come  for- 
ward, and  go  through  a  whole  history  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  or  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
three  hours  together  ?  going  through  the 
events  of  a  long  pei-iod  of  time,  and  mak- 
ing various  charges  with  every  advantage 
ef  eloquence  and  address  and  great  pro- 
portion of  matter;  and  then  that  the  other 
Member  himself,  or  the  accused  not  being 
a  member  of  the  House,  the  advocate  of 
that  person,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
employ  an  equal  time  in  his  defence.  He 
(Lord  John  Russell)  did  not  see  how  they 
could  make  such  a  definition  as  would  en- 
able them  to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  If 
they  confined  every  person  to  one  hour,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  better  rule  than  al- 
lowing any  exceptions  to  the  stringency  of 
the  rule.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  it 
were  to  be  adopted,  he  begged  to  submit 
to  their  consideration  what  a  loss  it  would 
be  on  many  occasions  when  a  great  subject 
was  to  be  opened — when  a  great  financial 
plan  was  to  be  developed,  or  when  some 
considerable  change  was  to  be  proposed  in 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  the 
Member  proposing  it  should  not  have  more 
than  one  hour  in  which  to  propose  it  and 
to  state  his  views.  And  yet  if  you  did  not 
limit  everybody  you  would  hardly  do  jus- 
tice to  the  individual,  while,  if  you  did 
limit  every  one,  you  would  hardly  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  to  he  treated.  He  would 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  further 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  thought  it  was 


possible  the  time  might  come  when  such 
resolution  might  be  entertained.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  discretion  of  the 
House  itself  would  prevent  them  from  ar- 
riving at  any  such  determination,  and  that 
in  future,  as  in  past  times,  complete  free- 
dom of  debate  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est privileges  of  which  they  could  boast. 

Mr.  TYNTE  said,  that  he  thought  the 
love  of  speaking  had  increased  very  much 
with  the  perfection  to  which  shorthand 
writing  had  attained,  and  that  the  House 
was  greatly  indebted  to  those  gentlemen 
up  at  the  hack  of  the  chair  for  the  length 
as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  debates. 
It  was  an  inducement  to  hon.  Members  to 
speak  when  their  speeches  were  sent 
through  the  country;  and  he  hoped  those 
gentlemen  (the  reporters)  would  use  a  lit- 
tle patriotic  discretion  in  distinguishing 
that  which  was  worthy  of  being  reported. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  go  the  length  of 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  trusted 
to  the  discretion  of  hon.  Members,  but  hon. 
Members  had  no  discretion.  He  thought 
speeches  should  generally  not  exceed  half 
an  hour;  and  no  one  should  go  beyond  an 
hour.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
any  one  could  express  all  that  he  had  to 
say  in  that  time. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  a  strong  feeling  that 
every  speech  would  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved if  it  had  been  limited  to  an  hour. 
I  must  say,  I  have  often  heard  the  hon. 
Member  himself  exceed  an  hour  in  his 
speeches.  But  I  quite  agree  with  him 
that  we  have  all  been  delinquents  in  this 
matter.  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency 
of  late  to  make  speeches  of  undue  length; 
and  I  think  there  are  few  speeches  that 
would  not  be  improved  if  they  were  of  less 
length,  and  more  condensed  in  argument. 
I  think  if  there  were  a  general  feeling  to 
that  effect,  it  would  be  much  better  than  a 
special  rule  of  limitation.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  be  limited  to  an  hour,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  many  would  think 
they  had  a  vested  right  to  that  time,  and 
that  they  would  be  doing  a  great  favour  to 
the  House  when  they  occupied  anything 
less  than  the  full  hour.  But  I  am  sure  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  speeches  during 
the  long  time  I  have  been  in  Parliament 
which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  found 
subjected  to  such  a  rule.  Surely  there 
have  been  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Burke, 
when  he  was  neither  proposing  a  new  mea- 
sure, nor  speaking  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
in  reply,  which  every  one  would  have  re* 
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gretied  having  been  limited  to  an  hour.  I 
have  heard  speeches  from  Lord  Plunkett 
exceeding  an  hour  in  duration,  that  I  am 
sure  there  was  not  one  single  extraneous 
word  in — speeches  from  Mr.  Canning,  in 
which  there  was  not  one  word  too  much. 
And,  therefore,  in  attempting  by  these  for- 
mal preeise  rules  the  limiting  of  some 
excesses,  you  are  running  the  risk  of  de- 
priving the  people  of  great  instruction. 
My  hope  is,  uiat  we  shall  all  act  upon  the 
principle  of  speaking  more  briefly,  and 
though  some  may  wish  to  give  effect  to  a 
peroration,  there  might  be  some  condensa- 
tion of  argument.  And  if  the  arguments 
used  in  the  preceding  part  of  a  debate 
were  not  repeated,  a  great  saving  of  time 
might  be  effected.  It  would  be  better,  too, 
if  idl  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  intend  to 
take  part  in  a  debate,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  attend  for  the  first  one  or  two 
days  of  it,  and  observe  the  arguments 
used,  replied  to,  and  disposed  of.  That 
would  be  a  means  of  effecting  some  re- 
form much  more  useful  than  a  dry  rule. 
I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 'that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  rule  that  would  apply 
universally— *that  we  ought  to  have  no  dis- 
tinction between  private  Members  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Above  all,  make 
no  distinction  between  those  hon.  Members 
who  trouble  the  House  with  original  Mo- 
tions, and  those  hon.  Members  who  speak 
for  or  against  those  Motions.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  a  perfect  preminm  for  Motions, 
as  enabling  those  who  brought  them  for- 
ward to  speak  two  hours,  whilst  those  who 
followed  in  debate  could  speak  only  one. 
Why,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  least, 
would  always  be  occupied  with  Motions, 
intended  to  ensure  two  hours'  speeches. 
But,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  **  Min- 
ister speaking  in  reply  ?"  Does  the  phrase 
include  every  Minister  who  replies  to  a 
charge,  or  only  the  Minister  who  follows 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brings  that  charge 
forward  ?  A  Minister  speaking  in  reply 
is  to  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  an 
hour.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Suppose 
a  Minister  to  speak  immediately  after  the 
speech  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  attacking  the 
piolicy  of  Government  —  suppose  he  had 
spoken  more  than  an  hour — is  any  other 
Minister  to  have  the  same  privilege,  or  is 
it  to  bo  confined  to  one  ?  I  think,  Sir, 
that  the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  this  kind, 
without  anything  like  mature  consideration, 
would  involve  us  in  the  greatest  perplexity 
and  embarrassment;  and  so,  on  the  whole, 
admitting  that  there  exists  a  general  fed- 


ing  that  we  consume  rather  too  much  time 
in  discussion,  and  rather  too  little  in  fur- 
thering the  progress  of  practical  legisla- 
tion— believing,  I  say,  that  opinion  to  be 
well  founded,  and  believing  it  to  embody 
the  general  sense  of  the  House-— witness 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume),  who  has 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  first 
instance—*  [Mr.  Humb  :  If  you  will  eon* 
fine  yourself  to  the  rule,  I  will.  ]  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  virtually  does  acknowledge 
Uiat  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wasting 
the  time.^of  the  House;  but  seeing,  I 
repeat,  llM  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  is  as  I  have  stated  it  to  be,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume)  will  set  us  all  a  good  example, 
and  will  not  be  offended  if,  as  he  trespasses 
upon  the  fiftieth  minute  in  his  own  ad« 
dresses,  we  give  him  some  token  of  warn- 
ing that  he  is  approaching  that  limit  which 
ho  wishes  to  set  up — seeing,  I  say,  that 
such  is  the  general  feeling  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, I  think  that  their  wishes  will  be  bet- 
ter carried  out  by  appealing  to  their  sense 
of  fitness  and  discretion,  than  by  the  in- 
stitution of  any  arbitrary  rule. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  professed 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
was  to  save  the  time  of  the  House.  But 
how  was  that  illustrated  ?  It  was  proposed 
that  one  Member  should  speak  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  that  another  should  speak 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  so  on.  They 
would  thus  multiply  speakers  and  not  save 
time.  They  would  make  the  maximum 
time  allowed  to  one  Member  the  minunum 
time  to  another ;  and  then  every  Member 
would  consider  himself  justified  in  speaking 
as  long  as  he  was  permitted.  He  hoped 
the  Motion  would  be  negatived. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  as  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  Committee  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  to  the  House  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  would  support  the  Motion.  In 
the  Committee  there  had  been  a  general 
admission  that  there  was  a  great  grievance 
in  that  House,  owing  to  the  long  delays 
which  took  place  in  carrying  on  public 
business;  but  he  believed  everybody  came 
out  of  the  Committee  with  a  belief  that 
they  (the  Committee)  had  done  very  little 
by  their  report  to  remedy  the  evil.  He 
made  a  Motion  in  the  Committee  which  had 
the  support  of  four  Members  out  of  the 
twelve.  That  Motion  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  now  before  the  House. 
There  had  not  been  a  strong  feeling 
against  it,  nor  was  Uiere  a  strong  feeling 
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against  the  system  of  cl6ture,  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  French  Chambers,  but 
there  was  a  feeling  that  the  Committee 
should  consult  public  opinion.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  now  rested 
his  hope  that  Members  would  limit  them- 
selves to  a  certain  time.  He  (Mr.  Cob- 
den)  confessed  that  he  had  no  faith  in  any 
such  understanding  as  that,  and  ho  believed 
they  were  launching  themselves  on  another 
Sessipn,  in  the  course  of  which  they  would 
have  a  waste  of  time.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  some  of  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the 
arguments  which  had  been  made  use  of  by 
other  Members.  He  (Mr.  Cobden)  could 
speak  for  himself,  and  declara  that  dozens 
and  scores  of  times  he  had  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  but  that  when  he  found 
others  said  what  he  intended  to  say  he  ab- 
stained from  speaking.  But  this  was  not  a 
general  rule.  They  were  flooded  with  re- 
petitions in  that  House,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  Then,  with  reference 
to  the  argument  made  use  of  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  about  the  necessity 
of  permitting  Members  of  that  House  to 
have  an  unlimited  time  because  a  charge 
might  be  made  upon  an  important  Motion 
respecting  the  character  or  conduct  of 
some  absent  individual,  why  that  could  not 
be  a  personal  charge,  or  it  could  not  en- 
gage the  attention  of  that  House.  It 
must  be  a  charge  founded  on  public  policy, 
and,  if  it  were  made  on  public  grounds,  the 
party  would  either  be  there  to  defend  him- 
self on  public  grounds,  or  it  would  not  rest 
on  one  individual  to  defend  him,  for  there 
might  be  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  individuals 
to  defend  him.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  privilege  of  permitting  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  to  speak  upwards  of  an  hour, 
why  there  was  some  justice  in  that,  for  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  Government 
were  attacked  by  many  Members,  and  that 
the  Ministers  had  to  sustain  an  argument 
against  a  large  pai-ty  in  the  House.  And, 
though  the  whole  Government  might  speak 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  which  they 
were  charged,  still  the  Government  formed 
a  small  fraction  of  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  injustice  in  giving  them 
an  unlimited  time.  But,  if  they  limited 
the  time  of  speaking  generally,  they  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  speeches — for 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  fault 
was,  they  were  much  too  ditFuse — that  they 
did  not  keep  sufficiently  to  the  question 
before  them,  and  that  they  overlaid  their 


speeches  with  too  long  quotations  from 
Hansard,  or  from  books  or  reports  to 
which  all  the  Members  had  access  as  well 
as  the  Member  making  the  quotations.  A 
Member  frequently  entered  the  House  and 
read  and  recited  long  extracts  from  an 
armful  of  books,  to  which  all  the  Members 
had  access,  as  well  as  the  Member  who 
read  and  recited  them.  He  believed* 
therefore,  that  if  they  limited  the  time  of 
speaking,  they  should  very  much  improve 
the  quality  of  their  speeches;  and  of  this 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  if  a  Member  had 
anything  to  say,  he  could  say  it  in  an 
hour.  It  was  when  a  Member  had  no« 
thing  to  say,  or  did  not  know  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  that  he  would  have 
occasion  to  speak  for  more  than  an 
hour.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth had  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Burke.  That  was  an  unhappy  instance, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  Burke  generally 
emptied  the  House.  He  was  called  *'  the 
dinner  bell;'*  and  it  was  said  that — 
"  He  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convmoing  while  they  thought 
of  dining." 

And  he  thought  if  his  speeches  were  cut 
into  four  they  would  read  much  better  than 
they  did.  He  would  limit  the  time  of 
speaking,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
time  of  the  House,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  House  with  the  country;  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  support  the  Motion^ 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  was  in 
favour  of  condensing  their  discussions,  but 
that  he  was  surprised  at  the  quarter  from 
which  the  present  proposition  for  the  ar- 
bitrary limitation  of  speeches  to  a  certain 
length  of  time,  without  reference  to  the 
matter  contained  in  them,  emanated.  Did 
they  not  know  that  the  hon.  Members  for 
Manchester  and  for  the  West  Riding  had 
established  a  system  and  means  for  dis- 
cussing questions  out  of  that  House  ?  And 
it  seemed  strange  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  after  repeating  the 
same  arguments  against  the  corn  laws  for 
seven  years,  and  having  succeeded  by  so 
doing,  should  now  complain  of  repetition. 
It  might  be  disagreeable  to  him  to  discuss 
those  questions  in  a  place  where  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion;  but  surely  that  was 
salutary  for  the  public,  since  the  laws 
to  which  they  were  to  submit  were  based 
upon  these  discussions,  which  could  not 
but  be  partial  if  only  one  side  was  heard. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  been  much  struck 
by  an  observation  which  lately  appeared  in 
one  of  the  daily  publications,  which  are 
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now  80  well  written,  in  which  it  was  said 
of  that  House  "  that  discussion  was  ^oing 
out  of  doors."  He  begged  the  House  to 
consider  that  great  questions  would  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  if  not  there;  and  that  if 
the  House  would  not  entertain  the  full 
discussion  of  them,  they  would  encourage 
a  system  of  collecting  assemblages  else- 
where, who  would  consider  discussion  of 
these  great  questions  their  sole  province, 
and  that  House  would  become  the  mere 
record  office  for  enactments  virtually  pass- 
ed elsewhere.  He  could  not  pass  unnoticed 
a  suggestion  which  one  hon.  Member  had 
ventured  to  make  to  those  who  recorded 
and  made  public  what  passed  in  that  House. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  ventured  to  pro- 
pose that  only  partial  fragments  of  their 
discussions  should  be  conveyed  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  known 
some  instances  in  which  the  speeches  on 
one  side  only  of  the  discussion  had  been 
fully  reported;  but  he  trusted  that  those 
who  fulfilled  the  important  function  of  im- 
forming  the  public  of  what  passed  in  that 
House,  would  afford  the  public  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  arguments  used 
on  either  side  in  discussion,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Gibson's  Mo- 
tion : — Ayes  62;  Noes  96  :  Majority  34. 


List  of  the  Ayi^s. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcook,  T. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £. 
Bright,  J. 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
ChUder8,J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Cohden, R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
ElUs,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Frewen.  C.  H. 
Gueit,  Sir  J. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Harrifl,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L, 
Hope,  A. 
Humphery,  Aid. 

VOL.  OIL 


Kershaw,  J. 

Lacy,  H.  C. 

LitUeton,  hon.  E.  R. 
P.        Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Meagher,  T. 

MitcheU,  T.  A. 

Mo£btt,  G. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Mowatt,  F. 

Muntz,  6.  F. 

O'Connor,  F. 

Rawdon,  Col. 
E.       St.  George,  C. 

Scrope,  G.  P. 

Sidney,  Aid. 

Smith,  J.  B. 

SUnley,  £. 

Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Stuart,  Lord  D. 

SttlUvan,  M. 

Tennent,  R.  J. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Thomely,  T. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Tynte,  Col.  C.  J. 

WiUoughby,SirH. 

Wilson,  M. 

Wood,  W.  P. 

Wyld,  J. 

TSLLKB8. 

Hume,  J. 
Milner,  G, 

/Third  I 
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List  of 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visot. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clerk,  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Drummond,  H. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elli6t,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
French,  F. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J, 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heald,  J. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J, 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jolliflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Legh,  G.  C.  ' 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lookhart,  A.  E. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 


the  NoEg|^ 

MandeviM,  Visct. 

Masterman,  J. 

Matheson,  A. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Miles,  W. 

Morgan,  0. 

Morison,  Sir  W. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Norreys,  liOrd 

O'Brien,  Sir  L. 

Ossulston,  Lord 

Pakington,  Sir  J. 

Palmerston,  Visct. 

Parker,  J. 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Pinney,  W. 

Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 

Pugh,  D. 

Raphael,  A. 

Rich,  H. 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

Sadlier,  J. 

Sandars,  G. 

Sandars,  J. 

Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
.    Sibthorp,  Col. 

Someryille,rt.  hn.  SirW. 

Spooner,  R. 

Stafford,  A. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 

Tancred,  H.  W. 

Tenison,  E.  K. 

Thompson,  Aid. 
.     TyreU,Sir  J.  T. 

Urquhart,  D. 

Vane,  Lord  H, 

Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Watkins,  Col.  L. 

Wilson,  J. 

Wodehouse,  E. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 

Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Young,  Sir  J. 

TBLLSRfl. 

Tufoell,  H. 
HUl,  Lord  M. 


The  Fourteenth  Resolution  was  ther 
withdrawn,  and  the  Sessional  Orders,  as 
amended,  were  read  over  by  the  Speaker, 
and  agreed  to. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

LoBD  H.  VANE  having  brought  up  the 
report  on  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 

The  Mabquess  of  GRANBY  rose  and 
begged  to  be  indulged  with  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes.  He  la- 
boured under  a  very  strong  conviction  that 
the  Speech  of  Her  Majesty  did  not  convey 
a  fair  representation  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  with  reference  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests  and  the  agricultural 
districts.  He  was  anxious  to  make  a  very 
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few  remarks  upon  that  paragraph  in  the 
Royal  Speech  which  related  to  the  reduc- 
tions proposed  to  he  made  in  the  estimates 
of  the  country.  That  paragraph  was,  **  The 
present  aspect  of  affairs  has  enahled  me  to 
make  large  reductions  on  the  estimates  of 
last  year.**     Now,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
every  Member  of  that  House  must  be  most 
anxious,  as  far  as  it  was  fair  and  prac- 
ticable, to  reduce  the  estimates  of  the  pre- 
sent year;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask 
this  question — how  was  it  that  they  were 
able  in  the  present  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  "present  aspect  of  affairs,"  to  re- 
duce the  estimates,  when  last  year  they 
had  increased  them  ?     He  had  waited  to 
hear,  but  he  had  not  as  yet  heard,  any 
reason  assigned  for  a  difference  between 
the  year  1848  and  the  year  1849.     The 
Government  had  not  confined  themselves 
to  the  question  of  the  estimates;  but  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  his  speech 
the  other  night  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
reduce    the  Army  and  Navy.      He    (the 
noble   Marquess)   again  asked    Her   Ma- 
jesty's Prime  Minister  to  say,  what  was  the 
distinction  between  this  year   and  last  ? 
What  was  "  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  V* 
The  noble  Lord  said  last  year  there  was  a 
convulsion,  but  there  was  no  convulsion 
when  the  noble  Lord  then  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  the  Army.    On  the  contrary,  it 
was  just  at  the  period  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  had  made  his  celebrated 
prophecy  of  universal  peace.  Well,  but  what 
was  *•  the  present  aspect  of  affaira  ?  "  Why, 
he  found  in  this  very  Speech  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  A  rebdllion  of  a  formidable  character  bag 
broken  out  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  Governor 
General  of  India  has  been  compelled,  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  aisemble 
a  considerable  force,  which  is  now  engaged  in  mili- 
tary  operations  against  the  insurgents." 

Again,  he  found  in  the  same  Speech  the 
foUowmg  paragraph : — 

"  The  insurrection  in  Ireland  has  not  been  re- 
newed, but  a  spirit  of  di8affectio9  still  exists,  and 
I  am  compelled,  to  my  great  regret,  to  ask  for  a 
continuance,  for  a  limited  time,  of  those  powers 
which,  in  the  last  Session,  you  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity." 

Again,  although  it  was,  unfortunately,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Speech,  yet  there  was  not 
a  Member  present  who  did  not  know  that 
the  state  of  our  colonial  empire  was  most 
distressing.  All  of  them  knew  that  many 
of  these  dependencies  were  on  the  very 
verge  of  insurrection.     Then,  he  asked. 


was  it  safe  and  prudent  at  such  a  time  as 
this  to  make  large  reductions  in  our  Army 
and  Navy  ?  With  respect  to  the  omission 
of  all  allusion  whatever  to  the  distress  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  he  could  not  sup* 
pose  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  reality  and  the 
depth  of  that  distress.  What,  then,  could 
be  their  object  in  making  no  mention  or 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  ?  Did  they  think  that  the  oonvic-' 
tion  which  was  brewing  in  men's  minds 
that  the  free- trade  system  had  been  a  com- 
plete failure,  would  be  crushed  by  suoh  an 
omission  ?  He  recollected  the  prophecy 
made  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  those 
free-trade  measures,  that  wages  were  to  be 
raised,  and  that  bread  was  to  be  had  at 
half-price.  How  had  that  prophecy  been 
fulfilled  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  a  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coun- 
ty where  he  lived  ;  and  as  it  was  very 
short,  perhaps  the  House  would  allow  him 
to  read  to  them  the  difference  in  their  con<r 
dition  now,  and  what  it  was  before  the 
free* trade  measures  passed.  The  wages 
in  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire  were  now 
reduced  from  I2s»  to  10s.  He  took  a 
family  of  five  individuals — a  husband,  wife, 
and  three  children — and  he  presumed  that 
they  consumed  half  a  stone  of  coarse  flour 
per  week.  The  price  of  flour,  when  the  wages 
were  125.,  was  2«.  2d,  per  stone,  making 
for  those  five  individuals  5s,  5d.  The  la- 
bour would  consume  three  pounds  of  meat 
a  week  at  6Jcl.  That  would  be  Is,  l^d,  a 
week.  The  total  expense,  therefore,  of 
the  flour  and  meat  would  be  7s.  Oid,  He 
now  took  the  prices  at  the  present  moment, 
the  wages  being  \0s.  The  two  and  a 
half  stone  of  flour  now,  at  Is,  lOd,  per 
stone,  would  he  4s.  7d. ;  and  the  meat  at 
5^d.,  would  be  Is.  4|d.,  the  total  being 
58,  ll^d*  The  reduction,  therefore,  in  the 
price  would  be  Is.  Id.,  but  the  reduction 
in  the  man's  wages  was  2s. ;  so  that  he  was 
worse  off  now  than  he  was  before  by  lid. 
per  week.  The  truth  was,  what  was  re- 
quired  to  meet  the  evil  of  the  present  day 
was  employment ;  but  all  the  legislative 
measures  of  late  years  had  tended  to  re- 
duce employment  at  home,  and  to  transfer 
that  employment  to  the  foreigner.  How 
could  the  farmer  be  expected,  with  wheat 
at  45s.  per  quarter,  to  lay  out  capital  upon 
his  land,  particularly  now  when  competi- 
tion was  staring  him  in  the  face.  He 
deeply  regretted  that  Government,  if  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  retrace  their  steps  in  re^ 
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lation  to  their  free-trade  policy,  had  not  at 
least  thought  proper  to  insert  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  some  expression 
of  sympathy  for  those  classes  who  had  suf- 
fered 80  seriously  by  their  recent  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  to  put  one  or  two  ques- 
tions to  the  Government.  He  did  not  see 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  his  place,  but  per- 
haps the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  might  know  something  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  wished  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. He  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  that  day — the  Morning  Herald 
— a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Brazil  had  raised  their  cus- 
toms duties  on  imports  from  this  country 
to  an  almost  unlimited  amount.  Now,  ho 
wished  to  know  whether  that  was  the  fact, 
and  if  so,  what  were  the  articles  thus  virtu- 
ally prohibited.  He  wished,  also,  to  know 
whether  any  accounts  had  been  received 
since  the  end  of  last  Session  from  Portugal 
and  Spain  relative  to  the  tariffs  in  force  in 
these  countries.  Information  upon  that  point 
had  been  promised  last  Session;  but  he  be- 
lieved it  had  never  been  given.  Now,  with 
respect  to  Portugal,  this  deficiency  of  infor- 
mation was  very  strange.  With  that  Power, 
at  least,  our  friendly  relations  had  never 
been  disturbed,  and  we  had  a  competent 
person  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  represent 
this  country,  and  to  obtain  any  information 
desired  by  Parliament.  As  regarded  Spain, 
although  our  intercourse  with  her  had  cer- 
tainly been  interrupted,  there  was,  he  be- 
lieved, still  at  Madrid  a  consul,  who  had 
been  described  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  as  being  quite  capable  of 
discharging  all  duties,  and  watching  over 
all  interests  there  connected  with  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  realm.  And  now, 
speaking  of  Spain,  he  would  answer  an 
inquiry  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Palmerstou)  the  other  night.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  asked  him  whether,  in 
revenge  for  the  affront  which  we  had  re- 
ceived, he  (Mr.  Bankes)  would  recommend 
our  going  to  war  with  Spain  ?  The  noble 
Viscount  had  also  assured  him  that  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  must  not  assume  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  expelled  the  Minister  of 
Spain  from  London.  Now  he  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  Viscount  he  had  neither 
assumed,  nor  did  he  wish  to  assume  any 
credit  in  that  respect;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
a  more  bungling  mode  of  proceeding  than 
that  adopted  by  Government  on  the  occa- 


sion in  question  had  never  been  pursued. 
For  what  were  the  facts  ?  After  our  Mm* 
ister  had  been  insulted  in  Madrid — after 
he  had  come  hotoe — a  living  symbol  of  the 
greatest  insult  which  one  nation  could  in-* 
flict  upon  another — the  Minister  of  Spain 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  here  for  many 
days.  Now,  had  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  any 
control  in  the  matter,  that  Minister  should 
not  have  staid  here,  as  Minister,  for  so  many 
hours  as  he  had  remained  days.  It  would 
have  beeon  quite  competent  for  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  due  respect  for  the  person 
of  Senor  Isturitz,  who  was,  no  doubt,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  fit  to 
represent  so  gallant  a  nation,  to  have  in- 
timated to  him  that  he  ceased  to  be  an 
Ambassador  at  this  Court  from  the  moment 
that  the  inteUigence  of  the  expulsion  of  our 
Ambassador  from  Madrid  had  become 
known  to  the  British  Cabinet-^partioularly, 
considering  that  the  latter  gentleman  had 
been  so  expelled  only  for  fulfilling  the 
orders  of  those  who  had  employed  him  on 
his  mission.  As  to  the  Spanish  Minister 
here,  indeed,  he  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  been  dismissed  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  House  of  Commons.  In  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  noble  Lord,  however, 
he  had  to  say  that  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  war  with  Spain  about  the  matter  in 
question,  had  he  had  the  power;  but  thia 
he  (Mr.  Bankes)  would  have  done — ^he 
would  have  discovered  the  real  originator 
of  the  insult  offered  to  us,  and  he  would 
have  perhaps  found  him,  not  in  Spain  or 
in  Madrid,  but  in  London  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  bench.  The  noble  Visoount 
was  pleased  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Bankes) 
and  his  friends  had  become  the  war 
party  in  that  House.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  amenable  to  such  a  charge;  but  he 
thought  it  came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from 
the  noble  Viscount  and  his  Colleagues. 
The  party  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Bankes) 
acted  were  chargeable  with  having  last  year 
voted  for  estimates  which  they  believed 
were  necessary  for  the  public  service;  and 
they  certainly  had  assisted  the  noble  Vis* 
count  in  carrying  those  estimates  through 
the  House,  at  a  time  when,  had  a  different 
course  been  pursued,  the  plans  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  been  defeated,  and 
their  seats  in  the  Cabinet  perhaps  tranfer- 
red  to  others.  The  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palraerston)  had  said  that  the  House  had 
not  been  asked  to  congratulate  the  Throne 
with  regard  to  the  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  improving  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. But  that  noble  Lord  had  asked  the 
K2 
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Houtte  to  express  its  satisfaction;  and  it 
was  only  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of 
complaisance  which  was  usually  exhibited 
on  such  occasions  that  the  House  could 
concur  in  an  expression  even  to  that  hmit- 
ed  extent,  lie  could  feel  no  satisfaction 
with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, when  he  found  that  every  alteration  in 
the  taritfs  of  other  nations  was  of  a  hostile 
nature.  How  could  the  House  be  ex- 
pected to  eongratnlate  the  Throne  on  the 
state  of  our  manufactures*  when  not  a  sin- 
gle iiiannfacturer  in  that  House  had  stood 
up  to  show  ground  for  such  congratulation  ? 
Were  the  hon.  Mem  hers  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  for  Manchester 
prepared  to  say  that  manufactures  were  in 
a  stdto  which  could  he  pronounced  pros- 
perous ?  What  was  found  with  respect  to 
our  revenue  according  to  the  halance-sheet 
which  had  been  laid  ujKjn  the  table  of  the 
House  that  day?  Why,  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  of  796,419/.  Again, 
he  found  an  item  of  o39,3U5/.  for  China 
money,  a  casualty  which  could  not  be 
counted  on  for  this  year.  There  was  also 
another  item  of  380,415/.  for  old  stores. 
That  was  an  item  which  ought  not  to  have 
appeared  in  the  account  at  all,  and  which 
could  not  he  reckoned  upon  in  the  year  to 
come.  lie  would  ask  the  House  how 
satisfaction  could  he  fairly  expressed  at 
"  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  re* 
venue,*'  when  there  was  such  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  ?  But  that 
was  not  all.  There  was  also  the  rev- 
enue proceeding  from  the  corn  duties 
— an  amount  not  falling  far  short  of  a 
million- — which  would  bo  struck  out  from 
our  receipts.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  bound  himself,  in 
the  speech  he  hat!  delivered,  not  to  re- 
lort  to  that  source  of  revenue  again.  That 
was  not  a  source  of  satis factis>n  to  those 
with  whom  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  acted.  There 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction,  however,  aris- 
ing from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  to 
those  who  had  sometijncs  been  taunted  with 
not  having  accepted  the  fixed  duty  of  S^., 
as  formerly  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord; 
for  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  intimate  in 
the  speech  now  delivered  by  him,  that  the 
fixed  dut}'  could  have  been  no  fixed  duty 
at  all,  but  would  have  come  by  this  time 
to  a  vanishing  point.  I^id  he  misconceive 
the  nohle  Lord  ?  [Lord  Juhn  Kissell  :  We 
should  have  had  it  still.]  Then  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  some  hopes  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  should  not  quite  give  himself  up  to 
despair.     When  the   noble   Lord  had  no 
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more  China  money  or  old  stores  to  look  to, 
he  might  possibly  return  to  the  first  object 
of  his  love — ^the  fixed  duty»  lie  (Mr, 
Bankes)  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Gran  by)  that  we  were  only 
entering  upon  our  calamities;  and  yet  it 
was  at  such  a  time  that  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  make  new  grants  to  Ireland, 
and  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  meeting 
the  distress  which  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try. For  the  reason  he  had  stated,  he 
thought  that  the  party  with  whom  he  acted 
were  justified  in  withholding  the  language 
of  congratulation  towards  that  part  of  the 
Address  which  spoke  in  terms  of  satisfac- 
tion of  the  state  of  trade,  manufactures, 
and,  above  all,  of  revenue. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Bankes)  had  stated,  that  tins  country 
was  threatened  with  dtiferential  duties  bj 
Brazil,  and  that  Braailian  trade  was  not 
in  80  satisfactory  a  position,  or  the  personal 
rightE  of  English  merchants  in  Brazil 
so  well  respected  as  they  ought  to  be. 
But  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  thought  this 
was  to  be  attributed  to  that  hostile  policy 
which  this  country  had  pursued  towards 
the  Brazils  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade. 
At  the  present  time  we  were  acting  hos- 
tilely  towards  the  Brazils  under  the  au- 
thority uf  an  Act  which  had  no  foundation 
in  treaty,  but  was  the  mere  assumption  of 
might  over  right.  We  were  acting  towards 
the  Brazils  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
excite  hostile  feelijigs  in  that  country;  and 
to  our  conduct  might  be  attributed  the 
unsatisfactory  position  in  which  our  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade 
were  placed.  He  would  ask  any  Gentle- 
man in  the  House  whether  it  could  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  trade  had  8 till 
difficulties  to  contend  witli,  considering 
the  restrictive  pulicy  which  had  for  years 
been  pursued  by  this  cuuntry — whether  it 
could  be  wondered  at  that  there  should 
still  remain  sume  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  created  by  a  system  of  restriction? 
The  country  had  not  yet  entirely  got  over 
the  efi'ectsof  its  past  restrictive  policy.  With 
all  respect  for  country  Gentlemen  and  the 
agricultural  party  in  that  House»  he  must 
teU  them  that  he  thought  they  had  occu- 
j)ied  rather  a  peculiar  position  during  the 
debate  on  this  Address.  Disclaiming  any 
thing  like  levity  uf  tone  in  the  e-xpression 
of  his  opinion,  be  must  say  he  thought 
that,  with  respect  to  tlie  tenant  occupiers, 
those  honourable  Gentleman  had  taken  a 
very  extraordinary  course.     First  of  all. 
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they  did  not  openly  ask  for  protection. 
Hopes  had  heen  held  out  elsewhere;  hut  it 
was  to  he  remarked  that  the  honourahle 
Memher  for  Bucks  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  not 
mentioned  ''protection,**  hut  talked  of 
**  reciprocity.**  The  question  of  a  return 
to  protection  was  evaded.  But  while  those 
Gentlemen  evaded  protection,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  censure  the  Government  for 
proposing  a  reduction  in  our  armaments, 
and  for  attempting  to  economise  our  public 
expenditure.  Let  them  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Montrose, 
and  say  what  it  was  they  proposed  ;  what 
it  was  they  wanted  for  the  farmer.  They 
came  forward  as  the  friends  of  the  tenant- 
occupier,  hut  quarrelled  with  the  Executive 
when  they  hinted  at  retrenchment.  With 
respect  to  the  malt  tax,  he  heard  parties 
asking  for  its  repeal.  A  gentleman  who 
had  that  morning  come  from  Kent,  had 
told  him  that  his  object  was  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  repeal  the  hop  duties.  But  how 
could  they  ask  this  burden  to  be  removed, 
and  at  the  same  time  object  to  retrench- 
ment ?  He  warned  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  pursued  such  a  pob'cy,  that  the  coun- 
try would  make  them  responsible  for  their 
advice.  Many  lectures  had  been  read  in 
that  House  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  agitation.  He  should,  himself, 
be  sorry  to  see  agitation  carried  on  beyond 
the  point  necessary  for  giving  due  instruc- 
tion, and  awakening  the  public  mind  with 
respect  to  the  subject  on  which  they  were 
interested.  He  approved  of  instruction 
to  the  public,  because  he  did  not  think 
that  there  could  be  any  safe  legislation 
which  was  not  founded  on  public  opinion. 
In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  reference 
was  made  to  attachment  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  to  a  constitution  founded  upon 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice.  Lofty 
though  the  terms  were  in  which  that 
allusion  was  made,  he  admitted  that 
we  enjoyed  great  blessings  under  that 
constitution.  But  he  could  have  wished 
the  tone  of  the  Speech  to  have  been  a  little 
more  qualified.  He  did  not  like  the 
"  matchless  constitution**  doctrine,  for  that 
constitution  had  faults  as  well  as  virtues. 
For  instance,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  were  attached 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  Dissenters  in  this  country  were 
enamoured  of  our  ecclesiastical  system. 
In  consideiing  the  merits  of  our  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  we  should  keep  these 
quaUfjing  clauses  in  view.     He  would  ask 


the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  how  much  of 
the  good  things  we  enjoyed  under  this 
constitution  was  the  spontaneous  gift  of 
Governments,  and  how  much  had  been 
wrested  from  those  Governments  by  the 
people  ?  In  his  opinion,  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  in 
awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  expenditure  which  was 
going  on,  was  only  assisting  the  Executive, 
and  presenting  a  support  upon  which  they 
could  lean.  The  Government  were  pressed 
by  their  friends;  the  different  services  were 
urging  on  the  Executive  to  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure ;  and  the  public  mind  had  to  be 
awakened  and  drawn  to  the  subject,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  reckless  extravagance 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  funds. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  further 
than  to  express  a  hope  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.  He 
trusted  that  all  differential  duties  would 
be  removed,  and  that  the  principle  of 
competition  would  be  carried  out.  He 
trusted,  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
setshire (Mr.  Miles),  that  free  trade  would 
be  carried  out  with  respect  to  every  inte- 
rest in  the  State.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  pursue  that  policy,  and 
that  the  navigation  laws  would  be  dealt 
with  as  boldly  and  completely  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  had  dealt  with  the  com  laws.  If 
they  did  so,  he  felt  assured  that  their  con- 
duct would  be  appreciated  by  the  country. 
Sir  J.  TYRELL  said,  having  lately 
attended  an  enormous  meeting  of  the 
tenant-farmers  and  agriculturists  of  this 
country,  he  wished  to  make  an  observation 
or  two  on  that  occasion.  He  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  getting  up  of 
that  meeting,  but  he  acknowledged  that 
two  things  at  it  astonished  him  much. 
The  first  was  the  great  numbers  which  at- 
tended it;  and  the  second  was  the  language 
held  at  it,  and  the  confirmed  manner  in 
which  the  speakers  expressed  their  respec- 
tive views  upon  the  state  of  this  country. 
They  had  spoken  at  that  meeting  against 
the  carrying  out  of  those  principles  of  free 
trade  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Milner  Gibson)  advocated,  but 
which  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
find  so  very  inconvenient.  He  was  aware 
that  it  was  disrespectful  to  vote  against  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  ;  but  he  had  heen 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  two  noble 
Lords  opposite.  He  well  remembered  how 
those  noble  Lords  were  in  the  habit  of 
tearing  to  pieces  Royal  Speeches  in  days 
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gone  by.     The  omission  of  all  mention  of 
the  colonial  and  agricultural   interests  of 
this  empire  from  the  Royal  Speech,  he  con- 
sidered as  in  some  sort  an  attempt  to  trade 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  two  sections 
of  party  into  which  his  side  of  the  House 
was  unfortunately  divided.  It  was  very  true 
they  had  not  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  sitting  on  the  Trea- 
sury benches,  although  he  had  been  offered 
office,  as  they  knew;    but  he  thought  it 
was  a  little  unfair  that  those  who  came 
from  the  Manchester  school  should  claim 
to  themselves  the  merit  of  representing  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country.    And  it  was 
strange  that  the  Government  should  also 
fancy  that  that  party  which  arrogated  to 
itself  the  task  of  instructing  the  country 
should  represent  the  voice  of  the  country. 
The  Gentlemen  representing  the  manufac- 
turing interests  had  called  upon  the  pro- 
tectionists   to    state  what    it    was    they 
wanted.     He  would  ask  the  men  of  the 
Manchester  school  to  tell  the  Parliament 
what  country  it  was  they  wished  to  imitate, 
or  what  they  were  driving  at.    It  appeared 
that  in  the  late  meetings  to  celebrate  the 
triumph   of  former  political  questions,    a 
strong  under-current  prevailed,  which  was 
to  set  in  in  favour  of  financial  reform.     If 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  had 
not  held  out  a  budget  which  it  was  not 
very  creditable  to  the  Government  to  have 
accepted  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  taken  the  wind  (to  use  a 
common   phrase)  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
Manchester  school.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  knew  very  well  he  could  depend 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
to  keep  up  the  estimates.     In  1835  the 
Secretary  at  War  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
been  most  closely  examined  before  a  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  and  their 
opinion  had  been  that  the  great  colonial 
empire  of  this  State  demanded  such  an  in- 
crease.    What  confidence  could  they  in 
future  have  in  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer if  they  came  forward  to  trade  upon 
the  divisions  existing  in  that   House,  in 
order  to  carry  their  respective  measures  ? 
But  they,  at  his  side  of  the  House,  could 
not  be  justly  accused  as  the  promoters  of 
war ;   although  they  should  assert  that  the 
financial  and  official  statement  made  by 
the  Government  showed  that  this  country 
was  in  a  condition  of  great  alarm  and  un- 
easiness.     The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 


Cobden),  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to 
vamp  up  his  character  as  a  prophet ;  but 
he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  was  surprised  to  find  Her 
Majesty's  Government  adopting  hastily  and 
with  little  decency,  the  crude  doctrines  of 
the  hon.  Member.  It  was  only  fair  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  at  once  receive  a  seat  on  the 
Treasury  benches;  and  he  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  in  justice  to  him- 
self to  insist  on  his  claims  to  that  position. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Manchester  school,  that  they  themselves 
enjoyed  a  protective  duty  of  10  per  cent 
in  favour  of  many  of  their  manufactured 
articles.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Not  in  fa- 
vour of  cotton  manufactures.]  The  hon. 
Member  who  interrupted  him,  seemed  to 
think  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but 
cotton.  He  wished  to  give  fair  notice  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  he  would 
not  for  the  future  support  their  estimates; 
and  he  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
he  should  henceforth  look  after  him  more 
carefully  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 

Mr.  WODEHOUSE  wished  to  express 
his  entire  concurrence  in  all  that  had  fal- 
len from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (the  Marquess  of  Granby).  He 
could  not  but  agree  with  him  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the  Address 
of  the  House  in  reply  to  that  Speech,  had 
been  framed  in  a  too  couCTatulatory  tone, 
and  were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  country  was  placed.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  distinctly  to  declare  that 
there  was  at  present  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinued suffering  among  all  classes  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  land.  In 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  agricultural 
interest  were  exposed  to  losses  and  to 
perils  of  the  most  serious  character,  and 
which  might  have  been  entirely  averted » 
or,  at  least,  greatly  mitigated,  if  more 
wisdom  had  been  shown  in  our  recent 
commercial  policy.  He  found  that  in  the 
year  1841,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  submitting  to  the 
House  his  proposal  for  a  fixed  duty  on 
com,  had  used  the  following  language : — 

"  He  thought  likewise  he  could  have  shown 
that  a  fixed  duty  had  been  supported  by  some  of 

j  the  ablest  writers,  who  considered  the  subject 
not  with  a  view  to  popular  applause,  but  calmly 

I  in  their  closets,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 

'  ment  of  the  people." 

Now  he  felt  surprised  that  a  statesman, 
who  entertained  that  view  of  the  subject, 
could  have  lent  his  name,  and  his  influence 
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to  60  crude  a  measure  as  that  which  had 
been  proposed  in  the  year  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tarn  worth,  and  carried  in 
both  Houses,  in  a  manner  discreditable  to 
Parliament,  and  most  disastrous  in  its 
consequences.  It  was  not  the  owners  of 
land  only  that  suffered  fVom  the  change; 
the  farmers  suffered  Still  more;  but  the 
class  which  suffered  most  of  all  was  the 
agricultural  labourers — a  class  whose  con- 
dition had  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  a  Committee  which  had  sat  in  the  year 
1824,  over  which  the  noble  Lord  had  pre- 
Bided.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  folly  and 
imprudence  of  the  measure  passed  in  the 
year  1846;  and  he  believed  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  operation  of  that  measure 
would  soon  force  on  every  unprejudiced 
mind  the  same  conviction. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  he  believed  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Dur- 
ham (Lord  H.  Vane),  who  had  moved  the 
Address,  was  a  Sussex  proprietor,  and, 
what  was  more,  the  noble  Lord  was,  as  he 
understood,  much  against  his  will,  a  Sus- 
sex fanner.  Some  years  ago,  the  noble 
Lord  had  purchased  an  estate  in  that 
county,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
had  since  been  thrown  on  his  hands,  and 
remained  still  unlet.  But,  as  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  property  in 
Sussex,  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord  if 
his  farms  had  bec6me  vacant  in  the  year 
1 845,  he  would  within  a  single  week  have 
found  good  and  substantial  tenants  for 
them.  He  could  quote  many  similar  in- 
stances in  that  part  of  the  country,  where 
there  were  at  present  many  farms  unoccu- 
pied which  could  not  be  let  even  at  greatly 
reduced  rents;  and  he  believed  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Kent,  whom  he  did  not 
then  see  in  hts  place,  could  state  many 
similar  cases  in  the  district  which  he  re- 
presented. The  fact  was,  that  farmers 
were  at  present  losing  their  capital  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  their  land  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Durham  (Lord  H. 
Vane)  would  join  the  Members  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party  in  impressing  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  tne  state  of  the  far 
mers  in  the  weald  of  Sussex,  and  through- 
out the  country  generally.  He  could  as- 
sure the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  collect  the  hop  duty  during 
the  ensuing  spring.  He  had  been  that 
momibg  in  conversation  with  a  very  ex- 


tensive farmer  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  said  he  was  satisned  that  if  the  col- 
lection of  the  hop  duty  were  to  be  enforced 
during  the  spring,  half  the  farmers  would 
have  to  be  sold  out,  and  even  then  the 
whole  of  the  duty  could  not  be  collected. 
He  really  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  be  induced  to  pursue  the 
same  course  which  had  been  pursued  in 
the  year  1822  by  the  Government  of  that 
day,  when  one-half  of  the  hop  duty  had 
been  remitted.  Without  some  such  con- 
cession, the  farmers  in  the  hop-growing 
districts  would  be  absolutely  ruined. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  desired  to 
offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  respect  to  some  observations  of  his 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell).  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  had  referred  to  a  report  that  Lord 
Minto,  during  his  mission  to  Italy,  had 
invited  Count  Sterbini  to  a  dinner,  and 
that,  at  that  dinner,  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  outrage  which  afterward  oc- 
curred in  Rome.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
had  made  that  statement  according  to  the 
report  which  had  reached  him;  but,  of 
course,  was  unable  to  vouch  for  its  accu- 
racy. He  believed,  however,  that  Lord 
Minto  was  receiving  Count  Sterbini,  and  a 
son  of  Cicerachio  at  the  very  time  the  riot- 
ers made  their  appearance  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  p.  BENNET  said,  he  certainly  felt 
surprised  that  no  allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  and  he  also 
felt  bound  to  complain  of  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  in  the  House  to  that  interest. 
At  a  recent  meeting  held  on  the  borders  of 
Cambridgeshire  many  statements  had  been 
made  of  labourers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  low  and  unre- 
munerating  prices  of  corn.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Mr.  Bun- 
bury)  could  bear  testimony  to  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  could  tell  them  that  good  wheat  was 
sold  in  that  town  a  fortnight  since  for  38s. 
a  quarter,  and  that  the  best  wheat  in  the 
market  had  not  brought  more  than  40«.  a 
quarter.  He  had  himself  seen  those  prices 
paid.  In  a  great  many  districts  the  smaller 
farmers  were  not  able  to  employ  labourers 
on  their  land,  and  tlie  union  workhouses 
were  rapidly  filling.  It  appeared  that  the 
word  "protection"  was  not  palatable  in 
that  House ;  but  the  farmers  hoped  that 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  if  not  of  protec- 
tion, something  like  a  fixed  duty  would  be 
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imposed  on  foreign  corn  —  a  project  which 
the  party  opposite,  and  especially  the  nohle 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment,  had 
so  constantly  and  so  warmly  supported, 
and  which,  he  (Mr.  Bennet)  believed,  he 
even  now  in  his  heart  espoused,  would  be 
restored,  with  the  view  of  affording  due  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  industry 
and  labour  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  of 
re-establishing  that  confidence  in  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country  which 
their  recent  commercial  policy  had  done  so 
much  to  destroy. 

Mr.  henry  said,  that  some  doubt  had 
been  expressed  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  interest;  and,  he  con- 
fessed, he  was  much  surprised  at  the  want 
of  information  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  some  hon.  Members  opposite.  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  was  able  to 
speak  with  confidence;  for  he  was  con- 
nected with  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire, 
Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  and  was  also  a  very 
extensive  exporter  of  manufactured  articles 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  could  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  —  and  he  was  certain  the 
House  would  hear  it  with  great  satisfaction 
— that  the  manufacturing  interest  was  now 
in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperity.  The 
evidences  of  this  on  all  sides  were  so  un- 
mistakeable,  that  any  person  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  might  satisfy 
himself  that  a  great  degree  of  prosperity 
was  dawning  over  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, and  that  it  had  already  commenced. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  what,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Government  ought  to  have 
done,  in  conformity  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  country.  But  before  he 
passed  to  that  subject,  he  would  tell  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Fre- 
wen)  and  his  party  what  they  ought  to  do 
for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  had  candidly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  and  his  friends  had 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  our  enormous 
establishments,  and  that  without  them  the 
Government  could  not  have  carried  their 
budgets.  Then  he  (Mr.  Hume)  and  his 
friends  were  justified,  upon  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's own  authority,  in  attributing  no 
small  share  of  the  culpability  of  the  long- 
continued  extravagance  and  intolerable 
burdens  under  which  the  people  groaned 
to  the  country  Gentlemen.  Now,  if  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  seriously  wished  to  benefit 
the  farmers,  he  would  recommend  them 


henceforward  to  vote  for  a  diminution  of 
that  taxation  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
all  classes.  The  corn  of  this  coimtry  was 
now  exposed  to  competition  with  foreign 
com,  and  he  hoped  that  every  thmg  else  in 
this  country  would  be  left  to  contend  with 
foreign  competition.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  cer- 
tainly considered  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Essex  (Sir 
J.  Tyrell)  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate — 
that  the  same  principle  of  competition 
which  had  been  carried  out  with  respect  to 
agricultural  produce,  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  every  branch  of  manufacture. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Bankes)  asked  the  Government  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  agricultural  interest.  Let 
him  state  what  they  were  to  do,  or  what 
they  could  do.  What  could  they  do  for 
the  tenant  farmers,  except  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  general  and  local  taxation,  by 
reducing  the  expenditure  of  the  country  to 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  Government 
could  be  carried  on  ?  Owing  to  the  artifi- 
cial state  in  which  agriculture  had  been 
long  kept,  most  unfortimately  for  the 
country,  farmers  were  now  exposed  to  a 
severe  competition  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  pro- 
tection if  it  was  afforded  to  any  one  branch 
of  manufactures.  Still  he  was  convinced 
that  a  free  trade  in  corn  was  the  best  for 
all  classes.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  from  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Henry)  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
world,  and  perfectly  concurred  in  the  para- 
graph of  the  Address  which  expressed  the 
gratification  of  the  House  on  that  subject; 
but  he  could  not  admit  that  that  expressed 
all  that  the  Government  ought  to  do.  The 
Royal  Speech  ought  to  be  a  plain  state- 
ment of  what  Ministers  meant  to  do  during 
the  Session.  Such  was  the  case  now  in 
Belgium,  in  France,  and  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  in  the  United  States.  Let 
Government  state  what  the  country  want- 
ed, and  what  they  meant  to  do,  and  not 
gloss  over  important  questions.  Home 
matters  were  too  much  passed  over;  the 
first  ^ve  paragraphs  were  devoted  to  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  debate  on  the  Address 
had  almost  wholly  turned  on  that  point. 
The  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Department  had,  he  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  made  a  very  clever 
speech  for  the  purpose;  but  if  it  meant 
anything,  it  was  that  the  English  people 
were  called  upon  to  act  as  the  police  offi- 
cers of  the  whole  world,  and  that  whenever 
kings  quarrelled  with  their  subjects^  and 
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subjects  with  their  kings,  it  was  our  busi- 
ness and  duty  to  interfere  to  keep  the  con- 
teuding  parties  quiet.  This  was  why  they 
had  to  maintain  costly  establishments — to 
keep  peace  between  the  King  of  Naples 
and  other  persons.  Why,  they  would  next 
have  to  keep  peace  between  the  Grand 
Sultan  and  his  subjects,  and  every  body 
else.  This  was  the  policy  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  always  objected,  because 
it  divulged  the  secret  of  why  the  estimates 
had  risen  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  and 
why  the  people  of  England  were  ground 
down  by  a  crushing  weight  of  taxation. 
With-  these  views  he  meant  to  place  on  re- 
cord what  he  thought  ought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Speech.  Last  Session  there 
were  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  petitioners  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form, and  a  large  number  for  reduction  of 
the  excessive  burden  of  our  unequal  taxa- 
tion. The  following  was  the  number  of 
petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1848  on  these  subjects,  and  the 
number  of  signatures  attached  to  them: — 

PvtitioiM.  SignatuTCi. 
9,005  For  an  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  290,559 

5  For  reform  of  Parliament 222 

3  For  the  Charter 2,018.080 

5  For  vote  by  ballot  4,736 

6  For  retrenchment  of  expendi- 

ture    42,710 

5  For  revision  of  taxation 40,837 

167  For  retrenchment  of  naval  and 

military  expenditure  162,864 

38  For  ditto  and  militia 15,854 

1  For  reduction  of  Army   34 

9,235  2,565,896 


Was  it  not,  then,  most  extraordinary  that 
no  notice  had  been  taken  in  the  Speech  of 
the  popular  demand  for  these  objects  ?  As 
to  Ireland,  in  its  present  state,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  continuance  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  that  had  been  granted  to 
the  Government;  still  the  Irish  Members 
ought  to  be  listened  to;  and  these  pow- 
ers ought  not  to  exist  a  moment  longer 
than  necessary.  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  rendered  England  unquiet  but  the  de- 
mand for  reform  and  reduction  in  taxation? 
The  Speech  spoke  of  a  reduction  of  some 
of  the  estimates;  but  not  a  word  did  it  say 
of  the  reduction  of  the  general  taxation. 
A  revision  of  our  whole  fiscal  system  was 
loudly  called  for,  and  something  of  the 
kind  had  been  promised  when  the  income 
tax  was  reimposed;  but  not  a  word  was 
heard  of  it  now.  The  colonies,  too,  did 
not  receive  even  a  single  passing  allusion. 


Lord  Elgin,  in  Canada — where  responsible 
government,  self-government,  for  the  first 
time  had  been  given — had,  within  the  last 
twelve  months  been  conducting  the  afiairs 
of  that  dependency  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  colonists.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
just  read  a  speech  of  his  Lordship's,  that 
had  only  arrived  that  day;  and  what  did  it 
recommend  ?  He  wished  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  attend  to  it,  and  follow 
his  Lordship's  example  at  home.  The 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  local  legisla- 
ture of  Canada  on  January  18th,  when  his 
Lordship  declared  that  he  was  disposed  to 
think  an  increase  in  the  representation 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  interests;  and  he 
commended  this  subject,  which  was  one  of 
no  ordinary  importance,  to  their  best  and 
most  earnest  attention.  And  why  did  his 
Lordship  say  so  ?  Because  petitions  had 
been  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  previous  Session,  calling  for  such  an 
improvement.  Surely,  if  the  representative 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Canada  thought  fit  to 
say  the  time  was  come  for  the  legislature 
to  occupy  itself  in  endeavouring  to  meet 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  for  re- 
form, the  Government  at  home  should 
begin  to  consult  the  necessities  and  re- 
quirements of  the  people  of  England.  The 
time  was  now  come  when  the  Government 
must  be  carried  on  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  or  it  would  be  impossible  it  could 
be  carried  on  at  all.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  much  more  had  been  made  of  the 
events  of  the  10th  of  April  than  circum- 
stances warranted ;  he  believed  they  had 
been  made  a  pretext  for  increasing  the 
Army.  He  deeply  regretted  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  many  of  whose  Members 
had  been  even  stronger  reformers  than  he 
was,  had  not  sought  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Sound  policy  demanded  that 
the  suffrage  should  be  extended  in  time,  or 
the  consequences,  as  might  be  seen  else- 
where, would  be  most  deplorable.  To 
know  when  to  yield  was  the  highest  wis- 
dom ;  and  this  principle  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  The  omission  from  the 
Speech  of  all  allusion  to  the  state  of  our 
colonies  was  most  significant.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  rebellion  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  none  to  the  rebellions  at  the 
Cape  and  in  Ceylon,  whereby  a  far  greater 
number  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  To  the 
eleventh  paragraph  of  the  Address,  which 
deplored  the  existing  disaffection  in  Ire- 
and,  and  alluded  to  die  continuance  of  the 
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extraordinary  powers,  he  should  propose 
the  following  addition: — 

"  And  we  assure  Your  Majesty,  that  we  shall 
also  without  delay,  direct  our  serious  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  rebellions  which  have 
unhappily  occurred  in  the  course  of  last  year  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent,  as  well  as 
the  causes,  of  those  rebellions  ;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  causes  of  the  distress  and 
discontent  that  exist  in  British  Guiana,  in  the 
Mauritius,  and  in  other  British  Colonies." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  paragraph, 
the  following  addition  : — 

"  But  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  ear- 
nestly to  represent  to  Your  Majesty  that  the 
amount  of  Taxation  is  excessive,  and  the  burdens 
more  than  the  industry  of  the  Country  can  sup- 
port; that  millions  of  the  people  are  thereby 
affscted  both  in  their  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition, causing  great  privations  and  consequent 
discontent  amongst  Your  Majesty's  faithful 
people : 

**  We  desire  to  inform  Your  Majesty,  that  nu- 
merous Petitions  presented  to  this  House,  and 
recorded  in  its  proceedings  of  last  Session,  com- 
plain of  the  present  system  of  National  Taxation 
oeing  unequal  and  unfair  in  its  bearing  on  the 
several  classes  of  the  community  ;  that  the  sys- 
tem, therefore,  requires  a  complete  revision,  with 
a  view  to  a  more  fiiir  and  equal  distribution  for 
the  future : 

"  Our  duty  to  the  people  further  requires,  that 
we  humbly  represent  to  Your  Majesty,  that  great 
and  well-founded  anxiety  exists  in  this  Countiy 
respecting  the  Elective  Franchise  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  House  ;  that  millions  of  Your  Ma- 
jesty's loyal  and  industrious  people  preferred  their 
Petitions  for  a  great  extension  of  the  Franchise, 
and  for  protection  to  the  Electors,  with  other 
measures  of  reform,  by  which  this  House  might 
be  so  constituted  as  to  fully  and  fitirly  represent 
the  people." 

In  the  present  state  of  the  House  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  a  division,  no  notice  having 
heen  given  hy  him  ;  hut  when  the  House 
came  to  the  paragraphs  he  had  pointed  out, 
he  should  move  these  Amendments. 

The  Address  was  then  read  hy  the  clerk 
at  the  tahle.  On  his  arriving  at  the  eleventh 
paragraph, 

Mr.  HUME  moved  the  above  Amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BANKES  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
with  respect  to  the  colonies,  because  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  mention  in  the 
Address  what  was  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately known  with  reference  to  the  calamities 
that  had  occurred  in  the  colonies  specified, 
and  which,  if  they  were  to  believe  the 
papers,  had  certainly  occasioned  a  very 
great  loss  of  life — a  loss  far  exceeding  any 
that  had  occurred  in  Ireland.  He  certainly 
concm*red  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 


trose, that  matters  such  as  these  ought  o 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Speech  fh>m  the 
Throne,  unless  those  Speeches  were  a 
mere  form.  Although  the  hon.  Gentlemati 
did  not  intend  to  divide  the  House,  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  would  certainly  have  been 
quite  prepared  to  vote  with  him  if  he  had. 
There  was  a  great  difficulty  about  giving 
notice  of  any  intention  to  move  amend- 
ments of  this  kind,  because  parties  could 
not  get  at  the  secret  of  what  the  Speech 
would  contain  beforehand,  but  must  wait 
until  it  was  brought  under  discussion.  He 
(Mr.  Bankes)  mentioned  this  to  excuse  the 
absence  of  his  friends  on  the  division  the 
other  night ;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  they 
had  had  the  option  of  giving  notice  affordea 
them,  they  would  have  had  a  much  greater 
number  of  votes  on  their  side  at  the  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  8.  CRAWFORD  thought  the 
Amendment  too  important  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  ground  without  ascertaining 
what  number  of  Members  would  vote  in 
support  of  it.  He  therefore  appealed  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  swamped  in  that  way,  but 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  haa  already 
pledged  himself  not  to  go  to  a  division 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  stated; 
but  it  was  competent  to  any  other  hon. 
Member  to  act  as  he  chose  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  other  paragraphs  were  agreed  to. 

Address  agreed  to. — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND). 
Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  he  rose 
pursuant  to  the  notice  placed  on  the  Paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Seleet  Committee,  with  a  view 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Mejnber  for  PortarHngton 
(Colonel  Dunne),  proposed  a  similar  Mo- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  last  Session. 
That  Motion  did  not  meet  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House;  and  the  Government 
were  blamed  for  the  course  they  took  with 
respect  to  it.  He  did  not  think  that  blame 
was  deserved.  He  thought  then,  as  he 
thought  still,  that  any  inquiry  into  a  law, 
which  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  had 
not  then  been  fairly  tried,  must  have  been 
founded  on  insufficient  information,  and 
could  not  have  led  to  any  satisfaotorr  re- 
sult.    Any  legislation  founded  on  such  in- 
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formation,  while  the  operation  of  the  law' 
was  still  comparatively  untried,  must  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  and  would  have  pro- 
bably only  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
fresh  Committee  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
fresh  legislation.     But  the  case   was  far 
different  now.     A  year  had  elapsed  since 
that  period;  and  though  in  the  working  of 
a  law  of  such  vast  importance,  a  year  was 
not   a  long  period,    nevertheless  it   was 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  experience 
of  many  ordinary  years  was  crowded  into 
the  eventful  one  which  had  just  passed. 
He  could  therefore  now  redeem  the  pledges 
given  by  the  Government  on  that  occasion, 
that  if  the  law  was  not  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily, he  would  propose  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  .  He  had  heard  with  surprise  the 
disapprobation    expressed    from    different 
quarters  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment.    It  was  said,  that  instead  of 
proposing  a   Committee   of  Inquiry,   the 
Government  ought  at   once  to  propound 
their  measures.     He  did  not  think  so.     If 
the  Government  pursued  that  course,  they 
would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  a 
breach  of  faith.     And  ho  would  have  ex- 
pected to  have  heard,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
he  would  have  heard,  eloquent  and  vehe- 
ment declamations   against   the   Govern- 
ment, for  having  forfeited  the  pledge  they 
gave,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during 
the  last  Session.     But,  independently  of 
this  consideration,  it  was  desirable  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  connected  with   Ireland, 
and  particularly  with  such  parts  of  it  as 
were  much   deranged   and    embarrassed, 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  a 
law  of  so  much  importance  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  Ireland;  and  not  only  to  Ireland, 
but  to  every  portion  of  the  united  kingdom. 
He  would  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whether 
those  derangements  and  embarrassments 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
the  poor-law  or  not.     It  was  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  the  operation  of  that  law  must 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  those  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  it  was  not  unfair  or 
unreasonable  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  given   to   hon.   Gentlemen   connected 
with  them  to  state  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  produce  any  evidence  which 
might  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  particular 
opinions  they  might  entertain.     Even  if  it 
should  appear,  on  inquiry,  that  these  views 
were   not  well  founded,    their    rejection 
would  be  more  readily  acquiesced  in  after 
inquiry  than  if  the  Government  were  now 
to  propose  a  measure  without  preTious  in- 


vestigation. It  might  bo  true  that  Govern- 
ment had  superior  means  of  information  on 
this  subject;  but  that  was  i)o  reason  why 
persons  connected  with  Ireland  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  stating  their 
views,  ana  why  those  views  should  not  un- 
dergo a  most  patient  and  careful  investiga- 
tion.    On  the  present  occasion,  he  would 
abstain  from  discussing  the  disputed  points 
connected  with  the  poor-law,  being  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
He  was  attached  to  the  main  principle  of 
the  law;   but  still  he  thought  many  im- 
provements could  be  introduced  into  it.  He 
would  not  now  state  what  those  improve- 
ments were,  as  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so  before  the  Committee.    It 
was  said,  that  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Government  would  solely  have  the  effect 
of  delaying  legislation  on  the  subject.   As 
far    as   Government   was   concerned,    he 
thought  he  had  given  proof  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  that  sort  on  their  part,  for 
this  was  but  the  third  day  of  the  Session, 
and  he  came  forward  to  propose  a  measure 
with  a  view  to   speedy  legislation.     He 
would  undertake  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  no  efforts  would  be  want- 
ing on  their  part  to  bring  the  proceedings 
before  the  Committee  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion.    And  if  any  further  legislation  (said 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  conclusion)  shall 
be  thought  necessary  to  place  the  law  on 
a  more  satisfactory  footing,  every  effort 
shall  be  used  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  those  measures.     I 
have  no  doubt  the  same  anxiety  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  will  animate  every 
hon.  Member  who  shall  be  placed  on  that 
Committee:  and  I  cannot  despair  that  we 
shall  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and 
effect  such  improvements  in  the  law  as  will 
prove  generally  useful.     The   right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor 
Laws. 

Mb.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that  as  an  Irish 
Member,  and  as  an  individual  who  had 
from  the  first  represented  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences which  must  follow  from  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him 
to  make  one  or  two  observations.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  taunted  the  Irish 
Members  on  account  of  their  hesitation  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee for  yrhxch  they  had  struggled  with 
so  much  unanimity  fast  Session;  but  the 
Hou8#  must  recollect  that  last  year  theii" 
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object^  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  country  to  the  ruin- 
ous and  destructive  effects  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  had  been  pursued;  and  that  the 
case  was  now  quite  different.  Now,  that 
it  was  well  known  that  the  property  of 
three-fourths  of  the  landlords  was  confis- 
cated, that  a  great  portion  of  the  capital  of 
the  farmers  had  melted  away,  that  the 
strength  of  the  peasantry  was  destroyed, 
and  their  domestic  affections  nearly  oblite- 
rated, what  had  they  to  prove — what  ob- 
ject had  they  to  gain  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  had  experience  in  that  House 
knew  very  well  that  a  Motion  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  was  a  Motion  put  aside 
for  the  Session.  It  was  true  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had 
stated  that,  on  the  part  of  Uer  Majesty's 
Government,  there  was  every  desire  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
issue;  but  had  not  his  right  hon.  Friend 
also  told  the  House  that  every  latitude  was 
to  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee; that  every  man  was  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  his  own  nostrum;  and  they 
had  heard  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  nine 
Irish  Members  in  Dublin,  there  were  five 
different  opinion^  on  this  subject.  Then 
it  was  said,  that  when  the  Committee  was 
appointed,  the  House  ought  to  confide  in  it, 
and  be  governed  by  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people;  but  every  one  who  knew  the  his- 
tory of  this  very  law,  must  be  well  aware 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  people  would 
be  of  little  weight  if  it  differed  from  that  of 
the  Government  or  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. He  begged  the  House  to  recollect 
that  in  1838  this  law  was  forced  upon  Ire- 
land in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  Irish  representatives,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  most  able 
men  in  Ireland  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  More  OTerrall,  and  others;  it  was 
forced  upon  Ireland  upon  the  authority  of 
the  report  of  Mr.  NichoUs,  which  would 
have  possessed  no  great  authority  if  it  had 
not  been  stamped  by  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  That  report  con- 
tained an  assurance  that  the  expense 
would  not  exceed  300,000Z.  a  year,  but 
last  year  it  amounted  to  2,000,0002.  Had 
the  Government  then  exhibited  any  dis- 
pleasure towards  the  individual,  who, 
through  ignorance  or  design,  had  so  mis- 
led them  ?  Far  from  it;  the  same  indi- 
vidual had  received  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive places  which  became  vacant  upon  a 


change  in  the  Poor  Law  Department  in 
this  country;  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Her  Majesty's 
Gevemment  at  all  regretted  the  course 
which  it  had  pursued.  He  would  pass 
now  to  the  Extension  Act  of  1847,  which 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  come  into 
operation  before  the  1st  of  October  in 
that  year,  as,  until  that  time,  the  Be- 
lief Act  was  in  operation.  By  that  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  calming  the  excited, 
alarmed,  and,  he  might  say,  irritated 
feelings  of  the  people  (for  to  no  other 
motive  could  he  attribute  it),  outdoor  re- 
lief was  again  forced  upon  Ireland,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  authority  of  the  recorded  evi- 
dence of  every  individual  of  eminence  in 
that  country — in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments of  every  eminent  political  man  in 
that  House,  in  any  way  connected  with 
Ireland,  and  notwithstanding  a  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  other  House,  stating 
that  outdoor  relief  was  dangerous  alike  to 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  to  those  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended.  In  defiance  of  all  au- 
thority that  fatal  step  was  taken;  and  the 
ruin  of  half  the  country  had  followed.  This 
law  was  universally  detested;  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a 
law  in  any  country  so  universally  detested, 
both  by  the  rate'payers  and  the  recipients 
of  relief.  This  state  of  things  was  not 
confined  to  the  provinces  of  Cpnnaught  or 
Munster,  but  extended  to  Ulster  and  those 
provinces  which  more  nearly  resembled 
this  country;  for  he  had  been  recently 
told  that,  unless  some  remedy  was  found, 
before  twenty  months  was  passed,  all  the 
men  of  capital  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
would  have  left  the  country.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught  the  rated  property  was 
1,321,065?.;  the  inhabitants,  1,448.000; 
and  last  year  the  relief  given  amounted  to 
372,6492.;  of  which  the  amount  of  rate 
collected  was  only  187,27H.  In  Connaught 
the  average  rate  was  5$,  Sd.  in  the  pound; 
in  Munster,  3^.  7d.  ;  and  that  upon  a 
valuation  very  nearly  double  what  it  ought 
to  be;  whilst,  in  England,  2$.  id.  in  the 
pound  was  about  the  highest  amount  of 
rate.  In  the  Castlebar  union,  44  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  on  the  rates;  in  the 
Ballinrobe  union,  58  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  in  the  Clifton  union,  6^  per 
cent.  These  facts  showed  the  state  to 
which  the  country  was  reduced;  but,  fur- 
ther, the  rates  were  almost  invariably  col- 
lected by  military  force;  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, and  even  artillery,  were  frequently 
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obliged  to  be  brought  up;  and  the  farmers 
said,  irould  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
land  untilled  than  to  have  it  torn  from  us 
by  the  soldiers  for  the  support  of  these 
houses,  where  the  idle  and  worthless  are 
maintained  ?  The  result  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  therefore,  was  to  dimi- 
nish cultivation  and  increase  pauperism. 
Under  such  circumstances,  all  of  which 
were  known  to  the  Government,  he  thought 
that  they  were  fully  justified  in  expecting 
the  Government  to  state  what  remedy  they 
proposed.  One  step,  indeed,  had  been 
already  taken,  and  a  very  judicious  one, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  poor-law 
districts  to  manageable  limits,  which  were 
now  so  much  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
English  districts,  that  there  was  four  times 
as  much  to  do  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
He  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  de- 
clare whether  they  intended  to  propose 
such  changes  as  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Commissioners.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  land  in  Ireland  was  not  pur- 
chased or  inherited  subject  to  this  tax,  as 
it  was  in  England.  It  was  very  well  to 
say  that  they  did  it  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity with  England;  but  why  should 
they  take  the  property  of  the  landlords 
alone "?  Why  should  the  mortgagees  and 
annuitants  escape  ?  Why  should  profes- 
sional incomes  escape  ?  If  they  took  the 
entire  property  of  the  country,  the  landlords 
would  williugly  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden.  In  England  the  income-tax  fell 
upon  incomes  of  every  description.  By 
taxing  the  country  upon  that  principle, 
an  adequate  fund  might  be  raised,  which 
would  not  exceed  1«.  in  the  pound;  out- 
door relief  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
workhouses  should  be  made  self-support- 
ing; the  ablebodied  poor  should  be  made, 
by  their  labour,  to  maintain  the  aged  and 
infirm;  and  the  expense  might  then  be  re- 
duced to  500,000^.  a  year.  Then  let  a 
tax  be  laid  upon  all  property  in  Ireland — 
for,  from  the  capabilities  of  Ireland,  he 
desired  to  see  Ireland  developed — a  suffi- 
cient tax  to  employ  the  ablebodied,  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  cheer- 
fully paid.  In  that  way  only  could  the 
difficulties  of  this  important  question  be 
settled.  At  all  events,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  present  system  could  be  continued; 
the  intelligence  and  capital  of  the  country 
were  being  driven  out;  property  to  the 
amount  of  10,000,000/.  had  left  Ireland 
within  the  last  fourteen  months;  and  if  the 
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system  were  continued,  the  result  must  be 
to  generate  an  ulcer  in  one  comer  of  the 
country  which  would,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  spread  over  every  part  of  it.  He 
would  not  longer  occupy  the  House  on  that 
occasion ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  of  very 
great  importance  that  some  declaration 
should  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment calculated  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
agricultural  body;  for  he  could  assure  the 
Government  of  this,  that  if  the  present 
feeling  was  allowed  to  continue,  two- 
thirds  of  Gonnaught  and  a  great  part  of 
Munster  would  remain  unsown. 

Mr.  W.  FAG  AN  said,  it  was  very  un- 
fortunate that  the  forms  of  the  House  re- 
quired that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  should  introduce  his  Amendment  into 
the  debate  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), in  order  to  its  being  at  all  received. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  House  was 
not  disposed  to  attend  to  an  Irish  debate, 
while  another  and  more  agreeable,  because 
a  party  one,  was  pending.  Still  the  topics 
having  reference  to  Ireland  were  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over;  and  therefore 
he  looked  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  he  made  a  few  short  remarks  on  the 
three  points  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which  had  reference  to  Ireland.  The 
Speech  states  somewhat  too  vaguely  that 
great  distress  exists  in  some  parts  of  Ire-, 
land  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  If  this  vague  sentence  indicates  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Par- 
liament for  relief  of  the  districts  alluded  to 
— ^then,  though  he  felt  very  unwillmg  to 
come,  in  any  mendicant  form,  to  ask  aid 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  he  would  sup- 
port such  a  proposition,  because  of  the 
utterly  hopeless  and  deplorable  condition 
of  the  south  and  western  districts  of  Ire- 
land. To  sustain  the  destitute  population 
in  these  parts,  imperial  aid  is  requisite — 
the  entire  income  of  the  land  is  absorbed 
in  some  places,  and  still  is  inadequate  for 
the  purpose.  In  was  the  case  in  Gon- 
naught— it  was  so  in  some  portions  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  Bantry,  and  Skibbe- 
rccn,  and  also  in  the  remote  districts  of 
Kerry.  The  House  may  easily  judge  how 
inadequate  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
are  many  unions  in  Ireland,  when  he 
stated  that  some  electoral  divisions  are 
valued  so  low  as  9d.  per  acre — that  the 
ratio  of  the  population  is  three  to  every 
one  pound  of  value,  and  that  according  to 
the  census  of  1841,  there  is  a  population 
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of  over  10,000  to  the  square  mile  of  pro- 
duce in  8ome  of  the  west  ooa»t  divisions, 
in  their  ordinary  normal  oondition.  What 
then  must  be  the  distress  in  these  parts 
now,  when  that  produce  had  in  a  great  de- 
gree failed,  and  how  impossible  is  it  for 
the  land  there  to   support  its   enormous 

Eopulation  ?  In  truth  the  whole  of  Ire- 
md  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition.  No- 
thing can  prove  this  better  than  the  state 
of  the  circulation  in  that  oountry.  The 
banks  of  Ireland  are  permitted  to  issue 
something  over  six  millions,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  by  law  gold  in  their 
tills  for  any  portion  of  the  issue.  Yet 
such  is  the  prostrate  state  of  Ireland  that 
that  circulation  is  reduced  one-third,  and 
the  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
is  still  further  reduced  by  hoarding;  for  a 
state  of  panic  now  exists  in  Ireland  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  October  1847  in 
this  oountry.  The  consequence  is  that 
trade  is  at  an  end,  that  prices  have  fallen 
one-half,  that  the  whole  country  is  broken 
down  and  prostrate.  The  whole  condition 
of  the  country  is  then  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  with  the  view  to  some 
peimanent  and  effectual  remedy.  He  next 
came  to  the  question  of  the  Poor  Law  : 
and  here  he  must  say  that  he  altogether 
differed  from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  when  he 
said  no  inquiry  was  necessary  before  legis- 
lation on  this  all-important  question.  He 
felt  it  was  imperatively  called  for,  and  he 
considered  it  would  be  most  inconsistent 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members  now  to 
say  no  inquiry  was  necessary,  when  last 
year  they  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  because  such  inquiry  was  refused 
them.  The  great  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  both  outside  and  inside  the  House 
proves  that  such  inquiry  was  called  for. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  Irish  Members  in 
Dublin  a  few  days  ago.  The  number  assem- 
bled was  nine.  The  question  discussed  was 
the  poor-law,  and  there  were  five  distinct  and 
separate  opinions  expressed  at  that  meet- 
ing. Again,  in  the  present  debate,  mark 
the  various  opinions.  For  example — he 
was  now  and  at  all  times  in  favour  of  a 
poor-law  for  Ireland.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J  0*Con- 
nell),  wan  opposed  to  it,  so  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan).  There- 
fore, he  considered  inquiry  necessary;  but 
he  hoped,  and  from  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Mover,  he  believed,  that  that  in- 
quiry would  have  for  its  object  the  making 


the  law  more  efficient  for  the  proteotion  of 
the  destitute,  and  the  preventing  wealthy 
proprietors  of  the  soil  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  placing  the  burden  on 
other  shoulders.  He  now  approached  the 
subject  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Amendment. 
Had  he  ventured  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  reference  made  to 
Ireland,  he  would  have  anticipated  that 
Her  Majesty  would  have  congratulated 
Parliament  on  the  perfect  tranquillity 
which  existed  in  Ireland;  and  as  they  had 
always  heard  that  agitation  was  the  bane 
of  Ireland — that  nothing  could  be  done  for 
her  while  it  continued — that  extensive 
amelioration  would  be  the  oonsequence  of 
its  non-existence,  he  did  hope  that  enlarged 
measures  for  the  social  benefit  of  that 
country  would  be  recommended  in  the 
Speech,  by  reason  of  the  perfect  quiet 
that  reigns  in  Ireland.  Yet  now  for  the 
fifth  time,  within  almost  twelve  months, 
they  were  to  have  coercion,  and  the  con- 
stitution was  to  be  suspended  without  just 
cause,  for  he  denied  that  there  was,  at  the 
noble  Mover  of  the  Address  (Lord  H.  Vane) 
stated,  disaffection  in  Ireland.  Where  was 
the  proof  of  it  ?  He  asserted  that  all  poli- 
tical feeling  was  dead  in  Ireland — that  the 
people  were  sick  of  agitation,  and  though 
in  some  districts  in  the  north  disorganisa- 
tion existed,  still  he  believed  there  was 
much  exaggeration — ^much  of  false  state- 
ment and  of  absolute  hoaxing  in  what  was 
going  on  there;  and  in  the  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he 
asserted  that  there  was  no  justification  for 
the  demand  for  new  powers  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  noble  Mover 
said,  that  this  was  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
Lord  Clarendon.  Now,  he  ftiUy  admitted 
— for  he  would  never  disguise  a  conviction 
he  entertained — that  Lord  Clarendon  had 
exercised  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  with 
great  moderation.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  give  him  his  confidence  so  long 
as  he  defended,  by  his  station  and  his 
talents,  the  jury  system  in  Ireland.  [A 
laugh.]  Yes,  he  would  call  it  the  Irish  jury 
system — ^for  that  meant  the  jury  packing 
system.  Would  that  House  believe  it, 
that  on  a  late  occasion  out  of  a  list  on  the 
jury  book  of  2,900  Catholics,  and  1,600 
Protestants,  the  sheriff'  selected  a  panel  of 
177,  of  whom  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty-five  Catholics,  after  deducting  those 
who  were  dead,  or  could  not  attend,  or 
were  otherwise  objectionable;  and  of  Uiese 
twenty-five,  nineteen  were  placed  amongst 
the  last  sixty  names,  and  therefore,  had  no 
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chance  of  being  on  the  jury,  who  were  to 
try  a  Roman  Catholic  for  a  political  offence. 
This  system  of  exclusion  he  protested 
against — this  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation— this  setting  class  against  class; 
and  until  it  was  remedied,  Lord  Clarendon 
could  not  hope  for  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people.  A  trial  was  shortly  to  take 
place  in  that  country.  Let  a  new  system 
be  adopted — let  the  jury  be  fairly  and  in- 
discriminately selected,  and  he,  for  one, 
was  disposed  to  overlook  the  past,  provided 
redress  was  afforded  at  the  eleventh  hour 
for  the  wrong  heretofore  inflicted  on  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  accused, 
by  the  jury  packing  system  of  Ireland. 
Coercion  and  jury  packing  were  not  the 
way  to  govern  Ireland.  Do  her  justice — 
improve  her  social  condition — ^give  her 
people  an  interest  in  her  soil  and  in  her 
institutions — make  the  interest  of  one  class 
the  interest  of  the  other;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  you  obtain  the  confidence 
of  Ireland. 

Major  BLACK  ALL  expressed  his  sat- 
isfaction at  the  course  pursued  by  the  60- 
yemment,  and  he  trusted  that  one  result 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  would 
be  to  show  that  Irish  Members  in  asking 
for  an  investigation  had  not  been  actuated, 
aa  they  had  been  accused  of  being,  by  a 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  poor-law  altogether. 
He  could  answer  for  the  majority,  not  only 
of  Irish  Members  but  of  Irishmen,  that 
they  had  no  desire  to  shift  from  their  own 
shoulders  the  burden  of  supporting  their 
own  poor.  Their  solo  reason  for  asking 
for  inquiry  last  year  was,  to  stimulate  as 
much  as  possible  the  energies  of  the  people 
and  the  labour  of  the  country.  The  great 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country;  whereas  hitherto  employers  had 
found  that  by  giving  labourers  employment, 
they  had  not  relieved  themselves  at  all 
from  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  had,  at 
length,  become  intolerable.  In  amending 
the  poor-law,  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt 
it  to  ordinary  years,  to  what  he  hoped 
would  be  the  condition  of  Ireland.  A  great 
difference  of  opinion  naturally  prevailed 
amongst  Members  representing  different 
districts.  The  amount  of  destitution  varied. 
In  some  parts  it  was  frightful,  while  in 
others  it  was  comparatively  light.  He  re- 
collected hearing  a  gentleman  observe  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  that  the  poor- 
law  must  be  working  very  well  in  a  cer- 
tain district  of  Wicklow,  seeing  that  there 
were  no  con^laiuts  about  it.     The  ex- 


planation of  this  was,  that  in  Wicklow 
there  prevailed  remarkably  little  destitu- 
tion. A  similar  difference  of  opinion  would, 
under  similar  circumstances,  prevail  in 
England. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  although  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  feel* 
ing  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  it  would  be 
wholly  unjustifiable  to  refuse  inquiry,  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  state  his  belief  that 
Irish  Members  deceived  themselves  when 
they  fancied  that  the  evils  from  which  they 
suffered  resulted  from  the  working  of  the 
corn  law  —  [Laughter] — he  meant  the 
poor-law.  Hon.  Members  opposite  had 
spoken  so  much  of  late  respecting  the  corn 
law,  that  hiis  mistake  might  be  excused. 
The  great  complaint  made  by  Irish  Mem- 
bers was  that  an  excessive  amount  of  pau- 
perism existed  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  English  poor-law  was  at  present 
comparatively  little  complained  of;  but  if 
pauperism  existed  in  any  English  county 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  did  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  English  law  would  be 
complained  of  just  as  loudly  as  was  the 
Irish.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who 
spoke  last  (Major  Blackall),  had  declared 
that  Irish  people  having  property  were  not 
indisposed  to  support  the  poverty  of  their 
country.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear 
that  statement;  but  he  believed  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  shifting  of  the  burden 
of  poor-rates  in  Ireland  from  one  district 
to  another,  and  no  readjustment  of  the 
poor-law  staff,  however  expensive  it  might 
be  at  present,  would  save  Ireland  from  ab- 
solute ruin,  from  a  state  of  things  in  which 
one  half  of  the  population  would  cat  up  the 
other,  which  was,  in  fact,  nearly  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  F. 
French)  said  he  did  not  see  why  mort- 
gagees and  annuitants  should  not  bear  a 
portion  of  the  burden.  Was  not  the  hon. 
Member  aware  that  if  any  one  borrowed 
money  of  a  capitalist  in  this  country,  he 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pay  the  rate 
of  interest  bargained  for ;  and  that  if  he 
required  a  mortgagee  to  pay  a  portion  of 
his  rates,  the  only  result  would  oe,  either 
that  he  would  be  obliged  at  the  same  time 
to  offer  a  larger  rate  of  interest,  or  else 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
loan  ?  There  was,  in  fact,  no  more  help- 
less delusion  than  that  of  supposing,  as 
many  hon.  Members  did,  that  they  might 
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}}j  such  means  as  these  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  poverty  hy  which  they  were 
surrounded.  He  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  Committee  would  be  allowed  to  go 
into  other  questions  besides  that  of  the 
poor-law  itself;  but  the  attention  which  he 
had  paid  to  the  subject — though  not  an 
Irish  Member,  and  though  he  had  not  lived 
in  Ireland,  the  question  was  one  which  had 
not  been  neglected  by  him — had  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  the  resources 
of  Irish  land  were  developed,  the  people, 
having  no  power  of  supporting  themselves 
by  their  own  industry,  Irish  landlords 
would  remain  for  a  time  in  their  present 
position,  and  would  in  the  end  infallibly 
be  eaten  up.  There  was  no  one  here  who 
could  relieve  them  ;  there  was  not  wealth 
or  industry  enough  in  Great  Britain  to 
save  them,  if  they  were  able  to  do  nothing 
for  themselves.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  there  were  many  districts  of  Ireland — 
that  there  were,  in  fact,  many  counties — 
which,  at  that  moment,  were  in  such  a 
position  through  incumbrances,  mortgages, 
and  settlements  of  various  kinds,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  the  land,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  to  support  the  po- 
pulation. Last  year  a  Bill  had  passed 
through  Parliament  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment took  great  credit.  When  that  Bill 
came  down  from  the  other  House,  where  it 
encountered  many  difficulties,  the  Solicitor 
General  made  several  beneficial  alterations 
in  it.  At  the  last  stage,  however,  of  the 
measure  there  was  a  clause  added  to  it 
which  referred  to  the  service  of  certain 
notices,  which  clause  had  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying nineteen-twenticths  of  any  good 
that  was  likely  to  be  derived  from  it  when 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Solicitor 
General.  He  had  understood  that  that 
clause  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  He  did  not  positively 
affirm  that  such  was  the  case,  but  he  had 
heard  the  statement  on  pretty  good  autho- 
rity. He  now  asked  the  Government  if 
they  were  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
measure,  having  been  put  in  force,  had 
done  one  particle  of  good  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  operate  ?  They 
could  not,  he  thought,  point  out  a  single 
instance.  He  had  heard  of  one  instance, 
in  which  there  having  been  an  attempt  to 
put  the  Bill  in  force,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  Another  case  of  attempt 
he  had  been  informed  of,  in  which  consi- 
derable mischief  had  arisen ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  no  one  had  derived  the  slight- 


est benefit  from  the  measure  except  the 
Irish  lawyers.  Unless  the  House  could 
grapple  with  the  land  question,  no  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill,  no  Poor  Law  Bill, 
and  no  shifting  of  taxation  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  and  no  taxing  of  mort- ' 
gagees  or  proprietors  of  moveable  pro- 
perty, could  produce  any  beneficial  efifect. 
The  people  must  be  set  to  work  by  some 
means  or  other,  or  else  the  pauperism  of 
Ireland  would  eat  up  its  property. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  it  was  not 
often  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a 
speech  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester in  every  word  of  which  he  most 
entirely  concurred.  It  was  his  most  de- 
cided opinion,  that  unless  they  dealt  at 
once  with  the  land  question  in  Ireland,  and 
made  a  poor-law  which  would  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  they  would  do 
nothing,  and  would  have  to  come  down 
year  after  year  for  million  after  million  of 
the  public  money,  which  would  impoverish 
even  the  resources  of  this  great  empire, 
and,  instead  of  affording  real  and  lasting 
relief  to  Ireland,  it  would  only  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  very  evil  in  question.  The 
Economist  of  last  week  contained  a  little 
anecdote,  to  which  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  as  showing  the  effect 
of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  that 
country.  A  Scotch  farmer,  upon  beine 
asked  why  he  would  not  go  into  Ireland 
and  embrace  some  very  tempting  offer, 
and  invest  his  capital  there,  and  employ 
his  skill  and  industry,  made  this  answer, 
"  I  want  to  go  where  I  can  farm,  and  not 
to  pay  poor-rates.*'  This  answer  really 
involved  the  whole  question  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  It  was  not  that 
Scotch  farmers  or  English  capitalists  ob- 
jected to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  poor-rates;  but  when  they  invested 
their  money,  they  wanted  to  know,  with 
some  sort  of  approximation  to  the  truth, 
what  the  returns  to  the  capital  would  be. 
He  would  give  the  House  an  instance  of 
the  beneficial  operation  of  capital,  when 
something  like  a  return  to  it  could  be  cal- 
culated. In  the  very  worst  union  of  an 
electoral  division  in  the  worst  county  of 
the  worst  province  of  Ireland,  there  was  an 
island  called  Arran  More.  Upon  this 
island  was  such  a  nest  of  paupers,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
it.  A  Belfast  capitalist  came  forward  and 
said,  **  I  will  buy  the  island  '*  (the  island 
belonged  to  a  noble  Marquess),  **  but  I  de- 
mand, before  I  buy  it,  not  that  any  Govern- 
ment money  should  be  advanced  to  it;  not 
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that  it  may  be  relieyed  from  the  payment 
of  poor-rates;  not  that  it  may  be  dealt  with 
as  a  special  ease;  but  that  it  may  be  made 
an  electoral  division  of  by  itself."  The 
board  of  guardians,  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
this  worst  part  of  their  district,  ¥rrote  to 
the  Commissioners  to  ask  leave  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  powers  granted  under 
the  Act,  and  make  the  island  an  electoral 
division.  The  Commissioners  acceded  to 
the  request;  the  island  was  made  an  elec- 
toral division,  purchased  by  the  capitalist, 
and  the  work  of  imporvement  was  now  fast 
progressing  on  the  island.  Now  here  was 
a  case  in  which  the  resources  of  the  land 
were  developed.  It  was  not  a  case  of  re- 
ligious or  political  triumph,  but  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  a  calculatien  of  "  what 
return  shall  I  get  for  my  money  ?"  The 
House  would  perceive  then  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difKcult  to  deal  with  such 
cases  as  these.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  they  were  to  awake 
some  morning  and  discover  that  a  line  had 
been  drawn  through  their  estates,  and  that 
thus  one  half  the  laud  was  thrown  into  one 
parish  and  the  other  half  into  another;  yet 
such  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  that  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commissioners  had  drawn  lines 
over  extensive  districts.  He  was  not  giv- 
ing utterance  merely  to  his  own  theories 
on  the  subject;  he  told  the  House  what 
was  the  case  where  the  resources  of  the 
land  were  allowed  to  be  developed.  He 
knew  it  might  be  said  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these 
cases.  It  might  be  said  by  persons  who 
managed  their  own  property  well,  "  We 
manage  our  own  property,  and  attend  to 
our  own  poor;  let  the  remainder  be  pro- 
vided for  by  other  and  more  general 
means.**  Those  parties,  however,  who 
advocated  the  small  area  of  taxation  were 
perfectly  willing  to  bear  their  portion  of  a 
burden  of  a  rate  in  aid,  over  and  above  a 
certain  amount  which  might  be  expended 
by  themselves.  The  difficulty  in  that  re- 
spect would  therefore  cease  upon  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  electoral  divisions  required  revision. 
Nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioners,  sitting 
perhaps  in  their  carriages,  on  the  nearest 
road,  marked  the  country  out  into  off-hand 
divisions,  wholly  regardless  of  parks,  or 
properties,  or  parishes,  or  unions,  or  baro- 
nies, or  even  of  counties.  He  was  aware 
that  a  Boundary  Commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1847;  it  would  be  premature  to 
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state  what  they  intended  to  do,  but  it 
would  not  be  premature  to  state  that  the 
tendency  of  the  report  of  that  Commission 
would  be,  unless  public  rumour  very  much 
belied  them,  to  make  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  area  of  taxation  for  poor- 
law  purposes.  He  should  have  wished  to 
have  known  what  portion  of  the  poor-law 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  main- 
tain. He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  open  to  some  severe  blame, 
when  this  debate  was  concluded,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  refused  to  specify 
upon  what  portion  of  the  Irish  poor-law 
they  were  detennined  to  take  their  stand. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  had  said  that  they  were 
prepared  to  take  their  stand  upon  the 
main  points  of  the  poor-law.  Tnat  was 
merely  begging  the  question,  for  he  did 
not  state  what  those  '*  main  points  '* 
were.  Were  the  Government  prepared 
to  stand  to  the  system  of  outdoor  re- 
lief to  the  ablebodied?  Were  they  dis- 
posed to  support  the  taxation  upon  the  ten- 
ant ?  Would  they  continue  their  support 
to  the  quarter-acre  clause  ?  Were  they  dis- 
posed to  make  any  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent existing  boards  ?  Did  they  pro- 
pose to  make  any  alteration  affecting 
the  interests  of  immediate  lessors  ?  In 
what  manner  did  they  propose  to  consider 
the  question  of  tithes  in  reference  to  the 
incidents  of  the  poor-rates  ?  Were  these 
subjects  to  be  meddled  with  or  not?  If 
not,  let  them  state  it.  If  they  were  to  be 
touched,  he  maintained  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  shrink  from  its  responsibility  if 
it  did  not  openly  avow  its  intentions  on  the 
subject,  and  their  conduct  would  give  rise 
to  unfoimded  hopes  and  vague  misappre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  the  re- 
port, very  generally  and  widely  spread, 
that  the  Government  had  had  recourse  to 
this  Committee  because  they  were,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  poor-law  of  Ireland,  a 
divided  Government;  they  gave  no  reason 
to  the  people  to  believe  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Committee  would  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  determination;  «and  the 
general  opinion  would  be,  that  they  de- 
layed legislation  upon  the  matter  because 
they  found  themselves  incompetent  to  per- 
form the  task. 

Colonel  DUNNE  observed,  that  the 
resolutions  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Fagan)  had  referred,  were  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  resolutions,  but  simply  sug- 
gestions, emanating  from  various  parts  of 
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Ireland.     There  certainly  had  been  much 
difference  of   opinion  at  the   meeting   in 
question,  even  more  than  had  been  stated, 
for  there  being  nine  gentlemen  present, 
there  had  been  declared  ten  differences  of 
opinion,  so  that  one  gentleman  must  have 
differed  in  opinion  from  himself,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  eight  gentlemen.     He  con- 
sidered that  the  Government  were  adopt- 
ing a  wise  course  in  appointing  this  Com- 
mission.    In  the  course  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion, he  had  the  honour  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee  on  the   same  subject; 
but  he  was  then  told  that  bis  Motion  was 
premature,  that  the  measure  had  not  yet 
received  a  fair  trial.     The  measure  had 
now  received   a  fair  trial;   and  he   was 
grateful  to  the  Government  for  the  course 
they  now  proposed  to  take  on  the  subject. 
He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  result  of 
the   inquiry  of  the  Committee  would  be 
most  beneficial.     No  poor- law  could  ever 
be  framed  with  such  an  amount  of  talent 
and  judgment  as   to   enable  it  to  supply 
the  wants  of  some  of  the  districts  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.     Where  the  valuation  of 
the  property  was   insufficient  to   support 
the  population  resident  upon  it,  some  other 
remedy  must  be  sought  for.     The   hon. 
and  gallant  Member  then  referred  to  the 
union  of  Skibbereen,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  104,508  persons,  while  the  pro- 
perty of  the  district  was  valued  at  98,255^., 
beinjg  about  17*;  or  iSs,  a  head.     The 
iJirhole  property  of  the  country  was  melt- 
ing away»  and  Ireland  would  become  one 
mass  of  pauperism  unless   some  remedy 
were  applied.     The  poor-laws  of  England 
and  of  Ireland  were  in  many  respects  es- 
sentially different,  both  in  their  principle 
and  their  operation.     The  hon.   Member 
for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford)  had 
already  referred  to  the  disruption  of  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  parcelled  out  in  the 
most  capricious  manner ;  and  he  had  also 
to  complain  that  the  poor-law  returns  were 
got  up  in  a  very  imperfect  way.     He  must 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween support  inside  and  outside  of  the 
workhonftc,    without    which    there    never 
would  be  any  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.     One  of  the  great  de- 
fects in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
had  been  the  mixing  up  two  questions  es- 
sentially different:  the  one,  the  ordinary 
poor-law,  applicable  to  a    sound  state  of 
society;  the  other,  that  relief  of  destitution 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  exceptional 
application  of  a  general  dearth.     These 


cases  should  be  treated  upon  wholly  differ- 
ent principles.  One  enormous  evil  of  the 
present  system  was,  that  it  inflicted  double 
oppression  upon  the  very  men  who  most 
earnestly  applied  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  in  particular  to  the 
cases  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  Lord  Fam- 
ham,  who  having  no  paupers  whatever 
upon  their  own  properties;  but  on  the  con- 
trary giving  constant  employment  to  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  men,  were,  by  the  unjust 
distribution  of  tho  taxation  area,  madb  to 
pay  enormously  beyond  anything  like  their 
fair  proportion.  The  whole  thing,  in  fact, 
needed  thorough  revision.  The  ordinary 
practice  must  be  completely  remodelled. 
In  the  retitrns,  too,  there  must  be  a  care- 
ful adherence  to  the  facts.  As  to  the  pre- 
sent returns,  they  were  almodt  all  of  them 
mere  deceptions,  mixing  up  figures  and 
statements  having  no  sort  of  connexion, 
except  in  the  purpose  of  the  parties  ad- 
vancing them  for  their  own  purposes.  He 
said,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  an  inquiry;  and  if  that  inquiry  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
announced,  he  (Colonel  Dunne)  should  give 
him  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  SADLIER  said,  he  could  not  for- 
get that  the  extremely  onerous  and  impor- 
tant duties  of  Sebretary  for  Ireland^  con- 
jointly with  those  of  a  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, and  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
all  devolved  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronot 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  oppositie,  fol*  whom 
he  felt  disposed,  therefore,  to  make  very 
great  allowances.  He  hoped,  howeveri 
that  those  pertinent  questions  which  bad 
been  put  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford)  i^oidd 
be  distinctly  answered  before  the  close  of 
the  debate;  and  in  the  meantime  he  must 
complain  that  the  Irish  Secretary  had  al- 
together abstained  from  laying  before  the 
House  those  matured  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  he  should  have  thought  be 
must  have  formed  as  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Commission.  He  should  have 
thought  that  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  shown  them  something  of  the 
unanimity  that  prevailed  amongst  his  Col- 
leagues, and  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton  would  have  been  laid  before  the  House. 
He  trusted,  moreover,  that  some  Meinber 
of  tho  Cabinet  would  explain  to  the  House 
the  principle  upon  which  the  poor-rates 
were  at  present  collected  in  Ireland.  As 
he  understood  tho  matter,   it  waa  done 
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something  in  this  way — The  guardiaDB 
met  and  discorered  that  the  sum,  say  of 
5,000^,  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  They  consulted  their 
clerk,  and  inquired  what  rate  would  he 
necessary  in  order  to  realise  that  sum. 
He  would  respond,  perhaps,  1^.  in  the 
pound.  That  rate  would  he  accordingly 
struck,  and  the  collectors  would  go  forth 
to  collect  it.  In  seven  or  eight  weeks  the 
bollectors  would  return,  hut  instead  of  hav- 
ing received  5,000i.,  they  had  prohahly 
not  got  in  more  than  3,0002.  What  was 
then  to  be  done?  Another  rate  must 
be  struck,  perhaps  of  4d.  in  the  pound. 
Again  the  collectors  go  forth,  and  after 
another  lengthened  absence  they  return 
with  1,500^,  and  this  second  sum  has 
been  collected  almost  entirely  from  the 
very  persons  who  paid  the  first  rate;  whilst 
those  who  evaded  the  first  rate,  evaded 
the  second  also.  This  was  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  a  certain  set  of  miserable 
landlords,  whom  he  need  not  further  par- 
ticularise, to  have  upon  their  estates  a 
class  of  tenants  who  were  able  to  pay  rack 
rents,  but  could  not  pay  the  poor-rates. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  Ireland's  grievances,  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  that  country  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 
When  he  (Mr.  Sadlier)  asked  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  a 
question  upon  that  subject  last  Session, 
he  stated  he  had  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and 
felt  that  it  was  a  very  desirable  measure, 
still  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  bring  it 
forward  at  that  time.  This  was  a  measure 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  an  efficient 
poor-law  in  Ireland;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  the  question  whether  a  law  of 
settlement  should  be  retrospective  or  not, 
unless  they  ascertained  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  on  that  subject.  With 
respect  to  mortgagees,  he  thought  it  very 
desirable  that  it  should  not  go  forth  to  the 
public,  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
make  them  contribute  towards  the  poor- 
rate,  as  nothing  could  tend  more  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  capital  into  Ire- 
land. He  hoped  that  in  the  present  Ses-  I 
sion,  a  Registration  Bill  would  bo  intro- ; 
duced  by  some  Member  of  the  Cabinet ; ; 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  English  Bill : 
must  be  perfectly  futile,  unless  the  regis- 
tration also  extended  to  Ireland.  Some , 
allusions  had  been  made  to  the  subject  of 
the  area  of  taxation,  which  would  be  one 


of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
Let  the  House  compare  England  with  Ire- 
land in  this  respect.  In  this  country  there 
was  a  cultivable  area  of  about  25,000,000 
acres,  whilst  in  Ireland  the  cultivable 
area  was  something  above  13,000,000 
acres.  In  England  there  were  533  unions 
and  union  houses;  but  in  Ireland  the  law 
was  expected  to  work  successfully  with 
about  132  Unions  and  union  houses.  Of 
these  533  in  England,  only  42  exceeded 
100,000  acres  in  extent,  whilst  in  Ireland 
there  were  107  with  an  area  exceeding 
100,000  acres;  and  of  those  no  less  than 
25  exceeded  200,000  acres.  The  average 
population  of  the  English  uniond  did  not 
exceed  23,400;  but  the  average  of  the 
Irish  unions  was  something  above  62,000. 
In  Ireland  there  were  ten  unions  whose 
population  exceeded  100,000;  in  !^ngland 
there  were  only  six.  This  shoi^ed  the 
great  social  differences  of  the  country,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  from  the  Governibent 
how  they  proposed  td  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus agricultural  population.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  ex- 
pressed his  deliberate  opinion,  a  yety  short 
time  ago,  that  the  introduction  of  outdoor 
relief  into  Ireland  would  not  remove  any 
of  the  difficulties  or  distress,  but  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  perpetuate  them,  and 
to  fix  them  where  they  were.  He  had 
heard  the  noble  Lord  talk  of  large  pasture 
farms,  of  a  yeoman  tenantry,  and  the  value 
of  having  in  Ireland  a  peasant  proprietary; 
but  he  had  never  seen  the  noble  Lord  come 
forward  with  any  practical,  direct,  and 
well-digested  system  of  legislation,  bjr 
which  they  could  meet  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  should 
be  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  poor- 
law  without  the  contemporaneous  introduc- 
tion of  auxiliary  and  adjunctive  measures 
of  a  remedial  nature.  He  trusted  they 
should  be  informed,  before  the  debate 
closed,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Cabinet  to  insist  on  a  system  by  which  < 
they  should  have  the  ratepayers  rcpfesented 
by  elected  guardians,  and  associated  with 
some  persons  who  would  represent  th^ 
poor-law  guardians.  If  the  Government 
were  to  take  into  their  immediate  con- 
sideration the  system  upon  which  Ir(iland 
had  been  cast  into  unions,  they  would  find 
that  no  alteration  or  amendment  that  could 
take  place  would  have  the  effect  of  reliev- 
ing the  destitution,  or  of  giving  a  stimulus 
L2 
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to  industry  in  Ireland.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  when  the  poor-law  was 
introduced  into  this  country,  the  system  of 
parochial  divisions  was  adopted.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  an  existing  district 
in  Ireland  was  this.  In  Tralee,  the  popu- 
lation in  some  electoral  divisions  did  not 
exceed  1,300,  whilst  in  other  electoral  di- 
visions in  the  same  union  they  exceeded 
23,000.  The  area  of  some  of  the  elec- 
toral divisions  in  the  Tralee  union  did  not 
exceed  3,186  acres,  whilst  in  others  it  was 
23,321  acres.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  take  this  subject  into  their  serious 
consideration;  he  trusted  they  would  insist 
on  a  review  of  the  entire  system  on  which 
the  unions  and  electoral  divisions  had  been 
formed;  and  if  the  Committee  should  omit 
to  consider  it,  he  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  that  the  imions  and  elec- 
toral divisions  in  Ireland  were  so  con- 
structed that  they  should  approximate  to 
the  size,  and  character,  and  circumstances 
of  the  English  unions.  Instead  of  132  or 
133  unions  in  Ireland,  they  should  have 
double  that  number.  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, the  sizes  of  the  unions  and  electoral 
divisions  were  more  uniform.  He  com- 
plained very  much  that  the  Government 
had  not  come  forward  and  stated  explicitly 
what  measures  they  meant  to  introduce  of 
a  remedial  character  for  Ireland.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  introduce  some  mea- 
sure to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  reco- 
very of  the  arrears  of  poor-rate  in  Ireland. 
Sib  G.  grey  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sadlier)  had  adverted  to  a 
variety  of  topics,  all  of  them  of  great  im- 
portance; but  with  respect  to  the  details 
of  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  they  were 
better  fitted  for  a  reference  to  a  Committee; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  the  despatch  of  the  business 
to  abstain  from  following  him  in  the  consid- 
eration of  those  details.  There  were  a  few 
portions,  however,  to  which  he  would  refer. 
First,  as  to  the  collection  of  rates.  The 
hon.  Member  had  said  that  an  estimate 
having  been  made  of  what  was  required  for 
a  given  parish,  the  collector  who  had  gone 
to  colleot  the  rates  had  returned  to  the 
guardians  stating  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion had  remained  uncollected,  not  from 
'positive  inability  to  pay  them,  but  from  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  that  the  law  had 
not  been  enforced.  [Mr.  Sadlier  :  From 
both  causes;  chiefly  from  their  destitution.] 
They  could  not  frame  a  law  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rates  where  there  was  a  positive  in- 
ability to  pay.     [Mr.  Sadlier  :  Yes,  from 


the  land.]  The  hon.  Member  would  find 
no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  enforce  the  poor- 
law  to  the  utmost  in  the  collection  of  rates. 
With  respect  to  the  Boundary  Commission, 
he  had  to  state  that  the  first  report  of 
the  Commission  had,  within  the  last  few 
days,  been  transmitted  to  the  Government 
and  laid  on  the  table.  He  believed  that 
many  hon.  Members  who  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  these  Commissioners  could 
testify  to  the  diligence  and  patience  with 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 
He  would  not  state  from  recollection  the 
general  tenor  of  their  report,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members  in  a  very 
short  time.  He  would  only  say  that  the 
report  had  been  referred  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  that  they  might  report  on 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  carry- 
ing its  recommendations  into  effect.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sadlier)  stated  that 
the  unions  in  Ireland  had  not  been  made 
on  a  uniform  principle.  In  that  he  quite 
agreed;  and  it  was  because  he  agreed  in 
that  opinion  that  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion was  appointed.  He  had  decided  upon 
appointing  that  Commission  before  the 
Motion  was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Portarlington  (Colonel  Dunne),  and  he  had 
so  stated  himself  to  a  deputation  of  Irish 
gentlemen.  In  Ulster,  he  believed,  the 
Commissioners  did  not  find  that  any  alter- 
ation in  the  unions  was  generally  desired. 
In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  these  unions 
were  formed  on  a  different  scale;  and  he 
believed  there  was  a  tendency  to  assimilate 
them  to  those  of  Ulster.  As  to  electoral 
divisions,  he  could  not  encourage  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  reduction  of  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  townlands.  The 
Committee  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners;  and 
he  would  now  only  express  a  hope  that  the 
report  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
founded  would  tend  to  abridge  the  labour 
of  the  Committee,  and  save  them  much 
trouble.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Sadliec) 
seemed  to  expect  that  the  Government 
should  be  prepared  to  give  explicit  answers 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  poor-law;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) found  fault  with  the  Government  for 
not  at  once  producing  a  Bill  of  their  own 
on  the  subject.  He  believed  that  if  they 
had  done  so,  the  result  would  have  been, 
it  would  have  been  attacked  by  all  the 
Irish  Gentlemen,  even  though  each  of  them 
differed  from  the  other.     He  was  not  pre- 
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pared  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
had  heen  asked;  hut  he  would  say,  in  re- 
ply to  the  most  important  question  ad- 
dressed to  him  hy  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Northamptonshire  that  Goyernment  were 
going  into  the  Committee  without  any  in- 
tention of  altering  the  principle  on  which 
the  poor-law  was  founded,  or  the  principle 
of  relief  which  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
1847.  As  to  their  falling  hack  on  the 
original  law,  or  taking  away  the  power  of 
relieving  the  ablebodied  under  any  circum- 
stances, ho  felt  it  right  to  state  that  Go- 
yernment entertained  no  such  intention. 
Their  ohject  was,  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
main  object  in  yiew,  which  was,  to  preserye 
from  starvation  thousands  of  the  people  of 
Ireland;  for  he  believed  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  poor-law,  thousands  would 
have  perished  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  details 
as  to  the  working  of  the  poor-law :  both 
^the  hour  of  the  night  and  the  occasion 
rendered  that  course  inexpedient;  but  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to 
explain  why  he  had  determined,  with  great 
reluctance,  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan). 
He  had  come  to  that  determination  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  the  Ministers  were  not  pre- 
pared with  any  measure  to  remedy  the 
abuses  of  the  present  Irish  Poor  Law.  It 
was  stated  in  the  proposed  Amendment, 
that  a  feeling  of  discontent,  augmented  by 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  still  exists.  He 
thought  that  too  self-evident  a  proposition 
to  be  denied,  and  ho  confessed  that  he 
shared  in  that  discontent,  and  that  it  was 
much  augmented  by  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord.  The  reason  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  for  doing  nothing,  namely, 
the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  Irish 
Members,  had,  he  thought,  no  weight  what- 
ever. It  had  been  stated,  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Irish  Members  in  Dublin,  at  which 
only  nine  attended,  there  were  five  distinct 
plans  proposed  for  the  alteration  of  the 
poor-laws.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be 
only  an  additional  reason  why  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  have  come  for- 
ward with  some  distinct  proposition  of  their 
own  upon  the  subject.  If  the  noble  Lord 
said,  that  he  would  wait  until  the  Irish 
Members  agreed  amongst  themselves,  that 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  there 
should  be  no  legislatioa  at  all,  which  de- 


claration would,  he  believed,  he  received 
with  a  feeling  ojf  discontent  and  dismay  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  LUCIUS  O'BRIEN  deprecated  the 
delay  of  the  Government  in  taking  the  al- 
teration of  the  poor-law  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  the  real  dif- 
ficulty  which  that  part  of  Ireland  with 
which  he  was  connected,  had  to  struggle 
with  was,  the  flight  of  those  tenants  who 
possessed  capital,  and  the  consequent  dan- 
ger of  a  great  portion  of  the  land  becom- 
ing waste.  He  did  not  object  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  he  thought  it  might  perform 
many  important  services;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  trusted  that  Government  would 
not  delay  submitting  the  report  of  the 
Commission  to  the  House  for  consideration. 
If  they  did  they  might  depend  upon  it 
they  would  have  to  propose  a  grant  next 
year  for  Munster,  which  would  by  that 
time  be  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  Con- 
naught.  He  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House  while  he  read  a  few  sentences  from 
a  letter  he  had  recently  received  from  a 
gentleman,  better  able  than  any  man  he 
knew  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  read  the 
letter  in  question,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  multitudes  of  large  holders  of 
land  in  Ireland  were  throwing  up  their 
farms;  that  thousands  of  Acres  were  being 
surrendered — that  a  large  extent  of  land 
must  consequently  be  unproductive — that 
the  owners  had  no  money,  no  capital,  and 
no  credit  wherewith  to  carry  on  their  pur- 
suits— that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  better 
class  of  farmers  were  leaving  the  country' 
and  emigrating  to  America — that  many 
more  were  winding  up  and  remaining  at 
home,  waiting  the  issue  of  events;  and 
that  by  and  by  these  latter  might  resume 
their  former  holdings,  or  take  others  at 
more  moderate  rents  than  heretofore.  He 
(Mr.  Monsell)  assured  the  House  that  there 
was  a  vast  emigration  now  going  on  from 
the  south  of  Ireland,  particularly  from  the 
port  of  Limerick,  and  that  that  emigration 
consisted  not  of  the  cottiers,  or  of  persons 
without  capital,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  capitalists  were  the  persons  who  were 
going  away,  and  that  the  persons  for  whom 
employment  must  be  found  were  remaining. 
It  was  most  important  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  panic  which 
was  the  cause  of  such  a  disastrous  state  of 
things.  Was  it  not  necesEary,  then,  to 
avert  the  panic  which  was  causing  the  evil? 
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He  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  prepared  in  a  very  fevir 
days  to  introduce  some"  measure  to  accele- 
rate the  division  of  the  electoral  districts, 
and  to  divert  the  poor-rates  to  the  purposes 
of  emigration,  otherwise  the  capitalists 
would  continue  to  go  away  :  those  of  them 
who  remained  would  be  left  with  incumber- 
ed estates,  and  a  miserable  class  of  unem- 
ployed paupers  would  have  to  be  employed, 
not  from  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  observed,  that  thehon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Monsell)  laboured  under  a 
mistake  if  he  supposed  that  the  evils  of 
which  he  complained  existed  only  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  for  they  were  general 
in  Ireland.  The  capitalists  were  going 
away  from  every  part  of  the  country;  and 
if  the  principle  were  to  be  adopted  of  leav- 
ing the  ablebodied  to  be  fed  on  charity, 
then  the  owners  had  better  leave  the  coun- 
try at  once.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  red  re- 
publican ;  for  he  appeared  desirous  of  car- 
rying out  in  Ireland  measures  which  had 
utterly  failed  in  France.  If  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  change  their  policy,  they 
would  have  to  feed  a  population  of  eight 
millions. 

Sir  G.  grey  begged  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  had  not  said  anything 
to  lead  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  suppose  they 
would  attempt  to  feed  eight  millions  of  the 
people.  The  Government  were  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
had  no  intention  of  retracing  their  steps. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  reason 
the  farmers  of  Ireland  were  emigrating  and 
carrying  away  their  money,  was  because 
they  had  no  security  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  that  country.  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
this  point — that  as  an  accompaniment  to 
liny  amendment  of  the .  Irish  poor-law,  a 
measure  must  bo  introduced  to  give  secu- 
rity to  the  farmer  for  the  improvement  of 
the  spil,  which  security  he  did  not  now 
possess.  Industry  would  only  exist  where 
it  had  a  right  to  that  which  industry  created; 
and,  in  a  country  where  the  industrious 
man  had  no  prospect  of  receiving  a  return 
for  his  labour,  there  could  be  no  industry 
and  no  employment.  A  want  of  employ- 
ment was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  in  Ireland, 
and  employment  would  be  given  if  the  ne- 
cessary security  were  afforded  to  the  in- 
dustrious. 

Mr.  ST.  GEORGE  said,  he  wished  to 


remark  that  much  of  the  bad  working  ef 
the  poor-law  was  owing  to  the  4:1.  valua- 
tion clause.  He  thought  that  every  man 
should  be  liable  for  the  poor-rate  for  hia 
own  holding;  but  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stood  the  Commissioners  wished  to  get  tbp 
name  of  the  immediate  lessor  on  their  books 
wherever  they  possibly  could  succeed  in 
doing  so. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Committee  about  to  be  appointed  would 
be  supplied  by  the  Government  with  all 
the  necessary  statistical  facts  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  for 
facts  were  much  more  important  than 
mere  opinions  delivered  in  the  House.  He 
hoped  that  the  returns,  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  for  a  future  day,  would  be  sub- 
mitted, tending  to  show  the  moyement9 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  effect  produced  by  clearances  through- 
out the  country  during  several  years  past 
should  be  stated,  otherwise  the  Commit- 
tee would  scarcely  know  the  effect  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  area.  The  Committee* 
should  know  how  many  tenants  were  evict- 
ed from  their  holdings  for  the  last  few 
years;  they  should  also  be  made  acquainted 
with  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  amount  of  emigration,  and  the 
number  of  vagrants  passing  through  the 
country;  and  as  these  several  returns  were 
of  essential  importance  to  enable  a  right 
judgment  to  be  formed,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  furnish 
them. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  said,  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  all  the  returns  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  but  thai 
every  return  he  could  give,  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject,  he  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  producing. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

TROOPS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  moved— 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  llousc,  Returns 
of  the  number  of  Troops  of  the  liine  or  other 
Forces  employed  in  tho  Insurrection  in  Ireland, 
as  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  from  tho 
Throne  ;  together  with  the  list  and  names  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  forces  engaged  on  both  sides  : — And,  of  the 
amount  of  expenses  and  cost  in  sending  Troops 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  in  moving  the 
several  regiments  and  other  armed  forces  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  the  said 
alleged  Insurrection." 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said  that,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  army  in  Ireland  WM 
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NORTH  WALES  RAILWAY  COAfPANY. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  MONTEAGLE, 
Thomas  King,  a  Servant  of  this  House, 
Samuel  Lethbridgo,  au  Assistant  Door- 
keeper, Captain  Harness,  Secretary  of  the 
Railway  Board,  and  W.  B.  Scoones,  a 
Messenger  of  the  said  Board,  were  called 
in,  and  successively  examined  as  to  the 
Service  of  the  Orders  of  this  House  of  the 
3rd  and  25th  of  August  last,  for  certain 
Accounts  relating  to  the  said  Railway 
Company ;  and  Robert  Hogwood,  a  Door- 
keeper of  this  House,  was  called  in,  and 
examined  as  to  the  Service  of  the  Order  of 
this  House  of  the  5th  of  September  last, 
for  the  Attendance,  at  the  Bar  of  thjs 
House,  of  WiUiam  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man, and  John  Marriner,  Esq.,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  said  Company. 

Examination  ordered  to  be  printed.. 

INGROSSING.  Ac.  OF  BILLS, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  acquainted 
the  House,  that  the  Clerk  Assistant  h^d 
prepared  and  laid  on  -the  table,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  a 
report  of  his  communication  with  the 
authorities  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  said  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Then  it  was  moved — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  beit  Mode  for  di«poD»|ng  with  th^ 
System  of  IngrotsmcDt  and  Inrohuent. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


disposed,  the  manner  in  which  the  officers 
had  commanded,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
troops,  no  collision  whatever  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no 
return  of  killed  and  wounded.  With  re- 
ference to  the  expense  of  sending  the 
troops  to  Ireland,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan)  would  not  put 
the  Government  to  the  trouble  of  searching 
the  Admiralty  and  Commissariat  Depart- 
ments for  the  various  items,  as  the  seai-ch 
would  occupy  considerable  time,  and,  if 
successful,  would  not  convey  any  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  public.  He  had  no 
objection  to  give  a  return  of  the  number  of 
troops  station^  in  Ireland  during  the 
three  months  of  the  anticipated  outbreak. 

Mb.  GRATTAN  said,  his  object  in 
moving  for  the  returns  was  to  show  that 
the  wor4  '*  insurreotion*'  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  did  not  mean  insurrection. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

ARRESTS  UNDER  THE    SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 

Mil.  GRATTAN  then  moved— 

"  For  a  return  of  the  number  and  namoa  of 
persons  arrested  undor  the  Suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  the  length  of  impri- 
sonment, and  if  let  out  on  biiil  or  otherwise." 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  grant  this  return.  He  could  not 
give  the  offences  charged  against  each  in- 
dividual, but  the  number  and  names  of  the 
persons  arrested  under  the  suspension  of 
the  Act  would  bo  laid  on  the  table  to- 
morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  RAJAHSHIP  OF  SATTARA. 

Mb.  HUME  moved— 

**  For  copies  of  any  Despatch  or  Correspondence, 
secret  or  otherwise,  from  the  Court  of  Directory  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Governor  General  of 
India  in  Council,  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and  communicating  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  on  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  the  Sattara  State,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  late  I^jah ;  together  with  all  Correspon- 
dence, secret  or  otherwise,  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  India,  from  the  Hth  day  of  October, 
1 847,  and  not  already  laid  before  Parliament ;  as 
also.  Copies  of  all  Minutes  recorded  by  Members 
of  Council  in  India,  and  Dissents,  Protests,  or 
Minutes  recorded  by  any  Member  or  Members  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  on  that  subject." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o^olock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  6, 1849. 

MrwirrBS.!  Nnw  Wnrr.— For  StafRird  County  (SouUieni 
DivMion)  v.  Viaoount  Ingestre,  now  Earl  TaUrat. 

Public  Biu.!*.— !<>  Habe««  Corpu*  Suipeosion  (IreUnd); 
Inralvent  Members. 

PrrtTfoim  pRBscirrBD.  By  Mr.  John  Townelejr,  ftma 
a  PubUc  MeeUnc  bdd  in  Uie  Meduurict'  Hall,  Bevtrtoy, 
and  by  Mr.  Walter,  ftora  the  Town  of  Nottit^ham,  fcr 
an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land Clcfgy.— By  Colonel  Dunne,  from  tho  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  MidleCon  Union,  for  an  Alteratioa  of 
the  Poor  Law  (Ireland). — From  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Ncnagh  Quarter  Sessions,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor 
Law  (Ireland),  and  in  fevour  of  other  Remedial  Meatutct. 
— By  Lord  Ashley,  fnmi  the  Board  of  Ouacdians  of  the 
Bath  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act— 
By  Mr.  Chlsbolm  Anstey,  ftom  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Rivar  Lm,  and  Othm,  JnhaMtaals  of  the  City  of  Covk, 
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for  a  Better  Regulation  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland). 
>-By  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenal,  ftom  the  Inhabitants  of  War- 
ringtc«n»  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  for  Referring  War 
Disputes  to  Arbitration. — By  Mr.  Per(iect»  ftom  the 
Cleigy,  Magistrates,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of 
Lewes,  Sussex,  for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  In- 
tercourse. 

INDIAN  ARMY— HONORARY  MEDALS. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether, 
as  medals  had  heen  given  to  the  Army  for 
past  services  in  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
to  the  Navy  for  the  exploits  of  the  last 
war,  the  veterans  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Crown  and  the  East  India  Company  were 
to  have  a  similar  attention  paid  to  them  for 
the  battles  of  Assaye,  Lasswarec,  Maheid- 
poor,  Kirkee,  <fce.  ? 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  begged  to  sta,te, 
in  answer  to  the  question  put  bj-  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume),  that  the  medals  could 
not  be  granted  upon  the  occasions  to  which 
he  alluded,  as  the  regular  course  was  that 
they  should  only  be  granted  to  the  officers 
and  men  for  those  battles  for  which  they 
had  already  been  granted  to  the  generals 
commanding,  or  other  superior  officers.  If 
his  hon.  Friend  would  look  to  the  order 
issued  June  1,  1847,  he  would  see  that 
these  were  the  conditions  on  which  medals 
were  to  be  granted.  If  they  were  to  ex- 
tend the  occasions,  it  must  be  done  by  ano- 
ther order. 

Mr.  HUME  wanted  to  know  why  the 
order  was  not  extended  to  all  ? 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND— THE  HUDSON'S 
BAY  COMPANY. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  wished  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  charter 
or  grant  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  also  any  cor- 
respondence which  might  have  passed  on 
the  subject  since  the  last  papers  moved  for 
in  the  past  Session  ?  He  wished  also  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  lay  on  the  table  a  report,  which  he  was 
given  to  understand  had  been  received  from 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  to  investigate  certain 
complaints  made  by  persons  inhabiting  the 
Red  River  Settlement  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  officers,  with  any  correspon- 
dence relating  thereto  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  no  objection  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  papers  first  aUuded  to 
by  the  noble  Earl,  namely,  those  respect- 
ing the  grant  of  Vancouver's  Island.  With 
respect  to  the  report  of  which  the  noble 


Lord  spoke,  he  was  not  aware  whether  the 
document  was  now  in  the  Colonial  Office; 
he  would  take  care,  however,  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made,  and  infonn  the 
noble  Earl. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  wished  to  put  some 
questions  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, he  begged  to  ask  if  the  Goyem- 
ment  had  any  measure  in  preparation  with 
a  view  to  altering  and  making  it  more  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  who  reported  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  last  Session  o£  Parliament? 
Next,  whether  the  noble  Lord  intended  to 
propose  any  measure  for  the  fusion  of  the 
episcopal  and  common  funds  ?  Thirdly, 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
legislate  with  regard  to  the  reform  of  ca- 
thedral establishments,  so  as  to  render 
them  more  generally  efficient  and  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction  ? 
And,  lastly,  whether  they  intended  to  pro- 
pose any  one  or  all  such  measures  during 
the  present  Session  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  certainly  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Horsman's)  questions  when  he 
put  them  on  a  former  night.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  it  is  intended  to  propose  a  Bill 
in  the  present  Session  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion ;  and  that  measure  will  be  founded 
partly  upon  the  Bill  that  was  formerly  pro- 
posed to  the  House  by  the  Government, 
and  pai*tly  upon  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  which  he  has  alluded.  With  respect 
to  the  next  question,  as  to  the  union  of 
the  episcopal  and  common  funds,  the  Go- 
vernment have  decided  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure upon  that  subject  also,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  present  Session,  With  regard  to  pro- 
posing changes  in  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments, the  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  thAt 
great  reforms  have  already  been  made  in 
those  establishments;  and  I  am  certainly 
of  opinion  that  further  improvements  may 
be  made,  but  I  cannot  at  present  under- 
take to  introduce  any  measure  upon  the 
subject. 

THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 
Mr.  HUME  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  whether  any  steps  had  been 
taken,  as  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  last  Session,  to  provide  a  proper  situa* 
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tion  in  the  National  Gallery  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  yaluahle  collection  of  paintings 
presented  to  the  nation  hy  Mr.  Vernon  i 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that,  so 
far  as  a  further  grant  of  public  money  was 
required  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
paintings.  Government  had  not  resolved 
upon  any  measure  for  that  purpose. 
The  present  arrangements  were,  however, 
merely  temporary. 


THE  SPANISH,  PORTUGUESE,  AND 
BRAZILIAN  TARIFFS. 

Viscount  PALMER^TON  said,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  speecli  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  last 
night,  that  hon.  Gentleman  asked  if  the 
tariffs  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  had  been 
presented  ?  In  reply,  he  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  begged  to  say,  that  they  were  pre- 
sented in  March  last,  and  printed.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  also  asked  whether  any 
recent  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
tariff  of  Brazil  ?  He  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  understood  that  an  alteration  had 
been  ordered ;  but  it  was  not  to  take  effect 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  wished  to  know  if  the 
prospective  operation  of  that  alteration  of 
the  tariff  of  Brazil  had  reference  to  any 
alteration  expected  in  the  legislation  of  this 
House,  or  in  the  course  which  the  British 
Government  might  take  with  regard  to 
Brazil  ?  He  alluded  especially  to  a  Bill 
which  was  passed  here  in  1845,  giving  au- 
thority to  English  ships  to  seize  Brazilian 
vessels  which  might  be  engaged  in  the 
sliMre  trade.  The  postponement  to  1850 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  lengthened  post- 
ponement, and  he  wished  to  know  if  the 
Government  understood  it  to  have  refer- 
ence to  any  alteration  of  our  policy  which 
might  be  decided  upon  with  respect  to 
Brazil  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Speaking 
ftt)m  recollection,  I  should  say  certainly 
not. 

Mb.  URQUHART  asked  the  Foreign 
Secretary  if  he  would  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  House  the  papers  connected  with  the 
now  concluded  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  presence,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  of 
a  British  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

ViscouHT  PALMERSTON  would  do  so 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mb.  URQUHART  wished  to  know 
when  that  time  would  be  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  could  not 
say. 


SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS 
ACT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Sib  GEORGE  GREY :  I  rise.  Sir,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  given  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  to  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue,  for  a  limited 
period,  the  Act  of  last  Session  for  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland. 
Sir,  Her  Majesty*s  Government  would 
gladly  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  if 
they  felt  that  they  could  have  done  so  con- 
sistently with  their  duty,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  by  the  Act  of  last  Session,  and 
the  continuance  of  which  I  now  propose  to 
the  House,  could  be  entirely  withdrawn, 
and  when  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law 
with  which  the  Executive  is,  in  ordinary 
times  entrusted,  would  enable  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  adequately  discharge  the  re- 
sponsible duties  attached  to  the  office  with 
which  he  is  entrusted.  Her  Majesty  *& 
Government  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
gravity  of  the  proposal  which  I  have  on 
their  part  now  to  make  to  the  House. 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  objection 
which  must  and  ought  to  be  entertained 
against  the  temporary  suspension  of  any 
portion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  of  any  part  of  this  realm;  but  they 
feel — at  the  same  time  that  consistently 
with  the  most  jealous  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject — a  conviction  has  been  en- 
tertained by  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  in 
the  best  times,  that  there  are  occasions 
and  circumstances  in  which  the  very  spirit 
of  the  constitution  demands  its  temporary 
suspension,  in  order  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution itself  against  the  attacks  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  effect  its  overthrow  by 
secret  plotting  or  open  insurrection.  And  it 
was  on  one  of  those  occasions,  and  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  justified 
the  appeal  that  they  felt  themselves  ob- 
liged to  make  to  Parliament  in  July  last — 
an  appeal  to  which  Parliament  responded 
with  a  promptitude  which  had  the  effect  of 
giving  a  moral  weight  and  efficacy  to  the 
measure  then  passed,  which  greatly  in- 
creased its  value.  And  it  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  the  affiitira 
of  Ireland  is  entrusted,  that  we  have  de- 
termined to  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
continue  for  a  limited  period  those  ex- 
traordinary powers  that  are  now  about  to 
expire.  In  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Government  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
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elusion,  and  on  which  we  rest  the  proposal 
which  I  have  to  make,  I  admit — though 
indeed  it  is  hardly  an  admission,  for  it  is  a 
notorious  fact — that  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  are  now  widely  different  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  my  nohle  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  asked  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Haheas  Corpus 
Act  in  last  July.  But  were  I  now  able  to 
state  recent  circumstances  similar  to  those 
under  which  my  noble  Friend  on  that  oc- 
casion justified  the  course  which  wo  pur- 
sued, the  proofs  would  be  wanting  of  the 
cfiicacy  of  the  remedy  that  was  then 
applied  to  the  disease.  If  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  which  then  existed,  and 
which  formed  the  ground  of  our  appeal  for 
additional  powers,  still  continued,  I  might 
with  truth  be  told  that  tho  measure  which 
I  now  ask  to  have  prolonged  had  proved  a 
failure.  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  im- 
mediate insurrection  is  now  likely  to  take 
place — that  there  are  portions  of  the  po- 
pulation now  in  arms  against  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government — or  that  Her  Majesty's 
troops  are  harassed  by  marching  and  coun- 
termarching in  pursuit  of  men  who  have 
had  the  folly  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, only  to  fly  at  the  first  sight  of  dan- 
ger. No,  Ireland  is  not  now  in  the  state 
in  which  she  was  in  July  last,  and 
which  then  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act ;  but  still,  especially  after  what 
has  taken  place  in  Parliament  within  the 
last  few  days,  I  must  ask  the  House  not  to 
forget  what  the  actual  state  of  things  then 
was.  We  have  been  told  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
hero,  that  the  insurrection  in  July  last  was 
a  mock  insurrection,  and  that  the  precau- 
tions taken  at  that  time  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  uncalled  for  and  unne- 
cessary. True,  it  may  be  called  a  mock 
insurrection  in  one  sense;  the  followers  of 
those  disloyal  men  might  with  great  truth 
say  that  they  had  been  mocked  and  de- 
ceived in  their  hopes  by  those  who  had  in- 
stigated them  to  attempts  that  they  should 
have  known  were  chimerical  and  impracti- 
cable. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  at 
any  period  of  last  Session,  there  was  any, 
even  the  remotest,  chance  of  the  success 
of  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ireland, 
or  that  any  such  movement  could  have 
taken  place  that  would  not  have  been  speed- 
ily put  down  by  Her  Majesty's  forces,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
population,  aided  by  that  valuable  force, 
the  constabulary — a  force  that  had  been 
applied  to  by  tho  rebel  leaders  as  being 


disaffected  and  disloyal,  but  that  had  to 
a  man  proved  their  loyalty  and  fidelity. 
But  wo  must  bear  in  mind  the  horrors 
through  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  conn- 
try  would  have  had  to  pass,  and  the  blood 
which  would  have  been  shed,  before  any 
movement  of  that  character  could  be  en- 
tirely suppressed.  Measures  of  this  kind 
must  be  taken  as  measures  of  precaution 
as  well  as  of  cure  ;  as  measures  for  the 
prevention  as  well  as  for  the  suppression 
of  crime.  And  here  I  may  remark  that 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Government  in  July  last  was,  that  we  had 
not  sufiiciently  estimated  the  danger  which 
then  threatened  the  country,  and  that  we 
had  not  sooner  asked  Parliament  for  the 
powers  requisite  to  avert  it.  The  House 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  circumstances 
which  were  then  detailed,  and  it  is  un-* 
necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  enter  here 
upon  them  at  any  length — ^to  read  the 
exhortations  that  were  published  weekly  in 
the  newspapers  established  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  life,  energy,  and  organi- 
sation to  the  insurrectionary  movement — 
exhortations  to  the  people  to  take  up  arms 
against  Her  Majesty's  troops — exhorta- 
tions to  seduce  the  troops  and  the  constab- 
ulary from  their  allegiance,  and  instructions 
minutely  describing  the  means  by  which  if 
they  would  not  be  seduced,  tl^ey  might  he 
obstructed  and  destroyed  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  These  facts  are  not  to  be 
now  overlooked.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
the  establishment  and  organisation  of  clubsy 
which  were  spread  through  tbe  country  fvc 
beyond  tho  limits  of  that  portion  of  it 
where  tho  people  afterwards  broko  out  into 
open  insurrection.  It  is  very  well  now 
for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  say  that  the  in- 
surrection was  a  mock  insurrection,  be- 
cause it  has  failed,  and  that  it  newer 
was  of  a  serious  character ;  but  I  would 
beg  to  remind  them  that  I  could  not  at 
that  time  enter  this  House  without  having 
letters  placed  in  my  hands  which  had  josi 
been  received,  describing  the  state  of  the 
country;  that  lead  had  been  torn  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
it  into  bullets :  and  that  armed  clubs  were 
being  established  in  parts  of  the  country 
that  had  been  hitherto  peaceable,  and  to 
which  the  people  flocked  in  defiance  of  the 
exertions  of  their  landlords,  in  order  to  read 
those  inflammatory  articles,  exciting  them, 
to  treason  and  rebellion.  I  must  remind 
the  House  that  these  were  the  circumstan- 
ces imder  which  Her  Majesty's  Goveiii- 
ment  asked  Parliament  in  July  last  to  grant 
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them  those  increased  powers,  and  which 
every  day^s  information  since  received 
has  proved  to  have  heen  well  founded. 
I  really  feel  that  I  should  waste  the  time 
of  the  House  by  referring  farther  in  de- 
tail to  the  circumstances  which  then  oc- 
curred; hut  there  are  one  or  two  docu- 
ments to  which  I  should  wish  very  shortly 
to  allude,  in  order  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  this  new  doctrine,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion of  last  year  was  a  mock  insurrection, 
and  that  no  necessity  existed  for  the  pre- 
cautions that  we  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
take.  I  pass  over  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trials  at  Olonmel.  I  pass  over  the  de- 
meanour of  the  prisoners  at  those  trials, 
and  other  matters  that  I  might  refer  to,  in 
confirmation  of  the  statement  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  the  letter  which  has  been 
laid  before  Parliament — as  to  the  absence 
of  anything  like  regret  or  sorrow  for 
their  misconduct.  On  the  contrary,  as  his 
Excellency  observes,  **  Their  regret  is  con- 
fined to  their  failure;  and  their  hopes 
are  directed  to  a  more  successful  issue  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.*'  But 
there  is  one  letter  to  which  I  would  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House — I  allude 
to  a  letter  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Ghee,  one  of 
the  persons  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
insurrectionary  movement,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Morning  Herald 
of  the  12th  of  October,  1848,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  most  of  the  Irish  journals  after- 
wards. He  begins  by  stating  that  several 
gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  were 
anxious  to  have  some  intimation  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  its  failure.  He  then 
proceeded : — 

"  There  are  three  datc9  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reference  to  this  movement — the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  ContineDtal  revolutions  began  ;  tho 
24th  of  July,  when  tho  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended  ;  and  the  harvest  time,  which,  in  Ire- 
land, does  not  come  until  September." 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  the  moral- 
force  and  Young  Ireland  repealers  : — 

"  In  1847  Young  IreUnd  was  busy  in  gaining 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  from  *  moral 
force,'  and,  with  the  examples  of  Pius  IX.  and  the 
revolutions  of  last  spring,  we  succeeded.  At  any 
time  during  tho  last  six  months  the  townspeople 
were,  in  terms,  committed  to  attempt  a  forcible 
expulsion  of  British  power.  This  township  organ- 
isation consisted  of  600  clubs,  in  the  total  of  about 
30,000  men  of  the  fighting  age.  Of  these  less 
than  half  were  more  or  less  armed  in  July,  and 
the  other  half  were  acquiring  arms  as  &st  as  they 
could,  where  money  was  scarce  and  military 
weapons  dear.  I  have  known  half-employed 
tradesmen  to  stint  themselves  of  their  daily  meals 
in  order  to  bay  a  gun.    Each  club  was  divtded 


into  sections  of  ten  men,  with  a  master  to  each 
section,  who  knew  personally  each  of  his  ten  men. 
And  let  qic  assuro  our  generous  American  friends, 
that  though  the  clubsi  as  clubs,  do  not  meet  now 
together  in  Ireland,  these  sections  nearly  all  exist^ 
and  form  a  nucleus  of  future  movement,  which 
cannot  be  reached  or  crushed.  I  assure  them  of 
this,  both  from  knowledge  of  the  system,  an4 
from  the  fact  that,  under  the  Disarming  Act, 
twenty  stands  of  arms  have  not  yet  been  captured 
from  the  confederates." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  garrison 
of  Dublin  in  July  to  have  been  15,000 
men — a  statement  in  which  there  is  an 
inaccuracy.     He  then  proceeds  : — 

"  The  object  of  making  the  warfare  a  guerilli^ 
one  was,  to  drag  these  concentrations  to  pieces,  as 
the  Spanish  patriots  did  Napoleon's  armies  of  oc- 
cupation; and  by  bringing  them  into  districts 
where  only  in&ntry  could  act  with  ease,  to  put 
them  more  on  a  level  with  thp  raw  levies  of  the 
people.  The  remainder  of  the  course  that  might 
be  taken  would  be  to  bum  the  towns  and  cities, 
as  the  Athenians  did  Athens,  and  the  Russians 
Moscow.  7his,  I  believe,  would  have  been  the 
result  on  the  news  of  the  first  royalist  blood  being 
drawn  in  the  rural  districts,  whither  thcs^  con- 
siderations and  tho  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act  had  driven  our  leaders.  But  the  rural  dis- 
tricts would  not  move  without  their  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  were  openly  adverse  or  inactive.  It  i^  not 
fiiir  to  assume  that  there  was  no  system  of  operi^r 
tions  acreed  on  umonff  tho  confederates.  There 
was  a  feasible  and  well-understood  plan.  Wha^ 
it  was,  it  is  not  advisible  for  me  publicly  to  ex- 
plain. Besides,  I  had  rather  a  future  sucoess 
should  publish  it  than  I.  I  have  no  objection— 
quite  tho  contrary — to  explain  it  to  any  commit- 
too  or  circle  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  ;  but  print- 
ing it  would  serve  no  purpose  except  to  arm  the 
enemy." 

I  must  say  that,  after  a  letter  of  that  kind, 
coming  from  a  person  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  insurrection  itself,  I  can- 
not but  feel  astonished  to  find  any  man 
getting  up  in  this  House  and  saying  that 
it  was  a  mock  insurrection.  When  that 
letter  first  appeared,  its  authenticity  was 
denied,  and  it  was  stated  in  some  of  the 
Irish  journals  that  the  document  was  a 
fabrication  of  the  Government,  put  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  their 
case,  and  inserted  through  their  means  in 
the  newspapers,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
dangers  which  were  to  have  been  ap- 
prehended from  the  confederate  move- 
ment. But  I  do  not  think  that  even 
those  persons  could  now  entertain  those 
opinions.  The  letter  was  published  in  New 
York  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  and  the  com- 
munication between  these  countries  and 
America  being  now  exceedingly  rapid,  the 
letter  having  appeared  in  the  Irish  papers, 
was  sent  back  to  America,  with  the  com- 
ments made  upon  its  authenticity,  and  Mr. 
D'Arcy  M'Ghee,  who  is  now  the  editor  of  a 
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newspaper  in  New  York,  called  the  Nation, 
has  since  commented  in  his  paper  on  these 
articles,  and  has  re-asserted  the  facts 
which  he  had  hefore  stated  in  his  former 
letter.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  quote 
what  Mr.  M*Ghee  said  on  that  suhject,  hut 
it  was  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
ventured  to  assert  that  it  was  a  mock  re- 
hellion.  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to 
rest  the  case  on  this  alone;  hut,  after  the 
assertions  of  those  who  contended  that  no 
insurrection  was  got  up  in  Ireland,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  quoting  this  remarkahle 
evidence  on  the  suhject.  I  do  not  helieve, 
however,  that  there  is  a  second  opinion 
prevailing  among  the  majority  of  the 
Memhers  of  this  House  as  to  the  real 
situation  of  Ireland  in  July  last,  and  as 
to  the  circumstances  then  existing  having 
justified  the  Government  in  asking  for 
the  powers  which  wero  then  granted  to 
them.  These  powers  were  granted  hut 
for  a  limited  time.  It  has  heen  the  uniform 
practice  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  has 
been  unfortunately  found  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  to  fix  the  suspension  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod only.  With  regard  to  the  Act  passed 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  the  limitation  was  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  usual  period  for  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  in  order  that  Parlia- 
ment on  meeting  again  might  be  able  to 
decide  as  to  whether  these  powers  should 
expire,  or  be  again  revived,  and  that  is 
the  question  now  presented  to  us.  But,  in 
dealing  with  this  question  in  its  present 
form,  as  to  the  continuance  of  a  measure 
now  in  force,  we  must  view  it  in  a  differ- 
ent light  from  that  of  an  original  proposi- 
tion to  enact  the  law.  It  was  originally 
proposed  as  a  measure  necessary  to  put 
down  an  insurrection  actually  in  progress 
at  the  time,  but  not  then  limited  to  the 
time  requisite  for  this  immediate  purpose. 
The  suppression  of  an  insurrection  might 
be  the  work  of  a  day,  or  of  a  week,  or  of 
a  month,  but  the  powers  might  be  required 
to  prevent  its  renewal,  and  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  its  bursting  again  into  a  flame 
when  the  opportunity  offered.  That  Act 
being  about  to  expire,  the  Government 
asks  for  a  renewal  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  it;  and  the  question  which  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether,  looking  at 
the  recent  occurrence  of  these  events — 
looking  at  the  spirit  prevailing  in  these  dis- 
affected parts  of  the  country,  and  looking 
at  the  character  of  the  club  organisation, 
which  they  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  D ' Arcy 


M'Ghee  for  saying  still  existed — can  we  say 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  would  be 
safe  to  take  off  these  restraints,  and  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  a  recurrence 
of  those  proceedings  which  compelled  us  last 
year  to  ask  for  the  powers  intrusted  to  us. 
I  admit  that  this  must  be  a  matter  of  opin* 
ion.  I  admit  that  there  is  not  an  insnr* 
rection  imminent  or  flagrant,  to  call  for 
the  prompt  exercise  of  such  powers;  but 
has  all  alarm  disappeared?  Do  circum- 
stances no  longer  exist  which  require  the 
temporary  continuance  of  a  law,  the  prompt 
enactment  of  which  had  so  great  an  effect 
in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
well-affected,  and  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  disaffected  ?  The  House  is 
already  aware  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  expressed  in 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  already  referred; 
and  though  I  am  not  able  to  quote  extracts 
from  the  communications  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  because  they 
have  not  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
are  necessarily  of  a  confidential  character, 
still  I  may  assure  the  House  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  collected  information 
from  every  available  source;  and,  after  the 
full  and  anxious  consideration  which  the 
importance  of  the  matter  justifies,  he  has 
como  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his 
duty — a  duty  from  which  he  could  not 
shrink — to  recommend  the  Government  to 
ask  Parliament  for  a  continuance  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of  last 
Session.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  thus  ex- 
presses himself : — 

**  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion I  felt  myself  compelled  to  ask  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  but  circumstances  have 
since  fully  confirmed  my  opinion  of  its  urgent  ne- 
cessity, and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  course 
then  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  which  the  Bill  received  in  Parlia- 
ment, mainly  contributed  to  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellious  movement  which  unhappily  broke 
out  in  this  country.  While  availing  myself  of 
the  extraordinary  power  confided  to  me  by  the 
Act,  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  limit  its 
operation  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  confine  the 
deprivation  of  personal  liberty  to  the  cases  of 
those  individuals  who  were  actually  engaged  in 
treasonable  designs,  or  who,  by  encouraging  the 
disaffected,  endangered  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  No  instance  occurred  of  any  arrest 
taking  place  except  on  sworn  informations ;  no  per- 
son was  retained  in  custody  longer  than  the  public 
safety  appeared  to  require ;  and,  although  the 
number  of  individuals  whom  it  was  my  painful 
duty  to  place  in  temporary  confinement  was  con- 
siderable, havi«>g  amounted  in  all,  at  different 
times,  to  about  120,  yet,  considering  the  extent 
to  which  treasonable  organisation  had  been  car- 
ried, not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  several 
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coanties  of  Ireland,  the  number  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exceed  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  secreej  afforded  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  the  oonyiction  that  it8  provisions  would 
only  be  applied  against  those  whose  conduct  had 
rendered  their  detention  absolutely  necessary,  has 
been  felt  by  the  community  at  large :  and  the 
restoration  of  order  in  place  of  that  which  for  a 
time  was  a  reign  of  terror,  has  been  hailed  with 
universal  satis&ction.  But  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  late  treasonable  movement,  no  in- 
dication whatever  of  sorrow  or  repentance  for 
their  misdeeds  has  been  observed.  Their  regret  is 
confined  to  their  failure,  and  their  hopes  are  di- 
rected to  a  more  successful  issue  on  the  first  &- 
vourablo  opportunity  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  (and  upon  this  point  I  have  collected  in- 
formation fi'om  various  persons  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  local  knowledge  I  could  rely)  that  the 
recent  orderly  conduct  of  the  people  in  tho  dis- 
tricts where  disturbances  prevailed  or  were  threat- 
ened, proceeds  from  any  Improved  feeling,  as  re- 
gards either  the  law  or  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. The  total  absence  of  support  of  the  au- 
thorities in  their  endeavours  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, the  renewed  attempts  at  rebellion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  where  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  being  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
disregard  of  proclamations  requiring  the  surrender 
of  arms,  are  facts  which  indicate  that,  however 
the  failure  of  past  attempts  at  insurrection  may 
have  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  disaffected, 
the  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  and  encouraged 
that  movement  still  remains  unchanged,  and 
would  again  become  active  upon  any  occasion 
that  appeared  to  offer  even  a  distant  prospect  of 
success." 

I  shall  not  again  quote  from  this  letter  of 
Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Gbee,  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  **  vice  of  loyalty"  as  being  dead 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  engaged, 
and  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  probable 
recurrence  of  a  favourable  opportunity 
which  might  justify,  in  their  opinion, 
a  repetition  of  the  attempts  of  July  last. 
Without  placing  much  importance  on  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  I  may  say  that  the 
tendency  of  all  the  evidence  that  we  have 
collected  leads  to  the  same  impression — 
and  confirms  tho  opinion  expressed  in  the 
paragraph  I  have  just  read  from  the  letter 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Even  within  the 
last  few  days  an  advertisement  has  appear- 
ed in  Dublin,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  to  the  House.     It  says — 

*'  An  extraordinary  publication  will  appear  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  March,  1849,  denominated 
The  Clubiut,  being  a  selection  of  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  effusions,  extracted  firom  the  pages  of  the 
proscribed  press,  and  dedicated  to  the  young  men 
of  Ireland.  Weekly  selections  from  the  New  York 
Nation,  by  T.  D.  M'Ghee  ;  each  number  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  pages,  to  be  completed  in  thirty 
numbers.  Price,  one  penny  each.  This  will  form 
one  of  the  richest  and  raciest  instruments  for  the 
revivification  of  our  *  poor  old  country.' " 

This  shows  that  these  clubbists  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  expiration  of  the 


existing  law;  and  I  believe  there  are  at  this 
moment  Gentlemen  in  the  House  who  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  information 
which  has  reached  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  these  club* 
bists  in  Dublin,  and  to  their  being  ready 
to  resume  their  organisation.  At  all 
events,  there  has  been  great  alarm  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  many  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty,  lest  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  should  be  afforded  them,  from 
the  want  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  I  trust  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  few  months  have  undeceived 
many,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  will 
no  longer  be  the  dupes  of  those  whose 
vanity  or  vain-glory  has  led  them  to  de- 
lude the  people,  and  to  involve  them  in 
rebellion  and  bloodshed.  I  believe  that 
many  of  those  people  are  thankful  for 
the  Act  of  last  Session,  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  has  been,  with  the  utmost  clemency 
and  forbearance,  and  that  its  continuance 
would  be  received  by  them  with  satisfac- 
tion. And  here  I  cannot  refrain,  in  justice 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  from  referring  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  exercised  the 
power  placed  in  his  hands.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, ask  for  a  renewal  of  these  powers,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
abused;  but  still  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  tho  manner  in  which  his 
Excellency  has  exercised  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  him  has  called  forth  from  all 
classes  expressions  of  confidence  and  ap- 
proval. It  is  but  due  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  acknowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  fact,  that  throughout  the 
whole  period  that  this  Act  has  been  in 
operation  it  has  not  been-  enforced  in  any 
case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  a 
single  complaint.  In  a  second  address  of 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  —  a  body  not 
likely  to  estimate  lightly  the  liberties  of 
their  fellow-subjects — they  tendered  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  their  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  temperate,  able,  and  humane  manner 
in  which  his  Excellency  had  exercised  the 
powers  entrusted  to  him  by  Parliament  for 
the  suppression  of  the  late  unfortunate  dis- 
turbances. There  is  one  circumstance  to 
be  bomo  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent question.  When  Parliament  was  asked 
to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  at  other  times,  other  Acts  of  a 
very  stringent  character  were  enforced  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Suspension  Act. 
This  was  the  case  in  1803,  when  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
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renewed,  the  Act  for  the  Establishment  of 
Martial  Law  having  been  renewed  at  the 
same  time.  In  1822,  an  Insurrection  Act 
was  passed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Coi*pus  Act;  and  that 
Act  was  continued  Jor  a  long  period,  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  only  measure  in  existence  of  an 
analogous  character  was  the  Act  passed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Session  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland. 
That  Act  was  still  in  force;  but  there  was 
no  Insurrection  Act  in  Ireland  as  at  the 
periods  he  had  alluded  to  ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  if  Parliament  suffered  the  Act  for 
the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
to  expire,  there  was  serious  ground  for  ap- 
prehension that  the  ordinary  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Government  would  be  found 
insufHcient  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland.  The 
houi  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  John 
O'Connell)  alluded  last  night»  with  con- 
siderable displeasure,  to  a  passage  in  the 
letter  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  had 
reference  to  political  agitation.  I  have 
had  no  communication  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant since  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  delivered;  but  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  he  did  not  intetid  to  refer  to 
political  agitation  for  reasonable  and  con- 
stitutional objects,  but  that  his  desire  is 
to  prevent  agitation  for  impracticable  ob- 
jects which  has  been  carried  on  in  Ireland 
for  a  considerable  period — which  led  to  the 
events  of  last  year — which  forms  the  bane 
of  Ireland;  the  bane  of  her  industry;  the 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  her  com- 
merce, and  of  her  internal  resources,  and 
to  every  social  improvement;  and  to  that 
agitation  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  check 
ought  to  be  opposed,  conceiving  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Ireland  should 
enjoy  repose  from  such  agitation,  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
shoidd  be  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  those 
objects  on  which  the  permanent  interests 
and  future  welfare  of  the  peoj)le  depend. 
On  this  subject  I  wish  to  read  one  pas- 
sage from  the  answer  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  the  address  of  the  corporation  of 
Dublin.     His  Lordship  says — 

"  On  the  part  of  Ilor  Majesty's  Government, 
and  on  my  own,  I  can  assure  you  that  there  ex- 
ists a  sincere  desire  caretully  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  discontent  in  Ireland,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  remove  them  by  improved  legislation. 
To  rely,  however,  u[M)n  legislation  alono  as  a 
euro,  or  even  a  palliation,  for  evils  that  are  chiefly 
social  in  their  character,  would  be  to  foster  a  vain 
delusion,  and  to  neglect  those  remedies  which  arc 
within  the  reach  of  individuals,  and  must  depend 


on  the  strenuouB  and  manly  exertion  of  every 
class  in  the  community,  rather  than  on  the  wisest 
enactments  of  Parliament ;  but  that  which,  above 
all  things,  Ireland  now  stands  most  in  need  of  at 
the  basis  of  her  future  improvement,  is  internal 
tranquillity.  No  progress  is  possible — ^no  country 
ever  did  or  can  prosper  under  a  system  of  politi- 
cal agitation  which  arrays  against  each  other  men 
who  should  be  united  for  their  common  good,  and 
which  is  alike  fiital  to  the  pursuits  of  industry 
and  the  employment  of  capital,  and  to  that  soei^ 
order  upon  which  public  confidence  depends.  This 
system  has  long  been  practised  in  Ireland.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  results  it  has  produced ;  bat  I 
will  venture  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
warnings  of  experience  may  not  be  disregarded, 
and  that  the  ingenuity  and  talents  by  which  Irish- 
men are  pre-eminently  distinguished,  may  hence- 
forward be  devoted  to  the  true  interests  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  improvement  of  those  great 
natural  capabilities  which  might,  long  since,  have 
rendered  Ireland  a  land  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity." 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  they  are  sentiments  in 
which  I  entirely  concur ;  and  I  hope  that 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  his  recommendation  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Suspension  Act,  thero 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  advice  contained  in  the  passage  that 
I  have  just  read.  I  trust  that  we  shall 
act  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  look  to 
legislation,  or  at  least  to  legislation  alone, 
for  a  remedy  for  the  social  evils  by  which 
Ireland  is  afflicted.  I  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men—  and  I  say  this  with  no  view  of 
shrinking  from  the  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  the  Government  —  I  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  not  to  look  exclusively  to  Go- 
vernment and  to  Parliament  for  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  afflict  Ireland.  The 
remedy  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their 
own 'hands.  Let  each  do  his  utmost  by 
setting  a  good  and  useful  example  —  let 
each  stimulate  the  other  to  the  exercise  of 
his  proper  duties,  and  they  will  accomplish 
for  their  own  country  those  benefits  and 
that  improvement  which,  no  Government 
and  no  legislation  can  ever  secure.  For 
these  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  I  ask 
you  for  the  limited  continuance  of  an  Act 
the  powers  of  which  are  exercised  directly 
by  the  Executive  Government,  under  its 
responsibility  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parlia- 
ment. Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
anxious  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  those 
powers  only  for  the  shortest  period  that 
they  think  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  public  interests.  Last  year,  at  the 
close  of  the  Session,  Parliament  assented 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  having 
reference  to  the  period  when  Parliament 
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was  to  meet  again,  and  to  the  time  re- 
quisite  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
We  are  nov  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  we  propose  that  the  Act  should 
be  renewed  for  a  period  of  six  months  from 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  Act.  An 
opportanitj  will  then  be  afforded  for  con- 
sidering, before  the  close  of  the  Session, 
whether  the  powers  conferred  by  it  may  be 
suifered  to  expire.  I  now  move,  therefore, 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
continue,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  Sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  said,  that 
before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Motion  before  the  House,  he  wished  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  the  remark  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  with 
reference  to  his  c6mments  on  the  letter  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  wished  that 
House,  as  the  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  take  notice  that  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  was  to  decide  what  objects  were 
practicable  and  what  were  not  practicable. 
He  thought  it  too  bad  that  any  Member  of 
the  Executivb  should  presume  to  say  to  the 
subjects  of  a  free  country  that  they  were 
not  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliitment  because  he  thought  it  impracti- 
bable.  To  be  sure  the  doctrine  was  now 
only  used  with  reference  to  Ireland — to 
that  portion  of  the  empire  which  was  here- 
ditarily insulted  and  iU-tredted,  but  which 
treatment  caused  their  Ambassador  to  be 
insulted  in  Spain,  and  Which  would  one 
day  bring  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
head  of  this  country.  But  if  they  allowed 
such  a  system  to  be  introduced  even  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  a  wicked  Minister  might 
hereafter  try  the  same  law  in  England  also. 
Let  every  Irish  Gentleman  whb  heard  him, 
no  matter  what  his  politics  might  be,  re- 
member that  for  the  next  six  months,  and 
indeed  it  might  be  later — for  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  indications  of  renewing  it 
again  for  an  iudefiuite  period — but  that,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  next  six  months,  they 
dared  not  hold  any  meetings  in  Ireland  for 
any  purpose  whatever  without  first  going 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  hat  in  hand,  nnd 
saying  to  him,  **  May  it  please  your  Ex- 
cellency to  convey  to  us  your  opinion  whe- 
ther our  object  is  practicable  or  not;  if  you 
think  not,  we  are  your  slaves — you  have 
despotic  power  over  us — you  can  tear  us 
from  our  business  and  from  our  families  at 
your  pleasure.  You  can  drag  us  to  gaol 
without  the  power  of  resistance  from  any 
one,  and  no  matter  whether  the  informa- 


tion sworn  against  us  be  false  or  true." 
There  was  a  Gentleman,  a  Member  of  that 
House,  who  could  verify  what  he  was 
about  to  state,  that  in  one  large  and  im- 
portant county  in  Ireland  the  subjects  had 
been  for  the  moment  restrained  from  peti- 
tioning with  regard  to  a  grievance — he 
believed  it  was  the  poor-law — but  certainly 
some  grievance  which  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  politics.  And  why  was 
this  ?  From  the  fear  the  leading  men  in 
the  county  entertained  that  Lord  Claren- 
don might  disapprove  of  their  conduct,  and 
drag  them  to  prison.  If  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  now  in  his  place,  he  was  sure  he 
would  bear  him  out  in  every  word  he  had 
said.  He  was  not,  therefore,  conjuring  up 
some  vain  fear,  he  was  not  exaggerating 
the  grounds  of  opposition,  when,  Heaven 
knew,  these  grounds  were  strong  enough 
already.  The  hon.  Member  further  said, ' 
that  the  parties  proposed  to  wait  till  the 
Ist  of  March;  that  they  did  not  like  to 
meet  sooner,  as  they  did  not  know  how 
Lord  Clarendon  would  take  their  meeting 
before  that  time.  Now  let  the  House  take 
that  one  fact  along  with  the  plain  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  and 
the  equally  plain  declaratiotis  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  letter,  that  it  was  intended  to 
abrogate  the  constitution,  and  to  put  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland  under  the 
power  of  one  man.  He  could  not  prevent 
them  doing  this;  he  would,  indeed,  do  his 
duty  to  the  last;  but  ho  knew  how  power- 
less he  and  his  friends  were.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
given  them  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  to^cxppct  anything  from  those  whom  in 
former  times  the  Irish  Members  had  often 
stood  by.  But  if  this  act  of  tyranny  was 
consummated,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  A  great  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  a  still  greater  part  of  the  letter  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  was  taken  up  with  talk 
about  disaffection  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Lord  Lieutenant  calls  upon  us 
for  a  renewal  of  the  powers  of  this  Bill,  on 
account  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection  existing 
in  Ireland.  But  he  had  given  no  proof  df 
this  statement.  He  had  quoted  from  the 
letter  of  a  gentleman  who  was  considered 
of  very  little  account  in  this  country — who 
was  disregarded — who  was  in  fact  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  underling  in  that  section 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged;  but  here 
the  Government  had  elevated  the  refugee 
and  the  rebel  to  an  equality  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  and  what  he  chose  to  write  in  an 
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American  newspaper  was  brought  forward 
as  matter  of  grave  accusation  against  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  as  justifying 
the  destruction  of  their  liberties.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  said  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  frequently 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  before. 
They  had  done  so :  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  It  would  be  hard — 
unfortunately,  it  would  be  very  hard  in- 
deed— to  point  to  any  measure  which  had 
not  been  tried  with  regard  to  Ireland  du- 
ring the  last  forty-nine  years.  But  the 
House  would  find  that  it  was  equally  cor- 
rect— and  he  referred  to  Hansard  for  the 
proof  of  it — that  on  no  occasion,  even  when 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  were  least  re- 
garded, when  external  danger  was  most 
imminent — when  confusion  was  at  its  great- 
est pitch — when  we  were  at  the  height  of 
a  dangerous  war;  on  no  such  occasion  was 
there  any  interference  with  constitutional 
principles,  much  less  any  interference  so 
great  as  the  present,  recommended  on  such 
slight  and  miserably  inadequate  grounds. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary admitted  that  there  was  at  present  no 
fear  of  an  insurrection — he  admitted  that 
there  was  a  loyal  spirit  among  a  great 
portion  of  the  people,  and  therefore  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Bill  was  not  wanted  to  put 
down  insurrection  at  the  present  moment; 
but  he  asked  these  powers  in  order  to  save 
the  Government  the  inconvenience  of  ap- 
plying at  some  future  time  to  Parliament. 
It  was  a  matter  of  convenience  that  the 
Government  should  have  these  powers. 
One  of  his  reasons  was  convenience  to  the 
Government.  No  doubt  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  the  Government, 
and  exceedingly  convenient  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
act  upon  their  sole  discretion,  without  the 
necessity  of  accounting  to  any  one ;  and  no 
doubt  it  would  be  exceedingly  convenient 
that  Her  Majesty *s  Ministers  should  not 
be  required  to  meet  Parliament,  to  meet 
the  obstructions  which  would  there  occur, 
to  argue  points,  and  to  meet  objections. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  than 
these  obstructions.  But  then  it  was  no 
less  true  that  the  constitution  recognised 
these  obstructions  and  checks  upon  the 
power  of  the  Government ;  and  were  they 
to  be  told  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland  all 
these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed, 
and  all  the  facilities  of  despotism  to  be 
given  to  the  nominally  constitutional  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  ?  He  trusted,  there^ 
fore,  they  would  hear  no  more  of  the  argu- 


ment of  convenience.  No  doubt  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  gratified  by  being  en- 
tinisted  with  this  power;  it  was  natural  for 
all  men  to  desire  power;  it  was  natural  for 
men,  when  they  had  power,  to  desire  more : 
but  was  it  fair — was  it  right — was  it  bon. 
est — that  this  House  should  give  the  pow- 
ers now  asked  for,  on  such  reasons  as  had 
been  assigned  ?  But  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  G.  Grey)  had,  as  an  additional  ar- 
gument, put  forward  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Gheo's 
letter.  Nuw,  he  considered  it  an  insult  to 
Irishmen,  that  this  letter,  the  production 
of  a  rebel  and  a  refugee,  who  was  anxious 
to  sell  his  newspaper,  and  therefore  adapted 
his  style  to  the  wild  and  rabid  tone  of  those 
among  whom  he  was  cast,  should  be  brought 
forward  as  an  actual,  tangible,  and  substan- 
tive ground  on  which  this  Bill  was  founded. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  indivi- 
dual was  anxious  to  make  his  paper  cir- 
culate among  the  warlike  sympathisers  of 
America.  Were  they,  therefore,  to  take 
everything  upon  his  ipse  dixit?  and  be- 
cause he  said  that  the  clubs  were  still  in 
existence,  were  they  to  ask  for  a  law  which 
did  not  strike  at  the  clubs,  because  they 
had  plenty  of  law  for  that  purpose  already; 
and  if  they  had  not,  let  the  Government 
come  down  to  the  House  and  ask  for  ad- 
ditional powers.  But  since  the  letter  Lad 
been  referred  to  at  all,  he  asked  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  why  he  had 
not  read  the  whole  of  it — why  he  had  only 
read  those  parts  which  contained  Mr. 
D'Arcy  M'Ghee's  allegations?  He  had 
not  read  one  word  of  those  parts  in  which 
Mr.  D'Arcy  M*Ghec  abuses  the  clergy,  and 
abuses  some  of  the  lay  agitators,  and 
abuses  the  people  who  had  not  thrown 
themselves  into  the  struggle.  There  was 
not  one  word  read  of  Mr.  D*Arcy  M'Ghee's 
confession,  that  by  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  and  the  efforts  of  some  of  those 
parties  who  had  been  engaged  in  popular 
agitation,  the  insurrection  met  with  its 
first  blow.  Unfortunately,  he  had  not 
imagined  that  the  Irish  people  would  be 
insulted  by  the  production  of  such  a  letter, 
and,  therefore,  he  had  not  brought  a  copy 
of  it  with  him ;  he  was,  in  consequence^ 
unable  to  read  that  part  of  Mr.  D'Arcy 
M*Ghee*s  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that 
from  the  moral-force  agitators  the  insurrec- 
tion received  its  check.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  not  read  that 
part  of  the  letter,  because  it  made  against 
his  case,  and  because  he  wanted  to  cany 
his  Bill.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ex- 
pected any  advantage  from  such  a  course. 
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he   could  not  compliment  him    upon  his 
candour.     But  he  feared  he  would  succeed. 
He  knew  how  powerless  the  Irish  Memhers 
were.      The  English  Memhers  had  their 
hands  full  of  the  affairs  of  their  own  great 
empire;  they  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  in  ordinary  matters;  and  they 
did  not  attend  to  them,  except  when  the 
ohjoct  was  to  make  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land easy  to  the  delegates  they  sent  there, 
and  to  stifle  the  complaints  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hou.  Baronet  had  ended  his  speech 
hy  a  flourishing  declaration  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  ought  not  to  depend  upon  what 
the  Government   could  do   for   them,  for 
the   power  of  legislation  could  do  little. 
But  what  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  doing 
to-night  ?      He   was   declaring   that    the 
Government  could  do  everything  for  evil, 
but, that  they  were  not  to  depend  upon  it 
for  benefits.     They  were  called  upon  to 
accept  a  Government  whose  object  was  to 
crush  the  constitution,   and  to  stifle  com- 
plaint in   Ireland.      Yes,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  liked  Government  interference — 
he  relished  it — he  recommended  it  so  long 
as  it  was  used  for  evil  towards  Ireland;  but 
he  had  not  one  word  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  interference  of  Government  in  the  at- 
tempt to  improve  and  to  raise  up  the  fallen 
condition  of  her  people.     He  would  now 
come  to    the    Lord    Lieutenant's    letter. 
There  were  several  statements  in  that  do- 
cument which  were  not  quite  true.     He 
said,  that  he  had  confined  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  so  far  as  the  deprivation  of  per- 
sonal liberty  was  concerned,  to  the  cases  of 
persons  who  were  actually  engaged  in  trea- 
sonable designs.     Now,  he  couJd  cite  one 
flagrant  instance  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  this  was  not  the  case.     He  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration had  been  exercised;  but  he  knew 
one  case  of  a  party  who  had  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  insurrection  at  all,  and  who 
still  languished  in  prison,  though  not  a  sin- 
gle allegation  had  been  brought  forward 
against  him.    He  had  been  a  strong  writer 
against  the  Young  Ireland  party,  some  of 
whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion.    He  thought  it  was  also  a  mis-state- 
ment, that  a  rebellious  organisation  existed 
in  the  different  counties;  and  the  proof  of 
that  was  that  in  no  county,  except  perhaps 
one,  had  there  been  an  actual  outbreak. 
Then  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said,  that  there 
had  been  no  indication  of  repentance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
treasonable  outbreaks.     But  he  would  ask, 
would  they,  in  the  case  of  a  murder,  pro- 
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daim  a  whole  county  ?  And  if  not,  why 
should  they  put  a  whole  nation  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law  for  one  outbreak  that  burst 
forth  in  a  single  corner  ?  Then  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  proceeded  to  complain  that 
there  was  not  an  improved  feeling  to- 
wards the  Executive  Government.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  never  heard  that 
the  precept,  **  Love  your  enemies,'*  was 
to  be  carried  out  so  far  as  that  they 
should  love  a  Government  to  which  they 
were  not  indebted  for  a  single  bene- 
fit—  a  Government  which  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  advice  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  who,  on  resigning  office,  had 
sketched  out  a  course  of  policy  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  towards  Ireland — a 
Government  which  had  been  in  power  for 
three  years,  and  had  during  that  time 
passed  four  Coercion  Bills,  and  was  now 
about  to  pass  a  fifth — and  yet  they  were 
to  love  that  Government,  to  admire,  to 
reverence,  to  adore  it;  or,  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  have  this  Bill  forced  upon  them. 
He  did  not  see  that  the  Government  had 
any  claims  upon  their  love.  If  they  thought 
they  had  such  claims,  let  them  show  them 
— let  them  go  before  a  Committee  and 
prove  the  grounds  on  which  there  ought  to 
be  a  good  feeling  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  Ireland.  They  might  say,  we  have  been 
three  years  in  office,  and  see  what  we  have 
done?  For  years  we  promised  Ireland  a 
franchise;  we  resisted  the  attempt  of  a 
noble  Lord,  now  a  Member  of  another 
House,  to  settle  that  question ;  we  deter- 
mined to  extend  to  Ireland  a  liberal  ^n- 
chise;  we  promised  it  again  and  again; 
and  now,  after  being  three  years  in  power, 
we  have  done — what  ?  we  have  not  extend- 
ed the  franchise  to  Ireland.  Then  see  what 
we  have  done  with  regard  to  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  We  brought 
in  a  Bill  which  was  cordially  supported  by 
all  the  Irish  Members.  We  confessed  there 
was  danger  in  the  old  relations;  we  deter- 
mined and  we  promised  to  arrest  that  dan- 
ger; and  now,  having  been  in  promise  for 
three  years,  we  have  not  redeemed  our 
promise.  Then  they  might  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  corporations,  and  tell  how  un- 
grateful the  Irish  people  were,  because  the 
privileges  which  the  English  corporations 
possessed  were  not  given  to  the  Irish  cor- 
porations, though  this  liberal  and  reform- 
ing Government  had  been  in  power  for 
three  years.  These  were  the  titles  to  the 
love,  the  veneration,  the  admiration  of  the 
Irish  people  which  this  Ministry  possessed; 
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and  because  the  Irisli  people  fmhd  m 
nianitesting  luvc,  the  personal  liberty  of 
tbe  subject  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  tbc 
constitution  of  tlie  country  was  to  be  de- 
Btroyed.  The  tliird  reason  givea  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was,  tbat  there  had  re- 
cently been  a  renewed  attempt  at  insurree- 
tion.  This  paragraph  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's letter  was  the  moflt  astonmhing  of 
anything  he  had  yet  heard,  A  few  idle 
boys  went  one  night  to  a  place  called  the 
Wilderness*  in  the  neigh  ho  urhood  of  Clon- 
nieL  There  were  riot  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  altogether  j  but  a  local 
paper,  which  waa  opposed  to  the  popubir 
sentiments,  published  a  report  that  2,000 
men  had  assembled  there.  Immediately 
there  was  an  expedition  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  police  to  the  place,  and  it  cap- 
tured thirteen  men  and  hoys- — he  was  not 
sure  hut  there  were  some  old  women 
among  the  number.  They  brought  them  [ 
to  Clonmel — ^they  dragged  them  to  the 
bar  of  justice — they  kept  them  in  prison 
for  three  day«,  and  then  they  said  to  them 
— ^you  may  go  about  your  business.  He 
said  it  was  an  insidt  to  Irishmen  to  hring 
forward  such  a  reason  as  this.  He  would 
tell  the  Gentlemen  of  England  and  Scot- 
land that  it  was  also  an  insult  to  them,  be- ! 
cause  common  sense  and  common  justice 
were  insulted  by  such  an  argument  being 
put  forward.  Then  it  was  satd  that  the 
arme  were  not  given  up.  The  answer  to 
that  was,  that  they  ought  to  get  a  more 
fltringent  Arms  Bill.  They  had  an  Arms 
Bill  now  in  existence,  and  it  had  ncT^r 
been  complained  of.  If  the  choice  was  to 
be  made,  be  would  say  that  of  the  two 
eviJfl  he  would  choose  the  least;  and  rather 
than  have  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
country  taken  away,  he  would  he  ready  to 
agree  to  any  Arms  Bill  of  reasonably  in- 
creased severity,  if  only  they  avoided  do- 
miciliary visits  at  night,  which  would  be 
an  intolerable  grievance  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland.  But  did  the  Govornment  know 
this  secret ^thcy  who  pretended  to  know 
such  a  great  deal  about  Ireland — did  they 
know  this,  tbat  these  very  clubbists,  these 
poor  starving  creatures,  who  had,  perhaps, 
bought  an  old  musket  for  half-a-crown,  did 
they  know  where,  two  days  afterwards, 
those  muskets  would  he  ?  Would  they  be 
treasured  up  in  Her  Majesty's  Armoury  '? 
Moat  probably  not.  Would  they  then  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  intending  insurrec- 
tionists ?  Certainly  not.  Where  then  wotdd 
they  be  ?  Why,  in  the  pawnbrokers*  shops; 
Bnd  if  they  went  to  those  shops,  they  would 


find  tlie  nrms  which  they  were  so  an\ious 
ahout^  without  the  necessity  of  snepending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  now  he  came 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  reason 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant dared  to  charge  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  political  agitation  with  having  en* 
couragcd  the  insurrectionary  feeling.  This 
was  a  most  audacious  calumny;  and  be 
was  astonished  that  any  individuab  who 
was  not  a  Member  of  that  House,  should 
dare  to  charge  men  who  were  as  pure- 
minded  as  he  could  be.  with  a  connexion  I 
w^ith  men  who  had  excited  the  people  to 
insurrection  and  bloodshed.  Let  the  House 
recollect,  that  this  agitation,  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  denounced,  had  heen 
tried  before  the  Judges  of  the  land,  Hoi 
was  the  only  one  of  the  eight  traversera 
now  present,  and  he  could  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  suhjeet.  Every- 
thing that  could  he  brought  against  them 
was  cram  in  ed  into  tlie  monster  indictment; 
but  the  Judges  of  the  land  declared  thnt 
agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  was  not 
a  treasonable  object.  Even  while  that  trial 
was  going  on,  and  during  the  three  months 
of  their  unjust  imprisonment,  the  Associa- 
tion met  regularly  week  after  iveek  in  pur- 
suit of  that  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now 
declared  to  be  an  impracticable  object,  and 
there  was  not  the  whisper  of  an  attempt  to 
put  tlieni  down.  But  now,  because  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  had  vexed 
Lord  Clarendon,  because  they  bad  an- 
noyed him  hy  criticising  the  lectures 
which  ho  seemed  so  fond  of  delivering 
upon  every  imaginable  subject — beeauso 
they  had  subjected  him  to  ridicule,  bis 
vanity  was  hurt,  his  repose  was  disturbed, 
and,  therefore,  the  Gentlemen  of  England 
must  compliment  him  by  putting  down  tbat 
constitution  in  Ireland  which  they  would 
rather  die  than  see  interfered  with  in  their 
own  country.  He  knew  it  was  altogether 
idle  for  him  to  delay  the  House  upon  these 
topics,  and  yet  it  was  a  solemn  matter 
which  was  under  their  consideration.  Let 
them  recollect  tbat  this  Bill  was  directed 
against  popular  agitation;  and  let  them 
recollect  tbat  political  agitation  was  the 
lever  which  Englishmen  had  used  in  re- 
moving local  tyranny,  and  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  their  liberties;  let  them  ob- 
serve, that  if  they  had  been  told  tbat  the 
freedom  of  the  prcss^  the  right  of  petition, 
and  other  sacred  rights  of  wliich  they  were 
justly  proud — if  they  had  been  told  that 
these  were  impracticable  objects,  neither 
they  nor  their  ancestors  would  have  home 
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it.  And  did  they  expect  that  Irishmen 
would  ?  Yes,  Irishmen  must.  They 
were  a  perishing  people — the  strength  of 
the  country  was  gone  in  the  repeated  mi- 
grations— they  were  divided  and  disunited 
— split  into  almost  as  many  factions  and 
parties  as  there  were  individuals.  Eng- 
land had  nothing  now  to  fear  from  them, 
and  might,  therefore,  he  bold,  and  might 
throw  aside  disguise;  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  wear  the  thin  veil  under 
cover  of  which  they  had  formerly  attacked 
the  constitution  of  Ireland;  and,  therefore, 
with  frank  tyranny  they  declared  that  Irish- 
men should  not  seek  for  the  repeal  of  an 
offensive  Act  of  Parliament.  But  ,  the 
time  might  come  when  they  would  bitterly 
remember  this.  He  said*  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  not  submit  to  this.  He  had 
spoken  without  concert  with  others — he 
had  merely  uttered  what  appeared  to  him 
must  be  the  feelings  of  every  man  who  felt 
that  he  must  be  debased  and  degraded  for 
ever,  if  he  tamely  submitted  to  this  uncon- 
stitutional wrong.  It  might  be  that  re- 
sistance was  idle  at  that  moment;  but  if 
so,  the  greater  was  their  guilt  in  bringing 
forward  such  a  measure  as  this  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  so  utterly  stricken 
down  that  he  did  not  believe,  even  if  the 
man  whose  power  over  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  had  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  individual — one  whose  loss  was 
now  severely  felt — if  he  were  now  alive,  he 
did  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  rouse  the 
people  into  an  effort  against  this  new  out- 
rage. Despair — utter,  hopeless,  dread  de- 
spair— had  settled  down  upon  the  people. 
But  though  the  attempt  to  evoke  a  feeling 
against  this  measure  might  not  be  suc- 
cessful, still  the  attempt  would  be  made. 
At  any  rate,  the  Irish  Members  would  try 
in  their  own  persons  whether  the  right  of 
the  subject  was  to  be  utterly  trampled 
upon,  and  the  right  of  the  constitution  ut- 
terly violated  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  made  an  allegation, 
in  support  of  which  he  brought  forward  no 
proofs  that  political  agitation  was  mixed  up 
with  insurrection,  and  had  led  to  it.  Could 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  be  aware  of  what 
had  occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
two  years  ?  Had  they  not  read  the  letter 
of  Mr.  D*Arcy  M*Ghee,  or  would  they  cre- 
dit one  part  of  that  letter  and  not  another  ? 
In  that  letter  there  was  reference  to  the 
expulsion — for  actually  it  was  an  expulsion, 
though  the  gentlemen  refused  to  resign 
their  places  in  the  Association — to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  those  gentlemen  who  afterwards 


became  prominent  in  the  insurrection,  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  legal  and  constitutional  agita- 
tion— because  they  said,  they  would  have  a 
liberty  beyond  that,  and  said  they  would 
not  be  bound  by  the  principles  which  the 
constitution  had  established,  within  which 
agitation  was  to  be  carried  on — these  gen- 
tlemen, because  they  would  not  be  so 
bound,  had  to  leave  the  Association.  Pe- 
riodically, month  after  month,  document 
after  document  appeared  from  the  Repeal 
Association,  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
physical  force,  and  every  sort  of  agitation 
except  that  which  was  constitutional.  The 
Association  did  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent those  young  men  from  entering  into 
any  society  which  should  adopt  the  doc- 
trines of  physical  force;  and  at  length, 
finding  all  their  efforts  unavailing,  they 
broke  off  the  conference  altogether,  and 
separated  themselves  from  them;  and  yet, 
after  all,  the  conduct  of  these  very  young 
men  was  now  brought  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment to  bolster  up  a  case  against  the  re- 
pealers generally.  But  it  should  be  made 
known  how  contradictory  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  and  its  supporters. 
They  recognised  in  England  the  right  of 
constitutional  agitation  for  the  repeal  or 
alteration  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  whilst 
they  declared  that  in  Ireland  the  repeal  of 
a  certain  Act  was  an  impracticable  object, 
and  that  therefore  the  constitution  should 
be  suspended,  and  the  exercise  of  a  consti- 
tutional right  subjected  to  the  sole  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  gave  a  hearty 
support  to  such  a  proposition,  it  would  be 
playing  false  to  all  its  traditions  and  its 
principles,  and  would  thereby  inflict  a 
greater  wound  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
country  than  had  ever  been  given  by  all 
the  insurrections  that  had  ever  taken  place 
amongst  the  people.  There  were  some 
hon.  Members  who  had  stood  by  Ireland  on 
previous  occasions,  and  from  bis  heart  he 
thanked  them  for  their  past  support.  Now, 
when  Ireland  was  no  longer  regarded,  or 
only  thought  of  to  be  oppressed  and  co- 
erced, he  trusted  those  hon.  Members 
would  again  stand  by  her.  He  trusted 
that  those  hon.  Members  who  were  now 
agitating  for  changes  which  were  declared 
by  many  to  be  impracticable  in  England, 
would  not  oppose  him.  He  regretted  to 
hear  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  re- 
form had  entitled  him  to  so  much  respect, 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  coercion  to  Ire- 
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laTid,  on  the  preceding  evening,  in  n  tone 
of  levity,  anil  say  ihni  lie  woultl  vote  for 
the  raeasure.  Now  tliat  tho  Weat  In- 
dian slaves  were  emancipated,  were  the 
Irish,  the  only  remaining  slaves,  to  he 
excluded  from  tlic  hon,  Meaiber'a  svm- 
pftthj  ?  For  slaves  they  were.  Their  limbs 
indeed  were  not  manacled,  but  there  were 
chains  upon  their  t^ouls.  The  right  bon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  said  in  his 
»pi3ech  that  he  did  not  place  any  of  his 
demands  upon  the  gronndia  of  special  per- 
sonal confidence  in  Lord  Olarendon,  yet  he 
continually  dwelt  upon  the  manner  in  whieh 
that  noble  Lord  had  used  hh  powers,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  not  be 
used  again.  Now,  he  (Mr.  J,  O'Connell) 
did  not  think  that  Lord  Clarendon  wa» 
entitled  to  gratitude.  Ue  had  said  in  I  re- 
land »  upon  some  occasions,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  acted  extremely  well  But  the 
reason  he  praised  him  was  beuause  he  had 
not  armed  tho  extreme  Orangemen  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  against  their  Roman 
Cathohc  fellow-countrymen — because  he 
did  not  eharpen  the  bayonet  of  religious 
war.  But  let  them  look  at  his  conduct  in 
other  matters.  When  Lord  Clarendon  first 
went  to  Ireland,  he  professed  a  great  anx- 
iety to  consult  the  opinions  of  persons  of 
all  parties,  and  to  adopt  their  suggestions 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service.  lie  invited 
thoAe  who  might  be  called  the  heads  of  the 
popular  party  to  give  him  their  opinions, 
and  he  specially  invited  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lic  archbishops  to  a  conference*  They  did 
not  wish  to  go,  beeau«G  their  past  expe- 
rience had  led  them  to  hope  very  little 
from  such  an  interview;  but  out  of  respect 
to  his  office  they  waited  upon  his  Excel- 
lency* He  received  them  with  that  cour- 
tesy which  might  be  expected^  and  the 
conference  ended  most  amicably:  but  since 
that  periixl  he  had  not  even  shown  the 
least  wish  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  their 
BUggestiona.  Even  in  the  aifair  of  the 
colleges  the  Government  were  going  to 
war  with  the  people  of  Ireland  upon  a 
question  affecting  their  religion.  Was  their 
condition  ao  reassuring  that  their  religious 
feelings  might  be  tampered  with?  How- 
ever, that  was  a  question  to  which  he  had 
merely  alluded  in  passing.  To  return  to 
his  suljject :  Lord  Clarendon  Invited  the 
arehbishops  merelyi  as  it  would  appear,  to 
inflict  a  per&onul  insult  upon  them.  Now, 
Ue  impeached  Lord  Clarendon  (having  no 
hope  of  a  graver  impeachment  biiing  per- 
mit toil  to  be  brought  against  him)  with  not 


having  met  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in 
Ireland  in  time.  Before  matters  came  to 
ex t rem i ties »  in  1848,  there  were  many 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  many 
speeclies  delivered  and  reported,  which 
undoubtedly  infringed  the  law*  Confedera- 
tion speetdjos  were  allowed  to  go  on, 
although  their  violence  gave  offence  to  tho 
other  repeal  party.  But  the  fact  was  that 
division  amongst  the  popular  party  in  Ire- 
land was  encouraged,  because  the  Govern* 
meat  wished  to  divide  and  bo  to  weaken 
them.  He  had  also  to  charge  the  Govern- 
ment with  mii^conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
late  State  trials.  They  had  said  they 
could  not  get  verdicts  against  the  parties 
indicted.  Why  could  they  not  ?  In  the 
case  of  one  of  the  jurors^  named  Fitz- 
gerald, who  refused  to  agree  to  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  one  of  the  State  prisoners, 
tho  noble  Earl,  in  commenting  upon  tho 
result^  cited  the  exam|de  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
wlio  was  a  Catholic,  and  a  repealer,  as  (i 
proof  that  Catholics  and  repealers  could 
not  be  trusted.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? 
Another  juror,  who  was  a  Protestant,  had 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  his  view  of 
the  case.  Yet  the  noble  Earl  withheld 
that  fact,  and  cited  only  the  instance  of 
the  Catholic  repealer^  and  he  had  never 
given  any  explanation  that  he  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell)  heard  of,  of  his  conduct  in  tho 
matter.  He  accused  the  noble  Earl  of  not 
aji|ilying  to  ordinary  laws  to  repress  disaf- 
fection, whilst  there  was  time  to  do  so,  an4 
that  when  at  length  it  had  proceeded  to 
extremity,  he  had  a>ked  for  powers  be^yond 
the  constitntion.  He  further  nccused  Lord 
Clarendon  of  tampering  with  the  jury  lii*ts. 
On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Meagher  for  high  trea- 
son, the  high  sheritf  made  out  a  panel  for 
the  eminently  Roman  Catholic  county  of 
Tipperary,  which  contained  only  eighteen 
Catholics,  and  300  Protestants,  thereby 
proving  that  a  power  of  setting  aside 
Catholics  had  been  exercised.  And  how 
had  Lord  Clarendon  defended  himself  ? 
In  the  reply  which  he  gave  to  a  memorial 
that  had  been  presented  to  liira  upon  the 
subject,  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
had  no  control  over  the  acts  of  the  high 
sheriff  or  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
But  that  was  no  answer;  it  was  an  evasion 
of  the  charge.  His  Attorney  General  had  j 
adopted  and  defended  the  proceeding,  and 
the  ohjeetionable  panel  returned  by  the 
high  sheritr.  In  the  next  pktce,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  said  that  no  such  principle 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  had 
adopted.     That,   again,  was   an   evafiion#i 
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Such  a  principle  had  certainly  never  been 
put  forward,  but  the  practice  was  adopted; 
and  it  mattered  very  little  whether  or  not 
a  man  put  forward  the  principle  of  intend- 
ing to  rob  you,  if,  practically,  he  did  rob 
you.  Again,  the  noble  Earl  had  alleged 
that  Protestants  had  been  set  aside  as 
well  as  Catholics.  But  that  was  altogether 
beside  the  question,  the  fact  being  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  in  every  case  retain- 
ed twelve  Protestants  upon  the  juries,  and 
set  aside  all  the  Catholics.  That  fact 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  never  attempted  to 
answer,  and  until  he  had  answered  it  he 
never  could  be  acquitted.  Ue  need  not 
have  acted  as  he  had  done.  There  were 
repealers,  certainly,  who  would  hardly 
have  found  verdicts  of  guilty,  but  there 
were  many  others  who  would  ;  and  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  asserted  that  the  noble 
Earl  might  safely  have  gone  to  trial  with 
repealers  upon  the  juries.  But  when 
people  saw  that  the  Government  was  not 
a  paternal  one — when  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  the 
affections  of  the  people,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  one  or  two  men  should  have  been 
found  upon  the  juries  of  the  earlier  trials 
who  began  to  bring  constitutional  questions 
with  the  Government  into  discussion,  and 
who  considered  that  that  Government  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  their  allegiance.  He 
was  not  defending  such  men — he  was  only 
describing  human  nature.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  refer  to  some  of  the  former  cases  in 
which  coercion  similar  to  the  present  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had 
been  applied  to  Ireland.  lie  had  come 
prepared  with  several  quotations,  and  allu- 
sions to  various  times.  But  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  not  thought 
fit  to  cite  them,  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
would  confine  himself  to  only  a  very  few 
of  those  he  had  prepared.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  alluded  to  the  case 
of  1805.  Ho  did  not  dwell  upon  it — he 
seemed  rather  glad  to  fly  from  it  the  mo- 
ment he  had  touched  it,  as  though  the  pa- 
rallel had  struck  him  on  the  moment  as 
being  rather  unfortunate.  At  that  period 
England  was  at  war  with  Napoleon.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  a  most  inveterate  and 
bloody  war  was  inevitable,  and  England 
was  then  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  her 
very  existence  as  a  nation.  Then,  when 
struggling  against  all  the  world,  restric- 
tive measures  might  have  been  necessary 
to  preserve  peace  at  home;  but  there  was 
no  such  excuse  at  the   present  moment. 


What  were  the  statements  made  at  that 
period?     Sir  Evan  Nepean  said — 

*'  The  continuance  of  this  Bill  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  existence  of  disaffection  in  Ireland ; 
by  the  avowed  determination  of  the  enemy  to  in- 
vade that  country  ;  and  the  preparations  notori- 
ously made  for  that  invasion  ;  by  the  fiiot  of  the 
collection  and  association  of  a  number  of  Irishmen 
with  the  forces  designed  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  actual  sitting  of  a  Committee  of  United  Irish- 
men at  Paris,  corresponding  with  the  United  Irish- 
men of  Ireland,  and  stimulating  them  to  oontioiie 
in  acts  of  treason." 

Was  there  any  such  enemy  to  deal  with 
now  ?  There  were  ample  reasons  then 
given  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  ?  The  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Viscount  Castlereagh),  on  that 
occasion  said — 

"  Are  there  no  circumstances  in  which  the  sm- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  without  pre- 
vious inquiry  may  not  only  be  necessary,  but 
strictly  justifiable  ?  What  are  the  reasons,  the 
strong  reasons,  at  this  moment  ?  We  are  at  war 
with  a  powerful  and  active  enemy,  whose  object 

I  professedly  is  to  overturn  our  constitution  and 
liberties.     His  attention  is  first  turned  to  Ireland, 

'  where  his  emissaries  are  perpetually  at  work.  To 
assist  him,  those  who  have  fled  from  their  own 

,  country  are  embodied  in  a  kind  of  regiment.  They 

,  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected* 
and  have  given  occasion  to  the  melancholy  insur- 
rections we  have  witnessed.  It  is  not  solely  on 
the  grounds  that  there  are  a  number  of  disaffected ; 
but  coupled  with  the  fiust  that  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  an  enemy  who  will  let  slip 
no  opportunity  of  turning  the  remains  of  sedition 
and  treason  in  Ireland  to  his  own  advantage.*' 

That  was  something  like  a  reason.     Bat, 
were  these  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  con- 
tinually professing  themselves  such  deep 
admirers  and  disciples  of  Mr.  Fox,  desirous 
of  preserving  any  character  for  consistency  ? 
Were  they  now  acting  according    to  the 
principles  which  he  laid  down  ?  They  were 
not.     He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  prepared 
a  Motion  for  the  present  occasion,  but  on 
\  consideration  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
I  to  turn  to  the  very  period  alluded  to  by  the 
I  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
I  Department,  and  to  use  the  very  words  of 
the  Motion  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Fox  in  opposition  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
1 805 ;  and  he  now  called  upon  all  those 
hon.   Members  who  adopted  Mr.   Fox  as 
their  apostle,  if  he  might  use  the  term,  to 
,  follow  the  example  he  had  given,   and  to 
grant  the  inquiry  which  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
'  nell)    now  demanded.      These   were    the 
words  used  by  Mr.  Fox  in  opposition  to 
the  Motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh: — 
I      ''  Much  as  I  have  been  alarmed  at  the  opinions 
of  the  Ministers  of  this  country  for  several  years, 
yet  1  confess  I  never  felt  an  equal  degree  of  alarm 
I  to  that  which  the  sentiments  just  uttered  by  the 
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Minifiter  have  excited  in  my  mtiui.  T  Rhoold  hope. 
Sir,  that  he  dhl  not  speak  sprioualy.  If  hr'^  dkl,  if 
ht»  feally  nrnl  di'liherately  UoIcIa  sueh  sentiments, 
I  must  pay  that  I  consider  liiiii  as  maintaining 
sGntimenta  the  most  ahirmtng  that  I  liu'ive  ever 
heattl  promulgated  in  this  IIouBe,  or  this  country, 
ami  aueh  aa  I  ctmld  scarcely  suppose  it  possible 
that  any  nmn  who  imagined  the  people  of  Eng- 
land retained  any  regard  for  their  liberties  woulj 
"fenture  to  deehire.  The  right  hon,  Gentl*jmaii 
never  attempted  to  go  the  length  he  hna  hazarded 
to-night  ;  he  never  heforo  ventured  to  maintain 
that  beeause  some  of  the  people  were  had  »uhjf'Cta> 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  people  should  be  plaeed 
at  the  disixetion  of  the  Minister  and  his  agent?, 
by  the  suspension  of  the  llabcaa  Corpus  Aet.  lie 
always  has  appeared  to  inc  to  state  insufRtnent 
reasons  for  bis  rigorous  nieasurea,  but  yet  almost 
any  grounds  he  urged  at  nny  time  were  sufficiency 
itself  compared  to  those  that  are  laid  for  the  mea- 
sures now  proposed.  Unless  it  be  pretcndi'd  that 
the  measure  of  jui*tice  which  is  due  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  h  very  different  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  pcopie  of  this  country,  and  that  dif- 
ferent^ nay,  contrary,  prineiptea  of  argument  arc 
appHe^ibie  to  the  two  eountries,  it  eaunot  be  said 
that  the  English  nation  enjoys  the  leastt  security 
against  the  suspension  of  its  constitution  at  the 
will  of  any  Mini*tc^r,  If  this  Motion  be  acof>ded  to 
on  «ueh  light  grounds,  or  rather  on  no  grounds 
whatever.  In  tlie  whnlo  prngreas  of  his  hostility 
to  freedom  and  tlie  constitution  of  England,  never 
has  the  Minister  utteitsd  anything  so  dangerous 
and  alarming  a.*^  to-night.  He  st.atcd  manfully 
that  the  character  of  a  man,  however  pure,  is  no 
reafton  to  invest  that  man  with  extraordinary 
powers.  This  ia  exactly  my  opinion  ;  but  he  adds^ 
that  he  only  alkided  to  th«*  chamcter  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  aa  an  argument  againat  the  abu^e  of 
the  powers.  This  in  to  mo  a  very  nice  and  not 
yery  intelligilde  diAtinction  ;  for  the  strongest 
rpffl*on  in  favour  of  any  grant  of  povmt  is,  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  abuse.  I  know  tlw^ro  are  <3t*rtJiin 
theorist*  who  hold  tluit  uncontrollable  authority 
mny  be  salely  granted  to  an  ahle,  honest  man.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  theorists.  Let  the  diApo*!,i- 
tion  of  a  m.in  be  what  it  may^  I  will  not  consent 
to  invest  him  with  extraordinary  unconstitutional 
jiowers,  for  thiis  plain  reason,  that  they  are  Uuhle  to 
abuse.  The  virtue  of  a  niao  is  with  me  no  argu- 
mcnt  in  favour  of  aueh  grants.  The  history  of 
mankind,  the  history  of  tlie  constitution,  and  my 
own  exfiorience,  forbid  such  grants.  If  character 
were  a  sufficient  reason  to  juMily  the  constituting  of 
wioh  a  power,  that  reanon  a  Minister  could  always 
flini  among  the  nobility  of  the  country.  I  will 
not  entrust  sucfi  power  to  any  man.  My  ohjeo- 
tioij  in  to  grant  the  power  pr<}j»o«ted  to  the  office*,, 
not  to  the  man.  Even  suppose  i  allow  n'MiVy 
merit  that  may  be  ascril>ed  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant or  his  Secretary,  and  those  immediately 
nbout  his  govcrnfncnt,  still  my  objection  to  this 
Bill  would  not  be  rcoioTed  ;  for  I  feel  it  to  he  one 
of  the  greatest  mi»chiefii  of  arbitrary  power  that, 
even  though  tho  principals  in  the  administration 
cf  tt  bo  ever  so  virtuous.  80  vigilant,  so  able, 
still  acts  will  be  cotiimitted  by  some  of  those 
to  whom  iu  its  various  ramifications  that  |>ower 
■will  necessarily  be  delegated,  that  the  principals 
cannot  prevent*  and  which,  if  communicated  to 
_tbem,  would  make  them  shudder  with  aa  much 
rror  aa  any  other  jM3r8ona  would  Iw  apt  to  feel, 
(trust  tliat  by  rejecting  this  measure,  we  sludJ 


show  to  the  people  that  we  have  their  liberty  not 
merely  in  our  mouth?*!,  hut  in  our  hearts,  and  that 
wo  will  not  abandon  our  duty  to  preserve  that 
sacred  trust  upon  idle  rumours  or  light  imma- 
terial whi.'spers/* 

Sucli  was  the  language  used  by  Mr,  Fox  , 
when  there  was  war  abroad  and  tlie  dange 
of  insurrection  at  heme  ;    and  now  tliere^ 
was  only  produced  bj  way  of  reason  tho  half 
of  a  letter  of  a  refugee — of  a  mere  news- 
paper adventurer.     The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would,  of  course, 
back  up  his  representative  iti  Ireland.     No 
doubt  be    bad  come  down   to  the   Ilouaoj 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  carry-p 
ing  the  measure  through.  Argument  could 
have  no  power  or  weight  with  him.     But 
he  (Mr.  J.  OX'onnell}  turned  to  those  in- 
dependent Members  who  had    themselvea 
some   measures    of  reform    in    view,    and 
these  he  entreated  to  support  him.     These 
he  entreated  not  to  abandon   those    Irish 
Members  who  had  fought  in  their  ranks 
for  every   measure  of  advantage  for  the 
people    of  England,      Even    tliough  tbej 
should  he  abandoned  that  night,  the  Iriab 
Members  would  never  abandon  the  princi-^ 
pies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;    but  bo 
would   appeal    to    the   high     interests    of 
honour  and  of  principle  in  the  minds  of  the 
independent  English    Members  whom   hoj 
addressed  ;    and   if   they  failed    to   move* 
then  he  should  tnrn  to  the  baser  motive 
and  say,  If  you  abandon  ns  now,  you  may] 
give  np  your  hopes  of  the  reforms  you  arel 
seeking — you  may  throw  to  the  winds  yourj 
plans  for  reducing  taxation  and  dimimslung  J 
expenditure,  for  you  will  want  every  soldier 
you  have  now  in  Ireland.     This  Act  alone 
will  breed  disaffection  ;    and  I   tell  you  you 
cannot  withdraw  a  single  soldier  from  Ire- 
land.    On  the  contrary,  you  will  have  to 
add  to  their   number.     Your  revenue  will 
be  loaded  with  additional  taxes,  instead  of 
your  being  enabled  to  reduce  tb<ise  exist-| 
ing.     You  will,  indeed,  have  tlae  pleasure 
of  once  more  trampling  upon  poor  Irebind^ 
hut  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it  now — and, 
perhaps,  yon  will   have  to  pay  still  more 
dearly  for  it  hereafter.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  hy  moving  as  an  Amendment^ — 

*'  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  twenty-ono 
MemherB,  he  formwl  by  ballot,  to  examine  such 
documents  a*  may  b-e  laid  before  them  ;  and  to 
rc'purt  to  the  House  their  opiojon  upon  these  do- 
euirient««  whether  the  eontintiance  of  the  sii«peQ<» 
Hion  of  the  Ihibf>a8  Corpus  Aet  be  a  measure  no* 
eessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  the  pro- 
sent  time/' 


After   a   pause    Mr. 
conded  the  Amendment. 
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Mil.  FEARGUS  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
did  not  feel  much  astonished  at  the  right 
hen.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  making  such  a  pro- 
position to  the  House,  when  he  saw  so 
much  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
in  finding  a  seconder  for  his  resolution. 
He  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  had  listened  with 
great  attention  both  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  to  the  hon.  Member;  and  he 
should  say,  that  the  right  hon.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  brought  forcibly  to  his  recol- 
lection the  story  of  the  lawyer,  who  said 
he  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  good  sub- 
serrient  jury  to  the  best  case  that  ever 
went  before  a  court.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  altogether  abandoned  his  case, 
and  relied  entirely  upon  the  subserviency 
of  the  House  to  destroy  the  last  remnant 
of  Irish  liberty.  He  had  praised  the  con- 
stabulary force  of  Ireland,  as  being  so 
brave  and  so  loyal  that  they  could  of  them- 
selves put  down  any  attempt  at  msurrec- 
tion.  But  those  men  were  all  Roman 
Catholics,  whilst  those  in  power  over  them 
were  Protestants.  The  men  were  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  people  m  Ireland  ; 
and  what  did  that  prove,  but  that  if  the 
people  had  employment  they  would  be  as 
loyal  and  as  quiet  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  at  present  to  say  why  he 
asked  for  the  extension  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional Act,  but  that  it  was  to  enable  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  carry  out  his  policy  in 
Ireland.  But  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  stated  to  the  House  what  the  nature  of 
that  policy  was.  Why,  it  was  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  old  story  when  they  want- 
ed to  stop  the  complaints  of  the  Irish,  or 
to  frighten  the  English  people.  To-mor- 
row the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
going  to  ask  for  a  vote  to  relieve  Irish  dis- 
tress, but  before  doing  so  the  present  Act 
should  be  asked  for ;  and  in  support  of  it 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  could  only 
read  a  letter  published  in  New  York,  by 
an  individual  whom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  called  a  refu- 
gee, but  whom  he  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  called 
a  banished  man.  And  before  going  fur- 
ther he  should  observe,  that  it  ill  became 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  those  who  resisted  the  very  ty- 
ranny to  which  he,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  were  constantly  opposed.  With 
reference  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  (Sir 


I  G.  Grey)  had  adopted  all  that  told  for  him 
in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  letter,  and,  like 
a  well-bred  barrister,  had  rejected  all  that 
told  against  him.  But  was  there  ever  so 
vague,  so  inconclusive,  and  so  impotent  an 
argument,  as  that  which  they  had  heard 
founded  upon  this  letter  ?  What  did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  say  ?  Why,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
what  practicable  agitation  meant.  It  was 
acting  upon  this  principle,  thus  shadowed 
forth,  which  had  led  to  all  the  distresses  of 
Ireland.  But  let  the  House  contrast  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  present,  with 
that  urged  by  a  former  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  What  did  the  Marquess  of  An- 
glesea  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  What 
was  his  advice  ?  Why,  **  agitate,  agitate, 
agitate."  What,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  motto  ?  Why,  he 
told  them  to  rely  upon  him — that  he  himself 
was  the  constitution — 

*'  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark." 

Now,  what  would  be  the  efibct  of  this 
policy  ?  He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would  tell 
them,  it  would  be  to  make  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  the  head  gaoler  of  Ireland. 
Yes;  every  man  who  urged  a  view  upon  any 
subject  contrary  to  that  adopted  by  Go- 
vernment, would  be  imprisoned,  and  his 
usefulness  destroyed.  But  he  told  them 
that  they  would  fail.  They  would  not  thus 
put  down  agitation,  here  or  elsewhere. 
Let  them  look  to  what  was  passing  around. 
Whenever  terror  was  to  be  struck  into 
England,  Ireland  was  made  the  scape- 
goat :  whenever  war  was  to  be  waged  with 
opinion  in  England,  Ireland  was  to  be 
made  the  battle-field.  But,  however  weak 
the  Irish  party  might  be  in  this  House — 
however  weak  the  Irish  interest  might  be 
in  the  sight  of  Government,  he  warned 
them  that  they  could  not  go  on  destroying 
the  constitution  of  a  portion  of  this  coun- 
try when  on  the  Continent  new  constitu- 
tions were  being  granted  every  day — con- 
stitutions in  harmony  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  the  age.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  it  was  not  to  this  House  or  to  this 
Government,  but  to  their  own  landlords  or 
resident  gentry,  that  the  Irish  were  to  look 
for  protection.  But  what  were  the  facts  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  knew  well  that  the 
Irish  Gentlemen  here  would  support  him 
in  any  measure  against  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.     Well,  let  them  stop  the  progress 
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of  public  opmion,  and  wbat  were  tbey  to 
expect?  Why,  clubs  and  secret  ausocia- 
tioiis,  and  plotting  and  conspiracy.  Were 
they  ti)  give  to  public  opinion  ita  full  scope, 
tbey  would  find  tbat  wbiit  was  rigbt  atjd 
good  and  sound  aud  wbotosonie  in  tliat 
public  opinion,  would  absorb  end  put  down 
wbat  was  bad  antl  wrong^  and  dangerous. 
He  wisbed  to  ask  this  <jucstiou,  woulil  Go- 
vernment dare  to  behave  to  England  as 
they  were  beliaving  to  Ireland  ?  Had 
they  forget  tbe  letter  of  Tom  Young  of 
the  Home  Office  to  General  Napier,  asking 
him  to  take  the  command  of  the  Brumma- 
gem people^  in  case  every  other  means  of 
agitation  were  to  fail  ?  But  the  noble  Lord 
sitting  there  [poiniintj  to  the  Treasun/ 
henck€s]  and  sitting  here  [pointing  to  the 
Opposition  benches  ]  is  a  very  different  person 
— &n  different  as  night  from  day.  Ae  for 
himself,  he  had  been  taunted  with  loyalty. 
But  he  had  to  ask,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  loyalty  ?  Was  the  loyalty  of  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  who  went  down  (}ViiTy 
quarter-day  to  the  Treasury  to  pocket 
his  salary,  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  that 
which  was  to  be  detected  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  alien,  in  blooil^  language,  and  religion 
' — ^the  victim  of  grinding  niiildlemen — op- 
pressed bj  a  dominant  Church,  and  tyran- 
nised over  by  the  unconstitutional  law  of 
an  arbitrary  Government  ?  [**  Ob!'^]  Hon, 
Gentlemen  cried  **  Oh  !"  Was  not  Ireland, 
a  Catholic  country,  subjected  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  Protestant  Church  ?  Uc  certainly 
had  expected  this  Session  to  have  heard 
something  in  the  Royal  Speech  about  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  But 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Govern- 
ment dared  not  introduce  Buch  a  measure. 
The  time,  however,  when  a  reform  in  this 
respect  raust  take  place,  was  possibly  not  ao 
far  oC  Wbat  Catholicism  was  in  Ireland, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  in  Berlin,  and 
the  House  knew  what  had  recently  hap- 
pened in  PrusBia,  The  House  had  heard 
of  the  uccessity  of  preserving  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  But 
how  had  they  showed  their  strength,  and 
he  would  add,  their  impartiality,  upon  a 
recent  occasion  ?  Why,  when  two  Ameri- 
cans had  been  incarcerated,  they  were  at 
once  set  at  liberty  upon  the  demand  of  the 
American  Minister.  Thus,  while  Irish- 
men were  imprisoned,  Americans  were  al- 
lowed to  escape.  Such  had  been  the  weak 
and  vacillating  policy  of  Governments  and 
it  was  after  such  displays  that  they  ex- 
pected loyalty  in  a  starving  people.  Ho 
conteaded  that  the  conduct  of  England  to- 


wards Irelaud  was  as  had  as  had  ever  been 
that  of  Russia  to  Poland,     Had  they  ever 
heard  of  a  mdlion  of  Poles  dying  of  famine  ? 
The  time  was  come,  however,  when  Mintfl- 
tera  must  reflect  upon  these  things.  Forty- 
nine  years  ago  the  Union  had  been  carried; 
and  Mr.  Canning,  then  a  great  authority, 
had  mid,  *■  For  tbo  good  of  Ireland  let  us 
carry  the  Union,  and  then  we  will  do  you 
justice/'     For  tweutv-nine  years  they  had 
sought   for  emancipation ;    for  thirty- two 
years  they  had  struggled  for  the  Reform 
Bill;  and  for  forty-nine  years  they  had  had 
persecution.     Ireland  was  subjected  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
however  they  might   seek   to  tranquillide 
the   country,    they    would   never   succeed, 
until  they  bad  destroyed  the   ascendancy 
of  that   Church.       In   addition    to   other 
grievances    in   tbat   country,    there   were 
partisan  judges  and  packed   juries.     He 
recollected,  as  a  case  in  point,  that  he  had 
the  honour  once  of  being  counsel  for  the 
'  Crown  at  the  proaecution  of  8ir  George 
Bingham,   and  upon   that  occasion  Judge 
j  Moore,  who  presided,  told  him  that  he  had 
made  a  most  nngeueroua  use  of  the  privi- 
j  lege  of  the  Crotvn.     The  criminal  sat  with 
the  judge,  and  the  jtidge  shook  hands  with 
the  criminal,  fined  him  iiix pence,  and  took 
him  home  to  dinner  with  liim  in  his  car* 
riage.     These  were  tlic  things  which  dis- 
gusted the  people  of  Ireland;  and  the  time 
bad  now  come  when  Her  Majesty *a  Minis- 
ters would    be  obliged   to    reflect  on   the 
many  evils  by  which  that  people  were   af- 
flicted.    How  came  it  to  pass  that,  with 
tbo  moat  fertile  soil,  the  most  genial  cli- 
mate, and  the  most  industrious  population 
in  the  world,  there  existed  in  Ireland  more 
misery,  more  want,  more  famine  than  on 
any  other  spot  of  the  whole  earth  ?  [*'  Oh  !  "] 
He  saw  bon.  Members  sneering — he  heard 
them  murmuring  and  nmttering — what  did 
he  care  for  tbat  ?     Not  oue  farthing.     No 
^he  looked  to  public  opinion.     He  saw 
them  now  attempting  to  resist  the  financial 
reformers.     But  what  were  they  doing  in 
all  other  countries — what  were  they  doing 
in  Ropublican  France  ?     And  here  let  him 
not  be   mistaken*  he  never  was  a  republi- 
can— he  never  would  be  a   republican — 
that  was,  unless  ho  very  much  altered  his 
miud.     But  what   must   bo   the   popular 
opinion  of  tbat  form  of  government,  judg- 
ing of  it  by  the  etforts  which  were  seen  to 
flow  from    it   in  other  countries  ?      The 
people  wished  for  a  reduction  in  the  Army 
ami  Navy,   They  were  told  that  they  could 
not  have  it  because  Knglaud  was  a  mo- 
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narchy.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Yes,  could  they 
hold  up  their  monarchy  and  point  to  it  as 
effecting  the  same  reforms  and  reductions 
which  were  taking  place  under  the  Repub- 
lic in  France,  both  in  the  army  and  the 
nayy  of  that  kingdom  ?  Would  they  be 
able  much  longer  to  stand  against  such 
pressure  from  without  ?  He  was  sorry  to  see 
the  House  nearly  empty.  The  Gentlemen 
of  the  "stand-stills/'  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  **  wait-awhiles,**  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  "  go-aheads,*'  seemed  all  to  be  absent. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  tell  them  that  their 
recent  free-trade  legislation  would  be  the 
ruin  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  laughed.  [  Sir  James 
Graham  :  No,  no;  I  differ  from  you  in 
opinion  only.]  He  was  glad,  at  all  events, 
to  see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his  place. 
He  supposed  that  he  had  been  left  on  duty 
by  his  party  as  a  sort  of  sentinel  until  they 
came  back  again.  He  would  tell  him  and 
the  House,  however,  that  he  (Mr.  F.  O'Con- 
nor) would  much  prefer  the  free-trade  mea- 
sures and  measures  of  concession  of  the 
late  Colleague  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
to  the  free-trade  measures,  and  concessions 
— which  were  merely  bidding  for  power — of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  opposite. 
As  for  Ireland,  she  wanted  no  relief — she 
only  wanted  justice.  They  dealt  with  any 
description  of  property  save  that  which 
belonged  to  a  landlord.  So  much  for  Min- 
isters in  office.  What  had  been  the  policy 
of  Ministers  when  out  of  office  ?  They 
had  first  encouraged,  nay,  created  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  and  they  now  blamed 
their  followers  in  Ireland. 

"  Quum  duces  faciunt  talia,  quid  noa  militcs 
faciunt." 

Discussion,  however,  was  like  the  Hue  and 
Cry^  that  announced  the  thief's  approach; 
and  again  he  reminded  the  House  that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  means  of  agita- 
tion. The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  had  once 
called  for  500,000  fighting  men;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  had  said  in  1843,  if  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  spoke  truly — and  a  lie  never 
appeared  in  an  English  newspaper — "  Only 
delay  a  little  longer,  and  I  will  lead  you  on 
to  death  or  glory."  [Mr.  J.  O'Connell  : 
No,  no !  1  Then  the  papers  must  have  told 
lies.  He  believed  that  any  difficulty  of 
which  the  Irish  had  to  complain  was  trace- 
able to  the  conduct  of  their  landlords.  The 
old  system  was  to  feed  the  landlords  by 
patronage,  to  cultivate  their  estates  by 
patronage.     Now  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 


Russell)  was  afraid  of  them — let  them  ^o 
home  and  cultivate  their  estates.  He  (Mr. 
F.  O'Connor)  was  not  a  man  much  at- 
tended to  by  the  House— his  opinions  were 
not  very  popular,  but  the  House  would  re- 
member that  he  had  proposed  poor-laws 
for  Ireland  in  1834,  with  a  tax  upon  ab- 
sentees, with  land  premiums,  farm  pre- 
miums, and  other  similar  inducements  to 
improved  cultivation.  He  (Mr.  F.  O'Con- 
nor) held  that  the  House  must  compel  Irish 
landlords  to  give  leases  in  perpetuity,  then 
they  would  not  have  crowds  emigrating 
every  day,  and  taking  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  the  disposable  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. What  would  be  the  effect  of  tenure 
in  perpetuity  ?  A  letter  had  been  pub- 
lished the  other  day  from  Mr.  Charles  Col- 
thurst,  who  managed  the  estates  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Nicolas  Colthurst,  in  Kerry. 
This  letter  related  to  circumstances  as  far 
back  as  1818.  There  was  then  a  large 
farm  upon  the  estate,  from  which  not  more 
than  6002.  a  year  could  be  realised.  Mr. 
Charles  Colthurst  undertook  to  get  1,0002. 
per  annum  for  it  if  he  were  allowed 
to  let  it  in  small  portions  and  in  con- 
tinuity. What  was  the  result  ?  Why, 
they  cleared  annually  1,3502.  from  the 
land  in  question,  while  there  was  not  a 
man  connected  with  the  locality  now  who 
was  disaffected  to  Government.  Were 
they,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  then, 
to  be  told  that  Government  could  not  in- 
terfere in  such  matters  ?  Were  Govern- 
ment not  to  make  regulations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  when  on  those  regu- 
lations depended  the  tranquillity,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ?  But  it  was  hope- 
less to  look  to  the  present  Government. 
They  were  powerful  in  opposition — they 
are  powerless  in  office;  and  he  hoped  to 
see  them  soon  again  in  the  situation  which 
they  were  destined  by  nature  to  fill.  Then 
they  would  be  men  who  would  stand  up  for 
economy — men  who  would  drive  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth 
from  office  were  he  to  propose  another 
Arms  Bill.  Such  would  be  the  policy  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  oppo- 
sition; but  how  long  would  it  last  after  he 
had  crossed  to  the  Ministerial  benches  ? 
There  had  been  an  allusion  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  H.  Vane),  who  moved 
the  Address,  to  the  Chartists.  They  were 
told  that  the  Chartists  had  been  put  down 
last  April.  Now,  they  had  neither  been 
put  down  then,  nor  were  they  put  down 
yet.  He  had  little  more  to  say.  Would 
to  God  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop 
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the  progress  of  the  Bill  hefore  Ihem! 
What  could  be  more  intolerable,  more  un- 
just, and  more  unconstitutional  than  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment' should  come  down  to  the  House 
and  tell  them  that  all  was  tranquil,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  he  entertained  certain 
anticipations  of  further  disturbances,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  these  anticipations, 
he  asked  for  an  extended  limit  to  the  arbi- 
trary powers  now  in  force.  What !  was 
Ireland  always  to  be  governed  by  Ministerial 
anticipations.  Let  them  beware,  however, 
of  this  fresh  attempt  to  put  down  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  They  had  lately  had 
many  examples  that  what  was  calle'd  cri- 
minality one  day  might  be  accounted  pa- 
triotism the  next. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  said,  the  motto  of 
the  Treasury  beaches  that  night  seemed  to 
be,  sic  volo  sic  juheo.  The  successors  of 
Fox  were  now  following  his  example  in  a 
remarkably  curious  manner,  for  they  re- 
quired a  majority  of  the  House  to  give 
them  a  blind  and  unreasoning  support,  and 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  in  that  expectation 
they  were  not  reckoning  without  their  host. 
The  only  ground  upon  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  founded  his  rea- 
sons for  proposing  the  present  measure  was 
the  letter  from  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Ghee;  but 
he  (Mr.  Roche)  had  read  that  letter,  and  it 
struck  him  that  no  stronger  arguments 
against  the  measuce  had  been  advanced 
that  night  than  were  contained  in  the  let- 
ter in  question.  Mr.  D*Arcy  M*Ghee  had 
written  with  the  view  of  showing  why  he 
and  his  party  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
revolutionise  Ireland.  He  said,  **  We 
wanted  to  raise  the  people — the  people 
were  flocking  to  our  standard  in  numbers; 
but  a  certain  party  in  Ireland  interfered, 
reasoned  with  the  people,  and  the  people 
fell  off."  Who  was  that  party  ?  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  ;  and  Mr.  D'Arcy 
M'Ghee  fairly  admitted  that  were  it  not 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  Ireland 
would  have  been  revolutionised.  Now,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  as  powerful 
at  present  as  they  had  been  in  July  last. 
There  was  no  danger  that  the  loyalty  of 
that  clergy  could  bo  shaken,  for  that  loyalty 
had  been  tried  for  centuries  by  every  spe- 
cies of  martyrdom,  contumely,  and  injus- 
tice, and  they  had  come  out  of  the  fire  as 
pure  in  loyalty  as  they  had  gone  into  it. 
Therefore  he  was  of  opinion  that  anything 
more  lame  or  more  vague  than  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  present  application  had  been 
founded  could  not  by  possibility  have  been 


devised.  Every  interest  in  Ireland  was 
ruined,  and  yet  the  Government  came  for- 
ward with  this  miserable  attempt  to  sus- 
pend the  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  not  so  great  an  advocate  as 
others  for  continued  agitation;  he  was  not 
of  opinion  that  it  was  right  at  all  times  to 
keep  a  country  in  a  state  of  political  agita- 
tion. When  he  saw  the  Whig  party  on 
the  Treasury  bench  prepared  to  vote  away 
the  rights  of  the  Irish  people,  and  when  he 
found  that  the  Repeal  Association  had  been 
swayed  as  much  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
that  party—  [Mr.  J .  0  'Connell  dissented]  — 
as  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  people— and  there 
was  no  doubt  it  had  been  of  use  to  them, 
he  confessed  he  was  not  so  sanguine  about 
the  utility  of  constant  agitation.  But  there 
were  times  when  all  good  men  ought  to 
unite  for  the  benefit  of  the  country;  and 
certainly  at  no  previous  time  did  Ireland 
require  such  an  effort  to  be  made  as  at 
present.  What  did  the  Government  now 
propose  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  agitation  ?  A  poor-law  which  might 
be  said  to  be  shelved  for  the  Session  in  a 
Committee  upstairs.  Then  there  was  a 
Franchise  Bill.  The  franchise  was,  no 
doubt,  a  political  right,  but  it  would  not 
feed  a  starving  people.  If  long  ago  the 
Government  had  given  Ireland  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  England,  they  would 
perhaps  by  this  have  seen  Ireland  rising 
by  her  own  power  from  her  miserable  posi- 
tion, and  saving  England  the  cost  of  the 
horrid  famine  which  had  afflicted  that  part 
of  the  empire.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
eleventh  hour  that  even  a  franchise  was 
offered.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
vital  question  of  the  tenure;  and  if  it 
should  be  brought  forward,  he  supposed  it 
would,  like  the  poor-law,  be  referred  to  a 
Committee.  And  yet  he  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised at  this  when  he  looked  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Cabinet,  which  did  not  con- 
tain what  he  considered  one  true  Irishman. 
As  for  Lords  Lansdownc  and  Clanricarde, 
they  were  absentees;  and  everybody  knew 
that  absenteeism  was  the  curse  of  Ireland. 
It  had  been  said  snecringly  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  ten  Irish  Members  there  were 
five  difierent  opinions  amongst  them;  but, 
although  it  might  be  laughed  at,  he  would 
say  that  one  out  of  the  five  opinions  must  be 
right.  ["Hear."]  Well,  they  must  have  been 
rather  queer  fellows,  if  out  of  the  ten  not  one 
of  them  should  have  hit  upon  what  was  right. 
He  certainly  believed,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  entire  Cabinet  who  could  tell 
right  from  wrong  upon  an  Irish  question. 
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Ireland  presented  every  possible  difficulty, 
socially  and  politically,  and  to  understand 
her  position,  it  was  necessary  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  her ;  and  no  man  in  the 
present  Cabinet  had  had  time  to  do  so. 
Now,  he  believed,  he  could  point  out  am- 
ple means  with  which  to  reform  Ireland, 
without  taking  one  penny  from  England. 
All  he  asked  was  justice  and  fair  play. 
He  asked  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
Irish  question,  and  view  it  as  men  of  busi- 
ness ought ;  and  they  would  then  find  with- 
in Ireland  herself,  resources  enough  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  application  to 
England  for  relief.  Beginning  with  her 
mock  court,  he  asked  what  benefit  was 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland? 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Claren- 
don; but  the  use  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
was  just  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  cost, 
which  might  be  applied  to  Irish  wants. 
Then  there  was  the  Established  Church, 
which  would  give  a  very  large  fund,  which 
fund  was,  and  is,  public  property;  and  yet 
the  people  of  Ireland  get  no  value  for  it. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  a  mere 
cypher,  numerically,  and  intellectually  not 
a  bit  better.  Why  then  continue  such  an 
establishment,  when  the  Catholic  people 
about  it  were  starving,  more  particularly 
as  it  was  matter  of  history,  that  the  church 
property  in  Ireland  once  belonged  to  the 
Catholics,  and  went  not  only  to  the  sup* 
port  of  religion  but  of  the  poor  as  well : 
that  was  a  source  of  Irish  revenue,  which, 
if  they  were  practical  and  prudent  men, 
they  would  at  once  apply  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  Ireland.  There  was  also  the  land 
tax,  amounting  to  1,250,000/.,  which  was 
spent  without  control  or  responsibility,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  national  purposes. 
See,  next,  what  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  cost,  that  might 
otherwise  be  saved.  They  had  50,000 
troops  in  Ireland,  rank  and  file,  and  a  fieet 
of  observation,  which  might  be  readily  dis- 
pensed with,  if  a  system  of  justice  and  not 
coercion  were  pursued.  There  was,  more- 
over, maladministration  in  almost  every 
public  office,  which,  if  amended,  might 
create  another  saving,  and  out  of  all  toge- 
ther a  fund  might  be  had  amply  sufficient 
to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland,  and  to 
prevent  any  appeal  to  this  country.  But 
why,  he  asked  again,  did  they  continue 
the  old  and  beaten  track  of  coercion  with 
the  experience  before  them  of  the  evil 
effects  of  coercion,  as  often  as  it  had  been 
tried  ?  Ireland  had  had  the  Insurrection 
Act  in  force  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-four 


years  from  1800  to  1825,  and  within  the 
same  period  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had 
been  suspended  three  times.  Looking  to 
the  effect  of  that  policy,  he  must  say  that, 
if  experience  were  to  guide  them,  the  last 
thing  they  ought  to  have  recourse  to  was 
coercion.  It  was  said,  that  Ireland  had 
always  been  the  difficulty  of  the  English 
Government;  and  he  predicted  that  she 
always  would  be,  until  a  Government,  ac- 
tuated by  feelings  of  humanity,  and  hav- 
ing the  heads  of  statesmen,  could  be  found 
to  govern  on  the  principle  of  justice,  and 
not  coercion. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  said,  it  never  had 
been  his  wish  to  offer  any  factious  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  Government,  but  he  re- 
gretted, in  common  with  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  that  House,  that  the  Administration 
had  not  shown  more  activity  and  energy  in 
carrying  out  those  measures  towards  Ire- 
land which  they  had  promised  whilst  occu- 
pying the  Opposition  benches.  However, 
he  was  willing  to  believe,  that  since  they 
came  into  power  there  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  them  in  not  fulfilling 
the  pledges  which  they  had  formerly  given. 
He  could  not  forget  what  some  Members 
of  the  present  Government  had  done  at 
various  periods  for  his  couptry;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give 
the  proposition  which  they  now  brought 
forward  his  most  strenuous,  most  energetic, 
and  most  continuous  opposition.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Union,  it  appeared  that  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government  in  Ire- 
land was  to  rule  by  means  of  Coercion  Acts, 
and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
But  he  thought  no  Government  ever  came 
forward  to  propose  such  a  measure  upon 
such  weak  grounds  as  the  present.  Last 
year,  when  they  asked  for  this  Act,  there 
was  some  show  of  argument  for  it,  for 
they  were  told  it  was  to  prevent  insurrec- 
tion. That  was  not  the  case  now.  Even  the 
letter  from  America,  upon  which  so  much 
reliance  had  been  placed,  was  repudiated 
by  men  of  all  parties  in  Ireland.  He  totally 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 
general  disposition  towards  disaffection  in 
Ireland,  as  had  been  alleged.  With  re- 
gard to  one  insurrection,  as  it  had  been 
called,  he  could  bear  his  own  testimony 
that  it  was  little  more  than  the  riots  of  a 
starving  population;  and  the  respectable 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  frequently 
remained  out  for  nights  in  the  fields,  to 
avoid  being  compelled  to  join  the  disaffect- 
ed. When  first  he  heard  of  the  present 
measure,  he  thought  it  was  on  account  of 
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Bomething  beyond  what  they  knew  in  Ire- 
land, or  on  account  of  the  incendiary  fires 
in  the  north,  perhaps.  But  it  was  appa- 
rent from  the  Lord  Lieutenant*8  letter,  as 
well  aa  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  G.  Grey),  that  its  real  object  was  the 
suppression  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know,  would  hon. 
Membei's  around  him,  representing  Eng- 
lish counties  or  towns,  agree  to  such  a 
proposal  with  respect  to  their  own  con- 
stituencies? They  should  change  their 
mode  of  administering  the  law  in  Ireland, 
if  they  wished  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people.  They  should  select  for  their 
jurors  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
indiaeriminately;  and  he  could  see  nothing 
to  justify  their  adoption  of  a  contrary  mode 
of  proceeding  at  the  late  State  trials.  At 
the  period  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs  trial  there 
might  have  been  some  valid  excuse  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land from  his  jury,  because  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  that  body  had  been  favour- 
able to  the  agitation  which  he  conducted; 
but  that  excuse  did  not  exist  for  the  recent 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  juries, 
because  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  were 
opposed  to  the  late  agitation.  They  should 
abolish  the  Church  monopoly  in  Ireland, 
and  until  they  did  so  the  people  of  that 
country  would  not  be  satisfied.  He  knew 
that  the  proposed  measure  was  looked  upon 
as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Lord  Clarendon; 
but  although  he  respected  the  character 
and  admired  the  ability  of  that  nobleman, 
he  protested  against  the  doctrine  that  tlie 
liberties  of  a  whole  people  should  be  placed 
at  his  meroy. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  this  experiment  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  somewhat  hazardous.  He 
believed,  too,  that  it  was  an  experiment 
which  would  fail,  as  similar  experiments 
had  already.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
disqualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty — 

*'  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.*' 

He  protested  against  the  doctrine  that  Ire- 
land should  be  bound  by  a  legislative  union 
with  this  country  while  she  was  excluded 
from  the  practical  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  he  were  an  Englishman,  he 
should  pause  before  he  adopted  such  a 
policy.  Irishmen  were  told  that  they 
lived  under  the  same  laws  as  Englishmen. 
Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  difference 


between  them  ?  The  difference  was  not  in 
the  law,  but  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  The  error  of  Irishmen  had  been 
that  they  had  not,  like  their  brethren  in 
England,  stood  out  for  their  liberties.  But 
there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  the 
friends  of  Ireland;  and  he  augured  well 
for  the  favourable  termmation  of  this  de- 
bate from  the  ominous  silence  observed  by 
the  English  Members.  Why  should  the 
Irish  Members  be  asked  unanimously  to 
vote  in  favour  of  this  measure,  when  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  proof  of  its  necessity 
before  the  House — nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  the  solitary  letter  of  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant?  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Pitt  never  passed  coercive  mea- 
sures and  suspensions  of  the  Irish  people's 
liberties  upon  such  light  and  trivial  grounds 
as  this.  Each  oi  these  statesmen  was 
compelled  to  come  down  to  the  House  with 
bags  of  letters,  and  statements,  and  sworn 
informations  to  support  the  imperious 
urgency  of  suspending  the  constitution ; 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  in  those  times  used  to 
insist  upon  authentic  statements  and  evi- 
dence, given  on  oath  before  magistrates, 
ere  they  could  be  induced  to  accede  to  the 
application  from  the  Government  of  the 
day.  In  1796  and  1797  Mr.  Pitt  had  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  a  Committee 
I  was  also  appointed  in  Ireland,  to  inquire 
into  the  necessity  for  unconstitutional 
'  measures  for  maintaining  public  tranquillity 
'  there.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
I  all  the  evidence  before  them  was  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  letter.  He  (Mr.  Grattan) 
;  had  every  respect  for  particular  individu- 
als selected  by  the  Government  for  the 
j  management  of  Irish  affairs;  yet  he  had 
over  and  over  again  told  them  that  they 
I  could  never  administer  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land so  long  as  they  continued  to  exclude 
from  their  counsels  men  who  were  best 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  that  country. 
An  individual  (Lord  Stanley)  had  once 
declared  in  that  House  that  the  English 
Government  must  first  make  itself  feared, 
before  it  could  be  loved;  but  the  true  and 
only  effective  means  for  gaining  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  a  people  towards 
their  authority,  was  by  dealing  out  to  them 
even-handed  justice,  and  regarding  their 
rights  and  liberties  as  sacr^  and  invio- 
1  lable — it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  Bri- 
I  tish  lion  should  be  strong;  he  should  be 
'  merciful.  The  idea  of  an  insurrection  being 
I  ready  to  break  out  in  Ireland  again,  was 
,  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  When  it  was 
alluded  to  last  night  by  a  Member  of  that 
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House,  it  was  treated  with  laughter  and 
merriment,  and  viewed  as  altogether  a 
hurlesque.  It  was  easy  for  the  heated 
imagination  and  excited  mind  of  any  man 
to  get  np  such  an  insurrection  in  Ireland; 
and  hy  the  aid  of  the  spy  system  if  they 
would  pay  him  (Mr.  Grattan)  he  would  get 
one  np  for  them  in  a  very  little  time. 
The  condnot  of  the  Government  was  in 
this  respect  most  reprehensible  and  per- 
nidous;  they  made  it  the  interest  of  any 
man,  whether  he  was  an  agitator  or  incen- 
diary in  the  county  of  Down,  or  an  insur- 
rectionist in  the  south  of  Ireland,  to  do  as 
much  mischief  throughout  the  country  as 
possible.  It  was  a  horrid  system,  and  was 
never  surpassed  by  any  thing  practised  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  tyranny.  The  Tory 
party  formerly  had  recourse  to  the  same 
abominable  system;  yet  he  (Mr.  Grattan) 
had  the  generous  confession  from  the  lips 
of  several  of  that  party,  that  they  had 
heen  wrong  in  their  policy,  but  that  they 
had  never  carried  it  out  to  such  a  pitch 
as  was  done  at  present.  He  (Mr.  Grattan) 
denounced  the  manufacture  of  pikes  for 
the  people  ;  but  he  must  also  express  his 
indignation  of  the  system  which  fostered 
and  fattened  the  spy.  They  heard  some- 
thing the  other  night  ahout  **  mock  media- 
tions ;*'  but  now  it  was  attempted  to  work 
upon  the  fears  of  hon.  Members  by  means 
of  •*  mock  insurrections;"  and  at  length 
they  end  by  leaving  the  Irish  people  only 
a  mock  constitution.  It  was  not  likely 
the  people  would  become  enamoured  of 
British  connexion,  when  its  principal 
fruits  were  the  suspension  of  their  rights 
and  the  denial  of  their  liherties.  Indeed, 
the  ohject  of  the  Government  seemed  to 
he  to  push  the  experiment  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  try  how  far  the  Irish  spirit 
could  hear  the  abstraction  of  its  rights; 
they  appeared  to  be  intent  upon  bring- 
ing the  Irish  people  down  to  the  most 
infinitesimal  quantity  of  the  constitution 
they  could  endure;  but  this  was  not 
the  way  to  cement  the  Union,  or  to 
prove  its  advantages  to  he  equality  and 
reciprocal  henefits.  This  was  not  the  way 
to  sUence  the  repeal  agitation,  but  rather 
the  most  effective  means  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  provoke  the  demand  for  total 
separation.  They  had  heen  told  the  Irish 
people  felt  no  penitence  for  their  past  dis- 
affection and  rebellion.  The  people  of 
Ireland  not  penitent !  Why,  they  had 
nothing  to  repent  of,  they  had  never  joined 
in  any  rehellion — it  was  an  insult,  a  mock- 
ery, and  a  falsification  of  the  facts  to  tell 


this  House  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  the 
laity  or  clergy,  Protestants,  or  Catholics, 
had  sympathised  with  or  countenanced  any 
insurrectionary  movement.  It  was  a  foul 
calumny  heaped  upon  that  nation  to  mix 
them  up  with  the  acts  of  a  few  violent  and 
misguided  young  men  whose  proceedings 
had  heen  generally  repudiated  and  de- 
nounced hy  all  parties.  And  even  at  the 
recent  tnals  at  Clonmel  it  was  a  puzzle 
to  the  lawyers  to  find  out  overt  acts 
against  the  parties  accused; — they  were 
ohliged  to  rake  up  letters  written  in  March, 
April,  May,  and  Jime,  to  make  out  the 
charge.  Mr.  O'Brien  distinctly  denied  all 
participation  in  the  acts  of  the  more  violent 
party;  he  separated  from  it,  denounced  it, 
and  repudiated  Mr.  Mitchel's  conduct. 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  charged  with  going  to 
France  to  solicit  French  aid  for  the  dis- 
affected in  Ireland  ;  but  M.  Lamartine's 
written  answer  gives  a  direct  denial 
to  the  accusation.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
Meagher  did  no  more  than  what  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  done,  namely,  congrat- 
ulate the  French  nation  on  the  acquisition 
of  their  liherties.  Ireland  did  not  require 
any  such  unconstitutional  measures  ;  it 
could  be  infinitely  hotter  governed  without 
than  with  them,  for  such  measures  could 
never  conciliate  the  hearts  or  secure  the 
affections  of  the  people;  it  roust  infalliblr 
tend  further  to  alienate  both  from  British 
rule  and  from  the  British  people.  Would 
a  suspension  of  their  liherties  excite  their 
love  for  England  ?  and  what  charm  for  a 
people  was  there  in  coercion?  Why  should 
the  Irish  people  love  the  Enghsh  more 
than  the  French  nation?  The  French 
were  as  well-mannered  and  agreeahle  per- 
sons as  the  English.  [An  Hon.  Mem- 
ber :  And  hotter- looking.]  His  hon. 
Friend  added  "better-looking,*'  hut  he 
(Mr.  Grattan)  did  not  think  so  ;  there  was 
something  open  and  honest  about  an  Eng- 
lishman's looks  that  oould  not  so  easily 
he  discovered  in  the  moustachioed  visage 
of  a  Frenchman.  The  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant complained  that  there  was  no  im- 
proved feeling  in  Ireland  as  regarded  re- 
spect for  the  law.  Now  it  happened  that 
an  individual  who  had  heen  in  gaol  for 
seven  months  was  going  to  he  tried  this 
day.  Several  trials  had  heen  attempted 
in  this  case,  and  had  failed;  indictment 
after  indictment  was  preferred — at  one 
time  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  then  in  the 
county,  then  back  again  to  the  city. 
Such  proceedings  could  not  surely  increase 
the  respect  for  the  law — he  must  tell  the 
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Attorney  General  that  although  he  (Mr. 
Grattan)  might  admit  that  he  was  a  talent- 
ed lawyer,  he  failed  in  all  his  endeavours  to 
get  a  conviction  hecause  he  had  heen  in- 
sane enough  to  have  recourse  to  a  system 
of  selecting  or  rather  of  packing  juries. 
In  Mr.  Duffy's  case,  177  jurors  were  on 
the  panel,  42  of  whom  only  were  Catholics; 
among  the  first  13  there  was  no  Catholic, 
among  the  last  nine  there  were  six.  Two 
of  the  Catholics  had  died  four  months  he- 
fore;  three  others  had  been  challenged  by 
the  Crown  on  a  previous  occasion;  and 
others,  when  called,  were  found  to  have 
absconded  and  left  Dublin  some  time  ago. 
Four  others  were  tradesmen;  two  were 
public  contractors;  one  was  a  shoemaker; 
another  hairdresser  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
That  was  a  specimen  of  how  juries  were 
selected  in  Ireland;  and  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  practices  could  inspire  the 
Irish  people  with  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  sanctity  and  majesty  of  the  law  ? 
Let  the  House  mark  further  how  these 
jurymen  were  selected.  The  documents 
before  him  showed  one  to  be  chandler  to 
the  Chief  Secretary;  another,  purveyor  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant;  another,  engineer  to 
a  Government  commission;  another,  was 
formerly  seedsman  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant; two  were  Government  sinecurists; 
another  was  auctioneer  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests  ;  another,  cqnsul  to  the  King  of 
Hanover;  and  so  he  might  go  on  enume- 
rating a  long  list  selected  from  middle-class 
tradesmen,  who  must,  from  various  rea- 
sons, be  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  high  quarters.  Let 
them  not  sanction  a  repetition  of  the  prac- 
tices resorted  to  in  Lord  Castlereagh's 
time — arresting  individuals,  throwing  them 
into  prison — destroying  their  character, 
and  reducing  them  to  poverty,  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  any  proof  of 
guilt  against  them,  as  the  published  letters 
in  Lord  Londonderry's  Memoirs  so  fully 
testify.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  rather 
see  martial  law  established  at  once  in 
Ireland,  than  see  her  governed  on  such 
a  system,  and  treated  with  such  infinitesi- 
mal doses  of  the  British  constitution.  Was 
this  a  time  to  add  to  the  oppressions  of 
Ireland,  when  her  farmers  were  flj^ing  from 
the  country,  the  best  of  her  population 
emigrating — her  lands  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  sufferings  of  her  people 
were  such  that  he  could  draw  tears  from 
their  eyes  by  recounting  them  ?  The  Irish 
people  were  the  equals  of  the  English  in 
every  respect.      They  knew  how   to   die 


nobly  as  well  as  the  English.  They  were 
ready  to  fall  by  their  side  on  the  field  of 
honour;  let  them  not  now  be  condemned 
to  perish  with  disgrace. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  that  he  could  not 
concur  either  in  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  or  in  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick (Mr.  J.  O'Connell).  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  instance,  to  state  the 
reason  why  he  would  deny  to  those  charged 
with  the  executive  power  those  means  which, 
in  their  judgment,  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
He  would  acquit  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  of  the  imputation  cast  upon 
him  of  concealment  and  management  in 
the  conduct  of  his  case.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  measure  rested  had  been  laid 
before  them  fairly,  and  without  reservation, 
and  neither  the  right  hon.  Baronet  nor  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  were  liable  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  affecting  an  air  of  mystery,  or 
leading  the  House  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  information  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  communicate.  The 
common  law,  the  permanent  statute  law, 
and  the  occasional  legislation  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  conferred  on  the  Government 
powers  quite  sufficient  in  ordinary  and  even 
in  extraordinary  times  for  its  conduct. 
But  if  these  powers  were  not  suffi- 
cient, it  lay  on  the  Government  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  additional 
powers  which  they  asked  for,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  powers  they  requested 
concerned  the  personal  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  had  been  efi^ected  in  times  of 
great  excitement,  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.  He  admitted 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  now  asked  for  was  of  a  mitigated  na- 
ture compared  with  the  suspensions  which 
took  place  at  various  periods  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  But  still  it  was 
a  direct  encroachment  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  proposers  to  make  out 
a  strong  case  to  justify  it.  Let  the 
House  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
what  the  evidence  was  on  which  it  was 
contended  this  measure  was  necessary. 
That  evidence  was  contained,  first,  in  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  last  year  an  in- 
surrection in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  put 
down;  secondly,  in  a  letter  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  refugees 
who  fled  from  justice  in  consequence  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  insurrection, 
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and  which  letter  was  published  in  Ame- 
rica; and,  thirdly,  in  a  letter  read  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  from  tlie  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  House  by  Her  Majesty.  With 
regard  to  the  first  ground,  the  answer  was 
that  it  did  not  exist,  for  the  insurrection 
was  put  down.  But  it  was  said  that  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  existed.  If  that  was 
a  justification,  it  existed  equally  in  this 
country.  Had  they,  ho  asked,  no  dis- 
affection in  England  ?  Was  not  Char- 
tism as  rampant  in  this  year  as  it 
was  in  the  last?  They  had  that  night 
had  authority  for  believing  that  the  Char- 
tism of  184§  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  State  as  the  Chartism  of  1848.  Did 
not  the  Chartists  of  1848  meditate  rebel- 
lion, commit  overt  acts  of  high  treason, 
gather  arms,  and  hold  those  infernal  con- 
claves for  the  assassination  of  magistrates 
and  the  police,  to  which  their  attention 
had  been  so  lately  called  ?  Therefore,  the 
charge  of  disaffection  might  be  levelled 
against  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  with 
as  much  truth  as  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  disturbed  districts  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  But  the  lower  classes  were 
not  the  only  disloyal  English.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  an  hon. 
Gentleman,  filling  the  high  position  of 
a  Member  of  their  body,  had  been  going 
about  exciting  the  masses  of  Lancashire, 
and  asking  them  to  league  with  him 
in  an  enterprise  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  to  deprive  the  Throne  of  its 
mighty  colonial  empire.  What  were  they 
to  think  of  those  who,  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  presented  to  the  excited  popu- 
lace of  Great  Britain  the  example  of  the 
Republic  of  America,  and  through  the 
mouth  of  the  hon.  Member  had  declared 
that  if  monarchy  was  inconsistent  with 
economy,  they  must  have  economy  mat 
ccelum  ?  He  objected,  then,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  application  of  this 
law,  and  complained  of  its  injustice.  If 
it  were  well  to  prosecute  Mr.  Kevin  Do- 
herty,  they  could  not  justify  the  impunity 
conceded  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding.  What  was  there  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  different  from  those  of 
Great  Britain  to  justify  this  legisla- 
tion ?  They  had  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Manchester  school,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion, swelling  the  majority  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
yet  they  found  them  wasting  the  time  of 
the  House  with  idle  rant  in  the  course  of 
last  Session,  on  the  subject  of  that  miti 


gation  of  the  law  of  treason  which  they 
were  pleased  to  denounce  as  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional.     What  was  the  conduct 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  belonged  to  the 
great  party  of  reform,  and  who  were  for- 
sooth liberals  and  friends  to  the  extension 
of  knowledge  amongst  the  people  ?    They 
were  opposing  the  measures  they  ought  to 
support,    and    supporting    the    measures 
which  they  ought  to  oppose,  if  they  were 
true  to  their  principles.     Why  was  this  ? 
Because  last  Session  it  was  the  case  of 
Great     Britain,    and    now    the    case    of 
Ireland  ?     He   should   next  make   a  few 
observations    with  respect   to  the  second 
ground   that   had   been   brought  forward 
in    support    of    the    proposition   of    the 
right   hon.   Baronet,   namely,    the    letter 
of    Mr.  D'Arcy   M*Ghee.      He  was   ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  M*Ghee,  and  could  give 
the  House  some  information  about  him. 
What   would    the    House    say   when    he 
assured  them-r-an  assurance  he  would  not 
give  were  not  the  preservation  of  life  in- 
volved— for  on  the  supposed  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  M*Ghee  might  de- 
pend  that    tremendous    question   if    the 
writs  of  error  taken  by  the  gentlemen  in 
prison   in    Dublin   were    decided    against 
them — that  Mr.  M*Ghee,  to  his  (Mr.  An- 
stey's)  knowledge,    at   his   instance,  and 
mainly  through  his  persuasion,  was,  down 
to  the  end  of  February  last,  engaged  most 
honestly  and  zealously  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  revolutionary, 
or    even    liberal,    principles    among    the 
young  men  constituting  the  Young  Ireland 
party  in  the  repeal  ranks  ?     He  had  a  let- 
ter in  his  possession  written  by  Mr.  M'Ghee, 
in  such  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  conservatism 
as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  gentle- 
man to  compose,  in  a  spirit  of  conservatism 
or  loyalty — nay,  he  would  go  further,  on 
the  principles  of  the  old  Tory  school — a 
more  extreme  epistle.     In  that  strain  of 
mind  was  Mr.  M*Ghee  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  fatal  news  of  the  revolution 
in  France  reached  Ireland;  and  what  was 
done  afterwards  was  done  under  the  effect 
of  that  absorbing  excitement  which  it  pro- 
duced.    He  (Mr.  Anstey)  would  not  pay 
any   attention   to   the  letter   which    Mr. 
M'Ghee  had  written  from  America.     He 
was  a  poet,  and  a  good  poet,  but  still  a  poet; 
otherwise   he  would  have  paused   before 
writing  such  a  foolish  and,  apparently,  such 
an  ungenerous  letter,*  for  it  might  be  very 
injurious  to  his  former  associates.     He  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  in  the  third 
ground  —  the    letter  of   his    Excellency 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  —  to 
justHj  this  uieasurG.  Nothing  but  ne- 
cessity could  jiistifv  it,  and  that  ncccs- 
Rjty  did  not  exist.  What  did  Lord  Claren- 
don say  in  asking  for  a  renewal  of  these 
powers  ?  Notwithstanding  the  passing  of 
the  Act  with  so  much  unanimity  last  Ses- 
sion, and  not  with  standing  the  flagrant  in- 
surrection which  was  raging  at  the  time 
when  it  passed,  Lord  Clarendon  declared 
that  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  ar- 
rest any  person  under  the  pro  vie  ion  a  of  the 
Act,  •*  except  on  sworn  informations.'*  In 
other  words,  so  far  as  its  letter  was  con- 
cerned»  the  Act  was  dead*  Lord  Clarendon 
said,  that  whatever  good  etfect  had  hcen 
produced  l>y  it,  was  attributahle  to  tlie  pre- 
Talent  conviction  of  the  unaiuiidty  of  Far- 
Hament  in  passing  it.  That  conviction 
would  not  be  lessened  if  the  Bill  were  not 
renewed.  Not  only  had  not  Lord  Claren- 
don used  the  powers  entrusted  to  him,  but 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  enabled, 
considering  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  to  advise  II er  Majesty  to  make  , 
large  reductions  in  the  military  estimates 
of  last  year.  Nothing  but  necessity  could 
justify  the  renewal  of  the  Act,  and 
in  that  recommendation  they  had  the 
assurance  of  the  Guvcrnment  that  no 
necessity  existed.  Could  anything  be 
moTO  dangerous  than  to  accost ora  the 
Irish  people  to  this  occasional  legislation  ? 
What  was  it  hut  to  teach  them  to  go  on 
deluding  themselvea  with  the  vain  thought 
which  it  was  so  desirable  to  remove  from 
their  minds^  that  their  safety  lay,  not  in 
»elf-rdiance,  but  la  an  abject  dependence 
on  that  House  and  on  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters ?  These  were  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced liim  to  give  his  vote  against  the  I^ill, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  he  would  give  his 
Tote  against  the  proposition  for  a  Commit- 
tee of  Ini|uiry.  It  presupposed  that  there 
was  further  evidence  reserved  to  them- 
aelves  by  Her  Majesty *s  Minis tei-s,  and 
which  they  might  be  compelled  to  proikice 
before  the  Committee;  and  they  had  al- 
ready the  stafccmeiits  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  of  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  there 
was  no  other  evidence  except  that  which 
was  a  matter  of  notoriet\%  and  which  had 
been  communicated  to  the  House*  He 
would  not  give  his  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, but  he  was  not  the  less  resolved  to 
give  his  vote  against  the  Bill.  He  should 
on  future  occasions  abstain  from  addressing 
the  House  on  the  principle  of  tlio  mea- 


sure; but  when  the  Bill  went  into  Com- 1 
mittce,  he  sIiouKl  propose  an  Amendment 
tliat  would,  to  some  extent,  mitigate  the 
objections  he  had  to  It.  In  taking  tliia 
course  of  opposition,  he  believed  that  lio 
was  doing  that  to  which  both  Houses  had 
been  recently  invited  ;  and  that,  in  tho  i 
gracious  words  which  they  had  heard  from 
the  Tbrone^and  a  more  fitting  conclusion 
he  could  not  give  to  his  obscrvations^-he 
was  now  aiding  Her  Majesty  to  uphold  the 
fabric  of  the  constitution,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  prineiples  of  freedom  and  justice, 
M»,  BOURKE  regretted  that,  on  rising 
to  address  the  House  for  the  first  time,  he 
should  feel  himself  compelled  to  speak  on 
a  subject  that  must  be  equally  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  all  true  Irishmen.  But  re- 
presenting, as  ho  did,  a  county  that  was 
little,  if  at  all,  implicated  in  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  of  the  last  suuimer, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  Lis 
constituents,  as  well  as  on  his  own,  to  ex- 
press his  painful  conviction  that  there  did 
exist  a  necessity  for  tire  continued  suspen- 
sion of  this  Act.  From  tho  statement  he 
had  heard  that  night  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho 
Home  Department,  as  also  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  parties  and 
men  in  Ireland,  ho  felt  convinced  that  tho 
Goverumeut  were  justified  in  the  course 
they  had  taken.  If  this  were  a  aicasure 
'  that  was  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  men — if  it  were  a 
measure  that  would  impress  on  the  minds 
of  men  the  conviction  that  a  blow  was  still 
intended  by  the  rebellious  section  in  Ire- 
land  against  the  Governnieni — if  it  were  a 
measure  that  was  calculated  to  cran>p  tho 
transactions  of  commerce,  or  retard  tho 
operations  of  agriculture — if  be  thought 
tliere  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  tho 
Government  to  make  this  measure  in  any 
degree  permanent,  ho  should,  though 
deeply  impressed  with  its  necessity^  feel 
himself  bound  to  oppose  it.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and 
that  the  powers  sought  by  this  Bill  were 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  those  events  which  had  been  ao 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
during  the  last  year.  Seeing,  then,  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  render  this  a  per- 
manent  Eieasure,  and  seeing  also  that  it 
was  not  hkely  to  produce  any  of  those 
effects  which  had  been  anticipated,  be 
thought  that  a!l  who  were  desirous  of  see- 
ing  peace   and  order  established    in   tho 
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country  should  give  their  support  to  the 
proposal  for  a  limited  extension  of  the 
measure.  He  (Mr.  Bourke),  as  an  Irish- 
man, would  most  gladly  give  his  support 
to  any  measure  which  would  insure,  even 
for  a  short  time,  a  continuance  of  peace. 
What  Ireland  wanted  was,  that  her  chil- 
dren might  he  allowed  to  turn  their  minds, 
even  for  a  short  time,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  political  theories  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  people  of 
Ireland  had  heen  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  think  more  of  figliting  than  of 
farming,  and  more  of  contention  than  of 
commerce.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
that  they  were  prevented  from  taking 
those  steps  which  other  people  might  have 
taken  in  order  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  dangers  of  the  famine  which  had 
afflicted  the  country  for  the  last  few  years. 
A  terrihle  calamity  had  overtaken  the 
Irish  people,  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  nations,  and  it  found  them  unprepared, 
and  without  any  means  of  defence  to 
shield  them  from  its  onslaughts.  No  per- 
son who  looked  hack  to  the  history  of  the 
last  few  years,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  famine,  could  fail  to  see  that  there  was 
also  anoth^  feature  in  that  distre^  which 
it  was  now  terrible  to  contemplate.  A 
spirit  was  abroad  among  the  people  which 
rendered  even  famine  more  hideous  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  A  spirit  was 
abroad  which  enabled  designing  men  to 
tell  the  famine-stricken  peasants,  that  the 
cause  of  the  deaths  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them  was  not  the  visitation  of 
Providence,  but  the  etfect  of  bad  legisla- 
tion. The  Irish  peasant  was  accustomed 
to  hear  that  the  Irish  people  lost  by  the 
connexion  with  England — that  their  coun- 
try was  ruined  by  it — that  the  Saxon  sway 
had  ever  been  hostile  to  Celtic  improve- 
ment and  to  Celtic  prosperity.  It  was  a 
maniac,  an  anarchical,  and  a  traitorous 
spirit  that  was  abroad  among  the  people. 
Did  this  spirit  now  exist  in  the  country  ? 
That  was  the  question  which  they  were  to 
decide  to-night.  Did  the  spirit  now  exist 
in  the  country  which  made  the  Government 
declare,  last  year,  that  the  presence  of 
40»000  men  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  order  and  quell  it  ?  If 
any  portion  of  that  spirit  was  still  in  exis- 
tence, then  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  than 
those  that  were  usually  in  force  in  the 
country.  It  had  been  said  that  this  mea- 
sure was  brought  forward  for  the  purpose 
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of  putting  down  the  repeal  agitation. 
Lord  Clarendon  had  been  possessed  of  the 
power,  under  the  Act,  now  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  was  there  a  single  particle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  that  power  had  been 
so  employed  ?  Not  a  single  man  had  been 
arrested  but  what  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  traitorous  agitation  of  1848.  There 
had  not  been  a  single  instance  of  any  per- 
son having  been  arrested  under  this  Act 
merely  because  he  held  repeal  opinions. 
No  Government  should  attempt  to  put  such 
a  power  in  force  except  for  the  actual  sup- 
pression of  rebellion.  The  opposition 
which  had  arisen  to  the  measure,  he  con- 
fessed, did  not  appear  to  him  strange.  He 
was  not  an  old  man;  but  still  he  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time  when  those 
unfortunate  men  now  in  prison,  whose  lives 
were  forfeited  to  the  just  sentence  of  the 
law,  were  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
that  Association  which  had  for  many  years 
held  sway  over  the  passions  of  the  Irish 
people.  lie  recollected  when  members  of 
the  Loyal  National  Repeal  Association 
were  not  ashanied  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  prestige  and  traditionary  influence  of 
one  who  bore  the  ancient  name  of  O'Brien, 
and  were  not  ashamed  to  welcome  to  their 
councils  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
talents  and  energy  of  a  Meagher.  The 
fact  was,  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
late  Confederation  owned  allegiance  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Repeal  Association.  Where 
were  now  the  leaders?  They  were  still 
legislators,  but  their  followers  were  con- 
victed felons.  The  masters  were  Members 
of  Parliament,  but  the  pupils  sit  in  the 
dreary  cells  of  a  Dublin  gaol.  He  might 
pursue  the.  subject  further,  and  show  tbo 
intimate  connexion  that  existed  between 
those  hon.  Members  and  the  unfortunate 
men  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes.  [Mr.  J.  O'Connell  :  No,  no!] 
He  was  prepared  to  prove  his  statement; 
but  he  would  not  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther.  He  would  only  remind  the  House 
of  a  fact  of  which,  no  doubt,  they  were 
all  aware — that  Conciliation  Hall  begat 
the  Confederation,  and  the  Confederation 
begat  those  miserable  scenes  of  the  last 
year.  He  deeply  regretted  that  it  should 
have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  compelled  to 
give  his  support  to  this  measure,  and  most 
sincerely  did  he  hope  that  this  might  be 
the  last  time  that  they  should  ever  see  the 
Government  called  upon  to  ask  for  a  re- 
trenchment— for  a  retrenchment  it  un- 
doubtedly was — of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 
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Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  he  had  re- 
cently left  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was 
considered  to  be  most  imbued  with  an  in- 
surrectionary feeling  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,  and  he  could  affirm,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  never  knew  the  country  to  be  in  so 
tranquil  a  state  as  at  present ;  that  he 
never  knew  political  discussion  to  be  so 
completely  at  a  discount ;  that  he  never 
knew  the  leaders  of  that  violent  party  in 
Ireland,  whom  he  had  always  opposed,  to 
be  so  completely  prostrate.  In  the  sixteen 
years  during  which  he  had  been  a  Member 
of  that  House  he  had-  never  previously 
witnessed  so  little  agitation  in  Ireland. 
He  could  not  point  out  a  single  individual 
in  that  country  who  was  even  attempting 
to  produce  anything  like  a  dangerous  or 
insurrectionary  feeling;  while  the  humblest 
peasant  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was  im- 
bued with  any  bad  feelings  last  summer, 
was  now  completely  convinced  of  the  folly, 
the  weakness,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
men  who  had  led  him  into  insurrection  by 
means  of  the  ideal  benefits  which  they  had 
promised  to  the  country.  From  the  bishop 
to  the  humblest  curate  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  in  that  part  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  with  which  he  was  more  intimately 
connected,  there  was  not  one  to  be  found 
to  lend  his  sanction  to  anything  of  an 
insurrectionary  nature.  Even  the  few 
younger  clergy,  who  were  imbued  last 
summer  with  something  of  feelings  ap- 
proaching to  an  insurrectionary  character, 
were  perfectly  cured,  and  convinced  they 
were  wrong  in  the  views  they  then  took. 
They  were  so  completely  changed  that 
there  was  not  one  man  among  ten  of  them 
(if,  indeed,  there  were  ten  who  held  those 
opinions,  and  to  his  knowledge  there  were 
not),  to  whom  he  could  point  his  finger  as 
entertaining  any  such  feelings  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  [Laughter,]  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  amused  hon.  Gentle- 
men. He  believed  these  men  were  con- 
vinced that  the  insurrectionary  movement 
of  last  year  had  inflicted  vast  injury  on  the 
country — and  that,  impressed  with  this 
feeling,  they  would  strenuously  resist  any 
tendency  to  renew  that  movement  in  what- 
ever quarter.  He  therefore,  on  his  part, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  demand 
of  the  Qovernment  for  unconstitutional 
powers,  no  longer  necessitated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  When  it  was 
considered  necessary,  last  year,  to  give  the 
Government  more  power,  he  did  not  object 
to  do  so ;  but  he  believed  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  law  to 


supend  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  he 
felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  measure.  He  had  no  mistrust 
of  Lord  Clarendon  in  carrying  out  the  mea- 
sure ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  he 
administered  the  law  with  justice,  prudence, 
and  mercy,  and  also  with  the  highest  sense 
of  feeling  and  honour.  But  although  he 
had  every  confidence  in  Lord  Clarendon, 
still  he  could  not  consent  to  surrender  that 
which  in  this  country  was  considered  the 
noblest  birthright  of  the  subject — his 
liberty.  Ireland  had  been  long  enough 
treated  as  a  slave  instead  of  as  a  sister ; 
and  unless  some  attempt  were  made  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  raise  her 
up  from  her  present  position,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  she  would  drag  this 
country  down  to  an  abyss  which  was  not 
yet  perceived.  Coercion  Bills  were  always 
employed  as  the  remedies  for  the  difficul- 
ties of  Ireland — remedial  measures  were 
seldom  or  ever  attempted.  He  protested 
against  the  adherence,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land to  the  old  system  of  tyranny  over 
Ireland,  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  rav- 
ings of  some  fanatic  here,  or  some  trans- 
atlantic lunatic,  whom  the  hon.  Member 
for  Youghal  had  accurately  characterised 
as  a  poet.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
Government  were  even  yet  ignorant  of  the 
awful  condition  of  Ireland  and  her  people. 
The  poor-law  imposed  upon  Ireland,  had 
proved  itself  utterly  unable  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case:  the  men  of  property 
were  ruined  by  it,  the  farmers  were  com- 
pelled to  throw  up  their  farms,  and  labour- 
ers were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  wretched- 
ness and  misery.  There  never  was  an  Act 
which  was  so  universally  opposed  in  Ire- 
land as  that  measure,  and  never  was  there 
a  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  so 
generally  execrated  as  referring  the  matter 
to  a  Committee  upstairs,  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
question.  The  Irish  people  wanted  food, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  they  had 
asked  him  (Sir  H.  Barron)  over  and  over 
again,  what  the  British  Parliament  was 
going  to  do  for  the  country.  He  now 
asked  the  same  question;  and  the  reply 
was  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  Would  that  either  feed  the  people 
or  stimulate  industry  ?  What,  he  would 
ask,  had  been  done  with  the  arterial  drain- 
age of  the  country  ?  Thousands  of  persons 
had  been  turned  away  from  these  works, 
which  had  nearly  been  stopped  altogether, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  large  ad- 
dition had  been  made  to  the  nmnbers  who 
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were  without  food  or  employment.  These 
were  the  advantages  which  Ireland  gained 
from  its  union  with  England,  that  rich  and 
powerful  country.  As  a  necessary  result, 
thousands  of  persons^  who  had  shown  them- 
selves in  the  worst  of  times  the  advocates 
of  British  connexion,  were  driven  into  the 
arms  of  the  repealers,  on  the  ground  that 
their  interests  were  totally  neglected  hy 
the  British  Parliament.  He  did  not  ap- 
prehend any  enormous  mischief  from  the 
Act,  when  its  powers  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Clarendon, 
hut  he  ohjected  to  it  on  principle,  and  be- 
cause no  necessity  had  been  made  out  to 
justify  its  passing  into  a  law. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  that  having  duly 
weighed  the  case  put  forvrard  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  he 
wholly  failed  to  perceive  in  it  any  justifi- 
cation of  the  demand  now  made  upon  the 
House.  He  would  tell  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  his  face  that  he  first  made  the  giants, 
and  then  he  slew  them.  There  was  a 
saying  thaf  if  rats  once  got  into  a  house. 


"  has  been  too  long  trained  to  a  systein  of  agita-i 
tion  to  be  at  once  weaned  from  such  a  course." 

What,  then,  were  the  objects  which  the 
noble  Earl  proposed  to  attain  by  prolong- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act? 

"  To  secure  for  Ireland  that  continued  repose 
which  is  so  vitally  essential  to  her  prosperity — to 
protect  the  country  from  the  renewal  of  an  agita- 
tion for  objects  that  cannot  be  attained,  and 
which  for  many  years  has  disturbed  its  tranquil- 
lity, scaring  away  capital,  destroying  confidence, 
and  rendering  impossible  the  steady  application 
of  industry." 

It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  speak  too 
highly  in  praise  of  the  temper  and  discretion 
with  which  the  powers  entrusted  to  Lord 
Clarendon  were  exercised  by  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  like  leaving  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
his  countrymen  at  the  discretion  of  an  in- 
dividual. There  was  a  good  deal  of  chance 
in  these  matters,  and  they  might  have  a 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  whose  discretion  no 
reliance  could  be  placed.  He  thought 
he  could  take  credit  to  himself  for  hav- 
ing opposed  that  agitation  as  long,  as  e£S- 
they  were  never  to  be  got  out  again.  If  I  ciently,  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
the  viceregal  rat-catching  mania  were  to    done.     He  had  for  years  consented  rather 


be  indulged,  Ireland  would  never  again  be 
free  from  coercion.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  implicated  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  his  charge  of  disloyalty  and 
treason.  The  noble  Earl's  statement  re- 
specting the  disaffection  that  reigned  there, 
BO  far  from  being  exaggerated,  was  under- 
rated. But  he  (Mr.  Moore)  must  assert 
that  there  were  only  a  few  disloyal  persons, 
whilst  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  disaffected  to  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment they  experienced.  During  the  last 
year  the  case  was  totaUy  different  from 
what  it  now  was,  for  then  an  insurrection 
was  inevitable;  but  no  rebellion  actually 
broke  out,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  no 
intention  to  rebel.  Although  the  Felon 
and  the  United  Irishman  talked  as  if  a 
million  of  men  were  ready  to  rise  at  the 
stamp  of  their  foot,  they  had  scarcely 
more  influence  with  any  portion  of  the 
Irish  people  than  any  mere  Saxon  in  this 
country.  They  were  not  known  to  and 
not  trusted  by  the  people ;  and  they  were, 
in  fact,  opposed  from  first  to  last  by  those 
in  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  did  believe 
and  trust.  There  was  no  fear  of  a  re- 
bellion now.  But  what  did  Lord  Claren- 
don say  in  support  of  his  renewed  re- 
quest to  continue  the  suspension  of  Irish 
liberty  ? 
"  This  country,"  said    the   Lord  Lieutenant, 


to  remain  in  a  private  station  of  life  than 
to  join  the  agitation,  whilst  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  sat  on  the  Treasury  benches  dis- 
pensing their  patronage  to  the  agitators. ' 
The  present  Government  had  been  sheltered 
under  the  wing  of  one  set  of  agitators  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  about  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  another 
similar  movement.  In  his  opinion  there 
could  be  nothing  more  vile  or  profligate  than 
the  abandonment  of  former  principles,  or 
the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  those 
who  had  been  the  associates  and  coadju- 
tors of  the  present  Ministry;  and  feeling 
that  the  Government  had  so  acted,  he 
should  oppose  the  extension  of  the  Coercion 
Act  to  any  longer  period  by  every  means 
in  his  power. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  felt  it  to  be  impossible 
to  give  his  support  to  the  Government  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  he  regretted  it. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  give  Ministers 
his  vote  when  he  could  honestly  do  so« 
But  if  the  same  circumstances  which  they 
had  represented  to  exist  in  Ireland  had 
taken  place  in  England,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  There  were  circum- 
stances that  might  justify  such  an  extreme 
measure;  but  since  last  year  they  were 
so  much  altered,  even  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
N2  ! 
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there  could  be  no  justification  now  for  re-  ! 
sorting  to  such  a  proceeding.  There  had  I 
always  been  a  system  of  coercion  practised 
in  Ireland.  He  looked  in  yain  for  mea- 
sures which  should  prevent  the  necessity 
for  coercion.  No  one  knew  better  than 
himself  the  value  of  a  coercive  power;  but 
the  constant  exercise  of  such  a  means  of 
government  never  could  produce  good 
conduct  in  a  nation  so  ruled.  Let  some 
measure  be  adopted  which  would  lead  the 
Irish  people  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be 
well  governed;  and  then,  if  they  did  not 
conduct  themselves  with  loyalty  and  peace- 
fulness,  he  would  consent  to  do  as  he  had 
done  last  year,  namely,  grant  all  the 
powers  that  were  necessary  for  their  coer- 
cion. He  entertained  great  respect  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but  let 
him  ask  the  House,  when  the  noble  Lord 
talked  of  political  agitation,  where  the 
present  occupants  of  the  benches  below 
him  would  have  been  but  for  politi- 
cal agitation  ?  Where  would  the  free- 
traders have  been,  where  would  have  been 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  political  agitation  ?  Not  one 
single  improvement  would  ever  have  been 
obtained  from  any  Executive  Government 
without  the  same  principles  of  right,  just, 
and  honest  agitation.  Every  man  had  a 
right  to  agitate,  if  he  did  it  in  an  honest 
manner.  On  these  grounds  he  should  op- 
pose continuing  such  powers  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  it  is  very 
easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  but  one,  and  when 
the  immediate  urgency  of  the  danger  is 
past  to  laugh  at  the  risk,  and  when  the 
security  is  obtained  to  make  light  of  the 
precautions  by  which  that  security  was 
gained.  Sir,  I  admit  at  once  that  the  case 
which  we  have  to  lay  before  the  House  at 
this  time  is  not  similar  to  that  which  we 
had  to  announce  last  year,  when  insurrec- 
tion appeared  to  be  impending,  and  when 
the  urgency  was  so  great  that  this  House 
almost  unanimously  passed  in  a  single  day 
a  measure  of  such  vital  importance — I  will 
Bay  so  hostile  to  the  general  liberties  of 
the  country — as  that  which  is  now  under 
consideration.  But,  Sir,  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford  (Sir 
H.  W.  Barron)  gave  his  reasons  against 
the  measure,  I  own  that  they  appeared  to 
ine  to  be  reasons  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  might  very  well  have 
urged  in  his  opening  speech.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  Waterford  was  in  a 


state  of  the  utmost  alarm  :  it  was  expected 
that  a  rebellion  would  immediately  break 
out;  nobody   felt   secure.     This   measure 
was  passed,   and  now  we  find  Waterford ' 
and  the  country  around  more  tranquil  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.     All  alarm 
has   subsided,    confidence   has    taken  the 
place  of  panic,  and  men  feel  that  they  are 
no   longer  living   under   apprehensions  of 
outbreak  and  rebellion.     Really  I  should  , 
have   thought   that  that   was  as  great  a 
panegyric  as  could  well  be  passed  on  the 
effects  of  the  measure  we  propose.     But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  gives  further  reasons; 
and  says  he  must  say  likewise  that  the 
Act  has  been  administered  with  great  le- 
niency; that  nothing  could  be  more  judi- 
cious or  merciful  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ii*eland  in  administer- 
ing the  great   powers  committed  to  him. 
If  then  here  is  an  Act  which  has  not  only 
produced  the  most  beneficial  effects,  but 
has  been  so  administered  that  no  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  the  authority  to  whom 
that  administration   was  confided,    I    say 
that  this  is  a  case  for  continuing,  at  least 
for  some  time  longer,  the  beneficial  opera- 
tions of  that  Act,  for  entrusting  it  to  the 
same  administration,  and  for  taking  care 
not  too  soon  to  remove  the  bandage  lest 
the  wound  should  bleed  afresh,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  you  found  it  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  take  your  precations. 
Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  early 
in    this    debate,    laid   very   great   stress 
upon    one    particular    paragraph    in    the 
Lord   Lieutenant's   letter,    and   then    en- 
deavoured  to   infer  from   that  paragraph 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  agitation^ 
and  because   it  was   for  an  unattainable 
object,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  not  proposed.     Now,  I  take  it, 
although  there  was   some   plausibility   in 
that  statement,  that  it  took  its  whole  force 
from  the  fact  of  separating  that  paragraph 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  letter,  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  context,  and  then  not 
placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  House  the 
whole  case  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
desired  to  represent.     It  would  not,  I  ad- 
mit, be  any  ground  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  that  agitation 
was  growing,  and  that  that  agitation  was 
for  an  unattainable  object;  but,  Sir,  when 
we   find   that   that   agitation,    after   con- 
tinuing for  many  years,  and  displaying  in 
its  course  a  singular  mixture  of  vehemence 
and  of  patience-— of  disappointments  and 
revivals,  and  that  that  course  could  only  be 
continued,  as  I  believe,  by  the  influence  and 
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talent  of  one  man — when  we  find  that  that 
course  of  agitation  has  at  length  led  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
taken  place  some  time  before,  namely,  the 
separation  and  division  of  those  who  agi- 
tated for  that  object,  into  two  parties — the 
one  still  clinging  to  a  hope  that  bj  a  con- 
tinued and  organised  agitation  they  might 
at  length  attain  their  object — the  other 
party  declaring  that  it  was  useless  to  ex- 
pect anything  from  discussion;  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  they  must  take 
measures  to  prepare  and  organise  rebel- 
lion, and  to  attempt  to  wrest  by  physical 
force  that  which  they  had  failed  in  obtain- 
ing by  petition,  by  discussion  and  by  agi- 
tation— then.  Sir,  I  say  that  the  paragraph 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  bears  a  more  sig- 
nifioant  sense,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  this  House. 
Such,  Sir,  has  been  in  effect  the  course 
of  events.  There  was  a  separation-^the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  speaks  of  it  himself — there  was  a 
separation  between  those  who  said  that 
there  was  still  a  hope  of  that  which  I 
maintain  is  an  unattainable  object  (in  which 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant), 
who  still  said  that  they  would  continue 
their  organised  agitation  for  that  purpose, 
and  between  that  other  party  which  began 
in  the  most  open  way — in  a  way  I  believe 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  declaring  that  their  object 
was  treason —that  what  they  wished  was 
to  drive  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  the 
Castle  of  Dublin — to  plant  the  repeal  flag 
upon  its  battlements — to  kill  or  to  seduce 
Her  Majesty's  troops — to  drive  every  au- 
thority placed  there  by  the  Queen  from 
the  soil  of  Ireland^-to  place  a  provisional 
Government  in  the  place  of  the  legal  Go- 
vernment then  existing — and  to  inflict  a 
blow  upon  what  one  of  them  was  pleased 
to  call  "the  accursed  British  Empire." 
Such  was  the  language  used,  such  was 
the  language  declared,  such  was  the  langu- 
age published,  and  newspapers  containing 
s^ch  language  —  containing  such  open 
avowals  of  treasonable  designs  were  read, 
as  I  hiv^e  been  told  by  Irishmen  living 
in  Ireland,  having  no  official  authority  or 
official  influence  there,  but  merely  residing 
there  —  were  read  with  avidity  by  the 
peasants  and  tradesmen  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
and  others  say  that  there  was  not  such  a 
course  of  prosecution  taken  by  the  Lord 


Lieutenant  as  could  have  put  a  stop  to 
that  evil  in  its  commencement.  Now  I 
totally  deny  that  that  is  the  case.  As  soon 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  obtain  from 
the  law  officers  an  opinion  that  there 
would  be  any  chance  of  a  successful  prose- 
cution, he  directed  such  articles  to  be 
prosecuted.  Those  who  remember  the 
events  of  last  year,  may  recollect  that  in 
some  instances  those  prosecutions  were 
successful,  whilst  in  several  others  they 
were  defeated;  and  I  may  say  that,  in 
those  cases  in  which  we  were  defeated,  any 
man  in  this  country,  reading  the  paragraphs 
that  were  prosecuted,  would  have  said  that 
sedition  was  the  mildest  word  that  could 
be  used  with  respect  to  their  character. 
With  this  the  evil  became  more  dangerous 
-^he  effect  of  baffled  prosecutions  was  to 
give  increased  power  to  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  purpose  by  re- 
bellion. Clubs  were  formed.  Those  elubs 
were  directed  to  procure  arms.  About 
7,000  members  were  enrolled  in  Dublin 
alone.  That  system  of  clubs  spread  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  In  almost  every 
town  there  was  a  combination  under  some 
name  or  other,  which  had  the  same  object 
in  view.  Precautions  were  thought  ne« 
cessary.  The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
but  one  said  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
first  created  giants  and  then  slew  them. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  persons  used  to  war 
— persons  who  had  shown  their  knowledge 
of  war  in  the  field-'^id  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  take  very  great  precautions 
lest  an  outbreak  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere 
should  cause  a  surprise  and  the  sudden  loss 
of  blood.  Such  was  the  case  when  this 
House  thought  it  necessary,  on  the  demand 
of  the  Government  for  fresh  power,  to  pass 
the  Bill  for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  But  though  that  Act  was 
most  effectual — though  the  insurrection  was 
very  quickly  suppressed-^we  are  not  to 
conclude  from  that  that  if  no  precautions 
had  been  taken,  and  if  those  preparations 
for  rebellion  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
til after  the  harvest,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  sanguinary  outbreak  in  Ireland, 
and  a  contest  in  which  no  doubt  the  Queen  V 
troops  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty would  have  been  successful,  but  their 
success  would  have  been  attended  with  ca- 
lamities which  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  have  deeply  deplored.  Then,  if 
such  has  been  the  case,  if — so  far  from. 
being  a  mock  rebellion,  so  far  from  there 
having  been  no  danger — there  was  consid- 
erable danger — -a  danger,  too,  only  averted 
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by  extraordinary  measures  —  I  do  say, 
pause  for  a  time  before  you  deprive  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  of  the  means 
of  preventing  the  commencemeiit  of  similar 
movements  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
having  a  similar  object  in  view.  Sir,  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford 
spoke  with  respect  to  other  matters;  and, 
like  many  Members  coming  from  his  coun- 
try, I  think  he  confounded  things  which 
are  within  the  powers  of  Parliament — mat- 
ters for  which  we  may  be  justly  reproached 
or  justly  criticised — matters  over  which  we 
have  no  control  whatever.  He  said  that 
there  was  great  discontent  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  discontent  was  caused  by  the  pre» 
sent  state  of  the  poverty  and  distress  which 
existed  in  the  country.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  that  distress,  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances most  apparent.  There  is  one, 
which  is  the  infliction  of  the  loss  of  the 
staple  food  of  the  country,  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  avoid — the  other  is  the 
choice  of  the  particular  food  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  prevent.  It  is  a  food 
which  every  one  knows  is  of  so  cheap  and 
low  a  nature,  that  those  who  are  deprived 
of  it  cannot  look  to  any  cheaper  food  in  its 
default — it  is  a  kind  of  food  which  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  succeeding  harvest,  like 
corn  of  diflFerent  kinds;  therefore,  the  defi- 
ciency of  one  year  cannot  be  supplied  by 
the  abundance  of  the  next — it  is  a  kind  of 
food  also  which  is  liable  to  diseases  which 
very  often  sweep  away  the  greater  portion 
of  the  whole  crop.  Now,  last  year  in  Ire- 
land, after  repeated  losses,  after  the  losses 
of  1845  and  1846,  there  was,  I  will  not 
say  an  unnatural— after  so  long  a  depend- 
ence upon  it — but  there  was,  as  I  have 
heard  from  all  kinds  of  evidence,  a  de- 
sire, and  almost  a  passion,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  recover  that  food; 
and  there  was  no  article  of  furniture,  no 
little  means  of  comfort,  remaining  which 
the  peasantry  were  not  ready  to  part  with 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  that 
food  on  the  abundance  of  \*^hich  they  and 
their  children  had  so  long  subsisted.  That 
course  was,  perhaps,  natural,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  most  fatal.  The  failure  of 
that  food  again,  in  the  last  year,  has  been 
as  great  as  in  any  year  that  has  passed. 
Those  who  had  given  their  all,  and  spent 
their  all,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  that 
abundant  supply  on  which  their  families 
were  to  feed  for  the  whole  year,  have  been 
again  disappointed,  and  remain  helpless 
and  almost  hopeless  in  the  land.     These 


are  causes  for  sad  lamentation— causes  for 
lamentation  that  they  should  have  placed 
their  reliance  so  entirely  on  the  hope  of  a 
successful  production  of  the  potato  for 
food  —  a  cause  for  lamentation  that  it 
should  please  Providence  bo  utterly  to  de- 
feat and  disappoint  that  expectation. 
These  are  matters  for  regret,  for  reflec- 
tion— perhaps,  for  humility;  perhaps,  for 
precautions  against  similar  reliance  in  fu- 
ture; but  they  afford  no  reason  for  coming 
down  to  this  House,  and  saying  that  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  Act  of  Union 
have  been  the  causes  of  a  calamity  which 
no  man  could  foresee  or  prevent.  [Sir  H. 
W.  Barron  here  expressed  dissent.]  I 
so  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman;  but  if 
he  did  not  mean  to  produce  that  effect,  his 
language  ought  to  have  been  made  much 
clearer;  and  I  hope  that  another  time 
when  he  introduces  the  subiect,  he  will 
take  care  to  make  the  distmction  more 
evident  than  he  has  done  on  the  present 
occasion.  Let  us  be  reproached  if  you 
will  for  our  ignorance  of  Ireland;  reproach 
us  if  you  will  for  passing  so  many  Acts  of 
restriction  on  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
but  let  us  not  be  reproached  for  that  for 
which  we  are  not  accountable.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  found,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  the  people  of  Ireland  living  upon 
this  staple  food;  and  they  have  continued 
to  live  upon  it  up  to  this  time,  and  with 
increased  numbers.  It  was  not  the  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  that  they  should  be 
dependent  on  this  food;  and  therefore  let 
us  not  be  reproached  with  this  calamity. 
If  we  can  assuage  that  calamity,  if  any 
English  or  Irish  Member  will  point  out 
toHhe  Parliament  the  mode  by  which  the 
calamity  can  be  assuaged  and  the  distress 
relieved,  there  will  be  every  disposition, 
if  that  remedy  or  alleviation  is  thought 
effectual,  to  adopt  it,  and  to  act,  not  in 
the  spirit  in  which  we  are  accused  of  act- 
ing, of  doing  that  which  is  hostile  to  the 
Irish  people;  but  with  the  unanimous  wish, 
although  not  the  original  cause  of  the  ca- 
lamity, to  do  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate 
its  pressure,  and  ameliorate  its  effects. 
Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  and  with  re- 
spect to  charges  sometimes  made,  I  shall 
not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  other  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  which  some  Gentle- 
men have  questioned  me.  When  those 
measures  are  before  the  House,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
regarding  them.  I  will  only  say  at  pre- 
sent,  that  we   think  it  our  duty  to  Ire- 
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land  itself,  and  to  this  country  also,  that 
we  should  arm  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with 
powers  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  an  agita- 
tion directly  leading  to  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection— that  we  believe,  that  if  on  the 
1st  of  March  this  Act  were  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, many  of  the  same  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  distress  of  Ireland 
to  their  own  purposes  would  again  be  ac- 
tive; and  I  should  have  some  fear  that  they 
would  again  have  a  partial  success,  no 
doubt  to  be  again  defeated.  But  if  this 
House  wishes  to  preserve  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland — if  this  House  wishes 
that  there  should  be  time  for  any  measures 
of  legislation  to  operate  beneficially — if 
this  House  wishes  to  act  in  the  manner 
most  useful  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
have  been  misled  by  this  species  of  agita- 
tion, then  they  will  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill,  and  consent  to  the  re- 
newal of  those  powers  which  it  is  intended 
to  confer. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  that  he 
must  repudiate  the  imputation  cast  upon 
certain  Gentlemen  for  their  votes  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  believed  they  were 
influenced  by  the  same  feelings  that  in- 
fluenced him  on  that  occasion,  viz.,  that  it 
was  neither  expedient  nor  necessary  on 
that  occasion  to  divide  against  the  Govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  had  information 
they  should  almost  immediately  afterwards 
be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
particular  measure  then  referred  to.  He 
had  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  justify  Members  of  the  House  in 
voting  for  the  measure;  but  he  confessed 
that  if  the  defence  of  this  measure  which 
was  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  was  weak,  the  de- 
fence set  up  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  still  weaker. 
When  the  noble  Lord  introduced  the  mea- 
sure six  months  ago,  he  assigned  distinct 
and  intelligible  reasons  for  so  doing :  he 
informed  the  House  that  he  considered  it 
his  bounden  duty  to  make  out  a  case  of 
urgent  and  instant  necessity;  he  called  on 
the  House  to  repudiate  the  measure  then 
introduced,  if  he  should  fail  to  make  out 
such  a  case,  and  produce  reasons  convinc- 
ing to  the  understanding  and  judgment  of 
the  House:  and  as  the  measure  was  pre- 
cisely the  same,  the  reasons  for  it  should 
be  equally  strong  now  as  those  which  were 
considered  necessary  and  justifiable  then. 
The  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion  did  not 
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tell  us,  as  he  told  us  to-night,  that  Ireland, 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  was  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion had  no  existence,  that  it  was  found 
easy  to  administer  the  Government  of  the 
country;  but  he  (Mr.  G.  Thompson)  be- 
lieved the  Lord  Lieutenant's  letter,  and  all 
the  admissions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  were  concurrent  with 
the  fact  that  tranquillity  did  reign  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  noble  Lord  urged  them  to 
assent  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
that  tranquillity;  but  such  was  not  the 
noble  Lord's  argument  when  he  introduced 
this  measure  six  months  ago.  What  was 
his  own  language  ?  That,  when  he  called 
on  the  House  hastily  to  sanction  this  mea- 
sure, he  conceived  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary he  should  prove  three  things  as  the 
ground  of  his  justification  for  introducing 
the  measure  to  the  House.  The  first  was, 
that  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
was  fraught  with  evil.  He  (Mr.  G. 
Thompson)  asked,  was  such  the  aspect  of 
things  at  the  present  moment  —  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak,  if  not 
timely  prevented  ?  The  second  was,  that 
there  were  means  sufficient  to  produce 
great  injury  and  danger,  unless  some  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  avoid  them;  and  the 
third  was,  that  this  was  the  remedy  which 
appeared  most  appropriate  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  went  on  to  establish  these  se- 
veral propositions  by  a  variety  of  extracts 
from  speeches  recently  delivered,  news- 
papers recently  published;  and  he  did  pro- 
duce on  that  occasion  an  almost  unani- 
mous feeling  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  which  the  House  was  then 
called  on  to  adopt,  and  of  the  powers 
which  it  was  requisite  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  representative 
in  Ireland.  But  had  the  noble  Lord 
done  so  on  the  present  occasion  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind;  and  there  was  this  remark- 
able difference  between  the  period  when 
the  measure  was  now  brought  forward  and 
on  the  previous  occasion,  that  whereas, 
in  the  latter  case  the  House  was  on  the 
eve  of  an  adjournment  after  a  protracted 
Session,  they  were  now  just  assembled, 
and  had  six  months  before  them;  and 
if  there  was  a  necessity  in  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  that  these  extraordinary 
powers  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there  could  be 
no  necessity  now,  seeing  that  a  totally 
opposite  state  of  things  prevailed,  and  that 
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Parliament  was  in  possession  of  means  of 
receiving  rapidly  information,  and  instantly 
applying  a  remedy.  Not  only  did  the  noble 
Lord  declare  it  to  be  bis  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  he  should  make  out  a  con- 
vincing and  irresistible  case,  but  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion; and  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli),  following  close  on 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  said  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  vote  upon  grounds 
that  were  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
House.  Were  they  called  on  to  vote  on 
such  grounds  to-night  ?  They  were  called 
on  to  vote  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  might 
have  induced  Her  Majesty's  representative 
in  Ireland  to  ask  for  these  extraordinary 
powers.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  ab- 
stained from  voting  altogether;  to-night  he 
should  vote  with  those  who  had  offered 
their  opposition  to  the  measure.  He  could 
only  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  Ireland  to  inform 
the  House  that  it  was  their  wish  that  this 
Act  should  expire  on  the  1st  of  March; 
that  they  should  come  down,  and,  abso- 
lutely in  the  face  of  their  own  admission 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  pene- 
trated by  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  been  pleased  to  call  the  cle- 
mency and  forbearance  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, should  ask  the  House  to  act  on 
grounds  that  seemed  to  be  totally  convinc- 
iug  against  the  passing  of  any  such  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  SCULLY  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  wished  that  the 
debate  might  be  adjourned.  Irish  Mem- 
bers ought  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject 
as  this. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division. 
The  Amendment)  was,  however,  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  SCULLY  then  proceeded  to  speak 
to  the  original  Motion.  He  hoped  that, 
as  representing  a  county  which  had  been 
the  principal  scene  of  the  late  disturbances, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  failed  to 
impress  upon  him  the  necessity  for  a  mea- 
sure so  coercive  as  the  present.  The  no- 
ble Lord  had  urged  its  acceptance,  ^ot  so 
much  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  any 
disloyalty  existing  in  Ireland,  as  that  it 


was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  all  political 
agitation  which  might  lead  to  insurrection- 
ary movement.  He  feared  that,  in  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  political  agitation  in 
Ireland,  the  Government  would  only  be 
adding  to  the  strength  of  the  secret  socie- 
ties, which  had  ever  been  the  bane  of  that 
country.  The  suppres^on  of  political  agi- 
tation for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  would 
have  the  effect  ojf  suppressing  every  other 
species  of  political  rights;  public  opinion 
would  consequently  be  checked  on  all  sub- 
jects  whatever  in  Ireland.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would  ren- 
der all  public  meetings  liable  to  obstruc- 
tion, and  inflict  by  this  means  a  great 
hardship  on  the  people.  He  objected  to 
the  Bill,  because  it  was  deficient  in  itself, 
and  because  it  was  a  wrong  means  to  the 
end  it  professed  to  have  in  view.  It  would, 
in  his  opinion,  rather  tend  to  increase  than 
to  lessen  the  discontent  which  was  alleged 
to  prevail  in  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  distress  of  the  Irish  people;  but  he 
had  not  taken  the  means  to  relieve  that 
distress,  by  providing  them  with  employ- 
ment. This  Bill  would  certainly  not  re- 
lieve that  distress.  Ireland  was  never 
more  free  from  political  agitation  than  it 
was  at  this  moment ;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
empire  was  there  more  profound  peace. 
When  the  noble  Lord  brought  in  the  for- 
mer Bill,  he  had  promised  large  and  liberal 
measures  after  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  secured.  Where,  however,  were  those 
measures  at  that  moment  ?  A  few  not  im- 
portant Bills  had  been  introduced,  but  the 
important  one  of  all — to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  people — was  not  thought  of. 
In  Tipperary  alone,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  starving  for  want  of  work. 
.  He  objected  to  the  present  measure,  as  he 
had  to  the  former,  not  only  as  being  in- 
efficient for  the  purpose  intended,  but  as 
being  a  very  improper  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
Ireland  were  loyal  and  patient  under  all 
their  sufferings;  coercion  was  out  of  place, 
and  therefore  he  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Limerick. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  should  have  wished 
to  state  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  Bill ; 
but  he  thought  he  would  better  consult 
the  time  of  the  House  by  taking  another 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion,   **  That   the  words   proposed   to  be 
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left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question:*' — 
Ayes  221;  Noes  18:  Majority  203. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  6. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel     and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Barrington,  Vitct. 
Bass,  T. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E,  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  0. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  £. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Deedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
DourO)  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan^  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 


Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatriok,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
GUdstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Gnmby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heald,  J. 
Ueathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hey  worth,  L. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouso,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lasoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R^ 
Locke,  J. 


Lockhart,  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
Maitlond,  T. 
MandevilJe,  Visot. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F.. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulffrave,  Earl  of 
MulUngs,  J.  R. 
Mure,  Col. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newry      and     Mome, 

Visct. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Fatten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pugh,  D. 
Raphael,  A. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rich,  H. 
Eomilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 


St.  George,  G. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talfourd,  Sen. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Towncley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  CoL  L. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TVLLERS. 

TufoeU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Fagan,  W. 
Greene,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Munti,  G.  F. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 


Roche,  E.  B. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  G. 
Williams,  J. 

TBLLIRS. 

O'Connell,  J. 
GratUn,  H. 


Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to;  Bill 
ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITIES  BILL. 
Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  further  repeal  of 
enactments  imposing  pains  and  penalties 
on  Roman  Catholics  on  account  of  their 
religious  observances.  Considering  that 
he  had  never  been  refused  the  usual  cour- 
tesy granted  to  hon.  Members  asking  for 
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leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  such  a  nature 
—considering  also  that  his  Bill  was  suh- 
stantiallj  the  same  as  the  Bill  he  was 
allowed  to  introduce  last  Session — further, 
considering  that  all  the  alterations  made 
in  it,  had  been  made  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation to  the  objections  taken  to  it  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House,  that  it  fully  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill;  considering  all  these  things, 
he  trusted  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  usual  courtesy  would  be  extended 
him,  that  leave  would  be  given  to  him  to 
introduce  the  Bill,  and  that  the  discussion 
of  its  principle  would  be  on  the  second 
reading. 

SiK  R.  H.  INGLIS  trusted  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  think  him  guilty  of  any 
want  of  courtesy  towards  him,  even  al- 
though he  found  himself  compelled  to  refuse 
the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him. 
But  when  the  House  was  told  that  the  Bill 
was  the  same  in  substance  as  the  Bill  on 
which  the  House  had  pronounced  an  opin- 
ion in  1847,  and  the  same  as  the  one  on 
which  the  House  had  also  pronounced  an 
opinion  in  1848,  he  really  felt  it  right  to 
ask,  considering  the  change  which  had 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  taken 
place  in  the  rules  of  that  House,  whether 
this  was  not  the  time,  if  the  Bill  was  to  be 
introduced,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  it.  He  did  not  exaggerate  the  fact, 
when  he  stated  to  the  House,  that  for 
twelve  Wednesdays  of  last  Session,  the 
House  was  occupied  with  the  consideration 
of  that  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
had,  no  doubt,  a  keener  recollection  than 
he  possessed  on  the  subject,  would  correct 
him  if  he  were  in  error;  but  he  believed, 
speaking  from  recollection  and  without  re- 
ference to  the  almanack,  that  no  less  than 
twelve  divisions  took  place  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  not  one  of  the  Cabinet  Min- 
isters voted  either  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
giving  thus  a  tacit  assent  to  the  majorities 
recorded  against  the  Bill.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  did  think  that  it  would 
be  found  essential  to  the  despatch  of  pub- 
lic business,  if  the  opinion  of  the  House 
was  now  strongly  expressed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill;  and  in 
case  it  was  adverse,  it  might  be  considered 
'  as  conclusive  against  proceeding  with  the 
Bill  this  Session.  He  was  reluctant  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  ho 
felt  bound  to  take  that  course. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and   SUR- 
REY appealed  to   the  hon.   and  learned 


Member  for  Youghal  to  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion. He  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of 
it;  but  he  felt  that  to  persist  in  it,  would 
cause  a  waste  of  the  public  time,  from 
which  no  possible  good  could  result,  after 
the  decision  of  the  House  had  so  re- 
cently been  pronounced.  He  trusted  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  be 
content  with  having  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
House  to  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
and  not,  under  present  circumstances, 
press  it  this  Session.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  assented  to  this  view,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey)  was  quite 
willing  to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  that 
advice. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  meant  no  disrespect 
towards  the  noble  Earl,  when  he  said  he 
did  not  agree  with  him  that  he  had  been  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Bill.  He  considered 
that  the  noble  Earl,  and  those  who  sat 
upon  the  same  benches,  had  lost  the  Bill 
upon  a  former  occasion;  or,  atjeast,  that 
the  absence  of  many  Members  from  that 
side  of  the  House  was  owing  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  concede  either  this  or  any  other 
point  to  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY  said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  arrived  at  a  most  monstrous  con- 
clusion, so  far  as  he  was  concerned;  but 
he  was  not  surprised  at  it,  when  he  re- 
membered the  treatment  which  many  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  supporters 
received  at  his  hands  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  Session. 

Sir  G.  grey  feared  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Anstey)  would 
not  take  the  hint  from  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Arundel),  he  would  not  take  one 
from  him.  But,  certainly,  after  the  opin- 
ions that  had  been  expressed,  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  could  foresee  nothing  but  waste  of 
time,  if  the  Bill  was  pressed.  He  had 
himself  supported  it  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion— he  would  not  say  very  warmly — be- 
cause he  did  not  anticipate  any  very  great 
benefit  from  it ;  but  after  what  had  occur- 
red, he  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were  to  take 
a  little  more  time  to  considet  whether,  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  object  he  had 
in  view  to  press  the  measure  this  Session. 

Lord  NUGENT  also  urged  the  hon. 
Member  to  withdraw  his  Motion,  but  with- 
out effect. 

On  the  question — 
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**  That  leave  be  givefh  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
further  repeal  of  enactments  imposing  pains  and 
penalties  on  Roman  Catholics,  on  account  of  their 
religfouB  obserrances ;" — 

The  House  thereupon  dirided: — Ayes 
41;  Noes  43:  Majority  2. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 

Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  £.  H. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Greene,  J. 
Haggltt,  F.  R. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Matheson,  Ool. 


Mitchell.  T.  A. 
MoflGatt,  G. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Rioardo,  J.  L. 
SomerTille,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TreUwny,  J.  S. 
Urqnhart,  D. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 

TBLLBR8. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  U. 


List  of. the  Noes. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Blair,  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobbold.  J.  C. 
Deedes,  W. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Floyer,  J. 
Frewen,  C.  11. 
Greenall,  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J^  F. 
Hamilton,  J.  II. 
Heald,  J. 


Henley,  J.  W. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Newry  andMome,  Visct. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Stafford,  A. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 

TKLLBB8. 

Inglis,  R.  H. 
Spooner,  R. 


Leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  refused. 
House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1849. 

Minutes.]    PoBLib  Bills.— f*  Inland  Revenue. 
PstitionA  PiikSBitTiD.    By  Mn  Trelawny,  from  a  Public 


Meeting  held  at  Tatittodc,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law 
reftpecting  the  Ohurch  of  England  Clergy.— By  Mr. 
Plumptre,  flrom  Maidstone,  against  the  Endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Hume,  (torn  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  praying  for  Reformatory  Measures  for 
that  Island.  — By  Mr.  Plumptre,  flrom  Maidstone,  for 
Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Ward,  ftom  the 
Artisans  of  Broad  Lane  Works,  Sheffield,  for  Referring 
War  Disputes  to  Arbitration. 


REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  Ac.— SANI- 
TARY REGULATIONS  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  MEAGHER  wished  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  whether  there  was  any  prohahility 
of  BiUs  heing  hrought  forward  for  the  re- 
gistration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
in  Ireland,  and  for  sanitary  regulation  ? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  had  to  state  in 
answer,  that  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Ireland 
was  under  consideration.  He  could  not 
undertake  to  say,  that  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  bring  it  forward  this  Session,  but 
he  hoped  it  might  be.  With  respect  to  a 
Health  of  Towns  Bill,  he  had  a  Bill  pre- 
pared which  he  hoped  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  submit  to  the  House  shortly. 

RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  (IRELAND). 

On  the  Motion  of  the  CHANCELLOR 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  above  subject, 
Mr.  Bemal  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  given,  to  move 'that  the 
Committee  agree  to  a  vote  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  certain  unions  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Gentlemen  would  pro- 
bably recollect  that  a  similar  vote  was 
proposed  at  the  end  of  last  Session.  When 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  appre- 
hended, questions  were  put  to  his  noble 
Friend  and  himself  as  to  the  course  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue;  and  they 
were  urged  at  that  time  to  bring  forward 
some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  to  the  destitution  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  answer  they  gave 
was,  that  they  did  not  think  it  expedient 
at  that  time  to  bring  forward  any  large 
measure  whatever;  and  that  if  circum- 
stances should  be  such  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary, it  would  be  their  duty  to  call  Par- 
liament together  before  any  step  of  that 
kind  was  taken;  but  they  did  ask  the 
House  to  entrust  them  with  some  small 
discretionary  power,  in    order  to   enable 
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them  to  take  measures,  if  they  should  turn 
out  to  be  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life.  That  course  seemed  to  meet 
the  acquiescence  of  the  House;  and  he  re- 
collected that  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  whom  he  did  not  now 
see  in  his  place,  afterwards  stated  that  he 
entirely  concurred  in  it.  His  first  duty 
would  be,  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
been  done  since  the  close  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion in  pursuance  of  this  plan.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  probably  seen  the  report  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Association  of  Relief 
extended  to  certain  unions  in  Ireland  in 
the  course  of  the  years  1847  and  1848. 
A  state  of  things  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  former  year  existed  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn,  for  although  a  larger  quantity 
of  potatoes  was  planted  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  than  in  the  year  1847,  the  failure 
had  been  nearly  as  general  as  in  the  year 
1846,  and  the  quantity  available  for  food 
was  not  greater  than  in  1847.  It  had  be- 
come, therefore,  absolutely  necessary  in 
some  few  instances  to  afford  relief.  It  turn- 
ed out,  however,  that  there  were  available 
funds  remaining  from  those  collected  by 
voluntary  subscription  by  the  British  As- 
sociation. These  had,  to  the  extent  of 
12,000^,  been  issued  to  some  of  the 
unions;  but  when  they  were  exhausted, 
the  Government  were  called  upon  to  make 
some  further  advance.  They  had  made  an 
advance  to  the  amount  of  3,0002.;  that 
was  the  extent  to  which  they  had  exer- 
cised the  discretion  entrusted  to  them  by 
Parliament  after  the  funds  collected  by 
the  British  Association  were  exhausted. 
At  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  the 
new  Session,  they  were  desirous  of  stating 
what  had  been  done;  and  he  should  next 
proceed  to  inform  the  House  what  they 
proposed  to  do,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  and  particularly  of  the 
western  portion  of  that  country.  The 
papers  which  had  been  delivered  yesterday 
morning,  were  by  no  means  all  they  might 
have  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House : 
but  they  thought  it  far  better  to  lay  on 
the  table  a  few  papers  which  Gentlemen 
probably  would  have  time  to  read,  than  to 
call  on  them  to  wade  through  the  intermi- 
nable pages  of  a  large  blue  book.  It  was 
certainly  very  satisfactory  to  have  to  state 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  assistance  whatever  was  either  wished 
for  or  necessary;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
east  and  north  of  Ireland  was  not  more 


distressed  at  this  moment  than  parts  of  the 
south  of  England.  The  rates  were  col- 
lected as  easily  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
south  of  England.  In  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land there  was  not  the  least  need  of  as- 
sistance if  proper  exertions  were  made. 
He  might  refer  to  the  case  of  the  union  of 
Listowel,  in  which  the  collection  of  the 
rates  had  fallen  into  some  disorder.  An 
active  officer  was  sent  down,  and  within 
six  weeks  the  demands  over  due  were  not 
only  paid,  but  a  balance  of  700^  remained 
in  the  treasurer's  hands.  It  was,  not- 
withstanding, imperatively  necessary,  un- 
less they  wished  to  see  hundreds  perish- 
ing from  starvation  in  certain  districts  of 
Ireland,  that  some  assistance  should  be 
given  by  this  country.  He  thought  it  in- 
dispensable that  the  distribution  of  that 
assbtance  should  be  administered  under 
the  most  stringent  and  rigorous  regulations, 
in  order  to  prevent  fraud.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
complained  of  the  poor-law,  und  attributed 
to  it  all  those  evils  which  now  afflicted  Ire- 
land— evils  which  might  more  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence 
in  the  failure  of  that  main  article  of  food 
on  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  depended.  He  perfectly 
agreed  in  the  observation  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman behind  him,  that  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  was  abnormal,  and  not 
such  as  the  poor-law  was  calculated  to  re- 
lieve. He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) was  not  surprised  at  the  statements 
he  had  heard  of  the  extreme  unpopularity 
of  the  poor-law  in  all  parts  of  Ir3land,  not 
only  amongst  those  who  paid  the  rates, 
but  those  who  received  relief.  No  doubt  to 
both  parties  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
agreeable  that  relief  should  be  afforded 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Those  who  paid  rates  would  naturally  pre- 
fer not  having  to  pay,  and  those  who 
received  relief,  now  rigorously  administer- 
ed as  it  was,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses, 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  receive  it  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  administered  in  the 
year  1847,  when  there  was  no  machinery 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  He  thought, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  machinery  of  the 
poor-law  was  that  best  adapted  to  afford 
the  relief  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary. 
He  considered  that  the  evils  which  prevail- 
ed in  Ireland  were  in  no  degree  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  poor-law,  as  the  effect  of  that 
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law  was  to  mitigate  and  palliate  the  evils 
which  arose  from  the  failure  of  the  food  of 
the  people.  A  letter  of  Mr,  Lang,  relief 
inspector,  from  the  Bantry  union,  very 
clearly  explained  the  effects  which  had  re- 
cently occurred  on  the  condition  of  the  po- 
pulation:— 

"  That-  the  Commissioners  may  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  found  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  union 
bad  been  placed  for  many  years  previous  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  When  this  was  a  potato- 
growing  country,  and  the  crop  flourished,  the 
landlords  and  the  middlemen  found  it  an  easy  and 
certain  mode  of  increasing  their  incomes,  to  permit 
every  tenant  or  branch  of  his  fiimily  to  erect  ho- 
vels of  any  description  on  every  patch  of  land 
among  the  glens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains  or 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  rather  to  countenance 
than  discourage  the  establishment  of  swarms  of 
cottier  tenants  on  their  lands.  These  contrived, 
either  by  taking  con-acres  from  the  larger  occu- 
piers, or  by  cultivating  patches  of  their  own  hold- 
ings, to  grow  sufBcient  potatoes  to  fatten  a  pig 
or  two  to  pay  the  rent.  Hordes  of  this  class  of 
cottier  tenantry,  when  they  had  planted  the  patch 
of  potatoes  in  spring,  shut  up  their  cabins  or  left 
them  in  charge  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  led  an 
idle,  vagrant,  begging  life  throughout  the  summer 
months.  To  some  of  these  cottier  holdings  was 
attached  the  privilege  of  grazing  a  cow,  and  a  few 
sheep  or  goats,  upon  the  adjacent  mountains — 
and  from  each  of  these  tenements  the  landlord 
or  the  middleman  contrived  to  squeeze  out  a  rent 
from  U.  to  6l.  yearly;  and  these  rents  were  better 
paid  than  any  stranger  to  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  could  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible to  exact  from  such  a  class  of  tenantry. 
Hence,  the  greater  the  amount  of  population  a 
proprietor  could  locate  on  his  estate,  the  larger 
became  the  rent-roll.  The  consequences  of  the 
fiiilure  of  the  only  crop  upon  which  these  masses 
subsisted  and  depended  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
may  easily  be  conceived  ;  they  became  one  and  all 
paupers,  and  were  thrown  on  the  rates  for  support : 
large  tracts  of  land  became  waste  and  unproduc- 
tive, from  which  there  is  now  neither  rate  nor 
rent  to  be  obtained — the  landlords  had  exacted 
the  last  farthing.  At  no  period  could  such  a  class 
of  tenantry  accumulate  any  capital  or  means  to 
&11  back  upon  for  subsistence ;  and  the  whole 
system  induced  and  inculcated  those  idle  aad 
vagrant  habits,  and  that  indisposition  to  fixed  and 
steady  habits  of  industry,  so  generally  complained 
of,  and  now  falsely  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
the  poor-law,  and  its  demoralising  influence. 
But  the  same  apathy  and  want  of  energy  and  ex- 
ertion existed  always  and  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  system.  It  was  then  only  seen — 
now  it  begins  to  be  felt." 

He  believed  this  description  applied  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  western  districts  of 
Ireland,  and  coming  from  an  eye-witness 
was  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things  was,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  higher  class  of  rate- 
payers had  no  longer  the  means  of  paying 


rates,  and  that  others  who  formerly  had  paid 
rates  became  themselves  dependent  for  sup- 
port upon  the  rates.  If  any  hon.  Qentleman 
attributed  this  state  of  things  to  the  poor- 
law,  he  would  ask  of  him  to  consider  what 
the  position  of  affairs  would  be  if  the  poor- 
law  did  not  exist?  It  was  obvious  that  if 
there  had  been  no  poor-law  in  Ireland  during 
the  late  season  of  famine,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  must  necessarily  have 
died  of  absolute  destitution.  Robbery  and 
plunder  must  liave  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  rights  of  property  would  have  been 
respected  by  starving  crowds,  and  pro- 
bably something  like  a  servile  war  would 
have  broken  out.  The  efforts  that 
would  then,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  put 
that  down,  would  have  been  attended  with 
much  greater  expense  to  this  country  than 
any  that  they  were  now  called  upon  to  bear. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop,  it 
became  evident  that  for  three  consecutive 
years  the  amount  of  the  population  and 
the  amount  of  food  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  each  other,  and  that  the  former 
must  be  diminished  or  the  latter  increased 
before  the  country  could  be  restored  to  fi 
state  of  safety.  The  diminution  of  the 
population  had  gone  on.  It  was  impossible 
to  deny  but  that  many  persons  had  died, 
if  not  from  actual  starvation,  at  least  from 
disease  brought  on  by  an  insufficient  supply 
of  food.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  emigra- 
tion had  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
to  nearly  half  a  million  in  two  years,  prin- 
cipally to  America.  He  had  before  him  the 
papers  that  had  been  just  laid  before  Par- 
liament relating  to  the  aid  afforded  to 
the  distressed  unions  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  also  some  connected  with 
the  Ballina  union,  which  had  arrived  that 
day,  and  were,  he  regretted  to  say,  not  in 
time  to  be  printed  with  the  others.  From 
these  documents  it  appeared  that  an  extra- 
ordinary diminution  of  the  population  had 
taken  place  in  some  unions.  Captain 
Kennedy,  the  temporary  poor-law  inspector, 
wrote  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  7th  of 
November  last,  respecting  the  Kilmsh 
union  : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  a  sniflqient 
number  of  labourers  in  this  union  to  bring  it  to 
the  same  degree  of  cultivation  and  productiveness 
as  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Down  and  Antrim  : 
and  yet  the  whole  labouring  population  are  starv- 
ing, while  hardly  an  acre  is  drained  or  improved. 
At  a  very  moderate  computation  I  believe  that 
four  times  the  quantity  of  food  might  be  pro- 
duced." 

Now,  if  they  did  not  get  wages,  how  could 
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the  people  buy  food  ?  It  was  right  to  add, 
however,  that  Captain  Kennedy  stated  in 
his  report  that — 

"  The  rates  are  being  well  and  cheerfully  paid, 
and  the  influential  classes,  however  embarrassed 
they  may  be,  do  not  evade  their  payment,  or  en- 
courage others  in  opposition." 

Captain  Kennedy  in  the  same  letter  thus 
described  the  utter  apathy  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil  in  the  Kilrush  Union  : — 

"  The  utter  absence  of  employment  of  any  kind 
throughout  the  union  is  almost  incredible,  and 
where  such  is  given  it  is  in  exchange  for  food 
alone,  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  in  the 
union  giving  wages.  I  can  see  no  solution  of  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  of  this  union  save  by  a 
well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  proprietors  and 
occupiers  to  give  reproductive  employment;  such, 
however,  under  existing  circumstances,  will  not 
or  cannot  be  given,  though  all  practical  men 
agree  in  its  necessity,  and  that  a  finer  or  more 
profitable  field  for  labour  cannot  be  found.  The 
Land  Improvement  Act  has  conferred  no  benefit 
on  this  union,  a  very  trifling  sum  having  been  ap- 
plied for  or  taken  under  it.  A  universal  distrust 
and  want  of  confidence  exists  between  all  classes, 
which  prevents  the  useful  efforts  of  individuals 
having  their  desired  effects.  The  extensive  dis- 
possession of  the  small  landholders,  and  consoli- 
dation of  farms,  will  require  time  to  produce  their 
anticipated  good  effects,  while  the  suffering  and 
embarrassments  are  immediate  and  undoubted." 

Every  exertion  was  being  made,  in  order 
to  secure  the  due  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-law;  but  from  the  people 
having  been  turned  out  of  their  holdings 
in  large  numbers,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  indeed,  had  become  de- 
pendent on  the  rates.  He  alluded  to  this 
matter  in  order  to  show  that  the  com- 
plaints which  were  so  constantly  made  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  superabundant  po- 
pulation in  Ireland  were  by  no  means  uni- 
versally true.  As  to  the  Ballina  union, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  most  distressed 
unions  in  the  country,  the  opinion  not  only 
of  the  poor-law  inspector,  but  of  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  whose  evidence  was  before 
him,  was  that  the  population  was  not  too 
large,  not  merely  for  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands,  but  of  the  lands  actually  under 
culture.  Colonel  Knox  Gore,  a  large  pro- 
prietor in  the  county  of  Sligo,  stated  that 

**  There  is  quite  enough  of  land  in  this  district 
to  employ  all  the  ablebodied  population,  without 
taking  into  account  the  bog  and  mountain  land 
that  might  be  reclaimed ;  the  improvement  of 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  believe  to  be 
a  ruinous  speculation." 

It  is  notorious  that  emigration  had  been 
carried  on  to  a  most  remarkable  extent, 
and  it  so  happened  that  this  emigra- 
tion  had   proceeded   most   extensively   in 


those  unions  in  which  the  greatest  distress 
prevailed.  The  consequence  was,  that  es- 
tates had,  in  the  more  impoverished  dis- 
tricts, been  relieved  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  cottier  tenants  with  which  they  had 
been  crowded,  and  who  had  been  always 
spoken  of  as  the  great  and  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Al- 
luding to  this  subject.  Colonel  Knox  Gore 
said — 

**  I  have  lost  nearly  one-third  of  my  smaller  te- 
nants since  1846.  Most  of  them  have  emigrated 
to  America,  or  have  become  labourers,  occupying 
cottages  and  gardens." 

Major  Gardener  stated  that  he  had  lost 
seven-eighths  of  his  tenants  principally  by 
emigration.  Now,  when  the  reduction  of  the 
population  had  taken  place  to  so  great  an 
extent,  he  very  much  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
to  encourage  any  farther  removal  of  the 
people,  who  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  small  tenements, 
and  the  increase  in  those  of  larger  size, 
were,  in  some  instances,  most  satisfactory. 
In  the  union  of  Ballina  the  number  of  tene- 
ments valued  under  il.  in  1846  was 
17,216,  while  in  1849  the  number  was 
10,354,  showing  a  diminution  in  this  class 
of  tenantry  of  6,862;  and  in  the  case  of 
tenements  valued  under  SL,  there  had  been 
a  decrease,  in  the  same  union,  of  7,676, 
within  the  same  period.  In  the  two  poorest 
electoral  divisions  of  the  union,  there  was, 
at  the  same  time,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  large  tenements;  the  increase  in 
one  of  these  districts — that  of  Belmullet — 
being  from  77  to  98,  for  the  year  1849,  as 
compared  with  1846.  The  result  of  this 
state  of  things  was,  that  in  those  unions 
where  the  greatest  distress  prevailed,  they 
were  approaching  a  state  when  there  was 
every  ground  to  hope  that  improvement 
would  take  place.  The  extra  population 
was  removed  from  them,  and  what  was  now 
wanting  was  a  supply  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  active  proprietors  or  tenants, 
able  and  determined  properly  to  cultivate 
the  land.  He  had  already  quoted  the  evi- 
dence of  Colonel  Gore  before  the  poor-law 
inspectors,  and  further  on  he  found  the 
following  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Colonel  Gore  stated  that — 

"  I  look  entirely  to  the  improvement  on  the 
waste  lands  to  give  me  enough  to  feed  and  clothe 
my  family  :  for  as  to  carriages,  wine,  and  other 
luxuries,  I  have  long  since  given  them  up,  and 
my  establisment  is  now  like  a  mere  rent-paying 
farmer,  struggling  to  pay  by  exertion  of  skill  and 
industry  a  high  rent,  which  the  rates  and  county 
cess  are  on  waste  lands." 
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He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
might  mention  a  still  more  melancholy  case; 
that  of  a  gentleman,  Colonel  V.  Jackson, 
who  for  some  time  exerted  himself  with 
the  greatest  success  as  a  guardian  of  the 
Swineford  imion.  The  sacrifices  which 
that  gentleman  incurred,  and  the  ruin 
which  came  upon  him  in  consequence, 
ohliged  him  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  employment;  they  were 
too  happy  to  serve  him;  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  district  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  effi- 
cient officer;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
he  very  shortly  caught  a  fever  in  visiting  the 
Ennis  workhouse,  and  the  country  had  been 
deprived  of  his  services  by  death.  While 
so  many  attacks  were  made — perhaps  in 
some  cases  with  much  justice  —  on  the 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  for  attempts  to  evade 
the  liabilities  of  their  position,  he  felt  very 
happy  to  take  that  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  a  nobleman  whose  name  had  been 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  in  that 
House  with  some  blame.  He  meant  the 
Earl  of  Lucan.  That  nobleman  had,  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  the  cultivation  and 
reclamation  of  the  land.  He  had  employed 
a  large  number  of  people  on  his  estates, 
and  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing population  to  America.  His  improve- 
ments had  been  carried  on  over  a  great 
tract  of  country  in  the  Castlebar  union, 
and  with  every  possible  success.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  now 
read  to  the  House  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  from  the  inspector  as  to  the  Ballina 
union.  It  had  not  yet  been  printed;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  it  was 
well  deserving  of  their  attention  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent the  rates  have  been  comparatively  light  in 
this  union,  but  they  have  been  as  heavy  as  could 
have  been  borne.  As  I  before  said,  I  am  surprised 
that  they  have  been  paid  so  well,  considering  the 
state  of  the  union — a  state  which  I  do  believe  re- 
quires to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  At  all  events,  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  some  of  the  neighbouring  unions 
just  as  bad.  I  do  not  attribute  the  present  insol- 
vent state  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  amount  of 
rates  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay ; 
neither  do  I  attribute  the  present  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  recipients  of  relief  to  the  potato 
failure  of  Ixwt  year.  The  ratepayers  will,  no  doubt, 
be  benefited ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  im- 
proved condition  of  the  majority  of  the  recipients 
of  relief  is  at  all  contingent  upon  the  success  of 
the  potato  or  any  other  description  of  crop.  What 
the  latter  classes  require  is  the  circulating  me- 
dium, without  which  they  cannot  honestly  profit 
by  an  abundance  of  food  at  any  price.  If  the  la- 
bourers were  inclined  to  work  hard,  and  employers 


were  inclined  and  able  to  encourage  them  by  pay- 
ing fair  wages,  there  is  more  than  an  abundance 
of  profitable  labour  for  every  labourer  in  the  union, 
and  the  rates  might  be  considerably  reduced.  At 
present  the  labourers  are  badly  able  to  work ; 
they  have  suffered  so  many  hardships  in  various 
ways,  that  a  robust  healthy-looking  man  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Most  of  the  landlords  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  work :  those  who  can  are  in 
dread  of  the  undefined  prospect  of  rates ;  and, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  doing  as  little 
as  they  possibly  can.  Whether  the  future  success 
of  the  potato  crop  would  enable  and  induce  the 
landlords  to  pay  fair  wages  for  fiiir  work,  is,  I 
think,  very  doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  the  ten- 
dency would  be  rather  to  return  to  the  old  state 
of  affiiirs,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  last  three  years.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  other 
remedy  for  the  present  and  probable  state  of  the 
union,  but  a  great  change  aifid  importation  of 
proprietors  ;  and  I  think  that  moderate  rates  on 
the  average  for  a  time  will  effect  this  sooner  than 
rates  which  cannot  be  paid,  and  which  will  effec- 
tually prevent  any  person  worth  having  firom  set- 
tling or  investing  capital  in  this  union." 

The  rates  in  that  union  amounted  to 
2s,  lOd,;  but  that  fact  gave  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  real  state  of  pressure 
from  taxation,  for  the  rate  in  the  pound  on 
many  electoral  divisions  was  much  higher, 
and  in  many  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  collection.  He  might  continue  this 
description  by  referring  to  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland;  but  he  thought  it  was 
better  for  him  to  confine  his  remarks 
to  one  or  two  of  the  unions;  and  he  had 
taken  Ballina  union  as  being  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  country.  He  thought  that  he 
had  entered  sufficiently  upon  the  question 
to  show  that  in  the  present  state  of  these 
unions  employment  to  a  large  extent,  in 
proportion  to  the  remaining  population, 
might  be  given;  but  during  the  suspension 
of  that  employment,  and  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  unions,  he  would 
ask,  how  was  this  country  to  stand  by  and 
see  thousands  of  their  fellow-subjects  starv- 
ing, and  left  without  the  means  of  support- 
ing life — a  state  of  distress  which  codd  not 
possibly  be  prevented  by  any  local  efforts 
for  some  months  to  come.  In  the  Ballina 
union  the  last  rate  struck  was  between 
16,000«.  and  17,000^.,  and  to  the  collec- 
tion of  this  large  amount,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  no  obstruction  had  been  offered,  or 
no  evasion  attempted,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  at  all  able  to  pay.  But  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  turn  to  pages  14  and  15 
of  the  returns,  they  would  find  that  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  waste, 
and  in  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
collect  the  rates  by  any  means  whatever. 
He  would  read  a  few  of  the  returns  of  the 
defaulters,  in  order  to  show  how  they  were 
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circnmstanced,  and  whose  actual  condition 
was  but  too  truly  described  :  — 

*'  Denis  Bingham,  esq.,  Binghamstown,  IMl. 
17«.  6^. — There  is  an  execution  against  Mr. 
Bingham's  body  for  the  former  rate  dae  by  him. 

"  Daniel  Madden,  esq.,  Ballycastle,  692.  Us.  Sd. 
These  properties  are  nearly  all  waste  ;  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  201.  worth  of  stock  on  ihem. 

**  Mrs.  William  Bingham,  Belmullet,  412.  8«.— 
Mrs.  Bingham  has  ha^y  the  means  of  supporting 
herself.  I  understand  some  tenants,  who  possess 
stock,  have  lately  taken  farms  from  her.  The 
collector  will  distrain  the  lands  as  soon  as  he  can 
legally  do  so. 

"  Mr.  Short  is  in  distressed  circumstances.  The 
collector  will  serve  a  fifteen  days'  notice.  There 
is  hardly  anything  on  the  lands. 

"  Mr.  Fowler  died  ktely.  There  is  hardly 
anything  on  the  linds." 

In  another  case — 

**  The  lands  are  a  complete  waste." 
As  to  several  other  cases,  the  observation 
is — 

**  These  lands  are  nearly  all  waste.  It  would 
be  useless  to  take  proceedings  against  any  of  the 
parties;  they  have  scarcely  the  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves." 

If  hon.  Members  would  now  turn  to  page 
21,  they  would  see  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  the  twelve  highest  ratepayers 
in  the  electoral  division  of  Kilcrohane,  in 
the  Bantry  union;  and  it  appeared  that 
out  of  those  twelve  there  were  only 
four  from  whom  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  obtaining  payment,  the  remarks 
in  the  other  eight  cases  being,  **  Lands 
waste;  tenants  run  away;  no  distress; 
tenants  paupers;"  and  so  on.  He  would 
now  refer  the  Committee  to  one  more  union 
— the  Clifden  union.  At  page  45  : — 
The  net  value  of  union  .  .  .  £19,086 
Ditto,  at  and  under  4/.  .         .        7,434 

Ditto,  given  up  to  landlords,  not  oc- 
cupied, and  now  waste         .         .       9,449 
Ditto,  of  holdings,  the  occupiers  of 
which  arc  so  poor  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recover  rates  from  .        1,673 
These  two  last  sums  make  1 1 ,122/.,  being  nearly 
eleven-nineteenths  of  the  whole  valuation  unpro- 
ductive as  to  rates." 

Hon.  Gentlemen  .would  see  from  these 
statements  that  in  the  greater  portion  of 
this  electoral  division  it  was  utterly  and 
altogether  impossible  that  the  rates  could 
be  expected.  The  facts  of  last  year  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  unions  were  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  present,  because  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  conditions  of  these 
unions  would  be  better  for  this  present  year 
than  they  were  in  the  last.  More  of  the 
lands  would  be  left  waste,  and  the  capa- 
city of  those  who  paid  in  the  unions  be 
diminished  both  in  number  and  in  power. 
But  if  hon.  Members  would  refer  to  page 


10,  they  would  see  the  expenditure  in  some 
of  those  unions  for  the  last  year,  and  the 
sums  that  had  been  collected.  Assistance 
had  been  given  to  those  unions  by  the 
Government,  principally  from  the  produce 
of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  British 
Association.  If  anybody  would  compare 
the  expense  incurred  in  those  unions, 
together  with  the  amount  collected,  and 
the  amount  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  advance,  they  would  be  oonvinced 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ob- 
tain from  those  unions  the  sums  that 
were  required.  In  the  union  of  Ballina  the 
amount  required  was  52,282^,  and  the 
amount  advanced  in  aid  by  the  British 
Association  was  36,260^  He  saw  no 
prospect  that  the  sum  required  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  would  be  less  this  year 
than  it  was  last.  He  had  already  stated 
that  1 0,1 7 72.  had  been  collected  last  autumn 
in  the  union  of  Ballina,  which  left  a  de- 
ficiency of  about  6,000/.  More  might  pos- 
sibly be  collected  in  the  course  of  this 
summer.  But  it  was  not  easy  at  that 
period  of  the  year  to  make  any  great  col- 
lections; and  even  if  they  were  to  double 
the  sum,  it  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  life  among  the  paupers 
in  the  union.  So  also  with  Ballinrobe, 
Castlebar,  and  the  others.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  did  not  apply  to  Ireland 
generally.  The  collection  of  poor's-rate 
throughout  the  country  had  been  very  large. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  would  turn  to  the  last  page 
of  these  papers,  they  would  see,  that  taking 
Ireland  throughout,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  rates  had  been  collected.  They  must 
remember  that  this  was  a  new  measure  in 
Ireland;  and  though  he  was  not  disposed 
to  be  lenient  where  the  rates  could  be 
collected,  yet  he  felt  that  where  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  collect  them,  that 
House  must  come  forward  to  their  relief. 
The  amount  of  poor-rate  collected  in  Ire- 
land was — 

In  the  year  ending  Sept.  20, 1846  ...  £871,846 

, 1847  ...      688,403 

„    1848  ...  1,627.700 

He  thought  that  it  would  not  be  denied, 
therefore,  that  great  exertions  had  been 
used,  that  rates  had  been  collected  to  a 
considerable  amount,  though  they  certainly 
were  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  In  nine-tenths  of  Ireland,  he  be- 
lieved, the  people  were  perfectly  capable 
to  pay  the  rates,  as  much  so  as  they  were 
in  England.  That  being  the  state  of  the 
case,  her  Majesty's  Government,  after 
various  statements  had  been  made  to  them. 
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of  which  what  he  had  read  were  samples, 
had  come  io  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  assistance  from  the  pub- 
lic funds  to  those  unions.  He  quite  agreed 
with  those  who  thought  that  assistance 
ought  to  be  given  under  the  most  stringent 
and  rigorous  supervision,  as  he  believed 
that  nothing  but  such  regulations  would 
prevent  the  grant  from  being  abused.  He 
was  willing  and  anxious  that  the  sums  so 
applied  should  be  only  given  to  prevent 
starvation,  to  prevent  loss  of  life  to  a 
degree  that  would  be  perfectly  frightful. 
The  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  do 
this  was,  not  as  last  year,  by  a  vote  of 
supply,  but  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  the  reasons  why 
he  proposed  such  a  course  were  these  : 
they  had,  in  the  first  place,  received  a 
sum  of  78,000/.,  in  repayment  of  advances 
made  to  relief  committees,  that  was  to  say, 
they  had  received  this  from  those  unions 
which  were  in  a  better  condition  than 
others  in  Ireland,  and  had  to  that  extent 
repaid  their  advances.  In  the  next  place, 
of  the  sum  which  had  been  issued  to  Sir 
John  Burgoyne's  Relief  Committee  they 
were  enabled  to  reserve  106,000/.,  inde- 
pendent of  the  sum  of  100,000/.,  which  he 
had  saved  out  of  the  same  fund  last  year. 
He  had,  therefore,  been  able  to  carry  the 
sum  of  106,000/.  to  the  account  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  More  than  that,  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  revenue  of  the 
country  had  so  improved  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn,  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  sum  which  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  borrow  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  had  not  been  required; 
the  current  revenue  would  be  found  equal  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  year,  and  therefore 
that  sum  was  still  in  the  Exchequer,  as  it 
was  not  wanted  to  defray  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.  [Mr.  Goulburn  asked  what 
was  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  alluded 
to  ?]  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  remem- 
ber he  had  stated  last  year  that  he  had 
reduced  the  expenditure  within  292,000/. 
of  the  estimated  income  of  the  year.  He 
believed  now  that  the  estimated  income 
would  equal  the  expenditure.  The  sum 
which  was  voted  to  what  was  called  Sir 
John  Burgoyne*s  Relief  Commission  was 
1,700,000/.  Of  that  sum,  106,000/,  yet 
remained,  which  might  not  unfairly  be 
considered  available  to  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  unions.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  was  the  78,000/.  repaid  by  certain 
of  the  unions,  making  together  an  available 
fund  of  184,000/.     And  this  sum  was,  it 
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must  be  understood,  entirely  exclusive  of 
the  repayments  for  relief  works,  amount- 
ing to  about  39,000/.,  which  for  a  certain 
time  would  be  available  for  the  execution 
of  further  works  of  a  similar  description. 
He  proposed  now  to  take  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 50,000/.  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund:  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
was  all  that  might  be  required  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  name  a  larger 
sum,  because  he  thought  it  would  excite 
hopes  and  expectations  which  would  be 
unfavourable  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  He  wished  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  for  that  suni^  leaving  it  with 
them  to  grant  or  to  withhold  any  future 
sum  which  might  appear  to  be  necessary; 
and  of  course,  he  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  every  grant  that  was  made. 
The  sum  which  he  now  proposed  would 
enable  Government  to  afford  assistance  for 
a  certain  time;  and  before  any  further  grant 
could  be  made,  it  would  be  his  duty  again 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  and  to  ask  for 
their  sanction.  The  vote  which  he  now 
proposed  to  put  into  the  Chairman's  hands 
was — 

*'  That  the  Commissioners  of  Iler  Majesty's 
Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  authorised  to  direct  the  issue  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom of  any  sum,  not  exceeding  50,000/.,  for  aflford- 
ing  relief  to  certain  distressed  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  Ireland." 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  apologised  for  pre- 
senting himself  so  early  in  the  debate;  but 
as  this  was  a  vote  for  the  disbursing  of 
funds  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  he 
thought  that  an  English  Gentleman  was 
entitled  to  express  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject.  He  thanked  God  to  find  that  the 
Government  had  discovered  at  length  the 
futility  of  relying  upon  the  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  the  Irish  landowners,  who  as  a 
body  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  or  at 
any  rate  did  not  employ  the  people,  or  ap- 
ply a  remedy  which  was  fitted  to  res- 
cue them  out  of  their  present  horrible  con- 
dition. He  had  placed  a  Motion  on  the 
Paper  to-day  which  he  should  now  press  in 
the  form  of  an  Amendment  to  the  present 
Vote.  He  by  no  means  dissented  from  the 
proposition  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  step  in  and  advance  public 
money  for  the  relief  of  these  distressed 
unions.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  C.  Wood)  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  support  themselvesi 
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and  that  multitudes  would  die  of  Btarvation 
unless  they  were  supported  by  extraneous 
aid.  The  difference  between  him  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  the  funds  were  to  be  ! 
derived,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ' 
to  be  given;  whether  it  was  to  be  made  an 
absolute  present  to  the  people  of  those  dis- 
tricts, or  whether  it  was  to  be  given  on 
conditions  which  would  ensure,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  money  would  be  spent  in 
productive  labour  on  the  land;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that 
productive  employment,  that  the  money  so 
advanced  should  be  repaid  from  the  land. 
He  knew  many  persons  would  say,  **What! 
repayments  from  Ireland  ! — how  is  that 
to  be  expected  ?  We  have  already  lent 
them  6,000,000;.  or  8,000,000?.,  and  in 
the  course  of  six  months  afterwards  we 
were  obliged  to  excuse  the  half  of  them, 
and  tho  recovery  of  the  money  from  the 
other  half  of  them  is  highly  problemati- 
cal." Now,  he  believed  that  these  advances 
would  not  be  repaid  if  they  were  spent  as 
the  last  had  been,  in  feeding  paupers  in 
idleness.  But  he  believed  they  would  be 
repaid  if  they  were  spent  in  tho  cultivation 
of  those  rich  and  fertile  lands  which  they 
had  heard  were  now  lying  waste.  The 
evil  was,  that  when  money  was  advanced, 
the  Irish  gentlemen  spent  it  upon  any- 
thing and  nothing,  because  they  never  ex- 
pected that  tho  sums  were  to  bo  repaid, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  diff'erent  thing,  if 
the  money  was  spent  in  the  draining  of 
bogs,  and  bringing  land  into  a  reproduc- 
tive state.  The  proposition  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  the  House  consisted  of 
two  parts  :  first,  that  the  money  should  be 
advanced  only  upon  loan,  and  that  a  strict 
lien  should  be  taken  for  it  upon  the  rate- 
able property  in  the  union;  and,  in  tho 
second  place,  that  the  money  so  advanced 
should  be  productively  expended,  not  in 
feeding  idle  paupers,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  workhouse,  while  the  lands  were  lying 
waste.  Tho  proposition  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  undeniable,  that  ho  could  hardly 
conceive  how  any  one  could  object  to  it, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact,  that  up  to  this 
time  for  the  last  three  years  the  system 
pursued  by  tho  Government  had  been  the 
very  reverse.  The  money  was  indeed 
nominally  lent,  but  it  was  really  given, 
and  it  was  spent  in  the  most  unproductive 
manner.  Ablebodied  labourers  were  em- 
ployed on  works  that  were  of  no  use  what- 
ever, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  in- 
firm poor,  who  could  not  work,  died  in  vast 


numbers.  Then  came  the  system  of  soup 
kitchens,  which  of  course  was  unproduo* 
tive  —  3,000,000  of  people  were  fed  in 
that  way,  while  about  700,000  ablebodied 
paupers  were  left  useless  in  the  work- 
houses. In  some  of  the  unions — those  in 
which  the  whole  number  of  applicants  could 
not  be  accommodated — the  inspectors  had 
recommended  the  principle  of  giving  the 
preference  in  admission  to  ablebodied  men, 
with  whom,  in  several  instances,  the  work- 
houses were  filled.  What  a  condition  for 
a  district  to  be  reduced  to — the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ablebodied  labourers  cooped  up 
in  a  workhouse,  useless  to  themselves  and 
to  society  !  In  some  districts  the  inspec- 
tors had  introduced,  but  only  to  a  very 
small  extent,  the  principle  of  the  self-sup- 
porting system,  and  in  these  instances  that 
system  had  worked  admirably.  In  the 
Kilrush  union  the  ablebodied  paupers  had 
been  employed  upon  the  workhouse  farm; 
but  this  was  a  breach  of  the  general  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Commissioners;  but  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  Captain  Kennedy, 
the  experiment  was  allowed  to  be  tried. 
Let  the  Government  follow  that  example, 
or  let  them  imitate  the  Quakers  of  Mayo, 
who  had  taken  up  about  500  acres  of  land 
that  had  been  left  waste,  and  had  produced 
admirable  crops  from  it.  He  did  not  care 
whether  they  operated  upon  what  was  com- 
monly called  **  waste  land,"  or  upon  land 
which  had  been  left  waste.  In  either  case, 
by  so  employing  the  paupers  of  Ireland, 
they  interfered  less  with  private  property 
and  private  industry  than  by  employing 
them  in  any  other  way.  This  would  be  an 
immense  advantage  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  the  expenses  incurred  would  be 
no  heavier  than  they  were  at  present.  The 
only  species  of  laboiTr  which  the  Commis- 
sioners were  willing,  however,  to  sanction, 
was  stone-breaking  within  the  workhouse. 
What  was  the  result  of  this  system  in  an 
economic  point  of  yicw  ?  He  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope)  had  been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  witness  to  the  fact,  that  up- 
wards of  100?.  had  actually  been  paid  to 
the  peasantry  for  breaking  a  heap  of 
stones,  which,  in  the  ordinary  payment  for 
labour,  would  have  cost  only  30*.  Surely 
digging  and  building  in  the  open  air  formed 
as  good  a  task  as  breaking  stones  within  a 
workhouse.  He  put  it  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers whether  they  would  not  execute  with 
great  repugnance  a  work  which  they  knew 
to  be  unprofitable  ?  Would  they  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  peculiarly  offensive  and  un- 
thankful task  ?     Would  they  not,  in  the 
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present  instance,  be  inclined  to  consider 
that  the  test  of  unprofitable  labour  was  no- 
thing but  asort  of  punishment  for  being  poor. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him, after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  refer 
to  the  enormous  resources  which  existed  in 
many  Irish  unions  for  the  employment  of 
the  pauper  population.  He  might  men- 
tion, however,  that  in  a  group  of  eight 
unions  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  ending  September  1848,  had 
been  222,31  H.,  while  the  rates  collected 
in  these  eight  unions  for  the  same  period 
amounted  only  to  44,195^.,  leaving  an 
amount  of  upwards  of  160,000^.,  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  rates  which  had  been 
collected,  to  be  made  up  by  Government 
grants,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  British 
Association.  In  fact,  the  assistance  thus 
afforded  amounted  to  a  rate  of  Ss,  6d,  in 
the  pound.  This  statement  showed  the 
amount  of  distress  in  the  unions  in  ques- 
tion. Now  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
were  the  resources  of  the  unions  in  ques- 
tion ?  The  area  of  these  eight  unions  was 
2,228,000  acres.  In  the  year  1847  the 
extent  of  land,  out  of  that  great  superficies 
which  was  under  cultivation — including  in 
the  estimate  all  the  meadow,  grass,  and 
clover  land — amounted  only  to  221,000 
acres,  being  less  than  lilOth  of  the  whole 
area,  the  remaining  two  millions  of  acres 
being  left  in  a  state  of  absolutely  unprofit- 
able waste.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  in 
many  cases  9-lOths  of  the  area  of  the 
unions  for  which  the  House  was  called  on 
to  grant  money  was  absolutely  unproduc- 
tive. Now,  surely  this  fact  was  suflScient 
to  prove  that  money  ought  to  be  advanced 
as  loans,  not  as  gifts.  Granting  money 
without  hope  or  prospect  of  repayment  in 
such  circumstances  as  those  to  which  he 
was  alluding,  was  actually  putting  a  bonus, 
not  only  upon  mismanagement  of  the  poor- 
laws,  but  upon  mismanagement  of  land. 
What  reasons  had  they  for  supposing  that 
if  this  system  were  to  go  on  the  state  of 
matters  would  ever  improve  ?  They  had 
heard  of  vast  tracts  of  land  left  waste, 
from  which  no  rates  would  or  could  be  ex- 
tracted. Why,  then,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  if  they  extracted  rates  from  land  pro- 
ductively employed,  and  excused  land  not 
in  cultivation,  the  evil  of  which  they  com- 
plained would  spread,  until  every  union 
would  become  one  unproductive  waste. 
What  was  the  remedy  which  he  proposed 
to  employ  ?  It  was,  that  the  House 
should  insist  upon  those  waste  lands  being 


cultivated,  and  that  the  ablebodied  paupers 
should  bo  employed  for  that  purpose.  Why 
should  not  a  measure  be  passed  compelling 
boards  of  guardians  to  expend,  in  this  use- 
ful and  profitable  way,  the  labour  which 
was  now  wasted  ?  Such  a  plan  would  be 
productive  of  no  interference  with  private 
industry  or  enterprise,  as  the  land  to  be 
thus  cultivated  would  otherwise  lie  waste. 
Let  it  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  an  immense  mass  of 
labour,  whether  they  used  it  or  not.  Was 
it  not  then  better  to  employ  it  profitably 
than  to  maintain  it  in  useless  idleness? 
Let  them  look  to  the  abuses  to  which  the 
present  system  gave  rise.  There  was  the 
case  of  the  Westport  union.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  union  lately  applied  to 
Government  for  assistance,  and  Mr.  Re- 
dington,  in  reply,  sent  them  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  their  monetary  relations 
with  Government,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  within  the  last  two  years  they  had 
received  93,000^.  of  the  public  money  in 
grants,  and  40,000?.  in  loans,  making 
133,000?.  spent  in  the  union  to  make  up 
the  rates;  while  the  ratepayers  had  only 
raised  and  expended  about  4,000?.,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Marquess  of  Sligo's  account, 
8,000?.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo*s  answer  was — 

"  It  is  not  we  of  the  Westport  union  who  have 
expended  this  money,  hut  it  is  the  Government 
who  have  insisted  on  spending  it  unproductivelr, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  soup  kitchens,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  we  are  not  able  to 
repay  you  your  money,  not  able  to  maintain  our 
poor,  and  are  getting  less  able  to  maintain  them 
every  day," 

He  (Mr.  Scrope)  thought  that  the  noble 
Marquess  had  perfectly  cleared  himself  by 
that  statement.  26,000  of  the  population 
of  the  Westport  union  were  at  this  mo- 
ment wasting  the  food  that  they  ate,  and 
were  prevented  employing  themselves  by 
the  system  which  the  Government  adopted. 
Now  it  was  said  by  many  that  the  system 
which  he  was  advocating  was  a  Louis- 
Blanc  system;  but,  far  from  his  proposal 
resembling  the  schemes  of  the  French  theo- 
rist, the  only  true  parallel  which  could  be 
afforded  to  the  workshops  in  Paris  was  the 
case  of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  cooping  up  ablebodied  labourers, 
who  wasted  their  energy  in  unprofitable 
toil,  or  lived  in  a  state  of  sloth,  idly  toast- 
ing their  shins  by  the  fire.  The  sys- 
tem was  demoralising  the  people.  It  was 
teaching  them  systematic  idleness,  instead 
of  industry.  (He  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  industry  and  energy 
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with  which  the  Irish  people  worked  at  or- 
dinary labour.  No  people  under  the  sun 
worked  better.  But  they  were  being  phy- 
sically and  morally  lowered  and  incapa- 
citated for  labour  by  the  present  work- 
house system.  It  had,  besides,  a  most 
grievous  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates. There  were  some  places  in  which 
the  mortality  amounted  to  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  number  of  inmates  in  the  course  of 
each  week,  so  that  they  would  be  com- 
pletely emptied  by  death  twelve  times  in 
the  course  of  each  year.  [The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  :  These  were  all  the 
deaths.]  At  all  events  the  proportion  of 
deaths  was  frightful  and  horrible.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  alleged 
that  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  people 
was  an  abnormal  one.  If  so,  it  required  an 
abnormal  remedy.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  be  looking  for  the  time 
when  a  total  change  of  the  proprietary  of 
Ireland  would  take  place.  But  when  would 
it  take  place  ?  How  long  were  they  to 
wait  for  it  ?  He  thought  that  something 
should  be  tried  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
with  the  view  of  making  a  distinct  proposi- 
tion, he  would  move  an  Amendment — to 
add  the  following  words  to  the  Resolution 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer : — 

*' But  that  no  appropriation  of  Monies  taken  from 
general  Taxation  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  Poor's- 
Rate  of  Irish  Unions,  except  on  condition  that  its 
repayment  bo  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  rateable 
property  of  the  Union." 

In  conclusion,  he  should  only  say,  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  point  out  the  exact 
mode  in  which  his  proposition  should  be 
carried  out.  He  only  asked  that  in  some 
way  or  another  there  should  be  a  lien 
given  upon  the  land  for  the  repayment  of 
loans,  and  that  some  means  should  be 
taken  by  which  productive  employment 
should  be  supplied  to  the  Irish  poor. 

The  question  having  been  put  by  the 
Chairman, 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  that  the 
House  was  again  asked  to  vote  relief  to  the 
Irish  poor  out  of  English  means.  He  stood 
there  as  an  English  representative,  and  he 
said  he  was  not  prepared  to  concur  in  such 
a  vote.  When  they  considered  that  it  was 
only  a  very  short  time  ago  that  this  coun- 
try stept  out  of  its  usual  course,  and  granted 
no  less  than  four  millions  of  money  to  the 
people  of  Ireland;  when  the  House  had 
agreed  to  grant  in  the  way  of  loan  an  ad- 
ditional four  millions  to  the  people,  a  very 
small  portion  of  which  had  been  repaid,  and, 


considering  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
ventured  to  predict  that  a  very  smaU  por- 
tion would  ever  be  restored  to  the  Treasury; 
when  he  considered  the  present  state  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  this  country;  when 
he  considered  that  the  workhouses  were 
rapidly  filling  with  ablebodied  paupers  (he 
could  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  county);  when  the  gaols  were  being 
filled  with  mendicants,  and  when,  in  a  gaol 
in  his  own  district,  they  had  been  obliged 
to  fit  up  the  chapel  to  form  dormitories 
for  the  reception  of  those  mendicants — ^how- 
was  it  possible  for  the  people  of  England 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  vote  ?  It  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  when  the  four  millions 
were  granted,  and  when  an  additional  four 
millions  were  given  as  a  loan  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  that  in  future  Ire- 
land should  maintain  its  own  poor.  Was 
it  not  too  much  to  ask  the  House  now  com- 
pletely to  reverse  that  principle,  and  to 
grant,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond,  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land ?  Although  the  grant  was  only 
50,000^.,  apparently  no  very  great  grant, 
yet  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gave  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  he  might  possibly  come  forward 
and  ask  for  more.  They  must  now  stand 
on  this  principle — was  Ireland  to  maintain 
her  own  poor,  or  were  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  be  called  on  annually  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  their  necessities  ?  He  (Mr, 
Christopher)  stood  upon  the  original  prin- 
ciple laid  down,  and  he  would  vote  no 
more  money  for  relief  to  Ireland.  He 
preferred  upon  the  present  occasion  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  because  it  op- 
posed the  grant,  although  it  did  not  ex- 
press his  opinions;  but  if  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  stand  boldly  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  refusing  any  further  grant  to 
Ireland,  he  should  have  his  (Mr.  Christo- 
pher's) support.  He  ventured  to  predict, 
also,  that  we  should  have  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  detailing  the  same  condition  ot 
the  people  in  many  of  the  southern  parts 
of  England.  Anticipating  such  a  state  of 
things,  was  it  right  to  ask  the  House  to 
break  through  the  principle  which  he  un- 
derstood was  established  when  they  granted 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress, and  tax  the  overtaxed  people  of 
England  ?  In  reality  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  England  was  beset  with  greater 
difficulties  than  the  Irish.  The  House 
should  recollect  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
paid  no  assessed  taxes.     They  had  no  in- 
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come-taz;  whilst  in  some  districts  in  Eng- 
land the  poor-rates  were  heavier  than  they 
were  in  the  most  distressed  parts  of  Ire- 
land. He  hoped  the  House  would  come  to 
the  resolution  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  in  future  he  compelled  to  support 
their  own  poor. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Christopher), 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  always  be 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  make  advances  from 
time  to  time  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  western  parts  of 
Ireland;  but  begged  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  the  Government's  present  specific,  the 
poor-law,  which  was  destroying  the  far- 
mer, demoralising  the  peasantry,  annihi- 
lating the  property  of  the  landlords,  and 
which  would  not  leave  a  vestige  of  the 
capital  expended  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  that  country  in  improvements. 
He  regretted  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
followed  the  bad  example  of  attacking  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  should 
have  quoted  for  that  purpose  the  report  of 
Mr.  Inspector  Lang,  a  gentleman  who  had 
only  been  stationed  at  the  Bantry  union  a 
month,  and  had,  therefore,  very  naturally 
mistaken  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  population  was  suffering.  He  con- 
sidered Mr.  Lang's  opinion  as  worthless; 
and  he  thought  the  House  would  concur 
with  him,  when  they  referred  to  page  21 
of  the  report,  and  saw  what  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  «vice-guardians  of  this  very  same 
union,  with  which  they  had  had  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance.  They  stated  that 
the  rate  was  willingly  paid  by  those  who 
could  pay ;  and  that  the  landlords  in  some 
cases  allowed  the  entire  rate,  to  enable  the 
tenants  to  pay.  Was  this,  then,  a  fit  dis- 
trict to  select  for  the  reprobation  of  its 
landlords?  With  regard  to  the  credit 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  poor-law  during 
times  of  distress,  he  denied  its  justice  al- 
together. He  did  not  jsay  the  law  aggra- 
vated the  present  distress ;  but  he  denied 
that  it  had  ever  alleviated  it.  Distress  had 
visited  Ireland ;  but,  after  it  had  been  sur- 
mounted, it  had  never  left  the  people  in 
the  condition  they  now  were.  The  law 
had  destroyed  all  the  self-reliance  of  the 
people.  The  poor-law  had  universally 
failed  in  every  portion  of  the  kingdom 
which  required  it ;  and  it  was  only  in  dis- 
tricts which  did  not  require  it  that  it  stood 


at  all.  In  the  north  of  Ireland — the  most 
prosperous  part  of  the  country — the  poor- 
rate  was  far  above  the  average  of  England. 
In  the  south  of  England  the  poor-rate  was 
\s,  \0\d.\  the  average  of  all  England  was 
only  \s,  ^\d,  [Mr.  Christopher  :  I  pay 
5s,  8c?.  in  the  pound.]  Yes,  you  may;  but 
I  am  right  as  to  the  average.  But  in  Ire- 
land there  is  one  very  material  considera- 
tion always  overlooked  in  these  compari- 
sons! the  value  of  the  land  has  very  much 
decreased  since  those  rates  were  laid,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  difficulty  of  getting  rents  at  all. 
If,  then,  he  paid  58,  8d.  in  the  pound,  it 
was  upon  an  imaginary  pound.  The  5s,  %d. 
was  real,  but  the  pound  was  altogether 
imaginary.  With  regard  to  the  mortality 
in  the  workhouses,  he  would  only,  to  place 
the  melancholy  fact  in  as  striking  a  light 
as  possible,  state,  that  the  deaths  per 
week  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  eoualled 
the  mortality  of  London  with  its  2,000,000 
of  inhabitants.  The  following  extract  from 
the  abovementioned  report  relative  to  the 
aid  afforded  to  the  distressed  unions  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  relative  to  the  Bantry 
union,  and  more  particularly  to  the  division 
of  Kilcrohane  in  that  union,  states,  that 
in  the  Kilcrohane  divison — 

"  Tenants  mnning  away,  having  sold  their  ef- 
fects, and  many  overholding  possession,  rents 
unpaid,  lands  waste,  the  gentry  and  people  equally 
distressed,  famine  increasing,  and  the  taxation  of 
the  poor-rate  crushing  the  few  who  endeavour  to 
adhere  to  the  land — everything  in  such  a  state  as 
will  render  the  country  a  desert. 

'*  Within  this  year  two  rates  have  been  struck 
in  this  division;  one  at  Zt.  lOd.;  another  (now  in 
progress  of  collection)  of  4#.  ^d.\  making  8«.  6d, 
in  the  pound,  on  a  valuation  hased  on  a  fiilse 
foundation.  It  is  true,  a  portion  cannot  be  paid ; 
for  many  have  abandoned  their  lands  in  appre- 
hension of  utter  ruin  from  its  collection.  A  poor- 
rate  was  never  calculated  to  meet  a  famine  which 
arises  from  a  total  failure  of  the  crop.  The  poor- 
rate  falls  upon  the  land,  which,  in  such  an  event, 
produces  nothing,  and,  by  pressing  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  ratepayers,  whose  sole  support  is 
derived  from  the  soil,  reduces  all  to  one  general 
state  of  pauperism.  The  land,  waste  and  deteri- 
orated, is  again  taxed :  the  landlord  or  immediate 
lessor,  who  receives  no  rent,  is  held  responsible, 
and  he  suffers  the  cruel  hardship  of  a  double  low 
— the  loss  of  rent,  and  being  compelled  to  pay  for. 
what  produces  nothing.  General  ruin  is  impend- 
ing; and,  even  supposing  other  proprietors  to 
come  in,  they  will  labour  under  the  same  dire  dii^ 
Acuities,  as,  by  a  rigid  administration  of  a  law  to 
a  famishing  and  populous  country,  you  will  min 
the  inhabitants,  extirpate  the  gentry,  and  deso- 
late the  land. 

**  From  constant  observation  on  the  condition 
of  the  parties  seeking  admission  to  the  workhouse, 
from  our  intercourse  with  those  within  the  House, 
and  from  our  frequent  attendanoe,  with  the  r«* 
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lieviQg  offloers,  at  each  of  the  electoral  diviBions, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  extreme  misery 
exists,  as  woU  in  Kilcrohane  as  throughout  the 
entire  union,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  whole 
people  is  immeasurably  below  what  the  most 
heartless  would  consider  the  lowest  depths  of 
wretchedness." 

This  was  a  fair  description,  not  only  of 
Kilcrohane,  but  of  the  entire  of  the  west 
of  Ireland.  The  present  poor-law  had  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  people  rely  on 
eleemosynary  aid.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  objecting  to  the  proposition,  as 
one  of  temporary  relief,  since  the  only 
hope  for  Ireland  was  to  stimulate  her  peo- 
ple to  rely  solely  on  their  own  energies  and 
not  on  British  alms. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  could  not  remem- 
ber having  been  called  upon  to  give  a  vote 
on  any  question  which  involved  so  many 
considerations  of  pain  and  difficulty  as  the 
subject  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  and 
had  drawn  an  unexaggerated  picture  of 
the  appalling  distress  which  was  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
Ireland.  It  was  important  for  the  House 
to  recollect  that  they  were  not  dealing  with 
small  portions  or  obscure  quarters  of  that 
country,  but  to  remember  that,  out  of  the 
131  unions  into  which  Ireland  was  divided, 
twenty  had  been  pronounced,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy;  that  ten  or  eleven  more  of 
those  unions  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
bankruptcy;  and  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  sister  country  were  at  this 
moment  involved  in  absolute  ruin.  The 
question  which  the  House  was  now  dealing 
with  was  not  a  light  one;  and  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  re- 
ceive the  most  deliberate  consideration. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Christopher)  had  truly  stated  that 
England  herself  was  in  no  flourishing 
state,  that  she  could  not  boast  of  much 
prosperity,  that  we  had  a  deficient  revenue, 
and  that  many  classes  of  our  population 
were  themselves  involved  in  deep  distress 
and  suffering,  and  had  to  struggle  against 
great  privations.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  fully 
concurred  in  those  remarks,  and  therefore 
felt  that  it  was  the  boundcn  duty  of  the 
House,  at  this  present  moment,  to  exercise 
the  strictest  vigilance  over  every  sixpence 
of  the  public  money.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  difficulties  which  beset  this  ques- 
tion of  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland^  it 


should  not  be  forgotten  that  political  agi« 
tators  in  this  country  practised  the  mott 
incendiary  arts  to  prevent  the  raising  of 
money,  even  for  the  most  legitimate  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  most  absolute  and  un^ 
perative  necessities  of  the  Government, 
and  that  therefore  the  course  of  Ministers 
was  made  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  But 
he  believed  that  if  that  House  wished  to 
preserve  that  moral  force  with  the  country 
which  should  enable  them  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  when  assist- 
ance was  really  required — to  proffer  that 
support  which  might  be  thought  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  State — it 
was  imperative  upon  them  to  scrutinise  a 
proposition  of  the  kind  now  before  them, 
and  determine  whether  it  was  a  just  one. 
In  that  spirit  he  would  ask  whether,  with 
the  experience  of  past  grants  to  Ireland, 
fresh  in  the  memory,  there  was  a  reason- 
able ground  for  hope  that  the  present 
grant  was  cither  wise  in  itself,  or  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try ?  The  eight  millions,  so  bountifully 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  two  years 
ago,  had  excited  little  gratitude  in  the 
people  of  Ireland;  but  that  was  because 
the  money  had  conferred  no  benefit. 
He  believed  that  Ireland  was  worse  off*, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
that  money,  and  that  it  would  be  found 
that  by  the  operation  of  that  grant,  society 
had  been  disorganised,  and  the  habits  of 
the  population  corrupted;  that  works  had 
been  scattered  over  the  country,  which, 
because  they  were  uncompleted,  were  rather 
an  injury  than  a  benefit;  and  that  the 
counties  had  been  saddled  with  a  lasting 
incumbrance  of  debt.  Had  the  proposition 
of  the  lamented  Lord  G.  BentincK  been 
carried  into  effect,  even  to  a  small  extent 
— had  a  portion  of  the  money  which  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  raised  been  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  emigration,  and  to  the 
removal  of  the  pressure  of  a  surplus  popu- 
lation— he  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  believed  that  Ire- 
land would  have  been  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  that  in  which  the  House 
now  found  it.  What  results  did  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  anticipate  from 
this  measure  ?  Did  he  expect  that  some 
six  months  hence,  after  50,000^,  or  four 
times  50,000L,  had  been  applied  to  the  al- 
leviation of  Irish  distress,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  would  be  substantially  im- 
proved ?  What  was  the  probability  of  any 
substantial  amelioration?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  described  how,  throughout 
large  districts,  landlords  were  ruined,  how 
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tenants  bad  become  bankrupt,  bowtbose  who 
bad  formerly  possessed  or  occupied  land  were 
now  the  recipients  of  relief.  He  had  dwelt 
upon  the  numbers  who  had  emigrated, 
and  had  referred  to  lands  which  were  de- 
prived even  of  their  ordinary  cultivation. 
Under  these  xiircumstances,  and  bearing 
in  mind  what  this  country  had  already 
done  in  the  shape  of  relief  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  bow  could  the  House  antici- 
pate that  the  causes  of  Irish  distress 
would  be  permanently  removed  ?  He 
begged  earnestly  to  impress  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  communication 
to  the  Relief  Commissioners  from  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Bantry  union.  The  state  of 
things  described  in  that  communication 
was  not  confined  to  that  district,  but  might 
be  said  to  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land. Would  not  the  House,  by  granting 
this  sum,  be  making  a  fixed  charge  upon 
the.  resources  of  the  country  ?  and  was 
there  any  hope  that,  by  the  means  the 
House  was  asked  to  adopt,  we  should  re- 
vive the  industry  of  Ireland,  and  develop 
those  resources  in  that  country  which 
were  now  either  paralysed  or  lying  dor- 
mant ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
P.  Scrope)  had  failed  to  show  the  possi- 
bility, under  the  pressure  of  this  poor- 
law,  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  resources  of  Ireland,  in 
fact,  were  extinguished  under  this  poor- 
law.  How  did  Ireland  at  present  stand 
with  respect  to  that  law  ?  It  was  curious 
to  observe,  that  throughout  that  country 
at  this  moment  there  were  two  poor-laws 
in  operation.  There  was  the  poor-law  of 
1838,  and  the  poor-law  of  1847.  It  was 
a  fault  of  the  Legislature,  that,  adhering, 
as  it  appeared  to  do,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  first  law  of  1838  as  the  groundwork 
of  its  legislation,  not  venturing  to  repeal 
or  abrogate  that  law,  it  introduced  by  the 
law  of  1847  a  power  virtually  to  set  that 
of  1838  entirely  aside,  and  that  it  vested 
the  initiative  in  the  hands  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  body  of  commissioners  who 
were  deputed  to  carry  into  effect  the  law 
of  applying  the  system  of  outdoor  relief 
to  certain  unions.  What  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  this  system  ?  The  result  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  returns  which  formed  part 
of  the  appendix  in  the  report — that  in  23 
unions  of  Ulster  no  outdoor  relief  was  at 
present  at  all  required.  Seven  unions  in 
Munster  were  excepted  from  outdoor  re- 
lief, and  three  in  Leinster.  Outdoor  re- 
lief was  established  throughout  Connaught. 
In  a  great  portion  of  many  of  the  pro- 1 


vinces  the  system  had  obtained  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  It  was  very  important,  in 
watching  the  working  of  this  poor-law,  to 
ascertain  what  effects  it  had  produced 
where  it  had  been  in  full  operation.  The 
poor-law  of  1847  had  only  been  pushed  to 
its  full  extent — it  had  only  borne  its  legiti- 
mate fruits  in  those  provinces  of  Con- 
naught  and  parts  of  Munster  in  which 
it  was  almost  in  universal  operation.  That 
was  the  answer  to  those  Gentlemen  who 
were  so  fond  of  drawing  general  averages, 
and  then  saying  that  the  poor-rates  in 
Ireland  did  not  exceed  those  in  force  in 
England.  To  understand  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  properly,  Ireland  must  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  we  must  watch  the 
separate  effect  of  each  of  these  two  sys- 
tems of  poor-law  upon  those  parts  of  the 
country  respectively  under  their  opera- 
tion He  ("Sir  J.  Walsh)  would  repeat 
what  had  faUen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Mr.  F.  French),  that  the 
valuation  was  taken  upon  what  was  the 
value  of  the  property  previous  to  the  im- 
position of  this  poor-rate — ^previous  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop — previous  to  the 
immense  destruction  of  the  value  of  all 
property  which  had  followed  since  these 
events — and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
valuation,  which  was  in  the  first  place  a 
moderate  valuation,  and  amounted  to  the 
rent  of  the  farmd,  exceeded  it  now  two- 
fold. The  great  evil  to  be  guarded  against 
in  any  system  of  poor-laws,  was  an  undue 
pressure  upon  industry  and  enterprise. 
He  felt  compelled  to  designate  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  a  miserable  attempt  to  palliate 
a  great  evil;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  he  could  meet  the  march  of 
this  destructive  disease  of  pauperism  by  a 
grant  of  50,000?.,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
If  the  House  once  entered  upon  the  path 
proposed,  they  would  be  compelled  to  take 
further  steps  in  the  same  direction.  If 
once  they  went  the  length  of  saying  that 
they  would  support  the  destitution  of  Ire- 
land, the  whole  pauper  population  of  that 
country  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Impe- 
rial Treasury.  He  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  Government  whether,  in  the  event 
of  this  grant  being  sanctioned  by  the 
House  as  a  temporary  expedient,  they  In- 
tended to  make  it  a  permanent  source  of 
relief?  Ho  should  certainly  like  to  know 
their  general  intentions  with  respect  to 
these  poor-laws.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  had   the  other  night  moved 
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for  a  Committee;  and  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh) 
must  confess  that  he  could  not  remem- 
her  any  Motion  of  similar  importance 
to  have  heen  introduced  in  so  meagre 
a  shape,  or  with  so  little  information  hear- 
ing upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  merely  to  say,  **  You  asked  us 
for  a  Committee  last  year,  which  we  re- 
fused; if  we  grant  it  this  Session  we  will 
keep  it  in  our  own  hands.''  At  all  events, 
the  House  well  knew  of  what  pliahle  mate- 
rials Committees  upstairs  were  made,  and 
how  ready  they  were  to  shelve  any  mea- 
sure which  the  Government  might  not  like 
to  hring  to  light.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  certainly  heen  a  little  more 
explicit,  and  had,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher 
for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford),  af- 
forded some  index  to  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  understood 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  to 
have  said  that  the  Government  intended  to 
adhere  to  the  main  provisions  of  the  law 
as  it  at  present  existed,  and  to  have  inti- 
mated that,  although  as  absolute  perfection 
could  not  he  expected  in  any  system  of 
poor-laws,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Committee 
upstairs  might  possihly  suggest  some  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  the  law  as 
it  at  present  stood,  yet  that  in  all  its 
leading  provisions  the  present  law  was  to 
be  adhered  to,  and  maintained  by  the 
Government.  Now,  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh) 
was  convinced  that  unless  great  modifi- 
cations were  introduced  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor-law,  and  unless  it  was 
subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  to  be  ap- 
proached by  that  House  under  the  spirit 
and  deep  persuasion  that  it  had  committed 
great  mistakes,  and  was  called  upon,  in 
the  first  place,  to  reconstruct  the  remedial 
measure  brought  in  two  years  ago,  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood  would  pauperise  the 
whole  of  that  country.  He  felt  persuaded 
that  the  pressure  on  the  springs  of  indus- 
try, and  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of 
property  that  now  went  on,  were  such  that 
no  reasonable  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
any  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
whilst  the  present  state  of  the  law  was 
allowed  to  continue.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  claim  that  some  sort  of  progress 
towards  a  better  state  of  things  had  been 
attained,  because  a  considerable  amount  of 
devastation  had  occurred  at  some  of  these 
unions.  He  appeared  to  argue  on  the 
principle  that  matters  must  first  come  to 


their  worst  before  they  can  grow  any  bet- 
ter. Having  established,  as  he  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  thought,  very  clearly  that  mattto( 
in  many  unions  had  got  as  nearly  to  their 
worst  as  they  could  be,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  draw  the  inference  that 
they  must  therefore  be  approaching  to 
something  very  like  an  improvement. 
Now,  he  confessed  he  could  not  compre- 
hend, the  force  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
reasoning;  nor  could  he  either  understand 
by  what  process  of  argument  the  hon* 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  if  they  threw 
an  amount  of  rating  on  the  waste  lands, 
and  if  that  rating  remained  as  a  charge  on 
these  lands,  supposing  any  cultivator  to  be 
enterprising  enoug}i  to  bring  them  again 
into  a  state  of  active  fertility — ^he  could 
not  understand  how  it  was  possible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  could  promote  the 
improvement  of  Ireland.  It  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  quite  certain  that  the 
present  working  of  this  law,  constantly 
charging  the  land  as  it  did  with  incum- 
brances which  it  was  utterly  impossible 
could  be  met,  and  charging  it  also,  as  it 
did,  with  those  arrears  of  rate,  after  it  was 
quite  clear  the  land  no  longer  grew  crops, 
or  had  any  live  stock,  or  had  any  other 
means  whatever  of  satisfying  these  rates, 
must  have  inevitably  the  tendency  to  sus- 
pend and  destroy  not  only  all  present  im- 
provement, but  also  the  possibility  of  any 
future  good  for  that  country.  The  more 
those  arrears  were  suffered  to  run  on,  the 
more  the  pressure  was  constantly  thrown 
upon  those  few  better-circumstanced  land- 
lords or  tenants  who  might  still  be  able  to 
struggle  on;  and  to  be  quite  certain  that 
this  process  was  one  that  was  now  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  going  on  and  ruining 
Ireland,  they  had  only  to  refer  to  the  re- 
turns read  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
the  course  of  his  address.  The  case  of 
Mrs.  Bingham  was  a  specimen  illustrative 
of  the  general  evil;  and,  he  would  ask, 
could  the  wit  of  man  have  devised  any- 
thing more  calculated  to  destroy  and  root 
out  all  prosperity — and  not  only  that,  but 
to  render  even  the  most  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  impossible — than  the  sys- 
tem entered  upon  and  followed  up  by  the 
Government,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fatal  law  that  was  now  to  be 
maintained  without  amelioration,  or  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
modify  its  leading  provisions  ?  For  what 
object,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  present 
grant  asked  for  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet? 
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Why,  only  to  bolster  up  this  pernicious 
system,  and  to  enable  them  to  drag  on  a 
system  that  contained  within  itself  not  only 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  but  which 
would  obviously,  if  suffered  to  go  on,  de- 
stroy the  country  subjected  to  it.  He  (Sir 
J.  Walsh)  would  refer  to  an  instruction 
from  the  Home  Office,  dated  6th  January 
last,  and  sent  to  Ireland.  It  was  at  page 
30;  and  there  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  he  approved  of  the  steps  the 
Commissioners  were  taking  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  outstanding  rates,  and 
requested  that  the  guardians  should  make 
out  their  rate-books  for  new  rates.  And 
this  was  the  way  in  which  things  were  to 
go  on — they  were  to  continue  to  make 
new  rates,  whilst  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  collect  the  arrears  upon  the  old  ones. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman*s  instructions 
also  stated,  that  it  was  essential  for  the 
local  resources  to  take  upon  themselves 
exclusively  the  burden  of  supporting  their 
own  poor,  and  strongly  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity for  discouraging  the  unions  from 
entertaining  any  expectations  of  any  ad- 
vances from  the  public  treasury.  And  yet 
under  the  operation  of  this  system  they 
were  doling  out  from  the  national  funds 
just  enough  to  keep  the  vicious  system 
alive;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  adopt  any  measure  sufficiently 
bold  or  comprehensive  to  give  any  hope  of 
improvement  or  amelioration  in  any  one  of 
these  unions.  Could  they  ever  think  that 
this  small  pittance  would  go  any  length  to 
prevent  the  paupers  from  becoming  more 
numerous  ?  Would  it  remove  a  single  man 
from  the  poor-books,  or  diminish  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rates  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 
Evidently  not;  it  was  not  even  intended 
to  do  so;  he  believed  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite disclaimed  having  any  intention  of 
producing  such  a  result  by  the  grant;  and 
It  was  clear  that  while  the  existing  law,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  only  pauperising  the 
country  by  its  continuance,  on  the  other, 
by  this  miserable  pittance  of  relief,  they 
were  only  perpetuating  and  aggravating  a 
fatal  and  destructive  system.  He  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  had  a  large  stake,  and  took  a  warm 
interest,  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  and  could  assuro  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  that  although  the  re- 
sources of  England  were  already  very 
heavily  taxed,  and  made  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  strictest  and  most 
vigilant  economy  should  be  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  those  re- 
sources, yet  if  any  measure  could  be  pro* 


pounded  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  that  really  contained 
within  itself  the  elements  for  effecting  any 
permanent  improvement  in  Ireland — if  any 
grant  of  public  money,  however  large  it 
might  be,  could  be  shown  to  be  calculated 
to  lay  a  real  foundation  for  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  sister  country — ^he  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  believed  it  would  be  cheerfully  sup- 
ported in  that  House  as  a  wise  measure  of 
not  only  national  policy,  but  also  of  prudent 
economy.  His  objection  was  not  as  to  its 
amount,  although  he  felt  that  England  had 
already  been  fearfully  taxed  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  he  felt  confident  that  the  only 
effect  of  granting  more  money  would  be 
temporarily  to  bolster  up  a  system  which 
must  ultimately  ruin  the  country  for  whose 
permanent  benefit  it  was  intended.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  even  a  large  grant  of  money 
were  made  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
better  system,  he,  for  one,  should  not 
oppose  it,  as  he  felt  that  it  would  not  only 
be  sound  national  policy,  but  a  wise  eco- 
nomy, to  put  affairs  in  Ireland  on  a  footing 
different  from  that  in  which  they  stood  at 
present.  If  any  Gentleman  on  the  oppo- 
site (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  had 
such  a  measure  to  propose,  it  -should  have 
his  warm  support;  but  believing,  as  he 
did,  that  the  present  vote  was  a  paltry  ex- 
pedient, a  miserable  sop  thrown  to  the  Irish 
Members  to  prevent  them  from  urging  on 
any  reform  in  the  poor-law,  he  should 
throw  upon  the  Government  the  entire 
onus  of  granting  it,  and  give  it  his  most 
decided  and  strenuous  opposition. 

Lord  E.  HOWARD  felt  called  upon, 
as  the  representative  of  a  borough  sit- 
uated in  a  poor  agricultural  district,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  important 
question  before  the  House.  It  was 
with  regret  he  had  heard  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Chris- 
topher), because  he  believed  it  expressed 
the  opinion  and  policy  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential party,  which  policy  was,  not  to 
agree  in  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chan-  , 
cellor  of  the  .Exchequer.  He  (Lord  E, 
Howard)  regretted,  when  a  moderate  sum 
of  money  like  the  present  sum  was  asked 
to  provide  for  urgent  distress  in  another 
part  of  the  kingdom,  that  a  strong  objec- 
tion should  be  raised  to  it.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  quantity  of  money  which 
this  country  had  already  voted  for  the  re- 
Uef  of  Ireland;  but  when  they  read  the 
accounts  of  distress  which  appeared  in  the 
papers  before  the  House,  he  thought  it 
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was  imposBible  to  deny  what  the  Govern- 
ment asked.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
intended  to  refuse  the  grant,  on  them  must 
rest  the  blame  and  the  consequences.  He 
(Lord  E.  Howard)  should  never  regret 
having  opposed  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Irish 
distress.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Chris- 
topher) spoke  of  distress  elsewhere,  and 
referred  to  the  distress  existing  in  Eng- 
land which  had  filled  the  workhouses  and 
gaols.  He  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
those  statements,  and  he  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  admit  their  accuracy. 
No  man  was  more  sorry  to  see  the  indus- 
trious people  of  England  in  distress  than 
himself;  and  no  one  would  more  encourage 
or  more  promote  the  virtue,  the  happiness, 
and  the  wellbeing  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. But  when  he  found  in  the  papers 
before  the  House  the  cries  for  relief  of 
urgent  distress;  and  further,  that  property 
in  Ireland  had  done  its  utmost  to  relieve  it 
but  had  failed;  how  could  he  refuse  his 
support  to  a  measure  which  was  to  afford 
help  to  the  suffering  ?  During  the  last  two 
years  there  had  been  the  deepest  distress 
in  Ireland.  There  had  been  a  famine,  and 
in  addition  diseases  of  the  most  appalling 
character;  but  at  the  same  time  there  had 
been  quiet  and  tranquillity.  Though  suf- 
fering the  greatest  distress,  and  experi- 
encing all  the  horrors  of  disease,  the  Irish 
people  under  such  circumstances  were  calm 
and  tranquil.  But  then,  might  it  not  be 
supposed  that  this  calm  and  tranquil  feel- 
ing would  not  always  exist  ?  If  the  poor 
perishing  people  of  Ireland  were  to  see 
that  hon.  Members  disregarded  the  request 
which  Government  made  to  subsidise  their 
great  distress,  might  they  not  say,  **  On 
the  last  occasion  when  distress  overtook 
us — when  our  wives  and  children  were 
dying  of  disease  and  hunger — and  when, 
in  some  districts,  there  were  hardly  enough 
people  left  alive  to  bury  the  dead — we 
were  quiet,  and  this  is  all  we  get  by  it. 
Now,  however,  as  another  period  of  dis- 
tress has  arrived,  and  we  ask  you  for  some 
small  relief,  which  you  refuse,  can  you  ask 
us  again  to  exhibit  the  same  conduct  as 
before,  when  it  has  proved  of  no  use  to 
us  ?'*  Ho  did  not  wish  the  House  to  think 
he  was  advocating  rebellion,  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  other  conduct  than  the  Irish 
people  had  hitherto  manifested  under  their 
sufferings.  He  should  be  sorry  had  any 
other  line  of  conduct  on  their  part  been 
pursued;  for  he  was  satisfied  the  only  re- 
sult would  have  been  an  increased  loss  of 


life  and  suffering  to  the  Irish  people.  In 
the  remarks  he  had  made,  he  only  wished 
to  show  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  if 
their  opposition  to  the  vote  proved  effeo^ 
tual,  what  might  possibly  result  from  it. 
He  (Lord  E.  Howard)  was  not  going  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  question,  be- 
cause he  was  aware  there  were  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  present  more  competent  to  the 
task  than  himself.  To  them  he  left  the 
matter,  and  for  this  additional  reason,  that 
he  found  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  if  he 
felt  inclined  to  do  so,  because  it  appeared 
that  every  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  on 
the  subject,  particularly  those  who  came 
from  Ireland  (those  hon.  Gentlemen  must 
excuse  him  for  saying  so),  seemed  all  to 
entertain  views  widely  differing  from  each 
other;  and  he  (Lord  E.  Howard)  must 
leave  it  to  abler  hands  than  himself  to 
enter  upon  the  turbulent  waters  of  such  a 
mass  of  hostile  opinions.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  some  blamed  the  Government 
because  it  assisted  the  people  of  Ireland; 
others  censured  it  for  assisting  them  too 
little;  and  others  again  found  fault  with 
their  Irish  policy  in  sundry  and  divers 
other  respects;  but  he  wished  to  remind 
all  those  hon.  Members  who  were  so  ready 
to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  grant  now  under  considera- 
tion was  only  intended  as  a  temporary 
means  of  affording  relief.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  only  the  other  night,  asked  for 
a  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law;  and  was  it  unreason- 
able that  the  House  should  be  asked  in 
the  meantime,  until  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry was  attained,  to  grant  the  people  of 
Ireland  a  certainly  temporary,  but  still 
very  necessary,  measure  of  relief?  He 
did  not  profess  to  be  well  versed  in  Irish 
affairs;  but  ho  had  found,  from  the  news- 
paper statements  of  the  day,  that  charity 
was  not  uselessly  thrown  away  upon  the 
Irish  people,  as  some  persons  seemed  to 
imagine.  They  knew  that  when  those  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  most  conspicuous 
in  their  acts  of  charity,  and  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  mode  of  administering  it  (he 
meant  the  companions  in  religious  belief  of 
an  hon.  Gentleman  whom  he  did  not  then 
see  in  the  House — ^he  alluded  to  one  of 
the  hon.  Members  for  Leicester,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends) — when  they  . 
went  in  a  practical  manner,  and  with  the 
greatest  generosity  and  self-sacrifice — in 
which  respect  they  had  also  been  laudably 
imitated  by  various  other  persons — they 
applied  money  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
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people  in  a  manner  that  oonld  not  fail  of 
nltimatelj  conferring  the  greatest  henefit 
upon  that  unfortunate  country.  It  might 
be  said  by  some,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
relieve  the  Irish — the  Irish  could  not  re- 
lieve themselves — thoy  were  always  beg- 
ging and  coming  to  the  English  people  for 
money.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  labour- 
ing people  themselves,  where  was  to  be 
found  a  narder  working  man  than  the  Irish 
labourer,  in  this  and  in  all  other  coun- 
tries ?  He  believed  that  whenever  an  Irish- 
man had  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work— when- 
ever he  could  gain  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  daily  toil,  he 
would  be  found  to  be  as  industrious  and 
wilUng  to  work  as  the  native  of  any  other 
country.  He  was  not  an  Irishman,  and 
therefore  he  might  be  supposed  to  give  an 
impartial  opinion.  He  would  say  that 
neither  an  Irishman  nor  any  other  man 
had  a  chance  of  getting  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work  in  Ireland;  and  the 
reason  why  Irishmen  were  so  lazy  in  their 
own  country  was,  because  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  poverty — really  and  truly 
they  might  be  said  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  He  had  already  intruded  at 
greater  length  than  he  had  at  first  in- 
tended, but  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
declaring  that  though  he  advocated  relief 
for  Irish  distress,  he  did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage idleness.  He  knew  there  was 
great  distress  in  Ireland;  he  also  knew 
there  were  great  faults.  Capital  had  been 
misapplied  to  a  great  extent;  landlords 
had  no  means  of  doing  what  was  required 
from  them;  some  had  been  extravagant, 
and  some  reckless.  But  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  landlords  had  much  to  answer 
for,  yet,  speaking  of  the  landlords  of  the 
day,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  it 
would  be  fair  in  this  case  to  visit  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  on  the  children.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  landlords  of  the  present 
day  would  derive  a  salutary  lesson  from 
the  landlords  of  former  days,  and  that  the 
country  would  see,  as  they  had  in  some 
instances  seen,  the  landlords  setting  about 
a  better  system  and  a  better  example — by 
becoming  residents  in  their  own  country, 
and  employing  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants.  He  would  say  but 
little  more,  except  humbly  to  entreat  hen. 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
before  they  opposed  the  proposition  of  Go- 
vemroent,  to  consider  what  they  were 
about  to  do.  At  present  they  had  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity— of  slumbering 


tranquillity,  but  whose  slumber  might  be 
disturbed  if,  by  any  large  majority  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government  was  rejected. 
He  had  approved  of  the  proposal  of  Go* 
vernment  to  continue  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  for  a  limited  period;  but,  he  reminded 
hon.  Gentlemen,  that  if  they  did  anything 
which  was  likely  to  drive  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  despair,  it  was  not  the  continu- 
ance of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  which  would  suffice-— everything 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion ;  and,  with* 
out  referring  to  higher  motives  which  should 
actuate  them,  he  would  remind  them  that 
that  confusion  would  not  be  subdued  except 
at  a  far  greater  expense  for  additional  troops» 
whose  services  the  occasion  would  justify, 
than  would  be  caused  if  the  present  vote 
were  agreed  to.  He  meant  nothing  harsh 
towards  any  hon.  Members  in  his  remarks, 
nor  did  he  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
thought  hon.  Members  unfeeling,  because 
from  a  mistaken  though  conscientious 
sense  of  duty  they  opposed  the  proposal  for 
relief  to  Ireland.  But  he  wished  them  te 
donsider  well  before  they  pursued  a  course 
which  might  lead  to  such  a  result,  so  much 
to  be  regretted  and  deplored. 

Mr.  HUME  was  not  sorry  that  he  had 
given  way  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  E. 
Howard)  who  had -just  sat  down,  because 
he  would  hold  out  his  speech  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  as  an  example  of  that 
which  had  hitherto  led  the  country  astray, 
and  what  would,  he  apprehended,  lead  it 
still  further  astray.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  motives  of  the  noble  Lord  were  most  hu* 
mane,  and  that  the  distress  in  Ireland  was 
as  great  as  he  said;  but  the  question  the 
House  had  to  decide  was,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
vote  this  money  was  the  principle  that 
would  benefit  Ireland  ?  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  last  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
speech,  where  he  said  that  if  they  did  not 
give  money  to  the  Irish  people  they  would 
rebel.  But  what  did  their  experience  teach 
them  on  that  point?  In  the  year  1847 
they  gave  them  seven  millions  of  money, 
and  they  rebelled  in  1848.  He  held  that 
the  doctrine  announced  by  the  noble  Lord 
was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  com- 
munism; the  principle  of  supplying  the  idle 
and  lazy  with  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
industrious.  Need  he  add  to  that  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)?  It  was  adding 
to  it  Louis  Blanc's  principle  of  supplying 
money  to  create  workshops.  The  House 
should  cautiously  take  eare  what  they  were 
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now  about,  for  this  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  system  and  of  a  new  period,  and 
he  asked  were  they  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ?  No  man  felt  more  for 
the  misgovemment  of  Ireland  than  he  did 
— no  man  had  oftener  within  the  last 
thirty  years  raised  his  voice  against  the 
oppressive  system  pursued  there;  but  all 
his  advice  to  improve  the  country  had  been 
invariably  set  at  nought.  The  practice 
of  the  Irish  differing  amongst  themselves 
and  of  the  Government  fostering  that  dif- 
ference— dividing  the  Irish  party  that  they 
might  control  the  whole — that  had  brought 
the  country  to  the  lamentable  state  in  which 
it  was  now  placed.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  not 
one  of  those  who  would  join  in  blaming  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  generally.  He  blamed 
some  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland;  but  many 
of  them  were  driven  into  their  present  posi- 
tion by  the  misgovemment  of  past  ages,  and 
it  was  not  generous  to  charge  them  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity  with  all  the  evils  that 
Ireland  was  suffering.  [Lord  Edward 
Howard  dissented  from  the  construction 
put  upon  a  portion  of  his  observations 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose.]  He  did  not  think  he  was  at- 
tributing to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  E.  How- 
ard) anything  he  had  not  said.  What  he 
stated  was,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  advised 
the  House  not  to  refuse  this  money  in  cha- 
rity, because  there  was  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  if  they  did  not  relieve  the  distress  they 
might  be  called  upon  for  an  additional  num- 
ber of  troops.  If  he  had  mis-stated  the 
expressions  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  did  not 
mean  to  do  it;  but  he  protested  against 
such  a  principle,  as  being  certainly  not 
likly  to  improve  Ireland,  but  as  being  likely 
to  bring  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  into 
the  same  state.  Was  the  principle  of  the 
State  undertaking  to  feed  the  people  a 
principle  on  which  they  ought  to  go? — 
and  in  considering  that  question  let  them 
not  lose  sight  of  the  example  they  had  in 
a  neighbouring  country,  where,  with  the 
best  intentions,  no  doubt,  the  public  money 
was  given  to  support  the  able  and  unem- 
ployed. He  would  put  this  question  to  the 
noble  Lord :  if  the  present  advance  was 
in  order  to  relievo  distress  in  Ireland,  would 
it  not  be  right  to  relieve  all  the  distress  in 
that  country?  He  would  tell  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  empire 
would  not  suffice  for  such  a  purpose.  Let 
them  now  consider  what  it  was  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  do,  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  induced  them  to  come 


to  that  House  for  more  money.  Looldng 
at  the  amount  of  rates  collected  in  Ireland* 
it  would  be  found,  from  the  papers  in  their 
hands,  what  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was.  It  was  necessary  to  look  at 
these  matters  before  they  gave  away  money 
in  charity.  They  ought  then  to  stimulate 
industry,  and  induce  those  people  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  On  no  principle  of 
government  he  had  ever  known,  could  be 
admit  that  the  State  were  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  people  who  should  sustain 
the  Government;  and  by  the  promotion  of 
a  system  of  good  management  amongst 
them,  they  could  only  hope  for  results  fa- 
vourable to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
community.  The  noble  Lord  (iiord  E. 
Howard)  had  alluded  to  the  Quakers  of  this 
country,  and  to  their  praiseworthy  and 
charitable  exertions;  but  the  Government 
were  in  a  different  position.  Those  men, 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  much  to  their 
honour  and  credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
country,  came  forward  to  do  the  work  of 
chanty ;  but  the  Members  of  that  House 
were  the  stewards  of  the  public,  and  could 
not  deal  with  the  money  in  their  posses- 
sion from  humane  motives  as  those  indi- 
viduals had  dealt  with  their  own.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  object  to  the  proposed 
grant  because  of  its  amount,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  it  on  principle.  He  warned  them, 
before  they  made  up  their  minds  to  ad- 
vance one  single  shilling  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  consider  to  what  an  extent 
the  system  might  proceed,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  He 
was  not  clear  but  that  the  time  might  ar- 
rive when  many  of  their  countrymen,  both 
in  the  north  and  south,  would  be  in  a  con- 
dition requiring  assistance.  If  they  were 
once  to  give  way  to  the  principle  of  human- 
ity, the  period  might  not  be  far  distant 
when  they  would  be  called  upon  for  a  sim- 
ilar grant — and  were  the  Government  pre- 
pared for  that  ?  The  principles  on  which 
they  should  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country  forbade  it.  He  asked  the 
House,  therefore,  not  to  give  one  shilling 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  charity.  It  was  destroying  the  very 
individuals  for  whom  they  gave  the  money. 
He  would  ask  those  considerate  Irishmen 
who  had  marked  the  progress  of  their  mo- 
ney advances  in  Ireland,  whether  they  would 
not  concur  in  the  statement  he  made,  that 
the  waste  of  ten  millions  of  money  in  Ire- 
laud  had  deranged  industry,  and  tended  to 
make  the  distress  of  Ireland  so  extreme  and 
lamentable  ?  Let  no  more  money  be  wasted 
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at  the  expense  of  the  public,  entailing  a 
permanent  debt  on  the  country,  without 
conferring  any  benefit  on  Ireland.  The 
first  vote  which  they  were  asked  to  pass 
amounted  to  50»000^;  and  he  remarked 
that  he  found  a  yerj  curious  paragraph  in 
the  paper  before  him.  The  Commissioners 
were,  it  appeared,  to  make  an  estimate  of 
what  advances  the  unions  should  require. 
If  thej  were  not  able  to  collect  the  rates 
in  a  particular  union,  they  were  to  present 
their  estimate  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  were  to  come  forward  to  aid 
them,  without,  in  the  meantime,  having 
laid  before  the  House  one  single  measure 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
country.  When  the  vote  of  ten  millions 
was  proposed  for  Ireland,  he  protested 
against  that  vote  unless  the  Government 
brought  forward  measures  to  remove  those 
radical  causes  that  had  produced  the 
misery  of  the  country;  and  a  promise  was 
given  that  such  measures  would  be  intro- 
duced. He  had  concurred  most  cordially 
last  year  in  giving  adequate  powers  to  ^e 
Government  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
country;  but  he  did  so  under  a  promise 
from  the  Government  that  they  would 
bring  in  meusures  as  speedily  as  possible 
radically  to  remove  the  evils  that  existed. 
He  beheved  that  they  would  have  no  re- 
bellion. [Mr.  J.  O'CoNNELL  and  other  Irish 
Members  :  Hear !  1  Gentlemen  were  in  a 
hurry  in  crying  **  hear;  '*  he  thought  they 
should  have  in  no  country  discontent, 
amounting  to  anything  like  rebellion, 
without  some  cause  existing.  He  could 
show  the  causes  that  existed  in  Ireland, 
and,  in  fact,  had  often  shown  them  to  the 
House.  Had  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  he 
asked,  fulfilled  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  the  country,  or  sought  to  correct  the 
vicious  system  that  had  led  to  the  present 
lamentable  state  of  Ireland  ?  One  Bill, 
indeed,  had  been  brought  in,  but  had  been 
so  cobbled  and  mutilated  in  its  progress  as 
to  be  of  no  use  whatever.  Had  anything 
practical  been  done  ?  He  answered  em- 
phatically, no;  and  as  long  as  they  gave 
to  a  Ministry — he  did  not  refer  to  one  par- 
ticular Ministry  more  than  to  another — 
measures  of  coercion  and  money,  they 
never  would  have  anything  beneficial  done 
for  the  country.  They  were  now  called 
upon  to  vote  this  50,0002. ,  because  it  was 
said  that  certain  portions  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  unable  to  support  their  own 
poor.  What  proof  had  they  of  that  ? 
He  found,  by  the  paper  in  his  hand,  that 
the  average  of  the  whole  rate  of  Ireland 


during  the  last  year  was  only  2s.  9d.  in 
the  pound;  but  in  parishes  in  England  the 
rate  was  higher  in  the  last  year  than  any 
rate  in  Ireland.  In  the  parish  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  lived,  in  Norfolk,  the  rates  were 
16;.  6d,  in  the  pound;  and  the  last  quar- 
ter's rates  was  4*.  6d.  During  the  last  year 
they  had  made  advances  to  Ireland  to  the 
extent  of  231,4502.  Of  that  sum  Ulster 
had  received  6,0002.  or  7,0002.,  Munster 
24,0002.,  Leinster  7,000/.,  and  Connaught 
184,0002.  What  did  the  rates  amount  to 
during  that  time  ?  In  Ulster  the  rating 
was  2s.,  the  expenditure  Is,  Sd.,  and  the 
amount  collected  1;.  lOd.  in  the  pound; 
in  Munster  3;.  7^d,  was  the  expenditure, 
the  rating  3;.  3d.,  and  the  difference  was 
made  up  by  the  public  money;  in  Leinster 
the  expenditure  was  2s.  4^(2.,  and  the 
amount  collected  2s.  Id.;  in  Connaught 
5s.  Sd.  was  the  expenditure,  and  only 
2s.  Id.  had  been  contributed  from  the 
poor-rates,  the  rest  being  made  up  from 
the  public  money.  Now,  he  asked  the 
House  to  get  the  returns  from  Paisley,  or 
many  of  the  towns  in  England,  and  let 
them  have  them  on  the  table  before  agree- 
ing to  this  proposition  of  the  Government. 
With  such  a  light  assessment,  compared 
with  what  was  paid  in  England,  were  they 
prepared  to  adopt  such  a  vicious  principle 
as  thus  giving  money  to  maintain  the 
poor  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  had  moved  an 
Amendment  which  recommended  that  the 
money  should  be  given,  and  employed  for 
reproductive  purposes — 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  :  I  beg  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  I  merely  pro- 
pose that  the  money  should  be  lent,  and 
not  given. 

Mr.  HUME  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  that  the  money  should  be  lent  to 
employ  the  people;  but  on  what  security 
was  it  to  be  lent  ?  They  were  told  the 
land  was  worth  nothing.  If  there  was 
property  that  could  be  sold,  he  would  say 
there  was  a  fair  claim  for  a  loan  ;  but 
otherwise,  he  would  say  it  was  giving  the 
money.  Let  not  his  hon.  Friend  deceive 
himself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  not  giv- 
ing the  money;  and  the  Government  must 
know  it  was  giving  the  money.  He  pro- 
tested against  giving  that  money,  and 
would  state  to  the  House  what  ought  to 
be  done.  They  should  negative  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government,  and  to  come 
to  that  they  must  first  negative  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Poulett  Scrope)* 
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He  believed  the  meaaure  of  the  60- 
yemment,  if  carried,  would  he  inju- 
rious  to  Ireland,  and  would  not  produce 
the  effect  anticipated  by  its  supporters. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  GoTernment.  No  man  wished 
better  to  Ireland  than  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did; 
but  one  of  the  most  dangerous  proceedings 
would  be  to  begin  by  voting  50,000^.,  as 
now  proposed.  He  was  unwilling  thus  to 
waste  the  public  money,  without  in  any 
way  remedying  the  existing  evils. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  praised  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  E.  Howard);  but  before  the  noble 
Lord  proceeded  to  pass  such  a  severe  cen- 
sure on  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  he  should  have  recollected  some- 
thing of  their  former  conduct  in  respect  to 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  when  it  came  under 
discussion.  It  was  then  stated  that  this  poor- 
law  contained  a  fatal  principle  in  some  of 
its  provisions.  The  principle  on  which  the 
electoral  divisions  were  to  be  divided  was 
most  important,  and  one  on  which  the 
whole  question  of  equitable  taxation  rested. 
When  the  Irish  Poor  Law  was  introduced, 
a  clause  was  inserted,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  directing  the  Commissioners  so  to 
divide  the  country  as  to  stimulate  produc- 
tive employment;  but  that,  except  in  Ulster, 
had  not  been  carried  out ;  and  it  would  be 
found  that  all  measures  of  improvement 
— emigration,  the  sale  of  encumbered  es- 
tates, or  the  question  of  relief  from  the 
public  treasury — all  hinged  upon  that  one 
principle  of  the  area  of  taxation.  It  was 
only  fair  for  him  to  state  to  the  House, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  districts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  book  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  that  so  far  from  things 
having  come  to  the  worst,  they  would,  in 
every  succeeding  year,  if  the  present  sys- 
tem were  sanctioned,  be  under  the  absolute 
necessity,  not  only  of  repeating  the  grants 
from  the  public  treasury,  but  each  of  such 
grants  would  be  larger  than  the  former. 
When  money  was  first  asked  for  Ireland, 
he  had,  at  the  risk  of  personal  unpopu- 
larity, ventured  to  predict  what  would  be 
the  result.  He  had  said  that  the  money 
would  evoke  no  gratitude  and  do  no  good. 
As  men  of  business,  let  them  look  to 
the  working  of  the  present  system  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  If  they  referred 
to  one  part  of  this  book  they  would  find 
the  number  of  unions ;  in  another  part 
they  would  find  the  population  of  those 
unions ;  and  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
of   adding    up  the  population    of  those 


unions.  They  were  aware  that  thirtj«ond 
unions  were  in  a  state  of  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  twenty  unions  were  in  a  ttate 
of  absolute  bankruptcy.  The  population 
of  those  twenty  unions,  according  to  the 
last  census  return,  amounted  to  one  and 
a  half  million  of  people;  and  the  result 
of  the  working  of  tbe  present  syttem 
was  that  the  province  was  laid  desolate^ 
and  out  of  the  population  one  and  a  half 
million  were  in  a  state  of  bankruptoj,  and 
another  half-million  were  likely  to  follow. 
With  reference  to  the  Motion  that  had 
been  made  a  few  nights  preyious,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  although  on 
some  points  it  might  be  necessary  to 
have  inquiries  made,  still  the  urgency 
of  the  occasion  was  one  that  ought  not  to 
be  met  by  the  mere  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee: this  was  not  a  case  to  be  met  by 
this  instalment  of  relief.  It  might  be  said 
that  50,0002.  was  a  very  small  sum  to  be 
granted;  and  those  hon.  Members  who 
supported  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  very  strong  grounds  in  the  ap- 
peal made  to  humanity  upon  the  present 
occasion,  and  which,  he  must  say,  gave 
him  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  resist. 
He  would,  however,  ask  hon.  Members 
who  made  use  of  that  appeal,  to  consider 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  had  stated  fairly  and  openly 
that  this  would  be  by  no  means  the  last 
grant  for  which  he  would  have  to  ftpply 
during  the  present  Session.  The  phrase, 
**  Let  the  property  of  Ireland  support  the 
poverty  of  Ireland,"  was  one  very  easy  to 
be  used,  and  when  first  used  in  the  House 
produced  cheers.  But  that  phrase  pro- 
duced no  cheers  now,  because  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  beginning  to  suspect  its  meaning. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  it  was,  according 
to  that  principle,  that  in  the  unions  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  the  poverty  of  Ireland^ 
dammed  up  by  artificial  barriers,  over- 
leaped its  boundaries  and  found  its  way 
into  the  adjoining  province,  or  came  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  relief?  It  was 
quite  certain  that  the  rates  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  were  not  very  large;  but  they 
joined  the  province  of  Connaught  to  Ul- 
ster, and  then  said,  "  Look  at  the  aver- 
age." If  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  had  an  opportunity  during  his 
severer  studies  of  attending  to  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day,  he  would  find  in  one 
of  the  publications  which  were  popular, 
the  case  of  an  elderly  gentleman  proposing 
to  a  young  lady :  he  was  seventy,  she  was 
twenty.    The  lady  objected  on  the  score 
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of  age;  upon  which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  but 
when  we  are  united  we  shall  be  one.  I 
am  seventy,  you  are  twenty;  united  ages, 
ninety;  average,  forty-five."  By  a  for- 
cible union  of  the  province  of  Ulster  with 
Connaught  a  similar  result  to  this  was  pro- 
duced. If  hon.  Members  would  refer  to 
the  10th  page  of  the  report,  relating  to 
the  aid  afforded  to  the  distressed  unions  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  he  would  find  that  in 
the  electoral  division  of  Clare  Island  the 
poundage  on  one  year's  expenditure  was 
4l5.  9Jd.  in  the  pound;  Achill,  375.  8|cf.; 
in  Islandeadey,  20«.  S^d,;  in  Louisburg, 
20^.  S^d,  in  the  pound;  and  it  surely 
would  be  hard  upon  those  ratepayers  to 
hear  that  in  the  unions  of  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  the  rate  was  only  5d.  in  the 
pound.  With  respect  to  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Bill,  he  would  ask  hon.  Members 
who  had  spoken  of  the  working  of  that 
law,  and  of  its  ineffectiveness,  who  would 
go  and  invest  their  money  in  any  of  the 
unions  of  Connaught?  One  gentleman 
had  informed  him  that  he  had  a  hundred 
acres  of  as  fine  grazing  land  as  any  in 
the  country;  he  had  also  400^  in  the 
bank.  He  said  that  his  first  view  was 
to  invest  this  money  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  for  this  grazing  land ;  but,  under- 
standing that  there  was  a  heavy  rate  in 
arrear  upon  the  land,  and  that  the  moment 
he  had  invested  his  capital  in  stock  for  that 
land  that  stock  would  be  seized  for  the 
rate,  he  found  it  more  convenient  to  invest 
his  money  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  and 
wait  for  a  better  time,  or  live  upon  a  part 
of  the  capital  and  the  whole  of  the  interest, 
so  long  as  ho  was  able  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  There  was  not  a  single 
district  of  the  whole  of  those  unions  that 
was  not  liable  to  enormous  rates  ;  and  the 
moment  any  stock  was  put  upon  the  land, 
or  any  com  had  arrived  at  maturity,  to  a 
certainty  it  would  be  all  seized  for  the 
rates.  He  had  warned  them  previously 
how  it  would  be,  and  now  it  had  come  to 
pass.  First  of  all,  the  former  Parliamen- 
tary grant  had  failed,  and  that  was  dead- 
lock No.  1 ;  then  the  British  Association 
money  failed,  and  that  was  dead-lock  No. 
2 ;  and  now  the  grant  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  would  also  fail,  and  that  would 
be  dead-lock  No.  3.  He  called  upon  the 
House,  therefore,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  to 
force  on  Ireland  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing its  own  poor.  He  was  satisfied,  on  the 
principle  of  philanthropy  towards  Ireland, 


totally  regardless  for  the  present  of  the 
English  constituency  he  represented — he 
was  satisfied,  on  the  general  principle  of 
finance,  that  the  50,000^  now  proposed  to 
be  granted  would  leave  Connaught  more 
poor  than  she  was  at  present.  If  he 
thought  that  the  proposed  grant  of  money 
would  even  leave  Ireland  where  it  was,  he 
would  have  less  scruples  than  he  had;  but 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by 
every  grant  they  only  increased  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  the  country.  He  (Mr. 
Stafford)  had  resided  for  some  months  in 
every  year,  during  the  last  fourteen  years, 
in  Ireland;  he  had  watched  over  the  work* 
ing  of  the  poor-law  in  one  of  the  largest 
unions  of  Ireland — that  of  Limerick.  He  had 
devoted  since  the  recess  three  days  in  every 
week  to  the  examination  of  the  operation  of 
that  law,  and  he  told  the  House,  as  a  result 
of  his  experience,  that  the  area  of  taxation 
was  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  poor-law  in  Ire- 
land. Let  not  the  House  consider  these 
observations  as  undeserving  of  attention 
because  they  were  brought  forward  by  an 
independent  Member.  His  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  Ireland,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  were 
the  results  of  personal  experience  and  in- 
quiry. As  a  proof  of  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  he 
would  state  that,  having  proposed  at  the 
Limerick  board  of  guardians,  two  years 
ago,  a  resolution  upon  the  subject  of  the 
area  of  taxation,  the  feeling  of  the  guar- 
dians  was  so  strong  against  him  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  bring  it  forward.  In  the 
month  of  October  in  the  last  year,  however, 
he  brought  forward  that  same  resolution, 
only  more  strongly  worded,  and  the  guar- 
dians, so  far  from  resisting  it,  did  not  even 
comment  upon  it,  and  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  acclamation  by  the  whole  board. 
They  said  all  their  fears  with  respect  to 
clearances  were  at  end ;  it  was  impossible 
for  the  system  of  clearances  to  go  on  at  a 
more  awful  rate  than  they  were  now  going 
on ;  and  they  felt  that  when  the  country 
was  a  desert,  the  towns  would  become  a 
ruin.  It  was  quite  clear  that  there  must 
be  some  alteration  in  the  area  of  taxation, 
and  where  necessary  a  rate  in  aid  might 
be  made.  There  must  bo  some  alteration 
of  the  system  which  prevented  persons 
from  improving  their  land,  in  consequence 
of  the  arbitrary  increase  of  the  assess- 
ment in  such  cases.  Till  alterations  such 
as  these  were  made,  they  might  double 
the  national  debt,  by  payments  to  Ireland, 
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and  at  the  end  there  would  he  nothing 
done,  and  they  would  not  have  even  the 
commonest  gratitude,  hecause  the  people 
would  not  find  the  least  hcnefit  from  the 
course  they  had  pursued.  This  heing  the 
actual  state  of  things,  and  this  heing  the 
difficulty — either  to  seem  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  appeal  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  to  sanction  a  principle 
which  he  helieved  to  he  a  most  vicious  one 
— ^he  again  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Government  had  not  thought  fit  to  meet 
Parliament  with  hotter  measures  than  a 
vicious  grant,  and  a  dilatory  Committee,  to 
grapple  with  the  evils  of  Ireland. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  he  felt 
that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stafford)  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  heen  guilty  of  some 
little  contradiction:  for  he  bad  submitted 
that  the  pith  of  the  whole  law,  and  its  im- 
provement, depended  on  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  area  of  taxation.  Now, 
he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  begged  his  hon. 
Friend  to  remember  that  the  Government 
had  separated  those  two  questions — that 
the  area  of  taxation  had  been  separated 
from  the  other  details  of  the  Bill;  that  a 
Commission  was  appointed  last  year  to 
enter  into  that  particular  part  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  poor-law;  that  that  Com- 
mission made  a  report;  that  that  report 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House;  and 
that,  therefore,  that  vital  part  of  the  poor- 
law,  which  involved  a  very  grave  question, 
need  not  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  another  Committee,  but  that  it  was  ripe 
for  the  adoption  of  the  House  now,  if  the 
House  conceived  it  right  to  adopt  it. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  the  area  of  taxation 
was  concerned,  that  question  might  be 
considered  settled.  He  fully  believed  the 
statements  made  by  English  Members  with 
reference  to  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; and  he  admitted  that  it  was  no  doubt 
a  painful  thing  for  the  Government  to  come 
down  there  and  ask  for  the  present  grant. 
It  was  a  painful  position  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  England  or  Ireland  either  to  refuse 
a  grant  asked  as  this  had  been  asked  for, 
or  to  sanction  a  system  which  an  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  bad  deemed 
vicious  in  principle,  particularly  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  he  would  not 
increase  the  grant  now  proposed  at  some 
future  day.  Now  the  House  might  turn 
and  twist  the  question  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kadnorshure  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  as 


they  pleased,  hut  there  was  only  one  answer 
to  that  question,  and  that  was — ^that  this 
grant  was  necessary  if  the  House  wished 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  people.  It 
might  be  painful  to  make  it.  The  House 
might  blame  the  Government,  and  say  that 
they  ought  to  have  done  this  and  that ; 
but  there  was  only  one  answer  to  the 
question,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  not 
one  of  the  remedies  proposed  there  that 
day — that  not  one  of  the  remedies  pro- 
pounded on  so  many  occasions  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  would 
have  prevented  the  present  or  any  other 
Government  from  coming  down  and  making 
a  similar  proposition  with  that  now  made* 
and  ask  this  country  to  come  forward  and 
save  the  lives  of  the  people  in  Ireland. 
He  also  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  was  in  error  in 
attributing  the  present  stat«  of  things  to 
the  poor-law.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
that  Ireland  at  this  moment  was  suffering 
under  the  greatest  calamity  which  he  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  firmly  believed  had  ever 
befallen  any  country  in  the  world.  They 
had  there  a  population  living  upon  the 
lowest  character  of  food — the  potato;  and 
that  food  had  now  been  destroyed  for  three 
consecutive  years.  How  was  that  popula- 
tion to  be  supported  ?  Where  was  the 
food  to  come  from  to  supply  that  food 
which  had  been  destroyed;  or,  if  the  food 
were  supplied,  where  was  the  money  to 
come  from  with  which  the  population  was 
to  purchase  it  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  that  such  a  calamity  as  this  was 
to  take  place,  and  that  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  society  were  to  go  on  as  hereto- 
fore— that  the  social  machinery  was  to 
proceed  as  hitherto — that  nothing  was  to 
clash,  that  the  Government  need  not  come 
down  and  propose  grants,  and  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  fact,  but  that  things  must 
go  on  in  their  ordinary  course,  and  no 
special  remedy  be  applied.  He  begged  of 
the  House  to  consider  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  for  a  moment,  and  to  remember 
that  they  could  not  remedy  it  all  of  a  sud- 
den. Do  what  they  would,  the  process 
must  be  a  long  one.  And  until  things 
took  a  better  turn,  and  some  change  took 
place,  if  they  did  not  step  in  with  some 
temporary  aid,  as  now  proposed,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
a  destruction  of  human  life;  and  when  that 
destruction  had  taken  place,  he  knew, 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  English  cha- 
racter, and  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members 
in   that  House,  that   they  would    blame 
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themselves  for  having  rejected  the  present 
proposal.  Now,  there  had  heen  two  ob- 
jections advanced  to  the  course  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  thought  proper  to  pursue. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  objection  of 
advancing  any  money  at  all,  to  which  he 
had  already  alluded,  and  which  he  could 
not  express  surprise  at ;  and  then  there 
was  the  objection  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  who  had  said  that 
the  money  ought  to  be  lent,  not  given,  and 
employed  in  reproductive  operations.  Now 
the  question  was,  if  they  employed  this 
money  in  reproductive  operations,  would 
they  DO  able  to  meet  the  difficulty  for  which 
the  money  now  asked,  and  hereafter  to  be 
asked,  was  required?  His  belief  was,  that 
if  the  House  attempted  to  employ  this 
money  in  a  reproductive  manner,  it  was  not 
50,000i.  that  would  be  asked,  but  500,000/. 
— and  from  his  knowledge  of  Ireland,  he 
warned  the  House,  and  he  entreated  those 
who  thought  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  to  pause  before 
they  mixed  up  relief  to  the  destitute  poor 
with  the  employment  of  pauper  labour  on 
great  reproductive  works.  Now,  he  would 
just  state  this  fact  to  the  House,  and  allow 
hon.  Members  to  deduce  from  it  whatever 
argument  they  pleased.  Under  the  Labour 
Rate  Act,  as  it  was  called,  there  were  at 
a  certain  period  700,000  ablebodied  men 
in  what  might  be  called  the  pay  of  the 
Government,  because  they  received  daily 
wages  from  the  money  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  generosity  of  that  House;  but 
at  no  period  had  there  been  more  than 
65,800  persons  receiving  relief  from  the 
poor-laws.  Now,  if  the  House  wore  to 
connect  the  poor-laws  with  the  re- 
productive employment  of  pauper  labour, 
they  would  treble  the  number  of  65,000 
persons  under  their  relief  plans.  Then 
his  hon.  Friend  had  said  that  repro- 
ductive labour  prevented  demoralisation; 
hut  his  (Sir  W.  Somerville's)  belief  was, 
that  if  they  employed  pauper  labour  on 
reproductive  works,  they  would  demoralise 
the  paupers  to  ten  times  the  extent.  Be- 
sides, there  was  something  repulsive  in 
extracting  from  a  pauper  his  labour,  which 
was  to  produce  a  large  return;  and  then, 
as  compensation  for  his  labour,  giving  him 
nothing  but  his  daily  rations.  This  was  a 
system  that  would  not  be  tolerated.  It 
would  be  considered  more  unfair  than  the 
present  system,  and  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, as  he  had  already  said,  it  would  be 
more  demoralising;  and,  therefore,  so  far 
VOL.CII.    {l^i 


as  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  was  concerned, 
whatever  the  House  might  do  with  the 
main  question  now  proposed,  he  hoped  that, 
so  far  as  any  proposition  of  lending  money 
was  concerned,  in  order  that  it  mght  be 
employed  in  reproductive  labour,  it  would 
not  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  had  alluded, 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  to  many  other 
topics.  He  had  alluded  to  a  correspon- 
dence which  had  lately  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
Ireland  and  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  with 
reference  to  the  Westport  union;  and  he 
had  quoted  a  passage  from  a  statement 
made  by  the  Under  Secretary,  in  which 
an  average  was  taken  of  the  rate  collected 
in  the  .Westport  union,  that  average  being 
stated  at  a  very  small  amount.  He  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  in  the  same  frank  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  already  been  officially 
stated  in  Ireland,  that  there  was  an  error 
in  the  return  niade  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland — that  his  hon. 
Friend  immediately  wrote  to  the  Marquess 
of  Sligo  on  discovering  the  error — that  in 
the  first  instance  he  did  not  give  credit  for 
a  further  payment  of  rates  than  to  the 
amount  of  7,000^ ;  but  that  when  he  dis- 
covered the  error,  he  frankly  acknowledged 
it  to  the  Marquess  of  Sligo;  and  as  his 
letter  on  the  subject  had  not  appeared  in 
the  papers,  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  felt  it 
right  to  make  this  statement  to  the  House. 
Now,  in  his  opinion,  the  hon.  Members  for 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Christopher),  and  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  had  not  argued  fairly 
when  they  alluded  to  the  amount  of  rates 
paid  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
amount  paid  in  Ireland.  It  was  very  easy 
to  speak  of  so  much  in  the  pound  paid  here 
and  there,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  strike 
averages;  but  he  was  greatly  aft*aid,  when 
they  talked  of  so  much  in  the  pound,  that 
that  pound  was  a  very  imaginary  thing, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  did  not  get  it.  And 
then  as  regarded  the  inequalities  of  the 
rates,  nothing  was  so  fallacious  as  the 
founding  of  an  argument  on  that.  The 
expenditure  for  the  province  of  Leinster 
had  been  2s.  0\d.,  and  in  Ulster,  Is.  S^d. 
Now,  in  these  provinces,  the  burden  on  the 
poor  could  not  be  considered  as  oppressive; 
but  in  Ulster  there  was  one  union,  that  of 
Glentics,  in  Donegal,  in  which  the  expense 
was  9s.  lOid,  in  the  pound — nearly  one- 
half  the  valuation  of  the  whole  union;  and 
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if  bon.  Members  looked  at  some  of  the 
other  divisions  they  would  find  the  dispro- 
portion still  more  glaring.  -  In  Munster 
the  average  was  Ss.  7\d,;  in  Kilrush  it 
was  78.  ^d,  in  the  pound.  In  Connaught 
the  average  expense  was  ds,  Sd.  in  the 
pound;  but  the  expenses  in  the  Westport 
union  were  on  the  average  14s.  l|dl.  In 
Clare  they  were  365.  73.  in  the  pound; 
and  in  the  Clifden  electoral  division  of  the 
Clifden  union  the  rate  was  43^.  Ic^.  in  the 
pound.  Then  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Sup- 
pose they  were  to  adopt  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope),  why,  before  his  reproductive  works 
produced  anything,  half  the  population 
would  be  dead.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Mr.  French),  who  possessed 
feelings  of  the  greatest  humanity,  had  ob- 
served upon  the  great  numbers  that  were 
upon  the  rate-books;  but  he  ought  to  re- 
member that  if  those  numbers  were  not 
upon  the  rate-books,  they  would  be  in  their 
graves.  The  same  hon.  Member  had  also 
observed,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  was  not  new — that  it  had  hap- 
pened before;  but  that  was  a  mistake. 
True  it  was  that  there  had  been  partial 
failures  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  before,  and 
that  the  charitable  people  of  this  country 
had  then  come  forward  to  alleviate  the 
distress  thereby  caused;  but  never  before 
for  three  consecutive  years  did  it  happen 
that  the  whole  of  the  produce  throughout 
Ireland  had  totally  and  entirely  failed.  He 
had  read  that,  about  a  century  ago,  in  the 
year  1744  or  1745,  there  had  been  a  total 
and  entire  destruction  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland.  He  knew  not  exactly  what 
the  population  of  the  country  was  at  that 
time,  but  it  must  have  been  small  compared 
with  what  it  was  at  present.  It  probably 
was  about  2,000,000,  and  the  calculation 
was,  that  400,000  of  the  people  died  a 
death  of  famine  in  that  year.  Now,  if 
that  was  the  state  of  things  at  that  time, 
and  if  since  then  there  had  not  been  a 
general  failure  of  the  potato  crop  until 
now,  the  House  might  form  some  judg- 
ment of  what  the  result  would  be  if  there 
was  no  poor-law  in  Ireland,  and  no  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  support  of  tbe 
destitute  inhabitants  of  that  country.  He 
knew  not  that  he  could  add  anything  to 
the  statements  already  made  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  proof  of  the  misery  which  existed 
in  Ireland.  He  hoped  that  whatever  the 
result  of  the  general  question  might  be,  at 
all  events  the  Amendment   of  the  hon. 


Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  would 
not  receive  the  assent  of  the  House.  He 
firmly  believed  that,  take  what  tdterior 
measures  they  might — and  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  indeed  to  say  what  those 
measures  ought  to  be — it  was  most  neces- 
sary that  measures  of  temporary  relief  and 
alleviation  should  now  be  passed.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  generosity  of  that  House 
did  not  step  in,  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
life  in  Ireland  frightful  to  contemplate; 
and  that  if  such  a  catastrophe  happened, 
the  Members  of  that  House,  and  the  Brit- 
ish people  out  of  doors,  would  deeply  re- 
gret that  they  had  offered  any  opposition 
to  the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
that  they  had  not  come  forward  to  stop  and 
arrest  the  march  of  death  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  felt,  in  common 
with  many  other  hon.  Members,  and  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Mr.  Stafford),  that  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He,  however,  came  to  this 
conclusion,  that  if  the  House  should  reject 
the  proposition  of  the  Government,  it  would 
be  a  sentence  of  death  upon  starving  peo- 
ple. He  believed  that  the  distress  which 
was  detailed  in  the  papers  before  the 
House  arose,  if  not  wholly,  yet  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  neglect  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  suggestion  which  had  been  made  to 
them  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  country, 
who  had  forewarned  them  of  the  fatal  con* 
sequences  of  the  system  which  they  were 
pursuing.  He  begged  to  say,  that  he  dis- 
claimed any  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  poor- 
law  in  Ireland.  He  found  in  the  union  in 
which  he  resided,  which  he  had  constantly 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  doing  his  duty, 
that,  with  two  exceptions  only,  it  had  paid 
the  largest  amount  of  any  union  of  Ireland. 
The  average  amount  of  the  collection  was 
5s.  lOd.  in  the  pound.  He  need  hardly 
say  that  was  a  fictitious  pound — it  did  tiot 
find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
lords. If  he  looked  to  the  other  column 
before  him,  he  found  that  in  the  two  other 
unions  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  tax- 
ation, but  they  were  deeply  in  debt  and 
not  able  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Now, 
the  union  of  which  he  spoke  had  money  of 
their  own,  therefore  he  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  a  district  which  had  no  resources. 
But  he  complained  that,  contrary  to  the 
remonstrances  which  had  been  made  on 
th6  subject  of  a  real  taxation,  the  Govem-i 
ment  had  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the 
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landed  gentry  and  those  who  had  endeav- 
oured, liK^  himself,  to  do  their  duty.  He 
had,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  himself, 
spent  tail  days,  from  morning  till  night,  to 
get  at  a  description  of  the  property  in  the 
Union,  in  order  to  get  at  a  unity  of  action. 
What  was  thci  result?  After  ten  days' 
severe  lahour,  he  found  it  impossible,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  areal  taxation,  to  do 
any  thing.  It  ended  like  the  reports  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  in  a  volumi- 
nous report  on  paper.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  told  them 
that  they  had  the  report  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners.  He  (Mr.  Herbert)  did  not 
complain  of  those  gentlemen,  but  he 
complained  that  they  had  too  many  re- 
ports. For  the  last  twenty  years  they 
had  nothing  but  blue  books  and  reports; 
and  now  the  Government,  instead  of  mak- 
ing up  their  minds,  told  them  they  were 
to  have  another  Committee.  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  poor-law  in  Ireland  was 
looked  on  with  detestation  by  all  parties. 
Now,  with  reference  to  that  assertion,  he 
would  state  one  circumstance  which  had 
happened  in  his  own  union.  A  gentleman 
in  proposing  at  the  board  some  memorial, 
used  some  expressions  indicating  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  poor-law.  The 
chairman  said  he  could  not  concur  in  any 
resolution,  which,  even  by  implication, 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  enemies  to 
the  poor-law.  That  sentiment  was  respon- 
ded to  by  every  gentleman  present.  While 
on  the  subject  of  taxation,  he  would  add 
one  word.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
was  no  argumept  more  fallacious  than  that 
of  comparing  the  amount  of  rates  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  Ireland  the  rate  did 
not  represent  the  state  of  the  unions.  Ho 
found  that  of  eight  unions,  there  was  only 
one  union  in  Munster  where  the  average 
taxation  was  3*.  5\d,  in  the  pouncL  whilst 
in  Connaught  it  was  only  2s.  Id,  There- 
fore, if  they  judged  by  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation, Munster  was  in  the  worse  condition. 
In  the  union  he  was  interested  in,  the  ex- 
penditure was  5«.  lOd.  in  the  pound,  and 
they  did  not  ask  for  money  !  They  only 
asked  the  Government  to  give  them  free 
scope  and  fair  play.  The  country  did  not 
want  a  report,  but  some  action.  They  did 
not  require  another  blue  book,  but  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  B.  B.  ROCHE  would  support  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  not  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  suggested  the  best 
remedy  that  could  be  devised,  but  because 


it  was  the  most  immediate  remedy  at  the 
present  period.  At  the  same  time  he 
could  not  shut  out  from  his  recollection 
that  it  was  but  a  stop-gap.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  said  that 
he  would  not  give  the  public  money  to  re- 
lieve the  Irish  people,  though  they  were  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  because  the  grant 
would  be  against  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  because  Ireland  had  not 
hitherto  been  governed  in  a  wise  and 
statesmanlike 'ipanner.  As,  however,  they 
were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  he  (Mr. 
Roche)  could  not  refuse  to  vote  this 
50,000^.  The  hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire (Mr.  Stafford)  recommended 
the  reduction  of  the  area  of  taxation;  but 
he  did  not  see  how  that  would  meet  the 
difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
law,  or  how  the  difficulty,  in  respect  of  the 
twenty  bankrupt  unions  would  be  dieposed 
of.  As  the  question  had  been  raised,  he 
must  say  that  he  doubted  the  efficacy  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  specific,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Committee  upstairs  would 
not  adopt  the  suggestion  without  a  long 
and  serious  inquiry  into  its  probable  effect. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope),  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  upon 
it  that  reproductive  employment  ought  to 
be  given,  and  the  land  sold  wher^  that  was 
not  done.  But  to  make  a  sale,  there  must 
not  only  be  a  seller,  but  a  buyer ;  and  he 
must  say  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
man  of  property  in  Ireland  would  biiy 
landed  estates  at  five  years*  purchase  on 
the  rental:  But  even  if  the  plans  which 
had  been  proposed  by  private  Members  of 
the  House  could  be  carried  out,  they  would 
not  meet  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment; and,  therefore,  if  the-  grant  were 
refused,  he  would  leave  the  House  to  bear 
the  responsibility. 

Sib  G.  grey  wished,  before  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  to  say  a  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
Government  by  the  hon.  Member  for  KeiTy 
(Mr.  Herbert)  for  not  having  introduced 
a  Bill  with  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the 
area  of  the  rateable  districts.  The  House 
had  hoard  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  near  him,  as  well  as  from 
other  Members,  that  nothing  could  have 
been  easier  than  for  the  Government  to 
come  down  to  Parliament  with  a  Bill  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  requisition  of 
Government  for  more  convenient  bounda- 
ries might  have  been  prepared  and  at  once 
presented  to  Parliament.  He  wished  it 
to  be  understoed  that  to  accomplish  this 
P2 
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object  the  Government  did  not  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  effecting  a  cbange  in  the 
poor-law  by  means  of  townland  rating. 
They  proposed  merely  to  keep  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  present  existing  districts,  with 
the  view  to  an  improved  arrangement  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  western  districts. 
Previous  inquiry  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  so  as  to  prevent  similar  inconve- 
nience arising  to  that  which  had  arisen, 
and  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
consider.  With  respect  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  this  purpose,  ho  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men appointed  for  this  purpose  last  year 
gave  general  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  The  utmost 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  principal 
object  of  inquiry,  which  object  was  not  the 
introduction  of  the  townland  principle  of 
rating,  but  to  consider  whether  they  could 
not  with  advantage  make  reductions  in  the 
area  of  the  unions  which  existed  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  thought,  as  was 
stated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  the  other  night  on  moving  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  that 
this  subject  would  not  come  before  that 
body,  but  that  Commissioners  were  inquir- 
ing into  the  matter  quite  irrespective  of 
the  Committee.  The  first  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  contained  an  investi- 
gation as  to  a  small  portion  of  the  country, 
had  already  been  presented,  and  it  had 
been  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  recommendations  embodied  in  it 
might  not  at  once  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion. The  present  Act  of  Parliament 
would  allow  this  to  be  done;  it  therefore 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  intro- 
duce a  new  Bill  to  effect  that  object. 
Power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  in 
the  original  Act  to  revise  the  extent  of  the 
imions;  and  under  the  amended  Act,  the 
9th  and  10th  of  Victoria,  they  were  en- 
abled to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  unions 
without  any  further  express  authority  for 
the  purpose.  The  first  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  only  recently  reached  the 
Government,  and  if  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  it  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  Go- 
vernment, they  would  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  delay.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
Government  coming  to  Parliament  for  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  alluded  to.  He  (Sir 
G.  Grey),  therefore,  did  not  think  that  the 


hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr. 
Stafford)  had  acted  with  his  usual  fairness 
and  candour  towards  the  Government,  in  re- 
quiring that  this  subject  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee.  It  was  out  of  all  ques* 
tion  resorting  to  townland  areas.  The 
number  of  the  present  electoral  districts 
was  2,090,  while  the  number  of  townlands 
was  upwards  of  7,000.  No  doubt  there 
might  be  some  townlands  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals in  which  there  was  no  pauperism; 
but  if,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
this  principle  of  rating  was  adopted,  there 
would  be  great  districts  in  Ireland  which 
would  be  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  po- 
verty. He  would  say  no  more  with  regard 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  With  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  vote,  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  justice  to  the  Irish 
Government.  It  was  brought  forward  with 
the  view  of  averting  starvation  from  the 
pauperised  unions,  and  it  was  brought  for- 
ward at  a  moment,  and  this  sum  was  asked 
for,  under  very  different  circumstances 
from  those  which  existed  when  they  asked 
for  the  first  grant.  At  that  time  it  was 
said,  and  very  justly,  that  they  were  pay- 
ing a  large  amount  of  poor-rates  in  Eng- 
land, a  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Irish 
in  this  country,  but  that  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rate  collected  in  Ireland  was  very 
small.  At  that  period  the  whole  amount 
of  the  poor-rate  collected  in  Ireland  was 
300,000Z.,  while,  during  the  last  year,  not 
less  than  1,600,0002.  was  collected.  He 
did  not,  then,  think  that  it  could  now  be 
said  with  justice  that  the  Irish  proprietors 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  charge  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  poverty  of  Ire- 
land out  of  the  property  of  that  country. 
He  believed,  whatever  arreas  of  local  taxes 
might  exist  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  that 
they  had  arisen  from  the  peculiar  circom- 
stancesV)f  the  last  few  years;  and  that  the 
extent  of  pauperism  was  such  as  to  require 
additional  aid.  It  had  been  stated  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  that 
some  years  ago  400,000  persons,  out  of  a 
population  of  2,000,000,  were  allowed  to 
perish  from  stan*ation  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  then  Irish  Parliament  took  no  other 
steps  than  to  pass  an  Act  to  secure  the 
payment  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  did  no- 
thing for  the  relief  of  the  people.  He  was 
glad  that  a  different  state  of  feeling  existed 
now,  and  he  believed  that  the  House  would 
take  upon  itself  a  very  heavy  responsibility, 
if  they  rejected  this  vote  after  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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being  aware  that  rates  were  being  col- 
lected, and  that  tbej  would  be  enforced  on 
those  able  to  pay  them.  Circulars  direct- 
ing strict  attention  to  be  paid  to  this  had 
been  addressed  by  the  Government  to  the 
inspectors  appointed  under  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  and  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
structions being  attended  to.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  withhold  the  grant. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  he  had  not  declared  that  he  was 
an  advocate  for  townland  areas.  He  had 
alluded  chiefly  to  his  own  union. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  observed,  that  he 
could  assure  the  Committee  that  he  had 
listened  to  the  discussion  with  great  inter- 
est, and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  vote 
which  he  should  give.  ~  From  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  expressed  in  the  discussion 
which  took  place  the  other  night  on  the 
Sessional  Orders,  it  appeared  that  brevity 
was  to  be  the  future  rule  for  the  speeches 
in  their  debates.  He,  therefore,  would  at 
once  get  rid  of  all  extraneous  matters.  He 
would  not  go  into  a  discussion  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Irish  Poor  Law;  nor  would 
he  enter  into  the  question  of  the  area  of 
taxation;  nor  would  he  advert  to  those 
matters  which  yesterday  had  been  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  would  strictly 
confine  himself  to  the  two  questions  which 
were  then  immediately  before  them.  The 
first  question  was  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope), 
to  the  effect  that  if  any  money  was  voted 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  should  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  loan.  He  distinctly  differed 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  his  first 
proposition.  He  was  extremely  jealous, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  of  the  relations  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor between  England  and  Ireland.  He 
would  rather  give  a  grant  to  double  the 
amount  than  a  smaller  sum  as  a  loan 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  repaid,  or  which 
was  to  be  recovered  by  a  process  quite  in- 
consistent, as  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  thought, 
with  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  dangerous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He 
firmly  believed  that  it  would  be  altogether 
impossible  to  reclaim  the  money;  and  it 
would  be  only  loading  Ireland  with  burdens 
in  addition  to  those  which  she  was  now 
found  unable  to  pay.  On  this  ground  he 
would  much  rather  consent  to  a  grant  than 
to  a  loan.  The  second  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  was,  that  the  sum  to  be  ad- 
Tanced  should  be  laid  out  in  reproductive 


employment.  He  thought  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  were  irresistible  on  this  point. 
He  thought  that  the  principle  had  been  tried, 
not  far  from  home,  in  the  recent  attempt 
to  establish  national  workshops,  and  which 
had  been  a  signal  failure.  He,  therefore, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  any  proposition  of 
the  kind.  He  now  came  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  his  vote  would 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  stated 
by  two  Irish  Members.  In  the  first  place, 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry 
(Mr.  H.  Herbert),  that  this  was  a  most  im- 
portant decision  which  they  were  about  to 
come  to.  He  had  looked  into  the  report 
which  was  presented  yesterday,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  distressed  unions  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  which  embodied  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
He  found  it  there  stated,  that  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  these  unions  from  October, 
1847,  to  July  last  year,  256,000/.  was 
raised  by  charitable  contributions;  and 
when  that  sum  was  expended,  132,0002. 
had  been  given  by  the  Government  out  of 
monies  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — 

"  Report  that  without  this  timely  aid  it  is  pro- 
bable that  not  less  than  200,000  persons  would 
have  perished  last  year  for  want  of  food  in  the 
distressed  districts." 

They  went  on  to  state,  that  the  destitution 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
last  year  was  greater  and  more  decisive 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  1847;  and  it 
adds— 

"  It  must  be  expected  that  the  charge  upon 
these  distressed  unions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
during  the  present  season  will  again  exceed  the 
amount  of  rates  which,  in  their  present  exhausted 
state,  it  will  be  possible  to  collect." 

It  appeared,  then,  that  if  no  advance  was 
made,  the  case  must  be  hopeless,  and 
the  consequences  must  be  that  a  large 
number  of  the  people  must  perish  from 
starvation.  He  therefore  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert), 
that  the  refusal  of  the  vote  at  that  moment 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  would  be  equi- 
valent to  passing  a  sentence  of  death  on 
multitudes  of  people.  He  knew  that  the 
English  Members  objected  to  grants  of 
this  kind,  and  that  they  were  urged  on  the 
subject  by  their  constituents;  but  he  was 
sure  when  they  made  up  their  minds, 
if  they  did  not  regard  the  report  before 
them  as  a  false  statement  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  that  he  should  not  misrepresent 
his  humane  feelings    and  the    Christian 
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principles  of  the  British  people,  when  he 
expressed  his  conyiction  that  they  would 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. With  respect,  therefore,  to  the 
grant  of  money,  as  this  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  he  should  give  it  his  sup- 
port. In  saying  this,  he  trusted,  however, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  another  vote 
of  this  description.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
last.  [**  Oh,  oh  !  '*]  He  repeated,  he  gave 
his  assent  to  the  vote  distinctly  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  was  the  last  vote  of 
the  kind.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Government 
must  carefully  review  the  whole  subject  of 
local  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  that  they 
would  soon  come  forward  with  a  proposi- 
tion, not  only  with  reference  to  this,  but  to 
many  other  local  taxes,  and  submit  to  our 
consideration  a  comprehensive  settlement. 
Looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land, considering  that  the  Irish  people 
paid  no  property  tax,  that  they  paid  no 
assessed  taxes — that  with  reference  to 
the  excise  they  were  exempted  from  some 
duties,  and  also  that  the  tax  upon  spirits 
was  lower  there  even  than  in  Scotland ;  and 
that  with  respect  to  tithes,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  had  been  a  remission — per- 
haps made  im providently — to  the  land- 
lords to  the  amount  of  120,000^.  a  year; 
he  felt,  that  if  taxes  were  to  be  levied  for 
local  purposes,  the  collection  of  the  rate 
in  aid  should  be  made  in  Ireland.  But 
as  to  the  form  of  a  measure  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  had  alluded  to,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Executive  Government;  and  it  was  also 
necessary  that  they  should  have  time  to  pre- 
pare a  measure  of  this  magnitude.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  discussion  of  this  morning 
— if  they  were  not  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance before — that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  vote  of  this  kind,  a  mere  temporary 
expedient  to  meet  a  permanent  evil,  was 
no  longer  to  be  expected  from  that  House. 
He  trusted  and  believed  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  would  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  circumstances  of 
local  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  would  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an 
Executive  Government.  He  had  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind,  but  after 
the  fullest  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
should  vote  against  the  Amendment  of  the 
lion.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope); 
and,  under  the  .peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
his  support  to  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 


Mb.  FAGAN  said,  that  he  ooncurred  in 
opinion  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  sat  down,  that  that  was  pot  the 
occasion  to  discuss  the  poor-law.  He 
would,  therefore,  not  follow  his  hon.  Frien4 
the  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Herbert),  nor 
the  Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr. 
Stafford)  into  that  difficult  questiony  nor 
would  ho  disciiss  with  them  the  area  of 
taxation  project,  He  admitted  that  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire was  entitled  to  great  weight  on 
that  question,  by  reason  of  his  experience 
as  a  poor-law  guardian;  but  still,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  was  not 
afraid  to  enter  into  the  discussioi^.  Pe 
was  connected  with  the  oldest  m^iop  u^ 
Ireland,  and  being  a  guardian  since  that 
union  was  formed,  he  felt  himself  compe* 
tent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  poipt  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  attached  so  mnoh 
importance.  But  the  present  question 
was,  whether  the  population  of  twentj-ope 
unions  should  be  saved  from  starvation  \iy 
the  vote  of  this  House;  and  to  that  ha 
should  direct  his  attention.  He  regretted 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  should  feel  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  vote  against  the  proposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  did  npt 
know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  waa 
connected  by  property  or  otherwise  witU 
Ireland,  or  whether  he  was  connected  by 
property  with  the  West  Indies;  but  he 
asked  him  whether  he  divided  the  House 
last  year  on  the  vote  for  the  West  Indies  I 
That  vote  was  for  increasing  labour  in 
those  colonies;  the  vote  of  to-night  was  tq 
save  a  whole  population  from  starvation; 
and  yet  the  hon.  Member  allowed  the  one 
to  pass  without  resistance,  and  now  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  other.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  a  Scotchman.  Did  he  come  annu- 
ally to  that  House  and  oppose  the  vote  of 
I4,000i.  for  the  Scotch  fisheries?  He 
was  a  long  time  in  that  House;  did  ho 
oppose  the  vote  for  the  Caledonian  Canal  t 
[Mr.  UcME :  I  did.]  Did  he  oppose  the 
vote  for  Perth  Harbour  ?  Did  he  oppose  the 
votes  for  the  making  of  bridges  and  roads 
in  his  own  country  ?  The  hon.  Member  iur 
stituted  a  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  poor-rate  paid  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  poor-rate  in  England  amounted 
sometunes  to  over  5,000,000Z.  a  year  on  9k 
valuation  of  67,000,000^.  The  rate  in  Ire. 
land  last  year  amounted  to  near  2,000,0001. 
on  a  valuation  of  13,000,000L  Was  it 
just,  then,  to  institute  any  comparison  be-? 
twecn  them  ?  or  if  instituted,  was  not  th# 
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balance  f^irlj  in  favour  of  Ireland  ?  The 
right  hen.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  James  Graham)  brought  back  the 
House  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  namely,  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
P.  Scrope).  He  (Mr.  Fagan)  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  that  House  vindicated 
the  benevolent  motives  which  influenced 
the  hon.  Member  in  the  part  he  took  in 
reference  to  Ireland,  and  he  solicited  him 
whenever  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
negligent  or  oppressive  landlord  before  that 
House;  but  he  must  say  that  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
was  not  consonant  with  the  motives  for 
which  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  gave  him  credit.  There  was  no 
person  who  heard  the  statement  made  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  who 
had  read  the  paper  on  the  distress  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
House,  but  must  see  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  that  repayment  of  any  loan  now 
made  to  any  one  of  the  twenty-one  unions 
for  which  it  was  intended  could  ever  be 
made.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  spoke 
of  the  Westport  union.  Did  he  know  that 
in  one  division  in  that  union  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  destitute  for  one  year  was  41^. 
in  the  pound  ?  Did  he  expect  that  any 
aid  given  now  to  our  electoral  divisions 
would  ever  be  repaid  ?  Those  twenty-one 
unions  now  owed  a  debt  of  123,985^.,  in- 
dependent of  their  current  engagements. 
Well,  they  had  now  quite  enough  to  do 
to  pay  that  debt,  without  repaying  any 
money  now  given  by  that  House.  The 
union  of  Clifden,  one  of  those  to  which 
assistance  will  be  given,  had  last  year 
nearly  86  per  cent  of  its  population  on 
the  poor*s-r^tes,  and  this  year  63.  Did 
the  hon.  Member  think  that  Clifden  union 
would  ever  be  able  to  repay  the  money 
that  Government  might  allocate  to  it  ?  lie 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  nine  unions  of  the  twenty-one  to  show 
their  condition,  and  he  would  then  ask, 
could  they  repay  any  money  that  was 
given  them  ?  In  Westport,  the  electoral 
division  of  Achill  was  valued  at  9d,  an 
acre;  the  population  was  as  three  to  every 
11.  of  valuation,  and  the  population  to 
every  square  mile  of  crops,  before  the 
failure  of  the  potatoes,  was  10,240.  In 
Clare  Island  division,  the  valuation  was  2s, 
an  acre,  the  ratio  of  population  four  to  one, 
and  the  population  was  7,040  to  the  square 
mile  of  crops;  and  so  in  rather  a  less  de- 
gree with  the  unions  of  Ballina,  Castlebar, 


Ballinrobe,  Gallwey,  Clifden,  Scariff,  Ken- 
mare  and  Bantry.  How  was  it  possible 
that  the  properties  on  these  unions  could 
repay  the  grant,  or  be  sold  for  its  repay- 
ment ?  In  his  opinion  even  the  repayments 
of  loans  under  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  or 
the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  could  not  be 
enforced  from  these  unions.  The  hon. 
Member  spoke  of  employment.  Now  that 
was  good  as  a  principle;  but  the  question 
now  was,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people, 
and  mere  reproductive  employment  with  a 
few  thousands  could  never  effect  that  ob- 
ject. The  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon 
(Mr.  F.  French)  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  Government,  and  yet  he  objected  to 
their  proposition,  and  he  went  on  to  atr 
tack  the  poor-law,  attributing  the  distress 
to  that  law  instead  of  to  the  famine.  In 
the  same  manner  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Radnorshire  (Sir  John  Walsh) 
opposed  the  vote,  and  yet  he  drew  a  frightr 
ful  description  of  the  electoral  division  of 
Kilcrohane,  in  the  Bantry  union,  of  which 
the  inspector  had  thus  written —  . 

"  That  the  condition  of  the  wholo  people  is  im- 
measurably below  what  the  most  heartless  would 
consider  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness." 

He  would  now  come  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Government.  He  confessed  he  con- 
sidered the  vote  quite  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  He  estimated  the  demand  for 
the  twenty-one  unions  for  the  next  twelve 
months  was  568,829^,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  rate  that  could  be  raised  was 
estimated  at  293,48 H.,  therefore  there 
would  be  295,348^.  to  be  provided  for 
twenty-one  unions  from  extraneous  re- 
sources. The  Government  proposed  to 
give  but  230,000^.  It  was  clear  then  that 
even  for  the  twenty-one  unions  that  would 
not  be  sufficient.  But  the  Government, 
in  the  coming  spring  and  summer,  would 
not  be  able  to  confine  themselves  to  these 
unions.  The  British  Association  last  year 
granted  236,487^.  to  thirty-five  unions  in 
addition  to  the  aid  given  by  Government — - 
one  of  these  unions  not  in  the  list  of  twenty- 
one  he  knew  would  require  aid  that  year — 
he  meant  Skibbereen :  that  union  got 
12,000Z.  from  the  association  last  year, 
and  it  would  require  at  least  as  much  this 
year  from  the  Government  now  that  the 
resources  of  the  association  were  exhaust- 
ed. He  spoke  disinterestedly  on  this  ques- 
tion, for  his  union  required  no  such  aid. 
Fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  unions  were 
in  Connaught,  a  part  of  Ireland  with  which 
he  had  no  connexion  or  no  knowledge,  yet 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  the  proposi- 
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tion  of  the  Goyernment;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  convinced  more  unions  would 
have  to  he  relieved,  and  the  grant  made 
larger;  and  he  was  glad  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  propose 
a  further  vote  if  found  necessary. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  rise  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  Government,  which  I 
do  not  despair  they  will  accede  to,  and  it 
is,  that  they  will  not  on  this  occasion  call 
upon  the  House  to  give  a  vote.  I  think 
this  is  an  instance  in  which  the  House  has 
not  enjoyed  that  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion which  is  requisite  on  so  important  an 
occasion;  and  even  if  it  were  only  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  an  adjourned  dehate, 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  would  rise  and  appoint  another 
day  for  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
I  cannot  agree,  myself,  in  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  that 
this  is  the  last  vote  that  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  give  on  this  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  qualified 
that  conviction,  because  he  says  that  he 
has  no  doubt  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  prepared  to  bring  forward  a  compre- 
hensive measure  on  the  subject  of  local 
taxation  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  upon  other 
Irish  subjects,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
extremely  agreeable  to  this  (the  Opposi- 
tion) side  of  the  House  to  hear  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  such  is  their 
intention.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  come  forward  and  say,  **  This  is 
really  only  a  solitary  vote,  and  if  you  ac- 
cede to  it  we  are  prepared  to  call  your 
immediate  consideration  to  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  which  we  have  matured,  and 
which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
apply  to  the  House  for  further  votes  of 
this  description,"  no  doubt  it  would  very 
much  influence  the  conduct  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  giving  their  votes;  but  I  have  not 
heard  any  intimation  of  that  kind  from  any 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and,  indeed,  I  collected  from  what  I  did 
hear  an  inference  very  much  the  reverse. 
But  if  that  be  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  if  they  would  so 
frame  the  vote  that  the  House  could  clearly 
understand  that  this  is  the  only  vote  of  the 
kind  about  to  be  taken,  and  that  a  mea- 
sure is  about  to  be  brought  forward  which 
will  render  unnecessary  any  future  appeal 
of  this  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
we  must  recollect  that  the  only  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration  is  put  before 


us  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  not  bj 
that  distinguished  Member  —  I  will  not 
say  of  the  Opposition — but  of  the  House  of 
Commons — ^who  has  given  us  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  are  called  upon  to 
grant  a  vote  which  is  to  support  a  popula- 
tion amounting  to  2,000,000,  and  that  vote 
is  of  a  very  diminutive  amount  compared 
with  the  population.  No  one  can  suppose 
that  when  we  deal  with  those  31  unions, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  which  are  occupied  by  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  human  beings,  that  the 
sum  of  50,0001,  can  be  of  any  efficiency, 
unless  it  be  coupled  with  that  subsequent 
legislation  of  a  comprehensive  character 
which  it  has  been  intimated  to  the  House 
may  be  adopted.  Sir,  it  is  difficult  in 
questions  of  this  kind  to  resist  the  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  the  House  by  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  these  appeals  are  also  a  reason  why 
the  House  should  not  be  takeu  by  surprise 
in  questions  of  this  kind.  The  very  papers 
in  our  hands  have  been  there  only  a  few 
hours;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  is, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
founds  his  case  upon  manuscript  informa- 
tion. And  that  is  another  reason  whj 
some  delay  should  take  place — that  we 
should  at  least  have  that  manuscript  in- 
formation printed  and  circulated  and  con- 
sidered. Besides,  Sir,  we  must  always 
recollect  that  a  Minister  is  inclined  to 
make  appeals  to  the  House  in  questions 
of  apparent  exigency  which  it  is",  perhaps, 
rash  on  the  part  of  independent  Members 
too  easily  to  accede  to.  It  is  not  a  year 
ago  since  we  heard  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters making  appeals  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion with  reference  to  a  proposal  very  much 
to  increase  the  income-tax.  Accoitling  to 
the  solemn  declarations  of  Ministers  at  that 
time,  the  security  of  the  nation  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  credit  depended  upon 
our  acceding  to  that  proposition.  For- 
tunately, we  did  not  accede  to  it;  and  to- 
day we  have  received  our  reward,  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  told  -us 
that  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  prosper- 
ing extremely,  notwithstanding  we  did  not 
accede  to  his  proposition.  Considering 
that  this  proposition  for  a  vote  of  50,000{. 
is  necessarily  and  avowedly  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
similar  grants;  that  it  is  a  question  of 
magnitude,  because  it  really  is  whether 
the  people  of  England  are  to  pay,  not 
only  their  own  poor-rates,  but  the  Irish 
poor-rates    too  —  considering    also    that 
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the  printed  information  has  been  in  our 
hands  only  a  few  hours — and  I  will 
honestly  and  frankly  admit  that  I  have 
not  given  it  that  consideration  which  I 
could  desire,  for  the  details  are  compli- 
cated, and  already  I  have  seen  many 
which  require  elucidation  —  considering, 
also,  that  the  case  of  the  Minister  who 
introduced  the  measure  was  founded  on 
manuscript  information,  which  he  him- 
self admitted  had  been  received  so  very 
recently  that  he  had  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  circulating  it  amongst  hon.  Mem- 
bers—considering, also,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  supporters  of  the  project 
of  the  Government  supports  it  only  because 
he  assumes  that  a  comprehensive  measure 
is  about  to  be  introduced  with  respect  to 
the  local  taxation  of  Ireland,  without 
which,  he  confesses  his  vote  would  be 
quite  unjustifiable — and  that  we  have  re- 
ceived no  intimation  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  this  comprehensive  mea- 
sure is  really  in  preparation — I  think  I 
am  not  asking  too  much  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  when  I  express  my 
hope  that  he  will  not  call  upon  the  House 
thus  suddenly  to  vote  upon  this  important 
subject,  but  that  he  will  appoint  an  early 
day  for  our  future  consideration  of  the 
measure  which  has  been  brought  before  us 
to-day. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
considerations  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  who  had  just  spoken,  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  as  to  the  proposition 
being  new,  and  as  to  the  papers  having 
been  only  lately  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
and  there  being  naturally  therefore  some 
doubt  upon  the  question,  were  undoubtedly 
reasons  why  the  further  consideration  of 
this  vote  should  be  postponed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  thought 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  Trea- 
sury Minute,  dated  Jan.  16,  to  lose  no 
time,  so  soon  as  Parliament  should  have 
assembled,  in  laying  before  the  House  of 
Commons  what  they  had  done,  and  what 
they  proposed  to  do.  Otherwise  they  would 
have  been  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
refusing  any  grant  or  loan  in  Ireland, 
thereby  exposing  the  distressed  millions  in 
that  country,  to  great  loss  of  life;  or  they 
must  have  incurred  the  responsibility  of 
granting  the  public  money  during  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,  without  coming  to  that 
House  for  authority.  With  respect  to  the 
subject  itself,  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli) 


had  hardly  stated  the  case  fairly  for  Ire« 
land,  nor  fairly  for  others,  when  he  said 
that  the  question  was,  whether  the  people 
of  England  were  to  pay  the  poor-rates  of 
Ireland  in  addition  to  their  own.  In  the 
year  1822,  there  was  a  loss  of  food  in  Ire- 
land,^  although  not  so  general  as  that  which 
had  occurred  in  other  years;  and  in  that 
year  the  House  consented  to  both  a  loan 
and  a  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  starving 
people.  No  poor-rates  then  existed.  In 
1846,  propositions  of  the  same  kind  were 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion for  grants  and  for  loans;  and,  during 
the  course  of  the  Session,  the  total  amount 
was  frequently  referred  to,  and  stated  as 
a  proof  that  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment were  not  indifferent  to  the  distress  in 
Ireland.  At  that  period  there  was  a  very 
limited  poor-law,  which  only  gave  relief  to 
the  destitute  within  the  workhouse,  there- 
by excluding  all  outdoor  relief.  In  that 
case  likewise — in  1846  as  well  as  in  1822 
— the  grants  were  consented  to,  and  no 
such  reproach  was  uttered  as  that  which 
was  now  made.  But  when  the  Irish  re- 
presentatives had  given,  with  others,  their 
consent  to  a  law  under  which  1 ,600,000?. 
had  been  raised  for  poor-rates,  then  hon. 
Gentlemen  turned  round  in  this  particular 
year  and  said,  ''  Nothing  is  done  for  Ire- 
land— our  poor-rates  are  paid  by  us,  and, 
in  addition,  we  have  to  pay  the  Irish  poor- 
rates  alsor*'  thus  casting  that  reproach, 
not  when  Ireland  really  paid  nothing  for 
the  support  of  her  own  poor,  but  when 
there  was  a  poor-law  in  the  country,  under 
which  the  amount  he  had  stated  had  been 
collected.  Adverting  now  to  those  com- 
prehensive views  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
he  could  only  say  that  he  could  enter  into 
no  such  pledge  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wished.  Neither  could  he  say 
that  this  would  be  the  last  grant  that 
would  be  proposed  on  this  account.  Nor 
would  he  say  that  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure was  now  prepared  by  which  he  could 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  further 
grant  of  this  kind.  He  should  regard  it 
as  exceedingly  wrong,  if  circumstances  of 
great  emergency  should  arise;  if  the  ques- 
tion, for  example,  should  arise  whether 
200,000  people  should  be  allowed  to  starve, 
or  the  Government  should  come  down  and 
ask  for  a  grant  to  save  them  from  famine. 
Upon  that  subject,  therefore,  he  disagreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. He  would  not  say  that  a  sense  of 
public  duty  might  not  induce  him  to  ask 
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for  such  a  grant  at  some  future  time. 
Neither  would  he  say  that  a  measure  was 
now  prepared  hy  which  all  grants  of  such 
a  kind  would  he  rendered  unnecessary. 
But  this  he  would  say,  that,  having  heard 
many  propositions  made  upon  the  suhject 
of  Irish  poor-laws,  and  having  many  mea- 
sures urged  upon  him  within  the  last  two 
years,  which  he  had  hcen  reproached  for 
not  accepting,  it  turned  out  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  authors  themselves  of 
these  very  propositions  had  entirely  given 
up  and  ahandoncd  them.  Such  heing  the 
case.  Her  Majesty *s  Government  having 
deliberated  upon  what,  as  they  conceived, 
were  the  best  amendments  that  could  be 
made  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  had  considered 
also  that  if  such  amendments  should  be  made, 
other  consequences  would  follow,  which 
would  bear  upon  the  rating  of  property  in 
Ireland;  and,  therefore,  when  the  Poor 
Law  Committee  met,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  state  his  views  and  opinions  upon  that 
subject  fairly  to  the  Committee.  He  would 
not  say  that  those  views  and  opinions 
might  not  be  modified  by  the  opinions  of 
Gentlemen  who  were  representatives  of 
Ireland;  and  who,  although  he  might  be 
as  well  acquainted  as  they  with  the  gonC' 
ral  principles  of  a  poor-law,  were  better 
versed  than  he  could  pretend  to  be  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  poor-law  had  worked 
in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  and  also 
how  particular  provisions  of  that  law  would 
locally  operate.  There  could  be  no  more 
difficult  subject  than  a  poor-law  in  any 
country.  Various  amendments  had  taken 
place  in  the  poor-law  of  England  from  its 
first  enactment,  in  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth, 
down  to  the  alterations  in  the  Act  passed 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  What  were  diffi- 
culties, then,  attending  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, even  in  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
country,  must  certainly  bo  still  greater 
when  attending  the  introduction  of  a  poor- 
law  into  Ireland — a  country  to  which  it 
was  new,  where  the  machinery  was  hardly 
fit  for  its  proper  working,  and,  above  all, 
where  property  had  never  before  been  sub- 
jected to  its  operation.  He  would  not 
say  that  ho  was  so  possessed  in  opinion 
with  respect  to  all  the  details  of  that  poor- 
law,  as  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  House  for  its  amendment,  and 
to  say  that  nothing  but  that  proposition 
should  be  adopted.  Ho  did  not  pretend 
to  any  such  thing.  When  the  Committee 
met  he  should  bo  prepared,  either  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Committee, 
or  according  to  convictions  of  lus  own. 


notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the  C<mi- 
mittee,  to  state  to  the  House  what  ha 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  do.  He 
could  say  no  more  than  he  had  now  stated* 
He  repeated,  he  thought  this  vote  was  n&s 
cessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  direful 
efiects  of  famine  in  the  most  distressed 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  thought  that  the 
poor-law,  although  it  might  have  succeede4 
according  to  expectations  in  some  p^rts  of 
Ireland,  had  in  other  parts  been  found  un- 
equal to  contend  with  the  distress.  The 
difficulties  in  making  amendments  in  that 
law,  and  in  the  rating  of  property,  were 
matters  on  which  he  would  rather  take  the 
opinions  of  the  Committee,  and  he  wi^ 
ready  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  vote  for  the  present. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  vote  should  be  takei^ 
on  the  9th  instant. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  8, 1849. 

MiNUTBS.]  Public  Bills.— 1*  Lareeny  Acta  AmoidiiMntt 
Conveyance  of  Real  Property  Act  Amendment 

PrriTioNB  Presented.  From  the  County  of  Berwidc, 
for  an  Alteration  in  the  Law  for  Granting  Lleenaot  to 
Bell  Spirits  by  Retail.— From  Lewes,  for  tha  Adoption  pC 
Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  ProitiT 
tution.— From  East  Stonehouse,  for  Alterations  iq  tlM 
Law  relating  to  Beer  Licenses. — From  Rosconunon,  fat 
Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  the  recent  Poor  Law  Ssten- 
sion  Act  for  Ireland.— From  Rodiampton,  for  an  Eztn»t 
slon  of  the  Grants  made  by  Government  in  Aid  of 
Public  Education,  to  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Unltad 
Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

INGROSSING  PUBLIC  BILLS. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  re^  the. 
report  made  hy  the  Select  Committee,  to 
whom  was  referred,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
consideration  of  the  hest  mode  for  dispen- 
sing with  tbe  system  of  ingrossment  and 
inrolment  of  public  Bills.  It  was  to  th^ 
effect  that  the  ingrossment  he  abolished, 
and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  chances  of  error,  the  Bills 
be  printed  by  the  Queen's  Printer,  imme- 
diately after  it  shall  liave  passed  the  Houso 
in  which  it  originated,  and  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner  as  ingrossed  Bills  are 
now  dealt  with ;  that  such  fair  print  copy 
shall  be  sent  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  when  returned  without  amend-i 
ment,  or  with  amendments  agreed  to,  two 
fair  prints  shall  be  printed  on  vellum,  ono 
of  which  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  pro- 
per officers  of  each  House,  and  the  Royal 
Assent  being  endorsed  thereon,  the  same 
is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Record  Tower,  ia 
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lieu  of  the  present  ingrossment.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  receive  the  dupli? 
cate  copy  of  the  fair  print  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  inrolled  Acts  now  received 
and  held  hy  him.  (See  IjORds'  Proceed- 
ings, No.  4.  sec.  13.) 

On  the  Motion  of  the  nohle  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  the  report  was  ordered  to  he 
printed. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

TheEABL  of  ST.  GERMANS  asked  the 
nohle  Marquess  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  hring  in  a  3iU 
this  Session  for  the  hotter  management  of 
highways  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  given 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  which  was 
somewhat  complicated,  and  that  a  Bill  had 
beep  prepared,  which,  if  not  already  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  be  speedily, 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  a  misapprehen- 
sion prevailed  as  to  the  answer  given  by 
the  noble  Marquess'  the  other  night  to 
his  question,  whether  the  correspondence 
between  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  and  the  National 
School  Society,  had  finally  closed  ?  The 
noble  Marquess  stated,  that  the  corre- 
spondence had  not  finally  closed,  but 
)ie  bad  been  understood  to  say  that  it 
bad  closed.  He  was  sure  the  noble 
Marquess  would  not  object  to  correct 
that  misapprehension. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  was  much  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord 
for  having  mentioned  the  subject.  He 
was  not  himself  aware  of  such  a  misap- 
prehension as  that  referred  to  having  pre- 
vailed. He  stated  the  other  evening, 
that  the  correspondence  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  had  not  finally  closed; 
and  he  now  expressed  ^a  confident  hope 
thst  it  would  be  terminated  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  §11  parties  interested  in 
the  subject,  as  well  as  to  himself.  The 
correspondence  had  not  actually  closed. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
Earl  WALDEGRAVE  having  referred 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  their  Lordships*  House,  last  Ses- 
sion, upon  the  Navigation  Laws,  said  that 
the  inquiry  biMl  been  left  imperfect,   al- 


though some  seven  thousand  questions  had 
been  asked.  Since  the  last  Session,  nq 
fewer  than  four  Members  of  the  Committee 
had  been  rendered  unable  to  attend,  by 
various  circumstances.  Among  them  was 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Chairman,  who 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  inquiry.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess  whether 
it  was  the  intention  qf  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, under  these  circumstances,  to 
propose  a  renewal  of  the  Committee  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
it  was  quite  true  that  there  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Committee,  and  partially 
from  the  House,  no  less  than  four  of  its 
most  active  Members,  among  whom  was 
the  noble  Earl  the  Cbairnian  (the  E^rl  of 
Hardwicke),  who  had  accepted  the  oom- 
mand  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  npt  the  iuten- 
tion  of  the  Government  to  propose  a  re- 
newal of  the  Committee.  If  any  noble 
Lord,  l^owever,  saw  reasou  to  piove  for  its 
renewal,  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Motion;  but 
if  he  agreed  to  it,  it  must  be  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  measure  introduced  by 
the  Government  upon  the  question  was 
to  be  delayed  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  seen, 
with  gre^t  indignation,  certain  slanderous 
attacks  upon  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  party  to  a  job,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  Anything  more  me- 
ritorious than  the  conduct  of  his  noble  and 
gallant  Friend,  in  accepting  a  command 
from  pure  love  of  his  profession,  he  did  not 
know.  He  thought  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  see  men  of  such  rank  in  the  command  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
bound  to  8ay,^hat  the  noble  Earl  had  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's largest  ships,  strictly  in  the  line  of 
his  professional  duty;  and  that  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  bestowed 
it  upon  the  person  he  thought  'best  en- 
titled to  it. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  would  readily  bear 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  noble  Earl's  de- 
sire for  employment  in  his  profession. 
During  the  time  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Minto) 
was  at  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Hardwicke 
frequently  stated  to  him  that,  thouffh  he 
had  no  wish  to  be  employed  afloat  before 
others,  he  was  very  far  from  having  aban- 
doned his  profession;  and  that  if  ho  could 
be  useful  in  active  service,  he  trusted  he 
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might  be  employed;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that  offer  that  he  had  given  him 
the  command  of  a  ship. 
House  adjourned  'till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  8,  1849. 

Miitrres.]  Nkw  Membbr  Sworn.— For  Truro,  Hum- 
phry Willyarat,  Esq. 

PBTmoNS  Priskmtko.  By  Mr.  Horanan,  ftom  the 
Parith  of  SunderUnd,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  for  a 
more  Equal  Distribution  of  the  Revenue  belonging  to  the 
Bishopwearmouth  Rectory.— By  Mr.  Saville  Ogle,  ftom 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  re- 
speeUngthe  Church  of  EngUnd  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Osborne, 
ftom  the  BaptisU  of  Wakefield.  Yorkshire,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Church  Rates.— By  Mr.  George  Thompson, 
ftom  the  same  Place,  in  favour  of  the  Abolition  of  £oele- 
siastical  Courts.— By  Mr.  Ewart.  also  ftom  the  aame 
Place,  for  a  Reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Tea,  Sugar,  and 
Coflfoe,  dsc— By  Mr.  Frewen,  from  Inhabitants  of  Roe- 
hampton,  Surrey,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland).— By 
Mr.  Masterman,  from  several  Watchmakers  of  the  City 
of  London,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Custom  House  Sales  of 
Foreign  Clocks  and  Watches.— By  Colonel  Thompson, 
ftom  the  Out-Pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  resident  in 
Glasgow,  and  its  Vicinity,  respecting  the  Deductions 
ftom  their  Half-Pay.- By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  ftom  the 
Parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  in  favour  of  an  Alter- 
ation of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Mr.  Corbally,  from  Land- 
owners of  the  County  of  Meath ;  and  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
fttnn  the  Guardiens  of  the  Clonmel  Union,  for  an  Al- 
teration of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Broadwood, 
ftom  the  Borough  of  Bridgewater,  for  the  Suppresdon  of 
Promiscuous  Intercourse. — By  Mr.  Hume,  flrom  the 
Arbroath  and  Forfkr  Railway  Company,  respecting  Tax- 
ation on  Railways. — By  Mr.  Brotherton,  ftom  Thomas 
WatU,  Letter  Carrier,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Superan- 
nuation Act. 


HEE  MAJESTY'S  REPLY  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  S.  LASCELLES  (Comp- 
TROLLER  OF  THE  Queen's  HOUSEHOLD)  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  stated 
that  he  had  yesterday  presented  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  that  Her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  return  the  following  Answer : — 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress. 

"  I  rely,  with  confidence  on  your  co-operation 
with  Me  in  advancing  the  wcl&re  and  happiness 
of  My  People,  whoso  interests  it  is  My  constant 
desire  to  promote." 

RANK  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
PRELATES. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  could  hardly  hope 
that  the  House  would  recollect,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
he  had  called  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  stood  in  his  name  on  the  Mo- 


tion Paper  for  to-night.  Early  in  the  Ses- 
sion, indeed,  he  had  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  copy  of  a  circular  despatch  by 
the  Earl  Grey,  which  was  dated  the  20w 
of  November,  1847;  and  was  addressed  to 
the  Governors  of  all  the  British  colonies: 
and  as  that  despatch  referred  to  another 
communication  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  Earl  Grey,  he  gave  notice  at 
the  close  of  the  Session  that  he  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  in  the  present 
Session  of  asking  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  general  subject  involved  in 
his  notice.  The  Motion  with  which  he 
proposed  to  conclude  his  observations  on 
the  present  occasion 


"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  gracionsly 
pleased  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  Copy 
of  any  Communication  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  the  Earl  Grey,  on  the  subject  of  the 
rank  of  persons  described  as  Prelates  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  to  which  com- 
munication the  Earl  Grey  adverted  in  his  Circular 
Despatch  of  the  20th  day  of  November,  1847." 

Now,  in  justice  to  both  parties — to  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department,  and  to  his  corre- 
spondent the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^ 
he  ought  to  state,  not.  in  substance,  but  in 
words,  the  first  sentence  of  this  despatch. 
He  was  now  quoting  the  circular  letter 
dated  "  Downing-street,  Nov.  20,  1847," 
and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

**  My  attention  has  lately  been  called  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  fact  that  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
British  colonies  have  not  hitherto,  in  their  oflksiml 
correspondence  with  the  Governor  and  authorities, 
been  usually  addressed  by  the  title  to  which  their 
rank  in  their  own  church  would  appear  to  give 
them  a  just  claim." 

Whether  the  matter  were  deserving  of  re- 
gret or  not,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire; 
but  with  the  greatest  personal  respect  for 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  himself — a  respect 
which  that  noble  Earl  had  well  earned  by 
his  conduct  during  a  season  of  peculiar 
trouble  and  agitation  in  Ireland — with  all 
respect  for  that  high  functionary,  he  de- 
sired to  know  what  constituted  him  the 
authority  which  was  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course between  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  officers  subjected  to  his  im- 
mediate control  and  responsibility — what 
justified  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
taking  upon  himself  to  be  the  advocate 
of  the  claims,  whether  just  or  not,  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops,  not  in  his  own  juris- 
diction— not  under  his  own  authority — ^but 
wherever  they  might  be  placed  in  any  part 
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of  the  world  ?  He  should  say,  that  this 
was  a  fair  question  to  he  asked,  even  if 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  communica- 
tion hetween  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Earl  Grey  rested,  were  correctly  stated  in 
fact  or  in  law.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  or  rather  the  Earl  Grey  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, proceeded  to  state  that — 

"  As  Parliament  has,  by  a  recent  Act,  the  Cha. 
ritable  Bequests  Act,  formally  recognised  the  rank 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  by  giving 
them  precedence  immediately  after  the  prelates  of 
the  Established  Church  of  the  same  degree — the 
Roman  CathoHo  archbishops  and  bishops  taking 
rank  immediately  after  the  Protestant  archbishops 
and  bishops  respectively — it  has  appeared" — 

To  whom  ?  Not  to  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  hut — 

"  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  conform  to  the  rule  thus  laid  down  by  the 
Legislature;  and  I  have  accordingly  to  instruct 
you  hereafter  officially  to  address  the  prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  your  Government 
by  the  title  of  *  your  Grace/  or  *  your  Lordship/ 
as  the  case  may  be/' 

He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  meant  to  say  that 
there  never  had  heen  a  grosser  mis-state- 
ment of  a  plain  fact  than  the  statement 
contained  in  the  paragraph  which  he  had 
just  cited,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  referred 
in  the  paper  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  contained  one  single  word  upon  the 
subject  in  respect  of  which  it  had  been 
so  quoted.  He  defied  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, the  Solicitor  General,  or  even  the 
humblest  layman  in  the  House,  to  find 
in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  one  sin- 
gle expression  referring  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  Earl  Grey's  despatch.  That 
Act  provided  that  it  should  bo  lawful  for 
Her  Majesty  to  nominate  ten  persons, 
of  whom  five,  and  not  more,  should  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but 
whether  they  were  to  be  priests,  deacons, 
bishops,  or  laymen,  was  nowhere  stated. 
Either  the  noble  Earl  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  had  never  read  the 
Act,  or  they  had  altogether  forgotten  it; 
and  had  confounded  it  with  the  Gazette, 
But  an  announcement  in  the  Gazette  did 
not  imply  or  enact  that  certain  persons 
should  take  civil  rank  in  the  order  in  which 
their  navies  were  mentioned.  Every  one 
who  had  ever  read  a  commission  appoint- 
ing Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  knew  that  the  precedence 
there  given  was  one  of  official  seniority, 
and  not  of  personal  dignity.     These  mat- 


ters, he  was  aware,  might  be  looked  upon 
by  many  as  subjects  which  a  wise  man 
would  not  much  care  about;  but  he  con- 
fessed that  he  regarded  them  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  when  they  followed  the  will  of  a 
foreign  potentate.  His  objection  was  not 
to  the  persons  recognised  as  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  hav- 
ing such  rank  as  the  members  of  their 
own  communion  were  willing  to  concede  to 
them  inter  se ;  but  his  complaint  was  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  sug- 
gested, and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department  had  adopted, 
a  principle  which  took  from  the  Queen  the 
fountain  of  honour,  which  belonged  to  Her 
jure  coronce,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Earl  Grey.  The  power  of  creat- 
ing intermediate  ranks  in  the  nobility  of 
the  empire  had  no  existence  whatever 
in  the  patent  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 
He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  believed  that  Her 
Majesty  had  not  been  consulted  at  all 
upon  the  subject;  and  he  observed  that 
Her  Majesty's  name  was  not  made  use  of 
in  the  despatch,  although  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  had  Her  sanction  been 
previously  obtained.  Precedence  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  rested  partly  upon  im- 
memorial custom,  and  partly  upon  the  Sta- 
tute of  Henry  VIII;  andhe(SirR.  H.  Inglis) 
doubted,  in  fact,  whether  the  Queen  her- 
self could  have  given  the  precedence  now 
claimed  under  that  despatch  of  Earl  Grey, 
which  gave  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
rank  after  viscounts.  What  induced  him 
most  especially  to  call  attention  to  this 
subject  was  the  recognition  thus  given  to 
an  authority  which  this  country  foi*  three 
centuries  had  invariably  repudiated  and 
disowned — the  recognition  of  the  authority 
of  Rome  to  place  in  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, without  Her  sanction  or  authority, 
a  class  of  individuals,  who,  when  so  placed, 
were  given  precedence  over  the  Queen's  own 
subjects.  What  was  the  meaning  of  an 
Established  Church  in  this  country,  if  it 
did  not  follow  the  rights  of  the  Crown  of 
England  wherever  that  Crown  ruled?  He 
asked  the  Attorney  General — having  given 
him  notice  of  the  question — in  what  part 
of  the  world  where  the  Queen  of  England 
had  dominion,  was  not  her  Church — the 
Church  of  England — established?  Trea- 
ties might,  here  and  there,  recognise  other 
communions:  local  authorities  might  un- 
happily neglect  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
the  Crown  of  England;  but,  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  he  contended,  that  the  Church 
followed  the  Crown.      If  the  new  power 
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claitned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  were  ap- 
{>licable  to  the  colonies,  it  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  any  part  of  Her  Majesty  s  do- 
minions; and  the  Pope  might  just  as  well, 
and  with  equal  authority,  send  an  archbishop 
to  Westminster,  and  a  bishop  to  London,  as 
an  archbishop  to  Sydney.  The  Imperial 
Crown  of  England,  being  necessarily  held 
by  a  member  and  a  commimicant  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England, 
it  followed  that  wherever  her  Crown  was  ac- 
knowledged, her  Church  should  be  estab- 
lished. Wherever  an  Englishman  Carried 
with  him  the  law  of  trial  by  jury,  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
there  he  had  an  equal  right  to  find  estab- 
lished the  Church  of  this  country.  The 
Scotdh  colony  in  Darien  having  been  found- 
ed before  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, he  admitted  that  if  that  colony  still 
existed,  the  Pi-esbyterian  Church  ought  to 
have  been  establisbed  there;  and  a  Scotch- 
man would  have  been  entitled  to  expect 
that  his  own  national  Church  at  home 
would  have  precedency  in  the  dependen- 
cies of  his  ancient  kingdom.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  an  Englishman  had  an 
equal  right  to  find  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land establisbed  in  whatever  dominions 
of  the  Crown  he  went  to.  Every  Eng- 
lish colony  should  be  a  miniature  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  in  civil,  but  also  in  reli- 
gious rights.  He  had  often  stated,  what 
was  said  recently  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  county  of  Cork  (Mr.  E.  B.  Roche),  that 
he  wished  far  less  for  emigration  than  for 
colonisation.  But  no  system  deserved  that 
name,  and  none  was  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  Parliament,  which  did  not  provide 
for  the  colonists  sent  forth,  all  those  aids 
of  education  and  religion,  as  well  as  of 
law,  in  the  security  of  person  and  of  pro- 
perty, which  the  parties  enjoyed  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  a  right  to  find  everywhere 
under  the  Imperial  Crown.  To  revert  to 
the  letter  which  formed  the  immediate 
subject  of  his  Motion.  The  Government 
adopted  this  letter  of  the  Earl  Grey,  or 
they  did  not.  If  they  did,  it  was  not  the 
act  of  Earl  Grey,  as  an  individual,  but  the 
act  of  the  Cabinet;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  they  had  obtained  Her  Majesty's  autho- 
rity for  that  course.  He  apprehended  they 
had  never  asked  nor  obtained  Her  Majes- 
ty's sanction;  for  if  they  had,  it  would 
have  been  more  decorous  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  declared  that  he  had  had  it 
by  command  from  Her  Majesty  to  give 
those  directions.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  told  him  there  was  no  such  despatch 


from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Earl  Qtef, 
and  that  the  whole  was  the  act  of  the 
Earl  Grey  only,  the  charge  catne  wiih 
double  force  against  Earl  Grey.  It  was 
no  small  aggravation  of  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  that  this  precedence  was  giren 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  excellent  of  the  colonial  prelates. 
Bishop  Broughton,  whom  he  named  to  his 
honour,  venerable  for  his  age,  his  Tirtues, 
and  his  services;  and  admirable,  at  the 
very  moment,  when  thip  despatch  deprived 
him  of  his  rank,  for  the  self-denying  sacri- 
fice, with  which  he  had  made  over  a  large 
portion  of  his  income  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  another  bishopric  for  his  Church. 
He  then  moved  the  Address  of  which  he 
had  given  notice. 

Mr.  SPOONER  seconded  the  Motion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  will  sliy  at 
once  that  there  is  no  official  communica^ 
tion  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  Earl  Grey  upon  the  subject  of  the  rank 
of  persons  described  as  prelates  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Earl  Grey's  circu- 
lar; and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
fit  matter  with  regard  to  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  correspond 
officially  with  the  Colonial  Secretary.  But 
what  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  did  was  this — 
in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  there  is  so 
far  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rank  of 
certain  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  they  are  in  several 
of  the  clauses  in  that  Act  called  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Now,  being  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, the  usual  titles  by  which  we  de^ 
scribe  such  dignitaries  is  '*  the  most  rev- 
erend," and  **  the  right  reverend;"  and, 
in  addressing  them  in  conversation,  or  by 
letter,  they  are  usually  termed,  *'youf 
grace,"  and  "your  lordship."  Now,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  he  saw  certain  prelates  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  it  would 
be  fit,  lest  they  might  feel  themselves  in 
any  respect  not  placed  in  the  rank  which 
they  ought  to  hold,  not  only  to  call  them 
archbishops  and  bishops,  in  the  place  of 
**  doctor,"  as  they  were  formerly  called — 
Dr.  Troy,  and  the  like — but  to  address 
them  as  ** your  grace,"  and  "your  lord- 
ship." Having  done  that,  I  believe  that 
he  communicated  privately  to  Earl  Grey, 
some  time  afterwards,  that  he  found  there 
were  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  colo- 
nies, one  of  whom  was  then,  I  believe,  re- 
siding in  Ireland,  and  that  he  thought 
what  had  been  done  in  Ireland  might  very 
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well  be  done  in  the  colonies,  as  he  believed 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  to  have  their  rank  thus  ac- 
knowledged. The  Charitable  Bequests 
Act  certainly  does  not  give  any  particular 
title  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  any  more 
than  calling  them  archbishops  and  bishops, 
neither  does  that  Act  in  any  T^ay  confer  a 
right  by  which  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop may  call  himself  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  or  of  any  see  where  there  is  a  Pro- 
testant bishop  by  law  existing.  In  the 
same  way,  Earl  Grey  states,  though  it 
may  be  proper  to  call  an  archbishop  an 
archbishop  with  his  name,  yet  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  call  him  by  the 
name  of  any  see  where  there  was  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Church  by  law  established.  But,  I  own, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  It  was  very  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops  that  they  Elhould 
be  called  by  the  titles  by  which  they  are 
usually  designated.  They  have  received 
those  titles ;  but  that  does  not  imply  any 
legal  claim  to  authority;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
this  House  to  take  any  proceeding  in  the 
matter.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  were  to  press  for  this  official  com- 
munication, the  only  return  would  be,  that 
there  was  no  letter  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  The  hon.  Baronet 
says  the  Church  of  England  is  carried  into 
all  the  colonies,  and  that,  therefore,  every 
colony  ought  to  be  a  miniature  Church  of 
England.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  would  be  very  convenient  to  adopt  that 
plan.  I  do  not  thinks  for  example,  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  adopt  it  in  Trini- 
dad, where  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants,  and 
where,  if  adopted,  every  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  Dissenter.  I 
have  now  stated  the  brief  facts  of  this  case, 
and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  with  more  length- 
ened observation  upon  it. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  there  was  a 
public  impression,  which  it  was  certainly 
inconvenient  should  remain,  that  in  the 
colony  of  Sydney,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  referred,  in  consequence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  having 
placed  an  archbishop  there,  while  the 
Church  of  England  had  only  a  bishop;  the 
effect  of  the  letter  of  Earl  Grey  was  to 
give  precedence  to  the  former.  He  (Mr. 
Qoulburn)  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the 


opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  had  allowed  any  superiority  to  thd 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  colohjr. 
He  knew  they  might  be  told  that  it  was 
easy  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  appoint- 
ing a  prelate  of  equal  rank  there;  but  h^ 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  not  td 
run  a  race  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ill 
such  matters.  In  the  Charitable  Bequests 
Act  the  Legislature  had  laid  down  no  rule 
whatever  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chut'ch. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  obvious  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  was,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  ought  to  be  the  established 
church  of  Ireland.  He  had  confessed  that 
it  would  be  quite  right  for  the  Scottish 
bishops  to  retain  possession  of  their  sees, 
and  that  England  was  entitled  to  her  own 
Church;  and  the  natural  inference  was, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have 
their  religion  also  established  by  law.  He 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  did  not  say  that  this 
was  his  opinion,  because  he  would  much 
regret  any  connexion  between  his  Church 
and  the  State.  He  would  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  those  very  sees  which  they 
now  had  in  England  had  been  originally 
established  by  the  Pope.  As  to  the  titles 
conferred  under  the  Charitable  Bequests 
Act  on  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  he 
did  not  attach  any  importance  to  them. 
He  did  not,  for  instance,  think  there  was 
much  honour  in  being  degraded  down  froiti 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  ArchWshop  Mur- 
ray, or  Archbishop  Murray  of  Dublin.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  believed  their  own 
bishops  to  be  alone  entitled  to  assume  the 
names  of  their  sees.  He  should  protest 
against  the  wording  of  the  Motion,  in 
which  the  prelates  of  his  own  Church  were 
called  **  persons  described  as  prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;"  and  he  also 
protested  against  the  noble  Lord's  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  supposition  of  Roman  Catholics 
being  called  Dissenters.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  not  dissenters  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  they  regarded  Pro- 
testants as  being  dissenters  from  their 
Church. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  explained  that 
what  he  had  stated  was,  that  it  would  be 
very  offensive  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Trinidad  were  to  be  told  that  they  were 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  of 
the  colony. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  wished  to  know  whe- 
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ther,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  in  Sydney  was  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  the  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  precedence  had  been  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  Sydney 
by  what  had  been  done,  or  that  the  letter 
of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
had  at  all  altered  the  forms  of  precedence 
there.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  well 
aware  that  some  unpleasant  feeling  might 
exist  in  the  colony  on  this  subject,  because 
he  recollected  that  some  years  ago  the  Pro- 
testant bishop  complained  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  having  waited  on  the  Go- 
vernor wearing  the  episcopal  ring  and  other 
insignia  of  his  order.  The  matter  had 
been  referred  to  him  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
and  his  reply  was,  that  he  thought  it  un- 
fair to  object  to  a  man  wearing  any  dress 
he  pleased.  The  proceeding  had,  he  be- 
lieved, annoyed  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
a  good  deal,  as  ho  had  complained  at  being 
interfered  with  in  wearing  the  dress  that 
distinguished  his  order  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  replied:  He  had 
hoped  that  his  noble  Friend  woidd  have 
informed  the  House  that  the  despatch  of 
which  he  complained,  had,  so  far  as  Bishop 
Broughton  was  concerned,  been  practically 
withdrawn;  because  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve— ^but  the  statement  would  have  come 
more  graciously  from  his  noble  Friend — 
that  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Sydney  was 
no  longer  placed  below  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, whom  the  Pope  had  sent  there  as  arch- 
bishop; it  having  been  ascertained  that 
Bishop  Broughton,  as  metropolitan,  still 
held  the  pre-eminence.  The  general  ques- 
tion, however,  remained,  had  the  Pope,  a 
foreign  Sovereign,  a  right  to  create  ranks 
in  the  States  of  Her  Majesty?  In  the 
Sydney  Chronicle,  the  supposed  organ  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  is  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

"  As  the  bull  of  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX., 
appointing  Dr.  Goold  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
bears  date  prior  to  the  letters  patent  under 
which  Dr.  Perry  hold  office  as  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Melbourne,  Dr.  Goold  will  be  entitled 
to  precedence." 

Here  was  a  claim  which  would  be  admitted 
in  the  dominions  of  no  other  Protestant  po- 
tentate—a claim,  too,  which  every  hon. 
Member  in  that  House  had  sworn  to  resist. 
He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  denied  the  validity  of 
the  course  adopted  by  Earl  Grey  in  this 
instance;   but  if  his  noble  Friend  the  First 


Lord  of  the  Treasury  consented  to  a  re* 
turn  of  nil  to  the  Address,  he  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied. 

The  Motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
Mb.  EWART  begged  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  DepartmeDt, 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution  and  management  of  the  British 
Museum  ? 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  he  did.  not  appre- 
hend that  any  objection  would  be  made  to 
giving  a  portion  of  the  papers  required, 
but  there  was  an  objection  to  have  all  the 
papers  given  for  the  present. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  appealed  to  the 
right  hon  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  whether 
he  would  consent  to  lay  papers  on  the 
table  when  only  half  the  case  had  been 
heard'?  He  wished  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  if  he  was  aware  that  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  had  not  re- 
ceived any  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioners until  nine  months  after  ihey  had 
begun  their  inquiry  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  he  had  before 
explained  that  only  a  portion  of  the  papers 
could  be  given  at  present.  As  to  the  point 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  In- 
glis), he  would  reserve  his  opinion  upon  it 
for  the  present. 

IRISH  POOR  LAW. 
Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  moved  the  fol- 
lowing  Resolution: — 

'*  That  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  do  consist  of  twenty-one  Members,  and 
that  the  following  Members  be  Members  of  tht 
said  Committee : — Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Junot 
Graham,  Sir  John  Young,  Colonel  Dunne,  Mt, 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville,  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  Sir  Robert  Ferguson, 
Mr.  Charles  Clements,  Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  Wr. 
Comewall  Lewis,  Mr.  William  Monsell,  Sir  Den- 
ham  Norreys,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Herbert,  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Mr,  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Mr.  William  Fagan,  Mr.  Anthony 
O'Flaherty,  Major  Samuel  Blackall,  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Stafibrd.'' 

Mr.  henry  said,  he  wished  to  in- 
crease  the  number  to  twenty-two,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  name  of  a  Gentleman 
without  whom  he  thought  the  Committee 
would  not  be  perfect. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  he  he- 
lieved  that  Committees  of  this  description 
usually  consisted  cither  of  fifteen  or 
twenty-one  Members,      Twenty-one    was 
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more  than  the  ordinary  number,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  add  another 
name.  ^ 

Mr.  HENRT  was  not  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  twenty-two  Members.  Per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  So- 
menrille)  would  withdraw  a  name,  in 
order  that  he  (Mr.  Henry)  might  add  one. 
[Cries  of  "Name.*']  He  moved  that 
Mr.  Bright  be  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  hon.  Member 
withdrew  his  Amendment. 

On  the  question  that  Lord  John  Russell 
he  a  Member  of  the  Committee, 

Mb.  grace  said,  that  as  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Ire- 
land, he  felt  called  upon  to  express  his 
strong  objection  to  the  names  which  had 
been  proposed  to  be  put  upon  this  Commit- 
tee. The  western  districts  were  especially 
unrepresented.  It  was  meet  that  those 
who  were  oppressed  by  the  unfortunate 
working  of  the  system  in  the  country, 
shoidd  have  an  opportunity  of  making  it 
known,  and  endeavour  to  have  all  those 
errors  corrected. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  he  thought  hon. 
Members  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
this  matter.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  or  to  any 
other  of  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  being  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, especially  as  the  noble  Lord  stated 
yesterday  that  he  was  prepared  to  explain 
to  the  Committee  what  were  the  plans 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  meant 
to  propose  for  the  amendment  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.  At  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  forget  that  the  noble  Lord  also  stated, 
that  if  the  Committee  should  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  he  woidd  not  pledge  him- 
self to  be  bound  by  their  conclusions,  but 
would  propose  his  own  plans  to  the  House; 
so  that  it  was  plain  the  Committee  was  to 
be  made  the  authority  for  the  Act  if  they 
should  happen  to  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord;  but  if  they  did  not,  then  their  opin- 
ions were  to  be  altogether  disregarded. 
Now,  how  was  this  Committee  proposed  to 
be  constituted  ?  There  was  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Ministers  and  of  official  per- 
sons. There  was  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Sir  James  Graham),  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ireland;  there 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Leitriin  (Mr. 
Clements),  who  had  been  an  Assistant 
Poor  Law  Commissioner ;  and  there  was 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Herefordshire,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  English  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  who  was  now  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Then  Ulster  was  disproportionately 
represented  on  the  Committee  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Cavan  (Sir  John  Young),  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Londonderry  (Sir  Robert 
Ferguson),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Shafto  Adair),  who  had  large 
property  in  that  province.  The  south  also 
was  represented  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mallow  (Sir  Denham  Norreys),  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  city  (Mr.  Fagan),  while 
Limerick  county  might  be  said  to  have 
two  represesentatives  in  the  person  of  its 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Monsell),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford); but  the  county  Clare  was  totally  un- 
represented, though  a  more  efficient  Mem- 
ber it  would  be  difficult  to  find  than  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  L.  O'Brien),  who  now 
represented  it.  Besides,  there  were  two 
Members  placed  on  the  Committee — the 
hon.  Members  for  Dublin  and  Mallow  (Mr. 
Reynolds  and  Sir  Denham  Norreys) — ^who 
were  absent  from  the  House.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  in  the  west  should  have 
their  interests  considered,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  others.  He  might  also  mention, 
as  persons  who  would  have  proved  them- 
selves efficient  Members,  the  names  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Radnorshire  (Sir  John 
Walsh),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow 
(Mr.  Sadleir).  There  was  also  his  hon. 
Colleague  (Mr.  Grace),  who,  ai»^  chairman 
of  a  board  of  guardians,  had  acquired 
great  experience  as  to  the  working  of  the 
law.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  protest  against  the  selec- 
tion of  names  that  had  been  adopted. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  every  one  who  had 
had  experieuce  in  the  nomination  of  a  Com- 
mittee must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  there 
always  existed  in  making  out  a  list  that 
should  be  free  from  exception  ;  and  in  the 
present  case  the  difficulty  had  been  greatly 
increased.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Frerteh) 
seemed  to  think  that  every  Gentleman  who 
was  not  on  the  list  was  branded  with  a 
stigma,  as  if  he  were  unfit  to  serve.  Now 
that  was  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Government  had  been  most  reluctantly 
compelled,  on  account  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  the  Committee,  to  exclude  many 
Members  from  the  Committee  whose  ser- 
vices they  were  most  anxious  to  obtain; 
and  two  days'  notice  of  the  Committee  ha4 
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been  given  in  the  hope  that  if  exception 
were  taken  to  any  one,  some  notice  of 
amendment  would  be  given  to  them.  He 
supposed  that  no  objection  would  be  made 
to  the  nomination  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  his 
great  practical  experience  rendered  it  a 
most  desirable  thing  that  they  should  ob- 
tain his  services.  When  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  they  could  not  help 
feeling  it  as  a  favour  conferred  upon  the 
House  and  the  country.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  French)  had  counted  up  the  number 
of  Ulster  men  upon  the  Committee;  but  he 
begged  to  remind  him  that  he  had  placed 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Sir  J.  Young) 
upon  the  Committee  because  of  his  general 
knowledge  and  experience.  Though  Cavan 
was  certainly  in  Ulster,  yet  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  there  was  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  Londonderry.  Of  the 
hon.  Member  for  PortarUngton  (Colonel 
Dunne)  he  could  only  say —  [Mr.  French: 
I  do  not  object  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Portarlington.]  Very  well:  Then  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  had  been  selected 
for  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  the  law.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  French)  had  no  objection,  he  believed, 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  He  did  take  an  objection  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope) ;  but  looking  to  the  necessary 
amount  of  landlord  influence  on  the  Com- 
mittee, he  thought  it  was  but  fair  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  who  had  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  subject,  should 
not  be  omitted.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lei  trim  (Mr.  Clements), 
he  had  been  an  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner, and  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  always 
heard  that  his  district  had  been  remarkably 
well  managed ;  and,  besides,  the  hon. 
Member  was,  in  fact,  a  representative  of 
the  west— the  county  of  Leitrim  being  one 
of  the  border  counties  of  Connaught.  With 
regard  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Hereford- 
shire (Mr.  C.  Lewis),  it  was  thought  that  his 
great  practical  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  English  Poor  Law,  would  be 
of  infinite  service  in  the  Committee.  It 
was  true  that  there  were  two  Members  on 
the  Committee  who  were  not  present  in  the 
House;  but  Sir  Denham  Norreys  had  writ- 
ten to  him  to  say  that  he  was  willing  to 
serve  if  the  House  chose  to  elect  him.     He 


admitted  that  there  was  some  foundation 
for  the  objection  that  there  were  four  Irish 
Members  from  the  province  of  Munster^ 
whilst  there  were  only  two,  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  province  of  Connaught.  He 
also  admitted  that  it  was  intended  origi- 
nally to  have  made  an  equal  distribution, 
and  that  there  should  have  been  three  Mem- 
bers from  each  of  those  provinces.  It  was 
strongly  pressed  that  it  was  desirable  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry,  in  addition  to  the  services  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick.  As  to  the 
appointment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ros- 
common (Mr.  Grace),  he  could  only  say 
that  he  was  in  the  list  originally  made  out, 
and  that  ho  should  be  happy  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  services. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  landed  interest  of  the  country 
was  not  sufficiently  represented.  There 
were  only  eight  Members  of  counties  upon 
the  Committee,  and  as  the  landed  inter- 
est which  they  represented  was  the  most 
pressed  by  the  working  of  the  poor-law, 
he  thought  they  ought  to  have  more  re- 
presentatives. He  certainly  did  not  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  Scrope 's  name;  but  as  that 
hon.  Gentleman  had  voted  against  the 
Committee  last  year,  he  did  not  think  that 
Mr.  Scrope  would  have  consented  to  serve 
on  a  Committee  which  he  had  voted 
against.  Other  Members  were  objected  to 
because  they  entertained  decided  views  in 
support  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.  For  himself,  he  did  not  object, 
because  he  thought,  however  decided  a 
man's  views  might  be,  when  he  came  to 
hear  the  evidence  adduced  he  would  change 
them.  He  would  only  add,  that  it  was 
not  supposed  but  that  every  man  named 
on  the  Committee  was  fit  to  be  there ;  bnt 
they  knew  others  who  were  still  better 
qualified.  He  would  not  recommend  any 
substitute  for  them,  but  he  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  say,  that  if  the 
Committee  did  not  agree  with  his  views, 
he  would  dissent  from  the  Committee. 

Sir  R.  peel  suggested  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  should  reconsider 
the  question  of  limiting  the  number  of  the 
Committee  to  twenty-one.  During  last 
Session  there  were  several  cases  in  which 
they  had  imposed  considerable  inconveni- 
ence upon  themselves  from  restricting  the 
number  of  Members  on  Committees.  He 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  knew  it  had  been  felt  of  late 
years  that  there  was  an  advantage  in 
limitinjT  the  numbers ;  but  there  were  cer- 
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tain  cases  of  great  importance  to  the  coun- 
try where  a  great  advantage  had  heen 
gained  hy  extending  the  numhers.  Take 
the  case  which  occurred  last  Session, 
where  there  was  certainly  less  occasion 
than  at  present  for  extending  the  num- 
bers, when  twenty-six  Members  were  ap- 
pointed upon  the  Bank  Committee,  and 
not  the  slightest  inconvenience  was  felt  by 
extending  the  numbers  beyond  the  ordinary 
rule.  The  Committee  attended  most  punc- 
tually, and  the  greatest  attention  was  paid 
to  the  proceedings.  Now,  if  there  were 
any  parts  of  Ireland  not  fairly  represented 
in  the  Committee,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  act  upon  the  principle  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  have  an  extension  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  suggested  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  ought  to  bear 
in  remembrance  the  first  sentence  in  the 
first  of  the  three  remarkable  reports  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  NichoUs — that  whatever 
general  knowledge  or  general  views  might 
be  formed  from  books  and  reports,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
have  the  advantage  of  personal  examination 
into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
which  would  qualify  you  to  suggest  any 
practical  measure  for  remedying  destitution 
in  Ireland.  That  was  the  spirit  of  the 
first  sentence  in  the  report.  He  thought 
they  ought  not  to  confine  the  Members  for 
Connaught  to  the  two  smallest  division^ 
of  that  province,  but  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable also  to  place  on  it  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  largest  counties.  He 
thought  that  these  two  points  ought  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  also  worth  remembering 
that,  however  important  a  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  working  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  might  be,  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  was  still 
more  important.  He  felt  it  as  most  de* 
sirable  that  Gentlemen  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr.  Stafford)  should  be  on  the 
Committee,  because  they  combined  ac- 
quaintance with  the  practical  working  of 
the  poor-law  in  Ireland,  and  an  equal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  working 
of  a  similar  law  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  the 
Committee  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  likely  to  give 
satisfaction.  It  was  a  question  whether  it 
was  not  better  to  divide  the  unpopularity 
amongst  as  many  as  possible.   It  was  yery 


wrong  to  leave  out  those  important  coun- 
ties. Mayo  and  Roscommon,  in  both  of 
which  the  full  working  of  the  present  sys- 
tem was  very  striking.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  to  amend  this 
law;  and  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  place  Gentlemen  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  various  parts  of  Ireland  on  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  O'FLAHERTY  also  took  the  lib- 
erty of  pressing  upon  the  Government  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir  R.  Peel),  and 
thus  admit  several  highly  respectable  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  at  present  excluded. 
The  Government  had  honoured  him  with  a 
request  to  serve  upon  the  Committee,  and 
he  undertook  the  task  most  willingly,  and 
would  devote  his  best  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject; at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  all  he 
could  do  would  not  be  sufiicient  to  press 
upon  the  Committee  the  extreifie  distress 
of  the  western  counties. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  as  the 
Motion  stood,  the  Committee  was  restrict- 
ed to  twenty-one  Members ;  but  if  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  Committee  as 
now  named,  he  had  no  objection  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and  name 
some  additional  Members. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  as  it  seemed  set- 
tled that  there  were  to  be  additional  Mem- 
bers, he  hoped  the  Government  would  see 
I  the  desirableness  of  adding  some  Scotch 
Gentlemen  to  the  Committee;  and  he  would 
also  suggest  that  the  predecessor  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  Irish  Secretary- 
ship (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  should  be  added 
to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to 
Scotch  Members,  because  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-law  there  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland. 

The  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  was 
then  agreed  to,  as  were  those  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  John  Young,  Colonel  Dunne, 
Mr.  George  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Sir 
William  Somerville. 

On  the  name  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope 
being  proposed, 

Mr.  henry  repeated  his  notice,  that 
*  when  the  additional  Members  were  nomi- 
I  nated  he  would  move  that  Mr.  John  Bright 
be  one  of  the  number. 

Mr.  grog  an  moved,  that  Sir  Lucius 
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O'Brien  be  substituted  in  place  of  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope. 

Mr.  speaker  explained,  that  the 
hon.  Member  could  not  move  any  name  in 
substitution ;  he  must  confine  himself  at 
that  stage  to  objecting  to  any  Member 
nominated. 

Mr.  GROGAN  than  moved,  that  Mr. 
Scrope 's  name  be  omitted. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  Mr.  Scrope  be  one  other  Member  of 
the  said  Committee: — Ayes  119;  Noes  44: 
Majority  75. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury.  E.  H. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
CaUagban,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Brummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Bundas,  Adm. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Yisct. 
Ellis,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Freweii,  C.  II. 
Ghidstone,rt.hn.  W.  E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Ileyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  Lord  £. 


Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G, 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  II, 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Yisct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Yisct. 
Parker,  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  N. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townshend,  Capt. 


Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 


Wyld,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 
Toung,  Sir  J, 

TEXXBB8* 

TufiieU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Brisco,  M. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christy,  S. 
Cole.  hon.  H.  A. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dick,  Q. 

Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Floyer,  J. 
French,  F. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 


GratUn,  H. 
Greonall,  G. 
Gwyn.  H. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C* 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
HiU,  Lord  £. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Napier,  J. 

Newry  and  Morae,yi«ot. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
St.  George,  C. 
Spooner,  R.  / 

Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tyrell,Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Waddmgton,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

TXXXBB8. 

Grogan,  E. 
Stafford,  A. 


Captain  TAYLOR  moved  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  he  omitted. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  defended  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  that  Gentleman  had 
lately  written  a  hook  upon  the  Buhject* 
which  showed  great  acquaintance  with  the 
matters  that  would  come  hefore  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  contended  that 
this  was  not  entirely  an  Irish  question;  and 
he  thought  the  real  ground  of  complaint 
was,  not  that  there  were  too  many,  hut 
that  there  were  too  few  English  Memhen 
on  the  Committee.  If  any  additions  were 
to  he  made  to  the  Committee,  he  would 
endeavour  that  some  independent  English 
Memhers  should  he  added. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  some 
ohjections  had  hecn  made  to  Gentlemen 
holding  strong  opinions;  hut  he  must  oh- 
serve,  that  there  were  others  who  held 
opinions  as  decided  in  an  opposite  direction 
who  were  selected  Memhers. 

Captain  TAYLOR  then  withdrew  his 
Motion,  and  the  Committee,  as  originally 
proposed,  was  appointed. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Mr.  GRATTAN,  in  rising  to  move  that 
there  he  a  call  of  the  House  for  the  9th  in- 
stant, said,  he  did  not  know  if  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  would  object  to  the  Motion. 
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If  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  this  call, 
the  case  did  not  rest  with  him,  hut  with 
those  who  had  fixed  the  suspension  of  the 
Haheas  Corpus  Act  for  that  day.  There 
was,  hesides,  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  in 
this  case;  for  the  Bill  was  fixed  to  he  read 
a  second  time,  though  it  had  not  yet  heen 
printed.  An  alteration  in  the  rules  of 
husinesB  had  recently  he^n  made  relative 
to  the  printing  of  Bills;  and  as  the  new 
rule  was  not  to  have  the  Bill  printed  until 
after  it  had  been  read  a  second  time,  he 
wished  the  House  to  recur  to  the  whole- 
some practice  of  haying  the  Bill  printed 
after  being  read  a  first  time.  He  wished 
to  have  Irish  Members  present  on  Friday, 
when  an  important  question  was  to  be  de- 
bated. He  thought  there  was  the  more 
necessity  for  this  call  of  the  House,  be- 
cause on  Tuesday  last  there  were  no  fewer 
than  fifty-five  Irish  Members  absent. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  thought  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  call  of  the  House, 
as«  in  all  probability,  the  Irish  Members 
who  had  been  absent  on  Tuesday  would  be 
in  their  places  to-morrow.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the 
debate  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would 
stand  first  for  to-morrow. 

The  Motion  was  then  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  complained  that 
the  Bill  was  not  as  yet  in  the  hands  of 
Members. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  to-mor- 
row; but  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
the  Bill  of  last  year. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Six 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  February  9, 1849. 

MiiruTJM.]    A  CoNriRBifCB.     Ingroning  and  Inrolliiig 

ofBilla. 
Pcnrioirf  PassiirriD.     From  Limerick,  and  the  Gort 

Unkm,  for  an  Alteration  and  Inquiry  into  the  preient 

Poor  Law  (Ireland). 

EMIGRATION  TAX  IN  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  had  on  the 
preceding  evening  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  put  a  question  to  the  nohle  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on 
a  suhject  of  very  great  interest,  and  to 
which  he  trusted  the  inquiries  of  the  nohle 
Lord  had  heen  directed.  The  question  he 
had  to  put  to  the  nohle  Earl  was  with 
reference  to  a  subject  on  which  he  had 


made  some  inquiries  during  the  last  Ses- 
sion, namely,  the  exorbitant  and  enormous 
rate  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  British 
Colonial  Legislatures,  and  especially  in 
Canada,  upon  persons  emigrating  from  this 
country.  That  tax  he  believed  the  noble 
Earl  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
was  far  greater  than  was  necessary.  Now, 
whilst  he  (Lord  Stanley)  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  the  right  of  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures to  protect  themselves  against  an  in- 
discriminate pauper  emigration,  still  he 
believed  the  noble  Earl  must  be  of  opinion 
that  what  had  been  done  was  far  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  As  emigration 
from  Ireland  was  likely  to  be  carried  at 
the  present  season  to  a  very  great  extent, 
as  the  period  was  fast  approaching  when 
the  emigration  would  be  commenced,  ho 
trusted  that  the  noble  Earl  would  be  able  to 
inform  the  House  and  the  country  that  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  were  likely  to  reduce 
the  heavy  taxation  previously  imposed  by 
them.  The  question  which  he  now  put  to 
the  noble  Lord  was  one  in  which  he  was 
personally  interested,  for  he  was  quite  sure 
that  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 
tenants  were  likely  to  become  emigrants 
during  the  present  year,  and  that  they 
would  come  to  him  to  know  his  advice,  as 
to  where  they  ought  to  go;  and  his  assist- 
ance too,  if  they  had  not  the  means  to 
carry  themselves  out;  and  in  such  cases  he 
must  say  that  the  answer  given  by  him 
would,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  answer  which  he  now  re- 
ceived from  the  noble  Earl.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  that  answer  whether  he  should 
tell  them  to  transfer  their  labour  to  the 
British  Colonies,  or,  if  driven  from  it  by  a 
heavy  rate  of  taxation,  to  seek  a  refuge  on 
the  more  hospitable  shores  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  after  the  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  this  subject  last 
Session,  he  addressed  a  despatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Governor  General  of  Ca- 
nada, in  relation  to  it.  By  the  last 
mail,  which  arrived  only  a  few  days  ago» 
he  had  received  a  communication  from 
the  Governor  General,  stating  that  he 
had  been  in  deliberation  with  his  Coun- 
cil upon  the  subject  of  the  tax,  and  in- 
forming him  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  Canada  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Legislature  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  law  which  was  passed  last 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Governor 
General  distinctly  stated  that  though  the 
tax  was  very  considerable^   it  was   not» 
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in  point  of  fact,  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  hy  the  pro- 
vince on  account  of  the  emigrants.  When 
the  noble  Lord  talked  of  emigrants  being 
attracted  from  Canada  to  a  more  hospit- 
able quarter,  namely.  New  York,  let 
him  turn  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
in  Canada  emigrants  received  a  much 
greater  amount  of  assistance  than  in 
New  York.  In  New  York  no  assistance 
whatever  was  rendered  to  them  except 
in  cases  of  sickness,  when  they  were  sent 
to  an  hospital;  but,  in  Canada,  besides 
hospital  accommodation,  those  who  were 
unable  to  pay  for  it  themselves  were 
provided  with  gratuitous  conveyances,  at 
the  cost  of  the  province,  to  the. most  re- 
mote districts,  and  to  those  parts  where  they 
were  fully  certain  of  finding  employment. 
This  constituted  a  very  material  difference, 
and,  even  after  reckoning  the  Canadian 
tax,  he  believed  that  on  the  whole,  the 
route  to  the  regions  of  the  west  by  Ca- 
nada was  at  this  moment  considerably 
cheaper  for  emigrants  than  the  route  by 
New  York.  At  the  same  time,  Lord 
Elgin  and  his  Council  were  desirous  of 
reducing  the  tax,  believing  that  it  was 
objectionable  in  principle;  but,  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  were  very  different 
from  those  of  New  York.  In  the  large 
commercial  city  of  New  York,  employ- 
ment was  almost  always  to  bo  found  for 
emigrants  upon  their  arrival;  but  in  the 
much  smaller  population,  having  much 
fewer  resources,  of  the  two  cities  he  had 
named,  it  was  at  times  quite  impossible, 
when  a  fleet  of  emigrant  ships  arrived, 
to  provide  all  the  emigrants  with  em- 
ployment. The  consequence  was,  that 
unless  some  means  of  conveyance  into 
the  interior  were  provided,  an  intolerable 
burden  was  thrown  upon  those  cities, 
whilst,  if  those  means  were  not  provided, 
the  emigrants  would  have  to  sustain 
greater  inconvenience  than  the  tax  now 
complained  of.  It  was,  however,  the 
disposition  of  the  Executive  Council,  and, 
he  believed,  of  tho  Legislature  also,  to 
deal  with  this  question  in  the  most  liberal 
way  towards  the  emigrants.  They  felt 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  do  so.  They 
knew  that  the  freight  of  produce  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  reduced  if  the  vessels 
carrying  it  could  earn  something  by  tak- 
ing emigrants  outward.  At  tbo  same 
time,  they  were  bound  to  consider  the 
whole  interests  of  the  province.  Tho 
calamities  that  followed   from  the  exten- 


sive emigration  of  1847,  were  of  a  de- 
scription so  frightful  that  it  was  impos- 
sible they  should  not  establish  what  they 
considered  adequate  precautions  against 
a  repetition  of  those  evils.  He  might 
also  observe,  that  even  with  the  restric* 
tions  that  had  been  imposed,  the  emigra* 
tion  to  Canada,  last  year,  fully  equalled 
the  means  which  the  province  had  of 
disposing  of  the  emigrants  that  arrired. 
The  completion  of  the  great  public  works 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  caused  a  great 
diminution  in  the  means  of  employment. 
It  appeared  by  a  report  from  Mr.  Can- 
non, one  of  the  engineers  engaged  upon 
those  works,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrants  were  unskilled  la- 
bourers. For  farm-servants,  he  said  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
in  the  far  west;  but  when  no  public 
works  were  in  progress,  the  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  for  unskilled  labourers 
was  very  great  indeed.  Even  last  year, 
when  the  class  of  emigrants  was  mucfai 
better  than  in  the  year  before,  a  large 
proportion  consisted  of  labourers  of  this 
description.  Before  he  sat  down,  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  add,  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  intimated  that  the  question  was 
now  under  consideration,  whether  intend- 
ing emigrants  were  to  be  directed  to  our 
own  colonies  or  to  foreign  countries, 
that  the  Governor  General  of  Canada^ 
the  Executive  Council,  and  the  emigra- 
tion agentS/  all  concurred  in  stating  tnat 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  great  deal  of 
employment  there  in  tho  present  yeari 
and  they  strongly  advised  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  emigrants  should  not 
be  recommended  to  proceed  thither  in- 
stead of  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
subject,  however,  upon  which  it  appeared 
to  him  desirable  that  the  most  accurate 
information  should  be  placed  before  their 
Lordships  and  the  country  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  despatches  therefore  which 
he  had  received  should  be  printed  imme- 
diatcdly  for  the  use  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
hoped  also  to  lay  upon  the  table  the 
correspondence  that  had  already  taken 
place. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  was  glad  that  this 
conversation  had  occurred,  although  he 
much  regretted  to  hear  the  last  observation 
made  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  which  was  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  information  he  had 
himself  received  from  Canada.  He  had 
not  been  led  to  think  that  the  arrival  of 
strong  and  healthy  emigrants  would  be 
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other  than  a  benefit  to  the  colony.  That 
there  should  have  been  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  emigrants  to  Canada  in 
1847  could  be  easily  understood;  but  what 
had  then  been  objected  to  ift  Canada  was 
not  the  number  of  emigrants,  but  the 
disease  that  accompanied  them.  As  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Earl  that 
the  colonial  emigrant  tax  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive, no  one  could  be  surprised  at  it. 
It  had  impeded  emigration  by  its  amount, 
it  was  a  bad  financial  measure  from  its  ex- 
cess, and  therefore  it  had  failed.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  tax  on  emigrants  had  been 
increased,  that  emigration  had  been  di- 
verted to  foreign  countries.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  Session,  his  ndble  Friend  had 
introduced  an  amended  Passenger  Act, 
which  was  intended  to  protect  the  colonies 
from  the  pressure  of  disease.  That  Act  he 
(Lord  Monteagle)  and  other  friends  of  emi- 
gration reluctantly  supported.  But  con- 
temporaneously, and  without  being  aware 
of  what  was  in  progress  here,  the  colonies 
increased  their  tax  on  emigrants.  The  re- 
sult of  these  double  burdens  imposed  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  America,  had  been  that  the 
whole  tide  of  British  emigration  was  di- 
verted to  a  foreign  country.  The  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  said  that 
more  care  was  taken  of  the  emigrant  in 
British  North  America  than  in  the  United 
States.  He  doubted  the  fact.  Take  the 
colony  of  New  Brunswick  as  an  in- 
stance. There  a  tax  had  been  levied  on 
emigrants  for  many  years.  What  became 
of  the  produce  of  that  tax  ?  Was  it  applied 
to  purposes  calculated  to  relieve  or  forward 
the  emigrant  ?  No;  it  had  been  for  years 
appropriated  by  the  colonial  legislature  to 
colonial  purposes,  and  the  abuse  was  con- 
sidered so  gross  that  it  had  been  re- 
monstrated against  by  several  successive 
governors.  In  New  York,  on  the  contrary, 
the  produce  of  the  tax  was  exclusively  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  of  the  emigrant.  By 
looking  at  papers  upon  the  subject  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House,  their 
Lordships  would  find  that  the  system  of 
transmitting  the  emigrants  to  the  interior, 
of  which  his  noble  Friend  boasted,  had 
been  in  parts  of  British  North  America, 
he  would  not  say  so  cruel,  but  so  care- 
less, so  remiss,  so  signally  defective  in  all 
the  precautions  that  ought  to  have  been 
taken  even  for  the  security  of  human 
life,  as  to  have  caused  much  of  the  dis- 
ease which  prevailed;  they  would  find  that 
the  diffusion  of  fever  in  Canada  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  mode  of  transmitting  the 


emigrants  which  had  been  adopted.  The 
fact  had  been  admitted  by  persons  connected 
with  the  Government  during  the  last  Ses- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
provided  for  the  proper  transmission  of 
emigrants.  [Earl  Gret :  No,  no!]  He 
would  show  to  his  noble  Friend  and  to  the 
House  that  the  cheapest,  the  simplest,  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  transmitting  emi- 
grants was  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
not  by  steamboats,  but  by  railroad.  In 
the  railway  acts  of  New  York,  and  he  be- 
lieved of  other  States  in  the  Union,  there 
was  a  special  provision  made  for  cheap 
trains  for  the  express  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting emigrants  to  the  interior.  This 
duty  was  imposed  upon  the  railway  com- 
panies by  the  legislature,  and  by  such 
means  much  more  effectual  assistance  was 
given  by  the  United  States  legislature  than 
by  providing  those  dens  of  fever  and  pes- 
tilence which  had  unhappily  floated  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  carrying  death  and 
disease  into  the  interior  of  Canada.  Ho 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  a  better  state  of  things  in  British 
North  America.  In  spite  of  the  noble 
Earl's  speech  he  could  not  surrender  thi« 
expectation.  All  that  he  desired  was  that 
the  colonies  should  act  in  such  a  manner 
on  the  subject  of  emigration  as  should  be 
most  conducive  to  their  own  best  interests. 
We  had  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  co- 
lonies merely  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
an  excess  of  population.  We  should  never 
overlook  or  disregard  colonial  interests  from 
selfish  views.  But  our  interests,  bo  far 
from  being  conflicting,  were  identical.  The 
Canadas  and  the  other  colonies  in  British 
North  America  admitted  that  the  intro- 
duction of  labour  of  a  proper  class,  was  the 
abundant  source  of  improvement  to  the  colo- 
nies themselves.  There  were  good  argu- 
ments against  the  emigration  of  1847,  when 
the  people  flocked  not  only  in  excessive 
numbers,  but  in  contagion  and  fever,  and 
when  in  some  cases  they  were  sent  away 
without  proper  precautions ;  but  there  was  no 
argument  against  a  better  and  a  properiy- 
regulated  system  of  emigration :  all  the 
calamities  of  the  most  calamitous  years 
only  proved,  that  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  ought  well  to  consider  what 
that  system  ought  to  be.  He  was  eon* 
vinced  that  in  relation  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land— and  even  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
this  country  —  the  question  of  colonisa- 
tion was  one  which  must  force  itself 
upon  their  Lordships'  attention.  On  the 
next  occa8i<m  their  Lordships  met  it  was 
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his  intention  to  move  for  certain  returns 
which  he  believed  would  not  be  objected  to, 
namelj,  a  return  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants who  left  our  shores  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  different  parts  to  which  they 
went,  distinguishing  the  number  taken 
from  Great  Britain  and  from  Ireland. 

Earl  GREY  felt  called  upon  to  express 
his  deep  regret  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
shown  such  a  disposition  to  censure  the 
legislatures  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies :  connected  as  his  noble  Friend 
was  with  Ireland,  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  dispose  those  legisla- 
tures to  receive  those  who  sought  their 
shores  with  more  of  friendliness.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  noble  Lord  had  said, 
he  still  maintained  that  the  colonies  had 
been  most  unjustly  censured.  When  he 
recollected  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  in 
1847;  when  he  remembered  the  noble 
efforts  they  had  made  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  emigrants,  and  the  evils  of 
such  an  immigration  as  then  took  place,  it 
was  hard  to  censure  them.  In  his  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
he  had  confined  his  observations  to  Canada 
alone :  his  noble  Friend  had  not  followed 
the  same  course.  In  New  Brunswick,  it 
undoubtedly  was  a  great  abuse  that  the 
produce  of  the  emigrant  tax  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  other  objects  than  the  assist- 
ance and  forwarding  of  the  emigrants;  but 
that  abuse  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Act 
of  1847.  His  noble  Friend  then  went  on 
to  say,  that  no  wonder  the  tax  did  not  an- 
swer its  pui*posc,  that  it  was  a  bad  finan- 
cial measure,  and  limited  emigration.  He 
begged  to  inform  his  noble  Friend,  that 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  very  able 
gentlemen  now  in  the  government  of  Ca- 
nada— and  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
there  was  no  government  carried  on  with 
greater  discretion  and  ability  than  that  of 
Canada — the  able  members  of  the  Council 
of  Lord  Elgin,  had  recorded  their  opinion 
that  the  number  of  emigrants  which  ar- 
rived last  year,  was  as  great  as  the  colony 
could  receive  with  advantage.  He  spoke 
from  memory,  but  he  believed  the  number 
which  landed  in  Canada  was  28,000;  and, 
of  course,  had  the  immigration  been  lar- 
ger, and  the  means  of  affording  employ- 
ment being  deficient,  the  produce  of  the 
tax  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  and  forwarding  the  emi- 
grants; and  in  fact,  upwards  of  1,000/. 
beyond  the  whole  produce  of  the  tax  was 
80  spent.  His  noble  Friend  had  said  the 
United   States  forwarded  the   emigrants 


from  New  York  by  means  of  cheap  indns 
on  railroads.  There  might  be  a  law  in 
America  providing  cheap  trains,  just  m  in 
this  country  we  had  cheap  Parliamentary 
trains  provided  for  a  certain  class  of  tra- 
vellers; but  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
emigrants  were  not  conveyed  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  cost  of  their  transport,  ev^i 
in  America.  His  noble  Friend  had  com- 
plained of  the  manner  in  which  the  emi* 
grants  were  forwarded  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence; but  his  remarks  applied  to  1847» 
when  no  one  denied  that  great  evils  ex- 
isted— evils  which  it  was  then  impossible 
to  avoid  or  avert — because  the  immigra- 
tion was  excessive  and  unexpected.  At 
that  period  there  were  not  the  means  of 
transport  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  for  suefai 
numbers  as  then  arrived;  but  now  the 
great  internal  line  of  communication  was 
completed,  and  emigrants,  however  large 
in  number,  could  be  forwarded  in  safety 
and  comfort  to  the  very  remotest  parts  of 
the  far  west.  Steamboats  now  existed  on 
the  whole  route,  which  had  been  provided 
at  the  charge  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. The  arrangements,  as  they  were 
worked  during  the  last  year,  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory;  at  all  events  no  effort 
would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  Lord  El- 
gin and  his  Council  to  render  them  com- 
plete. There  was  very  little  doubt  that 
the  commercial  depression  under  whicfai 
Canada,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
had  been  suffering,  would  pass  away,  the 
demand  for  labour  would  increase,  and 
emigrants  would  be  gladly  received;  but 
no  policy  would  be  so  bad  as  to  endeavour 
to  force  the  colonies  to  go  faster  than  they 
themselves  wished.  If  their  Lordships 
fully  looked  at  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  they  would  be  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  a  few  years  in  Upper  Canada,  in 
population,  in  wealth,  ana  the  extent  of 
land  which  had  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion— it  was  daily  increasing  as  a  field  for 
emigration.  In  justice  to  the  colonies, 
he  must  again  say  that  they  did  not  de- 
serve the  censure  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  cast  upon  them;  they  had  always  re- 
ceived the  emigrants  who  sought  their 
shores  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  had  not 
cast  such  sweeping  censure  upon  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  as  his  noble  Friend  fan- 
cied. He  had  spoken  in  strong  but  well- 
merited  censure  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
had  condemned  the  emigrant  tax  as  ex- 
cessive; but,  as  an  apology,  had  himself 
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Buggested  that  the  legislature  had  acted 
in  ignorance  of  provisions  made  for  emi- 
gration in  England,  while  we  were  in  ignor- 
ance of  what  provisions  they  had  made  in 
America;  and  the  result  of  the  mutual  ig- 
norance was,  that  a  douhle  hurden  had  heen 
thus  thrown  upon  the  unfortunate  emi- 
grants. In  hoth  cases,  however,  he  re- 
joiced to  state  that  the  laws  were  tempo- 
rary, and  would  soon  expire. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  denied  that  his 
nohle  Friend  had  cast  any  censure  upon 
the  colonial  legislatures.  His  nohle  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  said, 
the  colonial  government  had  represented 
that  it  was  not  desirahle  that  any  large 
numher  of  emigrants  should  arrive  in  the 
colonies  until  some  puhlic  works  were  in 
progress.  He  wished  to  know  why  such 
puhlic  works  were  not  in  the  course  of 
execution,  seeing  they  would  give  employ- 
ment to  so  many  ?  The  colonial  legisla- 
tures ought  to  he  encouraged  to  forward 
such  works  immediately. 

Suhject  at  an  end. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND). 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  then 
rose  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  if  any  proof 
were  wanting  that  an  inquiry  on  the  subject 
were  necessary,  he  peed  only  refer  their 
Lordships  to  the  two  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, one  of  which  prayed  for  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  while 
the  other  had  stigmatised  that  law  altoge- 
ther as  a  bad  law.  Would  these  petition- 
ers, while  thus  condemning,  in  this  sweep- 
ing manner,  a  measure  passed  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  the 
poor-law  for  Ireland,  desire  to  revert  to  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  in  that 
country  prior  to  legislation  ?  Their  Lord- 
ships would  hardly  expect  him  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  making  out  what 
was  called  a  Parliamentary  case  for  the 
inquiry  he  proposed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
case  80  notorious,  and  was  founded  upon 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  all  so 
familiar,  and  of  which  they  had  a  great 
knowledge.  If  even  the  poor-law  had  suc- 
ceeded in  Ireland  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, he  believed  that  some  inquiry 
would  have  been  rendered  necessary  into 
its  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  under  which  it  had 
been  introduced.  It  was  a  law  not  brought 
forwafd  after  years  of  careful  and  deliberate 


consideration,  but  introduced  tinder  the 
pressure  of  great  difficulty  and  of  a  great 
emergency  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  • 
a  famine.  He  had  had  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  that  law, 
but  he  had  recommended  it  only  as  a  great 
experiment,  an  experiment  full  of  difficulty, 
and  fraught  with  danger — danger  to  be 
guarded  against  in  every  way  that  human 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  but  against  which 
it  was  impossible  to  guard  effectually  and 
absolutely,  without  some  experience,  some 
guide,  and  some  practical  experience  of  the 
results  of  the  experiment  they  were  about 
to  make.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  on  the  first  operation  of  that  law  dif- 
ficulties should  have  arisen,  or  even  that 
those  difficulties  should  have  proved  great 
as  regarded  many  important  points ;  and 
still  less  was  he  surprised  that,  with  re* 
spect  to  some  points  in  particular,  those 
difficulties  should  have  been  almost  over- 
whelming. It  was  a  law  for  which  the 
country  had  not  been  prepared,  which  in- 
dividuals in  that  country  had  had  no  ex- 
perience of  as  regarded  its  operation.  But 
no  man  could  have  foreseen  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  law  had  been  in- 
troduced; no  man  could  have  foreseen  that 
there  would  suddenly  occur  a  pressure 
arising  out  of  the  heavy  infliction  which  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  visit  upon  the 
land  in  the  form  of  famine,  and  which 
should  render  the  application  of  such  a  law 
imperative.  He  was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised at  any  obstacles  or  difficulties  that 
had  arisen  ;  and  those  extraordinary  and 
unhappy  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  while  he  admitted  that  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  this  law  had  not 
had  the  beneficial  operation  it  was  desired 
to  have ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  as- 
serted that  in  other  parts  of  that  country 
the  operation  had  been  in  a  great  degree 
successful — he  might  say  wholly  and  com- 
pletely successful;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  circumstances  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  one,  the  objects  of  the  law 
might  have  been  more  fully  carried  out. 
But  much  was  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
that  which  no  man  could  foresee;  and, 
which,  even  if  foreseen,  it  was  difficult  to 
say  how  it  could  have  been  guarded 
against.  That  famine,  and  that  failure  of 
the  harvest  of  the  country,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  be  only  occasional,  had  oc- 
curred again  and  again;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year  it  had,  unhappily,  occurred 
under  most  aggravated  circumstances,  in 
those  very  parts  of  the  country  the  popu- 
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ktMB  ^w^oA  Ag^nokAed  mmie  vpon  th«' 

dkfr  frwtesc  ^utauim  W  rudon  4f  die 
fiMiar»  of  the  erop.  The  mcaI  fiulnr^  of 
the  erqp,  aiui  the  zosa^nmi  poT«rtj  whteh 
fmrtuUid^  depinwtid  the  perj^ie  of  the  f  >4yi, 
Mui  the  Uadlori^  Aod  farnusn  were  with- 
mst  ihi^  memiis  of  proeorin^  food  fpMn  other  j 
pbieiHi.  The  itate  of  the^  partie^ikr  <iis- 
trietji  WM  one  mont  p^mfol  to  eontempiate: 
hot  the  Giyritmment  had  Uid  rt  before  their 
Lor*iAbip4i  on  oiuioohted  Aothoritj,  and  in 
•a  aeeurste  and  eomprefaenaiTe  shape. 
Withoot  n^omj^  into  minnte  detaHj,  he 
mi;[^t  ohderre  that,  taking  Ireland,  zene- 
rmllj,  the  areraj^e  ftinoant  of  the  poor-rate 
darmt^  the  pa«t  rear  had  not  exixeded 
2$,  d|<l,  in  the  pomid.  There  were  par> 
tieolar  dbtrictii  m  which  it  had  amonnted 
t/>7#.,  to  lOf.,  and  to  20*.;  and  he  had 
now  before  him  a  return  bj  which  it  ap- 
peared that  in  one  anion — that  of  CUfden 
— the  amoant  wan  2L  Zm.  Id.  in  the  ponnd. 
Thin  waJi  a  state  of  thin;^9  that  reqoired 
the  attention  of  Pariiam'fnt,  and  waa  one 
of  the  reaaona  whj  he  moTed  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  thiii  Committee,  He  waa  not 
pr«^r%d  then,  at  the  moment  he  waa  pro- 
poainfl^  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
in/|iiire  into  the  administration  of  the  Irish 
f^fffur  Law,  to  offer  anj  snggeation  as  to 
•peeifie  alteration?,  and  amendments  to  be 
adopted.  Their  Lord^hipa  mnat  not, 
however,  on  that  aeeoant,  snppo^  that 
UfiT  Majesty's  CoTemroent  were  indifferent 
to  the  snbjeet,  or  that  thej  bad  been  in- 
attentive to  the  Tarions  representations 
which  had  been  addressed  to  them  on  the 
subject  by  official  personages  and  indiri- 
dnals  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the 
poor-law  in  Ireland  ;  those  representations 
would  receive  due  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation in  proposing  or  making  any  alter- 
ations in  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  An 
opinion  ha/l  been  entertained  in  that  House 
tnat  it  was  unwise  to  disturb  the  electoral 
bonndaries  as  they  existed  before  the  poor- 
hiw.  All  that  Parliament  could  do  at  the  time 
waa  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  existing 
divisions.  But  a  Commission  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  electoral 
boundaries,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was 
placed  Major  Larcom,  a  very  able  officer, 
who  had  since  made  a  very  clear  and  de- 
tailed report  on  the  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  report,  however,  had  been 
sent  back  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  additions  made  to  it;  but  he 
hoped  very  shortly  to  lay  it  before  Parlia- 
ment in  a  complete  state,  when  the  Com- 


Biictee  wvcHd.  Ikwc  l&ie 
eontensii  za  aal  them  m  their 
and  eonelnsiiHia.  There  were  oder  i 
CO  which  the  atseaodo.  of  the  Cq 
wonid  of  coarse  be  Greeted.  Otte  mi  I 
woixlii  be  how  far  h  woobi  be 
renew  the  appouitmeiLts  of  ' 
In.  some  ^fistriets.  and  vnder  what  cinvM- 
«tanee9  chat  fhovld  be  dene,  m  ptffriff 
CO  having  recourse  to  the  old  ayateia  «f 
electing  gnardians.  He  woold  abstn,  as 
he  sail  i  before^  from  laying  dowm  aaj  t«I» 
for  the  gnidaaee  of  the  Comnttee,  Int  Wr 
cn»ted  that  they  would  divide  ^he  gcaenl 
qxieation  sixbmttted  to  them  for  eoMidat- 
ation  into  parts,  and  make  eaek  port  iIm 
sabjeet  of  an  early  and  separate  report  t» 
the  Hoose.  He  propoaed  that  tiie  CoHi- 
mittee  should  be  eooipaaed  of  noUe  Lordi 
connected  with  Ireland,  who  had  a  prae-> 
tical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  t^  poor- 
law  in  that  coantry,  and  of  eertam  Bngfiifc 
Lords  who  had  given  their  attentioa  to  iIm 
operation  of  the  law  generaDy  tluroi^bool 
the  United  Kingdom.  ThenoMe  T' 
concluded  by  moving — 

**  That  a  SeleCb  Commhtee  be  appomted  to  b- 
qmn  into  the  Opencioa  of  ihe  Irak  Ptor  law  ; 
and  the  Expedipoej  of  making  aaj  Amtnimtatm 

in  iu  Enacuneottf.'* 

Lord  STANLEY-  said,  that  if  on  the 
present  occasion  he  had  foDowed  tlie 
tation  of  his  own  inclination,  he 
have  been  disposed,  notwithstanding  tho 
opinions  expressed  by  the  noble  MarqnoM, 
rather  to  have  referred  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  from  Limerick  than  to  the  pe- 
tition presented  by  his  noble  Friend  iieor 
him  from  another  part  of  Ireland,  calliiig 
upon  their  Lordships  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law,  in  order  to  show  tiiat  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  existing  in  that  law 
was  immediately  required  at  the  hands  of 
Paritament.  But,  if,  in  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  anticipated  DMire 
practical  advantages  from  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee  than,  he  confessed,  he 
was  able  to  anticipate — if  in  deference  to 
their  opinions  he  abstained  from  offering 
any  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expreea- 
ing  the  deep  dissatisfaction  ho  felt  upon 
hearing  the  speech  of  the  noble  Marqness. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  would  tend  to  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  to  an  indefinite  period,  and  thus  defier 
the  application  of  remedies  to  an  acknow- 
ledged and  moal  urgent  evil.     It  was,  in 
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his  opinion,  a  qnestion  which  onght  not  to 
be  delegated  to  a  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee. It  was  a  question  which  more  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  determine  ;  it  was  their  duty  to 
determine  it,  and  to  submit  a  measure  upon 
the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  considered  that  there  were 
many  cases,  in  which,  previous  to  the  al- 
teration of  an  important  law,  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  was  desirable.  If  any  Member 
of  the  Legislature,  unconnected  with  the 
Government  of  the  day,  was  desirous  of 
proving  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
and  more  especially  to  those  through  whom 
the  amendment  of  the  law  could  be  effec- 
tive, the  mischievous  operation,  or  the 
dangerous  working  of  a  particular  law,  he 
could  conceive  no  mode  in  which  the  end 
could  be  more  properly  attained,  or  judi- 
ciously aimed  at,  than  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  by  which  the  opportunity  was 
given  of  bringing  before  the  Government 
and  the  public  those  facts  with  which  they 
were  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  upon  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  legislation 
should  be  based.  At  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  new  Poor  Law  in 
1834,  the  Government,  contemplating  a 
great  and  extensive  amendment  of  an  im- 
portant law  of  the  land,  thought  that,  pre- 
viously to  introducing  that  amendment,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  the  public  mind,  and  to  convince 
the  people,  not  only  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  but  of  the  applicability  and  fitness 
of  the  remedy  they  were  prepared  to  ad- 
minister. In  that  case,  and  in  other  cases 
also,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  in  proposing  a  preliminary  appoint- 
ment of  aCommittee — preliminary  he  meant 
to  the  introduction  of  the  legislative  mea- 
sure— ^was  a  wise,  judicious,  and  perfectly 
proper  course;  but  in  the  case  now  before 
their  Lordships,there  was  no  newinformation 
to  be  obtained.  The  facts  were  plain,  palpable 
and  notorious;  notorious  to  every  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with 
a  great  portion — he  was  not  speaking  of 
the  north  or  east,  but  of  the  south  and  the 
west  of  Ireland.  The  facts  were  notorious 
and  palpable,  in  fact,  to  every  man  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
subject;  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  alarming  form  in  the  papers  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  themselves  had 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  ^ouse.  The 
Government  were  in  a  position  to  obtain 
information  in  reference  to  this  important 
subject,  of  far  more  value  than  any  infor- 


mation that  could  possibly  be  collected  by 
the  most  impartial  Committee.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  required  nothing  to 
guide  their  judgments,  except  the  power 
of  their  own  minds  for  making  those  minds 
up  upon  the  facts  before  them;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they  were 
shifting  upon  a  Committee  that  which  they» 
as  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
ought  themselves  to  undertake — it  was 
their  undoubted  province  to  undertake  it, 
and,  possessing  the  information  they  did  on 
the  subject,  to  submit  the  case  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  That  was 
the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  A 
Committee  might  be  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  details,  but  any  great  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  law  was  to  be  amend- 
ed ought  to  originate  with  the  Government, 
to  which  was  confided  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  country.  He 
had  already  said  that  he  was  not  referring 
to  certain  parts  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Ireland,  but  as  regarded  that  part  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted,  personally, 
— and  he  believed  that  the  remark  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  south 
and  west — he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
properly  adverted,  such  as  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law  by  the  unhappy  famine  and 
failure  of  the  crop  of  the  people's  food 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  making  every  allowance 
for  additional  obstacles  arising  out  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  he  declared  that  the  poor- 
law  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  had 
broken  down,  and  had  proved  a  failure  from 
first  to  last.  And  if  he  wanted  to  prove 
that  the  poor-law  in  these  districts, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  had  been  » 
failure,  he  should  refer,  not  to  what  the 
noble  Marquess  had  alluded  to-— that  upon 
the  whole  rated  property  of  the  country 
the  burden  had  upon  the  average  been  only 
2$,  ^\d,  in  the  pound ;  for  although  the 
rating  might  be  only  3«.,  or  4«.,  or  5f .  upon 
the  whole  rated  property  of  a  union,  yet  the 
amount  levied — he  had  almost  used  the 
word  extorted — from  those  unable  to  pay, 
yet  willing  to  meet  a  just  demand  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  and  holding  a  very 
small  proportion,  indeed,  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  union — upon  those  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  pay,  the  real  amount 
levied  had  been  more  than  double,  and  in 
many  instances  treble  and  fourfold,  what 
had  appeared  on  the  papers.  He  would  take 
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this  case.  There  was  one  union  mentioned 
in  these  papers,  ll-19ths  of  the  lands  of 
which  was  waste  and  desolate,  yet  these 
ll-19th8  were  taken  into  consideration 
when  a  rate  was  levied.  The  whole  rate 
was  charged  on  the  ll-19th8,  while  it  was 
paid  hy  only  the  8-19ths  of  the  union,  and 
consequently,  the  ll-19ths  were  included 
when  they  spoke  of  the  amount  of  rates 
levied  on  the  union,  although  this  enor- 
mous portion  of  it  had  not  contrihuted  to 
the  rate  at  all.  He  found  ample  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  this  law,  in  looking  into 
the  statements  which  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers that  had  heen  laid  on  the  tahle  within 
the  last  two  days  hy  the  Government — he 
found  hy  those  papers  that  there  were  130 
unions,  of  which  there  were  117  in  debt 
beyond  the  means  of  meeting  their  en- 
gagements. He  found  that  the  debt  of 
these  117  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
252,000?.,  exclusive  of  every  amount  of 
assistance,  of  whatever  sort  or  kind,  derived 
in  the  shape  of  loans  or  advances  from  the 
Government  or  the  British  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation. He  found  that  the  amount  of 
these  loans  over  and  above  this  debt  was 
241,000?.  more — making  together  nearly 
500,000?.  of  debt  beyond  their  means  of 
meeting.  He  found  that  even  that  amount 
did  not  measure  the  whole  of  the  liability, 
or  rather  of  their  inability  to  meet  their 
obligations,  which  this  poor-law  had  cast 
upon  them;  for  even  with  that  enormous 
amount  there  was  excluded  from  their  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  food  and  clothing 
— ^the  200,000  children  in  the  schools  who 
were  supported  independently  of  this  money 
who  were  brought  up  by  the  British  Chari- 
table Association .  He  found  a  further  proof 
of  the  failure  of  this  law  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  28  unions  that  had  received 
amongst  them  an  amount  in  the  way  of 
assistance  of  190,000?.  There  were  20 
unions  which  were  confessedly  by  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy.  He  found  that  there  were 
ten  more  in  a  state  fast  approaching  to  bank- 
ruptcy. He  found  that  there  were  21  unions 
the  valuation  of  the  property  in  which 
amounted  to  422,000?.,  and  yet  they  had 
paid  no  less  than  220,000?.,  for  poor  re- 
lief, being  after  the  enormous  rate  of  10«. 
in  the  pound,  or  50  per  cent  on  the  rental. 
Their  Lordships  would  see  how  largely  the 
proprietors  in  these  unions  must  have  been 
made  to  pay,  over  and  above  the  contribu- 
tions to  which  they  had  been  fairly  as- 
sessed for  their  respective  properties,  to 
make  good  the  deficient  means  or  the  neg- 


lected liabilities  of  others.  It  remained 
for  him  to  add  that  of  the  unions  where 
the  law  had  proved  so  signal  a  failure  in 
its  operation,  only  48,000?.  had  been  ac- 
tually received  out  of  assessments  raised 
within  them;  the  remainder  of  the  rates 
which  had  been  declared  had  been  supplied 
either  by  advances  from  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  or  from  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate and  charitable  sources.  He  did  not 
mean  to  argue  that  any  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained that  much  of  the  disability  or 
disinclination  to  pay  the  rates  assessed 
under  the  poor-law  must  have  arisen  out  of 
the  unexampled  distress,  the  famine,  and 
the  misery  under  which  Ireland  had  been 
so  recently  and  so  severely  suffering.  But 
what  answer  had  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  make  to  this  assertion,  to  which  he 
believed  he  might  challenge  contradiction, 
namely,  that  out  of  131  unions  in  Ireland, 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  had  been 
compelled,  practically,  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  the  poor-law  in  that  country  in  36  ? 
Now  he,  for  one,  did  contend  that  the  elec- 
toral system,  upon  which  the  board  of 
guardians,  appointed  to  watch  over  and  be 
responsible  for  the  due  administration  of 
the  assessments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
contributed  by  the  ratepayers,  were  by 
those  ratepayers  elected,  was  the  funda- 
mental and  vital  principle  of  the  general 
amended  poor-law  that  Parliament  had 
passed  in  1834.  To  supersede  these  boards 
of  guardians  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  and  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
Government,  was  a  manifest  and  a  fatal 
infraction  of  that  principle.  For  what  was 
the  constitution  of  the  board  of  poor-law 
guardians,  as  contemplated  by  that  Act  ? 
This — namely,  that  it  was  to  be  a  body 
of  individual  ratepayers  of  the  district, 
clothed  with  the  power  of  taxation  for  cer- 
tain defined  and  limited  objects,  but  wholly 
independent  of  the  Government  of  the 
Crown.  To  replace  them  by  a  body  of 
commissioners  airectly  under  the  control 
and  appointed  by  the  nomination  of  that 
Government,  was  utterly  to  repudiate  the 
electoral  principle,  essential,  as  he  would 
again  contend,  to  the  very  elements  of  the 
poor-law  of  1834,  and  all  other  measures 
founded  on  its  objects.  In  truth  the  Irish 
poor-law  had  been  so  completely  vitiated 
by  proceedings  of  this  nature  that  he  ought 
rather  to  say  the  poor-law  as  it  practio^y 
exists  in  England  is  inconsistent  with  the 
sort  of  poor-law  practically  administered  in 
Ireland.  It  was  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
that  in  two-sevenths  of  all  ^e  unions  of 
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Ireland,  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  had 
been  under  the  positive  necessity  of  super- 
seding the  whole  machinery  and  action  of 
their  new  system  of  poor-law  for  that  part 
of   the  empire.      No  further  argument, 
surely,  could  be  necessary  to  show  that, 
with  regard  to  a  very  large  portion  of  Ire- 
land, the  further  admmistration  of  the  ex- 
isting Irish  Poor  Law  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable.    He  pressed  this  on  the  atten- 
tion of  noble  Lords,  because  the  fact  justi- 
fied his  predictions  of  the  fate  of  this  mea- 
sure.   There  were  those  both  in  and  out  of 
their  Lordships'  House  who  were  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  to  such  a  point,  and  he  had 
repeatedly  told  noble  Lords,  when  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  was  first  submitted  to  them, 
that  it  must  fail  from  the  want  of  the  ade- 
quate physical,  and  he  would  even  venture 
now  to  add  the  moral  machinery  necessary 
to  ensure  its  efficient  practical  administra- 
tion.    Yet  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
persisted  in  introducing  this  poor-law  into 
Ireland,  utterly  regardless  of  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  state  of  society  exist- 
ing in  England  from  the  state  of  society 
existing  in  Ireland.     The  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  England  alone,  he  would  fearlessly 
state,  had  made  it  possible  to  administer 
the  present  poor-law  here.     In  Ireland  the 
condition  of  society  rendered  the  practical 
success  of  the  working  of  such  a  measure 
hopeless.  Let  them  only  look  at  some  of  the 
elementary  differences  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  social  aspects  respectively  presented 
by  the  two  countries,  and  noble  Lords  would 
find  that  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that 
any  poor-law  should  have  proved  a  failure 
in  Ireland,  with  whatever  success  it  might 
have  operated  in  England.     In  England, 
for  example,  as  he  believed,  the  numbers 
of  small  properties  in  fee-simple — although 
he  was  aware  that  there  might  be  a  greater 
class  of  large  owners  of   such   property 
here  than  in  Ireland — much  exceeded  the 
numbers   of    small  proprietors    in  fee  in 
Ireland.      In   England,   again,    in   every 
union   there  was   a  considerable   number 
of    such   small   proprietors   in  fee.      All 
of  them  had  —  as  he  himself  and  every 
noble   Lord   who  heard  him    must   have 
had  opportunities   of   remarking — a  con- 
siderable and  a  direct  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  labouring  poor  within  the 
areas  of  such  unions.     The  whole  frame- 
work and  action,  indeed,  of  the  new  poor- 
law  depended  on  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  the  landlords  themselves,  and  the 
occupiers,  not  only  in  properly  cultivating 
the  land,  but  in  keepmg  labourers  employed 


upon  it.     Our  poor-law  could  not  subsist 
for  one  moment  without  this  union  of  ac- 
tion between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
the  proprietor  and  the  farmer.  When  noble 
Lords  spoke,  therefore,  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  they 
spoke  of  two  very  different  classes  of  men. 
In  England  they  had  the  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  their  poor-law  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  tenant-farmers  who  were 
possessed — who  had  once  been  possessed 
—  of  competent  capitals — most  of  them 
employers  themselves  of  agricultural   la- 
bour, and  most  of  them,  he  believed,  charge- 
able in  their  own  person,  as  occupiers,  with 
the  poor-rate  assessed  on  the  properties 
held  by  them;  such  rates  being  of  course 
in  proportion  to  the  good  or  bad  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  and  the  number  of  heads 
engaged  in  that  cultivation.     There  was 
another  significant  distinction  to  be  taken 
in  noting  the  differences  between  the  same 
classes  of  persons  in  the   two  countries. 
In  England  the  landlord  was  the  real  pos- 
sessor of  the  land.  He  was  not  only  respon- 
sible for  the  demands  of  the  law  upon  it, 
but  he  had  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
rights  of  his  property.     He  spoke  not  of 
physical,  but  of  legal  rights;  and  in  Eng« 
land  a  landlord,  so  far  from  being  complain- 
ed  of  for  venturing  to  enforce  them  by  law, 
whilst  he  discharged  his  own  duties  to  his 
tenant,  would  be   complained  of  only  as 
wanting  in  his  duties  to  himself  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  if  he  did  not  compel  the 
occupier  to  look  after  the  due  cultivation 
of  his  land,  and  the  employment  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  upon  it.  That  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland.     The 
English  landlord,  above  all,  could  compel 
the  tenant  to  the  employment  of  so  much  la* 
hour  as  was  necessary  to  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  occupied  by  such  tenant. 
More  than  this — ^however  punctual  the  ten- 
ant might  be  in  the  payment  of  his  rent, 
yet  if  he  failed  in  this  contract  of  proper 
cultivation,  and  the  employment  of  the  la- 
bour required  thereby,  no  man  in  England 
would  feel  a  moment's  indignation,  if  the 
landlord,  finding  his  land  growing  out  of 
heart,  for  want  of  being  properly  attended 
to,  were  to  give  such  negligent  tenant  no- 
tice to  quit,  and  in  due  time  replace  him 
by  some  other  who  would  be  more  able 
and  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  land,  and 
put  the  proper  number  of  labourers  upon 
it.     Now  this  was  the  state  of  the  law— 
this  the  practice  pursued  in  England.  You 
begin  by  arming  the  landlord  with  sufficient 
power  to  compel  the  due  cultiyation  of  hia 
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property;  you  may  make  him  responsible 
through  those  who  occupy  under  him  for 
the  assessments  upon  it;  and  you  practi- 
cally conclude  by  making  it  the  common 
interest  erf  landlord  and  tenant,  proprietor 
and  occupier,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  un- 
occupied pauper  labour,  and  to  watch  over 
the  due  assessment  and  administration  of 
the  funds  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
But  in  Ireland  their  Lordships  would  find 
the  fee-simple  of  property  in  few  hands, 
comparatively  speaking;  the  fee  proprie- 
tors generally  very  much  embarrassed; 
their  lands  ill  cultivated;  and  most  of 
the  landlords  (he  himself  must  plead  guilty 
to  being  often  one  of  this  class)  absentees 
— or  habitually  non-resident  on  their  es- 
tates. Under  these  circumstances  there 
could  be  no  effectual  co-operation  in  the 
objects  of  such  a  law  as  this  between  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  generally,  and  their 
tenants,  or  those  who  occupied  rather  than 
cultivated  the  land.  In  fact,  as  a  rule, 
there  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  country 
those  classes  which  we  had  in  England, 
the  existence  of  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  due  and  practical  administration  of  the 
poor-laws.  There  was  not  between  the 
capital  and  labour  of  the  country  that  class 
of  persons  to  be  found  in  Ireland  which 
was  represented  by  the  substantial  tenant- 
farmers  in  England.  Between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland  there  was  in 
the  great  mass  of  cases  a  class  that  was 
called  here  by  the  name  of  a  mere  cottier 
tenantry — something  above  the  class  of 
labourers.  And,  from  the  strange  notion 
of  dignity  that  was  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  these  persons  would  prefer  to 
have  three  acres  of  land  under  their  own 
immediate  control,  than  habitual  employ- 
ment as  labourers,  although  in  intelligence 
or  substance  they  were  not  one  step  above 
those  labourers  —  he  was  going  to  say 
whom  they  employed  —  but  whom  from 
the  poverty  of  their  circumstances  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  employ.  This  class 
of  persons  occupied  such  minute  subdivi- 
sions of  land  as  to  render  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  impossible,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  any  one  else.  Now  observe  the 
difference  here  between  the  state  of  society 
in  both  countries.  While  in  England  the 
occupier  was  chargeable  with  the  rates,  in 
Ireland  the  rates  were  imposed  by  the  oc- 
cupier, but  the  burden  of  them  was  borne, 
not  by  the  occupier,  but  the  landlord. 
Now  recollect  this,  whatever  might  be  the 
abuse  of  property  with  which  an  Irish 
landlord  might  be  justly  charged,  whatever 


faults  might  be  alleged  against  him,  the 
landlord,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
at  all  events,  was  no  more  than  the  chief 
renter  upon  the  property  he  held.  In  these 
small  holdings  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  landlord,  nor  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  turn  out  the  moat 
lazy,  disgraceful,  and  improvident  tenant, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land,  by  placing  a  man 
of  industry  and  capital  in  his  stead.  He 
stated  this  fact  as  principally  applicable  to 
large  portions  of  the  south  of  Ireland;  and 
he  was  convinced  he  should  be  borne  out 
in  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  their  Lordships  who  were 
now  listening  to  him.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  hope  was  there  that  the 
law  would  ever  be  practically  carried  out? 
He  recollected  many  material  alterations 
that  had  been  made  in  these  laws.  It  was 
prophesied  both  in  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  that  the  result  of  these  al- 
terations would  be  that  the  tenant  would 
find  it  to  be  to  his  interest  to  employ  a 
large  additional  amount  of  labour.  He 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  showing  the  fal- 
lacy of  these  anticipations.  He  had  stated 
that  this  class  in  Ireland  would  not  only 
not  employ  an  extra  number  of  hands,  but 
they  would  actually  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  labour  that  they  had  engaged.  The 
result  had  proved  the  accuracy  of  that  de- 
claration. They  not  only  had  not  employed 
such  extra  labour,  but  their  circumstances 
did  not  permit  them  to  employ  as  much  as 
they  were  accustomed  formerly  to  do.  The 
landlord  had  not  the  real  possession  of  his 
land  in  Ireland.  The  tenant  was  unable 
to  employ  labour  himself.  Under  such 
circumstances  how  was  it  possible  that 
there  could  be  an  increased  amount  of  la- 
bour. That  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
English  poor-law — combined  exertion  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  their  common 
interest — was  wholly  wanting  in  Ireland. 
That  this  was  a  true  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  he  should 
be  borne  out  by  many  noble  Lords  who 
heard  him  in  asserting.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, he  believed  it  would  be  thought 
little  matter  of  wonder  that  there  should 
have  been  found  no  practical  working  for 
the  present  poor-law  in  Ireland.  This  re- 
sult had  been  clearly  foretold  by  the  best 
authorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
when  that  law  was  first  brought  forward. 
The  only  improvement  it  would  be  possible 
to  effect  in  the  condition  of  the  landlords 
would  be  to  guarantee  them  the  means  of 
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compelling  the  employment  of  labour  on 
their  property  by  their  tenants.  But  who 
would  suppose  that  such  a  measure  was 
practicable  in  the  existing  condition  of 
society,  and  of  the  relations  between  tenant 
and  landlord  in  Ireland?  But  the  poor- 
'law  having  proved  a  failure,  what  were 
Her  Majesty's  Government  prepared  to 
substitute  for  it?  The  only  substitute  he 
could  think  of  would  be,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  individualise  labour  and  responsibil- 
ity among  landlords  and  occupiers.  Their 
Lordships'  Committee  might  inquire  into 
the  state  and  working  of  the  poor-law  in  Ire- 
land, though  he  could  not  imagine  what 
practical  good  could  result  from  such  a 
course  in  the  face  of  the  facts  on  that  sub- 
ject already  reported  to  the  House,  and 
showing  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  law 
with  the  state  of  such  a  country.  But  any 
such  proposition  as  he  had  heard  of  for  al- 
tering the  limitff  of  the  existing  electoral 
districts  of  unions,  individualising  responsi- 
bility, and  remodelling  assessments,  on  a 
principle  not  hitherto  acted  on  —  noble 
Lords  might  depend  on  it  that  all  their 
attempts  to  botch  up  a  law  so  radically 
defective  in  all  the  elements  of  practical 
working  would  terminate  in  utter  failure. 
He  had  heard  many  complaints  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Irish  unions,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  many  instances  they 
were  too  large — inconveniently,  and  even 
oppressively  large;  but,  considering  the 
large  amount  of  capital  already  expended 
in  Ireland  on  their  organisation,  and  that 
there  certainly  was  great  economy  in  cen- 
tralising as  much  as  possible  their  areas, 
he  was  disposed  to  consider  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  rather  to  adopt  new  cen- 
tres for  such  unions,  radiating  to  smaller 
circumferences,  than  those  now  in  exist- 
ence, but  without  abandoning  the  old  ones, 
to  which  more  contracted  areas  might, 
perhaps,  be  conveniently  adapted.  But  he 
begged  to  impress  upon  the  noble  Lords 
the  consideration  that,  after  all,  the  size 
of  the  areas  of  unions,  though  not  an  un- 
important feature  in  itself  in  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  law,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, no  weight,  or  relation  to  the  im- 
portance of  reinstating  the  electoral  prin- 
ciple in  the  constitution  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians. The  noble  Marquess  said,  that 
there  would  shortly  be  laid  before  them  a 
report,  by  an  able  officer,  upon  this  subject, 
of  the  diminution  of  the  area  of  taxation, 
or  a  new  arrangement  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sions. He  (Lord  Stanley)  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  that  gentleman,  Major  Lar- 


com,  would  most  ably  and  punctually  ezeoute 
the  instructions  given  to  him.  But  what 
he  wanted  to  know — and  this  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  Government — was  this :  upon 
what  principle  was  this  remodelling  of  the 
electoral  divisions  to  take  place  ?  He  oared 
not  for  minor  details,  provided  he  knew 
the  exact  principle  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  act  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  He  wanted  to  know,  was  it  to  be 
upon  that  principle  which  he  conceived  to 
be  so  necessary — namely,  that  of  indi- 
vidualising responsibility  ?  If  it  were  not 
upon  this  principle,  it  would  be  worth  no- 
thing. But  they  had  also  heard  great  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject  of  the  extreme 
inequality  between  the  assessments  levied 
on  one  tenant  and  those  levied  on  another. 
They  were  now  told  that  the  principle  of 
those  assessments  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  equalisation  of  population  and 
property.  The  noble  Marquess  had  said 
that  this  was  no  new  principle.  Now  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  wanted  to  know  in  what 
way  this  principle  was  to  be  carried  out. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  issued  instructions  as  a 
whole — not  as  an  individual  suggestion  for 
an  isolated  case,  but  as  a  general  rule;  and 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  meant  to  say» 
by  equalisation,  that  all  the  properties 
within  one  and  the  same  district  should  be 
assessed  on  their  respective  assessments 
to  the  general  property,  or  rental  of  it 
after  one  and  the  same  rate.  Let  him 
explain  himself  by  supposing  a  case :  that, 
side  by  side,  there  should  be  two  proper- 
ties; the  one  administered  under  an  em- 
barrassed, needy,  reckless  landlord,  care- 
less of  the  state  of  the  land,  reckless  of 
the  condition  of  his  wretched  tenantry: 
the  other,  administered  by  an  active  and 
careful  proprietor,  who,  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  has  devoted  unremitting 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  bettering  the  condition  of  his 
tenantry,  providing  employment  for  them, 
and  expending  his  capital  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  and  all  upon  it;  not 
with  a  view  to  raise  his  own  immediate 
rents,  but  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
the  accumulation  of  paupers  on  the  estate, 
and  the  consequent  burden  their  support 
must  entail  on  the  district;  and  to  insure 
the  comparative  happiness  of  those  en- 
gaged in  various  labours  upon  it.  If,  by 
the  effect  of  his  own  exertions  to  maintain 
this  improved  condition,  it  were  found  that 
the  levy  or  assessment  for  poor-rate  was 
but  small;  whereas,  in  ooQseqaence  of  the 
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same  want  of  management  and  attention, 
the  other  and  perhaps  larger  property 
was  assessed  at  the  same  time  to  a  much 
larger  amount,  owing  to  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  paupers  or  unemployed  labourers 
upon  it,  or  any  other  such  cause — in  such 
a  case,  was  it  meant  to  be  said  that  th^ 
better  landlord,  because  he  had  been 
hitherto  more  lightly  rated,  not  in  conse- 
quence but  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of 
the  worse  —  that  because  his  assessment 
amounted  to,  say  but  \s,  in  the  pound,  and 
the  negligent  landlord's  to  5«.  in  the  pound 
— should  henceforth  be  rated  at  the  heaWer 
assessment,  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
by  reason  of  neighbourhood  his  property 
should  pay  to  the  general  assessment  of 
the  district  equally  with  the  others  ?  Why, 
this  would  be  a  monstrous  proceeding;  and 
yet  he  inferred  from  the  statement  of  noble 
Lords  opposite  that  it  was  to  be  enforced, 
on  the  ground  of  *'  economy,*'  against  the 
better  landlord.  If  he  rightly  understood, 
that  the  new  principle  in  contemplation 
was  thus  to  equalise  rates  on  populations 
and  properties,  he  could  only  say,  that 
they  would  effectually  discourage  all  at- 
tempts to  retrieve  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  Ireland  by  "equalising"  the 
liabilities  of  good  with  those  of  bad 
landlords.  He  could  imagine  no  pro- 
position more  replete  with  gross  injustice 
and  with  gross  impolicy.  But,  after  all, 
let  the  faults  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  as 
a  class,  have  been  what  they  might,  they 
had  been  severely  punished,  and  were 
still  dearly  paying  for  them;  and  they  were 
faults  for  which  they  themselves  were  nei- 
ther directly  nor  altogether  indirectly  re- 
sponsible. There  were  men  among  them 
labouring  honestly  and  most  strenuously 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  men 
who  were  actuated  by  that  generous  devo- 
tion to  her  best  interests  the  consciousness 
of  which  alone  could  have  sustained  them 
under  the  cruel  reverses  against  which 
they  had  had  to  contend.  Convinced  as 
he  was  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  at- 
tempt to  persist  in  the  endeavour  to  work 
the  present  Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Bill,  he 
cautioned  noble  Lords  to  beware  how  they 
further  legislated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  that  country  without  taking  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  very  great 
difference  between  its  condition  and  the 
possibility  of  finding  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  such  a  law,  as  compared  with  the 
condition  of  England.  The  cost  of  that 
machinery  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
great  electoral  principle  of  the  new  poor- 


law  for  England,  condemned  this^law.  It 
did  not  work — it  could  not  work — ^it  ought 
not  to  work.  To  persevere  on  the  new 
principles,  however,  to  which  he  had  been 
addressing  himself,  could  only  lead  to  this 
result — their  new  Irish  Poor  Law  must 
sink  in  the  general  ruin  which  had  over- 
taken the  most  reckless  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords, all  those  who  might  have  been  or 
still  were  most  disposed  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  domestic  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  stated  what  the  objects 
specifically  were  in  the  contemplated  alter- 
ations to  which  they  were  prepared  to  give 
their  support,  or  what  the  nature  of  the 
amendments  they  desired  noble  Lords  to 
sanction  in  the  existing  Act.  However 
undesirable  he  might  think  it  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  delegate  the  recommen- 
dation of  such  amendments  to  a  Commit- 
tee, and  throwing  the  whole  onus  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations on  their  own  shoulders,  he  yet 
felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  Peer  of  the  realm, 
here,  in  his  place,  and  as  an  Irish  proprie- 
tor, than  whom  no  Irishman  in  that  House 
or  elsewhere  could  be  more  deeply  solicitous 
than  he  was  for  the  welfare  of  so  important 
a  portion  of  the  empire — he  felt  bound  to 
say  that  this  poor-law  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  first,  to  fail — as  it  had 
failed — by  persisting  in  the  course  upon 
which  they  had  attempted  to  carry  it  out. 
The  point  for  which  he  contended  was, 
that  the  principle  of  any  amended  measure 
ought  to  be — to  give  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the 
careful  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  in  their  own  districts,  and 
the  administration  of  the  relief  funds — not 
to  unite  in  the  same  category  such  land- 
lords with  those  who  were  as  unwilling  as 
unable  to  accomplish  these  great  objects, 
by  subjecting  them  to  one  and  the  same 
scale  of  assessment.  They  had  been  told 
by  a  noble  Lord  that  at  the  rate  of  increase 
which  the  poor  relief  assessment  was  now 
proceeding  on  in  Ireland,  the  whole  rental 
of  that  kingdom  would  soon  prove  unequal 
to  supply  the  fund  for  such  assessment. 
If  this  opinion  was  well  founded  (he  heartily 
trusted  it  was  not),  nothing  of  course  re- 
mained to  the  unfortunate  Irish  landlords 
but  to  fold  their  arms  in  despair,  and  await 
the  disastrous  issue.  But  he  (Lord  Stan- 
ley), for  one,  did  not  think  the  problem 
of  Irish  re-establishment  impossible,  even 
now,  to  be  solved.  The  means,  however 
difficult  to  be  found,  might  oonsiat  in  dlf« 
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fusing  tlie  relief  assessment  over  the  whole 
property  of  Ireland,  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  social  improvement — to  encourage 
its  farming  industry,  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  relations  hetween  landlord 
and  tenant.  As  an  Irish  proprietor  he 
would  say,  that  if  he  could  secure  hy  any 
means  such  ohjects  to  be  accomplished,  if 
he  could  be  secured  from  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  others,  he  would  willingly 
consent  to  be  responsible — in  consideration 
of  the  boon  they  would  confer  on  his  own 
and  all  other  Irish  property — to  take  on 
himself  the  entire  charge  and  responsibility 
of  all  paupers  on  his  estate.  But  he  was 
not  prepared  to  pay  assessments  for  such 
a  purpose  on  the  iniquitous  principle  they 
had  heard  advanced  of  equalising  property 
and  population  in  the  new  rating.  Let  him 
only  nave  the  security  that  such  should  be 
the  object,  and  such  the  applicctiou  of  any 
tax  or  rate;  and  for  such  a  boon,  he  re- 
peated, he  would  gladly  contribute — say 
an  additional  6d.  or  \s,  in  the  pound,  on 
his  own  assessment,  towards  a  fund  in  aid. 
He  cared  not  to  what  imputations  he 
might  expose  himself  by  such  a  proposal — 
he  knew  what  were  his  own  intentions  in 
making  it.  If  he  was  told  that  there  were 
insolvent  unions  involved — say  to  the  ex- 
tent of  500,000^. — a  rate  of  this  amount 
on  all  the  rental  of  Ireland  would  more 
than  pay  their  involvements  off.  To  such 
a  rate,  then,  or  even  a  much  heavier  one, 
he  would  cheerfully  assent,  for  it  would 
tend,  not  to  his  benefit  alone,  but  to  that 
of  Ireland  at  large.  There  was  no  Eng- 
lish Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
who  was  more  profoundly  interested  than 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  that  country,  and 
he  should  say  some  such  system  was  quite 
practicable.  In  the  thirty-eight  unions 
which  he  had  referred  to,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  supersede  the  boards  of  guard- 
ians by  paid  commissioners  nominated  by 
the  Government.  Whatever  his  objections 
to  this  arrangement,  his  own  impression 
was,  that  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
continue,  and  even  to  extend,  the  plan. 
His  great  object,  however — and  one  in 
which  he  was  sure  every  landed  proprietor 
in  that  House  would  concur — was,  that 
the  principle  of  contribution  to  poor  re- 
lief should  be  carefully  considered  and 
distinctly  stated — not  left  to  the  applica- 
tion of  those  new  propositions  of  equalisa- 
tion to  which  he  had  referred.  It  was  all 
important  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the  elec- 
toral principle,  and  the  liability  to  control 
in  the  application  of  the  assessments.  His 
VOL.CII.    {SK} 


next  proposition  would  be,  that,  supposing 
such  a  fund  in  aid  of  involved  unions  as 
he  had  suggested  could  be  raised  ft'om  ad- 
vances, it  should  be  made  for  their  relief 
under  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
board  of  guardians;  that  such  advances 
should  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  rates 
had  risen  to  such  an  excessive  scale  as  5s, 
or  Is,  in  the  pound,  or  upwards ;  and 
where,  consequently,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  in  the 
district  differing  from  any  which  it  was 
ever  contemplated  the  board  would  have 
to  deal  with.  In  reference  to  this  scheme, 
too,  it  would  be  highly  necessary  that  the 
paid  commissioners  should  be  replaced  by 
elected  guardians;  but,  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  devise  all 
necessary  securities  for  the  due  application 
of  such  advances.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  electoral  guardians  would  not  be  so 
attentive  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
or  so  generally  active,  as  guardians  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
and  paid  for  their  services.  And  then  it 
might  be  asked,  how,  if  you  appoint  paid 
guardians,  can  you  possibly  reduce  the 
amount  of  expenses  in  those  districts  ?  It 
did  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  that  the 
expenses  should  be  kept  up  in  consequence 
of  paid  guardians  being  employed.  In 
many  instances  it  was  a  matter  of  unavoid- 
able necessity,  but  then  it  did  not  always 
entail  increased  expenses.  In  one  case 
which  he  could  mention,  so  great  was  the 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
district,  that  the  expenses  were  reduced 
from  690i.  to  60/.  or  101,  a  year.  It 
might  be  said,  an  isolated  instance  would 
not  justify  a  general  principle;  and  it  might 
be  asked,  what  changes  could  be  devised 
for  the  permanent  relief  of  those  pauper- 
ised districts.  Then  they  should  perhaps 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
those  means  of  general  relief,  with  respect 
to  which,  although  each  was  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  other,  and  calculated  for  very 
different  purposes,  there  was  more  diver- 
sity of  opinion — more  contrary  and  discor- 
dant views,  than  with  respect  to  any  other 
two  subjects  whatsoever.  Each  of  these 
means  had  warm  supporters  and  zealous 
partisans,  some  right  in  many  of  the  rea- 
sons they  assigned  in  support  of  their 
views,  and  others  of  course  egregiously 
wrong.  He  need  hardly  sa}*,  he  alluded 
to  the  two  important  subjects  of  emigra- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  waste  lands 
at  home.  These  two  remedies,  for  the 
relief  of  such  general  and  deplorable  dui* 
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tresB  as  existed  in  Ireland,  were  in  no 
manner  inconsistent.  The  papers  upon 
their  Lordships'  table  showed  that  two 
cases  did  exist  at  that  moment,  for  the 
relief  of  which  each  of  those  two  measures, 
separately,  would  be  for  each  form  of  dis- 
tress the  most  appropriate  mode  of  apply- 
ing relief.  Emigration  might  be  resorted 
to  when  the  population  became  so  super- 
abundant that  the  soil  was  incapable  of 
supplying  them  with  sufficient  food,  and 
home  colonisation  when  the  population  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  superabundant  for  the  extent  of 
capital  employed  upon  its  improvement. 
People  were  heard  to  argue  against  emi- 
gration and  in  favour  of  home  colonisation, 
as  if  one  was  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  many  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  where  emigration  might 
be,  and  perhaps  was,  the  only  mode  of  lead- 
ing to  permanent  improvement  in  the  land. 
On  the  other  band,  there  were  districts 
where  the  reclamation  of  the  extensive 
tracts  of  waste  lands,  of  which  so  large  a 
part  of  Ireland  consisted,  might  be  pro- 
perly made  the  means  of  relieving  and 
employing  the  labouring  population.  As 
to  the  cost  of  emigration,  he  presumed 
that  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  an  emi- 
grant to  one  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  could  not  greatly  exceed  32., 
or  at  most  42.  a  head.  Some  three  years 
ago,  42.  was  considered  a  fair  average 
charge  per  head  for  carrying  an  emigrant 
to  any  of  our  American  colonies.  In  the 
papers  before  the  House  it  would  be  found 
that  Is.  3d.  per  week  was  the  average 
cost  per  head  for  the  maintenance  of  pau- 
pers in  Ireland.  It  therefore  appeared 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  single  pau- 
per for  one  year,  being  less  than  32.  10«., 
would  be  very  nearly  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  union  altogether  from  the  burden  of 
his  maintenance,  and  enable  him  to  go  to 
another  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
where  he  would  in  all  probability  be  more 
prosperous,  God  forbid  he  should  suggest 
any  undue  compulsion,  or  anything  of  the 
sort !  He  did  not  advocate  any  extensive 
system  of  colonisation  or  emigration;  but 
where  the  expenses  of  transferring  a  pau- 
per to  one  of  our  American  colonies  so 
very  little  exceeded  the  cost  of  even  one 
year's  maintenance,  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  many  of  the  unions  to 
consider  the  question.  He  believed  it  was 
the  opinion,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
paid  guardians,  who,  no  doubt,  turned 
their  aerious  attention  to  the  matter,  that 


the  removal  to  another  country  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  poor  people  of  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  rates,  would  very 
considerably  reduce  them.  But  then  there 
were  districts  in  which  the  people  might 
find  employment  at  home.  It  was  a  very 
singular  and  lamentable  feature  in  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  that  in  many 
unions  there  were  large  districts  lying 
waste  and  totally  uncultivated— not  land 
never  brought  into  cultivation  before,  but 
waste  and  desolate,  as  an  unavoidable  eon- 
sequence  of  the  present  unfortunate  state 
in  which  the  country  was.  The  labourers* 
the  tenants,  and  in  many  instances  per- 
sons of  some  consideration,  had  collected 
together  the  whole  of  their  property,  and» 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  landlord  or  their  other  obli- 
gations, had,  after  selling  it,  emigrated, 
leaving  the  landlord  large  portions  of  his 
estate  in  an  abandoned  condition,  and 
charged  with  a  large  arrear  of  poor  and 
other  rates.  What  was  to  become  of 
lands  so  situated?  How  could  they  be 
let?  If  they  were  let  to  a  solvent 
tenant,  his  stock  would  be  instantly  dis- 
trained, and  all  his  property  found  upon 
such  lands  would  be  seized  and  sold  for 
the  payment  of  that  arrear.  The  lands 
would  therefore  remain  waste,  and  unless 
something  was  forthwith  done  to  remedy 
the  evil,  it  would  be  perpetuated  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  remedy  could  remove  or 
palliate  it.  He  knew  of  one  union,  that  of 
Clifden,  in  which  eleven-nineteenths  of  the 
land,  which  was  the  only  source  of  food  for 
man  and  beast  in  that  district,  were  not  only 
lying  wholly  waste  and  uncultivated,  wit^ 
large  arrears  of  rates  due  upon  it,  but 
must  so  lie  under  the  penalty  that  the  first 
man  who  took  any  part  of  that  land  would 
of  course  have  his  stock  immediately 
seized  upon  and  sold  for  that  arrear. 
Again,  in  the  union  of  Ballina,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  he  would  refer  to  a  case 
which  might  show  the  condition  in  whidi 
that  district  was;  he  meant  the  case  of  a 
Mrs.  Bingham,  who,  although  holding  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land,  had  no  means 
of  paying  her  rates,  and  had  nothing  to  live 
upon,  being  almost  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  land  which  was  left 
uncultivated  having  at  length  been  let  to  a 
solvent  tenant,  the  tenant  immediately  had 
his  whole  stock  seized  upon  for  the  arrears 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  and  that 
statement  was  received  with  much  i4>pro- 
bation  in  another  place,  as  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  diligence  and  actirity  with 
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which  the  collectors  of  the  poor*rates  la 
Ireland  discharged  their  duties.  No  ar- 
rangement between  landlords  and  their 
tenantry  could  obviate  that  new  difficulty. 
It  was  not  only  a  dangerous,  but  a  grow- 
ing, a  <Mly  increasing  difficulty,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  possible  consequences. 
It  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
people  who  were  unable  to  pay  rates — it 
would  reader  the  land  less  valuable  year 
after  year,  and  entail  innumerable  disad- 
vantages, not  only  upon  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land,  but  upon  all  classes 
of  society  in  Ireland.  The  question  was, 
how  could  such  a  difficulty  as  that  be  pro- 
perly met  ?  He  was  opposed,  upon  prin- 
ciple, to  the  proposition  of  the  Government, 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  taking  into 
their  possession,  or  taking  into  their  own 
hands,  the  management  of  large  districts 
of  waste  lands  for  the  cultivation  or  im- 
provement of  them.  He  thought  such  a 
course  was  in  itself  a  dangerous  thing. 
In  such  unions  as  Kilrush,  for  instance, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  not 
larger  than  would  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  land  properly,  but  where  there  was  a 
large  number  of  paupers  and  labourers  half 
employed,  and  consequently  on  the  verge 
<^  pauperism,  it  might  be  proper  to  pur- 
chase tracts  of  land,  or  allow  and  encourage 
the  landlords  to  lease  it  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  or  to  the  paid  guardians  of 
unions  upon  certain  terms.  It  might,  for 
example,  be  proper  to  permit  the  guardians 
to  hold  their  lands  free  from  the  payment 
of  rates,  that  they  should  be  authorised  to 
let  them,  and  that  their  lessees  should 
likewise  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
rates.  That  was  one  mode  in  which  the 
present  alarming  obstacle  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland  might  be  got  over. 
Suppose  100  acres  of  land  now  lying  waste, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  from  the  circum- 
stances he  had  mentioned,  were  properly 
cultivated  under  some  arrangement  such 
as  he  had  suggested,  would  not  the  advan- 
tage accruing  not  only  to  the  poor-law 
unions  in  general,  but  to  the  people  cm- 
ployed,  the  proprietors,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, be  very  considerable?  The  paid 
guardians  might  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
the  paupers  of  the  union  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  or  they  might  be  empow- 
ered to  let  it  to  others  free  from  the  pre- 
sent arrears  of  rates,  the  payment  of  which 
prevented  solvent  tenants  now  from  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  taking  it.  It  might  also 
be  arranged  that  whatever  rent  was  re- 
served to  the  landlords  should  be  retained 


by  the  guardians  for  a  reasonable  time  if 
necessary,  and  be  made  available  for  such 
rate  as  the  landlord  or  proprietor  in  fee 
should  be  properly  chargeable  with,  re- 
specting any  other  portion  of  his  estates. 
That  would  in  a  great  Measure  remove  the 
present  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
collection  of  the  rates;  because  the  guar- 
dians might  apply  the  rent  of  such  lands 
as  they  obtained  leases  of,  to  the  discharge 
of  rates  due  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
landlord's  estates  situated  within  the  imion, 
while  many  solvent  persons,  who  now  ob* 
ject  to  encounter  the  enormous  arrears  due, 
would  readily  become  tenants  upon  the 
condition  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  that  arrear.  He  did 
not  say  that  this  mode  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  he  had  adverted  was  not 
open  to  objections;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
was  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  was 
the  only  mode  he  could  conceive  of  bring- 
ing the  area  of  Ireland  into  cultivation,  and 
permanently  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people,  by  employing  them.  He  owed 
many  apologies  to  ihe  House  for  having 
trespassed  so  long  upon  Uieir  Lordships' 
patience.  But  the  state  <^  Ireland  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  so  alarming,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  fixed  principle  with 
respect  to  the  poor-law  was  so  objection- 
able, that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  imperative 
duty  to  lay  before  the  House,  valeat  quan- 
tuniy  the  plans  which  appeared  to  his  mind 
best  and  most  practicable.  He  had  heavd 
a  great  deal  said  about  saddling  mortga- 
gees and  all  incumbrancers  upon  land  in 
Ireland,  with  poor's  rates;  but  he  thought 
such  a  course  would  be  most  unjust  and 
impolitic.  The  consequenoes  would  be, 
that  mortgagees  would  instantly  institute 
proceedings  to  raise  the  amount  of  their 
mortgages,  expensive  proceedings  would  be 
resorted  to,  the  proprietors  of  encumbered 
estates  would  be  crushed  or  ruined,  and  no 
relief  whatever  would  be  obtained  by  such  a 
measure.  Whatever  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  rent  charges, 
dowers,  annuities,  and  other  charges  upon 
land  created  by  family  settlements  in  many 
instances,  there  was  no  doubt,  if  rates  were 
imposed  upon  such  incomes,  they  would  far 
exceed  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  many 
estates  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
press any  positive  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  thought  the  suggestions  he 
had  made  worth  consideration.  Every  one 
would  admit  the  wide  distinction  which 
existed  between  mortgagees  and  such  in- 
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cumbrancers  as  he  had  previously  men- 
tioned. He  did  not  intend,  as  he  had  al- 
ready stated,  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  although 
he  should  confess  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  very  hopeless  mode  of  meeting  the  ques- 
tion. The  appointment  of  a  Committee — 
launching  them  upon  such  a  sea,  without 
rudder  or  anything  else  to  guide  them — 
was,  in  his  opinion,  of  no  use  whatever. 
It  was  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
some  remedy  should  be  administered — 
some  decisive  step  taken  immediately  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  so  that 
those  who  still  laboured  in  Ireland  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  in  the  hope  that 
practical  and  decisive  means  would  be 
adopted  for  their  assistance,  might  know 
whether  they  were  to  be  assisted  or  left  to 
their  impending  ruinous  fate.  Above  all, 
he  implored  their  Lordships*  co-operation 
with  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  who 
were  sinking  deeper  every  day  in  the  scale 
of  society.  Their  Lordships  would  expect 
in  return  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
would  use  every  effort  of  which  they  were 
capable;  but  impossibilities  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  them.  They  were  the  natu- 
ral guardians  of  their  tenantry;  and  if  they 
were  suffered  to  fall — if  their  influence  was 
paralysed — the  interests  of  the  people  ge- 
nerally must  be  affected. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
had  no  intention  of  trespassing  on  their 
Lordships  at  any  length;  but  he  should 
deem  himself  an  unworthy  listener  to  the 
able  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  if  he  failed  to  offer  his  hum- 
ble testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  Ireland;  and  he  felt  confident  that 
the  views  thrown  out  by  him,  when  they 
became  known  in  Ireland,  would  enhance 
the  high  position  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
stood  in  that  country,  both  as  a  landlord 
and  as  an  individual.  What  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry)  complained  of  was, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject  should  have  proposed  no 
definitive  plan.  The  difference  of  opinion 
on  Irish  matters  was  so  great  that  the  re- 
sult of  appointing  a  Committee  would  be, 
that  they  would  never  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion at  all.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  evils  in  one  part 
of  Ireland  which  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  others;  evidence  would  be  heard 
from  all  quarters — different  remedies  sug- 
gested; and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
nothing  would  be  done.     As  a  friend  of  a 


well-administered  system  of  poor-laws  in 
Ireland,  and  one  who  thought  that  mea- 
sures might  be  framed  which  would  remoye 
many  of  the  evils  which  at  present  existed^ 
he  protested  against  delay,  and  implored 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  especially  those 
who  were  Irish  proprietors,  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  bring  forward 
such  a  measure  as  would  enable  landlords 
who  were  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  tenantry  to  make  it  their  own  busi- 
ness to  superintend  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  estates. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  had 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  declara- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stan- 
ley), that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee;  and,  in 
fact,  if  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
had  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  doubt  would  have  been  removed 
by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  told  them  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  Committee  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  prevailed  as  to 
the  remedies  which  the  state  of  Ireland 
required;  but  the  noble  Lord  who  preceded 
him,  in  censuring  the  course  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  certainly  had 
said  nothing  to  induce  them  to  believe  that 
any  other  course  which  they  might  have 
proposed  would  have  met  with  his  especial 
favour;  and  in  speaking  of  remedies  to  be 
applied,  with  all  that  skill  and  ability  which 
belonged  to  him,  there  was  hardly  one 
topic  on  which  he  touched  on  which  he 
would  not  find  a  greater  difference  of  opin- 
ion than  on  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  differed  from  thb  noble  Lord 
in  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  constitu- 
tional duties  of  a  Government.  To  him 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  it  appeared 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, on  every  subject  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  te  propose  changes 
of  the  law.  He  knew  not  where  the  noble 
Lord  had  got  that  doctrine;  and  certainly 
did  not  think  he  would  find  it  supported 
by  the  best  authorities.  Undoubtedly 
where  great  principles  of  policy  were  con- 
tested, he  agreed  that  it  was  quite  right 
for  men  possessed  of  that  influence  in  the 
legislative  assembly  derived  from  office* 
and  identified  with  the  advocacy  of  certain 
principles,  not  to  shrink  from  carrying  out 
those  principles  by  means  of  the  support 
and  infiuence  which  they  enjoyed.  But  on 
a  question  of  this  kind,  where  no  such 
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principles  were  inrolyed,  he  denied  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Govemment  to  propose 
special  laws  to  Parliament.  The  nohle 
Lord  had  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
area  of  taxation,  without,  however,  point- 
ing out  the  exact  course  which  he  would 
wish  to  recommend.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  denied  that  the  Government 
had  failed  to  paj  attention  to  that  suhject. 
A  report  had  heen  made  on  the  suhject,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  would 
be  immediately  drawn.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  desirable  to 
stimulate  individual  exertion  in  order  to 
provide  employment  for  the  people;  but  it 
might  be  carried  t(>  excess.  He  denied  that 
the  poor-law  had  totally  failed  in  Ireland. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  had  referred 
only  to  that  part  of  Ireland  with  which  he 
himself  was  connected,  and  had  not  alluded 
to  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
begged  the  noble  Lord's  pardon  for  having 
given  too  extended  a  bearing  to  his  obser- 
vations; but  he  felt  compelled  to  say,  in 
spite  of  all  the  prejudice  which  he  once 
felt  against  it,  that  the  law  had  worked 
well  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  besides  the 
north.  In  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  1845, 
the  poor-law  was  working  very  smoothly 
and  well.  Until  the  famine  came,  there 
had  been  no  just  complaint  of  any  extraor- 
dinary pressure  from  the  law. 

Lord  STANLEY :  It  was  not  the  same 
law. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE : 
But  it  was  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  country  that  had  rendered  the  change 
necessary.  He  believed  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  proposed  that  they  should  at 
once  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
they  would  delay  instead  of  expedite  its 
settlement;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
a  Committee  would,  in  that  case,  have 
been  called  for,  in  order  to  inquire  into 
many  of  the  alterations  which  might  be 
submitted  to  Parliament.  He  also  felt 
persuaded  that  any  amendment  of  the  law 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  adopt,  would 
be  more  easily  carried  after  the  Committee 
had  concluded  its  labours;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  find  that  the  Motion  was 
to  meet  with  no  opposition. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  he 
agreed  entirely  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Lord  President  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  appointing  this  Committee.  He  did  not 
think  that  Parliament  could  proceed  to 
legislate  effectually  without  this  inquiry; 


for  unless  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
convictions  of  the  English  people  with  them, 
he  despaired  of  any  effectual  legislation 
upon  the  subject.  In  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  opinion,  he  was  far  from 
thinking  that  they  would  meet  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  of  England  anything  but 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  people  of 
Ireland;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  they  had  to  struggle  against 
an  entire  ignorance,  on  their  parts,  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  law 
as  it  had  produced  that  state.  He  knew 
that  it  was  very  generally  said  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  **  We  pay  our  poor- 
rates;  we  have  our  poor-law;  we  support  our 
poor;  and  should  not  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  the  same?"  This,  however,  assumed 
that  the  state  of  the  two  countries  was 
alike,  and  that  the  poor-laws  of  both  coun- 
tries were  also  alike.  Any  person  who 
supposed  this  to  be  the  case,  must  be  as 
misinformed  of  the  state  of  the  facts  as 
of  the  state  of  the  law  in  both  countries. 
Caught  by  the  mere  similarity  of  words, 
they  were  led  astray  ft-om  the  actual 
truth.  He  believed  that,  if  the  state 
of  the  law  as  to  rating  in  Ireland  were  in- 
troduced into  England,  the  English  Poor 
Law  could  not  exist  one  calendar  month. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  contend  that  the 
English  law,  exactly  as  it  existed  in  thb 
country,  was*  necessarily  applicable  to  Ire- 
land; but  he  did  contend  tnat  it  was  most 
illogical  to  infer,  that  because  the  same 
law  might  be  applied  to  both  countries, 
two  wholly  different  laws  must  likewise. 
The  Irish  Poor  Law  and  the  English  Poor 
Law  were  the  same  in  name  only.  If  the 
system  c^  rating  adopted  in  Ireland  were 
introduced  into  England,  the  English  Poor 
Law  could  not  last  a  month.  In  England, 
the  rates  were  paid  by  the  occupier;  in  Ire- 
land they  were  paid  by  the  landlord  when 
below  U,  ;  and  in  other  causes  were 
divisible  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
When  the  rent  and  the  valuation  coin- 
cided, the  rate  was  then  equally  di- 
vided ;  but  if  the  guardians,  exercising 
their  power  of  altering  the  valuation  from 
time  to  time,  rated  the  land  not  at  its  real 
value,  but  at  a  lower,  say  a  half  valuation, 
the  effect  of  that  would  be,  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  rate  upon  the  inheri- 
tor or  proprietor.  But  even  without  a 
fraudulent  reduction  of  the  valuation,  the 
same  consequence  followed  with  rates 
greatly  and  rapidly  rising  as  at  present, 
the  principle  being,  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  rate  from  the  actual  bond  JUk  valoe 
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of  tbo  land:  so  that  if  tbe  rate  rose  from  '  stances  of  Connangbt  and  parts  of  Mnn- 
C».*.  to  10.*..  the  whole  burden  of  the  rate   ster,  that   despotism  had   been   attended 
was  cast  upon  the  landlord  alone.     In  Encr-    with  beneficial  results.     But  this,  equally 
land,  the  law  was  so  entirely  different  that    with  all  the  other  features  of  the  measure, 
no  oonTpaHson  could  be  ins:ituted  as  to  its   required  careful  inresti^tion.    He  did  not 
operation  ir.  the  two  countries.    In  Ireland   conceive  that  the  failure  of  the  plan  could 
tho  rate  would  soon  fall  exclusivek  on  the   be  attributed  to  anj  want  of  local  aid  in  its 
proprietors,  who  were  few  in  number.  Thej    development.     He  was  disposed  to  attri- 
would  be  adinir.istorctl  br  the  manj.  who   bute  much  of  its  failure  to  the  circom- 
would  also  sharv  ir.  their  distribution.     If  stance  that  it  raised  too  hiffh  in  the  minds 
he  thouirht   that  :V.e  appointment  oi  this   of  the  people  the  expectations  of  the  relief 
Cv*r.:nr.tioo  would  lead  :o  any  prolon^red  ex-    to  be  derived  from  the  measure.     There 
amir.ation,  or  th»^t  it  would  relieve  the  Go-    hiid  spread  over  Ireland  an  impression  that 
Terr.racr:  frv»ni  anv  rospons;b:!i:v  in  bririr-    by  the  operation  of  this  Act  all  persons  who 
in^  iVrwarxi  soir.e  pr<::y«i:ion  on  the  sub-   chose  to  seek  relief,  under  whatever  circtmi- 
;cv:,  he  certsi:^iy  sheu!d  z:ot  have  Kvn  fa-    stances,  were  entitled  to  have  it.     In  fact, 
vourab-o  to  its  appo:r.:r.:enl.      The   first    the  supporters  of  the  measure  had  practi- 
d*,:ty  of  the  Oor.-.r.v.'.tee  wv;:!ii  be.  to  asoer-    caliy  tended  to  generate  those  very  tbeo- 
tiin   the  fact    whioh   hjd    been  ass*.::^eii    res  of  s. "sialism  and  red   republicanism, 
thrc:!J^o•.::   : ho  sr-Cxvh  cf  his  r.:V.e  Frier,  .i    which  very  many  of  them  held  in  soeh 
•  Lx-ri    Stanley  .    r.Ar/.e-y.    the  failure  cf   utter    abhcrrczce.       We  condemn    these 
the  rrcscr.t  syst^r:^.     This  wj-'.i  r.:t  rN    rrirciples  in  Frasee.     We  have  adopted 
cr.irc  r'.".h  evi»^;r..v.     W^s  [;  T-c*«i::e  f:r   ih-:r.i  against  a!!  warning  in  Ireland.      La 
Arr  <A':.c  v.:*r.\  ::  ,^:^rr.:  th;*.:  it  h.\.:  answer-    r.^irf.n     -j-ir-jniU    U  travail .    said   Louis 
o.'.  th.^  rurrosc  r',r  whi,*h  it  w.v  r<isstv. .'    F'.'ir.o.     But  this  did  not  mean  mere  un- 
it '*'  .<  .1  Niv:  >sS i .:  : V. .\:  t h o  r- ea s ;: re  h .i i  : a :*.-    re^^ : r.: >: r. sed  w-: rk — it  m ean i  wages,  and 
o.i  S.vAusc  ::*  the  :,^:rire.     Ke  a,ir.:i:t'>i    wa^es    a^.rJir.;:    the   necessaries  of  life. 
th.*,t    thi*  :>."*■:   hji»;  rx^^ssarily  scvert'y    ThiretVre  sxvalism    ar.d  red    republican- 
:•'  ;\:  :*"•;"  v r •• : ■  y\-  e f  the  r.:  •: .'.  ?urv :  h ut  t h  e    isr.:     o :  r.i c  =*r  lat-J    the    guaranteeing    to 
•A".'".':'  h,-..:  ••:  th's  ::.sc   .*r!y  v"!i:i\:  ,^.i.ti-    every  ir.omber  of  the  riation  food,   cloth- 
tv".^i  ir.'vo.'.'rev.ts  ir.  t^o   w.^y  o:  a  \^w    irr.  h:::se.  :uo'.  whenever  snob  member 
w  V '  ,■  h  :v.  us :  >* :  r  ■:%>:  s.< .  t  v  h  a  -jo  :';  u  r  ?  o "  ^.-    t  h :  u  ^h  t  r.i  t  ?  a  ryvv  rV  r  t  hese  tbi  ngs.    This 
ou'.ve*    ever,    ur.ier   the  r.'.:si   tw^-^rviVV^    -r.*   e:r.ivu'.r*  ar..i  ridiou'e  as  an  impossi- 
li-'j'v.r.'stAr.v*:   ir..:,  :*:r  th.'.t  r-atter.    w^    i:*.::y  ari  as  a  wioke-d  absurdity.     But  he 
<h;r*.;  "^er.-er.'h-er  t'JS'   it  was  the  rr.r.-i-e    sh:u*..l  :-:>  j:'.v1  t-»  &:::"»■  « heroin  the  gi«r- 
«h  ,'"".  >.♦..:  ;*iV"e  vr.vuri'.:  the  r.^s*'ri:  ::  the    ar.t:-e  heVI  eut.  er  supt>:srd  to  be  heid  out, 
r.* ;*.«;<***•;•  •"  i:<  v-.'sert  tVr"*.     l:e  w.^s  :V.r    t-y  the  Irsh  Fat  Law.  difere-i  from  the 
•V  :r  <.,; -» •:■-:"■  .^ :  " ;  •^. v- ! i ^  '^ .'. >  re- *  v. "re-.;    s  :o : i! ■  st    iTu .=4rxr  tee  f       The  simple   truth 
Vr  !-\•^'.^::  he   'f ;.:*.:  r;t  erter   ir.t;   .*irv    wi*.    trit.    ir.  this    r:ea5ure.    PariiameDt 
< ;: : h  •  v ,i ; :V **>>";*  .* -.: m  * .*  .^i s  t  .^  er .i e .'i ^ ,' u r    h s :i  e r : <e r^-i  i r :■."»  oV? i ir*t : :t. s  towards  the 
t,*  ./Ti  '   tV,*    -;••:/"    ::*  t"-;*    Tr-sh    T.vr    y-.ruh*,-'.  r.  e:"  Ire'isi  whioh  it  had  not  the 
iji^  :  >.:;  '"e  ,*:— ,v  .i.v,  a*  ,^"i  A:t   .t*  'us-    r/ejsrs  .f  fuldl.irr.      The  prv-mise  was  a 
•,  ,•-.'  < u ; "^  51  r.* ;* "  i  ■•  ;•  *• : s  *. r.  1 1*  e  r r.- * e r.t  r  ;  .^ -    »: h e a t  a r. .:  a r.   i r: r-^st u r».     The   e ?eot    of 
5  -."V  .<  <  s""*  .* .:'  v  .*  .1 A  '1  :t  : :  t >  e  -n  .<i  ~ :  s  j: ~  :    t > ' s  '. s »  ; r.  t  h  *  r-.  r  u". a t i-.^n .  i r.  a  n^ ora  1  poi  n t 
.  f  ..,*. *:'-.-<    ;  f   *:^  4    .■.,*-.:- T        ': -. e    w ; .-.* ;    : t  » •  e » .  h ii  >>: u  r-:  ^ s t  pe ru ioi ?c s .  C vlon el 
-;"•      .•  ','  :  V.  •  .*.'  t*V':   t  .-;■.:*.-  .  :t  h>  s.r.t    '."iTke.  ere  ef  the   ass^sts^sut   inspectors, 
1    <  y  *   ""^  A  *  *■  *    ;\'    •.   ,"■: "•  s  :•.:  r :'  -  .v  . :'  a-  v    >  a  L  : r  h :  s  ri-  r-:  rs .  d :  s t  ino t  :y  s ta ted  that 
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-i*      '.:  s"^.  ..",■,   N*  -^•-.*:r.--  w^*.   :hat   r?  r.Mr.   r?->i   ir::k  urlrss  he 

A*  "  <A  >';v-  :r::.  <tiV.  f  :h:sc.  a-.:  th.it  eTery  r:sr.  had  full  right 
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»>..  J".;       -/oi  ;\;"  v    ♦<>  -^V    >   :v.:;- -lotii'e   with  the  fvrurty  of 

s.  ;*-;-.»;  ;-  .•*  t";  Tv*.:-;*  .:'  *•*-  -.•eny      l::s  t.^.'.?  were  isf.\".:ws  : — 
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hare  vanished  lincethe  outdoor  relief  oommenoed, 
and  the  assistant  barrister  declared  from  the 
bench  that  he  had  never  witnessed  such  profli- 
gacy or  wilful  perjury  as  had  been  exhibited." 

The  noble  Lord  opposite  urged  with  great 
force   the  principle  of  individualising  re- 
sponsibility ;   in  that  principle  he    (Lord 
Monteagle)  quite  concurred;  and  his  view 
of  the  objects  contemplated  bj  the  Boun- 
dary Commission  was,  that  they  deserved 
the  most  serious  consideration  as  involv- 
ing a  practical  explanation  of  this  princi- 
ple.    Another  point  to  which  the  attention 
of  the    Committee  could  not  be  too  ear- 
nestly directed,  was  the  injustice  now  so 
constantly  practised  upon  landowners,  of 
making  a  revaluation  of  their  property  for 
rating  purposes    immediately  after  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended  upon  its 
improvement.     Sound  policy,  quite  equally 
with  justice,  required  that  every  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  the  men  who, 
perhaps  at  a  heavy  sacrifice,  applied  their 
capital,  their  credit,  and  their  energies,  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their 
country.     As  it  was,  so  far,  being  so  en- 
couraged, all  they  got  in  certain  cases  by 
their  outlay  was,    to   have   their    rating 
augmented  in   even  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  profits  arising  from  that  outlay. 
In  order  to  show  the  injurious  operation 
of  the  present  system,  he  needed  only  to 
inform  their  Lordships  that  a  friend  of  his, 
possessed  of  an  unencumbered  estate,  but 
surrounded  by  overpeopled  and  pauperised 
estates,  had  given  constant  employment  to 
between  three  and  ^vq  hundred  labourers; 
that  there  was  not  a  single  claimant,  still 
less  a  recipient  of  the  poor-rate,  upon  his 
own  demesne  estate;  and  that  he  was  em- 
ploying his  neighbour's  poor.      Yet  he  was 
at  this  moment  paying  10^.  or  11^.  in  the 
pound  for  poor-rates,   in  addition  to  the 
amount  he  was  expending  on  labour;  and 
he  had  already  paid  between  five  and  six 
thousand  pounds  as  rates,  over  and  above 
what  he  had  paid  for  labour.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  this  could  last.  He  begged,  in  the 
next  place,  to  call  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  emigration.     With- 
out emigration,  their  Lordships  might  de- 
pend on  it,  and  emigration  on  a  greater 
scale,  the  frightful  problem  of  Irish  distress 
could  never  be  solved.     But  it  was  no  less 
true  that  the  emigration  which  was  at  pre- 
sent going  on  was  not  at  all  likely  to  bene- 
fit the  country.    The  movement  was  chiefly 
amongst  that  class  of  the  population  which 
it  was  the  most  desirable  to  retain — the 
possessors  of  capital.    In  that  class  were 


included  not  only  those  persons  who  were 
described  as  taking  away  that  money  with- 
out meeting  the  just  demands  upon  them; 
but  also  persons  who  took  away  consider- 
able capital  after  the  due  performance  of 
their    engagements.       He    was    passing 
through  Dublin  the  other  day,  and  visited 
one  of  the  emigration  offices  in  that  city 
connected  with  Liverpool,  and  in  that  sin- 
gle office  he  found,  on  inspection  of  the 
books  by  the  agent,  that  (independently  of 
the  sums  taken  out  in  coin,  which  were  so 
considerable  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  United  States)  the 
amount  taken  out  in  bills  on  Boston  and 
New  York  by  emigrants  was  at  the  rate  of 
25,000^.  annually.     This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered,  was  after  the  cost  of  passage 
and  outfit,  and  represented  the  necessary 
remittances  from  one  single  office.     But 
important  consequences  foUowed  this  emi- 
gration.    The  land  which  had  been  held 
by  those  emigrants  was  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  landlords'  hands;  and  now  were 
they  to  make  it  productive?     Their  re- 
sources  were  already  destroyed  by    the 
poor-rate.     The  labour  fund  was  in  their 
case  abortive.     Even  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
case  would  be  much  the  same.      Suppose 
that  the  best  managed  estate  in  the  best 
part  of  England — ^for  example,  the  estate 
qf  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey),  in  Nor 
thumberland,  which,  as  he  understood,  was 
a  perfect  model  of  what  an  estate  ought  to 
be — were  so  circumstanced;  suppose  that 
all  the  farmers  were  to  throw  the  whole  of 
their  farms  on  his  noble  Friend's  hands, 
and  that  at  a  time  and  under  conditions 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
get  other  tenants  to  occupy  them,  would  it 
be  possibfe  for  his  noble  Friend,  from  his 
own  resources,  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  in  his  own  person,  and  at 
his  own  cost.    It  waa.  wholly  impossible,  on 
the  part  of  proprietors,  to  supply  the  farm- 
ing capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
deserted  lands.    Every  day  the  quantity  of 
unimproved  and  untilled  land  m  Ireland 
was  increasing,  and  with  the  diminution 
of  the  cultivated  land  the  poor-rates  would 
become  larger,  and  the  resources  out  of 
which  rates  could  be  levied  would  diminish. 
It  was  said  by  some  persons,  "  Oh,  sell  the 
Irish  lands,  and  let  them  pass  into  the 
hands  of  better  men."     This  was  much 
more  readily  said  than  done.     To  sell,  you 
must  find  a  purchaser  as  well  as  a  vendor. 
This  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  existing 
law.     When  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  his 
noble  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  to  fiMili- 
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tate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  what 
had  been  the  result  ?  Though  it  had  pass- 
ed the  House  of  Lords  on  the  high  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  learned 
Friend's  bantling  was  subsequently  changed 
at  nurse,  and  came  back  to  them  another 
Bill.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  was, 
however,  kindly  willing  to  accept  the  pa- 
ternity, and  to  take  charge  of  the  child. 
But  though  it  had  been  thought  that  the 
Lord  ChanceUor's  Bill  was  a  despotic  ano- 
maly, it  was  discovered  in  the  Commons 
that  it  would  not  be  effective  enough  to 
attain  the  great  object  of  revolutionising 
the  whole  state  of  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land, and  extirpating  the  present  proprie- 
tors as  a  useless  race,  in  the  hope  of  sub- 
stituting gentlemen  of  capital,  intelligence, 
and  power.  The  Bill  was  therefore  re- 
modelled with  this  intent.  With  what  re- 
sult? He  asked,  what  sales  had  been 
effected  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  ?  It  was  often  complained  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  returns  were  called  for,  that 
delay  was  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
length  and  complication  of  the  papers  re- 
quired; but  he  ventured  to  say,  that,  if  a 
return  were  ordered  to  be  made  of  the 
number  of  estates  sold  under  this  Act,  no 
Buch  objection  could  be  made — no  delay 
need  take  place.  Ho  predicted  that  the 
return  could  be  furnished  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  bearing 
as  an  inscription  upon  it  the  three  empha- 
tic letters  *'  Nil."  That  was  all  they  had 
obtained  from  the  mighty  efforts  of  the 
combined  wisdom  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament; and  he  understood  that  parties 
had  been  equally  unsuccessful  when  trying 
to  sell  property  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill.  Those  of 
their  Lordships  who  expected  to  produce 
by  changes  of  ownership  any  large  and 
effective  deliverance  from  the  calamity 
which  now  threatened  to  overwhelm  Ire- 
land, would  certainly  be  disappointed,  un- 
less some  change  were  made  in  the  pre- 
sent poor-law.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
was  certainly  fearful.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  gentry  in  the  distressed  parts  of  Ire- 
land were  actually  crushed;  day  by  day 
habitations  which  had  once  been  the  centres 
of  kindliness  and  benevolence,  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  country,  and  which 
men  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
proofs  of  an  increasing  civilisation,  were 
closing  up,  or  becoming  auxiliary  work- 
houses for  the  increasing  pauperism.  The 
time  was  coming  when  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice would  be  deserted,  when  there  would 


be  no  magistrates  to  administer  the  law, 
and  no  gentry  or  proprietary  to  stand  be« 
tween  their  Lordships  and  the  pauper  popu- 
lation; and  when  the  distressed  parts  of 
Ireland  would,  in  fact,  be  converted  into 
one  general  deu  of  pauperism,  governed 
only  by  paid  officers,  acting  under  the  des- 
potic  control  of  the  central  power.  And  let 
not  the  possessors  of  property  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  Ireland,  imagine  that 
they  could  long  escape.  They  might 
struggle  against  the  evil  for  a  time,  but 
the  plague-spot  would  become  part  of  the 
permanent  system,  and  would  extend  to 
all  parts  of  Ireland.  England,  too,  must 
suffer;  for,  if  not  immediately,  yet  even- 
tually, but  most  certainly,  was  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  an  English  question.  Irish  pau- 
pers would  persevere  in  their  endeavours 
to  find  subsistence  in  England.  Their 
numbers  must  rapidly  augment.  All  at- 
tempts to  check  this  by  sendmg  the  Irish 
back  to  their  own  country,  would  only 
accelerate  their  arrival,  facilitate  their 
journey,  and  increase  their  numbers.  After 
earning  all  they  could  in  England,  they 
would  remit  what  they  had  saved  to  their 
own  country,  by  means  of  a  bank  or  post- 
office  order,  then  they  would  render  them- 
selves chargeable,  in  order  to  return  at  the 
public  expense.  In  conclusion,  he  must 
declare  that,  while  he  should  cordially  vote 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  with  the  intention 
of  shielding  the  Government  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  propounding  such  measures 
as  were  required  by  the  public  interest. 
On  question,  resolved  in  the  afirnuUvoe, 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  9, 1849. 

MiHUTBfl.]  Niw  MsMBCBS  SwoRM.  FoT  PortnBOttth, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Frandi  Thornhill  Baring,  Bt;  for  Kiogs. 
ton-upon-HuU,  Matthew  Talbot  Baina,  Esq. 

Pdruc  BiL^k— >°  Habeas  Corpui  Suspension  (Irdand). 
Reported. — ^Inland  Revenue. 

A  CoNVSRKifCK.    Ingrossing  and  Inrolmoit  of  Bills. 

PBTfTroirB  Prkbsivtrd.  By  Mr.  Ward,  Arom  Teadien  oC 
the  Schools  connected  with  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Shef- 
field, for  Referring  War  Disputes  to  Arbitration. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Mb.  a.  R.  ROBINSON  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  if  he  intended 
to  lay  his  resolution  on  the  suhject  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  upon  the  tahle  of  the 
House,  hefore  proposing  that  the  House; 
should  go  into  Committee  thereon? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  would  probably  recollect  that  some 
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discussion  took  place  upon  this  very  subject 
last  year,  when  he  stated  the  reason  why  he 
thought  it  would  he  inexpedient  that  the  re- 
solution should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  before  it  went  into  Committee.  The 
obvious  consequence  would  be  that  a  de- 
bate would  ensue  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair.  Believing,  then,  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  debate  to  take 
place  in  Committee,  he  must  decline,  as  he 
did  last  year,  putting  the  House  in  posses- 
sion of  the  resolution  until  he  haa  made 
his  explanation  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

RECTORY  OF  BISHOP  WEARMOUTH. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  rose  to  put  a  question 
tp  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  of 
which  he  had  already  given  notice,  and  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  eliciting  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  mode  in  which  the  patronage 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  a  recent  case.  It  had  been  gene- 
rally understood  that  when  the  Rectory  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  in  the  diocese  of  Dur- 
ham, should  become  vacant,  some  new  ar- 
rangement was  to  be  effected  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  of  that  wealthy 
rectory.  He  now  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  was  able  to  inform  the 
House  what  that  new  arrangement  was, 
more  particularly  whether  any  portion  of 
the  revenues  was  to  be  appropriated  to  other 
clergymen  and  chapelries  of  the  district? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that,  on  re- 
ceiving notiee-ef'the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
Horsman*s)  intention,  he  had  written  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  subject, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  quite 
optional  whether  he  chose  to  give  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  or  not.  The 
bishop,  had,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  did 
not  recognise  any  right  of  questioning  him 
on  the  subject,  unless  there  was  some 
general  inquiry  instituted;  but  t]|at  he  did 
not  object  to  give  such  information  as  was 
requisite  to  him  (Lord  J.  Russell).  When 
the  vacancy  occurred  in  the  rectory  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wellesley,  a  correspondence  took  place, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  deputation  from 
the  ancient  select  vestry  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth, accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  Sun- 
derland, who  waited  on  the  bishop.  The 
deputation  stated  to  his  lordship  their 
wishes  with  respect  to  the  new  division 
and  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 
rectory  of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  Those 
revenues  consisted  of  tithes,  the  rents  and 


profits  of  glebe  lands,  surplice  fees,  rents 
of  staiths  and  wayleaves,  and  rents  of 
coals.  The  deputation  proposed  that  the 
tithes,  the  glebe  rents,  and  the  surplice 
fees  should  go  to  the  rector  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  but  that  the  rents  of  staiths 
and  wayleaves,  and  of  coals,  should  bo 
vested  in  trustees,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
fund  out  of  which  an  increase  should  be 
made  to  the  incomes  of  the  four  other 
incumbents  of  the  parish  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth. The  bishop  took  the  proposal  into 
his  consideration,  and  having  consulted 
with  some  eminent  authorities  on  the 
subject,  he  made  an  arrangement  which 
corresponded  almost  with  the  letter  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  deputation — ^namely, 
the  tithes,  glebe,  and  surplice  fees,  were 
henceforward  to  go  to  the  rector  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth;  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
revenue,  arising  from  staiths,  wayleaves, 
and  coal  rents,  were  to  be  vested  in  trus- 
tees, to  form  a  fund  to  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  four  incumbents  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, Deptford,  Ryhope,  and  Hylton.  It 
appeared  that  the  whole  value  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Bishop  Wearmouth  was  3,828{., 
out  of  which  the  late  rector  paid  1,605{., 
leaving  2,223?.  for  himself.  Under  the 
new  division  about  1,200Z.  would  form  the 
rector's  income,  and  the  remainder  would 
be  divided  between  his  curates  and  the 
four  incumbents,  which  latter  would  have 
about  1,600Z.  divided  amongst  them.  The 
correspondence  had  ended  on  the  part  of 
the  deputation  by  their  sending  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  signed  on 
their  behalf  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  John 
Scott  :-— 

"  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Nov.  30. 
"  My  Lord — I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting 
your  lordship's  letter  of  the  27th  instant  to  a 
meeting  of  the  ancient  select  vestry,  held  this 
morning,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that, 
as  the  chairman  of  that  meeting,  I  should  convey 
to  your  lordship  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  your  lordship  has  received  the 
suggestions  we  ventured  to  make,  and  for  the 
great  anxiety  and  care  your  lordship  has  shown 
towards  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  great  and 
populous  parish.  The  appointments  and  arrange- 
ments your  lordship  has  made  appear  most  excel- 
lent, and,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we 
confidently  trust  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  every  class  of  the  inhabitants. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  Ac.  '*  John  Scott." 

Mr.  HORSMAN  asked  whether  ^e 
four  incumbents  were  to  have  the  1,600{. 
divided  amongst  them  at  once  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  from  die 
30th  of  May  the  staith  and  wayleave  rents 
and  coal  rents  were  to  be  paid  to  trusteei 
for  their  benefit. 
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SECEDING  CLERGYMEN. 

Mr.  granger  beged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  whether  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  bring  any  Bill  for- 
ward this  Session  to  relieve  clergymen  se- 
ceding from  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  penal  consequences  incurred  by  their 
preaching  in  other  places  of  worship  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  any  Bill  on  the  subject.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
(Mr.  Bouverie)  had  given  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion which  would  bring  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

IRISH  POOR  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  HENRY  wished  to  know  if  the 
number  of  the  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  was  to  be  augmented,  and  whe- 
ther the  name  of  Mr.  Bright  was  to  be 
added? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  to  propose  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Committee,  and  he  believed  it 
was  his  intention  to  add  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bright. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  wished  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  any 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Government 
to  carry  out,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  30th  of  May  last, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Bowring;  and  whether 
the  gross  receipt  of  revenue,  averaging 
about  7,000,000^.  per  annum,  which  had 
hitherto  been  stopped  in  its  progress  to 
the  Exchequer,  would  in  future  oe  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  placed  under  the 
direct  authority  and  control  of  Parliament. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  Government  to  carry  out  in  part  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  Bowring  on  the 
30th  of  May  last.  As  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  question,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  general  answer.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  sums 
which  were  received  would  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  real  purport 
of  the  resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Dr. 
Bowring)  was  to  bring  the  salaries,  allow- 
ances, and  other  payments  made  out  of 
the  gross  revenue,  annually  under  the  no- 
tice and  sanction  of  the  Hooae. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS  SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
(Ireland)  Bill  was  then  read. 

Mr.  0 'FLAHERTY  said,  that  he  had 
not  heard  one  single  argument  advanced 
which  could  induce  him  to  agree  to  the 
present  oppressive  measure.  It  was  stated 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  political  agitation  in  Ireland.  So 
far  from  there  being  any  symptoms  of  agi- 
tation in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  he 
believed  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  that 
country  amounted  to  an  absolute  disgust 
at  agitation.  But  it  was  constitutional 
agitation  that  the  Government  wanted  to 
suppress;  and  he  warned  the  House,  and 
English  Members  in  particular,  that  they 
were  arming  Ministers  with  a  power  which 
would  come  in  the  end  to  be  turned  against 
themselves,  and  used  to  put  down  freedom 
of  expression  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
The  present  measure  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  another  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tress which  existed  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land. He  would  not  oppose  that  vote. 
On  the  contrary,  he  warmly  advocated  the 
proposal  to  save  the  poor  starving  people 
from  death  by  hunger.  But  he  must  ex- 
press his  conviction  that  votes  for  the  re- 
lief of  Irish  distress  were  the  result  of  the 
misgovemment  of  that  country,  and  as 
long  as  the  present  system  of  governing 
her  continued,  so  long  would  similar  votes 
be  required.  He  had  looked  for  some 
large  measures  from  the  present  Ministry 
for  effecting  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  for  amend- 
ing her  institutions.  He  felt  disappointed, 
and  he  must  record  his  vote  agamst  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  deny  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
constitution  of  the  country  unimpaired; 
but  he  maintained  that  no  case  whatever 
had  been  made  out  by  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters to  justify  them  in  appealing  to  the 
House  at  this  moment  for  a  further  sut* 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  in 
1847  and  1848  to  give  his  support  to  the 
proposition  then  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  and  he  had  done  so  under  the 
conviction  that  tranquillity  and  the  absence 
of  political  excitement  were  essential  for 
the  social  amelioration  and  improvement  of 
the  country;  and  he  believed  that  every  man 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  certain 
parts  of  Ireland  admitted  at  the  time  the 
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necessity  of  some  such  measures  as  were 
then  proposed.  But  his  helief  was,  that 
on  no  occasion  whaterer  had  there  heen  a 
measure  like  that  now  hefore  the  House 
hrought  forward  on  such  slight  grounds  as 
at  present.  In  the  document  chiefly  relied 
upon  hy  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W. 
Somenrille),  when  introducing  this  Bill,  he 
(Mr.  Sadleir)  could  find  no  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  power  heing  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executire  Government. 
He  felt  bound,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  rural  population  of  some  of  the  pro- 
claimed districts  in  Ireland,  to  state  his 
conrictioU  that  they  were  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country — that  they 
were  devoted  to  the  person  and  Crown  of 
Her  Majesty — and  that  if  there  were  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  amongst  them, 
that  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  arose 
solely  from  the  policy  and  the  conduct 
pursued  hy  the  existing  Cabinet.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  stated,  in  his  letter, 
that — 

"  It  is  to  sectife  for  Ireland  this  contitiued  re- 
pose which  is  so  vitally  essential  to  her  prosperity, 
to  protect  the  country  from  the  renewal  of  an 
agitation  for  objects  that  cannot  be  attained,  and 
which  for  many  years  has  disturbed  its  tran- 

Suillity,  scaring  away  capital,  destroying  confl- 
ence,  and  rendering  impossible  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  industry,  that  I  desire  strongly  to  im- 
press on  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  impor- 
tance of  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  renewal  of 
those  powers  which  the  11th  and  12th  Victoria, 
0.  S6,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exect^tire  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland." 

Now,  he  would  beg  to  remind  the  House, 
that  it  was  not  a  country  where  the  consti- 
tution was  suspended — it  was  not  a  coun- 
try where  the  personal  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject was  allowed  to  hang  on  the  breath  or 
dictation  of  an  individual,  that  the  enter- 
prising and  the  speculative  would  choose 
as  the  field  of  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise. He  had  heard  that  if  they  desired 
to  scare  away  capital,  and  to  drive  the 
peaceable  and  industrious  portion  of  the 
population  out  of  the  country,  the  best 
course  to  adopt  was  to  continue  this  mise- 
rable, this  wretched  make-shift  policy 
which  the  present  Cabinet  pursued.  It 
was  not  where  an  armed  soldiery  mixed  in 
the  social  policy  of  the  country  that  indus- 
try and  enterprise  were  likely  to  flourish. 
As  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  it 
was  not  just,  or  discreet,  or  fair,  to  place 
the  continuance  of  this  measure  on  the 
ground  of  a  necessity  existing  for  the  pre- 
vention of  agitation  for  that  or  any  other 
legitimate  object.  On  the  contrary,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Somenrille) 


had  distinctly  declared  that  this  Bill  was 
not  intended  to  prevent  agitation  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Union.  It  appeared  from  the 
letter  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  only 
120  persons  had  been  arrested  under  the 
Bill  of  last  Session;  but  the  House  was 
not  informed  what  number  of  these  per- 
sons were  still  in  custody.  If  but  six  per- 
sons still  remained  imprisoned  under  these 
extraordinary  powers,  it  would  furnish  a 
strong  argument  against  the  measure.  He 
had  had  occasion  during  the  period  of 
greatest  excitement  in  Ireland  last  year, 
to  propose,  at  a  meeting  of  the  humbler 
classes,  in  one  of  the  proclaimed  districts, 
the  health  of  Her  Majesty,  and  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  it  was  received  with 
a  de^ee  of  enthusiasm  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  society  in  the  empire. 
He  then  felt  anxious  to  propose  a  similar 
compliment  to  the  Nobleman  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land; but  he  could  not  succeed,  as  he 
found  it  impossible  to  sever  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  (Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon) from  that  of  the  Ministers  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  Government  to  remember,  that  the 
Irish  people  were  remarkable  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  the  tenacity  of 
their  political  recollections.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  now  be  expected  to  forget 
that  the  present  Ministry,  when  in  opposi- 
tion, had  put  forward  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  in  the  strongest  manner.  The 
Government  should  remember  that  the 
Irish  people  were  not  a  nation  of  barba- 
rians— that  they  were  not  a  set  of  unmiti- 
gated boors — that  the  light  of  education 
had  been  extended  to  them  ;  and  they 
were  not,  therefore,  likely  so  soon  to 
forget  the  time  when  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  carried 
his  opposition  to  the  coercion  system  so 
far  as  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  a  night 
in  protesting  against  the  payment  of  25,000 
men  who  had  been  employed  in  enforcing 
the  Queen's  authority  in  Ireland,  or  when 
he  had  so  strongly  dwelt  on  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.  When  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  thus  excited  hopes,  that  it 
was  to  be  admitted  were  extravagant,  he 
ought  at  all  events  to  have  availed  himself 
of  those  great  exigencies  which  had  oc- 
curred since  his  accession  to  office,  presid- 
ing as  he  did  over  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  all  parties  were  anxious,  and  united, 
and  willing  to  give  him  a  cordial  and  ffene- 
roua  support  in  the  introduction  and  dis- 
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cussion  of  any  system  of  policy  of  a  com- 
prehensive character  calculated  to  ame- 
liorate the  miseries  and  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
took  occasion  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  dispensation  of  the  millions 
of  the  puhlic  funds  in  Ireland;  and  he  cast 
the  hlame  of  that  lavish  expenditure  upon 
the  gentry  and  the  ratepayers  of  Ireland, 
alleging  that  they  had  within  themselves 
the  power  of  directing  into  more  produc- 
tive channels  the  expenditure  of  that  im- 
mense fund.  The  nohle  Lord,  however, 
omitted  to  inform  the  House  that  there 
was  no  discretion  whatever  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  those  funds  with  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, hut  that  the  whole  responsibility  and 
control  rested  with  the  Government.  Could 
anything  he  more  disheartening  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  than  the  exhibition  which 
three  Members  of  the  Government  had 
made  during  the  last  week  in  that  House  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  the  first  instance,  assured  them 
that  the  question  of  the  area  of  taxation  in 
connexion  with  the  poor-law  was  one  of 
such  importance  and  difficulty  that  it  was 
impossible  to  legislate  upon  it,  and  that 
the  matter  should  he  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. In  the  same  week,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  informed  the  House  that  that 
vital  question  was  to  form  no  portion  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  appalling  destitution  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  but  he  had  no  remedy  to 
propose.  [The  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  here  interrupted  by  a  Message 
ft*om  the  House  of  Lords  requesting  a 
Conference.  The  hon.  Member  resumed.] 
He  was  about  to  refer,  he  said,  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  illustrative  of  the  undecided  and 
the  divided  state  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
had  created  in  Ireland  so  jnuch  distrust  of 
the  legislative  capacity  of  this  House.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
when  called  upon  to  state  his  opinion  as  to 
the  principles  and  details  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  did  not  state  to  the  House  the  opin- 
ion which  he  had  formed,  and  contented 
himself  with  assuring  the  House  that  he 
had  formed  certain  opinions  which  he 
would  lay  before  the  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
had  intimated  in  the  most  direct  manner 
that  he  was  favourable  to  a  diminution  in 


the  area  of  taxation,  while  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
assured  the  House  last  Session,  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  the  area  of 
taxation.  He  cpuld  not  help  saying,  that 
this  condition  of  the  Minister  forcibly  re* 
called  to  his  recollection  a  story  of  the  late 
Chief  Baron  0 'Grady,  who  being  called 
upon  to  decide  a  complex  and  difficult  legal 
question,  on  which  his  two  colleagues,  Ba- 
ron M*Lellan  and  Baron  Foster,  had  given 
opinions  diametrically  opposite,  his  lord- 
ship answered,  in  that  brief  and  laconic 
manner  which  so  remarkably  characterised 
him — **  I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  my 
learned  brother  M'Lellan,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  by  my  learned  brother  Foster." 
So  he  expected  to  hear  the  noble  Lord 
state  to  the  Committee,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  with  the  right  hon.  the 
Home  Secretary,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
by  his  Friend  and  relative  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  this  indication 
of  all  want  of  decision  upon  important 
questions,  on  which  rested  the  development 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  that 
was  the  true  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  in  Ireland.  Nothing  had  yet 
emanated  from  the  present  Administration 
but  successive  promises  and  successive  pro- 
fessions. There  was  among  that  Adminis- 
tration either  a  want  of  disposition,  or  a 
want  of  legislative  capacity,  or  a  want  of 
that  political  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  country.  No  steps  had  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  staple  industry  and  staple 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  no  measure  had 
been  introduced  for  maintaining  the  selltng 
and  setting  the  value  of  land,  and  therefore 
the  people  were  driven  to  despondency. 
And  even  if  the  noble  Lord  (Loid  J.  Rus- 
sell) were  now  to  come  forward  and  an- 
nounce some  comprehensive  system  for  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  he,  for  one,  would 
have  no  faith  or  confidence  in  such  a  decla- 
ration, though  if  those  declarations  were 
realised,  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than 
he  should.  He  distrusted  them  because  he 
saw  among  them  no  humble  and  unos- 
tentatious habits — no  industry  and  appli- 
cation brought  to  bear  upon  Irish  questions 
— none  of  those  primary  movements  made, 
on  which  the  construction,  the  preparation, 
and  the  introduction  of  remedial  measures, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  or 
party  questions,  ought  to  rest.  They  found 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time 
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and  his  energies  between  his  Parliamentary 
duties  in  the  House,  his  official  duties  in 
the  Irish  Office,  and  his  administrative  du- 
ties as  an  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 
He  thought  the  first  arrangement  in  the 
way  of  improyement  was  the  retirement  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  from  one  or  other 
of  these  duties,  as  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  £nd  time  properly  to  discharge 
them  both;  and  he  had  forgotten  to  say 
that  if  they  intended  to  introduce  measures 
of  improyement,  the  sooner  they  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  one  of  the  Irish  law 
officers  should  be  introduced  to  this  House 
the  better.  If  they  failed  in  doing  that, 
they  would  he  condemned  to  the  miserable 
repetition  of  the  wretched  bungling  of  last 
Session,  when  measures  were  introduced 
by  Gentlemen  who,  however  great  their 
acquirements  might  be,  were  ignorant  of 
the  laws,  the  habits,  or  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland.  He  believed  that  the  present 
proposition,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
other  proposition  to  vote  50,000^.  for  Irish 
distress,  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  existing  Administration  to 
continue  in  office,  and  to  resist  the  wide- 
spread spirit  of  disaffection  and  disappoint- 
ment which  was  prevalent  in  every  district 
in  Ireland.  It  was  idle  to  pretend  that 
the  measure  was  introduced  to  allay  poli- 
tical excitement.  The  people  of  Ireland 
were  not  in  a  spirit  which  would  dispose 
them  to  receive  the  poison  that  might  be 
spread  among  them  by  political  firebrands, 
but  they  were  in  a  disposition  to  turn  their 
attention  to  those  questions  on  which  the 
social  regeneration  of  the  country  depend- 
ed. They  were  anxious  to  consider  and  to 
examine  any  proposition  which  might  be 
brought  forward  in  that  House  to  improve 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
for  the  security  and  protection  of  indus- 
trious, skilful,  and  enterprising  tenants. 
They  were  discontented,  because  of  the 
physical  wretchedness  of  the  country — 
they  were  discontented,  because  no  means 
were  taken  to  enable  those  individuals  tO 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  industry, 
who  were  now  forced  to  become  mendi- 
cants in  the  workhouses — they  were  dis- 
satisfied, because  three  millions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  utter  destitution — they  were  dis- 
contented because  no  measure  had  ema- 
nated from  the  Government  calculated  to 
relieve  their  distress,  or  to  bring  into 
operation  that  capital  which  he  believed 
was  to  be  found  in  all  needful  abundance 
in  Ireland  itself.     He  thought  it  would  be 


well  for  the  Government  to  consider  whe- 
ther a  measure  to  allow  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land to  invest  its  surplus  capital,  by  way 
of  mortgage,  in  the  land  of  Ireland,  would* 
not  be  an  agreeable  substitute  for  a  Coer- 
cion Bill.  It  would  also  be  well  for  them 
to  consider  whether  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  better  management  of  that  mass  of 
landed  property  which  was  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would 
not  be  found  a  great  improvement.  He 
would  ask,  was  it  wise,  was  it  just,  was  it 
statesmanlike  to  introduce  a  Bill  last  year, 
which  would  cast  into  the  management  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  still  more  of  Irish 
property  ?  Tet  that  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill.  You 
had  not  increased  the  facilities  for  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  landed  property  in  Ireland, 
but  you  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
every  inheritor  and  creditor  to  place  the 
property  under  the  control  and  operation 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Had  you  not 
continually  inveighed  against  the  evil  re- 
sults which  ensued  from  the  introduction 
of  landed  property  into  Ireland?  Could 
any  one  look  at  the  property  of  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  at  this 
moment  the  landlord — at  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  people  on  these  estates — 
without  regretting  that  Government  was 
not  guided  by  sounder  principles?  And 
would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  substi- 
tute for  the  present  Bill  one  which  would 
entitle  and  compel  the  trustees  of  Trinity 
College  to  a  better  management  of  their 
vast  territorial  possessions  in  Ireland  ? 
Hon.  Members  had  heard  much  of  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  middlemen  in  Ireland, 
and  yet  it  was  a  fact  that  the  collegiate 
estates  were  constantly  demised,  not  to  the 
tenant  occupiers,  but  to  a  middleman,  and 
it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  managers 
whether  he  lived  one  mile  or  1,000  miles 
from  the  estate.  Two  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  occurred  only  last  year, 
where  the  lands  fell  out  of  lease,  and  the 
former  lessees  declined  to  renew  them,  but 
gave  their  opinion  to  the  managers,  that 
the  tenant  occupiers  should  be  the  imme- 
diate tenants.  The  tenants  themselves 
were  anxious  for  such  an  arrangement, 
and  offered  a  rent  amounting  to  the  full 
value  of  the  land;  but  the  managers,  in 
their  wisdom,  thought  proper  to  reject  the 
offer,  and  to  demise  the  land  in  each  in- 
stance to  middlemen,  who  were  absentees, 
and  who  gave  rents  under  those  offered  by 
the  occupying  tenants.  Would  it  not  also 
be  wise  if  the  Government  would  turn  their 
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attention  to  the  condition  of  the  landsman- 
aged  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission? 
The  pages  of  the  blue  books  and  official 
reports  abounded  with  information  of  the 
destitute  condition  of  individuals  who  were 
located  on  property  held  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission.  In  one  instance  it  was 
proved  that  sixty  families  on  one  estate 
held  by  that  commission  were  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  outdoor  relief;  and  there  was  in- 
contestable evidence  to  show  that  if  these 
sixty  families  were  provided  for,  the  desti- 
tution on  the  remaining  property  of  the 
district  would  be  merely  nominal.  They 
were  willing  to  emigrate  to  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  colonies;  but  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  refused  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  sixty  families  were  left 
to  weigh  down  the  energy,  the  industry, 
and  the  self-reliance  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Government  had  ventured  to  lec- 
ture Irishmen  on  the  importance  of  self- 
reliance.  He  fully  agreed  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  principle;  but  he  told  them 
that  they  had  already  done  more  to  break 
down  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  than  the 
legislation  of  a  Session  could  cure.  The 
object  of  the  Government  should  be  to 
devise  some  direct  and  speedy  means  to 
induce  the  industrious,  the  skilful,  and  the 
solvent  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  continue 
in  the  country  —  to  hold  out  to  them  some 
direct  and  intelligible  inducement  to  show 
that  it  would  be  for  their  own  interest  and 
prosperity  to  continue  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  It  would  be  well  if  any  measures 
could  be  adopted  to  induce  capitalists  to 
take  courage,  and  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  safe  for  them  to  invest  their  capital, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
amount  of  poor-rates  and  taxation.  They 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  popu- 
lation in  Ireland  could  not,  for  a  century  to 
come,  execute  the  requisite  labour  which 
was  incidental  to  the  improvement  of  the 
cultivable  land  alone.  By  requisite  labour 
he  meant  the  necessary  drainage,  the  for- 
mation of  good  fencing,  and  the  erection 
of  suitable  farm  buildings.  He  felt  certaiu 
that  there  was  abundance  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land itself  to  improve  the  country,  and  to 
employ  the  agricultural  population.  He 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  important  and  ap- 
palling fact,  that  of  the  thirteen  millions 
of  rental  in  the  country,  no  less  than  five 
millions  must  change  hands.  No  legisla- 
tion, no  event,  no  harvest,  could  prevent 
the  inevitable  sale  and  conversion  of  land 
to  that  effect;  and  that  fact  ought  to  force 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  di- 


recting their  attention  to  all  the  laws  that 
related  to  the  devising  the  sale  and  the 
transfer  of  lands  in  Ireland.  These  were 
plain  practical  subjects  for  which  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  issue  a  commission.  But 
he  would  ask  them,  was  it  wise  to  act  as 
they  did  last  year,  when,  at  the  fag  end  of 
the  Session,  they  introduced  a  Bill  which, 
he  acknowledged,  contained  some  impor- 
tant improvements — he  meant  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  leases  by  way  of  covenants  of 
perpetual  renewal — a  Bill  which  was  first 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  a  shape  and  form 
which  no  man  practically  acquainted  with 
Ireland  could  give  his  assent  to;  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Eussell)  afterwards 
introduced  in  a  much  amended  form,  but 
which,  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  opposi- 
tion, was  again  withdrawn.  He  would  ask, 
was  it  becoming  in  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  to  introduce  a  Bill  which 
had  paralysed  the  industry  of  the  country, 
adopting  a  new  principle  of  elective  fran- 
chise, and  then  immediately  withdrawing 
it  again  ?  Was  that  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  Government  ?  Did  it  not 
give  just  reason  to  reproach  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  abandoned  all  their  old 
principles,  and  with  having  adopted  an  in- 
verted system  ?  Something  had  been  said 
about  the  necessity  of  preventing  clamour 
in  Ireland.  He  asked,  was  it  not  well 
that  there  should  be  clamour  in  Ireland, 
so  long  as  grievances,  such  as  no  other  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  globe  endured,  were 
allowed  to  continue  imredressed  ?  Was  it 
not  natural  that  clamour  should  continue 
so  long  as  the  masses  were  suffering  mis- 
eries which  were  unknown  in  any  oilier 
civilised  portion  of  the  globe  ?  Adopting 
the  idea  of  Burke,  he  would  say,  it  was 
better  that  the  slumbers — that  was  to  say, 
the  apathy  of  the  Treasury  bench  should 
be  broken  by  the  alarm  of  the  fire-bell, 
than  that  they,  their  families,  and  their 
property,  should  perish  in  the  flames. 
Thanking  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  had  heard  him,  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Sir  H.  W.  BAREON  opposed  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government,  because  it  would 
give  pahulum  to  the  dangerous  and  dis- 
affected in  Ireland.  It  was  the  most  un- 
wise course  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Go- 
vernment could  possibly  have  adopted  in 
the  present  state  and  condition  of  the 
country.  He  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
speak  in  such  strong  terms  of  diM>ppro- 
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bation.  But  such  was  his  fenrent  and  de- 
cided opinion.  At  the  present  moment 
there  was  no  tendency,  nor  did  the  Go- 
vernment aliege  there  was,  to  political  ex- 
citement in  Ireland.  This  he  knew,  that 
many  who  had  opposed  him  at  the  last 
Waterford  election  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Meagher,  the  Young  Ireland  candidate, 
now  deeply  regretted  the  course  they  had 
taken,  and  were  now  quite  disabused  of 
the  delusion  then  so  prevalent.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  that  in  pressing  on  this  measure 
they  were  adopting  a  course  which  was 
sure  to  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  Ireland.  According  to  Go- 
vernment logic,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter 
whether  a  country  was  tranquil  or  sedi- 
tious. When  the  country  was,  to  a  small 
extent,  disaffected,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act  was  demanded  to  tranquil- 
lise  it;  now,  when  all  was  peace,  the  same 
measure  of  coercion  was  asked  for,  lest  dis- 
turbances should  break  out  again.  Such 
reasoning  might  do  for  Algiers,  but  surely 
it  would  not  find  acceptance  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  plausible 
argument  advanced  for  this  BiU  was,  that 
the  country  was  not,  although  tranquil, 
generally  so  well  affected  as  the  Govern- 
ment could  wish^  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  such  an  argument  put  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  was  the 
head  of  the  liberal  party.  Would  the  noble 
Lord  have  attempted  to  use  such  an  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  English  Chai'tists  ? 
Would  England,  would  Englishmen,  when 
Chartism  had  been  put  down,  have  support- 
ed the  noble  Lord  if  he  had  said,  "The 
Chartists  have  been  put  down,  all  fear  of 
disturbance  is  at  an  end;  but  as  they  are 
still  discontented,  I  demand  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act?"  What  he 
(Sir  H.  W.  Barron)  wanted  to  know  was, 
whether  or  no  the  Irish  people  were  living 
under  the  British  constitution.  He  could 
tell  the  House  that  until  they  were — until 
they  had  an  equal  share  of  British  rights 
and  privileges,  there  would  never  be  peace 
or  tranquillity  in  Ireland.  They  had  ex- 
pected something  very  different  from  the 
present  measure  on  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  looked  for  measures  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  people,  and  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country.  They  expected  to  have  heard 
some  proposition  for  reclaiming  the  waste 
lands,  or  for  givmg  some  additional  sti- 
mulus to  the  landed  proprietors  to  till  and 
improve  their  properties  hy  draining,  sub- 


soiling,  or  other  works  that  would  give  em- 
ployment to  the  labouring  population-^ 
these  were  the  things  hB  had  looked  for  on 
the  opening  of  the  Session.  A  great  deal  waA 
being  constantly  said  about  the  laziness  of 
the  Celt;  all  he  could  say  was,  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  the  people  were  only  too  anx- 
ious to  be  employed,  and  when  employed 
they  gave  full  vsdue  for  their  wages.  The 
landlords  had  also  come  in  for  their  share  oi 
censure.  In  the  Times  of  that  very  day, 
there  was  an  article  charging  the  landlords 
with  having  caused  all  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  minute  subdivision  of  thjeir 
properties.  He  could  tell  the  Times,  Omt 
for  the  last  twenty  years  the  landlords  <tf 
Ireland  had  been  using  their  utmost  enr 
deavours  to  diminish  the  number  of  small 
holdings.  But  they  had  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  of  which  he  could  give  an 
instance  which  had  happened  within  his 
own  experience.  He  hiA  a  small  property 
within  seven  miles  of  Waterford,  which 
about  thirty  years  ago  was  let  on  a  long 
lease.  On  this  property,  which  was  only 
150  acres,  the  tenant  had  squatted  forty- 
two  under  tenants,  each  of  whom  had  paid 
him  51, ,  10^.,  or  \5L  premium  on  entering 
upon  their  holdings.  How  was  the  head 
landlord  to  be  held  accountable  for  such  %, 
state  of  things  as  this  ?  He  was  no  more 
accountable  for  the  misery  of  those  forty- 
two  cottiers  than  was  the  writer  in  the 
Times  himself.  It  was  very  unfortunate 
that  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  they 
were  talking  or  writing  about,  should  make 
such  assertions.  It  was  thus  that  preju- 
dices were  raised  against  the  Irish  land- 
lands  as  a  class  and  body,  and  thus  it  was 
that  they  were  doomed  to  destruction — 
Delenda  est  Carthago  was  the  crv-^**  De- 
stroy the  Irish  landlords  utterly.  *  It  was 
ignorance  and  malice  combined,  which  in- 
duced those  persons,  who  must  give  some- 
thing to  feed  the  vanity  and  bad  passions 
of  their  readers  to  raise  such  an  outcry. 
He  warned  the  House  and  the  Government 
against  the  course  they  were  pursuing. 
They  would  find  that,  by  stimulating  inr 
dustry  and  employment,  they  would  create 
peace,  content,  and  happiness  throughout 
the  country.  Let  them  by  remedial  mea- 
sures bring  in  a  good  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill,  give  the  farmer  an  interest  in  kis 
land,  and  they  would  soon  see  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  English  manufacturers  had  an  interest 
in  promoting  that  welfare,  for  the  Irish 
were  their  best  customers.  They  took 
millions  upon  millions  of  the  produet^  of 
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Manchester,  of  Leeds,  and  of  Birmingham; 
and  as  they  became  more  prosperous,  their 
consumption  would  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
In  his  opinion,  English  and  Irish  interests 
were  identical,  and  you  could  not  injure 
one  without  sensibly  impairing  the  other. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  wished 
to  state  briefly  his  reasons  for  refusing  his 
assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  only  consideration  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  matter  were  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  individual 
who  was  to  administer  the  law,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  would 
make  him  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  hesitate  to 
refuse  to  entrust  such  powers  to  him.  But 
it  would  be  a  bad  principle  to  grant  uncon- 
stitutional powers  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  administrator.  The 
reasons,  therefore,  which  were  put  forward 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  for  demanding 
the  continuance  of  those  powers,  should  be 
examined  by  themselves  and  upon  their 
own  merits;  and  in  his  (Mr.  S.  Crawford's) 
opinion  those  reasons  were  totally  insuffi- 
cient.    The  first  question  was,  that — 

"  On  the  part  of  those  engaged  with  the  late 
treasonable  movement,  no  indication  whatever  of 
Borrow  or  repentance  for  their  misdeeds  had  been 
observed." 

He  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  submitted  that  that 
should  be  no  element  of  consideration  in 
the  question.  The  particular  opinions  of 
one  set  of  politicians  should  not  be  put 
forward  as  a  consideration  on  which  the 
acts  of  that  House  should  be  founded. 
The  second  reason  put  forward  by  Lord 
Clarendon  was — 

**  That  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
recent  orderly  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  disturbances  prevailed,  or  were 
threatened,  proceeded  from  any  improved  feeling 
as  regarded  either  the  law  or  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment." 

Such  a  supposition  was  quite  inadmissible 
as  a  reason  in  so  serious  a  case.  The 
third  was,  that  the  Executive  Government 
had  not  the  support  of  the  people  in  sup- 
pressing the  late  insurrection ;  and  the 
fourth,  that  the  population  in  the  pro- 
claimed districts  had  not  delivered  up  their 
arms  when  called  upon.  Now,  there  should 
not  be  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  latter 
fact.  It  was  a  natural  feeling  that  in  dis- 
turbed times  people  should  be  in  possession 
of  arms  for  the  protection  of  their  houses, 
their  families,  and  their  persons.  And 
these  being  all  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  for  demanding  the  great 
powers  which  he  sought,  he  (Mr.  Craw- 


ford) submitted  to  the  House  that  they  were 
not  sufficient.  But  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  give  reasons  for  putting  Ireland 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution;  the  ob- 
jects to  be  gained  by  such  a  course  should 
be  stated  also.  And  what  were  they?  The 
object  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rue- 
sell)  had  chiefly  in  view  was  the  repression 
of  political  agitation.  Now,  that  poHtical 
agitation  which  had  gone  on  for  many 
years  in  Ireland  existed  no  longer;  and  he 
asked  the  House,  was  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  believe  that  any  man  existed,  or 
was  likely  to  exist  for  many  years  to  come, 
who  was  or  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
on  again  such  an  agitation  as  that  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  a  deceased  hon. 
Gentleman  ?  It  was  impossible.  He  wish- 
ed to  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  deceased;  but  he  (Mr.  Crawford) 
was  always  of  opinion  that  that  agitation 
was  delusive  in  its  character,  and  that  it 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
now  impossible  to  renew  that  agitation 
again.  There  might  be,  indeed,  an  honest 
open  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  did  not  know  that  there  might  not  be 
large  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  repeal  of  the  Union;  but  he  de- 
nied that  there  could  ever  again  be  such 
agitation  as  that  which  was  gone  by.  He 
had  opposed  the  Treason  and  Felony  Bill, 
because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
remedial  measures,  and  had  expressed  his 
conviction  that  until  such  measures  were 
proposed  and  carried,  there  would  never  be 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.  He  should  oppose 
the  present  measure  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  because  Government  had  taken  no 
steps  to  redeem  the  pledges  made  in  the 
course  of  last  Session.  He  opposed  it  as 
an  Irishman,  because  it  deprived  his  coun- 
trymen of  their  rights;  and  as  an  English 
Member,  because  he  believed  that  it  might 
form  a  precedent  for  the  future  coercion  of 
his  constituents. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  if  the  Char- 
tists had  ever  got  the  length  of  necessita- 
ting the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  few  English  Members  would  have 
hesitated  to  consent  to  a  further  suspen- 
sion on  the  credit  of  the  Government.  But 
there  were  many  English  Members  now 
who  were  anxious  to  show  that,  though 
fully  disposed  to  support  the  Government 
in  every  necessary  power,  they  were  also 
jealous  of  every  suspension  of  pqpular 
rights.  More  Members  than  himself  were 
in  straits  with  their  constituencies  on  this 
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point;  for  Irish  Members  would  be  much 
mistaken  if  they  believed  there  was  not  a 
strong  Irish  feeling  among  the  constituen- 
cies, and  a  strong  disposition  in  English 
Members  to  unite  in  every  way  they  deem- 
ed practicable  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  less  fortunate  portion  of  the  empire. 
He  hoped  Members  with  these  feelings 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
them  by  voting  for  a  reduction  of  the  pe- 
riod of  extension  in  Committee;  and  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  that,  he  should  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  it  had  not  been 
his  intention  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill  to 
offer  a  single  observation  upon  it,  but  that 
after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
opinion,  particularly  when  he  found  an  hon. 
Member,  possessed  of  the  pure  intentions 
of  the  gallant  Colonel,  imposed  upon  by 
such  a  letter  as  that  written  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  Now,  when  the  present  mea- 
sure was  first  brought  before  the  House, 
he  (Mr.  Osborne)  gave  it  a  willing  support, 
because  he  considered  then  that  Ireland 
was  placed  in  a  very  perilous  position,  that 
the  insurrection  was  not  a  mock  one,  and 
that  a  single  success  upon  the  part  of  the 
rebels  would  have  plunged  the  country  in 
blood.  But  he  must  say  that  there  was  a 
different  state  of  things  in  Ireland  now. 
Without  at  all  depreciating  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  he  thought  there  had. been 
a  most  unnecessary  mead  of  .adulation  paid 
that  noble  Lord,  and  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  see  what  his  Lordship  had  done 
to  warrant  the  general  conspiracy  of  all 
parties  to  bow  down  before  his  shrine.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  simply  done  what  any 
other  able  general  officer  would  do.  He 
had  had  an  army  of  30,000  men,  com- 
manded by  most  able  officers,  besides  the 
patronage  of  Dublin  Castle  at  his  disposal, 
and  with  that  assistance,  he  had  succeeded 
in  putting  down  the  factious  proceedings 
in  Tipperary.  He  was  quite  prepared  to 
give  credit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  to 
the  Government,  had  they  proposed  some 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  future  policy 
of  Ireland,  and  not,  what  he  would  call, 
the  policy  of  kicks  and  halfpence  now 
proposed — the  object  of  which  was  to  take 
away  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Had  the 
overtures  lately  made  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration  to  a  distin- 
guished individual  on  the  opposite  benches 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  been  successful,  he  (Mr. 
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Osborne)  confessed  that  he  should  have 
felt  more  strong  confidence  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Government  plans,  for  then  he  would 
have  felt  that,  at  least  one  statesman  and 
a  man  of  great  administrative  ability  had 
joined  the  Ministry.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  left  the  noble  Lord's  party  on  the  Irish 
Church  question— that  he  left  them  in  the 
year  1834,  because  of  their  views  on  the 
Appropriation  Clause ;  and  yet  now,  in 
1849,  the  Whig  Government  were  making 
overtures  in  their  necessity  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  years  before  se- 
parated frdm  them  on  a  vital  question. 
He  (Mr.  Osborne)  knew  that  this  Irish 
subject  was  a  disagreeable  one  to  speak 
about,  because  hon.  Gentlemen  were  so 
intent  on  glorifying  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon; but  he  felt  and  believed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  government  in  Ireland 
was  not  founded  on  public  opinion,  but 
on  Her  Majesty's  Army.  The  Govern- 
ment were  now  about  to  suspend  the  Ha- 
ber.4  Corpus  Act.  What  position  would 
they  be  in  at  the  end  of  six  months  ? 
Were  they  to  go  on  perpetually  suspend- 
ing this  Act,  and  calling  for  grants  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ?  because  as  yet 
those  were  the  only  two. measures  for 
Ireland  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  propounded.  One  night  they  came 
down  to  the  House  and  asked  for  a 
grant  of  50,000^,  and  the  next  they  came 
down  and  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Did  they  call  this 
government?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
Devon  Commission?  Why,  that  after  a 
great  expense  had  been  incurred,  an<f  many 
blue  books  presented,  that  Commission  did 
nothing  more  than  saddle  the  Consolidated 
Fund  with  the  payment  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. That  Commission  concluded 
its  report  in  1843,  and  from  that  da}'  to 
this  all  that  was  done  was  to  saddle  the 
payment  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  Government  were 
now  coming  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  again, 
and  when  they  had  pulled  that  string 
sufficiently  long,  they  then  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  dissented  from 
this  plan,  and  also  from  the  letter  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  he  considered  die-- 
graceful.  The  gallant  Colonel  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House  was  for  suspend- 
ing the  Act  for  three  months;  but  he  (Mr. 
Osborne)  would  not  consent  to  its  suspen- 
sion for  one  day  longer,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  and  he  was  sure  it  was 
not  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice, 
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He  wished  to  know  what  had  hecome  of  all 
the  measures  which  the  nohle  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  considered 
necessary  some  time  since  to  cure  the  evils 
of  Ireland  ?  What  had  hecome  of  the  Irish 
Church  question,  and  all  the  other  mea- 
sures and  plans  which  the  nohle  Lord  was 
to  hring  forward  on  coming  into  office? 
Why  had  he,  as  an  honest  man,  turned  out 
the  Government  of  the  right  hon.  Memher 
for  Tamworth,  if  he  was  not  prepared  with 
some  grand  scheme  for  Ireland  ?  He  (Mr. 
Oshorne)  contended  that  the  party  to  which 
he  helonged  had  heen  fraudulently  im- 
posed upon  at  the  time  they  turned  out 
the  late  Government,  which  he  helieved 
in  his  conscience  was  an  honest  Govern- 
ment, merely  to  put  a  select  family 
circle  in  office.  He  knew  that  this  was 
the  feeling  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  nohle 
Lord  had  utterly  destroyed  the  remnant 
of  the  Whig  party  in  that  country,  he- 
cause  no  man  would  now  come  forward  on 
the  hustings  and  gain  the  votes  of  an  Irish 
constituency  hy  saying  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  Whigs.  Let  the  nohle  Lord  tell  the 
House  what  was  the  policy  he  intended  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  Ireland  if  this  perpe- 
tual system  was  to  go  on  of  suspending  the 
Haheas  Corpus  Act  and  granting  money. 
He  regretted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
thought  it  right  to  reflect  on  the  men  who 
were  now  paying  the  penalty  of  their  crimes 
in  a  gaol,  and  to  state  that  he  saw  no  "signs 
of  contrition  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
had  participated  in  the  late  disturhances. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
her for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  in  his 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union;  hut 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  throwing 
power  into  that  hon.  Memher *s  hands, 
and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  repeal 
agitation,  hy  proposing  such  a  measure 
as  the  present ;  and  he,  for  one,  would 
cheerfully  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  ohserved,  that  last 
Session,  on  the  second  night  on  which  the 
House  sat,  they  had  heen  called  upon  to 
pass  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  Soon 
after,  they  had  heen  called  upon  to  pass 
another;  and  ahout  the  termination  of  the 
Session,  they  had  heen  asked  to  suspend 
the  Haheas  Corpus  Act.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions he  had  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to 
vote  with  the  minorities;  hut  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  felt  that  there  were  then  some 
grounds  for  calling  for  these  coercive  mea- 
sures. It  was  then  said,  and  truly,  that 
an  active  and  angry  agitation  was  heing 
carried  on  in  Ireland.     It  was  then  said, 


and  truly,  that  in  many  instances  the  law 
was  violated,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had 
found  some  difficulty  in  recording  his  vote 
against  any  measure  of  coercion.  But 
upon  the  present  occasion  he  felt  no  diffi- 
culty at  all.  He  had  read  the  dehates 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, and  he  could  find  in  them  no  argu- 
ment to  justify  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
heas Corpus  Act  until  ne^t  September. 
Ireland  was  found  profoundly  tranquil. 
He  feared  that  that  was  the  tranquillity  of 
poverty.  It  was  almost  the  tranquillity 
of  the  grave.  The  physical,  and  almost 
the  mental,  energies  of  the  population  were 
so  prostrate  that  the  people  were  not  at 
present  in  a  fighting  humour.  The  last 
fight  ended  with  the  row  at  Ballingary, 
which  some  persons  had  facetiously  called 
the  Waterloo  of  the  revolution.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Now  he  saw  nothing  improper  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  writing  a  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  givmg  his  opinion  as  to  what 
course  of  policy  ought  to  he  pursued  in 
Ireland.  He  thought  it  a  proper  thing  in 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  to  give  advice;  but  whe- 
ther the  House  ought  to  adopt  that  advice 
was  quite  another  question.  For  his  own 
part  he  was  not  inclined,  in  this  instance^ 
to  follow  the  counsels  which  had  been 
given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  Osborne).  It  was  said  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
approbation.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  did  not 
think  so.  He  thought  that  he  had  done 
much  to  deserve  approbation.  He  had  re- 
fused to  arm  the  Orange  yeomanry  against 
the  Catholic  population;  he  had  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  country;  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was  anxious  to 
support  his  government,  that  ho  was  sorry 
that  the  letter  in  question  had  been  written 
— a  letter  which,  if  it  should  be  acted  upon, 
would  be  productive  of  deep  and  lasting 
injury  to  Lord  Clarendon's  administration. 
He  understood  that  one  paragraph  of  that 
letter  had  been  misinterpreted.  He  un- 
derstood that  it  was  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  agitation  carried  on  by 
peaceable  and  legitimate  means  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  but  it  was  intended 
to  interfere  with  agitation  against  any 
other  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  laboured.  If  so,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  policy  of 
Government  would  fail.  The  people  of 
Ireland  had  other  grievances  to  complain 
of,  of  a  leading  and  cardinal  nature,  exclu- 
sive of  the  repeal  question.     Did  it  ever 
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enter  iato  the  imagination  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men that  the  people  were  dissatisfied  and 
discontented  under  the  temporal  oppression 
of  the  Irish  Church?  Could  seven  mil- 
lions of  people  professing  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion^  he  content  that  the  Ministers  of  a 
Protestant  Estahlished  Church  should  re- 
ceive in  round  numhers  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion annually?  He' spoke  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  feel  that  he  was  fully 
emancipated  so  long  as  the  Protestant 
Church  was  estahlished  in  Ireland.  But 
in  wishing  to  get  rid  of  that  Church  as  an 
esiahlishment,  he  did  not  wish  to  intro- 
duce another.  He  was  opposed  to  esta- 
hlished churches  of  all  denominations,  and 
he  held  that  the  people  should  pay  their 
pastors  as  they  paid  their  doctors,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  per- 
manent tranquillity  in  Ireland  while  the 
Estahlished  Church  existed.  He  helicved 
also  that  many  of  the  grievances  in  Ire- 
land were  traceahle  to  the  Irish  landlords; 
and  that  if  the  latter  performed  their  duty 
as  the  landlords  of  England  performed 
theirs,  it  would  he  far  easier  to  govern  the 
country  than  it  was  at  present.  In  conclusion, 
he  had  only  to  repeat  that  he  would  oppose 
the  measure  hefore  the  House,  and  to  ex- 
press his  surprise  that  no  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  would 
vote  for  the  Bill,  had  favoured  the  House 
with  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  believed 
that  most  of  the  votes  would  be  upon,  the 
one  side,  and  all  the  argument  upon  the 
other* 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  intended  to  support 
the  Bill,  thinking  that  Government  deserv- 
ed great  credit  for  the  promptitude  and 
energy  with  which  they  had  acted,  and  for 
the  success  with  which  they  laboured  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  As  regarded 
the  future  prospects  of  Ireland,  he  could 
not  see.  any  hope  for  that  country  so  long 
as  the  people  indulged  their  progenitive 
tendencies  without  having  means  at  hand 
for  the  support  of  a  rapidly  increasing  po- 
pulation. He  blamed  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  opposing  the  Bill.  They 
were  too  apt  to  delay  and  thwart  all  Irish 
measures  which  did  not  include  a  grant 
from  the  Treasury  in  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

Viscount  BERNARD  was  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Go- 
vernment, and  especially  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, whose  conduct  had  been  beyond  all 
praise,  for  the  m^nly  way  in  which  they  had 
(Jome  forward  to  tuppress  rebellion  in  Ire- 


land. He  denied  the  assertion  that  there 
had  been  no  danger.  He  had  been  on  the 
spot  at  the  time,  presiding  over  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  grand  jury  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  county  of  Ireland,  at  the 
time  when  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
memorialise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send 
war  steamers  to  the  coast.  He  was,  there- 
fore, a  witness  who  could  speak  to  the 
greatness  and  imminency  of  the  danger* 
At  that  period  the  county  of  Cork  had 
been  proclaimed;  but  had  the  arms  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  been  given  up  ?  This 
was  a  deeply  important  question.  There 
had  been  a  large  importation  of  arms  into 
Ireland,  and  no  one  could  tell  now  where 
those  arms  were.  It  was  not  such  out- 
breaks as  that  of  Ballingarry  which  they 
had  to  fear.  It  was  cowardly  and  skulking 
traitors  who  possessed  these  arms,  and  who 
would  use  them,  he  feared,  in  pursuance 
of  a  system  of  secret  conspiracy  and  as- 
sassination. He  believed  that  the  present 
Bill  was  necessary,  not  only  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country,  but  to  promote 
its  future  welfare;  and  agreeing,  as  he  did» 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  agitation  was 
the  bane  of  Ireland,  he  would  now  cheer- 
fully support  the  proposition  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  observed,  that  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
present  debate  was  the  studied  silence  of 
the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  this  question.  He  had  heard 
but  two  reasons  for  the  measure  alleged 
during  the  evening.  The  one  was  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  Tre- 
lawny),  touching  the  alleged  progenitive 
tendencies  of  the  Irish,  and  the  other  was 
the  reason  of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Bernard),  who  had  just  spoken,  and  who 
wished  the  constitution  to  be  suspended 
because  the  grand  jury  of  Cork  were  in  a 
great  fright.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  great  body  of  English  Members 
were  about  to  pursue  a  very  extraordinary 
course  upon  this  Bill.  He  had  often  acted 
with  these  hon.  Members,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  free-trade  question,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  seat;  and  he  saw  with 
great  pain  the  course  upon  which  they 
were  now  bent  in  reference  to  the  suspen-* 
sion  of  the  constitution  in  Ireland.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
letter  meant  that  the  constitution  Ought  to 
be  suspended,  in  order  to  pnt  down  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  ISfow, 
all  he  wished  to  say  upon  this  point  was, 
that  a  very  large  party  in  Ireland  thought 
S2 
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that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  a  very 
desirable  measure;  and  he  begged  to  ask 
the  free-trade  Members  how  they  could  re- 
concile it  with  their  principles  and  their 
practice,  to  come  down  and  vote  for  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  large  body  of  the  Irish 
people  agitating  peaceably  and  constitu- 
tionally for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  The 
result  of  the  measure  would  be  that  they 
could  not  have  in  Ireland  what  they  had 
in  Manchester.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
inquire  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  support  this  measure 
— suspending  the  constitution  in  Ireland — 
in  order  that  a  large  body  of  the  Irish 
people  might  be  prevented  expressing  their 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  legislative  union 
of  the  two  countries  ?  In  Manchester 
there  existed  an  organised  association  for 
financial  reform.  If  this  measure  were 
passed,  that  which  was  lawful  in  Manches- 
ter would  not  be  tolerated  in  Dublin.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden),  had  come  up  to  Parliament 
after  attending  a  great  meeting  at  Man- 
chester; but  when  the  Irish  Members  made 
an  appeal  to  them,  to  support  them  in  ob- 
taining the  same  constitutional  rights 
which  England  enjoyed,  these  hon.  Gentle- 
men took  up  their  hats  and  walked  out  of 
the  House.  If  anything  could  make  him 
regret  his  free-trade  votes,  it  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  free-trade  Members  on  this 
occasion.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford  (Colonel 
Thompson)  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  re- 
presentative of  the  Radical  party  in  gene- 
ral. Now,  all  that  he  (Mr.  Roche)  could 
gather  from  his  speech  was,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  support  the  Government.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  told  them  that  he 
had  often  been  in  great  straits  with  his 
constituency  upon  Irish  questions.  Now, 
all  that  he  (Mr.  Roche)  would  say  was 
this,  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  vote  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  to-night  would 
place  him  in  a  greater  strait  than  ever. 
He  trusted  that  some  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  answer  the  ques- 
tiou  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Middlesex,  and  state  what  policy  they 
proposed  to  pursue  towards  Ireland  after 
they  had  got  a  suspension  of  this  Act  for 
six  mouths,  and  after  they  had,  conse- 
quently, kept  the  people  of  that  country 
under  their  feet,  trampled  upon  their  liber- 


ties, and  degraded  them  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  ?  Were  they  to  expect  another 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  after 
the  expiration  of  that  term  ?  He  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Ireliuad, 
who  were  in  distress,  ana  still  more  of  the 
people  of  England,  who  were  about  to  ad- 
minister relief  to  that  distress,  to  ascertain 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  proposed  to  govern  that 
country  for  the  future.  He  should  like  to 
know  whether,  in  case  another  Chartist 
outbreak  in  England  should  occur,  and 
tranquillity  should  be  restored,  any  Minis- 
ter would  call  for  a  suspension  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people?  He  denounced  the 
present  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  an  insult  to  the  Irish  people. 
The  Government  might  disclaim  such  an 
intention;  but  he  gave  them  little  credit 
for  it.  What  Ireland  wanted  was  good 
and  statesmanlike  laws;  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  required  preserving,  not  by 
force  and  violence,  but  by  a  line  of  policy 
which  should  rally  round  the  Government 
the  good  opinions  of  the  people,  and  which 
should  be  based  on  justice  and  a  spirit  of 
fair  dealing.  Depend  upon  it,  that  so  long 
as  a  system  of  coercion  was  maintained  in 
Ireland,  she  would  be  a  blot  upon  this 
country,  and  that  she  would  in  time  drag 
England  down  to  her  own  level  of  misery 
and  degradation. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  he 
should  not  trespass  upon  their  attention 
with  more  than  a  very  few  remarks.  His 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Roche),  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  paid  himself  a  very  bad  com- 
pliment, which  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  ventured  to  have 
uttered.  His  hon.  Friend,  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  measure — a  measure  of 
great  importance,  involving  the  interests, 
not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  empire — 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  what  he 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  might  be  permitted  to 
call  a  quid  pi'o  quo  system.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  to  those  on  his  (Sir  W. 
Somerville 's)  side  of  the  House,  who  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  events  which 
had  occuiTcd  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
few  months,  and  who  no  doubt  had  arrived 
with  pain  at  the  conviction  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  support  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — ^he  said  to  those 
hon.  Gentlemen — •*  How  can  you  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  I  voted  for  your 
free-trade  measure,  and  I  now  expect  you 
will  come  forward  and  assist  me  in  resisting 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.'* 
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That  was  a  line  of  argument  which  he 
should  not  presume  to  address  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  ho  had  that  opinion  of  him 
that  he  was  persuaded  that  when  the  hon. 
Memher  voted  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  he  thought  he  was  doing  what 
was  right,  and  what  he  was  hound  to  do; 
and  in  like  manner  he  was  prepared  to  he- 
lieve  that  the  same  spirit  animated  those 
Gentlemen  who  now  felt  it  their  painful 
ctutj  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. [Mr.  B.  Osborne  :  They  will  not 
vote  at  aU.]  Who're  *•  they  ?  "  He  did 
not  know  who  "they"  were.  [Mr.  B. 
Osborne:  The  Manchester  School.]  He 
did  not  refer  t^the  '* Manchester  School," 
but  to  the  two  hundred  and  odd  Members 
of  the  House  who  had  voted  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  a  recent  occasion, 
because  they  had  thought  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  do  so,  as  they  h^  equally  thought 
it  their  duty  to  vote  for  free-trade  measures. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  Sadleir), 
,  who  was  not  then  in  the  House,  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  (Sir  W.  Somervillc)  a 
number  of  remarks  personally,  to  which 
he  should  have  offered  some  reply  had  he 
been  present;  but  as  that  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  in  the  House,  he  should  not  follow 
his  example  by  going  generally  into  the 
question  of  Ireland,  and  making  reference 
to  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
franchise,  and  other  topics  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded.  But  he  should 
beg  to  address  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
proposition  immediately  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  namely,  the  proposal 
to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  (Mr.  Reynolds),  in  the  remarks 
he  had  addressed  to  the  House,  had  laid  a 
stress  upon  certain  expressions  in  the  letter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and  he  argued 
that  those  expressions  had  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that,  should  the  Lord  Lieutenant  bo 
entrusted  with  the  powers  asked  for,  he 
would  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  stop  to  any  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Now,  did  any  man  suppose  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  any 
Lord  Lieutenant — any  individual  entrusted 
with  the  Executive  power  in  Ireland,  even 
if  he  had  the  inclination,  which  the  present 
holder  of  that  office  certainly  had  not — 
would  presume  to  use  those  powers  to  stop 
an  agitation  for  so  peaceful  and  legitimate 
an  object.  Certainly  not.  What  was  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  expression 
which  his  Excellency  had  used,  was,  that 
if  any  agitation  should  be  carried  on  in  a 


treasonable  manner,  and  in  a  way  inciting 
to  insurrection,  such  powers  should  be 
trusted  to  the  Executive  in  Ireland.  The 
expression  did  not  therefore  apply  to  such 
a  system  of  agitation  as  that  adopted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell),  because  that  agitation  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Government,  but  it  did  apply 
to  agitation  carried  on  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses. Having  said  thus  much,  he  con- 
fessed that,  in  addressing  to  the  House 
any  remarks  in  favour  of  the  measure 
before  them,  he  found  himself  in  a  differ- 
ent position  to  that  in  which  he  should 
have  been  had  he  addressed  the  House  on 
the  subject  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Session.  A  Motion  to  continue  an  Act  of 
this  description — an  Act  which  had  been 
found  necessary  only  six  months  ago — was 
quite  a  different  proposition,  and  rested  on 
altogether  different  grounds  to  those  on 
which  the  original  proposition  had  been 
based,  and  did  not  require  the  production 
of  that  absolute  proof  for  the  measure 
which  it  absolutely  required  on  its  first 
introduction.  The  vote  of  to-night,  he  ad- 
mitted, was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
judging  from  the  best  information  at  his 
command,  and  conceiving  that  there  was  a 
lull,  as  far  as  any  insurrectionary  move- 
ment was  concerned,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  Ireland,  had  come  forward  and  had 
stated  on  his  own  responsibility  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — and  on  that  state- 
ment Her  Majesty's  Government  had  pro- 
ceeded— that  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe 
at  the  present  moment  to  deprive  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  of  the  powers,  with 
which  they  had  been  entrusted  during  the 
last  Session.  It  was  easy  to  talk  about 
this  measure  being  an  insult  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  seemed  to  think  they  had  a 
monopoly  of  love  for  Irish  freedom  and 
Irish  interests.  But  he  (Sir.  W.  Somer- 
ville),  too,  felt  that  love  towards  his  conn- 
try,  and  he  thought  he  had  shown  it  all 
his  life  through.  He  not  believe  there  was 
any  party  of  men  in  Ireland  who  would 
look  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  their  country. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  it  to  be  not 
only  an  act  of  necessity,  but  still  more  an 
act  of  humanity.  Suffering,  as  the  Irish 
people  were  at  the  present  moment  from 
an  unheard-of  amount  of  destitution,  it 
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was  right  that  they  should  be  defended 
against  those  who  would  prey  upon  their 
wants  and  destitution,  for  ulterior  purposes 
of  their  own.  Whatever  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  might  say 
to  the  contrary,  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  be- 
lieved that  no  man  more  completely  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  all  parties  than  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon.  It  had  been  felt  that 
if  the  outbreak  in  Ireland  could  not  have 
been  put  down  without  bloodshed,  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
have  been  successful  in  checking  it,  and 
that  he  would  act  successfully  against  any 
future  attempts  at  insurrection,  or  at  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  country.  He 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  further  remarks.  Every 
man  who  loved  the  hberties  of  his  country 
must  feel  pain  at  being  obliged  to  vote  for 
a  measure  of  this  description;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  such  a  vote  was  at  this  moment 
necessary,  and  was  called  for  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland  ;  and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  should  not  shrink  from 
any  responsibility  which  might  attach  to  a 
vote  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  accordance 
with  his  conscientious  conviction. 

Lord  CLAUDE  HAMILTON  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  who  had  last  spoken,  that  no 
person  could  feel  satisfaction  in  any  vote 
which  he  might  be  called  to  give  on  this 
question.  As  the  representative  of  a  large 
Irish  constituency,  he  (Lord  C.  Hamilton) 
must  say  that  he  thought  it  but  just  that 
such  an  Act  as  that  which  they  wero  now 
discussing — an  Act  which  went  to  deprive 
BO  large  a  portion  of  their  fellow-subjects 
of  their  liberties,  on  the  score,  as  it  was 
said,  of  humanity — sbould  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  the  Government,  which 
had  brougbt  it  forward,  coming  and  show- 
ing how  it  happened  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  had  been 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  social  disor- 
ganisation as  to  require  the  imposition  of 
such  a  measure.  He  (Lord  C.  Hamilton) 
must  ask  the  House  to  remember  what 
party  it  had  been  in  that  House  which 
had  uniformly  advocated  the  measures 
which  had  mainly  contributed  to  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  stated 
that  this  measure  was  to  be  regarded 
somewhat  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  He  would  vote  for  it  irrespec- 
tive of  all  party  considerations,  for  he 
ahQuld  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did  not 


come  forward  to  give  expression  to  hiiij 
admiration  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to 
whose  unceasing  mental  and  physical  ex-> 
ertions  it  was  owing  that  Government  were 
enabled  to  state  the  insurrection  in  Ireland 
had  been  suppressed.  He  rejoiced,  then, 
that  the  vote  would  be  taken  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  that  noble  Lord.  But  he 
regarded  the  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  very  much  in  the  light  of  an 
indictment  against  eight  millions  of  the 
Irish  people — a  right  was  about  to  be 
withheld  from  them,  which,  properly,  they 
should  enjoy  so  long  as  they  lived  under 
the  British  constitution;  and,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  issue  at  stake,  he 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  have  given  a  more  distinct  and 
accurate  account  of  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  present  state  of  things.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  communication  from 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  which  was  put  . 
forward  as  the  foundation  for  the  continU'* 
ance  of  this  measure.  He  found  in  that 
letter  a  reference  made  to  past  Parliamen- 
tary history,  in  which  he  (Lord  C.  Hamil- 
ton) had  taken  a  humble  part;  he  found  a 
reference  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  in 
the  arms  by  proclamation,  to  a  system  of 
agitation  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  to 
the  difficulties  which  must  attend  any  at- 
tempts to  wean  the  people  from  their  past 
courses.  Those  statements  led  him  to  re- 
flect upon  the  reasons  which  should  induce 
him  to  give  his  vote  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  could  not  forget  that  on  Irish 
questions  he  had  frequently  found  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
G.  Grey).  On  the  question  of  the  Arms 
Bill,  ho  had  found  himself  night  after 
night  voting  for  adjournments.  He  could 
well  remember  how  the  Opposition  spoke 
against  what  they  then  called  governing  by 
force,  and  lauded  a  policy  which  was  based 
upon  public  opinion;  nor  could  he  forget 
the  prolonged  cheering  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  late  Member 
for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macaulay)  was 
greeted,  when  in  rounded  periods  he 
charged  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country  with  governing  the  people 
by  means  of  armed  men  and  entrenched 
camps.  He  well  remembered  also  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  moving  for  a 
return  of  the  number  of  troops  then  in 
Ireland,  and  declaiming  against  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Government,  to  whidL  he 
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was  then  opposed,  for  their  attempt  by 
force  to  overawe  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
He  (Lord  G.  Hamilton)  would  ask  how 
Ministers  would  like  it,  were  he  to  move 
for  a  return  of  the  troops,  artillery,  pen- 
sioners, and  police  in  Ireland  during  the 
month  of  August  last — ^were  he  to  compare 
the  number  of  troops  employed  under  a 
Minister  who  had  come  into  office  by  the 
rejection  of  the  mild  measures  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  with  the  number  employed 
when  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  made  a  distinct  attack  upon 
the  late  Administration,  that  they  governed 
by  force  and  not  by  opinion  ?  With  respect 
to  the  present  measure,  he  (Lord  C.  Hamil- 
ton) felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  punish  a 
people  until  it  had  been  shown  who  had 
led  them  into  error — until  it  had  been 
shown  who  had  drilled  them  in  that  system 
of  agitation  for  which  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  now  asked  as  a 
remedy.  In  the  space  of  two  short  years 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  come  down 
to  the  House  to  ask  for  measures  which 
totally  threw  into  the  shade  the  milder 
measures  of  the  Government  which  pre- 
ceded them — measures  which  had  then 
been  denounced  with  all  that  eloquence 
about  popular  rights  which  seemed  to  ani- 
mate hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  when 
they  happened  to  sit  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
any  particular  current  of  air,  or  peculiarity 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  or  not, 
but  it  always  happened  that  speeches 
about  popular  rights,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  votes,  always  proceeded  from 
his  side  of  the  House.  [Laughter.]  Of 
course  he  meant  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Members  who  now  sat  on  the  Ministerial 
side.  Gould  the  Government  wonder  that 
we  should  have  to  deplore  the  existence  of 
the  present  i^te  of  tilings  in  Ireland, 
when  they  reflected  upon  the  system  of 
demoralisation  which  had  been  pursued  in 
that  country  for  years  past  ?  He  thought 
that  the  Government  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  misery  which  now  afflicted 
Ireland,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
express  some  little  contrition  for<having  in 
past  years  abetted  a  system  of  agitation 
which  was  now  deplored  by  all  parties  in 
the  State.  The  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 
(Golonel  Vemer)  had  been  deprived  of  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  doing  that  for 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had 
been  praised,  and  had  patronage  put  in  his 
:power.    [Mr.  J.   O'Cohnbll:  No,  no!] 


The  noble  Lord  and  his  Golleagues  ought 
to  look  back  with  remorse  on  their  former 
conduct,  and  acknowledge  that  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  leading  the  poor  un- 
fortunate Irish  into  the  agitation  which 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  now  denounced. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  said  the  other  day, 
of  the  vote  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  "  the  last  of  the 
series."  He  (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  hoped 
that  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  the  last  of  the  series; 
that  Ireland  would  cease  to  be  driven,  like 
a  shuttlecock,  from  conciliation  at  one  time 
tor  coercion  at  another;  and  that  its  in- 
terests would  be  regarded  rather  than  the 
expediency  of  securing  sixty  or  seventy 
votes  for  the  purposes  of  a  party.  The 
first  great  vote  which  was  taken  after  he 
entered  the  House  was  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  put  the  party  in  power  which  now  held 
the  Government;  they  retained  office  for 
six  years,  but  never  thought  more  of  the 
Appropriation  Clause.  It  was  a  stepping- 
stone  to  office.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  again  succeeded  in  driving 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  from  office,  and 
again  upon  an  Irish  question;  but  sixteen 
months  had  not  passed  away  when  Min- 
isters found  it  necessary  to  introduce  mea- 
sures of  a  more  stringent  character  than 
those  on  which  they  had  defeated  their 
predecessors.  He  hoped  this  would  be  the 
last  time  he  should  have  to  give  a  vote  in 
favour  of  a  Bill  which  was  so  exceptionable 
and  liable  to  abuse. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNBLL  said,  he  had  to 
beg  pardon  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  0. 
Hamilton)  who  last  addressed  the  House, 
for  having  interrupted  him  in  the  course  of 
his  speech.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated  an 
inaccuracy  with  reference  to  a  deceased 
Gentleman,  whose  character  was  very  im- 
portant to  him  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell);  he  al- 
luded to  the  late  Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  who 
had  never^  induced  nor  countenanced  the 
people's  taking  up  arms,  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  represented.  [Lord  C.  Hamilton  :  I 
did  not  mean  to  convey  any  impression  of 
that  kind.]  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  noble  Lord's  explanation,  and  he 
had  only  intemipted  him  to  correct  what 
he  (Mr.  J.  O'Gonnell)  had  understood  him 
to  assert,  but  which  he  had  now  disclaim- 
ed. The  speech  delivered  by  one  hon. 
Gentleman  that  night  (Mr.  Trelawny),  he 
(Mr.  J..  O'ConneU)  would  scarcely  oon- 
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descend  to  allude  to — it  was  couched  in 
the  language  of  a  huUy  of  the  stews,  and 
he  would  pass  it  hy  with  sovereign  con> 
tempt.  To  come  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Sir  W.  Somerville).  That  speech, 
much  pleasure  as  it  must  give  him  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell)  and  his  friends,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  remove  their  ohjcctions  to  this 
Bill,  hecause  it  was  a  very  grave  matter  to 
suspend  the  constitution  of  the  country  in 
any  part  whatever  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions; and  leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
agitation  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  distinctly  and  expressly  excepted  and 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  Act, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  entirely  failed 
to  make  out  any  case  for  its  necessity 
at  all.  He  (Mr.  John  O'Connell)  held 
in  his  hand  long  extracts  which  went 
to  prove  the  perfectly  legal  and  constitu- 
tional character  of  the  agitation  against 
which  he  had  understood,  until  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  spoken,  this  Bill  to  be 
directed;  but  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  specially,  and  in  terms,  excluded  that 
particular  agitation  from  the  operation  of 
this  measure,  it  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
unnecessary  now  for  him  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  to  read  these  extracts  in  detail  to  the 
House.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  had 
great  pleasure  in  noting  down  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  words.  He  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville) had  declared  that  they  (the  repeal 
Members)  were  under  a  total  mistake  as 
regarded  the  meaning  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's letter,  and  also,  of  course,  as  re- 
garded the  commentary  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Sir  George  Grey) 
had  made  to  the  House  respecting  the 
statements  contained  in  his  Excellency's 
letter;  and,  therefore,  those  remarks  which 
he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  would  have  thought 
it  his  duty  to  continue  that  night  upon 
that  letter,  and  those  comments,  he  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  now  to  pursue,  inas- 
much as  he  had  just  been  told  that  this 
Bill  had  no  application  to  the  peaceful  and 
constitutional  agitation  with  which  he  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connell)  was  connected.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  W.  Somerville's)  words 
were — •*  Of  course  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  not  presume  to  meddle  with  any  peace- 
ful, legal,  and  constitutional  agitation  ;  " 
and  did  him  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  the  honour 
of  referring  to  him,  as  a  humble  member 
of  the  repeal  body,  in  order  to  mark  more 
distinctly  the  application  of  his  exceptional 
Illustration,  because  he  (Sir  W.  Somer- 


ville) knew  that  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  wa8» 
though  but  a  powerless  instrument,  yet 
still  an  individual  strongly  identified  with 
the  repeal  agitation-^one  who  was  con- 
nected with  every  move  and  intention  of 
that  body — one  of  the  committee  of  the 
Association,  who  frequently  took  part  in  its 
proceedings,  and  one  of  those  who  were 
now  preparing  the  way  to  renew  its  pecu- 
liar career  of  usefulness  by  peaceful,  legal, 
and  constitutional  agitation.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  him  that 
night,  and  saved  the  character  of  the  Mi- 
nistry to  which  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville) 
belonged.  He  had  so  far  weakened  the 
charge  of  consistency  against  them,  inas- 
much as  that  he  had  told  the  House  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  carry 
the  outrage  upon  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try as  such  a  Bill  as  this  inflicted,  to 
the  extreme  lengths  of  proscribing  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  or  to  the  most 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannous  length  of 
preventing  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
repealing  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  had 
asserted  that  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass  into 
a  law,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  not  pre- 
sume to  interfere  with  any  legal  and  con- 
stitutional agitation,  such  as  that  in  which 
he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  was  engaged.  He 
had  said  also  that  the  species  of  agitation 
which  this  Bill  was  directed  against,  was 
agitation  of  a  treasonable  kind,  for  treason- 
able objects,  and  conducted  in  a  treason- 
able manner.  Now,  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
did  not  know  if  in  any  excitement  that  had 
occurred  in  this  House  on  any  previous 
night,  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  and  his 
Friends  (the  repeal  Members)  had  been 
regarded  as  heing  mixed  with  any  of  the 
disturhances  that  had  hroken  out  in  Ire- 
land last  year,  and  with  regard  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  distinctly  de- 
nied that  night  that  they  (the  repeal  Mem- 
bers) were  at  all  in  any  w.ay  implicated ; 
but  if  any  one  attributed  to  him  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell)  any  conduct  of  a  treasonahle 
character,  he  would  reply  to  him  by  the 
use  of  the  shortest  and  most  direct  word 
in  the  English  language.  But  even  ad- 
mitting, for  a  moment,  that  the  slightest 
imputation  of  treasonahle  practices  could 
fairly  he  applied  to  their  (the  repeal  Mem- 
bers') agitation,  then  who,  he  would  ask, 
would  be  to  blame  for  it?  Who  would  be 
the  guilty  parties?  Why,  not  only  the 
Ministry  here  (pointing  to  the  Misisterial 
benches),  who  tolerated  that  agitation,  but 
the  ex-Ministry  on  the  other  side  of  this 
House,  who   never  attempted  to  pat  it 
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down  either.  And  why  not?  Because 
they  could  not — because  those  who  con- 
ducted that  agitation  had  kept  within 
the  constitution,  and  could,  therefore,  defy 
any  interference  from  the  Government. 
He  (Mr.  J.  O'Gonnell)  had  intended  to  give 
a  determined  and  vexatious  opposition  to 
this  measure  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
because  he  considered  such  a  course  per- 
fectly justifiable  where  an  act  of  tyranny 
was  attempted  to  be  perpetrated;  but  now 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Som- 
erville)  had  disavowed  any  intention  to 
direct  the  measure  against  the  repeal  agi- 
tation with  which  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
was  connected,  he  would  not  pursue  a 
course  altogether  so  hostile  as,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  felt  compell- 
ed to  adopt.  He  had  placed  on  the  books 
a  notice  of  Motion  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  upon  the  necessity  for  this  mea- 
sure; and  he  wished  the  Committee  to  re- 
ceive an  instruction;  for  he  did  not  believe 
the  new  Orders  interfered  with  the  case  of  an 
instruction.  His  Motion  on  the  books  was — 

**  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
to  introduce  such  provisions  into  the  Bill  as  shall 
guard  and  save  intact  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
hold  meetings,  to  petition  for  the  enactment,  re- 
peal, or  alteration  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  or  other  constitutional  object, 
without  other  or  further  restriction  of  that  right 
than  existed  under  the  operation  of  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  of  the  Land,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  of  last  July." 

This  right  of  the  subject,  which  it  was  his 
object  to  conserve  unimpaired,  was  a  right 
without  which  this  House  itself  would  have 
no  existence;  and  surely  the  right  to  ap- 
peal or  petition  against  any  grievance,  aud 
especially  against  those  worst  of  all  griev- 
ances, grievances  perpetuated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  taken  away 
upon  such  weak  and  miserable  grounds  as 
those  alleged  in  the  present  instance.  [The 
hon.  Member  then  briefly  glanced  at  the 
various  documents  which  he  had  intended 
to  quote  to  the  House,  with  the  view  of 
proving  that  all  the  movements  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Repeal  Association,  from 
its  original  foundation  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  been  strictly  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional, and  always  determinedly  hostile 
to  anything  approaching  to  violent  or  un- 
lawful measures  of  agitation.  Among  these 
documents  was  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Association,  dated  July,  1846,  re- 
specting the  secession  of  the  Young  Ire- 
land party  from  Conciliation  Hall;  also  an 
address  to  the  people,  issued  on  the  8th  of 
March  last,  denouncing  everything  tending 


in  the  remotest  degree  to  evince  disrespect 
for  the  law,  or  lead  to  a  breach  of  public 
order.  Another  address  was  likewise  pub- 
lished by  the  Association,  cautioning  the 
people  against  the  wild  doctrines  then 
abroad,  and  against  the  mad,  rash,  and 
criminal  attempts  to  imitate  the  disastrous 
movements  then  taking  place  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent,  and  holding 
out  to  them  legal  and  constitutional  agita- 
tion as  the  only  sure  and  safe  course  to 
pursue  for  the  achievement  of  their  liber- 
ties.] He  said,  he  would  also  have  read 
another  document,  in  which  the  Association 
protested  against  joining  the  Irish  League, 
even  although  it  had  been  formed  with  the 
laudable  view  of  endeavouring  to  effect, 
if  possible,  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Young  Irelanders  and  their  former  asso- 
ciates, and  to  induce  tho  former  party  to 
abandon  physical-force  principles,  and  com- 
bine with  those  with  whom  they  had  for- 
merly co-operated  in  a  cause  of  agitation 
strictly  and  exclusively  moral,  peaceful, 
and  constitutional.  It  was  totally  unne- 
cessary, as  he  had  before  said,  for  him  to 
go  into  these  details  now,  because  he  had 
no  longer  to  combat  an  attack  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Repeal  Association,  since 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  declared  that  that  Association 
belonged  to  the  category  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional movements,  with  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  not  presume  to  interfere. 
Dismissing  from  his  mind  all  the  bitterness 
which  he  might  have  evinced  in  the  warmth 
of  debate  on  the  previous  evening,  he  would 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  Government  not  to 
throw  away  their  reputation  as  constitu- 
tional Ministers  and  statesmen  by  urging 
this  Bill  any  longer,  when  they  had  not 
made  out  a  case  even  for  the  necessity  of 
such  a  measure  to  suppress  any  agitations 
not — like  that  of  the  Repeal  Association-^ 
admitted  to  be  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  Bill.  Above  all,  he  begged  of  them 
not  to  suffer  any  aqibiguity  to  exist  re- 
garding the  right  of  public  discussion.  He 
(Mr.  J.  O'Conncll),  so  far  as  he  was  indi- 
vidually concerned,  was  perfectly  content 
to  let  the  matter  rest  with  the  personal 
explanation  made  in  that  House  by  a  Min- 
ister of  such  high  honour  and  integrity  as 
he  was  satisfied  the  right  hon.  Saronet 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  was,  to  the  effect  that 
such  legal  and  constitutional  agitations  as 
the  Repeal  Association,  with  which  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  was  connected,  would 
remain  perfectly  untouched  by  these  powers 
propos^  to  be  continued  in  tlie  hands  of 
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%\m  Lord  Lieutenant.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  the  puhlic 
and  the  country  in  general,  he  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell)  must  ask  to  have  the  necessary 
words  inserted  in  the  Act,  restricting  the 
exercise  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  powers 
under  that  Bill,  in  accordance  with  the 
explanation  given  that  night  hy  the  right 
hon.  Baronet;  hecause  the  sacred  right  of 
the  subject  in  question  was  of  far  too  vital 
importance  to  be  left  on  any  future  occa- 
sion— should  it  he  called  in  question  out  of 
that  House — to  be  jeopardised  by  depend- 
ing upon  the  mere  oral  explanations  of  a 
Minister,  made  in  connexion  with  the  mea- 
sure when  it  was  under  debate.  He  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connell)  would  now  turn  to  English 
Members  of  that  House  of  liberal  politics. 
He  could  not  but  contrast  the  readiness 
l^nd  alacrity  with  which  they  seemed,  in 
contradiction  of  all  their  distinctive  prin- 
ciples, disposed,  in  mere  compliment  to 
one  man  (the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland), 
\o  pass  a  Bill  voting  away  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects— ^he  could  not,  he  said,  help 
noticing  the  marked  contrast  between 
their  hurry  and  haste  to  do  this,  and 
their  determined  repugnance  to  voting  a 
paltry  grant  of  50,000/.  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  unfortunate  starving  people  of 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  regarding  which 
grant  more  than  one  distinguished  Member 
of  that  House  had  declared,  that  to  refuse 
it  to  these  miserable  and  perishing  wretches 
would  be  equivalent  to  passing  a  sentence 
of  death  upon  them.  Then  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  declared,  too,  that  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  the  grant  to  which  they  objected 
— they  must,  forsooth,  withhold  it  upon 

Erinoiple.  One  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen 
ad  said,  the  grant  was  altogether  an  un- 
philosophical  and  unstatesmanlike  expe- 
dient. J3ut  where  was  the  principle — where 
anything  philosophical  or  statesmanlike,  in 
the  support  these  friends  of  popular  rights 
and  popular  liberties  were  about  to  give  to 
this  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  mea- 
sure, to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  Some  of  them,  too, 
afraid  of  having  openly  to  falsify  and  be- 
tray all  their  former  principles  and  profes- 
sions by  their  votes  upon  this  BiU,  absent- 
ed themselves  from  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  preserve  their  reputation 
for  consistency  in  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
stituency. This  was  most  ungenerous  con- 
duct towards  Ireland,  and  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  forget  such  treatment.  It 
)cas  1^  CQwardly  proceeding;  but,  however. 


it  all  tended  more  strongly  than  ever  to 
impress  upon  the  Irish  people  the  lesson 
that  they  must  not  look  to  England  for 
help,  but  must  rely  solely  upon  their  own 
independent  exertions,  by  peaceful  agita* 
tion,  to  redress  their  own  wrongs  and  ame- 
liorate their  own  condition.  The  most  ob- 
noxious part  of  this  measure,  he  admitted, 
had  been  removed,  after  the  explanation  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet;  still,  as  it  wa;8,  it 
would  inflict  a  flagrant  outrage  upon  the 
constitution;  and  no  case  had  been  made 
out  to  prove  its  necessity.  Ireland  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  now  tranquil; 
and  the  unfortunate  leaders  of  the  late  vio- 
lent proceedings  in  that  country  were  now 
either  in  prison,  and  under  the  power  of 
the  law,  or  were  miserable  refugees  in  a 
foreign  land;  and  were  persons  now  more 
entitled  to  their  pity  than  their  enmity. 
He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  must,  therefore,  still 
oppose  the  measure  before  the  House,  and 
he  believed  that  England  was  as  much  in- 
terested in  its  rejection  as  Ireland  herself 
was;  because,  if  the  House  adopted  it, 
they  might  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
constitution,  and  lay  down  a  most  fatal 
and  pernicious  precedent.  Under  the  pre- 
sent peaceful  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
ought  they  not  at  least  to  postpone  the  ap- 
plication for  such  a  measure;  and  he  was 
sure,  if  a  recurrence  of  ominous  circum- 
stances at  all  calculated  to  justify  such  a 
measure  took  place  again  in  Ireland,  that 
the  Government  would  And  the  House  per- 
fectly ready  to  arm  them  with  the  needful 
powers  of  repression. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  if  he  was  anxious  to 
address  the  House  after  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Roche),  he  was 
still  more  so  after  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  who  had 
indulged  in  an  attack  on  the  free-trade 
Members  on  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  side  of  the 
House,  accusing  them  with  cowardice  and 
everything  discreditable;  because,  as  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  alleged,  they  had  de- 
serted their  principles.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  entirely  to  forget  the 
charges  to  which  his  own  conduct  that 
very  night  laid  him  open  to — the  very 
charges  which  he  had  been  so  liberally 
dealing  out  against  others.  Where  was 
his  own  consistency  in  saying  what  he  had 
just  said  (for  really  this  was  what  his 
speech  after  all  amounted  to) — "  I  thank 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somerville),  for  leaving 
our  Kepeal  Association  alone^-rprovided 
you  do  not  interfere  with  my  agitation^  I 
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shall  be  perfeetly  satisfied?"  [Mr.  J. 
O'Cohnell:  No,  no!]  Where  was  the 
hon.  Gendemaii's  regard  for  the  general 
liberties  of  his  country,  if  such  a  paltry 
sop  as  this  was  to  be  enough  for  him  ? 
So  long  as  he  and  his  coadjutors  were  let 
alone  themselves,  and  escaped  the  lash, 
they  did  not  appear  to  care  who  else  came 
in  for  it.  For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
objected  to  measures  of  this  kind,  though 
he  had  voted  for  a  similar  Bill  last  SeB> 
sion;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  O^Connell)  had  attended  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  Sad- 
leir),  he  would  have  learned  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  him  (Mr.  Hume),  as 
they  had  that  hon.  Member,  to  support 
that  measure;  it  was  because  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  that  no  re- 
medial measures  could  be  introduced  until 
it  was  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity; 
and  he  believed,  as  he  had  said  before, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  exercised 
the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  great  discretion 
and  judgment.  And  now  Uiat  the  country 
had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  trantjuilUty 
and  order;  and  after  the  former  declara- 
tions of  the  present  Ministry,  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  large  remedial  measures  for  the 
permanent  good  of  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
could  not  think  the  Government  would  hold 
their  seats  without  intending,  after  they 
had  had  these  extraordinary  powers  con- 
tinued in  their  hands  for  a  few  months 
longer,  to  address  themselves  energetically 
to  the  task  of  boldly  grappling  with  the 
social  and  political  evils  of  Ireland,  and 
carrying  out  large  and  comprehensive  plans 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  its  future  well- 
being  and  prosperity.  It  was  upon  this 
understanding,  and  upon  this  understand- 
ing alone,  that  he  (Mr.  Hume),  who  would 
yield  to  no  man  in  his  respect  for  the  liber- 
ties of  his  fellow- subjects,  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  These  he  (Mr.  Hume)  be- 
lieved also  influenced  his  free-trade  friends 
in  their  votes  upon  this  question.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  shrunk  from 
candidly  expressing  their  opinions.  They 
were  not  a  whit  behind  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)-  in  their 
attachment  for  the  liberties  of  the  people : 
and  they  all  regarded  the  Government  as 
pledged  to  apply  its  best  attention  to  bring- 
ing forward  measures  to  avert  the  lament- 
able state  of  things  now  going  on  in  Ire- 
laady  and  which  nasi  be  expected  to  grow 


still  worse  and  worse  every  day,  so  long  aa 
they  went  on  suspending  the  constitution 
in  this  manner,  and  shrank  from  under-f 
taking  any  other  kind  of  legislation  foB 
Ireland  but  measures  of  coercion  and  force. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Gonnell), 
and  those  other  Irish  Members  who  did 
little  else  but  complain  and  find  fault  in 
that  House — he  would  like  to  ask  them» 
seemg  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  more 
experience  of  their  own  country,  and  its 
social  evils  and  sufferings  than  anybody 
else — what  they  would  have  the  Legislai 
ture  do  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  Irish  people?  Let  them  boldly  and 
fairly  propound  what  measures  they  wished 
for.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  and  his  friends  were 
anxious  that  Ireland  should  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  same  laws  and 
liberties,  and  the  same  protection  to  life 
and  property,  as  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire. He  thought  it  necessary,  then,  for 
him  now  to  state  he  would  give  the  mea^ 
sure  his  support,  under  the  impression  and 
in  the  confident  belief  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  prepared  to  bring  before 
the  House  measures  of  a  comprehensive 
class.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
intimated  to  the  House  his  conviction  that 
the  measure  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  England  demanded  that  peaee 
should  be  restored  to  that  country;  and  he 
well  knew  that  peace  must  first  be  restored, 
and  prosperity,  together  with  the  full  en- 
joyment of  political  rights,  would  follow. 
It  was  in  that  hope  that  he  accepted  the 
present  Bill;  it  was  in  that  view  that  he 
interpreted  the  present  position  of  the  Min- 
isters with  regard  to  Ireland,  whom  he 
begged  to  remind  of  their  wish,  oft  re* 
peatedf  to  do  justice  to  that  country;  he 
said  he  voted  for  that  measure  as  the 
means  of  creating  an  opportunity  for  the 
Government  bringing  in  those  great  and 
comprehensive  measures  which  were  neces^ 
sary  for  Ireland.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connell),  and  those  who  were  with 
him  in  the  Repeal  Association,  were  again, 
in  spite  of  the  Government,  to  commence 
their  old  course,  he  asked  him  when  they 
might  expect  to  see  the  end  of  disturbanees 
in  Ireland?  He  thought  that  men  who 
wished  to  promote  the  improvement  of  Ire* 
land,  ought  first  to  wish  her  peace.  Peaee 
was  necessary  to  her  prosperity;  on  that 
ground,  and  on  that  ground  only,  he  weukL 
vote  for  thfit  measure.'  •  He  had  dready 
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asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  0*Oon- 
nell)  to  define  the  measures  he  would  pro- 

Sose.  Let  him  point  out  what  he  would 
0  at  this  moment  if  he  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ?  That  in- 
stant, repeal  would  he  the  cry.  Would  he 
emhody  it  in  a  measure  ?  and  if  he  did, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  ?  [Mr.  J. 
O'Connell:  Try  it.]  Try  it?  It  had  been 
already  long  tried;  these  trials  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  evils  which  were  now 
deplored;  they  had  too  long  made  trial  of 
these  delusions.  For  such  a  reason  as  that, 
and  on  the  grounds  he  had  now  stated,  he 
would  now  give  his  support  to  so  unconsti- 
tutional a  measure. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  explained,  that 
while  he  had  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  course  taken  by  the  Ministers,  that 
satisfaction  only  went  so  far.  For  he  had 
likewise  said  that  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  was  outrageous,  fatal,  and  dan- 
gerous, as  applied  to  freemen. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  in  his  speech 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
hdd  animadverted  on  certain  inconsistencies 
which  he  professed  to  have  seen  in  the 
conduct  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell).  But  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  had  cleared  his  conduct 
just  as  little  as  did  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  near  him  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville).  Now,  among  the  reasons  urged  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  voting 
in  favour  of  this  measure,  he  had  set  for- 
ward the  character  of  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon was  said  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  of 
great  industry,  great  personal  exertion, 
and  great  caution;  and  in  all  that  he 
(Mr.  Grattan)  perfectly  agreed.  But  then 
that  could  not  be  offered  as  a  reason  for 
justifying  or  proving  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  was  an  executive 
magistrate;  they  were  legislators — he  act- 
ed as  the  case  required;  they  advised  as 
the  case  demanded,  and  they  were  bound, 
as  legislators,  to  advise  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution;  but  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  asked  them  to  do  away 
with  the  constitution  itself.  There  were 
two  classes  of  principles  that  guided  legis- 
lation, and  induced  men  to  submit  to  go- 
vernment. The  one  was  derived  from  pro- 
perty, the  other  from  liberty.  Property 
was  vanishing  in  Ireland,  and  they  were 
now  called  on   to  vote   away  her  con- 


stitution. The  hon.  Member  for  Tavi- 
stock (Mr.  Trelawny)  had  taunted  Ire- 
land and  Irish  Members  with  mendicancy 
and  menaces.  He  wondered,  after  what 
had  occurred  in  their  own  country,  that 
Englishmen  could  throw  out  such  imputa- 
tions upon  the  Irish.  He  (Mr.  Grattan) 
asked,  had  menaces  been  used  by  Irish 
Members,  or  where  had  the  opportunity 
been  offered  them  ?  The  fact  was,  that 
instead  of  using  menaces  they  had  been 
duped.  The  words  of  Flood  about  "  the 
generous  credulity  of  Irish  Members  ** 
might  be  repeated  again  in  the  House 
with  perfect  truth — they  had  been  deceived 
by  the  Minister  with  words — they  had 
been  led  into  a  compact  which  went  far 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country, 
and  in  return  for  this  they  were  repaid 
with  the  most  renegade  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Gentlemen  who  walked  out  of  the 
House,  and  left  others  to  support  the  liber^ 
ties  of  their  country.  What  had  Ministers 
done  for  Ireland  ?  All  their  measures  had 
failed — their  Crown  and  Government  Se- 
curity Bill  had  failed  —  the  Felony  Bill 
had  failed  —  and  other  Bills  had  all  failed. 
What  did  they  look  for  from  their  prose- 
cutions—  what  from  their  indictments, 
which  had  been  so  numerous  ?  They  also 
had  failed.  Conviction  had  followed  con- 
viction, packed  jury  after  packed  jury;  men 
were  detained  in  gaol  for  months;  and  five 
indictments  were  drawn  up  against  a  sin- 
gle individual  still  in  confinement;  but 
yet  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  another 
Bill  suspending  the  liberties  of  Irishmen 
was  before  the  House.  It  suited  some 
hon.  Gentlemen,  and  especially  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock  (Mr.  Trelawny),  to 
speak  of  ''menaces,'*  but  it  might  not 
suit  them  to  say  openly  that  their  object 
was  to  suppress  the  expression  of  opinion 
in  Ireland.  It  suited  them  better  to  mis- 
represent that  country.  And  what  coun- 
try was  so  liable  to  be  so  misrepresented 
for  the  independent  expression  of  opin- 
ion? In  the  year  1779,  when  Irishmen 
wished  to  have  what  was  now  so  popular, 
even  with  the  Government,  under  the  name 
of  free  trade,  the  Secretary  immediately 
charged  it  as  the  opinion  of  faction.  In 
1782  they  had  a  liberal  Lord  Lieutenant; 
but  the  Secretary — that  adder  who  poured 
his  poison  into  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  ear 
— represented  Irishmen  as  factious,  and 
deserving  to  be  impeached;  and  if  that 
young  Member  (Mr.  Trelawny),  had 
studied  the  country  and  its  history,  he 
would  have  known  that  their  chief  leaders 
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would  have  been  indicted,  but  that  100,000 
volunteers  were  at  their  back  to  support 
them  in  their  patriotic  efforts ;  yet  it  was 
not  till  the  volunteers  came  forth,  and 
their  artillery  had  been  brought  to  bear, 
that  the  virtue  of  Ireland  rose  to  defend 
the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try. Tell  him  of  **  mendicancy "  and 
"menaces  !"  He  would  rather  that  they 
would  take  back  their  money,  than  listen 
to  such  taunts.  There  would  be  less  of 
the  mendicancy  with  which  they  were 
reproached,  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
lived  on  the  estates  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  fortunes.  Let  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  Viscount  Palmerston,  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea,  Egmont,  Hertford,  and  a  host 
of  others,  go  back  and  reside  in  the  coun- 
try; then  Ministers  would  have  to  deal 
with  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country.  England  was  a  com- 
mercial nation,  and  her  people  were,  com- 
mercial men,  and  in  a  commercial  spirit 
they  dealt  with  it — money  was  their  object, 
and  to  get  money  their  endeavour,  whether 
it  came  from  the  wilds  of  California  or 
from  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  no  matter, 
so  that  it  was  money  they  got.  They  took 
money  from  Ireland;  but  now,  when  money 
was  to  be  voted  for  that  country,  all  were 
up  in  arms.  The  present  cry  for  peace 
to  Ireland  was  the  old  story  that  worked  so 
miraculously  in  1829;  then  it  was,  "Don't 
disturb  the  Church — don't  attempt  to  co- 
erce the  Government."  That  policy  was 
pursued  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in 
modem  times.  In  1828,  appeared  the 
celebrated  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, addressed  to  Dr.  Curtis,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop,  and  his  words  to 
that  prelate  were,  '*  Let  this  question  rest 
for  some  time."  He  ^commended  —  re- 
pose!— the  repose  of  the  sepulchre;  but 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  lay  within  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  entrance  and  ap- 
peared in  triumphant  and  everlasting  glory. 
He  had  not  heard  a  single  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  Government  bring- 
ing forward  this  measure.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  failed  to  show 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  it.  What 
extent  of  power  would  satisfy  the  Go- 
vernment ?  Had  they  not  everything  they 
asked  for  —  the  law,  the  mUitary,  and 
the  police— 30,000  soldiers  and  10,000 
police — were  they  not  all  on  their  side? 
But  suppose  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  it  was 
only  to  bo  in  force  for  six  months;  what. 


then,  were  they  to  do  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  the  Bill  expired  ?  They  had 
proposed  nothing — not  a  single  measure  to 
be  carried  in  the  meantime  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  which,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  was  to  be  thrown  loose  from  this 
new  control,  and  they  who  lived  in  the 
country  with  their  families  and  their  ten- 
ants were  to  be  exposed  to  the  presumed 
danger.  The  only  measure  spoken  of  was 
the  old  Bill  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  respecting 
the  franchise.  So  they  were  now  coming 
to  register  the  population  when  the  popu- 
lation was  gone:  just  as  they  came  to 
alter  the  municipal  corporations,  when 
these  corporations  had  sunk  in  corrup- 
tion. There  was  no  statesmanship  in 
that.  He  held  a  document  in  his  hand, 
giving  the  statistics  of  the  population  of 
a  place  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  contain- 
ing, at  one  time,  30,000  inhabitants.  This 
document  exhibited  the  number  of  births 
which  had  occurred  in  that  place  annually 
since  the  year  1843.  For  three  months  of 
the  year  1843,  the  number  of  births  were 
332;  for  1844,  300;  1845,  314;  1846, 
285;  1847,  227;  1848,  33.  He  had 
never  contemplated  such  a  case  as  that 
where  the  births  from  332  had  decreased 
to  33.  The  Government,  if  they  would  be 
influenced  by  no  other  motive,  ought  to 
consider  how  much  they  were  concerned 
in  this  state  of  the  population  for  the  sup-^ 
ply  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  were 
42,000  in  the  Army  who  were  Irishmen, 
and  20,000  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy;  what 
would  Government  do  when  the  best  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  left  the  country  ? 
The  great  farmers  and  the  wealthy  ten- 
ants were  going ;  and  the  lower  classes 
would  speedily  follow  them  into  another 
country.  Could  any  one  believe  they  would 
remain  in  a  country  stript  of  its  nobility, 
its  gentry,  its  manufactures,  its  wealth, 
and  its  liberty  —  in  truth,  they  were  not 
discussing  the  Habeas  Corpus  but  whe- 
ther there  would  be  any  corpus  there  at 
all.  He  said  he  looked  upon  all  this  as 
a  retribution  on  the  British  Government, 
for  the  conduct  which  had  long  been  pur- 
sued towards  his  country.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  would  rend  two  letters  which 
he  had  received,  applying  for  his  aid  in 
behalf  of  persons  who  were  suffering 
deeply  under  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act.  He  read  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Meyler,  who  complained  that  her 
husband  was  at  present  confined  in  gaol ; 
*that  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last  be  bad 
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been  taken  wbfle  dining  with  his  family  by 
seren  or  eight  detectives;  that  he  was  con- 
veyed immediately,  without  the  opportunity 
of  bidding  his  family  adieu,  to  Newgate ; 
and  after  lying  in  the  gaol  at  Belfast  for 
some  time,  that  he  was  removed  to  Kil- 
mainham  gaol,  where  he  was  locked  up  for 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  in  a  oold  damp  cell^ 
without  light  or  fire.  The  letter  added, 
he  wished  for  a  trial,  and  that  up  to  the 
present  time  he  did  not  know  any  reason 
for  his  being  arrested.  It  might  be  sup« 
posed  that  the  person  so  treated  was  of 
the  lower  class;  but  he  was  of  a  family 
moving,  before  the  calamity  overtook  them, 
in  a  very  respectable  circle — the  father 
of  five  children — money  to  the  amount  of 
100,0002.  passed  through  his  hands — ^he 
was  realising  a  fortune  of  8002.  a  year 
— ^he  was  a  Member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Dublin,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  therefore  begged  that  Minis- 
ters ffould  take  these  cases  into  their  con- 
sideration, for  the  facts  disclosed  appealed 
to  their  humanity — not  to  say  justice.  He 
finally  called  upon  the  Ministers  to  bring 
in  measures  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
momentous  nature  of  the  present  crisis. 
The  Bill  proposed  was  to  prevent  insurrec- 
tion. But  at  this  very  time  a  revolution 
was  actually  in  progress  in  the  country ;  a 
revolution  such  as  had  not  existed  since 
1688  J  it  was  a  revolution  of  property,  a 
revolution  of  people,  a  revolution  which, 
if  it  progressed,  would  soon  leave  the 
country  waste,  without  wealth  and  without 
liberty.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  expressing  his  determination  to  ofier 
his  utmost  opposition  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  measure. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said:  Sir,  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  given  a  silent  vote  in 
favour  of  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  When  this  measure  was  in- 
troduced to  our  notice  last  Session,  I  felt 
it  a  duty  to  express  the  reasons  why  I 
supported  it,  and  I  did  so  without  reserve. 
But  after  the  speech  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary (Sir  W.  Somerville),  I  feel  that  I 
might  lie  under  misapprehension  of  the 
motives  which  induce  me  to  support  the 
Government,  if  I  remained  silent  on  this  oc- 
casion. Sir,  the  reason  why  I  support  the 
Tneasuro  of  the  Government  is,  that  I  think 
it  is  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
The  circumstances  since  it  was  proposed 
to  our  consideration  may  have  in  some  de- 
gree varied  ;  there  may  have  been  some 
features  of  an  alarming  character  then 
yery  evident,  which  no  longer  are  irisible; 


but  I  believe  the  general  aspect  of  afiairs 
is  not  so  changed,  that  I  for  one  can  incur 
the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  support 
the  Government  on  the  present  occasion  in 
a  similar  proposition.  But  when  I  am  told 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  that  the  Go- 
vernment require  our  support  for  theif 
measure,  not  on  account  of  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  but  on  account  of  our  coniB- 
dence  in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  not  to  pass  such  an  appUcation 
without  some  comment.  It  is  rather 
too  much  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  claim  the  support  of  this  House,  on  the 
principle  of  confidence  in  themselves.  In 
my  opinion  they  have  obtained  sufficient 
support  here,  without  being  too  carious 
as  to  the  cause.  I  certainly  am  not 
inclined  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  express 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  Administra^ 
tion  which  exists ;  but  when  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  chal- 
lenge a  declaration  of  confidence  in  their 
policy,  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  without 
offence,  to  express  my  protest.  Certain- 
ly I  cannot  think  that  with  regard  to 
Irish  policy  the  conduct  of  the  Whig 
party  during  the  time  I  have  had  any 
experience  of  public  life,  will  afford  an 
emblazoned  page  in  the  history  of  Whig- 
gism.  Sir,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Administration 
of  1835  was  subverted;  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten, and  I  should  think  there  are  few  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  have  forgotten, 
the  celebrated  **  Appropriation  Clause." 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  means  by 
which  the  Whig  party  then  acceded 
to  power,  the  tenure  by  which  they  held 
that  power,  and  the  unfulfilled  ends  for 
which  they  continued  in  power,  when  they 
were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  realise  their 
public  compact.  *I  have  not  forgotten 
the  events  subsequent  to  that  memorable 
political  transaction,  till  they  terminated 
in  the  renewed  expulsion  from  office 
of  the.  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  may  tell  me,  that  I  and  my 
friends  joined  in  the  vote  which  expelled 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth from  power  on  that  occasion.  We 
did  so,  but  we  did  it  with  a  frank  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  which  we  entertained. 
We  looked  upon  that  Government  as  a  per- 
nicious Government;  we  disapproved  of 
their  policy;  we  seized  the  first  occasion  on 
which  we  could  hurl  them  from  office;  but 
was  that  the  position  of  noble  Lords  and 
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right  Hon.  Oentlemen  opposite?  Were 
they  impugners  of  his  policy  ?  Were 
they  critics  of  the  courses  he  pursued? 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  heen  found  in 
every  division  in  favour  of  his  policy;  they 
were  the  ready  adherents  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  and  when  they  did  seize  the 
occasion  to  turn  him  out  of  office,  they  did 
it  in  opposition  to  a  policy  which  they  them- 
selves are  nowohliged  to  pursue  in  an  aggra- 
vated spirit.  Well,  then.  Sir,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  I  am  supportmg 
this  measure,  not  on  account  of  my  con- 
fidence in  the  general  Irish  policy  of  the 
Whig  party.  But  then  I  am  told  hy 
the  Chief  Secretary  (Sir  W.  Somervilie) 
that  I  am  to  support  this  measure  on 
account  of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
in  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  have  heard  to- 
night the  nohle  person  who  occupies  the 
office  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland  spoken  of  in 
terms  not  only  of  respect  hut  admiration; 
indeed,  one  Gentleman  who  addressed  you, 
Sir,  even  compared  his  influence  to  that  of 
Providence.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  only 
very  recently  many  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
are  to-night  so  loud  in  praise  of  this  distin- 
guished functionary,  voted  in  favour  of  a 
Motion  for  doing  away  with  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  upon  that 
occasion  I  can  well  recollect  that  feehle 
was  the  opposition  and  scanty  the  arguments 
which  were  offered  against  the  Motion  then 
brought  under  our  notice.  I  hope  we  shall 
at  least  draw  one  inference  from  what  is 
occurriug — that  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  is  an 
office  not  of  such  light  importance  as  it  has 
heen  the  fashion  of  economists  and  liberal 
critics  to  impress  upon  this  House.  But 
if  I  have  little  confidence,  as  far  as  their 
Irish  policy  is  concerned,  in  Her  Majesty's 
Government — if  I  must  hesitate,  after  all  I 
have  heard  in  this  House,  before  I  believe 
that  a  Lord  Lieutenant — even  if  that  Lord 
Lieutenant  be  an  Earl  of  Clarendon — is  an 
efficient  security  for  the  good  government 
of  Ireland,  I  have  less  confldencc,  I  confess, 
in  another  party  who  to-night  have  ex- 
pressed their  loyalty,  and  in  whose  future 
conduct  we  have  been  assured  we  are  to 
find  the  best  security  for  the  good  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  of  that  country;  I  mean 
those  Gentlemen  whom  I  believe  I  may 
Call,  without  offence,  the  professional  pa- 
triots of  Ireland.  These  Gentlemen  have 
favoured  us  to-night  with  a  minute  and 
curious  exposition  of  their  political  feel- 
ings. They  have  instructed  us  how  they 
are  prepared  with  a  sort  of  tariff — a  sliding 
scale — of  opposition  to  extend  to  pnblic 


affairs;  how  they  are  furnished,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  a  vexatious  opposi- 
tion on  the  ohe  hand,  on  the  other  a  deter- 
mined opposition;  a  vexatious  opposition 
being,  I  suppose,  an  opposition  that  dies 
upon  the  fioor  of  the  House;  a  determined 
opposition,  that  milder,  though  firm,  oppo*" 
sition  which  is  not  unwilling,  under  peou* 
liar  circumstances,  to  devote  its  services 
to  its  country.  But  when  we  have  these  nn^ 
satisfactory  elements  before  us,  how  alarm- 
ing is  the  speech  of  the  Chief  Secretary ! 
He  comes  forward  to-night  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  opposition  to  appease  the 
waters;  and  he  succeeds.  Because  he  tells 
his  opponents  "this  vote  does  not  apply  to 
you;  there  is  a  difference,"  says  the  Chief 
Secretary,  *'  between  treason  and  agita* 
tion;  this  Bill  is  ouly  directed  against 
treason,  not  agitation;  don't  be  uneasy." 
I  believe  there  is  a  difference  between 
agitation  and  treason :  about  the  same  dif- 
ference as  there  is  between  adultery  and 
rape.  This  is  a  Bill,  says  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary, against  treasonable  practices  car* 
ried  on  in  a  treasonable  manner  —  not 
against  treasonable  practices  that  are  not 
carried  on  in  a  treasonable  manner;  where- 
upon an  hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
tells  the  House  that  his  speech  will  only 
be  half  as  long  as  he  intended,  because  he 
finds  he  has  only  to  defend  treason,  and 
not  to  vindicate  agitation.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  question  has  been  put 
most  unexpectedly  to  me,  by  the  chief 
Member  of  the  Government  who  has  ad- 
dressed us.  A  measure  is  brought  forward 
— in  my  mind  a  wise,  a  politic,  a  necessary 
measure;  it  is  opposed  by  those  whose  poli- 
cy, in  my  opinion,  has,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not,  occasioned  the  evils  which  it  is 
devised  to  control.  No  sooner  is  it  opposed 
by  them,  than  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  rises  and  assures  them  that  in 
no  circumstances  will  they  be  affected  by 
the  measure.  It  was  not  an  unnecessary 
assurance;  they  are  not  only  honourable, 
but  learned  Gentlemen;  they  have  read 
and  studied  the  Bill,  and  they  find  a  law 
proposed  which  was  to  put  down  their  per- 
nicious system  of  agitation.  The  instant 
they  discover  that — the  instant  they  appeal 
to  the  Government,  and  oppose  the  Go^ 
vemment  on  that  plea — the  Government 
immediately  rises  and  tells  them  they  are  to 
be  saved  harmless.  Sir,  the  measure,  which 
I  doubt  not,  will  pass;  the  measure  will  put 
down,  I  hope,  not  only  treason,  but  agita- 
tion. It  will  secure,  I  trust,  calm  and 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.     The  Bill  will,  ! 
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trust,  give  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  an  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward those  compreliensive  measures  which 
England  feels  to  be  necessary  for  Ireland, 
and  for  which  we  mainly  support  this  Bill, 
that  the  Government  of  the  country  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  those 
measures.  This  is  not  the  only  measure 
under  our  consideration  which  will  make 
every  Gentleman  in  this  House  feel  that 
the  Government  can  no  longer  delay  bring- 
ing forward  those  measures.  The  very 
question  we  expected  to  be  discussed  to- 
night, but  which  has  not  been  brought  for- 
ward, has  already  produced  an  intimation 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters that  these  comprehensive  measures 
can  no  longer  be  delayed.  In  dealing 
with  this  Bill,  I  vote  for  a  measure 
that  by  securing  tranquillity  in  Ireland 
will  give  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  there  introducing  those  remedial  mea- 
sures that  are  necessary.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  confidence  in  the  future 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
not  only  from  those  measures,  but  be- 
cause I  have  confidence  in  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  whom  still,  it 
seems,  we  must  not  allude  to  except  in  a 
whisper.  But  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  their  religion  will  no  longer 
be  considered  a  reproach,  nor  their  loyalty 
a  crime. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  the  House  ap- 
pears  to  have  so  far  made  up  their  mind  as 
to  the  necessity  and  policy  of  this  measure, 
that  I  thought  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  address  the  House  to-night;  and 
I  should  not  do  so,  were  there  not  certain 
misconstructions  of  the  measure  to  be  set 
right,  in  consequence  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  certain  allusions  to  my  past  con- 
duct, that  I  cannot  pass  over,  though  I  re- 
gret I  am  obliged  to  take  up  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  House  in  doing  so.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  who  has 
just  sat  down  said,  I  think  excusably 
enough,  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'ConncU),  that 
parties  would  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a  sys- 
tem of  agitation,  free  from  any  interfer- 
ence from  this  measure.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  Roche)  says  that  this 
Bill  will  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  all  discussion  in  Ireland,  no  matter  upon 
what  subject,  however  constitutional — that 
petitions  could  not  bo  proposed,  nor  griev- 
ances complained  of,  if  this  measure  were 


to  pass.  But  the  House  will  recollect  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- , 
land  distinctly  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  is  not  to  put  a  stop  to  discussions  upon 
constitutional  subjects,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  that  effect.  He  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville)  stated,  that  it  would  aim  at  agitation 
connected  with  treasonable  practices,  and 
discussions  which  tended  to  the  promotion  of 
any  such  practices;  but  that  any  discussions, 
calmly  and  constitutionally  conducted,  upon 
any  question  with  the  view  of  asking  Par- 
liament for  redress,  are  not  intended  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  Bill,  and  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  under  the  terms  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connell)  adroitly  indeed,  but  not  with 
a  very  fair  inference,  says,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation with  which  he  is  connected  in  Ire- 
land meets  solely  for  the  purposes  of  le- 
gitimate agitation,  and  he  complains  that 
their  fair  discussion  of  political  matters 
will  be  put  a  stop  to  by  this  Bill.  Now, 
Sir,  I  must  say  very  plainly,  that  the  Bill 
itself  contemplates  treasonable  designs  and 
treasonable  practices  ;  but  the  power  of 
imprisoning  persons  suspected  of  treason- 
able designs  and  treasonable  practices  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Sir,  I  have  had  much  con- 
versation with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  since 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended, 
in  reference  to  agitation  in  Ireland  ;  and 
my  noble  Friend  told  me  that  agitation 
must  be  carefully  watched.  That  species 
of  agitation  which  tends  to  the  getting  up 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  the  power  to 
prevent;  but  that  the  meetings  of  an  as- 
sociation, which  is  likely  to  fall  very 
rapidly  into  a  club  or  a  conspiracy,  and 
tend,  therefore,  immediately  to  treasonable 
practices,  ought  to  be  carefully  watched, 
is  not  only  the  opinion  of  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government,  but 
the  opinion  also  of  myself.  And  should 
any  treasonable  practices  be  carried  on,  it 
will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  my  noble 
Friend  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country 
by  the  application  of  the  powers  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL:  Does  the  noble 
Lord  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  treasonable  practices  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  The  hon.  Member 
has  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  will  an- 
swer him.  My  opinion  is.  Sir,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  wish  to  carry  on  what 
he  may  think  a  wholesome,  but  which  I 
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tbink  18  a  pernicions  system  of  agitation, 
without  any  intention  of  committing  treason 
or  of  being  guilty  of  treasonable  practices; 
but  seeing  what  I  ha?e  seen  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  was  the  leader  last 
year,  and,  although  the  leader,  left  in  a 
very  small  minority  upon  a  great  question, 
inasmuch  as  the  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  moral  force  was  altogether  a  delusion 
— [Mr.  J.  O'CoNNELL :  No,  no !] — and  that 
they  concurred  with  some  confederation 
over  the  way,  of  which  physical  force  was 
the  doctrine  intended  to  be  practised — 
seeing,  and  knowing,  and  remembering  all 
this,  I  must  say  that  I  could  have  no  con- 
fidence in  any  association  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  might  set  up  in  Dublin.  I, 
however,  acquit  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  personally,  I  acquit  him 
fully  and  sincerely,  of  any  treasonable  de- 
sign or  any  treasonable  practices;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  those  whom 
he  might  assemble  together  in  the  form  of 
an  association  would  be  equally  innocent  of 
treasonable  designs  or  practices;  and  I  do 
believe  that  any  political  association  with 
which  he  may  be  connected  in  Ireland  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  liable  to  penalties  under 
this  Bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  at  least  an- 
swered the  hon.  Gentleman  fairly,  and  he 
may  take  what  course  he  likes  with  respect 
to  this  Bill.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  make 
the  second  part  of  the  speech  he  intended 
to  deliver  to-night;  but  I  will  not  deny, 
nor  will  I  conceal  from  the  hon.  Member 
or  the  House,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  measure.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeli)  who  spoke  last, 
following  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tyrone  (Lord  Claude  Hamilton)  has 
referred  to  some  matters  over  which 
he  glided  rapidly  and  skilfully,  but  with 
regard  to  which  the  noble  Lord  entered 
into  greater  detail,  but  with  remarkable 
inaccuracy.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton)  said,  that  in  1835  I  brought 
forward  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Appropriation  Clause,  solely  and  entirely 
with  the  view  of  displacing  from  power  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth  (Sir  R.  Peel);  and  that  having  car- 
ried that  resolution  I  allowed  the  question 
to  slumber,  and  never  mentioned  it  again. 
The  history  of  the  Appropriation  Clause  is 
well  known,  and  can  easily  be  referred  to 
in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  his- 
tory which  cannot  tell  of  a  successful  issue, 
but  nevertheless  it  cannot  sully  the  object 
I  had  in  view.  Concurring  with  Earl  Qrey, 
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I  was  a  party  to  a  Coercion  Act  in  1833 — 
a  measure  of  very  severe  repression,  and  I 
did  think,  in  the  following  year,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
prepare  itself  with  a  measure  by  which  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church,  not  needed,  in  my  opinion,  for  tho 
members  of  that  Church,  should  be  made 
useful  to  other  religious  communities,  such 
as  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 
Sir,  I  urged  that  opinion  upon  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  question  ended  in 
retirement  from  office  of  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Cabinet  then  proceeded  according  to 
the  course  which  I  thought  the  wisest,  and 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  religious  communions  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  measure  was  ultimately  pro- 
posed with  the  view  of  carrying  out  my 
original  proposition.  It  pleased  His  Ma- 
jesty William  IV.  then  to  dismiss  from  His 
Councils  Earl  Grey,  and  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne came  into  office;  and  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  my  lamented  Friend, 
Earl  Spencer,  His  Majesty  declared  that 
there  was  no  further  occasion  for  Lord 
Melbourne's  sei-vices.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  again  came  into 
power.  Sir,  I  never  relinquished  my  views 
with  respect  to  tl^e  Irish  Protestant  Church, 
and  I  continued  to  press  them  upon  the 
attention  of  my  Colleagues.  I  was  not 
obliged  to  forego  them  because  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  was  in  office; 
neither  was  I  compelled  to  sink  them  be- 
cause they  were  not  carried  out  by  the 
Government  with  which  I  was  connected. 
I,  therefore.  Sir,  as  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  brought  forward  the  re- 
solution, which  is  contained  in  Parliamen- 
tary history,  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church.  When  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
retired  from  office,  a  measure  was  prepared 
upon  the  subject  according  to  the  views  of 
the  then  Government.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  once,  twice, 
thrice,  or  perhaps,  four  times,  and  was 
carried,  in  every  instance,  by  small  majo- 
rities; but  upon  each  occasion  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
So  untrue  is  it.  Sir,  that  I  invented  this 
scheme  for  ousting  the  right  hon.  Membeir 
for  Tamworth;  and  it  is  equally  far  from 
the  truth  that  I  allowed  the  question  to 
slumber  after  I  had  taken  it  in  hand.  The 
measure  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
whilst  English  opinion  was  in  its  favour, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  amounted  to 
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indifference.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no!"  and 
"  Hear!*']  That,  Sir,  was  my  view  of  tbe 
case,  and  entertaining  that  opinion,  I  cer- 
tainly proceeded  to  take  measures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question,  without 
insisting  on  the  appropriation  principle.  I 
may  have  mistaken  public  opinion — I  may 
have  made  an  error  m  consiaering  the  sub- 
ject; but  this  I  must  claim  for  myself,  that 
such  a  measure  would  have  been  of  great 
utility  in  Ireland,  could  it  hare  been  car- 
ried; and  it  was,  Sir,  with  that  view  I 
proposed  it.  There  were,  Sir,  other 
measures  in  contemplation  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Ireland  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  these  was  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  corporations,  and  put- 
ting them  upon  a  proper  basis.  That  mea- 
sure year  after  year  was  rejected  by  the 
Bouse  of  Lords;  but  it  ultimately  passed 
into  a  law.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tyrone  (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  said,  that 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  committed 
all  their  {>ower  and  patronage  in  Ireland  to 
the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell — ^that 
they  were  absolutely  subservient  to  his 
will.  Sir,  I  totally  deny  that  charge. 
Lord  Melbourne  advised  his  Sovereign  to 

(lace  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  at  the 
cad  of  the  Irish  Government.  My  belief 
is  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Marquess 
in  that  capacity  was  conciliatory  and  wise, 
and  that  he  procured  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland  that  was  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  period,  and  also  that  he  re- 
tained the  authority  vested  in  him,  not- 
withstanding the  great  and  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell; and  great  as  was  his  influence  over 
public  opinion,  the  authority  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby  as  representative  of 
the  King,  was  paramount  in  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Sir,  I  therefore  feel 
no  remorse  with  respect  to  my  share  of  the 
Government  of  1835.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tyrone  also  spoke  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  of  1846  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  in  Ireland. 
Sir,  upon  that  occasion  I  declared  that  I 
would  not  oppose  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, but  thought  it  was  a  Bill  ill 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  that  time 
— that  shutting  up  persons  at  night  who 
had  committed  no  offence  was  a  vexatious 
proceeding;  and,  therefore,  holding  these 
opinions,  I  voted  against  the  proposition 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Eliot),  the 
then  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Sir,  it  is  a 
popular  topic  to  say,  that  we  turned  out  a 


Government  upon  a  question  of  coereion» 
und  that  we  are  now  resorting  to  coercion 
ourselves.     It  is  quite  true  what  has  been 
stated  upon  that  point,  but  there  ia  a  diffe* 
rence  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case^^ 
My  belief  is,  that  the  various  measures  we 
have  brought  forward  have  been  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland;  but  it  is  en- 
tirelv  a  matter  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  of 
184d  would  have  at  that  time  proved  tk 
useful  measure.    I  can  only  say  that,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  office,  I  shall  propose  or 
oppose  those  measures  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  which   I 
think  best  suited,  or  otherwise,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.     Sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  detain  the  House  with  matters 
which  I  felt  necessary  to  allude  to  in  my 
own  defence;  but  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton)  has  thought  fit  to  make  such 
personal  and  bitter  attacks  upon  me,  I 
could  not  well  have  avoided  repdling  them. 
The  hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli),  in 
alluding  to  this  measure,  and  his  support 
to  it,  adverted  to  other  measures  of  a  com- 
prehensive nature  which  he  thought   it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
bring  forward.     Certainly  the  Government 
intends,   if  possible,  to  pass  a  series  of 
comprehensive  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  of  some  of  which  notice  has  been 
given.     Others  will  hereafter  be  proposed. 
But,  Sir,  I  think  that  I  should  not  be  act- 
ing fairly  to  the  House  if  I  did  not  say 
that  any  measure  which  we  do  bring  for- 
ward will,  in  pay  opinion,  prove  totally  in- 
operative without  those  two  qualities  which 
I  mentioned  in  1846,  namely,  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 
Other  Irish  measures  would  now  have  been 
under  consideration  had  the  debate  on  this 
question  not  lasted  so  long.    It  is  intended 
to  propose  a  Bill  for  extending  the  right  of 
voting  in  Ireland — a  right  which  I  believe 
ought  to  be  extended.     But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  ^e 
same  use  is  not  made  of  those  constitutional 
privileges  in  Ireland  as  in  England.     The 
Acts  which  passed  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688  were  sufficient  for  a  century  after- 
wards to  enable  the  people  of  this  country 
to  exert  themselves  in  extending   their 
trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture — were 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  convert  barren 
soils  into  fertile  fields,  and  to  raise  flour- 
ishing towns  throughout  the  country.   But 
observe,  those  laws  by  virtue  of  which  they 
did  these  things,  were  not  laws  for  creat- 
ing  industry,   commerce,   and    comforts. 
They  were  laws  which  enabled  men  to 
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exert  their  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining distinction ;  and,  in  proposing  such 
measures  for  Ireland,  we  shall  do  the  ut- 
most which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  do.  U easures  for  local  improvement 
will  also  be  brought  forward;  but  with  re- 
spect to  these,  there  is  much  difficulty  to 
contend  with.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
danger  of  sending  the  industry  in  a  wrong 
direction*  and  thereby  creating  a  feeling 
that  we  had  done  that  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done.  However,  Sir,  Parliament 
will  duly  deliberate  upon  all  questions  of 
that  nature.  Uy  opinion  is,  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  Uie  privileges  which  were 
twenty  years  ago  granted  to  all  sectarians 
and  parties,  will  enable  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  take  that  place  in  society  which 
they  ought  to  hold  in  right  of  their  great 
natural  talents,  their  great  power  of  phy- 
sical exertion,  and  their  industrial  habits. 
I  am  not  sangmne  enough  to  think  that  any 
great  changes  in  the  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  will  oc- 
cur, or  that  all  treasonable  correspondence 
will  be  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  next 
six  months,  for  which  term  we  ask  for  the 
continuance  of  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Her  Migesty's 
Oovemment  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  It  will  be  for  Parliament  to 
judge  whether  the  measures  they  propose 
are  calculated  to  effect  that  object;  and  if 
they  do  not  succeed,  it  will  be  for  others  to 
bring  forward  measures  which  will  prove 
more  advantageous. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  explained,  that 
in  what  he  had  said  he  had  no  wish  to 
raise  a  personal  question.  What  he  said 
was,  that  the  first  important  vote  on  Irish 
subjects  at  the  time  to  which  he  referred 
was  with  reference  to  the  Appropriation 
Clause,  and  that  on  a  division  on  that 
question.  Gentlemen  opposite  obtained  the 
Oovemment ;  while,  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  when  they  were  in  office,  the  ques- 
tion had  never  been  carried  out.  He  did 
also  venture  to  say,  that  the  course  taken 
by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  did  somewhat  en- 
courage agitation. 

Si&  R.  PEEL  :  Sir,  it  is  my  intention 
to  support  the  proposition  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  to  give  my  vote 
in  Uvour  of  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  I  do  so  with  the  reluctance  which 
every  friend  of  constitutional  liberty  must 
feel  in  giving  a  vote  for  restraining  that 
liberty;  but  my  firm  belief  is  that  there 
is  pubUo  danger  in  now  permitting  that 


Act  to  expire — that  if  you  do  permit  it 
to  expire,  you  must  look  forward  to  a  re- 
newal of  those  attempts  by  which  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  was  disturbed  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  year.  I  acknowledge  that 
some  obligation  is  due  to  those  who  orga- 
nised that  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  contrived  to  cover 
Irish  treason  with  ridicule.  They  have 
thus  done  more  to  discourage  rebellion 
than  all  the  laws  we  can  pass,  or  than  all 
the  advice  that  the  temperate  or  the  saga- 
cious could  give.  But  notwithstanding  the 
ridicule  that  has  been  thrown  upon  Irish 
disaffection,  still  there  does  prevad  among 
them  an  animus  not  yet  repressed.  They 
still  profess  their  mischievous  intentions, 
and  1  will  pay  them  the  compliment  of 
believing  them  to  be  sincere.  I  shall  not 
give  my  vote  on  this  measure  from  any 
personal  confidence  in  those  by  whom  the 
law  is  to  be  administered — that  is,  I  would 
not  consent,  from  my  confidence  in  any 
set  of  men,  to  restrict  constitutional  liberty, 
if  I  did  not  believe  the  restriction  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessaiT.  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect personally  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
but  my  respect  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
does  not  innuence  in  the  slightest  degree 
my  resolution  to  support  this  proposition. 
Unless  I  were  satisfied  that  the  measure 
was  called  for  by  a  pressing  necessity,  no 
respect  for  the  person  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
no  belief  that  the  powers  conferred  by  it 
would  not  be  wantonly  abused,  would  in- 
duce me  to  ^ive  my  support  to  such  a 
Bill.  There  is  great  evil  m  the  precedent 
of  imposing  a  restriction  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  no  matter  to  whose  hands 
the  power  may  be  entrusted,  no  matter 
how  high  may  be  the  personal  character 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  to  be  exercised^ 
You  cannot  set  the  precedent  of  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  without  doing 
great  public  injury,  even  if  the  extraordi* 
nary  power  which  suspension  confers,  be 
never  called  into  action.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  confidence,  I  have  heard 
much  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
about  powers  being  refused  to  Government 
from  a  want  of  confidence  in  them.  Now, 
I  believe  that  no  Government  ever  asked 
for  such  extraordinary  powers  as  the  sus* 
pendmg  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  unless 
they  believed  them  to  be  necessary  for 
the  public  safety.  There  is  no  pleasure' 
in  the  conflict  for  unnecessary  powers. 
Neither  Lord  Heytesbury  nor  Earl  Be 
Grey  would  have  abused  these  powers  any 
more  than  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and  it  is 
T2 
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childish  to  justify  a  vote  for  placing  such 
powers  in  the  hands  of  any  man  on  the 
ground  of  having  confidence  in  his  personal 
character.  I  agree  to  this  Bill  because  I 
believe  it  to  he  necessary,  and  on  that 
ground  alone  would  I  consent  to  its  enact- 
ment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  me  than 
to  refer  to  the  history  of  past  contests  on 
questions  of  Irish  policy.  So  much  evil 
has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  making 
Ireland  the  arena  of  our  party  contests, 
that  I,  for  one,  have  resolved  never  to  set 
the  example.  There  is  ample  ground  for 
our  mature  and  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  measures  that  are  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  that  unfortunate  country, 
without  reverting  to  past  conflicts,  or  mak- 
ing Ireland  the  stage  upon  which  to  de- 
termine our  present  party  strifes.  But 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  un- 
dertaken to  give  us  what  he  calls  a  history 
of  the  events  of  1846;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  re- 
main absolutely  silent,  without  being  sup- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  that 
history.  The  chief  measure  alluded  to, 
the  Appropriation  Clause,  has  been  now  de- 
funct for  thirteen  years,  and  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  he  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce a  funeral  oration,  to  favour  us  with 
a  panegyric  on  a  faithful  and  departed 
friend,  I  should  not  have  objected  to  some 
allowable  exaggeration  of  his  merits.  But 
the  noble  Lord  appears  in  the  character  of 
an  historian,  and  professes  to  put  on  re- 
cord the  true  account  of  the  Appropriation 
Clause.  Now,  my  memory  differs  in  some 
important  points  from  that  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  states  truly,  that  in  1835, 
soon  after  I  succeeded  Lord  Melbourne  in 
the  Administration,  I  brought  forward  a 
measure  for  the  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  tithe.  The  noble  Lord  says, 
•*  In  bringing  forward  the  Appropriation 
Clause,  in  connection  with  that  measure, 
I  acted  in  my  individual  capacity.  Could 
anybody  expect  that  I  should  abstain 
from  putting  upon  record  my  own  perso- 
nal opinions?"  I  had  always  thought 
that  the  Motion  which  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  Government  had  more  of 
the  character  of  a  party  Motion  than  the 
noble  Lord  is  willing  to  admit;  that  it 
was  not  a  mere  individual  Motion  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  that  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  whole  of  his  party  deter- 
mined to  obstruct  the  proposal  with  respect 
to  tithe  unless  the  Appropriation  Clause 
formed  a  part  of  it.     The  noble  Lord  was 


not  content  with  moving  an  Amendment 
during  the  progress  of  the  Bill;  but,  if  I 
recollect  right,  he  called  upon  the  House 
to  put  upon  record  this  proposition — ^that 
no  adjustment  of  Irish  tithe  ever  can  bd 
satisfactory,  unless  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Irish  Church  be  appropriated 
to  educational  purposes.  I  rempnstrated 
against  that  proceeding.  I  said,  ^'PasA 
this  Bill,  the  object  of  which  you  approvej 
or  if  there  must  be  a  condition  attached  to 
it,  take  the  opportunity  of  moving  amend«> 
ments  in  the  Bill  during  its  progress." 
I  also  said  to  the  noble  Lord,  ''  Beware  of 
fettering  your  future  course  by  any  abstract 
resolution,  declaring  that  at  no  time  to 
come  shall  there  be  any  adjustment  of  Irish 
tithe,  unless  there  be  an  alienation  of  ec- 
clesiastical property."  I  was  giving  friendly 
advice  to  the  noble  Lord  at  that  time.  I 
could  have  had  no  other  motive,  according 
to  the  noble  Lord's  own  account,  for  he 
says,  that  during  the  three  months  I  re- 
mained in  power,  I  never  had  the  good  for-^ 
tune  to  be  in  a  majority.  I  must  have 
kno\irn,  therefore,  that  my  doom  was  seaU 
ed.  But  the  noble  Lord  was  not  merely 
content  with  passing  the  abstract  resolu- 
tion. Nothing  could  satisfy  him  but  that  the 
whole  House  should  wait  on  King  William, 
and  inform  His  Majesty  that  no  adjustment 
of  Irish  tithe  could  ever  take  place,  unless 
there  was  an  alienation  of  Church  property. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  thinks  that  the  Motion  he  then 
brought  forward,  did  not  at  all  partake  of 
the  character  of  a  party  Motion.  This 
shows  how  apt  contemporaries  are  to  he 
deceived.  It  certainly  was  the  impression, 
the  erroneous  impression,  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  Lord  and  of  his  Whig  supporters, 
and  of  the  Irish  Members  generally,  that 
to  settle  Irish  tithes  without  alienation  was 
not  to  be  tolerated — that  the  attempt  was 
an  iniquity  not  to  be  borne.  It  occurred 
to  some — (but  of  course  that  was  quite  a 
subordinate  consideration) — that  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  a  good  party  Motion, 
which  would  be  the  best  way  of  turning 
out  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And  so  it  proved. 
The  noble  Lord  returned  to  power,  and 
what  account  does  he  give  of  his  Irish 
allies?  He  says,  **  I  came  into  power— 
I  found  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Appropriation  Clause — ^the  English  public 
were  not  very  well  disposed  towards  it, 
but  my  Irish  friends  relieved  me  from  any 
difficulty  about  it,  and  I  found  among  the 
people  of  Ireland  complete  indifference  on 
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the  subject."  This  is  the  account  we  have 
of  the  great  Irish  party,  who  for  five  or 
six  years  before  were  so  clamouring  against 
the  abomination  of  the  Irish  Church — who 
dechired  that  there  never  would  be  peace 
while  that  Church  remained  in  possession 
of  her  revenues — who  insisted  upon  it  that 
the  Government  which  was  formed  in  No- 
vember, 1834,  could  not  be  permitted  to 
exist,  guilty  as  it  was  of  attempting  to 
remedy  some  of  the  evils  accompanying 
the  tithe  system,  without  consenting  to 
an  alienation  of  Church  property.  What 
a  picture  the  noble  Lord  draws  of  his  Irish 
allies  when  he  says,  that  the  moment  the 
personnel  of  the  Government  was  changed, 
their  clamour  on  this  subject  abated  ! 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  :  No;  it  was  three 
years  afterwards. 

Sir  R,  peel  :  Well,  it  took  the  noble 
Lord  three  years  to  make  them  cool.  I 
appeal  to  any  man  whether  it  would  have 
been  decent  for  them  to  lose  their  heat  at  an 
earlier  period.  They  were  gradually  exposed 
to  the  mild  influence  of  office;  it  is  no  im- 
putation upon  them  whatever  to  say  that 
under  a  Whig  Government  they  got  their 
fair  share  of  official  patronage';  and  about 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Established  Church  abated, 
and  they  fairly  told  the  noble  Lord  they 
could  give  him  no  cordial  support  in  an  at- 
tempt to  divert  its  revenues.  I  trust  that 
if  they  should  agam  press  the  noble  Lord 
upon  any  particular  measure  he  will  ask 
them  to  pause — that  he  will  remind  them  of 
the  Irish  Church — that  he  will  tell  them  to 
wait  two  or  three  years,  and  he  will  then 
possibly  find  that,  in  the  interval,  their 
zeal  wUl  be  less  ardent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of 
Irish  questions,  it  does  make  a  very  mate- 
rial difference  who  are  the  persons  who 
occupy  that  [pointing  to  the  Trecuury] 
bench.  The  noble  Lord  has  received  from 
the  Irish  representatives  a  much  more  cor- 
dial support  than  would  have  been  ac- 
corded to  me,  if  I  had  proposed  precisely 
the  same  measures,  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances.  To  conclude  the  his- 
tory of  1835,  the  noble  Lord's  resolution 
was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
said  to  the  noble  Lord,  "  You  shall  hear 
no  reproach — no  taunt  from  me;  but  you 
had  better  settle  the  tithe  question  without 
the  Appropriation  Clause."  He  took  my 
advice,  and  there  let  the  matter  remain. 
Now,  with  regard  to  what  occurred  in 
1846.  I  am  sure  I  entertain  no  ill-will  to 
the  noble  Lord — I  entertain  no  ill-will  to- 
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wards  anybody,  for  the  course  that  was 
taken  in  184o.  I,  and  those  who  con- 
curred with  me  in  1846,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  repealing  the  com  laws,  felt  the  alie- 
nation of  the  party  with  which  we  had  acted 
to  be  inevitable.  The  loss  of  their  confi- 
dence was  the  certain  consequence  of  the 
course  we  considered  it  was  our  duty  to 
take.  In  what  manner  that  loss  of  confi- 
dence was  manifested,  is  a  matter  of  subor- 
dinate concern.  But  the  noble  Lord  wifl 
give  me  leave  to  remind  him  that  he  is  not 
quite  accurate  in  the  account  he  has  given 
of  the  events  of  1846.  Several  shocking 
murders  were  committed  in  Ireland,  and 
we  proposed  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  security  to  life  and  property  in  that 
country.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  remem- 
bers the  way  in  which  that  measure  was 
encountered.  The  application  for  leave  to 
introduce  the  Bill  was  opposed,  and  on,  I 
believe,  the  second  reading  we  were  de- 
feated. I  made  an  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  to  allow  us  to  put  the  Bill  into  Com- 
mittee. I  said,  '*  Do  not  reject  this  mea- 
sure,  intended  for  the  protection  of  life, 
and  the  prevention  of  assassination,  on  the 
second  reading.  You  object  to  the  curfew 
clause;  strike  it  out  in  Committee;  but  do 
not  give  agitators  and  assassins  a  triumph 
by  refusing  to  give  a  second  reading  to  a 
measure  which  has  such  objects  in  view." 
The  noble  Lord  now  says  that  he  thought 
particular  clauses  were  not  calculated  to 
attain  the  professed  objects  of  the  Bill; 
but  why  not  have  proposed  to  omit  such 
clauses  in  Committee  ?  Why  not  permit 
a  fair  deliberation  on  the  details  of  the 
measure  ?  "  But,"  says  the  noble  Lord, 
*'  you  intended  to  commit  the  enormity 
of  confining  people  to  their  houses  at 
night."  It  is  a  hard  necessity  that  com- 
pels public  men  to  propose  measures  of 
coercion.  The  noble  Lord  himself  is  now 
proposing  a  measure  which  will  enable 
him  to  confine  people  without  trial  both  by 
night  and  day.  This  is  all  I  have  to  ob- 
serve with  reference  to  the  history  of  1835 
and  1846.  I  certainly  shall  not  attach  to 
my  support  of  this  Bill  even  that  condition 
which  the  noble  Lord  suggested  when  op- 
posing the  Bill  of  1846 — that  comprehen- 
sive measures  of  a  healing  nature  ought  to 
precede  measures  of  coercion.  I  know  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  proposing  measures 
of  a  healing  nature.  I  believe  we  are 
all  deeply  convinced  that  the  one  great 
evil  of  this  united  kingdom  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  I  believe  there  is  an  uni- 
versal desire  to  administer  remedies;  but 
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I  know  perfectly  well  that  no  Government 
can  propose  any  measure  which  could  have 
any  immediate  tendency  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland.  It  is  rather 
by  the  slow  and  healing  process  that  we 
are  to  hope  to  overcome  these  difficulties — 
not  by  great  measures,  which  everybody 
calls  for,  but  which  few  choose  to  shadow 
out.  What  are  the  great  measures  which 
are  to  restore  peace  ?  I  believe  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  in  Ireland  at  present  is 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law.  That  subject  you  are  about  to 
consider  in  the  Committee  which  has  been 
appointed;  and  most  gratified  I  shall  be  if 
from  that  Committee  there  comes  forth 
any  plan  calculated  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  to  remedy  the  defects 
in  the  administration  of  the  poor-law.  I 
shall  give  my  support  to  this  measure  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  called  for  by  re- 
gard for  public  peace.  I  believe  that  the 
Government  has — and  I  believe  that  other 
Governments  have  also  had — a  sincere  de- 
sire to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland; 
and  I  will  not  weaken  or  qualify  my  sup- 
port of  this  measure  of  coercion  by  insist- 
ing, as  a  stipulation,  that  before  I  assent 
to  it  I  will  know  what  remedial  measures 
are  contemplated.  I  give  an  entire  and 
cordial  support  to  a  Bill  which  I  believe  to 
be  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  law, 
and  for  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
Crown. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  e:n)lainedt  In  re- 
spect to  the  Motion  of  1835,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  said — at  least,  I  did  not  mean  to 
say — that  it  was  not  a  party  Motion;  what 
I  said  was  this — that  having  consented  to 
separate  from  my  own  friends  in  the  Cabi- 
net upon  that  question,  I  was  not  to  re- 
frain from  bringing  it  forward  because  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in 
power,  inasmuch  as  I  had  advocated  the 
same  views  while  in  office. 

Mr.  MOORE  read  an  extract  from  a 
former  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  measures  to 
suppress  crime  in  Ireland  should  not  be  in- 
troduced unaccompanied  by  such  other 
measures  as  might  enable  the  peasantry  of 
that  country  to  obtain  subsistence.  He 
(Mr.  Moore)  refused  his  assent  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill  on  similar  grounds,  and  he  en- 
treated the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  RussellJ 
to  suspend  its  progress'  until  he  had  haa 
time  to  introduce  such  remedial  measures 
as  the  state  of  the  country  required. 
*     House  divided  on  Question,  **  That  the 
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word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question  :** 
—Ayes  275;  Noes  33:  Majority  242. 

Listof  ike  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aloock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  P.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visot* 
Bateson,  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  0.  L.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blakemore,  R« 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brockman,  E.  D, 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
;  Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burroughs,  H.  N. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F» 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.B. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E* 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
,  Disraeli,  B. 
Diyett,  E. 


Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Douglas,  SirO.S. 
Douro,  Marq*  of 
Drumlanrig,  Visoi* 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duflf,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunouft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adln* 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Ebrington,  Vitot. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Enfield,  Viso. 
Farrer,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J« 
Floyer,J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fonter,  M« 
Frewen,  0.  H« 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
GUdstone,rt.hon.  W.  E. 
Glynn,  G.  0. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  £.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J* 
Granby,  Marq,  of 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greenall,  G. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  0.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  O. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
HaUyburt;on,LordJ.  F. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B* 
Hay,  Lord  J* 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Henies,  rt.  hon.  J.  0. 
Heryey,  Lord  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhousc,rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogff,  Sir  J.  W* 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
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Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jerrii,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 

Kin^,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawselles,  hon.  W.  S, 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Legh,  G.  0. 
LesUe,  0.  P. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  £• 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackende,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Kacnaghten,  Sir  £. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
MandeviUe,  Visot. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
MarshaU,W. 
Martin,  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viset. 
Milner,  W.  M.  £. 
Milton,  Visot. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mulgrare,  Earl  of 
MulHngs,  J.  R. 
Kapler,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visot. 
Newry    and    Mome, 

Visot. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Lord 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Plowd«D»  W.  E$  0. 


Plamptre,  J.  P. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  £.  S. 
Russell,  F.C.H. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Simeon,  J. 
SUney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somenrille,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.M. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  0. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Talfourd,  SeH. 
Tanored,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trevor,  hon.  (jr.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Welloiley,  Lord  0. 
Williams,  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wrightaon,  W.  B. 
WyTiU,  M. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TXLL1R8. 

Tnfnell,  H. 
Hill^LordM. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Anstey,  T.  C.  Muntr,  G.  F. 


Barron,  Sir  H.  \ 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bright.  J. 
CaUaghan,  D. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Deyereuz,  J.  T. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Meagher,  T. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mowatt,  F. 


O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
OTlaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Thompson,  G. 
Williams,  J. 

TXLLKBf. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Sadleir,  J. 


Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS 
ACT— EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  asked  whether 
the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  adhered  to  his  own  words  as  uttered 
in  the  course  of  the  dehate  on  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  whether 
he  adopted  the  entire  contradiction  of  them 
bj  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
yemment? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  replied  that 
there  had  not  been  any  contradiction  of 
them  given  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  and  that  nothing  more  surprised 
him  than  the  extraordinary  misconstruction 
of  his  (Sir  W.  Somerville's)  words  by  thg 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick. 

INLAND  REVENUE. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on 
the  Inland  Revenue  Bill. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  wished  to 
know  how  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  Com* 
missioners  provided  for  in  this  Bill,  as 
there  was  no  allusion  to  that  matter  in  any 
of  the  clauses  ?  He  wished  to  know  what 
amount  of  salary  these  gentlemen  were  to 
receive,  and  whether  the  sum  would  be 
brought  annually  before  Parliament. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  their  salaries  would  be  the 
same  as  was  now  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise.  They  would,  of  coursd, 
be  voted  by  Parliament,  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  postpone  that  question  tiU  the 
Bill  was  before  them  which  provided  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms Board. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  how  many  Commis- 
sioners there  would  be  under  the  new  ar^ 
rangement? 
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The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  There  were  now  twelve — they 
would  be  reduced  to  seven.. 

Mr.  HUME  :  And  what  wUI  be  the  re- 
duction in  the  expenditure  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  immediate  reduction  would 
be  16,000^.,  and  when  the  arrangements 
were  completed  it  would  amount  to  be- 
tween 80.000^.  or  90,000/. 

Mr.  HUME:  What  is  80.000?.  or 
90,000?.  in  an  expenditure  of  700,000?.  ? 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  hoped  this  reduc- 
tion would  not  fall,  as  it  was  usually  made 
to  do,  upon  the  clerks. 

Mr.  HENLEY  hoped  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  Commissioners  would 
take  office  subject  to  such  recommenda- 
tions as  Parliament  might  make,  for  at 
present  the  House  were  going  on  rather  in 
the  dark. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  no  new  appointment 
would  take  place  under  the  consolidation 
proposed.  AH  the  Commissioners  to  be 
retained  under  the  present  Bill  were  now 
in  office  and  were  receiving  salaries,  and 
he  did  not  suppose  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
put  them  in  a  worse  situation  under  the 
Consolidation  Bill  than  they  now  occupied. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  it  important 
that  the  House  should  guard  against  the 
Commissioners  being  put  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  they  were  at  present,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  supposed  that  Parliament 
shut  the  door  against  future  alterations. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  money  and 
time  would  alike  be  saved  if  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Bill  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  able  individual. 

The  several  clauses  of  the  Bill  then 
passed  through  Committee. 

SUPPLY. 

The  House  having  resumed,  went  again 
into  Committee,  and  passed  the  ordinary 
vote  of  17,786,700?.  to  pay  off  and  dis- 
charge Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the 
aids  of  1849  unprovided  for. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  amount  was  less  than  last 
year. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Monday,  February  12, 1848. 

MiiruTxs.]    CoNrcBSwcB.    tngroHing  and  InrolineDt  of 
BiUs. 


FsTiTtONS  Presbittbo.  Ffom  the  City  of  Glasgow,  tluit 
DO  Tax  may  be  impoted  on  British  Seamen,  for  the  Rdicf 
of  Merchant  Seamen. — From  Nenagh,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Present  System  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— From 
Manchester,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  national  Cntloiii 
of  Public  Priae-fiffhting, 

INGROSSING,  Ac,  OP  BH-LS. 

A  Conference  was  had  with  the  Com- 
mons ; — Report  made — 

'*  That  the  Commons  had  deliyered  a  Paper,  stat* 
ing  that  they,  had  taken  into  Consideration  the  Re- 
solutions communicated  to  them  by  this  House  at 
the  last  Conference ;  and — 

"  That  they  propose  to  amend  the  First  Reso* 
lution,  by  leaving  out  from  the  Words  '  (subject  to 
the  Regulation  next  herein-afler  mentioned) :' 

"That  they  propose  to  amend  the  Second  Reso- 
lution, by  leaving  out  from  the  Word  *  That'  to  the 
Words  '  it  shall/  and  inserting  the  Words  '  when 
such  Bill  shall  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament :' 

"  That  they  propose  to  amend  the  Third  Reso- 
lution, by  leaving  out  the  Words  '  proper  Officers 
of  each  House/  and  inserting  th^  Words  <  Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  or  other  proper  Officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords :'  And  also, 

"  That  they  agree  to  the  other  Resolations^ 
without  Amendment." 

Commons'  Amendments  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

NORTH  WALES  RAILWAY. 
Lord  MONTEAGLE,  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  suhject,  said, 
that  he  had  no  personal  interest  whatever 
in  the  matter.  The  nohle  Lord  then  re- 
capitulated the  facts  as  to  the  orders  which 
were  made  hj  the  House  last  Session  for 
the  production  of  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  disohedience  to  those  orders 
which  had  heen  shown  hj  the  officers  of 
the  company.  He  complained  also  that 
the  directors  of  the  company  had  impro- 
perly lent  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
North  Wales  Railway  to  the  Richmond 
Railway  Company.  The  pretext  that  the 
accounts  of  the  company  could  not  he  ren- 
dered hecause  the  company  was  involved 
in  a  Chancery  suit,  ought  not  to  he  received 
hy  their  Lordships  as  a  sufficient  reason. 
If  the  principle  were  admitted  that  railway 
companies  might  refuse  to  render  an  ac- 
count upon  the  ground  of  proceedings  in 
Chancery,  their  Lordships  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  whenever  a  case  occunred  which 
they  desired  to  keep  from  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament,  a  friendly  suit  in  that  court 
would  he  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
evading  inquiry  into  their  affairs.  Another 
motive  stated  hy  this  company  for  not  fur- 
nishing the  documents  required  hy  the 
House  was,  that  not  heing  ahle  to  dissolve 
legally,  they  bad  been  obliged  tq  divide 
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the  money  among  the  proprietors.  The 
justification,  therefore,  for  not  oheying 
their  Lordships'  orders  was  actually  that 
they  had  violated  the  law.  Their  own 
wrong-doing  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
disolMsying  that  House.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  desirous  of  urging 
upon  the  House  to  support  its  own  au- 
thority. Let  their  Lordships  rememher 
that  railway  companies  were  created  hy 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  Parliament  had 
given  them  enormous  powers,  and  that  if 
Parliament  did  not  exercise  some  control- 
ling power  over  their  proceedings,  the 
safety  of  public  life  and  public  property 
would  be  endangered.  In  pressing  this 
matter  on  their  Lordships'  consideration, 
he  begged  it  might  be  expressly  under- 
stood that  he  had  no  individual  object  in 
view,  his  only  desire  being  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  the  present 
state  of  the  law  with  relation  to  the  secu- 
rity of  railway  property  and  the  public  in- 
terest therein.  He  had  introduced  a  Bill 
in  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  having 
reference  to  the  auditing  of  the  accounts 
of  railway  companies,  which  had  received 
the  entire  sanction  of  their  Lordships.  The 
Bill,  however,  had  failed  in  another  place ; 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  their  Lordships 
and  to  the  country  to  say  whether  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  year  had  not  af- 
forded fair  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Bill  would  have  been  attended  with  satis- 
factory results.  In  the  course  of  last  year 
some  of  the  largest  railway  companies  were 
obliged  to  pubhsh  balance  sheets  of  their 
accounts,  in  order  to  set  their  affairs  right 
with  the  public ;  but  were  not  those  state- 
ments merely  certificates  of  character 
drawn  up  by  their  own  officers?  How 
much  better  would  it  not  have  been,  and 
how  much  more  satisfactory,  to  have  had 
those  accounts  publicly  audited.  This  ap- 
propriation of  money,  originally  subscribed 
to  make  a  railway  in  North  Wales,  to  the 
costruction  of  a  railway  in  Surrey,  showed 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  remedy  to 
meet  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
present  law.  The  question  now  at  issue 
resolved  itself  into  two^-namely,  whether 
a  contempt  of  that  House  had  been  com- 
mitted; and  second,  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  present  law.  He  thought  he 
had  made  out  a  case,  with  relation  to  these 
accounts,  to  show  that  there  were  abuses 
under  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  This 
being  admitted,  it  behoved  their  Lordships 
to  see  how  far  the  law  required  to  be  al- 
tered, to  preventi  as  in  the  present  case. 


fraudulent  concealment  of  facts  and  con* 
tempt  of  their  Lordships'  House.  Though 
he  was  far  from  having  abandoned  the 
question  of  contempt,  he  should  at  present 
take  no  steps  with  regard  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  in  attendance  at  the 
bar  (Mr.  Ohadwick  and  Mr.  Marriner),  bat 
propose  a  Committee  to  consider  how  far 
it  was  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  a 
better  audit  of  railway  accounts.  To  that 
Committee  he  should  propose  to  refer  the 
accounts  of  the  North  Wales  Railway  Com- 
pany, as  part  of  their  duties,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  thereon;  and  he  should  take 
no  steps,  as  affecting  the  individuals  in 
question,  until  the  House  saw,  by  the  re- 
port, the  exact  state  in  which  the  accounts 
were  found. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  a  strong  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  question  of  con- 
tempt now  involved ;  however,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  first  to  get  the  accounts, 
and  after  the  inquiry,  which  he  presumed 
would  not  be  long,  they  could  enter  on  the 
question  of  privilege.  While  he  was  oa 
his  legs  he  would  trespass  on  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  for  a  few  moments  while 
he  alluded  to  a  subject,  connected  with 
the  safety  of  the  public,  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  day. 
The  case  was  one  in  which  many  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  were  examined 
touching  the  merits  of  a  newly  patented 
axletree  for  railway  carriages.  The  axle 
was  called  Hardy's  Patent  Axle;  and  the 
members  of  the  Council,  under  whose  no- 
tice it  had  been  brought,  were  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfaotory 
than  the  success  of  the  improvement  which 
it  effected  over  the  common  or  ordinary 
axle.  The  axle  had  been  subjected  to  a 
weight  of  150  tons;  and  although  the  car- 
riage to  which  it  was  attached  was  pro- 
pelled at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour, 
the  axle,  so  far  from  breaking  suddenly, 
as  ordinary  axles  did,  bent  into  a  circular 
shape,  without  a  single  fracture  affecting 
the  mass.  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  ex- 
amined upon  the  subject,  approved  of  it 
highly,  and  stated,  that  out  of  fifty  com- 
mon axles  subject  to  the  same  power  only 
two  were  unbroken.  Moreover,  the  patent 
axle  could  be  supplied  30  per  cent  cheaper 
than  the  common  description,  which  proved 
its  superiority  in  another  respect.  The 
experiments  which  had  been  made  were  of 
so  satisfactory  a  character,  and  the  im- 
provement so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  public  safety,  that  he  considered  bim*^ 
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self  justified  in  bringing  the  subject  under 
their  Lordships*  consideration. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  express  his  approval  of  the 
course  proposed  by  Lord  Monteagle. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  observed,  that, 
with  reference  to  the  North  Wales  Rail- 
way Company,  there  had  been  a  clear  case 
established  against  them  of  contempt  of 
their  Lordships'  House ;  and,  under  those 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be  well, 
in  the  first  place,  to  deal  with  the  party 
guilty. 

Order  for  the  attendance  of  William 
Chadwick  and  John  Marriner  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  this  day  discharged : — Ordered, 
that  the  said  William  Chadwick  and  John 
Marriner  attend  at  the  bar  of  this  House 
on  Thursday  next,  at  Five  o'clock. 

House  adjourned  until  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  February  12,  1849. 

MiHons.]  Nkw  MaxBXR  SwoAir.  For  Boltoo,  8br 
Joshua  Walmsley,  Knt. 

PuBuc  Bills.— Ai;por/Mf.— Habeas  Corpus  Suspensioa 
(Ireland). 

CotrrBRBirOB.^IngnMsuig  and  InroIUng  of  Bills. 

Pbtitiovb  pRBBBirraD.  By  Mr.  William  Brown,  firom 
the  Parish  of  Great  Saint  Hdens,  London,  for  an  Alter- 
ation of  the  Law  respecting  the  Churdi  of  England 
Clogy.— By  Lord  Seymour,  ftom  the  Town  of  Totness, 
tx  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.— By  Mr. 
Thomely,  Arom  James  Harvey,  of  Liverpool,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  Present  Currenqr*— By  Mr.  Coke,  from 
aeveral  Tenants  of  Copyhold  Property,  In  the  Parishes  of 
Bumham  (Norfolk),  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  re- 
specting Copyholds. — By  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis,  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Hereford  Union,  fbr  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicancy. — By  Mr.  Farrar,  from  Ship* 
owners,  and  Others,  of  the  Port  of  Stockton-upoo-Tees, 
against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. — By  Mr. 
Beckett,  ftom  the  Township  of  Leeds,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  from  the 
Ratepayers,  and  Others,  of  the  Tuam  Union;  and  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  from  the  Board  of  Giumlians  of  the  Monaghan 
Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— 
By  Mr.  Osman  Rieardo,  from  the  Mayor  and  Inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  Worcester,  for  Referring  War  Disputes  to 
Arbitration. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  ON  SUNDAYS. 

Mr.  LOCKE  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  ttsk  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
Lahouohere),  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goremment  to  introduce, 
during  the  present  Session,  any  measure 
for  securing  to  the  public,  on  Sundays,  the 
limited  use  of  those  railways  which  were 
open  for  passenger  traffic  during  the  week? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  present  intention  of  proposing 
a  measure  to  compel  railways  to  carry 
passengers  on  Sundays.  At  the  same 
timei  he  desired  not  to  preclude  himself 


against  the  right  of  brining  forward  sucli 
a  measure,  if  he  should  see  cause  for  doing 
so.  The  Railway  Commissioners  had  ex* 
pressed  their  feelings  very  plainly  upon 
the  matter,  by  refusing  to  sanction  by-lawB 
for  shutting  up  certain  lines  on  Sundays-^ 
and  he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his 
own  individual  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly 
possible  to  open  railways  on  the  Sabbath 
under  such  proper  limitations  as  should 
avoid  any  unnecessary  desecration  of  that 
day,  and  should  be  perfectly  compatible  at 
once  with  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  the  proper  respect  due  to  the  Sabbfkth. 
He  hoped  that  public  opinion  would  be 
strong  enough  to  induce  those  companies 
which  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
subject  to  adopt  the  course  which  was  more 
in  accordance  with  custom  in  this  country. 
He  confessed  he  was  most  reluctant  to 
introduce  any  thbg  like  a  compulsory 
measure  upon  a  point  involving  the  con- 
scientious religious  scruples  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  people,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity;  and  he  was  happy  to 
say  that  about  half  the  railways  in  Scot- 
land did  at  this  time  allow  trains  to  run  on 
the  Sunday. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Mft.  HERRIES  inquired  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchete)  what 
course  he  proposed  taking  with  respect  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Navigation  Laws, 
which  was  among  the  orders  for  that  even- 
ing, but  which,  from  the  business  that 
should  precede  it,  was  not  likely  to  be* 
brought  on  that  evening,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  desirous  of  knowing  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  take  it  on  another 
day,  and  if  so,  on  what  day  ?  He  should 
also  wish  to  know  whether  the  resolution 
which  was  to  be  proposed  now  was  so  near- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  resolution  pro- 
posed last  Session,  as  that  the  understand- 
ing come  to  on  that  occasion  should  be  now 
acted  upon — vi«.,  to  allow  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  circulation  through  the  country,  and 
then  to  let  the  discussion  be  afterwards 
had  on  the  second  reading,  when  they  could 
enter  upon  the  discussion  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question.  It  was  important, 
then,  for  those  who  wished  to  take  a  part 
in  the  discussion,  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  present  resolutions  were  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  those  of  last  year. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  hoped  that  their 
discussions  on  the  subject  last  Sessbn 
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would  not  Be  ftltogether  thrown  away,  kut 
might  have  the  effect  of  saying  the  time  of 
the  House  now.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Herries), 
he  hegg^  to  state  that  it  would  not  he  in 
their  power,  from  the  state  of  the  husiness, 
to  hring  forward  the  Committee  on  the 
nayigation  laws  that  evening;  he  should, 
therefore,  postpone  it  to  Wednesday  the 
14th  instant.  As  to  the  resolution  he 
proposed  moving,  he  could  not  certainly 
say  that  it  would  he  identically  the  same 
as  that  proposed  last  Session.  He  was 
unwilling  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  explanation,  as  the  absence 
of  all  explanation  might  give  rise  to  a  belief 
that  might  not  be  well  founded  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  modifications  proposed.  He 
also  thought  it  expedient  that  a  general 
resolution  of  that  kmd  should  not  be  laid 
on  the  table  before  moving  the  Committee, 
as  it  only  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  on  the 
question  of  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair, 
instead  of  that  discussion  being  reserved 
for  the  more  appropriate  occasion  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  He  was, 
therefore,  reluctant  to  lay  the  resolution 
now  upon  the  table ;  but  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  reserve  any 
opposition  he  might  have  to  the  Bill  until 
its  second  reading,  and  that  he  would  find 
no  diffic!tilty  in  agreeing  to  the  preliminary 
resolution  on  which  the  Bill  was  to  be 
founded. 

Mr.  HERRIES  hoped  that  ample  time 
would  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
proposing  of  the  resolution  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

THE  INFANT  PAUPER  ESTABLISHMENT 
AT  TOOTING. 

VlscouKT  DRUMLANRIG  inquired  if 
Mr.  Drouet,  against  whom  a  coroner's 
jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaugh- 
ter, was  still  at  the  head  of  the  pauper 
establishment  at  Tooting;  also,  what  num- 
ber of  children  were  still  there  ? 

Mb.  BAINES  stated,  that  Mr  Drouet 
had  certainly  not  been  convicted  of  any 
offence  whatever;  but  he  had  been  put 
upon  his  trial  upon  two  or  three  criminal 
charges,  and  that  circumstance  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  (Mr.  Baines)  not  to 
take  any  further  steps  as  regarded  that 
individual.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  Mr.  Drouet 's  establishment  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  last  there  were  1,372 
children  in  the  house,  who  had  been  sent 
there  by  thirteen  different  unions.  As  soon 
as  the  oholeramade  its  appearance,  the 


Poor  Law  Board  issued  circulars  to  all  those 
unions,  pressing  on  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  necessity  of  providing,  without 
delay,  suitable  places  for  the  reception  of 
those  children,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
removed  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 
That  circular  had  been  repeated  from  time 
to  time.  Twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  unions 
had  been  able  to  provide  places  for  the  re* 
ception  of  the  children,  which  they  deemed 
suitable.  The  thirteenth  union — that  of 
Chelsea — ^had  reported  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  that,  notwithstanding  everv  endeav- 
our on  their  part,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  a  suitable  place.  And,  no 
doubt,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing suitable  accommodation  for  them. 
The  workhouse  was  already  fiill,  and  the 
owners  of  private  propertv  were  naturaUy 
unwilling  to  receive  into  that  property  per- 
sons coming  from  an  establishment  where 
the  cholera  had  existed.  The  number  of 
children  now  at  Mr.  Drouet*s  was  223, 
consisting  of  those  belonging  to  the  Chelsea 
union,  and  of  others  from  other  parishes, 
who  had  laboured  under  cholera,  but  were 
now  convalescent,  although  they  had  not 
yet  been  certified  as  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
removed.  He  was  hapby  to  add,  that  no 
fresh  case  of  cholera  haa  occurred  in  Toot- 
ing since  Saturday  the  13th  January  last. 

PUBLIC  ADVANCES  IN  AH)  OP  THE 
POOR-LAW  (IRELAND). 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  inquired,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  any 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the 
poor-law  administration  in  Ireland,  and 
if  any,  to  what  amount,  and  to  what 
unions,  had  been  authorised  under  the  mi- 
nute of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1849. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Baronet  might  re- 
member that  in  the  statement  which  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  made  to 
the  House  last  Wednesday,  he  said  that  in 
accordance  with  what  he  believed  was  the 
general  understanding  of  the  House,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  invested  with 
the  discretionary  power  of  making  small 
advances  to  Irish  unions  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  people  from  aosor 
lute  starvation;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
such  discretion,  the  Government  had  made 
grants  amounting  to  about  3,0001.  He 
had  now  to  state  that  the  actual  sum  ad- 
vanced was  2,6501.,  and  that  it  was  dis^ 
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tributed  amongst  the  unions  of  Scarriff, 
Eenmare,  Ballina,  Westport,  and  Bantrj. 

RAILWAY  BOARD. 

Mr.  BREMRIDGE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  (after  the 
notice  of  a  Bill  for  consolidating  the  Boards 
of  Excise  and  Taxes)  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  to  continue  the 
present  Railway  Board  as  an  independent 
Board,  or  whether  Her  Majesty)s  Govern- 
ment contemplated,  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament,  bringing  forward  any  mea-- 
sure  to  place  the  railway  business  of  the 
country  under  the  management  of  the 
Board  of  Trade? 

Me.  LABOUCHERE,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  was  understood  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Railway  Board.  Considerable  reductions 
had  been  made  in  the  railway  department, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  Railway 
Commission  would  be  made  a  branch  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  abolished  as  an 
independent  board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sir  DE  L.  EVANS  said,  that  he  un- 
derstood there  were  six  ships  going  from 
London  and  Liverpool  with  merchants  and 
passengers  to  California,  men  of  high  re- 
spectability and  of  different  professions. 
It  was  also  probable  that  a  still  greater 
number  of  ships  would  go.  It  was  under- 
stood, that  they  required  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection, and  he  wished  to  know  if  a  vessel 
of  war  would  be  stationed  at  St.  Fran- 
cisco? 

Sir  F.  baring  said,  that  the  general 
instruction  to  the  admiral  on  that  station, 
was  to  attend  and  give  protection  to  trade. 
He  had  already  received  a  communication 
from  that  officer,  which  showed  him  that 
the  subject  had  not  been  neglected  by 
him;  but  he  could  not  hold  out  any  expec- 
tation that  a  ship  would  be  permanently 
stationed  in  California. 

Sir  DE  L.  EVANS  said,  that  he  un- 
derstood the  orders  were  for  a  ship  to  touch 
once  in  three  months,  which  he  considered 
was  not  sufficient. 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLUMENT. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  asked  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lancaster  (Mr.  Greene),  in  the  absence 
of  the  officials  connected  with  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  what  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  building  of  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament? 


H/Lr.  GREENE  said,  that  the  question 
would  be  best  answered  by  looking  at  the 
Houses  themselves.  It  was  rather  diffi- 
cult to  state  what  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  several  departments.  He  could  not 
state  when  this  House  would  occupy  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament;  he  did  not 
imagine  it  would  be  during  the  present 
Session.  A  certain  delay  had  arisen  from 
want  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  works, 
which  were  not  proceeded  with  so  rapidly 
as  the  architect  desired. 

THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  asked  a  question 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
would  be  recollected,  that  last  Session  the 
House  entered  into  a  resolution  that  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  country  should  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  agreeably  to  the  re- 
solution, was  to  be  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer and  brought  to  the  public  acccount  or 
not? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  would  have  been  the 
more  convenient  course  for  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hume)  to  have  given  notice 
of  the  question  to  be  put.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  revenue  or  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  service,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  gross  revenue  should  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

INGROSSED  BILLS. 

The  Resolutions  relating  to  IngroBsed 
Bills  were  considered.  Amendments  pro- 
posed and  agreed  to  : — Resolutions  com- 
municated to  the  Lords  at  a  Conference; 
— Conferences  had  ;  —  Reported  that  the 
Lords  agree  to  the  Commons*  Amendments. 

[Commons'  Votes,  No.  8,  sec.  65.] 

HABEAS  CORPUS  SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  for  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  rose  to  move  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee.  It  was  in- 
tended to  bring  out  what  might  be  the 
real  meaning  and  scope  of  the  powers  to 
be  given  by  this  Bill,  because  as  yet  he 
said  they  were  not  able  to  judge  of  the 
whole  extent  and  bearing  of  those  powers. 
There  was  a  difference  amongst  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  referred.  In  the  first 
place,  look  at  the  Queen's  Speech.  He 
saw  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  draw^ 
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ing  up  tlie  Speech  distinctly  stated  that  in- 
surrection still  existed  in  Ireland;  and  the 
necessity  of  renewing  the  powers  was  dis- 
tinctly based  on  the  asserted  fact  that  dis- 
affection still  existed  there.  The  state- 
ment in  the  Royal  Speech  was  put  in  for 
the  sake  of  the  dishonour  of  the  thing.  It 
was  not  thought  right  that  the  less  excuse- 
able  oljects  and  the  true  objects  should  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  illustrious  Occu- 
pant of  the  Throne.  There  was  little  care 
how  the  parties  acted  in  common  fairness 
to  the  country,  provided  they  set  their 
feet  on  the  neck  of  the  country.  We  had 
the  letter  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  corrobo- 
rated by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  then  the  pretext  of  disaf- 
fection was  utterly  thrown  aside;  they  did 
not  attempt  to  bring  it  forward,  or  main- 
tain it  for  one  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Gentlemen  who  were  put  forward  to 
speak  the  echo  to  the  Speech,  distinctly 
admitted  that  no  such  thing  as  disaffection 
existed  in  Ireland.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself  came  out  with  the  real  reason. 
He  confessed  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Bill,  the  real  object  of  the  powers  accorded 
to  him,  was  to  put  down  discussion  in  Ire- 
land, to  put  down  constitutional  agitation 
in  Ireland.  We  had  then  this  discrepancy 
between  the  Monarch  on  the  Throne  and 
Her  advisers  in  the  House.  We  had  still 
more — we  had  discrepancy  between  those 
advisers  themselves  in  the  House.  The  last 
night  when  this  Bill  came  before  us  we  had 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville)  standing  up  to  give  his  version,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  contradicting  him  en- 
tirely. The  Secretary  for  Ireland  said 
that  the  Bill  was  not  to  be  applied  to  such 
agitation  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  Prime  Minister  said,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  to  be  so  applied.  Of  course 
from  the  higher  position  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  noble  Lord,  we  were  to  lay  more  stress 
on  his  words. 

[The  hon.  Member  was  here  interrupted 
by  a  Message  from  the  Lords,  desiring  a 
conference  on  the  Resolutions  respecting 
the  ingrossing  and  inrolling  of  BiDs.] 

Mr.  O'GONNELL  resumed.  He  had 
pointed  out  these  four  contradictions,  and 
as  the  Bill  itself  gave  no  information  on 
the  subject,  he  thought  it  had  now  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  that  other 
half  of  his  speech  which  he  received  per- 
mission from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  on  Friday  night  to  do.  He  begged 
to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  that  permission. 
li  waa  someihiiig  ia  be  permitted  taspeak 


in  that  House,  though  they  were  denied 
the  right  in  Ireland.  He  begged  also  to 
thank  the  noble  Lord  for  the  certificate  of 
character  which  he  had  been  good  enough 
to  give  him.  He  would  now  refer  again  to 
the  contradiction  between  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  and  his  Secretary  (Sir 
W.  Somerville).  The  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land said  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
not  presume  to  interfere  with  an  agitation 
carried  on  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union;  the 
Premier  said  he  would.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  Premier  was  correct.  He  believed  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  presume  to  do  any- 
thing after  the  audacity  he  had  shown  iH 
mixing  together  men  whose  only  crime 
consisted  in  their  having  done  their  duty 
honourably  and  blamelessly  to  their  coun- 
try, together  with  others  who  had  been 
engaged  in  treasonable  practices.  The 
noble  Lord  had,  in  his  explanation,  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  danger  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  yielded 
the  right  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  meet 
and  hold  adjourned  meetings,  he  (Mr.  J. 
0*Connell)  would  promise  fim  he  should 
have  no  cause  to  complain.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
wish  to  hold  such  meetings.  He  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  be  (Mr.  J.  0 'Connelly 
would  attend  them.  All  he  contended  for 
was  that  their  rights  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  people. 

[The  hon.  Member  was  again  interrupt- 
ed by  a  Message  from  the  Lords.] 

Mr.  J.  O'GONNELL  again  resumed, 
and  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  implicated  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation most  unfairly  in  the  charge  of  tend- 
ing towards  insurrection  and  conspiracy. 
But  he  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell)  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House,  that  not  one  member  of  the 
Repeal  Association  had  been  for  a  single 
hour  imprisoned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  under  the  powers  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act.  And  when  he  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell) 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Association 
had  been  tried  for  sedition,  it  was  proved 
that  not  one  breach  of  the  law  had  ever 
been  committed  at  any  of  the  meetings 
held  under  its  auspices.  It  should  be  re- 
collected, too,  that  that  was  proved  after 
every  means  had  been  tried  to  catch  them^ 
They  had  an  able  reporter,  sent  by  the 
Government,  present  at  each  of  their  meet- 
ings, and  two  constables  to  watch  them. 
They  were  watched,  in  fact,  as  ,a  oat 
watches  a  mouse.  And,  after  all,  the 
noble  Lord  was  obliged  to  make  the  most 
he  could  of  the— -he~  would  not  call  it 
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*'  mock  insurrection," — but  the  wretched 
attempt  at  insurrection  which  had  taken 
palace.  He  called  it  a  wretched  attempt, 
lor  it  was  proved  by  the  letters  from  Ame- 
rieat  to  which  so  much  allusion  had  been 
made,  that  not  more  than  200  persons  were 
at  any  time  gathered  together;  and  that  not 
more  than  thirty  were  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  active  part  in  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  the  un- 
fortunate persons  who  had  taken  part  in 
that  wretched  affair:  but  he  (Mr.  J. 
0*Connell)  thought  they  were  the  worst 
enemies  of  repeal.  Reverting  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  begged  to  ask  him  what  he 
would  have  said  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  come  down  to 
the  House  at  the  time  of  the  reform  agi- 
tation, and  said,  they  could  see  what  Char- 
tism was — that  Chartism  was  an  offshoot 
of  the  reformers;  and  that  the  constitution 
should  be  suspended  in  order  that  Chartism 
might  be  put  down  ?  And  further,  that  as 
the  reformers  were  criminated  by  the  fact 
of  Chartism  being  an  offshoot  of  reform,  it 
was  not  enough  that  Chartism  should  be 
put  down,  but  the  agitation  for  reform 
shoidd  be  put  a  stop  to  reform  also.  If  it 
were  brought  home  to  himself  in  that  man- 
ner, the  noble  Lord  could  feel  it ;  but  as  it 
was  only  an  Irish  Member  who  had  such  a 
complaint  to  make,  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 
But  did  the  noble  Lord  think  they  had 
heard  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  carried — of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pressure  from  without  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
Did  he  think  they  had  hoard  nothbg  of 
the  fifty  francs  from  the  Home  Office,  that 
were  sent  on  the  letters  to  the  leaders  of 
the  political  unions  through  the  country,  en- 
couraging them  to  march  upon  London? 
And  had  they  heard  nothing  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  dated  from  the  Home  Office, 
signed  by  Thomas  Young,  and  directed  to 
Sir  William  Napier,  asking  him  to  take  up 
arms?  [The  hon»  Gentleman  read  the 
letter t  which  has  so  often  appeared.]  That 
letter  was  not  the  production  of  Thomas 
Young,  but  of  his  employers;  of  those  who 
now  occupy  the  Ministerial  benches,  and 
who  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  consti- 
tutional agitation  by  those  who  had  never 
broken  the  law.  After  that,  he  wished  the 
noble  Lord  joy  of  his  love  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  his  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  country.  He  should  beg  to 
refer  to  one  other  subject  which  had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  debate  the  other  night — 
tbe  conduct  o£  the  Irish  Members  &x'mg 


the  great  struffgle  between  Whigs  and 
Tories,  from  18d5  to  1840,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  It  WM 
said  that  Mr.  O'Conneli  had  obtained  pa- 
tronage in  return  for  the  part  he  then  took* 
But  there  was  the  evidence  of  Lord  Mel« 
bourne  that  there  never  was  a  man  who  so 
little  used  any  right  of  patronage  he  might 
have  had.  He  (Mr.  J,  O'Connell)  caUed 
upon  any  one  to  point  out  where  and  how 
his  father  had  used  the  Government  patro« 
nage  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  his  funily. 
There  was  indeed  one  brother  of  his  (Mr. 
J.  0*Connell),  and  another  member  of 
his  family  in  Government  employ;  but 
that  brother  was  appointed  to  the  situa- 
tion he  held,  not  only  without  application, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  but  actuallj 
whilst  he  was  labouring  earnestly  and  hara 
to  place  another  person,  an  old  and  vete- 
ran reformer,  in  the  situation.  He  (Mr, 
J.  O'Connell)  defied  any  man  (and  be  had 
plenty  of  calumniators  both  in  England  and 
Ireland)  to  show  that  his  late  father  had 
ever  sold  his  country  for  patronage  or 
profit.  He  defied  any  man  to  point  out  a 
single  vote  of  his  father's  given  in  that 
House,  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
well-known  opinions  out  of  doors.  In  one 
case,  that  of  the  Appropriation  Clause,  it 
had  been  charged  agamst  Mr.  O'Connell 
that  he  had  yielded  a  principle.  But  what 
were  the  circumstances  ?  The  clause  had 
been  abandoned  by  Ministers,  Ireland  wag 
being  goaded  into  frenzy  by  the  tithe  mas- 
sacres, and  to  prevent  further  bloodshed 
Mr.  O'Connell  agreed  to  a  Tithe  Bill  with- 
out the  clause.  But  he  could  tell  the 
House  that  a(^  equitable  settlement  of  the 
Church  question  was  stiU  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  Irish  people.  It  was  one  that 
must  be  taken  up,  and  before  a  fortnight 
he  should  himself  submit  a  Motion  to  the 
House ;  then  they  would  see  whether  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  stand  by  his  old  principles,  and  con- 
sent to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church  to  secular  and  national 
purposes.  He  should  now  return  to  the 
noble  Lord's  allusions  to  agitation  in  Ire- 
land; and  he  must  say,  from  what  he  could 
gather,  the  mind  of  England  was  disap- 
pointed that  there  had  not  been  better  op- 
portunities for  using  force  in  Ireland.  The 
same  mind  would  carry  the  present  mea- 
sure ;  but  he  warned  the  House  that  their 
success  would  only  weaken  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  would  do 
more  towards  separation  than  the  most 
violent  agitations  supported  by  the  raffged, 
shool^Mi  diirUosa  crew  that  had  m^j 
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created  disturbance  could  effect.  He  (Mr. 
J.  0*Connell)  expected  more  sympathy  for 
the  Irish  nation  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  than  he 
had  exhibited.  There  was  a  sort  of  simi- 
larity between  their  positions,  that  should 
haye  caused  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  lean 
more  towards  them.  They  formed  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  constitutional  liberty  against 
tyranny.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire had  also  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it 
was  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  exploded  injus- 
tice. That  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  re- 
collect the  denunciations  of  Holy  Writ 
against  avarice  and  robbery  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  poor ;  and  surely  there  could  be 
no  greater  crime  than  for  the  rich  to  rob 
the  poor  man  of  his  bread.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire took  part  against  the  Irish, 
for  reasons  which  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
could  not  agree  in,  for  he  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  were  not  disposed  to — 
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«  Compound  for  sins  that  we're  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to." 

If  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
were  "  the  coming  man"  whom  he  pro- 
mised, he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  thought  that 
the  day  of  his  coming  would  be  a  day  of  bad 
omen  indeed  for  England.  For  she  would 
then  have  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  those 
restrictions  which  had  fettered  her  trade, 
and  Ireland  would  have  to  prepare  for  a 
renewal  of  that  armed  sectarianism  which 
had  been  so  long  her  curse  and  bane.  The 
cry  of  English  politicians  had  always  been 
for  peaceful  applications  for  redress.  The 
people  of  Ireland  had  agitated  peacefully 
for  years;  but  how  little  had  they  obtained 
by  their  forbearance.  What  consolation 
would  it  be  to  England  to  know  that  she 
had  caused  increased  misery  and  ruin  in 
Ireland,  and  that  bloody  devastation  over- 
spread the  fair  face  of  that  country  ?  Fox 
had  been  lately  quoted  in  that  House,  but 
he  prayed  attention  to  two  brief  extracts 
from  other  constitutional  writers.  The 
first  was  from  Lockers  Essay  on  Govern- 
menit  and  was  as  follows : — 

**  Absolute  power  is  inconsistent  with  civil  so- 
eiety,  and  can  be  no  form  of  oivil  government  at 
all.  Wherever  any  two  men  are  who  have  no 
standing  rule  and  common  judge  to  appeal  to  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  of  right  be- 
twixt them  ;    there  they  are  still  in  a  state  of 


not  only  no  appeal  as  those  in  society  oaght  tp 
liave,  but,  as  if  he  were  degraded  from  the  com- 
mon state  of  rational  creatures,  is  denied  a  right 
to  judge  of  or  defend  his  right ;  and  so  is  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  and  inconveniences  that  a  man 
can  fear  firom  one  who  being  in  the  unrestraioi^ 
»tate  of  nature  is  yet  corrupted  by  flattery  ail4 
mmed  with  power.** 

Now  this  would  be  the  exact  position  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  if  the  present  Bill 
passed.  They  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  ''  corrupted  by  flattery  and  armed 
with  power;'*  they  would  have  **  no  judge 
to  appeal  to  for  the  determination  of  con«> 
troversies  of  right;  the  dictator  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland  would  rule  over  Hiem, 
imd  they  would  be,  "  not  the  subjects,  but 
the  slaves  of  an  absolute  ruler,"  The 
next  extract  was  from  Mr.  Wyndham's 
remarks,  delivered  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1806,  on  which  occasion  that  Gentleman 
said : — 

'*  Vast  and  extraordinary  powers  ought  not  to 
be  delegated  merely  because  some  misohievooi 
persons  had  been  taken  out,  and  that  the  persons 
to  be  entrusted  with  them  were  of  a  mild  and 
moderate  disposition.  We  ought  to  be  most  ten* 
der  in  granting  vast  and  extraordinary  powers 
with  respect  to  Ireland ;  not  only  a  power  exer- 
cised at  a  distance  from  control  and  inspection, 
but  also  because  there  is  an  obligation  of  honour 
and  consciousness  to  be  delicate  in  granting  power, 
the  weight  of  which  would  &11  exclusively  on 
others,  while  it  could  not  touch  ourselves.'* 

Now,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  if 
these  important  words  were  attentively 
considered  by  the  House,  because  if  the 
present  measure  were  adopted,  the  weight 
of  the  blow  inflicted  would  fall  on  the  un- 
fortunate Irish  people,  who  were  already 
sufficiently  sunk  in  misery  and  wretched- 
edness.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  told  the  House  of  a 
sop  he  meant  to  give  to  Ireland  in  the 
shape  of  an  extended  franchise;  but  at  the 
same  time  he,  the  noble  Lord,  thought  that 
the  Irish  people  had  not  made  quite  the 
use  they  ougnt  of  the  franchise  they  al- 
ready possessed.  It  was  auite  possible 
the  noble  Lord  might  be  led  to  entertain 
this  opinion,  because  at  the  last  election, 
the  Irish  people  had  refused  to  return  two 
of  his  officers.  But  why  had  not  those 
officers  been  elected?  Simply  because 
they  had  refused  to  go  with  the  popular 
voice,  and  that  they  preferred  the  interests 
of  England  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
people;  and  therefore  every  right-minded 


nature  and  under  all  the  inconveniences  of  it,  witli  *  man  would  approve   of  the  use  the  Irish 
only  this  wofiil  difference  to  the  subject,  or  rathei    electors  had  made  of  their  votes  on  that 


slave,  of  an  absolute  ruler,  that  whereas  in  the  or 
dinary  state  of  nature  he  has  a  liberty  to  judge  o 
his  right,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  power  ti 
maintain  it ;  now,  when  his  right  is  invaded,  he  haa 


occasion;  for  they  had  vindicated  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  their 
country  by  voting  according  to  the  dictates 
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of  their  conscience.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  would  not  enter  upon  the  miserahle 
game  of  recrimination,  or  institute  a  com- 
parison hetween  the  mischiefs,  the  mise- 
lies,  and  the  crimes  which  had  heen  caused 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel;  bul  if  he 
were  to  do  so,  what  hideous  scenes  might 
he  not  reveal  of  bribery  in  civilised  Eng- 
land? Why,  if  reports  were  true,  the 
election  of  the  noble  Lord  himself  for  the 
city  of  London  had  not  been  conducted  on 
very  pure  principles.  The  noble  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
fieemed  to  think  that,  as  the  English  peo- 
ple had  then  begun  to  prosper,  the  Irish 
people  ought  to  have  prospered  likewise. 
But  at  the  time  England  recovered  a  por- 
tion of  her  liberties,  what  did  she  do  for 
Ireland?  Why,  she  almost  immediately 
after,  by  positive  legislative  enactment  and 
Parliamentary  interference,  struck  down 
with  one  blow  the  staple  trade  of  Ireland — 
the  woollen  trade;  and  she  did  so  profess- 
edly and  declaredly,  in  the  words  of  the 
address  of  that  day  in  the  House,  because 
the  woollen  traders  of  England  thought 
that  that  trade  would  interfere  with  the 
woollen  trade  of  their  own  country.  But 
did  England  stop  there  ?  No.  She  next 
passed  the  penal  law  system,  which,  be- 
sides interfering  between  man  and  man  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  had  the  evil  effect 
of  disturbing  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country,  of  preventing  many  from  ac- 
quiring wealth,  of  crippling  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  of  robbing  Catholics  of 
whatever  property  they  happened  to  possess. 
How  could  the  country  be  expected  to 
prosper  under  circumstances  such  as  these  ? 
In  1782,  England  being  obliged  to  abandon 
her  encroachments,  Ireland  started  on  a 
course  of  prosperity;  and  for  the  eighteen 
subsequent  years,  during  which  the*  Irish 
Parliament  existed,  that  country,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  some  of  t}ie 
chief  artificers  of  the  Union,  including  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  Earl  of  Clare,  pros- 
pered more  in  wealth  and  general  prospe- 
rity than  aay  other  country  ever  did  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  Then  the  Irish  Par- 
liament was  taken  away,  and  since  that 
time  England  had  been  made  the  centre 
of  attraction,  Irish  manufactures  declined, 
and  a  refusal  was  given  to  interfere  be- 
tween Irish  landlords  and  tenants,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  latter  from  being 
robbed.  Could  it  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  the  Irish  people  had  not  become  rich  ? 
But  it  was  not  even  now  too  late  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  that  people.     Let  conci- 


liation be  tried,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  novelty.  Let  the  House  be  advised  in 
time.  Ireland  was  paralysed  now.  She 
was  struck  down  to  the  enrth;  and  there- 
fore there  was  all  the  aggravation  of  wan- 
tonness in  the  present  insult.  He  asked 
Her  Majesty's  Mmisters  to  be  true  to  their 
ancient  principles,  and  he  called  npon  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  look  at  the  storm 
with  which  the  political  atmosphere  was  now 
surcharged,  and  to  consider  whether  it  was 
not  desirable  for  England  to  have  a  firm 
and  attached  friend  by  her  side,  instead  of 
a  wretched  and  miserable  slave.  The 
hon.  Member  then  moved — 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
to  introduce  such  provisions  into  the  Bill  as  shall 
guard  and  save  intact  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
hold  meetings,  to  petition  for  the  enactment,  re- 
peal, or  alteration  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  for 
redress  of  grievances,  or  other  constitutional  ob- 
ject, without  other  or  further  restriction  of  that 
right  than  existed  under  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mon and  Statute  Law  of  the  Land,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  of 
last  July." 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  throughout  his  very  discursive  speech. 
He  would  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
resolution  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed as  an  instruction  to  the  Committee, 
and  he  would  endeavour  in  a  very  fe^ 
words  to  show  that  that  Amendment  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  the 
Bill,  and  would,  if  adopted,  fail  in  advanc- 
ing the  end  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  in  view.  The  House  would 
observe,  if  it  looked  to  what  the  object  of 
the  measure  was,  that  the  Bill  before  them 
was  a  Bill  solely  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
powering the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  Chief 
Governor  of  Ireland,  to  apprehend  and 
detain  persons  whom  he  should  suspect  of 
conspiring  against  the  Government  or  the 
person  of  Her  Majesty.  Now,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  many  acts  appa- 
rently of  an  extremely  innocent  nature  in 
themselves,  but  which,  coupled  with  other 
acts,  and  viewed  in  respect  to  information 
which  might  be  in  possession  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  might  constitute  proofs  that 
the  persons  who  had  committed  these  ap- 
parently innocent  acts  had  really  been  con- 
spiring against  the  Government  or  the  per- 
son of  the  Queen.  But  how  was  a  Bill 
providing  for  such  cases  to  prevent,  or  act 
as  a  curb  upon,  legitimate  public  meetings 
held  for  legitimate  purposes.     In  the  case 
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of  a  public  meeting  held  for  legitimate  and 
proper  purposes,  that  meeting  would  be  as 
lawful  under  the  Bill  now  before  them,  as 
it  would  have  been  before  any  Bill  of  the 
kind  had  been  introduced,  and  as  it  would 
after  the  present  Bill  would  have  ceased  to 
exist.  In  point  of  fact,  they  might  just  as 
well  enumerate,  in  such  an  Amendment  as 
that  now  proposed,  any  other  species  of  acts 
which,  by  themselves,  were  perfectly  legal 
and  innocent,  as  public  meetings.  They 
might  just  as  well  propose  an  amendment 
declaring  that  no  man  should  be  legally 
interrupted  and  imprisoned  for  receiving 
his  friends  in  his  own  house.  Such  an 
Act  might  be  perfectly  proper,  nay,  highly 
commendable  in  itself;  but,  yet,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  other  circumstances,  and 
in  connexion  with  information  in  possession 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  might  amount 
to  a  meeting  held  in  order  to  conspire  ille- 
gally against  the  person  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  stultification  of  Parliament  to 
provide  that  this  Bill  should  not  interfere 
with  or  be  applied,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  public  meetings.  It  might  be 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  in 
Ireland  it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  for  political  purposes,  without 
giving  an  opportunity  to  some  ill-disposed 
persons  of  carrying  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  further  than  its  originators  wished 
or  intended.  On  that  point  he  would  give 
no  opinion;  but  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
was  clear  that  such  a  meeting  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  prohibited,  although 
the  right  of  holding  it  was  not  affected  by 
the  BQI  before  them.  There  was,  in  fact, 
in  this  Bill  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
any  gentlemen  from  holding  a  public  meet- 
ing, if  they  thought  it  could  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  one  proper 
and  desirable  to  be  held.  In  a  Bill  of  this 
description  they  must  leave  a  considerable 
amount  of  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  in  whom  the  administration  of  the 
measure  was  to  be  vested.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  knowledge  so  easily  obtained  by  every- 
body of  what  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  he  thought  that  they  bad  a  reason- 
able security  that  no  improper  results  could 
take  place  from  putting  in  force  the  powers 
of  the  Bill  against  those  who  had  done 
anything  to  deserve  it.  The  proof  that 
such  was  likely  to  be  the  case  was,  that  no 
complaint  had  been  made  of  any  undue 
severity  under  the  Bill  of  which  the  pre- 
sent was  a  continuation.  The  hon.  Gcu- 
VOL.cn.    {££} 


tleman  the  Member  for  Limerick  admitted 
that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Repeal 
Association  had  been  arrested  under  the 
present  Bill.  Was  not  this  a  strong  proof, 
both  that  the  members  of  the  Associati^ 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  consid- 
ered that  they  entertained  any  treasonable 
motives?  He  thought  that  the  House 
might,  therefore,  safely  leave  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  a  discretion  in  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  It  was  a  measure 
which  had  this  advantage  over  every  other 
Coercion  Bill — that  whereas  other  measures 
of  the  class  involved  very  considerable 
evils  and  inconveniences  to  persons  purely 
innocent,  this  Bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  to  be  applied  only  upon  good  informa- 
tion and  good  grounds  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, could  only  affect  persons  who  were 
either  really  guilty,  or  so  culpably  indis- 
creet as  reasonably  to  give  rise  to  a  belief 
that  they  were  engaged  in  conspiring 
against  Her  Majesty  or  Her  Government. 
No  Bill  could  have  been  more  efficacious 
than  that  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
continue;  and,  he  might  add,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Parliament  had  passed  that 
Bill  had  done  much  to  prevent  the  insur- 
rection from  being  more  serious  than  it 
was.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  cripple  the  present 
measure  by  introducing  a  provision  which 
would  make  it  impossible  to  carry  the  Bill 
into  effect.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  believed 
that  without  this  measure  he  could  not, 
with  safety,  cairy  on  the  government  of 
Ireland.  Under  these  circumstances  ho 
(the  Solicitor  General)  hoped  the  House 
would  reject  the  Amendment,  and  pass  the 
Bill  in  its  integrity  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mb.  E.  B.  ROCHE  said,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral had  only  tended  the  more  strongly  to 
convince  him  of  the  undesirableness — to  use 
the  mildest  term — of  this  measure.  What 
a  difference  of  opinion  there  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty *s  Go- 
vernment, as  to  the  intention  of  this  mea- 
sure !  They  had  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  saying  that  this  Bill 
was  intended  for  one  purpose;  and  they 
had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  and  the  Solicitor  General  saying 
that  it  was  intended  for  another  purpose. 
Now,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  had  distinctly 
stated  that  this  Bill  was  not  intended  to 
U 
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pat  down  political  agitation;  but  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  the  letter  which  he  had  re- 
cently written  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Office  (Sir  G.  Grej) 
had  as  distinctly  stated  that  he  applied  to 
Parliament  to  be  armed  with  the  powers 
which  this  Bill  woidd  confer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  all  kinds  of  political 
agitation,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  bane 
of  Ireland.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell)  was,  there- 
fore, quite  right  in  asserting  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somerville) 
were  totally  at  variance  in  their  declara- 
tions as  to  the  object  and  effects  of  this 
measure.  He  (Mr.  Roche)  did  not  intend, 
after  the  repeated  occasions  on  which  he 
had  already  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject,  to  weary  them  by  going  over  the 
same  ground;  but  ho  could  not  sit  down 
without  protesting  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  man  could  protest,  in  the  name  of  his 
constituency,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire 
Irish  people,  against  this  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  attack  upon  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Colonel  RAWDON  said,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  put  down  treason  and 
treasonable  practices  in  Ireland,  and  that 
if  he  thought  any  portion  of  it  would  ob- 
struct the  free  right  of  discussion  for  the 
repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  no  one 
would  more  readily  vote  against  it  than  he 
would  himself.  But  he  (Colonel  Rawdon) 
took  a  very  different  view  of  its  provisions, 
and  believed  that  neither  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  nor  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  would  have  placed  their  names 
to  a  Bill  of  this  description,  unless  they 
felt  the  heavy  responsibility  which  would 
attach  to  the  Government  if  a  measure  of 
the  kind  were  not  introduced.  They  con- 
ceived it  essentially  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity and  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieved the  Act  was  considered  to  have  more 
the  character  of  a  protective  Act.  He 
understood  that  during  the  time  of  the 
violent  meetings  in  Ireland,  a  father  had 
gone  to  the  authorities  with  his  misguided 
son  and  said,  "  Take  this  young  man,  and 
keep  him  from  taking  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement. "  He  believed  that  in 
these  days  of  newspaper  power  and  free 
discussion,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to 
dread  from  any  abuse  of  the  power  which 
now,  for  the  second  time,  was  about  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     Ho 


had  stated,  both  in  and  out  of  that  Hoiige» 
that  his  great  objection  to  the  measure  of. 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was, 
that  it  was  injudicious  and  vexatious,  and 
that  he  would  have  prefen*ed  a  suspensioii 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  infinitely 
more  efficient  and  less  vezatious.  Belier- 
ing  that  tranquillity  was  essential  to  Ire- 
land, that  no  right  of  discussion  would  be 
affected  by  the  Bill,  and  that  the  powers 
conferred  by  it  would  be  wisely  and  hu- 
manely exercised,  he  should  give  his  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  all  its  future 
stages. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  as  there 
seemed  to  be  some  misconception  inth  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  he 
would  read  to  the  House  the  first  three  or 
four  lines  of  it,  which  bore  upon  the  powers 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  Bill  stated— 

**  Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  enable 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Grovemor,  or 
Governors,  of  Ireland,  to  detain  until  the  Ist  day 
of  March,  1849,  such  persons  as  he  or  they 
may  suspect  of  conspiring  against  Her  Msgesty's 
person." 

Now,  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Reynolds), 
that,  according  to  the  explanation  of  ihe 
Bill  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  party  who 
ought  to  be  arrested.  It  seemed  clear  to 
him  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  hare 
full  power  to  interpret  the  law,  and  to 
"suspect,"  as  he  might  please,  any  per- 
son whom  he  might  find  troublesome.  He 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  concurred  in  the  opinion 
offered  in  a  recent  debate,  and  repeated 
during  the  present  discussion,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  abused  the  pow- 
ers entrusted  to  him,  but  that  he  had  ad- 
ministered them  with  great  temper,  judg- 
ment, and  mercy.  But  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  still  objected 
to  the  extension  of  these  powers  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  because  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  place  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
on  so  slender  a  footing  as  the  opinion  of 
any  peer  or  commoner  in  the  realm.  To 
say  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  in 
any  instance  abused  the  power  in  his 
hands,  was  but  begging  the  question. 
Was  it  not  saying  to  the  House  that  they 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  suspend  the  con- 
stitution, because  the  power  was  in  safe 
hands  ?  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  any 
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meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
■Parliament  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
because  the  terror  of  arrest  would  act  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent  them  assembling.  It  was 
said  that  political  agitation  was  a  great 
evil.  He  admitted  it  to  be  an  evil,  if  car- 
ried to  an  unconstitutional  extent ;  but  it 
was  the  reverse  of  evil  when  carried  on 
peaceably  and  constitutionally.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  privilege  of  political 
agitation  had  conferred  great  and  substan- 
tial benefits,  not  only  on  Ireland,  but  on 
England.  If  the  free-traders  had  been  told 
that  a  perseverance  in  their  agitation  for 
corn-law  repeal  would  cause  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  they  would  not 
have  succeeded.  Now,  suppose  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  was  desirous  to  agitate  for  a  re- 
peid  of  the  Union — a  measure  which,  while 
it  would  confer  a  benefit  on  Ireland,  would 
not  do  an  injury  to  England — or  for  any 
other  measure — suppose,  as  he  had  said 
the  other  night,  the  Irish  people  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  agitate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  would  they  be  threatened 
with  this  Act  ?  Formerly  a  man  who  re- 
fused to  pay  tithes  was  called  a  traitor. 
It  was  caUed  treason  to  refuse  to  pay 
tithes;  but  tithes  were  abolished,  in  name, 
although  not  in  fact.  With  respect  to 
that  question,  he  might  say,  that  agitation 
had  ended  in  making  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church  richer,  and  poor  Catholic  people 
poorer.  He  had  heard  an  allusion  the 
other  night  to  the  Appropriation  Clause, 
and  one  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that 
that  question  was  dead.  He  had  great 
doubts  of  that.  That  question  might  be 
entombed,  but  the  inscription  on  the  tablet 
was  "  Besurgam,'^  That  question  would 
be  revived,  but  not  on  such  narrow  limits 
as  the  Appropriation  Clause.  When  that 
question  should  be  revived,  he  believed  the 
Irish  people  would  declare  that  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Protestant  Church  were 
an  infliction  which  could  not  be  borne. 
He  believed  that  the  people  would  demand 
that  1,000,0002.  annually  should  no  longer 
be  applied  to  the  exclusive  support  of  the 
clergy  of  a  small  section  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, but  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Irish  nation.  What,  he  asked,  was 
the  meaning  of  forcing  this  Protestant 
Church  upon  Catholic  Ireland  ?  Why  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  Ireland  that 
you  did  to  England  and  Scotland  ?  [An 
Hon.  Member:  Scotland  had  to  fight  for 
it.]    Yes,  Scotland  had  fought  for  that 


Principle,  and  it  was  worth  fighting  for. 
reland's  altars  were  not  free.  The 
Protestant  Church  in  England  was  the 
Established  Church,  because  the  Epis- 
copalians were  in  the  majority;  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, because  the  Presbyterians  were  in 
the  majority;  but  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  was  the  Established  Church, 
because  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  were 
in  a  great  minority.  Here  was  a  con- 
tradiction with  a  vengeance.  The  Irish 
people  were  sick  of  being  slaves;  they 
felt  degraded ;  and  they  would  feel  de- 
gradation so  long  as  the  present  system 
was  continued.  The  people  of  Ireland, 
he  could  assure  the  House,  were  not 
apathetic  on  this  question.  The  people 
of  Ireland  had  thought  that  by  repealing 
the  Union,  they  would  repeal  the  present 
Church  Establishment.  But  now  tne  peo- 
ple were  told,  that  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  agitate.  If  they  were  not  allowed 
to  agitate,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
do  something  for  them.  Let  them  get 
rid  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  let  them  fully  emancipate  the 
people.  With  respect  to  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  he  was  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
proposed  to  persevere  in  his  Amendment. 
If  that  hon.  Member  persevered,  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  should  vote  with  him;  but  he 
objected  to  the  Amendment,  as  it  had  the 
appearance  of  compromising  a  great  prin- 
ciple. It  was  as  much  as  to  say  to  the 
House,  "  If  you  will  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment, I  will  agree  to  the  Bill."  [Mr.  J. 
O'Connell:  No,  no!]  He  thought  the 
Amendment  must  beai*  that  construction. 
But,  returning  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  must 
call  it  an  unnecessary,  an  uncalled-for, 
and  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  subject.  He  begged  the  House  to 
consider  what  the  state  of  Ireland  was  at 
the  present  moment.  Ireland  was  tran- 
quil. It  was  admitted  that  the  people 
were  tired  of  agitation.  [The  0*Gorman 
Mahon:  Hear,  hear!]  He  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  cheer  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ennis.  The  people  were  not 
tired  in  the  sense  which  he  meant;  they 
were  looking  for  some  substantial  relief. 
Tranquillity,  he  repeated,  reigned  in  Ire- 
land. Some  of  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  political  opponents  of  the  Government 
had  been  transported,  and  others  had 
passed  upon  them  the  sentence  dictated 
by  the  brutal  Act  of  Edward  III.,  which 
directed  that  the  offenders  should  be  drawn 
U2 
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and  quartered,  and  their  bodies  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Her 
Majesty.  He  hoped  that  such  a  savage 
sentence  would  never  be  carried  into  effect 
on  any  subject  of  the  Grown.  But  the 
Government  had  even  a  better  guaran- 
tee for  tranquillity  than  the  convictions 
they  had  obtained.  They  had  30,000  or 
40,000  troops  in  Ireland,  and  11,000  po- 
lice— thirty  or  forty  of  whom,  by  the  by, 
had  gained  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo 
at  Ballingarry.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  tranquillity,  it  was  proposed  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as 
most  Gentlemen  were;  and  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  assuring  the  House  that  they  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  of  any  danger  to 
the  public  peace.  What  the  people  required 
was  relief;  they  had  discharged  from  their 
minds  all  notions  of  fighting.  The  raw 
material  of  disaffection  had  disappeared. 
It  was  notorious  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  disturbances  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Ireland,  had  grown  out  of  compe- 
tition for  land.  But  agrarian  outrage  had 
disappeared  altogether;  the  poor-law  and 
the  famine  had  destroyed  that,  and  land 
was  now  no  longer  a  bone  of  contention. 
The  people  were  expatriating  themselves. 
They  would  not  take  land  now  for  which 
a  few  years  ago  they  would  have  shot 
their  landlords,  if  they  had  attempted  to 
disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  As 
to  the  measure  before  the  House,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  Government,  whom  he 
recognised  as  the  old  and  tried  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  have 
brought  it  forward.  He  should  not  have 
addressed  the  House  had  he  not  wished 
to  urge  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Lim- 
erick (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  the  impolicy  of 
placing  his  opposition  to  the  measure  on 
such  narrow  grounds,  and  to  recommend 
him  to  give  his  opposition  to  the  entire 
proposals  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  also  rose  to  appeal  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  J.  O'Counell)  not  to  press  his  Amend- 
ment to  a  division,  as  it  seemed  to  him  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  House  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  vote  upon  it.  He  thought 
the  Amendment  took  more  the  shape  of  a 
question  to  be  moved  in  Committee  than 
any  other.  In  the  Committee,  the  Act 
might  be  amended  so  as  not  to  press  upon 
persons  engaged  in  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  Now,  if  that  was  a 
treasonable  agitation,  the  matter  was  end- 


ed; if  it  was  not,  then  the  proposed  met^ 
sure  did  not  bring  it  within  its  scope. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  it  appeared 
impossible  for  him  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
vote  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  give. 
In  one  point  of  view  the  Amendment  was 
unnecessary,  in  another  pernicious.  He 
should,  therefore,  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  rose  to  explain. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  he  rightly  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Member  the  Solicitor 
General  to  state  that  the  letter  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  commentary  of 
the  Irish  Secretary,  in  both  of  which  it 
was  said  the  powers  of  the  Bill  were  to  be 
used  against  an  agitation  described  by  the 
one  as  for  an  object  that  could  not  be  at- 
tained, and  by  the  other  as  for  an  imprac- 
ticable purpose,  did  not  refer  to  the  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal, of  the  Union  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  neither  the  letter 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  the  speech  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  could  be 
supposed  to  have  the  force  of  law.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  his  hon.  and  learniBd  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Anstey). 
He  thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  who  proposed  the 
Amendment,  would  act  wisely  in  attending 
to  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown 
out. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  then  withdrew 
his  Motion,  intimating  that  its  substance 
might  be  embodied  in  a  clause  in  Com- 
mittee. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  moved  a  negative, 
and  the  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair : 
—Ayes  84;  Noes  14:  Majority  70. 


List  of 

Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Craig,  W.  G. 


the  Ates. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Ellis,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J, 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Gwyn,  H. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
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Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henry,  A, 

Herries,  rt.  hoiu  J.  0. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Hume,  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lao7,  H.  C. 
Lasoelles.  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  0. 
Lewis,  G.  G. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
MandeviUe,  Visct. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Napier,  J. 


Nugent,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Pigott,  F. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Bomilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
SomerYille,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
StricUand,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walter,  J. 
Willyams,  H. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TELLERS. 

TufoeU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Fagan,  W.. 
Grattan,  H^ 
Greene,  J.  ; 
Meagher,  T. 
Morgan,  H.  K. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connor,  F. 


List  of  the 'Nom. 


O'Flaherty,  A. 
Power,  N. 
Reynolds,  J. 
ScuUy.  F. 
SuUiTan,  M. 
Williams,  J. 

TELLBBS. 

O'Connell,  J. 
Roche,  £.  B. 


House  In  Committee  ;  Mr.  Bernal  in 
the  chair. 

On  Clause  1  (Persons  imprisoned  in  Ire- 
land for  high  treason,  &c.  may  he  detain- 
ed) heing  proposed, 

Mr.  A^fSTEY  rose  to  propose,  pursu- 
ant to  notice,  several  Amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  In  moving  these 
Amendments,  he  avowed  himself  opposed 
totally  to  the  principle  of  the  present  Bill; 
hut  as  the  House  had  affirmed  that  princi- 
ple, he  conceived  that  the  Bill  would  he 
modified  and  improved  considerahly  hy 
carrying  out  his  suggestion.  He  would 
propose  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Bill 
contemplated,  and  would  only  give  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  which  it  invested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  It  appeared 
to  him  strange  that  so  many  hon.  Memhers 
on  hoth  sides  of  the  House  should  feel  so 
apathetic  ahout  a  measure  which  went  so 
much  to  infringe  upon  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  iinportant  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  concluded  hy  announcing 
his  intention  of  dividing  the  House  on  the 
first  of  his  Amendments;  and  if  it  should 
he  lost,   he  would  not  divide  upon  the 


others.     He  would  move  to  leave  out  the 
words  "is,  are,  or.** 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  accede  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Memhcr's  Amendment.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  he 
wished  now  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee not  merely  upon  the  technical  alte- 
ration of  the  words  embraced  in  his  first 
Amendment,  but  practically  upon  the 
broader  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole  of  his  Amendments  generally.  But 
when  the  Committee  contrasted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  real  effect  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Amendments,  with  the  title 
of  the  Bill  itself,  which  they  had  just 
affirmed  by  so  large  a  majority,  they  would 
see  at  once  that  when  they  had  voted  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  they  had  vir- 
tually decided  upon  negativing  these 
Amendments.  For  what  was  the  object 
of  these  Amendments  ?  Why,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  proposed  to  omit  the 
whole  of  the  2nd  clause  of  a  Bill  consist- 
ing of  but  three  clauses.  He  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  power  now  given  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Government  to 
apprehend  persons  suspected  of  treason- 
able practices,  and  only  gave  authority  to 
proclaim  them.  The  Bill  was  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  Act  of 
last  Session,  whereas  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  wish  to  do  that,  but  to 
introduce  an  entirely  new  Act  for  a  diffe- 
rent object.  His  (the  Attorney  General's) 
answer  to  this  was — he  admitted  that  the 
powers  demanded  by  the  Government  were 
very  large,  and  granted  that  they  might 
be  abused,  although  he  hoped  the  House 
had  confidence  in  the  Government,  and 
believed  that  it  would  not  not  abuse  its 
powers.  If  they  were  abused,  however, 
the  Government  would  still  be  open  to  re- 
sponsibility and  inquiry  quite  as  much 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  as  it  now  stood,  as 
they  would  be  if  it  were  altered  in  the 
mode  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man suggested.  But  his  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral's)  further  answer  was  this — that  in 
dealing  with  large  powers  of  this  doubtful 
nature,  it  was  far  better  to  follow  the  old  es- 
tablished form;  and  when  Bills  like  this  were 
renewed,  so  far  as  his  recollection  extend- 
ed, it  was  always  done  ipsissimis  verhis, 
according  to  precedent.  It  was  always 
far  safer  to  follow  the  old  form,  than  open 
a  door  to  what  was  not  understood,  and 
the  effect  of  which  could  not  be  controlled 
by  previous  practice.  For  these  reasons 
he  must  resist  the  Amendments. 
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The  Committee  diyided  on  Question, 
'*  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  clause:" — Ayes  79; 
Noes  12  :  Majority  67. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Fagan,  W.  Roche,  E.  B. 

Greene,  J.  Scully,  F. 

Meagher,  T.  Sullivan,  M. 

Morgan,  H.  K.  G.  Williams,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 

O'Connor,  F.  tellers. 

O'Flaherty,  A.  Anstey,  T.  0. 

B^ynolds,  J.  O'Connell,  J. 

The  remaining  Amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Anstey  were  then  sererally  rejected 
without  a  division;  as  was  also  an  Amend- 
ment moved  by  Lord  Nugent,  to  limit  the 
continuation  of  the  powers  of  the  Act  to 
the  Ist  of  June  next,  instead  of  to  the  1st 
day  of  September  next. 

Clause  1  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  2, 

Mr.  anstey  moved  the  omission  of 
the  clause.  He  thought  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  to  confer  on  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  the  power  of  selecting 
any  place  he  might  please  as  a  gaol  for 
carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Act;  because 
a  person  might  by  that  means  bo  removed 
to  a  part  of  the  country  where  he  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  entering  into  com- 
munication with  his  friends,  or  of  preparing 
his  defence. 

The  Motion  of  the.hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  negatived  without  a  division, 
and  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  having  next  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  wished  to  bring 
up  some  additional  clauses.  The  first 
clause  he  would  move  was  to  the  effect — 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed 
or  taken  to  warrant  the  arrest,  committal,  or  de- 
tainer of  any  person  procuring,  or  seeking  to  pro- 
cure, in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner,  the 
holding  of  meetings  to  petition  Parliament,  or  to 
address  the  Queen,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  constitution,  or  of  any  person  attending  or 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meet- 
ings," 

His  object  in  wishing  to  introduce  these 
words  into  the  Bill,  was  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  holding  meetings 
of  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  character. 
He,  of  course,  did  not  admit  that  the  Asso- 
ciation with  which  he  was  individually  con- 
nected was  guilty  of  treasonable  practices 
— at  the  same  time  the  Act  was  left  in  a 
very  dangerous — ^because  very  ambiguous 
and  equivocal — state.  They  had  already 
had  four  ditferent  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment all  contradicting  each  other  as  to  the 


object  and  intention  of  the  Act;  and  it  WM 
not  safe  to  pass  a  measure  that  gave  rise 
to  such  contrariety  of  opinions  amongst  ita 
principal  promoters.  He  wanted  it  defined 
by  positive  w<»*d8,  that  the  right  in  ques- 
tion should  not  be  interfered  with  when 
only  exercised  in  a  legitimate  and  legal 
manner,  and  most,  therefore,  divide  tha 
Committee  upon  the  clause  he  had  just  read. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  would 
see  tl\e  propriety  of  withdrawing  his  Mo- 
tion. He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  ahready 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in 
laying  before  the  House  the  groundB  f(Mr 
the  instruction  which  he  wished  to  be  givea 
to  the  Committee,  and  which  instruction 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  words  of 
the  present  Amendment.  The  discoflaum 
upon  that  instruction  had  altogether  ooeu- 
pied  the  House  about  two  hours,  and  the 
opinion  of  ^hon.  Members  had  been  so 
generally  expressed  against  it  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  it.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thonglit 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  clear  explanations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr. 
Anstey),  and  the  equally  clear  argoment 
of  his  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Solicitor  General)  near  him. 
They  had  convincingly  shown  that  the  in- 
struction could  not  be  entertained,  and  the 
same  remarb>equally  applied  to  the  present 
Motion,  which  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  instruction  that  had  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  was  proceeding  to 
reply,  when 

The  CHAIRMAN  interrupted  him,  and 
said,  a  question  arose  upon  a  matter  of 
form,  as  to  whether  the  Motion  could  oome 
within  the  scope  of  the  title  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could  answer 
one  question  fairly,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Motion.  Was  it  intended  by  this  Bill  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  subject  in  IreUnd 
from  agitating  for  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament — that  Act  being  the  Act  of 
Union  ? 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  adopt  such  a  course,  in  carrying  out 
the  powers  of  the  Act,  as  he  thought  pro- 
per; but  he  would  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  neither  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  nor  any  other 
Member  of  the  Government,  would  promise 
or  hold  out  an  immunity  to  any  person 
bringing  himself  within  the  suspicion  of 
entertaining  treasonable  designs. 
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After  a  few  words  from  Mb.  HUME, 

Mb.  O'CONNELL  said  he  must  persist 
in  taking  the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon 
his  proposition. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  recommended  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  not 
to  press  for  a  division.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  the  Bill  any  better;  and  if  he  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connell)  was  so  anxious  to  get  a  prac- 
tical answer  from  the  Minister  as  to  what 
coarse  he  should  take  with  respect  to  the 
Repeal  Association,  it  was  yerj  easy  for 
him  to  do  so.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had 
only  to  go  over  to  Ireland  and  begin  again 
to  agitate,  and  he  would  then  soon  find 
out  Uio  truth. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Question, 
"  That  the  said  clause  be  now  brought 
up:"— Ayes  11;  Noes  105:  Majority  94. 


List  of  the  Ates. 


Fagan,  W. 
Graltan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 


Roche,  E.  B. 
Scully,  F. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Williams,  J. 

T1LLBB8. 

O'ConneU,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Adair,  R.  A?S.  Grenfell,  C.  P. 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  H.  Grenfell,  C.  W. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Gwyn,  H. 
Arundel    and    Surrey,      Haroourt,  G.  G. 

£arl  of  Harris,  ij^ 

Baines,  M.  T.  Hastie,  A. 

Bass,  T.  Hawes,  B. 

BeUew,  R.  M.  Hay,  Lord  J. 

Bernard,  Visot.  Heathooat,  J. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B.  Heathcote,  G.  J. 

Bkkemorc,  R.  Henry,  A. 

Boyle,  hon.  Col.  Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 

Brisco,  M.  Heyworth,  L. 

Brotherton,  J.  Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J . 

Brown,  W.  Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Carter,  J.  B.  Hodges,  T.  L. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S.*  Hood,  Sir  A. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Hotham,  Lord 

CroWder,  R.  B.  Howard,  Lord  £. 

Cubitt,  W.  Hume,  J. 

Disraeli,  B.  Humphery,  Aid. 

Drumlanrig,  Visct.  Jervis,  Sir  J. 

Drummond,  H.  Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Dimeuft,  J.  Lemon,  Sir  C. 

Dnndas,  Sir  D.  Lewis,  G.  C. 

Ellis,  J.  Linooln,  Earl  of 

Estcoiirt,  J.  B.  B.  Maonamara,  Maj. 

Ferguson,  Sh*  R.  A.  Maitland,  T. 
FitzPatrick, rt.  hn.  J. W.    Mandeville,  Visct. 

Fordyce,  A.  D.  Martin,  C.  W. 

Forster,  M.  Biasterman,  J. 

FuUer,  A.  E.  Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Gooch,  E.  S.  Miles,  W. 

Gore,  W.  0.  Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.     Mulgrare,  Earl  of 

Granby,  Marq.  of  O'Brien,  Sir  L. 

GrsDger,  T.  U.  Owen,  Sir  J, 


Parker,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 

Perfect,  R. 

Somervillo.rt.  hn.SirW. 

Power,  N. 

Spooner,  R. 

Prime,  R. 

Stafford,  A. 

Raphael,  A. 

Stephenson,  R. 

Rawdon,  Col. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Rice,  E.  R. 

Thornely,  T. 

Rich,  H. 

Villiers,  hon.  C. 

Romilly,  Sir  J. 

Walpole,  S.  H. 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Russell,  F.  C.  H. 

Wafd,  H.  G. 

St.  George,  C. 

Wilson,  M. 

Scrope.  G.  P. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Seymour,  Lord 

Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 

TZLLXBS. 

Sheridan,  R.  B. 

Tufholl,  H. 

Slaney,  R.  A. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 

The  Bill  reported :  the  House  resumed, 

RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  (IRELAND)— 
(ADJOURNED  DEBATE). 

The  House  haying  gone  into  Com<» 
mittee, 

Mb.  p.  scrope  said,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to-  press  the  Amendment 
which  stood  in  his  name  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  would  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  opposing  a  vote  which 
he  believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
starvation  of  numbers  of  the  Irish  people. 
If  any  proposition  to  that  effect  was  made, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  listen 
to  it.  But  supposing  that  the  Committee 
would  agree  to  the  vote,  he  would  only  at- 
tach one  condition  to  it.  It  was  now  un- 
derstood in  Ireland  that  the  poor  had  a 
right  to  relief  in  the  extremity  of  destitu- 
tion. And  if  the  Committee  came  to  a 
vote  which  should  have  the  effect  of  doing 
away  with  that  right,  it  woidd  not  only  in- 
cur the  heaviest  of  responsibilities,  but 
would  give  a  license  to  plunder  to  those  in 
whose  behalf  that  right  had  been  proclaim- 
ed. The  refusal  of  relief  had  gone  to  a 
lamentable  extent.  The  vice-guardians  of 
Ballina  and  Westport  had  declared  that 
they  refused  relief  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  which,  in  their  opinion,  relief  was  ne- 
cessary. That  was  incurring  a  dangerous 
responsibility  on  their  part,  but  if  they  had 
not  sufficient  funds  in  hand  he  did  not 
know  what  they  could  do.  Now,  if  they 
under  such  circumstances  refused  this  Yote» 
or  if  they  declared  to  those  starving  pau- 
pers who  had  been  once  admitted  to  relief 
as  a  right  that  they  woidd  have  it  no 
longer,  they  would  render  themselves 
liable  to  all  the  fatal  consequences  that 
might  ensue.  He  would,  therefore,  on 
a  future  occasion,  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  House  to  agree  to  thb  condition — 
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that  the  money  voted  should  not  he  a 
grant,  hut  a  loan,  which  he  helieved  would 
afford  security  against  its  heing  impro- 
perly administered,  and  also  against  the 
continuance  of  future  applications.  If 
voted  as  a  grant,  it  woura  encourage  fu- 
ture applications  and  the  non-payment  of 
the  poor-rates.  ^ 

Mb.  GRATTAN  then  rose  to  move  the 
Amendment  of  'which  he  had  given  no- 
tice : — 

"On  Motion  for  Relief  of  Distress  (Ireland),  to 
insert  after  the  word  *  that  *  the  words  *  the  Col- 
lectors of  Excise  in  Ireland  he  henceforth  direct- 
ed, and  do  in  future  pay  into  the  office  of  Vice- 
Treasurer  in  Dublin  the  amount  of  all  Crown  and 
quit-rents,  and  that  the  same  be  appropriated  to 
the  Relief  of  distressed  Poor  iJtw  Unions  in  that 
Country.* " 

He  complained  of  the  attacks  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  assured  the  House  that  he,  for  one, 
did  not  come  there  to  beg;  and  he  believed 
if  the  people  of  that  country  were  but 
fairly  treated,  they  would  do  without  as- 
sistance from  England.  These  were  the 
premises  he  would  lay  down,  and  it  would 
be  for  hon.  Members  to  say  whether  he 
made  out  his  case  or  not.  There  was 
quite  enough  of  money  in  Ireland  to  sup- 
port the  people  if  they  would  only  leave  it 
there.  There  were  such  items  as  *'  Paid 
to  Queen  Victoria,  10  gs.;  paid  to  Queen 
Victoria,  20  gs.;  paid  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 50  gs.;  and  so  on;  and  these  vou- 
chers were  lying  in  Dublin  in  the  bank. 
Let  that  money  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
country,  and  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  their  coming  to  England  to  ask 
relief.  The  objection  of  hon.  Members  in 
that  House  was  that  English  money  should 
be  devoted  to  Irish  purposes;  but  here 
was  a  case  of  Irish  money  lying  there 
which  there  could  be  no  objection  to  de- 
vote to  Irish  purposes.  When  the  ad- 
venturers, as  they  were  called,  the  drum- 
mers and  fifers  of  Cromwell,  came  over  to 
Ireland,  and  the  London  companies,  they 
had  large  tracts  of  land  divided  amongst 
them,  for  which  they  had  paid  merely  a 
small  sum  of  \d,  or  \\d,  per  acre,  by  way 
of  quit-rent ;  that  money  amounted  to 
about  70,000^.  annually;  and  although  it 
had  been  somewhat  reduced  of  late,  it  still 
averaged  55, 000^  per  annum.  Now  let 
them  come  to  a  proper  understanding,  and 
when  hon.  Members  talked  of  their  coming 
to  England  to  ask  for  money,  let  them 
first  refund  the  money  which  belonged  to  j 
Ireland.  Let  them  only  leave  the  money 
there  instead  of  carrying  off  these  Crown- 


rents  and  quit-rents  to  decorate  Carlton 
House  at  one  time,  and  St.  James's 
Palace  at  another.  There  could  be  nei- 
ther justice,  nor  propriety,  nor  good  sense 
in  acting  thus,  and  then  saying  that  the 
Irish  came  to  that  House  as  mendicants. 
He  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  for  Ta- 
vistock (Mr.  Trelawny),  was  justified  in 
sneering  in  that  way  at  the  Irish  Members 
and  the  Irish  people.  If  the  Irish  land- 
lords only  did  their  duty,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  their  coming  to  that  House 
to  ask  for  assistance.  But,  independently 
of  this,  there  were  the  rents  of  the  great 
absentees,  which  were  drawn  from  his 
country  and  spent  in  this.  He  had  a  list 
of  them,  and  he  would  give  their  names. 
There  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He,  to  be  sure, 
was  sold  out.  His  property  amounted  to 
about  400,000?.  Mr.  White,  formerly  a 
Member  of  that  House,  bought  three  town- 
lands  for  25,000?.  He  knew  that  they  were 
afterwards  set  up  for  sale,  and  sold  fw 
14,500?.  The  Times,  and  Morning  Post, 
and  Morning  Herald  had  been  abusing  the 
Irish  Members  and  the  Irish  people,  and 
had  set  the  lower  against  the  upper  owners. 
They  had  taunted  and  insulted  them. 
They  would  defend  themselves,  and  show 
that  the  mischief  of  Ireland  arose  from 
the  absentees.  They  might  be  excellent 
men,  but  they  were  bad  landholders — 
they  might  be  very  good  Englishmen,  but 
they  were  bad  Irish  proprietors.  There 
were  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  an^  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  a  very  ^od  man,  but  he  had 
a  poor  tenantry — Irish  tenantry.  There 
was  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham,  who 
said  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  improv- 
ing his  property.  Where  were  all  his 
means  spent  ?  In  this  .country.  There 
were  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesea,  the  Marquess  of 
Donegal,  and  the  Marquess  of  Bath.  The 
tenantry  of  the  latter  were  in  a  wretched 
condition;  the  property  was  quite  bare- 
wood  or  tree  scarcely  to  be  seen  on  any 
part  of  it.  Then  came  the  Marquess  of 
Ely  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  most  ex- 
cellent man.  There  were  Lords  Essex, 
Audley,  Maryborough,  Middleton,  Albe- 
marle, Clifton,  Ashbrook,  Arden,  Staf- 
ford, Lifford,  Templemore,  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  AU  of 
these  might  be  excellent  individuals,  but 
they  resided  out  of  the  country;  and  any 
person  who  knew  the  value  of  a  resi- 
dent gentry  could  from  this  circumstance 
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account  for  the  misery  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Greville,  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  and  Mr.  Ormsby 
Gore  had  also  large  properties  in  Ireland. 
He  suggested  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  impose  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent  upon  the  absentee  landlords;  if 
they  did  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
willingly  dispense  with  their  50,000^ 
Hon.  Members  said  they  would  grant  it 
because  it  would  be  the  last.  He  said, 
*•  No" — it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
ries. If  they  were  to  be  thus  treated  as 
mendicants,  it  would  be  better  for  them  at 
once  to  take  off  their  clothes,  and  come  to 
that  House  in  the  old  garments  that  had 
been  sent  to  Ireland.  He  had  already 
mentioned  one  fund,  and  he  would  now 
mention  another.  He  would  go  back  to 
the  petition  of  right,  when  the  poor  Catho- 
lics were  duped  after  granting  130,000^ 
to  King  Charles.  But  that  was  not  all. 
In  1782  thelrishParliament  gave  20,000/. 
to  support  20,000  seamen,  which  they 
▼oted  for  the  protection  of  England.  That 
was  not  all.  When  the  late  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam  was  sent  to  Ireland,  the  Catholics 
were  promised  their  rights,  and,  on  the 
faith  of  that  Parliament,  voted  250,000?. 
The  money  was  paid;  but  the  moment 
it  was  paid  the  compact  was  broken. 
The  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  proved  that.  Here 
there  were  130,000?.,  20.000?.,  and 
250,000?.,  making  altogether  400,000?., 
which  had  been  given  to  this  country  by 
the  people  of  Ireland.  He  would  take 
the  absentee  rents  drawn  from  Ireland  at 
3,000,000?.,  though  he  believed  it  was 
nearer  four  millions.  This  drain  existed 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  which  made  a  total 
of  1 50,000.000?.  He  defied  the  ablest  arith- 
metician  to  say  that  these  figures  were 
wrong.  Take  the  Crown  rents  at  an  aver- 
age  of  70,000?.  for  fifty  years,  and  that 
would  make  4,200,000?. ,  so  that  instead  of 
coming  as  beggars  to  that  House,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  telling  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  contravene  the  fact,  that  there 
was  altogether  a  sum  of  158.000,000?. 
sterling  taken  out  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  He  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  Trelawny),  now 
that  he  had  heard  these  facts,  would  blush 
for  shame  for  the  attacks  he  had  made 
upon  the  Irish  people.  He  thought  the 
hon.  Member  was  altogether  unjustified  in 
the  charges  he  had  brought  against  them; 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the 
hon.  Oentleman  really  thought  that  the 


people  of  Ireland  had  swindled  the  coun- 
try. He  cared  little  for  their  50,000?, 
that  was  to  be  voted  that  night,  because 
he  could  tell  them  that  50,000?.  would  not « 
do,  nor  five  times  50,000?.  He  thought 
it  better  to  speak  out  and  be  honest  at 
once.  He  had  never  been  insensible  to 
the  kindness  of  England;  but  when  he 
heard  so  much  talk  of  Ae  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  large  sums  subscribed  by 
the  people  of  England,  he  would  first  remind 
them  that  the  whole  amount  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600.000?.,  and  that  if  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  were  looked  over,  it  would 
be  found  that  a  great  portion  of  them  were 
persons  who  were  connected  by  property 
or  relationship  with  Ireland.  He  admitted, 
however,  the  kindness  and  the  liberality  of 
England  in  the  season  of  Ireland's  distress; 
but  they  had  heard  quite  enough  of  it  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock,  and  he 
would  say  to  him — 

"  To  John  I  owe  some  obligation. 
But  John  hath  lately  thought  it  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation. 
So  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit." 

And  he  believed,  if  the  accounts  were 
fairly  balanced  between  the  two  countries, 
Ireland  would  be  found  to  owe  England 
nothing.  In  reality  the  debt  and  the  obliga- 
tion lay  the  other  way — not  money  merely, 
but  empire;  for  let  the  people  of  England 
bear  in  mind  who  it  was  that  really  wished 
to  separate  Ireland  from  England.  It  was 
one  of  their  own  countrymen — not  one  of 
the  mere  gentry,  but  one  of  the  nobility, 
a  high  and  titled  bishop^the  Bishop  of 
Deny — who  rode  in  at  the  head  of  5,000 
followers,  and  said  to  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  '*  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  slip  the 
connexion — let  us  have  blood,  and  blood 
enough."  "No,"  said  Lord  Charlemont, 
"  there  shall  be  no  bloodshed  if  I  can  help 
it,"  for  his  Lordship  was  attached  to  the 
connexion  with  England,  and  he,  with 
other  Irishmen,  united  together  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  proceeding.  What  was  the 
use  of  this  grant  ?  Waj,  this  50,000?. 
would  not  last  the  Irish  any  time.  Two- 
pence out  of  every  1*.  of  it  would  only  gQ 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  the  lOd,  would  be 
divided  amongst  the  officers  and  staff. 
There  were  131  unions  in  Ireland,  and  it 
appeared  that  there  were  50  more  to  be 
added.  Did  they  really  think  that  this 
would  remedy  the  evil  ?  Why  they  built 
the  most  ridiculous  teetotum  poor-houses 
that  could  be  conceived,  which  cost 
5,000?.  to  8,000?.  and  12,000?.  They 
gave  the  paupers  gardens  too,  and  so 
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yerj  gonerous  were  they  in  tlieir  atten- 
tions to  them,  that  they  gave  them  for 
their  odours  sweet  peas  and  mignionette. 
There  was  a  ridicule  accompanying  this 
extravagance  that  was  quite  disgusting. 
In  the  union  to  which  he  helonged,  one 
of  the  guardians,  who  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  pushed  his  stick  through  the  wall  of 
the  workhouse,  it  was  so  very  ill-construct- 
ed. In  the  Oelbridge  union,  they  had 
kept  down  the  rate  hy  voluntary  assess- 
ment. In  consequence  of  its  having  the 
advantage  of  a  hotter  resident  gentry  than 
other  parts  of  the  country  possessed,  they 
were  ahle  to  get  rid  of  the  Government 
officers,  and  to  support  the  poor  themselves. 
They  owed  the  Government  a  small  sum 
of  301.,  which  he  would  he  willing  to  pay 
them  hack;  for  he  did  not  want  their 
money.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  hook, 
called  "  The  Irish  Crisis,''  which  he  was 
informed  was  puhlished  and  circulated  at 
the  expense  of  Government.  A  former 
hon.  Memher  for  Sligo  had  once  accused  him 
(Mr.  Grattan)  almost  of  treason,  hecause  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  where  there  was  a 
hanner  on  which  was  represented  a  harp 
without  a  crown.  Now,  he  found  that  this 
hook  had  got  upon  the  cover  the  harp  with- 
out the  crown.  Merely  such  a  thing  as 
this  might  he  made  evidence  against  some 
of  the  unfortunate  Irish  who  were  charged 
with  high  treason.  He  had  purchased  this 
hook  hefore  the  Act  was  passed  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Haheas  Corpus;  for  if 
he  had  hought  it  now,  it  was  possihle  he 
would  he  arrested  under  this  Act  and 
thrown  into  prison.  This  hook,  however, 
was  written  hy  an  Englishman  high  in 
favour  with  the  Government.  It  com- 
menced and  ended  with  mis-statement. 
It  depicted  the  poverty  of  the  Irish,  and 
reproached  them  for  their  poverty.  It 
lihelled  the  people  of  Ireland  for  heing 
poor,  told  them  that  they  were  slaves,  and 
informed  them  that  they  were  never  fitted 
to  take  part  in  such  proceedings  as  those 
of  '82.  What  did  the  writer  get  for  that 
puhlication?  If  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  had 
come  to  the  door  of  the  House  a  poor, 
creeping  creature,  demanding  charity,  ho 
would  have  heen  offered  a  farthing;  hut 
here  was  an  English  gentleman  who  had 
heen  made  a  knight,  and  rewarded  hy  a 
vote  of  2,000Z.  for  writing  a  hook  which 
added  insult  to  injury  as  regarded  the 
Irish  nation.  lie  hclieved  Lord  Claren- 
don to  he  an  honest  man;  hut,  at  the  same 
time,  ho  thought  he  was  very  ill-advised. 
The  Haheas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was 


not  wanted  in  Ireland,  hut  it  was  neoeasaiy 
in  order  to  keep  their  eyes  and  theii'  ears 
closed  until  the  revolution  was  completed. 
There  was  now  a  gradual  change  of  prop* 
erty  in  progress.  Their  policy  was,  fint 
to  vilify  the  Irish  people,  to  call  them  har- 
harians  —  their  priesthood,  surpliced  ruf- 
fians— their  landlords,  tyrants,  extermina- 
tors ;  and  these  same  huidlords  they  were 
now  endeavouring  to  sweep  down  in  one 
general  mass  of  ruin.  It  happened  that  » 
friend  of  his,  an  individual  in  this  town» 
had  lent  50,0002.  in  Ireland  against  hia 
(Mr.  Grattan 's)  advice,  and  he  had  never 
heen  ahle  since  to  ohtain  any  interest  for 
his  money.  He  did  not  wonder  at  the  dis- 
relish of  the  English  to  speculate  in  that 
country;  for  who  would  leave  his  soft 
downy  hed  in  London  to  sit  upon  a  naked 
rock  in  Connemara  ?  He  was  not  a  leader 
nor  exterminator;  he  liked  the  aristoi^ 
racy;  he  preferred  the  coach-and-six  to 
the  miserahle  one-horse  chaise.  If  thej 
gave  the  Irish  freedom,  they  would  sup^ 
port  them  in  war  or  peace;  hut  if  thej 
gave  them  chains  and  slavery,  they  would 
hate  them,  and  they  would  get  rid  of 
them  when  they  could.  Now,  there  was 
nothing  like  speaking  the  truth.  The 
Irish  would  act  as  the  English  them- 
selves would  act  under  similar  circum- 
stances— as  the  Norman  harons  at  Runny- 
mode  acted — as  their  ancestors  had  acted 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  time 
of  James  II. ;  they  would  stand  up  for  tho 
civil  and  religious  liherties  of  their  country. 
They  ought  to  tax  the  ahsentees,  if  they 
would  not  send  them  hack  to  Ireland.  The 
time  would  come  when  they  would  regret  not 
having  done  so.  Let  them  not  pride  them- 
selves, in  their,  vain  glory,  upon  their 
wooden  waUs  and  their  military  foroes. 
They  might  depend  upon  it,  if  repuhlican- 
ism  had  succeeded  upon  the  Continent,  tho 
Irish  people  would  not  he  left  in  their 
present  low  and  miserahle  condition;  the 
exigencies  of  the  empire  would  have  com- 
pelled that  House  to  do  them  justice.  The 
time  might  come  when  this  country  would 
deeply  regret  their  policy  towards  the  sis- 
ter country.  There  might  he  a  reflux  of 
the  tide,  when  tlie  Irish  people  would  oh- 
tain what  they  wanted.  Whatever  might 
happen,  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
supporting  that  which  he  considered  mwe 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  hoth  coun- 
ti-ics ;  for  he  would  rather  suffer  his  right 
hand  to  he  cut  away  from  his  hody  than 
take  any  other  course.  Ho  was  for  free- 
dom for  England  equally  with  Ireland. 
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His  countrymen  wore  bom  equal  to  the 
English;  and  he  would  never  submit  to 
behold  an  Irishman  treated  as  a  slave. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  bj  moving 
his  Amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  apprehended 
that  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  could  not  be  entertained.  It 
was  a  Motion  affecting  the  Crown  rents. 
It  wasy  therefore,  not  competent  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  submit  such  a  Motion. 

M&.  H.  GRATTAN:  Her  Majesty's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  perceive  by  the  terms  of  his 
proposition  that  he  intends  to  deal  with 
the  revenue  of  the  Crown.  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  any  hon.  Member  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Motion  professing  to  deal  with  the 
Crown  revenues,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  signified  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  Amendment  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mb.  0.  GORE  said,  he  looked  upon  the 
speech  which  had  just  been  made  as  con- 
veying an  accusation  against  every  ab- 
sentee. [Mr.  Grattan  :  I  made  no  accu- 
sation.] Although  he  resided  in  England, 
he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  his  connex- 
ion with  Ireland,  and  to  remember  that  he 
once  had  the  honour  of  representmg  an 
Irish  county;  he  also  felt  proud  at  the  re- 
collection that  not  much  more  than  two 
years  ago  his  tenantry  in  Ireland  assem- 
bled and  votod  him  one  of  the  handsomest 
memorials  of  gratitude  that  had  ever  ema- 
nated from  any  similar  body,  for  his  kind- 
ness to  them,  and  his  attention  to  their 
wants.  Under  those  circumstances  he  felt 
perfectly  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Grattan). 
Agreeing  in  a  great  deal  of  what  had 
fallen  from  him,  he  did  not  concur  in  all 
that  he  had  said  with  regard  to  absentees. 
Although  an  absentee  landlord  might  not 
spend  so  much  money  in  the  country  as  he 
would  if  he  resided  in  it,  still,  if  he  per- 
formed his  duty  to  his  tenantry,  and  took 
care  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, he  coidd  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
more.  No  man  could  reside  in  six  or 
seven  different  places  at  once.  His  (Mr. 
0.  Gore's)  tenantry  in  Cornwall  might 
much  more  justly  accuse  him  of  being  an 
absentee  landlord  than  his  tenantry  in  Ire- 
land; while  even  if  he  resided  in  Sligo, 
his  tenantry  in  Westmeath  might  com- 
plain because  he  did  not  reside  amongst 
them.  It  was  impossible,  he  repeated,  to 
reside  everywhere.  He  entertamed  a 
tinoere  affection  for  Ireland^  having  spent 


there  a  very  happy  portion  of  his  life,  and 
there  was  not  a  week  in  which  he  had  not 
some  communication  with  that  country.  It 
was  curious  that  on  that  very  day — ^the 
day  on  which  he  had  been  arraigned  as  an 
absentee— he  had  received  letters  from 
Sligo,  from  Leitrim,  and  from  the  county 
of  Meath,  on  the  very  subject  then  before 
the  House.  He  could  enter  fully  into  the 
feeHngsof  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Grattan), 
with  regard  to  absentees;  especially  when 
he  recollected  that  the  hon.  Member's 
father,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  Ireland 
ever  possessed,  stood  up  boldly  in  his  place 
to  oppose  the  measure  which  deprived  Ire- 
land of  a  resident  gentry  by  depriving  her 
of  her  Projtestant  Parliament.  Ireland 
would  never  get  that  Parliament  again — ^it 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  his  (Mr. 
0.  Gore's)  firm  conviction  that  Ireland  had 
always  been  shamefully  iU  treated  by  all 
the  Governments  of  this  country,  especially 
in  having  been  robbed  of  her  staple  manu- 
factures over  and  over  again.  Need  he  go 
into  details  ?  Ireland  was  not  understood 
even  at  the  present  day.  50,0001. !  Why, 
all  the  gold  of  California  would  not  place 
her  in  her  proper  position.  He  was  not 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  a  poor-law; 
but  he  wanted  to  see  one  suited  to  the 
country,  not  one  which  was  a  bonus  on 
idleness.  He  would  now  read  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  letters  to  which  he  had 
previously  referred ;  premising  that  the 
writer,  who  was,  in  fact,  his  own  agent, 
had,  at  his  request,  estabhshed  an  agriouU 
tural  society  among  the  tenantry  in  Sligo; 
and  that  in  the  last  year  from  twenty  to 
thirty  prizes  had  been  distributed.  The 
agent  said^ 

**  Tho  rating  for  the  8npp<nl  of  the  infirm  if  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  cannot  exceed  a  shilling 
in  the  pound ;  but  if  some  radical  change— [he 
begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  the  use  of  the 
word  *  radical*] — if  some  radical  change  be  not 
made  for  the  support  of  able  poverty,  it  will  con- 
sume, in  these  free-trade  times,  the  property  of 
the  country." 

That  Irish  labourers  were  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  was  proved  in  1816,  on  a  com- 
parison of  work  performed  by  Irish  and 
English  labourers  on  his  own  estate  in 
Shropshire.  He  should  oppose  this  vote 
of  50,0002.  on  principle,  wholly  objeeting, 
as  he  did,  to  constant  applications  to  this 
country  for  that  support  which  woold  niot 
be  at  all  wanted  if  Ireland  was  properly 
governed  and  properly  managed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  however  natural 
it  might  have  been  for  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  0.  Gore)  who  had  laat  addreaaad  the 
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House  to  reply  to  what  he  considered  a 
personal  attack  upon  his  private  conduct 
as  a  landlord,  still  it  woidd  be  his  duty  to 
recall  in  a  few  words  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  subjects  which  were  not  of  a 
personal,  but  of  a  national  character.  If 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  House 
with  respect  to  Irish  business,  and  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  his  own  property  in 
Ireland,  did  not  sufficiently  exculpate  him 
from  a  charge  of  want  of  feeling  in  reliev- 
ing the  distress  of  Ireland,  at  least  the  fact 
that  he  was  connected  with  property  in  one 
of  the  unions  which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
lieve out  of  the  proposed  grant,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  the 
oourse  he  was  prepared  to  take  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  measure.  The  year 
tney  had  now  entered  upon,  was  one  that 
must  be  marked  with  great  results  for 
good  or  evil  in  the  history  of  Ireland;  and 
as  they  had  now  experienced  not  only  the 
political,  but  still  more  the  social  causes  of 
the  difficulty  and  misery  under  which  that 
island  laboured,  it  was  gratifying  to  him 
to  be  enabled  to  address  a  House  of 
Commons  more  disposed  than  any  which 
had  ever  assembled  to  discuss  the  social 
evils  of  Ireland,  at  all  events  in  no  sectarian 
or  party  spirit.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  come  forward  and  asked  for  a  sum 
which  had  already,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  been  characterised,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  House,  as  miserably  in- 
adequate to  its  professed  purpose.  But 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  it  was  only  the  first 
of  a  series.  He  (Mr.  Stafford)  hoped 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  House 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  advert- 
ed to  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress.  By  a  return  moved  for  in 
July,  1847,  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  EUice),  the  amount  of  taxes 
levied  in  England,  and  not  levied  in  Ire- 
land, amounted  to  10,500,000?.  To  this 
there  ought  to  be  added  an  allowance  for 
the  differential  duties  which  existed  in  fa- 
vour of  Ireland.  Such,  for  example,  as 
the  hawkers'  license,  charged  at  41,  in 
England,  and  bnly  21,  in  Ireland,  and  even 
in  that  case  no  revenue  had  hitherto  been 
derived  from  the  tax.  If  such  an  allow- 
ance was  made,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir 
B.  Hall)  was  correct  in  stating  that  the 
difference  in  taxation  between  the  two 
countries  amounted  to  eleven  millions. 
The  next  paper  to  which  he  would  refer. 


was  one  moved  for  in  1848  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr. 
Herries),  of  the  sums  actually  voted  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  distress;  and  he  found 
that  the  amount  stated  was  9,536,675{.; 
other  items,  however,  were  specified  in 
subsequent  pages,  which  brought  up  the 
sum  to  10,000,000?.  By  a  return  moved 
for  in  1845  by  the  hon.  Member  f^r  Eol- 
kenny  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell),  it  appeared  that 
upwards  of  11,000,000/.  had  been  voted 
from  the  national  exchequer  to  the  erection 
of  workhouses  and  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  poor-law.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  further  sum  might  be  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  twenty-one  distress- 
ed unions,  he  had  endeavoured,  by  compar- 
ing two  poor-law  returns — the  one  ending 
with  April  and  the  other  with  July — ^to 
arrive  at  somethmg  like  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  pauperism  to  be  provided  for. 
From  these  returns  he  found  that  in  the 
last  week  of  April,  in  the  twenty-one  unions, 
270,051  persons  were  receiving  out  and  in- 
door relief;  and  in  July  the  number  was 
414,807.  It  was  stated  in  these  papers 
that  twenty  shillings  would — ^according  to 
the  then  prices  of  provisions — afford  relief 
to  each  pauper  for  three  quarters  of  a 
year;  and  he  assumed  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  cheapness  of  provisions  at 
the  present  period,  the  same  amount  would 
now  afford  similar  relief  for  a  whole  year. 
He  would  assume,  too,  and  he  was  sure  it 
was  a  very  moderate  proposition,  that  the 
amount  of  pauperism  in  these  unions  had 
not  increased  since  July  last.  The  real 
truth,  he  conceived,  on  this  point  was,  that 
while  there  was  a  small  diminution  of  the 
number  of  those  receiving  relief  during  the 
harvest,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  since  the  harvest.  He  would  take, 
therefore,  one  pound  per  head,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  in  these  papers  as 
to  the  amount  required  for  the  relief  of 
each  pauper,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that 
a  sum  of  414,000?.  would  be  requisite  for 
the  purposes  of  relief  in  the  twenty-one 
unions  for  one  year.  But  in  addition  to 
the  paupers  who  had  been  supported  last 
year  by  this  system  of  relief,  no  fewer  than 
200,000  children  had  also  been  relieved 
out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Association,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  its  agent.  Count  StrzelecKi,  whose 
name  and  whose  zealous  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  Irish  ought  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  respect  and  grati- 
tude.   He  found,  therefore,  that  the  year's 
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expenditure  in  these  twenty-one  unions 
had  been  468,1  OH.;  that,  towards  that 
sum,  there  had  been  collected  19,023/.; 
that  there  had  been  advanced  to  them 
237,200/.;  that  the  debts  due  from  them 
amounted  to  123,985/.;  and  that  the  avail- 
able rate  was  273,481/.  He  doubted  the 
propriety,  however,  of  depending  upon 
what  was  called  the  "  available  rate  '* 
returns,  for  he  would  defy  those  con- 
nected with  the  south  of  Ireland  to  bring 
him  one  case  in  which  the  rate  had 
ever  been  realised  —  and  he  considered 
he  was  entitled  to  add  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  amount  under  the  head  of 
**  debts  "  of  these  unions.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  they  had  414,000  pau- 
pers receiving  relief;  that  they  had,  be- 
sides, at  least  100,000  children  to  be  re- 
lieved; and,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear 
and  positive  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  being  unable  to  ascertain  what 
the  real  amount  of  destitution  was,  and 
what  was  to  be  the  process  for  the  future, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  half  a 
million  of  money  would  be  absolutely  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  poor  in  the  twenty- 
one  unions  from  this  time  till  the  month  of 
February,  1850.  But  of  the  unions  in 
Ireland  it  had  been  said  there  were 
some  ten  or  eleven,  in  which,  with  pro- 
per care  and  management,  financial  dif- 
ficulties might  be  avoided.  He  much 
wished  the  Government  had  named  which 
those  unions  were.  He  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  if  some  unions  in 
Clare  and  Limerick  were  not  included  in 
that  number  ?  Whether,  for  instance,  the 
union  of  Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, and  the  union  of  Ennis,  were  not 
among  them  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  understated  his  case;  and  he  believed 
that,  instead  of  some  ten  or  eleven  unions  in 
which  financial  difficulty  might  be  avoided, 
it  would  turn  out  that  a  few  months,  or  even 
weeks,  would  add  more  unions  to  the  list  of 
those  already  in  difficulties.  If  such,  then, 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  their  present 
position,  what,  let  him  ask,  were  their 
prospects  for  the  future  with  reference  to 
these  unions  ?  Assuming  that  they  grant- 
ed this  sum — that  the  House  voted  this 
half-million  of  money  all  at  once,  or  was 
ready  to  advance  it  in  ten  successive 
grants  of  similar  amount — what  results 
would  they  have  produced  by  this  libe- 
n^lity  ?  Those  who  had  read  even  in  a 
cursory  manner  the  report  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  Committee  of  last  year. 


or  who  had  looked  through  the  return 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  late  Member  for 
Bolton  (Dr.  Bo  wring),  would  be  aware  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  perplexing  state 
in  which  many  of  the  accounts  l^tween 
England  and  Ireland  were  kept.  With  the 
exception  of  the  poor-law,*  and  the  details 
connected  with  that  system,  all  their  ac- 
counts were  in  perplexity  and  confusion; 
it  was,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that,  so  far  as  the  poor-law  was  concerned, 
these  things  would  in  future  be  avoided. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  made 
his  statement  to  the  House — a  most  can- 
did, he  must  say  he  thought  it,  and  inge- 
nuous statement— declared  explicitly  that, 
so  far  from  there  being  any  symptom  of 
returning  prosperity  in  Ireland,  more  land 
was  laid  waste,  more  capital  was  leaving 
the  country,  more  landlords  were  being 
ruined,  and  fewer  labourers  were  being  em- 
ployed. This  being  the  case — and  he  now 
came  to  the  more  practical  part  of  the 
question — this  being  the  case  made  out  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  need  not 
remind  hon.  Gentlemen  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  agriculture,  that  a  very  im- 
portant time  of  the  year,  as  regarded  agri- 
cultural operations,  was  now  at  hand.  And 
what  prospect  was  there,  he  asked,  that 
they  had — if  they  should  vote  this  money 
— expended  this  50,000/.  to  support  the 
poor — what  certainty  had  they  that  the 
state  of  all  these  districts  would  not  be 
much  worse  than  even  it  now  was,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1850  ?  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  only  be  worse  than 
now,  but  that  desolation  would  have  greatly 
progressed  and  extended ;  and  it  was  for 
the  House  to  determine  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  whether  that  de- 
solation should  be  suffered  to  proceed,  or 
whether  any  check  should  be  placed  upon 
its  progress.  Those  who  read  these  papers 
would  see  that  there  was  the  greatest  disincli- 
nation to  grow  spring  com  in  these  districts. 
In  page  5  would  be  found  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Gore,  the  lieutenant  of  the  county 
Sligo,  and  a  magistrate  of  Mayo,  who  said 
that  he  was  a  constant  resident  upon  his 
estate  in  the  Ballina  union;  that,  before  the 
famine  of  1846,  he  employed  near  a  hun- 
dred men  a  day,  to  whom  he  paid  weekly 
wages;  that,  since  1846,  he  had  lost  near 
one-third  of  his  small  tenants;  that  one- 
third  of  his  property  was  unproductive  at 
present,  the  unproductive  part  being  pretty 
equally  divided  between  deserted  lands  and 
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those  held  by  tenants  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  pay  rent;  and  that  he  paid  over 
1,500^  rates  since  1846,  and  owned  none, 
having  always  made  it  a  point  to  pay  his 
rates  the  moment  he  got  the  means.  The 
hon.  Member  also  referred  to  another  in- 
stance of  a  proprietor  who,  haying  gone 
over  from  Lancashire  to  invest  capital  in 
Ireland,  had  found  the  rates  so  oppressive 
that  he  had  left  his  land,  dismissed  120 
labourers,  and  gone  back  to  Lancashire  to 
wait  for  better  times.  Well,  but  they  of 
the  present  day  boasted  that  they  were  far 
wiser  than  those  that  had  gone  before 
them;  and,  yet,  what,  let  him  ask,  would 
posterity  say  of  them  when  they  looked  at 
what  was  the  state  of  the  case  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1849?  A  large  quantity  of 
land  was  lying  desolate;  there  were  land- 
lords willing  to  improve  their  estates,  and 
labourers  willing  to  work;  and  yet  the 
landlords  were  being  ruined  because  they 
were  obliged  to  support  those  willing  la- 
bourers in  idleness  within  the  walls  of 
the  workhouse — both  parties  anxious,  in- 
deed, the  one  to  provide,  and  the  other 
to  obtain,  work;  and  yet  the  law  stepped 
in  to  prevent  them.  The  book  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  spoke  of  maintaining 
the  people  till  harvest  time;  but  that 
was  a  mere  mockery,  for  harvest  in  Con- 
naught  was  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
There  would  be  no  harvest;  and  let  him 
tell  them  that  all  their  proceedings  would 
recoil  on  their  own  heads  unless  they 
provided  some  remedy  for  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  they  would  be  compelled 
to  vote  this  money  for  what  they  knew 
to  be  hopeless  or  useless,  or  they  would 
be  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  odium.  All 
this  land  was  lying  desolate,  and  scarcely  a 
sower  was  going  forth  to  sow,  because  he 
knew  that  no  sooner  should  his  seed  have 
come  to  maturity  than  his  crops  would  be 
seized  upon  to  support  paupers  in  idleness. 
The  average  size  of  parishes  in  England  was 
about  2,500  acres;  but  17,000 acres  formed 
the  average  of  these  electoral  divisions  in 
Ireland ;  and  how  was  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  advance  money  for  the  stocking  or  the 
sowing  of  such  lands,  when  not  only  was 
there  a  huge  mass  of  poverty  to  be  sup- 
ported, but  a  large  arrear  of  debts  to  be 
paid  ?  If  these  things  were  true,  and  if 
no  remedy  for  them  could  be  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  then  he  would 
ask  them  to  take  that  diminution  of  the 
area  of  taxation  he  had  ventured  to  offer; 
and  the  strong  feeling  expressed  by  the 
English    taxpayers    on     this    grant    of 


50,000?.,  far  from  being  unwelcome  intelli^ 
gence  to  the  Irish  proprietor,  would  be 
the  best  news  that  had  crossed  the  Channel 
for  many  a  long  day,  because  he  would 
see  in  the  expression  of  that  feeling  the 
urgent  necessity  that  existed  for  his  case 
being  taken  up  by  England,  and  that  the 
feeling  in  his  favour,  and  the  conviction 
that  his  interest  was  their  interest,  was 
strong  in  this  country,  and  was  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  that  House.  It  was  not 
his  (Mr.  Stafford's)  wish  that  those  who 
might  vote  for  the  Amendment  he  now 
brought  forward,  should  be  considered  as 
pledged  to  agree  with  him  as  to  any  detail 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  poor- 
law  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  point  out  these 
results  of  the  system  they  were  pursu- 
ing, and  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  these  unions.  He  thought  it  i^ght, 
also,  now  to  mention  that  they  ought,  in 
these  papers  which  the  Government  had 
laid  before  them,  to  have  been  furnished 
with  the  details  of  the  thirty-one  unions 
refeired  to,  instead  of  those  of  twenty-one 
only.  It  might  be — and,  doubtless,  it  was 
so — in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  in  the 
present  tone  of  public  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try, and  which  they  had  unfortunately  as- 
sisted to  promote  by  previous  grants  of 
money  to  it — it  might  be  very  difficult  for 
any  Irish  Member  to  vote  against  the  grant 
now  proposed.  But  let  the  Government 
mark  how  many  Irish  Members  had  come 
forward  and  said,  that  this  grant  from  the 
public  exchequer  would  not  do  the  least 
good.  Let  them  say  whether  one  of  those 
Members,  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
would  get  up  and  tell  them  that  this  grant 
would  do  anything  more  than  merely  alle- 
viate momentary  distress — let  them  say 
whether  they  were  not  still  persevering  in 
a  course  which  found  no  sympathy  even 
from  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  pro- 
fessedly adopted.  The  hon.  Member  then 
proceeded  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the 
course  the  Government  proposed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Boundary  Commissioners, 
there  was  no  subject  in  regard  to  which 
they  (the  Government)  ought  to  be,  and 
were,  in  possession  of  such  full  informa- 
tion, as  they  were  in  respect  of  that  very 
law.  They  must  have  come  to  some  con- 
clusion on  that  question,  or  to  none;  and 
if  in  November  last  they  had  not  arrived 
at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  course  to 
be  adopted,  and  could  not  decide  for  them- 
selves, why  did  they  not  call  Parliament 
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together  to  help  them?  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
in  the  autumn,  he  wished  to  know  why 
this  winter  came  upon  them  only  to 
change  or  to  confuse  their  yiews?  He 
(Mr.  Stafford)  thought  that  that  House 
did  not  deserve  hy  its  conduct  in  regard 
to  Irish  affairs  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, that  the  Government  should  ex- 
pect' opposition  upon  subjects  connected 
with  Ireland.  But  it  was  now  fit  that 
there  should  be  opposition,  and  that  those 
who  had  the  welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart 
should  begin  to  speak  out  respecting  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  towards 
that  country  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. When  the  Government  were  asked, 
as  they  recently  had  been,  whether  they 
had  any  plan  ready  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  avoided  the  question; 
and,  afterwards,  when  pressed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  poor-law,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  said  it  was  their  intention  to  pre- 
serve the  main  principle  of  that  law.  But 
as  regarded  a  great  portion  of  Ireland, 
the  time  for  deliberation  was  passed,  and 
the  time  for  action  was  come.  Let  him  tell 
them  that  legislation  eould  not  wait,  be- 
cause the  seasons  would  not  wait,  for  certain 
details  from  a  Committee  on  the  question  of 
the  poor-law.  How  could  this  Committee 
deliberate  when  they  knew,  as  they  well 
did  know,  that  every  hour  they  postponed 
their  report,  rendered  less  and  less  the 
chances  of  the  harvest  of  1849  ?  The 
Government  had  not  scrupled  to  say, 
•*  Unless  you  consent  to  vote  this  money, 
the  people  must  starve."  Place  that 
responsibility  on  those  upon  whom  it 
ought  to  rest  —  inasmuch  as  there  had 
been  nothing  to  have  prevented  them — 
with  the  means  of  information  at  their 
disposal,  and  with  the  amount  of  execu- 
tive ability  at  their  command  —  no- 
thing to  have  prevented  them  from  adopt- 
ing some  course  or  other  ;  neither  was 
there  any  thing  now  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  upon  instant  legislation  upon  this 
most  important  subject.  On  them,  there- 
fore— on  the  Government — let  the  grave 
responsibility  rest  of  having  put  the  House 
in  this  serious  dilemma.  Look,  too,  at 
these  returns  themselves;  how  inaccurate 
they  were,  and  how  little  to  be  depended 
upon,  when  he  found  that  in  one  union 
alone — in  the  union  of  Ballina — there  was 
absolutely  a  mistake  in  the   number  of 


paupers  of  no  less  than  10,(K)0.  The  very 
papers  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  just  submitted,  in  the 
eagerness  of  hot  haste,  to  the  House,  had 
another  mis-statement  in  regard  to  the 
union  of  Ballina,  of  100  hol(&gs;  and  in 
this  way,  and  upon  returns  which  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  passed  hastily 
through  the  press,  without  time  to  read 
them,  far  less  to  examine  them,  the  House 
was  called  to  legislate.  But  this  was  not 
all,  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  they  had  no  measure  of 
their  own,  and  that  they  could  put  no  limit 
to  the  sums  they  intended  to  ask  for;  com- 
pelling the  House,  while  obtaining  from 
other  and  more  accurate  returns  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  an  estimate,  to 
labour  under  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  and 
a  willingness  to  doom  to  death  their  fellow 
subjects,  or  else  to  take  the  word  of 
the  Government,  that  414,000  paupers  re- 
quired the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that 
50, 000 L  was  the  sum  requisite  to  support 
them.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  stated 
that  this  was  to  Be  his  last  grant,  while  it 
was  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  that 
sum  would  only  be  six  weeks'  maintenance 
to  those  paupers.  He  would  therefore  ask 
those  who  talked  of  giving  grants  now,  or 
permitting  the  people  to  starve,  where  they 
were  prepared  to  stop  ?  Here  was  a  new 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  financial  year,  and  he  trust- 
ed they  would  not  forget  the  past.  They 
had  Ireland  relieved  of  ll,000,000t  of 
taxes,  and  receiving  10,000,000^  in  grants 
— and  with  what  result  ?  The  present  of 
Connaught  was  the  future  of  Munster. 
Had  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  made  out 
any  thing  like  a  case  for  the  course  which 
they  were  now  pursuing  ?  He  would  not 
have  said  one  word  in  reference  to  any 
alienation  that  might  exist  on  the  part  of 
England  towards  Ireland — for  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  such  alienation  existed — 
had  he  not  heard  with  regret,  allusions  to 
it  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  believed 
that  whatever  opinions  might  be  entertain- 
ed with  regard  to  grants  of  public  money, 
the  liveliest  gratitude  was  entertained  by 
the  Irish  for  the  noble  exertions  made  by 
private  individuals  on  their  behalf,  'the 
way  to  win  over  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people  was  not  to  pander  to  their 
faults.  They  were  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  were  anxious  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  and  those  who  were  de- 
termined not  to  ^charge  it.    In  tiiis  hour 
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of  Ireland's  trial  she  could  not  be  righted 
without  the  infliction  of  an  amount  of  indi- 
vidual privation  and  sorrow,  which  he  was 
sure  every  Member  of  the  House  would 
regret.  A  recent  frightful  accident  which 
occurred  on  board  a  steamer  belonging  to  Ire- 
land, formed  an  apt  illustration  of  the  po- 
sition of  that  country.  The  captain  of  the 
steamer  being  fearful  that  some  of  his  pas- 
sengers would  be  washed  overboard  in  a 
storm,  forced  them  into  the  hold  for  pro- 
tection, and  thought  to  preserve  the  whole; 
but  the  very  means  taken  to  save  them 
destroyed  them.  So  would  it  be  with 
Ireland,  if,  by  their  legislation,  they 
bound  up  the  improving  with  the  negli- 
gent. They  could  not  save  the  negligent, 
but  they  might  and  certainly  would  over^ 
whelm  the  industrious.  He  felt  this  so 
strongly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
address  the  House  without  alluding  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  grants  he 
knew  very  well,  from  his  experience  during 
the  time  he  lived  in  Ireland,  what  false 
hopes  and  evil  propensities  the  least  notion 
of  a  grant  from  England  originated.  And 
when  he  looked  at  all  the  money  spent  in 
public  works,  and  found  that  no  individual 
Was  the  richer  or  the  better  for  it — he 
knew  not  where  it  was  gone,  but  it  cer- 
tainly had  left  no  trace  of  fertility  behind 
it — he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but 
that  this  50,000^.  would  go  after  the 
10,000,000^.,  or  that  50,000,000Z.  would 
go  with  no  better  result,  unless  the  system 
were  changed.  That  change  ought  to  be 
brought  forward  now;  and  he  could  find  no 
language  strong  enough  to  express  his  con- 
demnation of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
for  trying  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon 
a  Committee,  while  the  period  was  fast 
speeding  away  in  which  that  change  could 
be  of  the  least  avail.  They  who  intended 
to  vote  for  the  addition  to  the  resolution 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  submit 
to  the  House,  felt  that  it  was  unfair  and 
unjust  to  place  them  in  the  position  they 
would  occupy.  They  were  placed  in  a  po- 
sition which  would  make  it  appear  as 
though  they  had  no  feeling  for  the  dis- 
tresses and  miseries  of  Ireland — as  if  they 
would  willingly  permit  thousands  of  their 
fellow-subjects  to  starve — because  they 
raised  their  voices  in  behalf  of  the  hardly 
and  heavily  taxed  people  of  England.  The 
Government  said  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  pay  the  money  without  inquiry,  and 
that  the  future  policy  of  the  House  must 
be  decided  by  the  Committee  ;  but  that 
was  a  state  of  things  which  would  never 


be  suffered  to  pass  unchallenged;  and 
upon  the  Government  which  had  charge 
of  this  great  empire  the  responsibi- 
lity must  rest  —  they  could  not  remove 
from  it,  they  must  abide  by  it — of  having 
placed  the  Opposition  in  the  position  of 
appearing  to  close  their  ears  and  shut  their 
eyes  against  compassion,  or  else  to  agree 
to  a  vote  which  would  fill  England  with  ^ 
discontent,  and  hand  over  Ireland  to  the 
lassitude  of  universal  ruin.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  as  an  addition  to  the  original  ' 
Motion — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thli  Committee,  th« 
application  to  Parliament  for  any  sum  of  money 
for  the  relief  of  such  distress,  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  which  will  be  required  for  this  purpose ; 
that  the  continual  application  of  sums  of  money, 
raised  by  the  general  taxation  of  the  Country,  to 
the  relief  of  such  distress,  is  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple, unjust  in  practice,  and  impolitic  with  re- 
spect to  the  suffering  districts  themselves,  as 
tending  to  destroy  all  spirit  of  self-reliance ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  in- 
troduce, without  delay,  measures  which  may  ob- 
viate the  future  necessity  of  applying  to  Par- 
liament for  the  relief  of  local  distress  in  Ire- 
land." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said:  Sir,  I  cer- 
tainly am  relieved  by  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Stafford)  who 
has  just  sat  down,  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  grant  of  50, 000 J.  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  distress  existing 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  I  own  I  should 
have  considered  the  visiting  on  the  distress- 
ed unions  in  that  country,  and  on  their  in- 
habitants, who  are  without  the  means  of 
support,  that  censure  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber feels  ought  to  be  passed  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, would,  in  the  first  place,  be  un- 
just, and  in  the  second  would  be  visiting 
on  the  unoffending,  a  starving  and  a  miser- 
able people,  faults  which,  if  they  deserve 
censure,  ought  to  be  censured  as  the  faults 
of  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  this  country.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Member,  instead  of 
opposing  the  grant,  has  thought  proper  to 
move  a  series  of  resolutions  reflecting  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  But,  Sir, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
taken  a  course  which  cannot  be  defended 
or  justified  by  anything  which  has  occurred 
during  the  course  of  the  present  discus- 
sions. The  hon.  Gentleman  says  in  his 
first  resolution — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the 
upplication  to  ParliamonT;  for  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  relief  of  this  distress,  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  an  estimate  of  tho  probable 
amount  required  for  that  purpose," 
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How  I  Bay,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is 
what  has  never  heen  done  hy  any  previous 
Government  under  similar  circumstances  to 
the  present.  I  alluded  the  other  evening 
to  two  cases  which  served  as  precedents  to 
the  present  vote — I  mean  the  grants  of 
1822  and  1846.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Cam- 
hridge  (Mr.  Goulhurn),  who  I  see  has  just 
taken  his  place,  was  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  he  hrought  forward  in  the 
month  of  April,  1822,  a  proposal  for  grant- 
ing 50,000r.  in  order  to  employ  and  feed 
the  poor  of  Ireland.  At  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  Session,  some  few  months  afterwards, 
another  proposal  of  100,000^.  for  the  same 
purpose  was  agreed  to.  In  1846  one  of 
the  first  votes  of  the  Session  was  that  of 
50,000^.  for  Public  Works.  Then  came 
the  Ports  and  Harbours  Bill — a  further 
grant  of  50,000^ ;  and  then  the  Drainage 
Bill,  amounting  altogether  to  228,0002.  in 
loans,  and  220,0002.  in  grants.  Such  have 
been  the  modes  taken  by  Government  in 
cases  somewhat  similar  to  the  present. 
They  have  come  forward  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  and  have  asked  for 
some  vote  or  proposed  some  measure  which 
they  thought  necessary  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  distress,  and  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  the  times  as 
the  Session  advanced.  But  it  appears  to 
me,  Sir,  that  that  is  the  obvious  and  ne- 
cessary course.  I  think,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  come  forward  and  to  say,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  does,  "  Let  us  vote  at 
once  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  unions  in 
Ireland,'*  that  you  might  be  quite  sure  that 
that  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  be  spent;  but  you  would  have  no  se- 
curity at  all  that  you  would  not  be  asked 
for  further  sums.  But,  Sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  with  regard  to  particular  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  how  much  may  be  re- 
quired until  you  have  the  case  before  you, 
and  know  the  urgency  of  the  moment. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  union  of  Ballina : 
the  guardians  who  are  there  state  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  collect  a  further  rate, 
but  they  think  that  the  collection  of  that 
further  rate  immediately  would  destroy  the 
means  of  the  farmers  still  remaining,  and 
the  prospects  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
harvest.  They  therefore  advise,  with  a 
view  to  allow  the  industry  of  the  country  to 
have  some  chance  of  maintaining  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  that  advances  should  be 
made  in  the  interim,  and  no  new  rate  bo 
struck  till  May;   and,  according  to  their 
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opinion,  by  that  period  there  will  be  the 
means  of  collecting  a  rate  sufficient  for  the 
destitute  poor  of  that  union.  Now,  would 
it  be  wise  in  us  to  say  that  in  May  we 
suppose  there  will  be  no  such  means,  and, 
therefore,  to  vote  the  necessary  relief  for 
tlie  whole  year  without  knowing  what  the 
case  may  be?  I  apprehend  not;  and  I 
conceive,  therefore,  both  according  to  pre- 
cedent and  to  obvious  and  practical  reason 
as  concerns  this  matter,  that  we  have  taken 
the  course  which  we  were  justified  in  tak- 
iug,  and  that  we  should  have  been  liable 
to  censure,  if,  instead  of  that  course,  we 
had  adopted  the  one  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Stafford)  recommends.  And 
yet  a  vote  of  censure  for  that  conduct  of 
ours  forms  the  first  part  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman*s  resolution.  The  next  part  of  his 
resolution  is — 

**  That  the  continual  application  of  sums  of 
money  raised  by  the  general  taxation  of  the  Coun- 
try to  the  relief  of  such  distress,  is  vicious  in 
principle,  unjust  in  practice,  and  impolitic  with 
respect  to  the  suffering  districts  themselves,  as 
tending  to  destroy  all  spirit  of  self-reliance." 

Why,  I  think.  Sir,  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  truism.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  spirit  of  that  resolution.  Nothing  can 
be  worse  than  the  continual  grants  of 
money  for  this  purpose.  It  tends  to  de- 
stroy self-reliance,  tends  to  make  the  peo- 
ple improvident,  and  is  no  doubt  vicious  in 
principle.  I  confess  I  think  that  there 
are  many  cases  of  the  kind  in  which  grants 
or  measures  are  vicious  in  principle,  but  in 
which  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  case  justify  the  Government  and  justify 
this  House  in  acceding  to  them.  When  a 
House  is  on  fire,  measures  which  would  be 
very  wrong,  such  as  defacing  a  part  of  the 
building  and  destroying  the  furniture,  if  done 
wantonly  and  when  there  is  no  occasion  for 
them,  would  be  quite  justifiable  under  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  the  cose — and 
so  here.  But,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  goes 
on  to  say,  that  **  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  introduce,  without  delay, 
measures  which  may  obviate  the  future  ne- 
cessity of  applying  to  Parliament  for  the 
relief  of  local  distress  in  Ireland.*'  Now, 
Sir,  upon  this  subject  I  am  obliged  both  to 
refer  to  what  has  been  done,  and  to  what  it 
is  proposed  to  do.  With  regard  to  what 
has  been  done,  let  us  not  omit  that  which 
is  the  extraordinary  feature  of  this  case — 
that  which  makes  it,  as  far  as  the  present 
crisis  has  gone,  extraordinary  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  but  yet  which  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  speech  of  the 
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hon.  Gentleman.  He  has  spoken  of  the 
distress  of  Ireland  as  the  ordinary  and 
usual  distress  of  that  country.  Now  the 
fact,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is,  that  there  has 
heen,  hy  the  fault  of  whom  you  please — I 
say  not  now  hy  the  fault  of  the  laws  or  of 
the  people — ^hut  there  has  heen  an  immense 
population  growing  up  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  more  especially  in  districts 
near  the  sea  coast,  where  sea-weed  could 
he  plentifully  collected  for  manure — a  po- 
pulation, fed,  not  hy  the  wages  of  lahour, 
not  employed  hy  the  farmers;  hut  fed  by 
means  of  small  patches  of  ground,  on  which 
potatoes  were  grown  sufficient  for  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  There  has  happened  during  the 
last  few  years  a  succession  of  calamities, 
sweeping  away  that  food  on  which  the 
people  depended,  not  affording  them,  but 
rather  depriving  them  of,  those  means  of 
support  and  employment  which  must  have 
been  extended  to  a  very  great  degree  in 
order  to  relieve  such  want  and  famine  as 
those  calamities  occasioned.  There  have 
been  then.  Sir,  multitudes  of  people  who 
have  been  altogether  without  employment 
and  without  food.  Now,  we  can  imagine, 
in  a  less  civilised  state  of  the  world,  that  if 
any  such  failure  of  food  had  taken  place,  a 
million,  or  two  or  three  millions,  of  persons 
wonld  have  been  swept  away;  and  after- 
wards that  another  population  would  have 
taken  their  place,  and  a  new  cultivation 
would  have  succeeded  to  that  which  had 
gone  before.  But  this  allowing  of  the 
operation  of  famine  to  take  its  course  in  a 
country  with  which  we  are  so  nearly  con- 
nected, and  without  holding  out  a  hand  to 
check  its  ravages,  would  have  been  a  course 
inconsistent  with  the  humanity  of  this 
House,  inconsistent  with  the  feelings  of 
this  country,  and,  I  will  add,  shocking  and 
revolting  to  the  minds  of  every  civilised 
nation  in  the  world.  Well  then,  Sir,  in 
1847  we  made  extraordinary  efforts  in 
order  to  keep  those  people  alive.  In  that 
year  the  people  of  this  country  raised  sub- 
scriptions to  an  immense  amount  for  that 
Purpose.  That  subscription  lasted  through 
848,  and  numbers  of  persons — 200,000, 
as  it  is  stated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners— were  supplied  with  food.  By 
means  of  the  British  Association  last  year, 
many  more  persons,  perhaps  more  than  a 
million,  were  kept  alive.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says,  **  But  by  those  means  you 
made  things  worse;  they  still  remain  with- 
out the  means  of  employment.*'  Sir,  I 
totally  deny  that  consequence.     I  think 


that  the  efforts  you  made  in  1847,  and  thai 
the  efforts  that  were  made  by  the  British 
Association  in  1848,  have  enabled  many  of 
those  persons  to  emigrate  to  other  coun- 
tries; and,  having  surmounted  the  imme- 
diate season  of  despair,  to  find  in  othei* 
lands  a  reward  for  their  toil,  and  to  look 
forward  for  the  future  to  the  enjoyment  of 
comforts  more  extended  than  they  could 
ever  have  possessed  in  their  original  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  now.  Sir,  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  money  has  been 
rightly  spent,  into  whether  it  has  been  ex- 
pended in  an  unprofitable  or  imprudent 
manner,  instead  of  in  the  surest  possible 
manner.  All  that  I  consider  but  a  small 
part  of  the  question.  The  real  question 
was,  whether  or  no  it  was  advisable  to 
keep  as  many  people  alive  as  possible. 
That  object  I  think  we  did  accomplish; 
and  that  having  been  accomplished,  I  think 
we  as  a  nation  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
Well,  then,  Sir,  I  admit  that  after  these 
exertions,  if  you  should  find  that  you  hare 
still  the  same  thing  to  repeat,  that  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  spend  millions 
every  year  in  order  to  keep  the  destitute 
poor,  who  are  called  **  idle,*'  but  who  may 
more  properly  be  called  **  unemployed;**  I 
do  admit  that  that  would  be  a  most  unsa- 
tisfactory result  and  a  most  dreary  pros- 
pect; but,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  when  this  House  consented  (o 
the  grant  of  immense  sums  of  money^ 
they  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  be  conceded  to 
your  legislation  that  in  future  the  property 
of  Ireland  should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  poverty  of  Ireland.  Now,  let  us  con- 
sider how  much  was  implied  in  that.  They 
had  heard  much  of  absenteeism — ^much  of 
the  conduct  of  landlords.  There  are,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  said  just 
now,  both  good  and  bad  landlords.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  good  landlords 
in  Ireland  whose  conduct  is  deserving  every 
approbation,  and  whose  exertions  during 
these  past  years  entitle  them  to  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  bad  landlord — previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poor-law,  he  did  nothing  but 
receive  the  rent  of  his  estates — not  a  sin- 
gle farm-house,  not  a  farm-building,  was 
erected  by  his  means — no  drainage  was 
carried  on  by  his  capital — the  beggar  and 
destitute  poor  received  no  help  from  his 
charity.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  bad 
landlord.  But  he  cannot  be  so  indifferent 
now.  Whether  he  choose  to  live  in  Ireland 
or  not,  whether  he  choose  to  perform  his 
duties  or  not,  a  rate  is  levied  for  the  sup^ 
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port  of  the  destitute  poor  on  his  property, 
and  of  the  produce  of  Ireland  a  share  is 
allotted  to  those  poor  people  whom  his 
conduct  has  contrihuted  to  fix  on  his  es- 
tate, hut  of  whom,  hefore  that  time,  he 
might  have  heen  regardless.  Well,  then, 
we  have  passed  for  Ireland  a  large  and  ex- 
tended poor-law.  What  has  that  poor-law 
done  in  the  past  year  towards  the  ohject  of 
maintaining  the  poor?  Why,  during  the 
past  year,  no  less  than  1,700,000^.  has 
heen  collected  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  infirm  and  ablehodied 
poor;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  calculations  which  I  have  seen, 
the  number  of  ablehodied  poor  support- 
ed by  the  poor-rate  is  by  no  means 
BO  great  as  that  which  any  one  would 
have  anticipated  from  the  former  ac- 
counts of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, and  from  statistical  documents  of 
authenticity.  I  am  told  that  of  that 
1,700,000/.  not  above  300,000/.  can  be 
considered  as  having  been  contributed  to 
the  outdoor  relief  of  the  ablehodied  poor. 
Such  is  the  calculation  made  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Law.  Then 
you  have  advanced  this  step,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
a  very  great  proportion  at  least  of  the 
means  is  now  obtained  from  the  rates  col- 
lected in  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  property 
in  Ireland.  Take  the  advances  made  last 
year  by  the  British  Association  and  by  the 
Government,  and  you  will  find  that  so  far 
from  being  the  greater  part  given  for  the 
support  of  destitution,  they  do  not  amount 
to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
amount  given  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the 
remaining  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  were 
contributed  by  the  property  of  Ireland. 
If  that  is  the  result.  Sir,  we  at  least  see 
with  respect  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  that 
Ireland  has  greatly  contributed,  and  1 
think  that  that  is  a  reason  why  this  House 
should  be  more  ready  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been — more  ready  than  it 
should  have  been  in  1822  and  1846,  al- 
though at  that  time  you  proved  yourselves 
most  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
destitute  poor  in  Ireland — to  come  forward 
to  relieve  the  existing  distress.  But  not 
only  is  that  the  case.  There  is  another 
pleasing  circumstance  to  be  considered. 
The  number  of  unions  to  which  large  con- 
tributions were  made  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Government,  is  very  few. 
Out  of  130  unions  in  Ireland,  not  above 
21  received  that  support.  Here  again 
you  see  that  you  are  bringing  the  matter 


more  within  compass,  and  that  so  far  from 
the  evil  becoming  worse,  you  are  confining 
it  within  a  narrow  district,  and  that  dis- 
trict one  almost  entirely  marked  by  the 
features  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely, 
that  the  people  live  not  by  wages,  not  by 
emplojment,  but  upon  potatoes  raised  from 
the  sea-weed,  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, as  manure.  Then,  Sir,  is  there  no 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  remedy  ? 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Stafford)  told  us 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  improve- 
ment or  of  any  remedy  with  regard  to  the 
distressed  unions.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  re- 
presenting the  very  distressed  state  of 
many  unions,  dated  the  11th  December, 
184o.     In  that  report  it  is  said — 

**  In  several  unions  the  outdoor  relief  it  far  less 
in  extent  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  For  example,  in  the  Kenturk  union 
there  were  in  the  week  ended  27th  November, 
1847,  18,460  persons  relieved  out  of  the  work- 
house at  a  cost  of  472/.;  in  the  week  ended  25th 
November,  1848,  the  number  was  2,823  only,  at 
a  cost  of  462.  In  Killamey  union,  the  number 
receiving  outdoor  relief  in  the  week  ended  27th 
November,  1847,  was  8,496,  at  a  cost  of  289Z. ; 
in  the  week  ended  25th  November,  1848,  the 
number  was  2,129,  at  a  oost  of  66L  These  in- 
stances show  the  degree  in  which  an  improved 
management,  assisted  by  additional  workhouse 
accopoimodation,  has  served  to  keep  in  check  the 
outdoor  relief  which  suddenly  arose  in  1847-8 
under  the  influence  of  the  example  of  the  Tem- 
porary Relief  Act,  and  while  the  machinery  of 
administration  under  the  permanent  poor-law  was 
yet  new  and  inexperienced." 

I  say,  therefore,  that  you  do  find  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  improvement  with 
regard  to  some  of  these  unions.  I  come 
now  to  the  consideration  as  to  what  pros- 
pect can  be  held  out  to  the  people;  and 
here  I  must  notice  a  statement,  repeated 
frequently  by  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  my 
right  )ion.  Friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  said,  tlmt  the  present  must  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  grants.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  no  recollection  of  having 
made  any  such  statement.  That  he  said, 
and  I  said  afterwards,  that  we  would  not 
pledge  ourselves  that  this  should  be  the 
only  grant  during  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment is  perfectly  true;  and  I  say  again,  I 
would  not  consent,  if  the  50,000^  waa 
granted  at  once,  without  any  remark  or 
observation,  to  tie  my  hands,  and  not  to 
ask  for  more  from  this  House.  I  think 
that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  am  placed  if  I  con- 
sented so  to  be  fettered  in  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government;  but,  having 
said  this,  1  do  admit  that  there  is  one  point 
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of  view  in  which  this  question  has  heen 
placed  in  which  I  think  the  reason  of  those, 
not  who  have  objected  to  the  grant,  but 
who  have  desired  explanation  and  discus- 
sion upon  this  grant,  is  natural  and  reason- 
able— I  mean  when  they  say  there  are  very 
considerable  taxes  imposed  upon  Great 
Britain,  in  which  Ireland  has  no  part — 
there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  which 
seem  not  only  to  be  not  suffering  this  ex- 
treme distress,  but  seem  as  capable  as  any 
part  of  England,  or  of  Scotland,  of  bear- 
ing their  part  of  the  burden,  and  therefore 
the  subject  ought  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  have  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Sir,  I  stated  the  other  night 
that  1  should  think  it  my  duty  to  propose 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
this  measure,  which  I  thought  necessary  for 
the  amendment  of  the  poor-law,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  amendment  of  the  law 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  thought  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland,  and  least  bur- 
densome to  this  country.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Stafford)  finds  fault  with  the 
Government  because  they  proposed  to  ap- 
point a  Committee;  he  says  that  they 
should  at  once  have  come  forward  in  the 
month  of  November  with  a  measure  upon 
the  subject.  Why,  Sir,  we  thought  last 
year  that  it  was  desirable  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  expe- 
rience, and  amongst  that  experience  I  find 
that  one  of  the  many  charges  with  respect 
to  the  poor-law  is,  that  it  was  proposed  in 
this  House  by  Gentlemen  who  had  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  this  country,  who  had  not 
sufficient  local  knowledge  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  If  that  is  the  case — if  that  is  the 
accusation  against  us — if  we  had  met  Par- 
liament, and  said,  **  Here  is  our  measure 
ready  prepared;  we  have  not  consulted 
Irish  Gentlemen  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
ready  prepared,  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
alter  it  from  your  representations  ** — it 
would  have  been  said,  why  not  consult 
those  who  have  local  experience  on  the 
subject  ?  Let  them  know  what  your  plans 
are,  ask  their  advice,  and  see  whether 
they  would  be  practicable.  Sir,  I  think 
one  of  the  amendments  to  be  proposed  in 
the  poor-law  should  contemplate  an  encour- 
ragement  to  those  who  would  be  prepared 
to  lay  out  their  capital  and  to  improve  and 
cultivate  the  land  in  those  parts  where, 
partly  from  the  entire  failure  of  the  crops 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  partly 
from  the  burdens  which  have  been  imposed, 
there  is  now  an  unwillingness  to  enter 
on  the  occupation  of  those  lands.     But, 


Sir,  in  so  doing,  I  confess  I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  rush  at  once  to  that  division  of 
the   country  which  the  hon.    Gentleman 
seems,  in  his  frequent  speeches,  to  contem- 
plate ;   I  own  I  cannot  imagine  that  there 
should  be  a  division  with  regard  to  each 
property  in  Ireland;  that  each  of  the  small 
properties  in  Ireland  should  be  formed  into 
an  electoral  division,  without  leading  to 
the  consequence  of  a  law  of  settlement^ 
and  thereby  doing  that  which  I  think  has 
been  a  great  misfortune  in  England — which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into 
Ireland,  namely,  impeding  the  free  circu- 
lation of  labour,  and  depriving  the  labourer 
of  his  right.     Besides  which  a  law  of  set- 
tlement implies  a  law  of  removal.     If  you 
found  a  man  in  Bedfordshire  whose  parish 
was  in  Gloucestershire,  you  would  remove 
him  ;   but  what  would  be  the  consequence 
if  you  found  men  rushing,  as  they  all  do  in 
the  early  part  of  the  spring,  from  Con- 
naught  into  other  parts  of  Ireland,  or  into 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  you  were  to 
send  them  back  to  those  districts  in  Con- 
naught  which  are  most  pauperised,  and 
where  they  are  at  present  utterly  incapable 
of  supporting  themselves  ?      There  could 
not  be  a  greater  cruelty  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  than  to  enforce  the  strict  law  of 
settlement  against  removal  in  that  coun- 
try.    'Therefore,  in  proposing  any  plan  of 
amendment  to  the  Committee,  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  the  first  place,  to  provide  for 
the  greater  encouragement  of  capital  and 
employment    of   industry ;    and,    in    the 
next  place,   I   own  I  do  consider  it  just 
that  in  some  way  or  other  Ireland  should 
be  made  further  to  support  the  cases  of 
exception    in    Ireland,    and    that    those 
cases   should   not  come  exclusively  as   a 
charge  on  the  public  expenditure.     Whe- 
ther what   I   shall  propose  on  this   sub- 
ject is  practicable  or  not,  is  of  course  a 
question  of  immense  impoi-tance;  and  upon 
the  solution  of  that  question  would  much 
depend  what  is  the  course  we  might  here- 
after think  it  necessary  to  take  on  this 
question.     Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
says  upon  this  subject  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce 
without  delay  a  measure  which  may  obviate 
the  future  necessity  of  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  local  distress  in  Ire- 
land.    I  do  contemplate  a  measure  which 
would  have  that  tendency.     I  think  there 
are  other  questions  with  respect  to  local 
taxation  in  Ireland,  upon  which  measures 
are  under  consideration,  which  will  be  in- 
troduced, and  upon  which  I  think  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  legislate  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session.  1  do  myself  consider  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  go  through  this  great 
transition ;  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
transitions  that  ever  took  place — a  transi- 
tion which  is  not  the  act  of  any  Parlia- 
ment or  of  any  Government,  but  a  transition 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
calamity  of  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop ;  a 
transition  from  a  state  of  the  population 
living  upon  their  own  plots  of  ground, 
to  a  state  of  the  population  consisting 
chiefly  of  farmers  and  labourers.  I  do 
look  forward  with  hope  that  the  transi- 
tion may  be  brought  about  without  any 
Tory  great  loss  of  Hfe.  No  doubt  a  very 
considerable  loss  of  property  has  already 
taken  place ;  but  considering  the  vastness 
of  the  changes,  considering  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  the  change  has  come 
upon  us,  we  have  less  of  suffering,  less  of 
loss  of  life,  than  any  one  could  have  anti- 
cipated, if  we  had  been  told  two  years 
before  that  the  loss  of  the  food  of  the  coun- 
try for  so  many  years  would  have  taken 
place.  Now,  Sir,  I  leave  it  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  to  pursue  his 
own  course;  and  if  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  push  this  Motion,  as  a  declaration 
against  the  Government,  to  a  division,  I 
can  only  say  that  he  has  taken  that  course 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  in 
which  he  stands;  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  have  brought 
forward  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
poor-law  without  a  grant;  that  I  should 
not  have  been  justified  in  coming  to  the 
House  and  asking  the  House  for  a  tempo- 
ranr  grant  for  the  relief  of  distress.  I 
feel  confident — nothing  will  persuade  me 
to  the  contrary — that  this  House  will  as- 
sent to  the  grant  which  we  have  pro- 
posed. I  feel  confident  that  they  will  not 
visit  upon  these  wretched  and  destitute 
people  in  Connaught  any  faults  that  we 
have  committed — any  want  of  foresight  in 
not  proposing  a  measure  in  November — 
any  want  of  the  adaptation  of  the  present 
measure  to  the  end  that  we  have  in  view. 
But,  agreeing  to  the  proposal,  undoubtedly 
the  House  may  think  it  proper  to  accom- 
pany the  vote  with  the  resolution  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  proposed.  With 
respect  to  that,  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  House  to  decide  as  they  shall  think 
proper.  I  have  given  what  I  must  say  I 
think  is  a  fair  account  of  the  position  in 
which  we  stand.  I  have  given  some  views 
to  the  House  of  the  nature  of  the  measures 
that  we  shall  have  to  propose,    My  belief 


is  that  you  cannot,  by  any  one  measure, 
remedy  a  state  of  society  which  has  been, 
from  the  year  1760  at  least,  one  of  suffer- 
ing, of  crime,  of  division  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  of  division  of  one  class  from 
another,  of  conspiracy  frequently  repeated; 
of  laws  of  repression  continually  enacted  in 
the  hope  of  permanent  tranquillity  continu- 
ally frustrated.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  that  the  hope  has  been  frustrated  be- 
cause the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  brought 
on  those  contentions  for  land,  brought  on 
those  assassinations  of  proprietors,  brought 
on  the  perpetual  war  of  one  class  against 
another ;  if  that  be  true,  then  it  is  only  by 
a  total  change  in  the  state  of  society  that 
these  evils  can  be  remedied ;  and  if  it  is 
only  by  a  total  change  in  the  state  of 
society  that  these  evils  can  be  remedied, 
let  me,  with  all  deference  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, tell  him,  that  if  he  were  on  these 
benches  to-morrow  to  propose  a  measure 
for  the  purpose,  that  a  great  social  change 
cannot  be  effected  in  one,  two,  or  three 
years ;  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  time ; 
but  that  I  do  believe,  with  time,  with  pa- 
tience, with  a  judicious  adaptation  of  the 
remedies,  we  may  arrive  at  that  result 
which  we  all  desire,  that  of  seeing  the  state 
of  Ireland  improved,  and  at  length  happy. 
The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said :  I  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
most  unfair  and  ungenerous  proceeding  on 
our  part  to  attempt  to  saddle  on  the  poor 
of  Ireland  the  consequences  which  I  be 
lieve  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence and  indiscretion  of  Government. 
But  while  we  are  prepared  to  vote  this 
sum  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland, 
we  do  think  we  have  a  clear  right  to  re- 
quire that  we  should  be  furnished  with 
some  definitive  estimate  of  the  total  sum 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  propose 
should  be  expended  in  this  manner.  What 
we  contend  for  is,  that  the  continual  appli- 
cation of  sums  of  money  raised  by  the  ge- 
neral taxation  of  the  country  to  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  local  distress  in  Ireland, 
is  injudicious  even  so  far  as  the  suffering 
districts  are  concerned,  as  being  calculated 
to  destroy  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fails  to  furnish  a  permar 
nent  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  people. 
That  the  people  in  certain  districts  of  the 
west  of  Ireland  are  enduring  dreadful  hard- 
ship, and  are  exposed  to  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering which  it  is  appalling  to  contemplate, 
is  impossible  to  doubt  after  perusing  the 
papers  which  have  been  recently  put  into 
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our  hands.  The  dreadful  picture  pre- 
sented in  those  pages,  shows  us  land- 
lords and  tenants  ruined — ^peasants  with- 
out food,  clothing,  or  employment  — 
workhouses  overflowing  ^-  deaths  daily 
increasing — ^guardians  without  money  or 
credit-— contractors  unwilling  to  forward 
the  necessary  supplies.  Such  is  the 
terrihle  state  of  things  we  are  called  to 
contemplate.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  fear 
that  there  is  hut  slender  hope  that  the 
condition  of  these  poor  creatures  will  be 
materially  yneliorated.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  assured 
us  of  great  progress  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  people;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  an  opinion  in 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or 
gentlemen  resident  in  Ireland,  and  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  that  country,  will  be 
likely  to  concur.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  has  made  a  mistake  in  taking 
the  whole  of  Ireland  together,  and  in  not 
separating  the  north  from  the  west  and 
south;  and  I  maintain,  that  unless  you 
view  each  province  by  itself,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  arrive  at  a  coiTect 
conclusion  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
whole.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  found 
that  in  twenty-one  unions  the  amount  of 
rates  collected  was  1,985,6602.,  in  addition 
to  which  there  had  been  a  vast  deal  paid 
through  the  Government  and  the  British 
Association,  not  less  than  2,360,0002.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  feel  there  was  that  cause 
for  future  hope  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
he  had  referred  to,  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  appeared  to  think.  Sir, 
I  do  not  intend,  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night,  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  long 
extracts  from  the  papers  which  have  been 
laid  before  us;  but  I  will,  if  the  House  will 
allow  mc,  read  one  extract,  because  I  con- 
ceive it  of  great  importance  that  the  pic- 
ture it  conveys  should  be  placed  before 
the  House.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  of 
the  vice-guardians  of  the  union  of  Ban  try. 
These  vice-guardians  say — 

**  As  to  the  degree  in  which  destitution  prevails, 
and  the  prospects  of  its  cessation  or  diminution — 
destitute  is  a  term  usually  and  fitly  applied  to  the 
lowest  and  most  dependent  grade  in  civilised  so- 
ciety. It  is,  however,  a  term  that  conveys  no 
idea  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  in  this  wretched  union, 
without  clothing,  without  food,  without  employ- 
ment, and  with  no  hope  whatever,  save  from  the 
relieving  officer,  or  from  the  chilly  protection  of 
the  workhouse.  We  have  given  much  and  most 
earnest  attention  to  their  whole  condition,  and 
we  have  also  had  pretty  extensive  communica- 
tions with  well-informed  parties  from  each  of  the  I 


electoral  divisioni,  and  we  have  found  an  entire 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  pitiable  state  of 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  poor.  We  are^ 
therefore,  grieved  to  state  that  we  cannot  see 
any  prospect  whatever  of  a  cessation  or  diminu- 
tion of  their  present  misery ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  compelled  to  express  our  fears  that  their 
wants  and  their  sufferings  will  considerably  in- 
crease." 

I  am  sure,  Sir,  we  must  all  feel  that  thiB 
statement  truly  pictures  what  is  the  pre- 
sent condition  ojf  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland;  and  such,  I  fear,  for 
some  time  to  come,  will  be  the  picture  we 
must  look  forward  to.  Sir,  under  present 
circumstances  lands  are  thrown  out  of  cul* 
tivation,  the  people  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  no  tenant  with  capital  will 
take  the  land.  Why,  Sir,  is  this  ?  What 
cloud  hangs  over  this  unfortunate  district 
of  Ireland?  What  blighting  influence  is 
it  which  prevents  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal ?  What  is  it  that  drives  capital  away 
from  the  country?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  poor-law.  The  capitalist  feeli 
that  he  has  no  protection,  and  should  he 
cultivate  the  land,  it  may  be  taken  from 
him  for  arrears  of  poor-rates.  How  can 
we  expect  that  any  man  will  employ  his 
capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  when 
he  feels  that  it  may  be  taken  from  him  to 
pay  for  an  arrear  of  rate?  Again,  how 
can  we  expect  any  one  to  cultivate  the 
land,  when  he  knows,  whatever  exertions 
he  may  make — whatever  employment  he 
may  give  to  the  poor — ^he  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  his  idle  neigh- 
bour ?  Sir,  it  is  impossible  under  such  a 
state  of  circumstances  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. Sir,  the  noble  Lord  admits  that  the 
law  has  been  vicious  in  its  operation;  hut 
he  states  that  extreme  cases  require  ex- 
treme remedies.  He  says,  if  a  house  is 
on  fire  we  must  not  be  particular  in  the 
means  which  we  take  to  put  it  out.  Now, 
Sir,  what  we  wish,  for  we  do  not  object  to 
the  advance  of  the  50,000^.,  but  we  wish 
to  give  it  combined  with  such  conditions 
that  we  shall  not  be  asked  for  a  renewal  of 
the  grant.  What  we  wish  is  not  only  to 
put  out  the  fire,  but  to  take  precautions 
that  the  fire  shall  not  occur  again.  Then, 
Sir,  the  noble  Lord  refers  to  1847,  when 
the  people  of  this  country  came  nobly  for- 
ward to  relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland,  to 
show  the  feeling  existing  with  respect  to 
that  country.  Sir,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate indeed  if  the  charity  of  the  people  of 
this  country  was  to  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  making  perpetual  demands  on 
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their  resonroes.  Sir,  with  respect  to  the 
area  of  taxation,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  says  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if,  by  any  alteration  of  those  areas,  the 
labourer  was  deprived  of  the  result  of  his 
labour;  but.  Sir,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  labourer  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  result  of  his  labour,  but  whether  he 
shall  be  employed  at  all.  Sir,  what  we  are 
anxious  to  know  is  this,  how  long  this  state 
of  things  is  to  last — how  long  the  Irish 
population  are  to  be  taught  to  look  to  the 
liberality  of  England — ^howlong  the  Minis- 
try are  to  trust  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
Opposition?  Have  you  no  remedial  mea- 
sures to  bring  forward — have  you  no  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland?  It  is 
true  that  you  have  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  Poor  Law.  Why, 
Sir,  as  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stafford) 
has  stated,  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
that  law  is  already  known.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  inquiry,  but  for  measures  of  vigour; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  measures 
would  do  more  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
that  coimtry  than  Committees  of  Inquiry. 
Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not 
always  so  ready  to  refer  matters  of  import- 
ance to  Committees  of  this  House,  when 
laws  which  affected  the  industry  of  this 
country  were  to  be  discussed — when  a 
code  of  two  centuries  was  proposed  to 
be  swept  away.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  wait  for  the  report  of 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  But  now  that 
they  require  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  and  property  of  Ireland,  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  proposing  it.  Sir,  this 
grant  of  50fi00L  to  Ireland  is  a  tax  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  while  I  do  not 
think,  under  present  circumstances,  it  will 
be  materially  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
at  any  greater  length  at  this  late  hour,  but 
for  the  grounds  I  have  stated  I  must  give 
my  support  to  the  Amendment  of  my  Hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Stafford). 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would  not 
vote  for  the  grant  on  any  conditions  what- 
ever. He  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  if  he  understood  him 
right  he  meant  to  vote  for  the  grant,  with 
some  conditions  attached  to  it.  Now  this 
he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  would  not  do.  He 
would  yield  to  no  man  in  the  House,  he 
might  safely  say,  in  humanity  and  consid- 
emtion  f<H»  his  fellow-creatures;    but  he 


told  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  be- 
fore, and  he  told  him  again,  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  any  of  his  propositions.  The 
noble  Lord  would  hold  out  to  them  no  pro- 
mise that  this  vote  was  to  be  the  first  and 
last.  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them,  if 
he  understood  him  rightly,  that  he  was  not 
capable  of  bringing  forward  comprehensive 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  Irelai|d. 
He  would,  therefore,  only  infer  that  the 
noble  Lord  meant  to  steal  this  vote  from 
the  House  merely  to  pacify  those  without 
whose  votes  and  assistance  he  could  not  sit 
where  he  now  did.  Then  there  was  another 
ground  on  which  he  opposed  this  grant — 
the  distressed  state  of  this  country.  There 
was  such  a  thing  as  drawing  too  much 
from  the  well,  and  finding  it  dry  at  last. 
The  noble  Lord  appeared  to  have  no  con- 
sideration for  those  whom  he  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  had  brought  into  distress — 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  He  repeated 
that  he  would  not  trust  the  noble  Lord  a 
single  tittle;  and,  looking  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  large,  looking  to 
the  condition  of  the  farmers,  and  indeed  of 
all  classes,  he  would  vote  against  this  dirty, 
Jesuitical,  low,  and  pitiful  grant. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  merely  to  state  what 
course  those  who  meant  to  object  both  to 
the  Motion  and  the  Amendment  meant  to 
take.  He  could  not  agree  to  the  additions 
which  were  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford),  be« 
cause  he  thought  them  inconsistent  in  first 
agreeing  to  the  grant,  and  then  protesting 
against  it.  He  disapproved  of  the  grant ; 
and  he  meant  to  divide  first  against  the 
resolutions ;  and  if  they  were  rejected, 
then  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
against  the  grant. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  he  could  not  allow  the 
House  to  go  to  a  vote  without  expressing 
his  opinion  upon  the  question  before  them. 
The  other  night  he  had  voted  against  the 
Government,  because  he  could  not  honestly 
or  conscientiously  support  it,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  must  do  so  again.  He 
could  not  see  how  they  could  call  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  taxed  as  they  were, 
to  contribute  endless  gratuities  for  the  re<» 
lief  of  Ireland;  and  thev  were  particularij 
told  that  the  application  of  that  night 
would  not  be  the  last.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
told  them  the  other  night  that  they  could 
not  allow  the  people  to  starve — that  be 
would  vote  for  Ae  present  grant,  but  that 
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he  would  never  vote  for  another.  The 
time  had  heen  when  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  should 
have  considered  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
a  great  authority  in  such  matters;  hut  he 
must  now  allow  him  to  remark,  that  some 
time  ago  he  had  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  changed  all  his  opinions  of  the  previous 
thirty  years,  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Muntz) 
dophted  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
and  could  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  he  ahle  to  refuse  the  next 
similar  application  which  must  he  made. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  hoped,  when  he  was 
giving  his  own  money  away,  that  he  could 
be  as  charitable  as  any  one;  but  he  had 
to  consider  that  he  was  the  representative 
of  others,  and  that  he  had  to  deal  with  their 
funds.  He  did  not  see  any  improvement 
that  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland;  on  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved that  condition  would  get  a  great 
deal,  and  rapidly,  worse.  He  believed,  too, 
that  a  great  deal  of  that  distress  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  system  of  Go- 
vernment, that  there  should  be  cheap  food 
and  dear  money.  He  asked  whether 
there  was  any  opportunity  afforded  for  an 
advance  in  the  value  of  produce,  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  money  ?  They  were 
told  it  was  to  come  from  California.  He 
was  prepared  to  admit  that  if  the  proceeds 
of  California  were  in  any  proportion  to  the 
reports,  all  our  difficulties  might  thereby 
be  removed;  but  all  depended  upon  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  would  come,  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  came,  for  all  Ire- 
land might  be  dead  before  it  did  come. 
He  was  free  to  admit  that  if  the  gold  of 
that  country  were  already  here,  it  might 
be  beneficial;  but  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time  before  any  quantity  could  arrive,  and 
they  might  all  die  first.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion this  country  was  in,  that  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fit  and  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  such  a  demand  upon  her  resources  ? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  had  told  him,  and  he  had 
seen  in  the  papers,  that  they  wore  all  well 
off  in  Birmingham,  which  was  never  more 
prosperous.  Well,  he  always  heard  in 
London  and  in  that  House  what  he  could 
not  hear  at  home;  but  he  went  home  on 
Saturday  last,  and  instead  of  finding  the 
prosperity  spoken  of,  he  was  told  by  every 
one  that  trade  was  extremely  fiat  and 
unprofitable,  and  that  they  could  see  no 
chance  of  there  being  any  improvement  so 
long  as  they  were  compelled  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  That  very 
morning  he  met  one  of  his  own  travellers 
who  had  just  returned  from  ^the  north  of 


Europe,  and  he  asked  him  what  was  the 
state  of  trade  in  Germany.  He  replied 
that  there  was  plenty  of  trade  in  Germany, 
but  that  it  was  not  with  England,  as  the 
Germans  could  manufacture  cheaper  them* 
selves;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  loir 
prices  prevailing  in  this  country,  it  was 
impossible  to  compete  with  them.  A  cu- 
rious circumstance  had  lately  occurred  to 
him  (Mr.  Muntz),  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  glass  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham  were  anxious  ta 
have  free  trade.  They  came  to  him  and 
said,  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  glass, 
they  could  do  a  good  trade.  He  cautioned 
them  on  the  subject,  and  told  them  that 
they  employed  Bohemians,  Belgians,  and 
Germans  in  their  manufactories,  at  high 
wages,  and  that  if  the  duty  were  removed^ 
they  would  have  a  heavy  competition  to 
contend  with.  They  said  they  were  aware 
of  that,  but  it  was  highly  desirable  for  tho 
interests  of  the  trade  that  the  duty  should 
be  taken  off.  Well,  he  accompanied  a  de- 
putation of  the  trade  to  meet  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and 
he  was  horror-struck  to  find  that  the  first 
thing  they  asked  for  was  protection  for 
three  years.  He  (Mr.  Muntz)  said  to  them, 
"  Why,  I  thought  you  came  here  to  ask  for 
free  trade;**  to  which  they  replied,  **  So 
we  do;  but  we  want  protection  for  three 
years,  just  to  prepare  us  for  the  change, 
after  which  it  will  be  all  right."  His  next 
question  was,  **  Well,  but  tell  me  why  you 
will  be  better  prepared  in  three  years  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  than 
you  now  are?"  to  which  they  replied,  **  Oh, 
let  us  have  free  trade,  and  we  can  com- 
pete with  all  the  world;"  and  he  (Mr. 
Muntz)  then  told  them  that  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years  they  would  ask  for  protec- 
tion. Well,  to  show  them  what  had  been 
the  result  of  that  measure,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  a  letter 
upon  the  subject  which  he  had  received 
from  Birmingham  within  the  last  few  days. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Birmingham,  February  5,  1849. 
**  Dear  Sir — As  the  import  duties  on  flint-glass 
will  expire  soon,  the  trade  is,  I  fear,  in  danger  of 
expiring  also  in  this  country,  owing  to  those 
countries  whose  manu&cturcs  are  protected  by 
an  import  duty  being  allowed,  duty  free,  to  send 
all  their  excess  of  production  here,  thus  keeping 
up  their  prices  at  home,  by  not  glutting  their 
market:  at  the  same  time  ruining  ours.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  district  are  anxious  to  me- 
morialise for  a  continuance  of  duty,  being  per- 
suaded that  they  can  prove  that  that  alone  will 
protect  our  trade,  from  the  peculiar  character  of. 
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our  manufiiotvre*  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Sohole- 
fleld»  Mr.  Spooner,  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  to  ask 
their  opinion  and  co-operation  ;  will  you  oblige 
me  with  your  advice  upon  the  subject  ? — Your's 
fiuthfiiUy." 

He  (Mr.  Muntz)  told  them  that  thej  could 
do  as  they  pleased,  and,  if  they  wished  it, 
he  would  he  happy  to  present  their  memo- 
rial* That  was  not  a  solitary  case ;  hut 
other  trades  were  in  the  same  condition. 
When  they  saw  in  the  papers  that  trade 
was  recovering,  that  trade  was  hetter,  it 
was  just  like  the  case  of  a  man  with  fever, 
who  had  heen  laid  up  with  fever  for  twelve 
months,  and  was  enahled  to  get  up  and  sit 
in  his  arm-chair  for  half  an  hour.  He 
might  say  that  he  was  a  little  hetter;  hut 
so  far  from  its  heing  a  sign  of  solid  im- 
provement, there  might  he  reason  to  fear 
immediate  dissolution.  The  fact  was,  that 
not  only  the  glass  trade,  hut  half  the  other 
trade  of  Birmingham  had  vanished  and 
gone  to  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  which  existed.  Now,  they 
had  heen  told  that  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  of  Birmingham;  and, 
what  was  most  strange,  in  two  of  the 
trades  which  had  most  suffered,  and  were 
still  very  had,  two  of  the  trades  which  he 
particularly  saw  noticed  in  the  puhlic  press 
as  having  improved,  was  the  gilt-toy  trade 
and  the  hrassfounders.  Now,  he  had  for- 
merly exported  per  annum  thousands  of 
pounds'  worth  in  those  trades,  hut  he  did 
not  now  expend  as  many  shillings  in  them. 
There  were  formerly  sixty  or  seventy  gilt- 
toy  makers  in  Birmingham,  hut  there  were 
now  only  four  or  five,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  There  were  certainly  more  hrass- 
founders remaining,  hut  they  were  very 
slack,  and  hadly  paid,  in  consequence  of 
foreign  competition.  Were  the  people  of 
this  country  in  a  position,  then,  to  he  called 
upon  for  this  grant  ?  The  distresses  of 
the  Irish  were  now  attributed  to  the  potato 
rot;  hut  did  they  never  hear  of  distress  in 
Ireland  before?  Did  they  recollect  the 
year  1822  ?  Was  there  no  distress  at  that 
time  ?  Was  there  not  a  king's  begging 
letter,  and  also  immense  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  Government  grants,  to  relieve 
the  most  wretched  misery  ?  If  they  went 
back  to  the  year  1842,  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  office, 
they  would  find  there  was  distress  at  that 
time ;  but  they  did  not  hear  of  any  potato 
rot.  He  believed  that  the  rot  under  which 
Ireland  suffered  was  not  the  potato  rot, 
but  a  rot  of  another  kind.  He  opposed 
the  grant  because  the  Government  did  not 
aay  that^  if  they  made  it,  they  could  show 


that  they  could  make  Ireland  prosperous* 
What  would  50,000?.  be  to  relieve  the 
distress  existing  in  Ireland  ?  Why,  it  would 
be  like  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
money  would  be  thrown  away.  Out  of 
doors  there  was  a  great  feeling  against 
granting  the  money,  not  from  a  feeling  of 
parsimony,  but  because  the  people  con- 
scientiously felt  that  they  would  soon  J^ 
seeking  for  something  to  be  given  to  them* 
selves.  The  people  felt  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  they  look- 
ed for  relief  in  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  liked  economy  as  much  as  any  ai|e, 
and  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible,  consistently  with  the  honour, 
power,  and  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
liked  to  see  any  such  reduction,  but  it  was 
useless  to  look  for  much  relief  from  that 
source,  because  there  was  very  little 
margin  to  act  upon  when  they  had  made 
provision  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State.  The 
plan  implied  that  the  only  way  in  which 
any  material  saving  could  be  made  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  by  the 
abandonment  of  their  colonies.  He  did 
not  believe,  if  they  looked  at  such  a  pro- 
position in  a  £  5.  d,  point  of  view,  that 
that  would  be  any  great  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, as  under  our  present  system  the  colo- 
nies are  free  to  trade  everywhere  ;  there- 
fore, whilst  we  secure  no  exclusive  advan- 
tage with  our  colonies,  we  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  their  security.  He 
admitted  that  they  might  reduce  their  ex- 
penditure by  abandoning  their  colonies; 
but  there  was  a  moral  point  of  view  upon 
which  the  question  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  that  was — are  we  justified,  after  en- 
couraging men  to  emigrate  and  colonise, 
in  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  world, 
without  that  support  which  they  had  justly 
calculated  upon  ?  He  again  repeated  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  the 
grant,  and  he  must,  therefore,  vote  both 
against  the  Government,  and  against  the 
Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  Stafford's 
Amendment: — Ayes  125;  Noes 245:  Ma- 
jority r20. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Anitey,  T.  C. 
Arohdali,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
BoMero,  H.  G. 


Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brown,  H. 
Borghley,  Lord 
BarroaghM,  H.  N» 
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CabbeU,  B.  B. 
(Dholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.D.R.W.B. 
Cocks,  T.  S, 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cowan,  C. 
IMineU,  B. 
Dod,J.  W. 
Dodd,  6. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  6. 
Dtt  Pre,  0.  G. 
Emit,  Sir  J.  B. 
l^Btcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goring,  0. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Uerrios,  rt  hon.  J.  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
^omby,  J. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Ker,  R. 

Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
I^slie,  C.  P. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lushington,  0. 
Mackenxie,  W.  F. 
Mandeville,.  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
MUcs.  W. 
Moffiitt,  G. 


Moody,  C.  A. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newry      and     Mome, 

Visct. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Osborne,  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Prime,  R. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sutton,  J.  n.  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
WUloughby,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 

TBLLKB8. 

Beresford,  W. 
Newdegate,  0.  N. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
AcUnd,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel     and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B, 


Baring,  rt.hn.  Sir  F.T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bass,  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
BouTorie,  hon,  £.  P. 


Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Caulfleld,  J.M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  0.  0. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley.  E.  S. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  0.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford.  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B.      , 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
HMtie.A. 


Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J, 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G, 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoL 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Macnamara,  Mai. 
M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
MarshaU,W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner.  W.  M.  E. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell.  T.  A. 
MonseU,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
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Palmerston,  Yiiot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt,  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  bon.  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N« 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphiael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
RomiUy,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  £.  S. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Sadleir,  J. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 


Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
SomerTille,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sulliyan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
VUliers,  hon.  0. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  II. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TSLLER8. 

Tufoell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  Goyemment 
were  bound  to  come  forward  with  some 
other  measure  to  meet  the  distresses  of 
Ireland,  and  to  render  the  money  given  by 
this  country  really  useful  to  her.  As  he 
did  not  think  the  grant  good  in  principle, 
or  likely  to  be  of  any  service,  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Original  question  put.  The  Committee 
divided: — Ayes  220;  Noes  143:  Majority 
77. 

List  of  the  Ans. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
AcUnd,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bass,  T. 


Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blandfbrd,  Marq.  of 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brookman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J, 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwcll,  E. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cau)ieild,  J.  M. 


Cavendish,  hon.  0.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  0.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W,  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellioe,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
FitxPatrick,  rt.  hn.  J.W. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
HeadUm,  T.  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hcrries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Ilobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Ilollond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Ilorsman,  £. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  Q. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  U. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J» 


Eeppel,  hon.  6.  T. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Ool. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
M'Cullagh.  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E«     * 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
Mahon,  The  O'GomiMi 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G,  H, 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C  H. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Vlsot. 
Parker,  J. 
PattemJ.W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  B. 
Peel,  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sadleir,  J. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefleld,  W, 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seaham,  Viict. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
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Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 
Slanej,  R.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
SomerTille,rt.  hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Seij. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 


Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward.  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wellealey,  Lord  0. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williamson,  Sir  II. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLXB8. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
TufoeU,  H. 


List  of  the 'NoT.B. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Alcook,  T. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  0.  L.  G. 
Blackstone.W.  S. 
Blair,  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
^  Boldero,  H.G. 
Bouverie;  hon.  E.  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisoo,  M. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burroughes,  H,  N. 
Gabbell,  B.  B. 
Ohristopher,  R.  A, 
Christy,  S.         * 
Cohbold,  J.  C. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Dimcan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foniyce,  A.  D. 
Fox.  S.  W.  L. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 


Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Godson,  R. 
Goooh,  E.  S. 
Goring,  C. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Gwyn.  H. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heneagc,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hornby,  J. 
JoUiffe.SirW.  G.H. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles.  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newryand  Mome,  Visct. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Osborne,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,W.H.C. 


Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Richards,  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H. 

Resolution  to  be 
House  resumed. 


Stuart,  J. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thompson,  G.  ' 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.J. 
Tyrell.SirJ.  T. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  SirH. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TBLLBB8. 

Heyworth,  L. 
Hume,  J. 

reported. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IRISH 
POOR  LAW. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB. 
Order  (8th  February),  "That  the  Com- 
mittee do  consist  of  twenty-one  Members/' 
read  and  discharged. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  moved,  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  do  consist  of  twentj-six  Members, 
and  that  the  following  Members  be  added 
thereto ; — The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Moore. 

Motion  made  that  Mr.  Bright's  name 
be  added  to  the  Committee, 

Captain  TAYLOR  said,  as  originally 
constituted,  there  was  too  great  a  prepon- 
derance of  borough  Members  upon  it ;  but 
above  all  men,  ho  did  not  see  why  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
should  be  added.  What  he  (Captain  Tay- 
lor) wanted  was  a  fair,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  effective  Committee;  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn  why  the  Manchester  school 
should  be  allowed  to  send  its  delegates  to 
this  already  large  Committee,  and  perhaps 
delay  its  proceedings  by  pressing  the  mar- 
vellous doctrines  which  were  heard  from  that 
quarter,  upon  all  subjects  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions. He,  therefore,  objected  altoge- 
ther to  Mr.  Bright,  and  with  the  less  hesi- 
tation, because  he  had  a  distinct  and  an 
unhappy  recollection  of  the  hon.  Member 
having  served  as  a  selected  Member  upon 
a  former  Committee.  That  Committee 
certainly  sat  upon  a  different  question;  but 
having  watched  the  proceedings  of  it,  he 
now  looked  with  jealousy  and  no  small  fear 
at  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  being 
commissioned  to  deal  with  interests  for 
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which  he  (Captain  Taylor)  had  a  great 
affection,  hut  with  which  he  did  not  think 
it  possihle  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  in 
any  manner  he  identified.  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  concluded  hy  proposing  to  suhstitute 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Radnor- 
shire (Sir  J.  Walsh)  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Bright. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  supported  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  enormous 
interest  which  Manchester  and  Lancashire 
had  in  the  proper  administration  of  the 
poor-law  in  Ireland.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  poor's-rates  hoth  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  had  arisen  from  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  Insh  pauperism  thrown 
into  those  towns.  He  could  not  exactly 
call  to  recollection  to  what  previous  Com- 
mittee the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  op> 
posite  (Captain  Taylor)  alluded  in  his  oh- 
jection  to  his  hon.  Colleague;  hut  he  (Mr. 
M.  Gihson)  must  express  his  conviction, 
that  if  his  hon.  Friend  were  selected,  he 
would  do  his  duty  faithfully. 

Sib  W.  VERNER  said,  that  after  what 
had  taken  place,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  composition  of  the 
Committee,  although  he  might  have  taken 
exception  at  the  way  in  which  Ulster  was 
represented  on  it.  The  addition  of  Memhers 
to  those  originally  proposed  was  a  change, 
hut  he  did  not  consider  it  an  improvement. 

LoBD  C.  HAMILTON  had  no  personal 
objection  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright)  serving  upon  this  Com- 
mittee. He  admitted  the  great  interest 
which  Lancashire  had  in  this  question;  hut 
he  contended  that  it  would  he  adequately 
represented  hy  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale (Mr.  S.  Crawford).  He  objected  to 
the  number  of  English  borough  Members 
which  had  been  selected.  Out  of  eight 
English  Members  upon  the  Committee  as 
originally  constituted,  six  represented  bo- 
roughs. Now,  he  submitted  that,  as  this 
inquiry  involved  questions  of  poor-rates, 
some  county  Members  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. If  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright)  were  appointed  to  serve, 
there  would  then  be  nine  English  Members 
upon  the  Committee,  of  which  seven  repre- 
sented boroughs.  He  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  this  was  not  a  very  unusual  propor- 
tion. He  recommended  the  Goveniment  to 
add  to  the  Committee  some  Gentlemen 
representing  a  large  agricultural  county. 

Mb.  F.  MAULE  said,  that  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  on 
another  Committee,    The  hon.  and  gallant 


Member  opposite  (Captain  Taylor)  had  ob- 
jected to  the  hon^  Member  for  Manchester 
being  placed  on  the  Committee,  because 
after  having  watched  his  conduct  on  an- 
other Committee,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
he  felt  no  confidence  in  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  with  regard  to  the  Com>- 
mittee  proposed.  He  believed  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Cap- 
tain Taylor)  referred,  was  the  Dublin  Elec- 
tion Committee.  Now,  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  character  and  honour 
of  a  Member  of  any  Election  Committee* 
appointed  during  the  time  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule) 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  had  been  call- 
ed in  question.  And  any  charge  of  that 
sort  was  a  serious  one,  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  a  Member  of  an  Election  Com- 
mittee did  not  proceed  to  discharge  his 
duty  until  he  took  an  oath,  or  miule  an 
affirmation,  that  he  would  discharge  his 
duty  honestly  and  conscientiously.  The 
present  was  not  the  time  for  calling  in 
question  the  conduct  of  any  Member  while 
serving  on  an  Election  Committee.  If  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  affirma-* 
tion,  there  was  a  proper  time  for  calling 
him  to  account,  ^ut  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  he  believed  on  every  occa- 
sion involving  any  proposal,  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  was  nearly  unanimous.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  been 
placed  on  the  Committee  referred  to  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee 
of  Selection;  and  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  be- 
lieved that  the  hon.  Member  was  as  inca- 
pable of  doing  anything  contrary  to  bis 
affirmation  as  any  other  Qgptleman  con- 
trary to  his  oath.  * 

Mb.  BATESON,  as  an  Irish  Member, 
would  state  the  reason  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  in  Ireland  this  Committee 
would  be  considered  "  a  mockery,  a  delu- 
sion, and  a  snare.'*  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  calculated  to  bolster  up  all  the  evils 
and  abuses  of  the  present  system  of  poor- 
law,  for  there  were  placed  upon  it  one  or  two 
ex-poor-law  officials — ^men  wedded  to  the 
present  system,  who  looked  upon  their 
bantling  with  true  fatherly  affection,  how- 
ever worthless  it  turned  out.  And  now, 
by  way  of  mending  the  matter,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  add  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright).  Why,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  possessed  such  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations, how  was  it  he  had  not  been  called 
upon  in  the  first  instance  ?  Was  it  that 
the  light  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  hi- 
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■tlierto  been  hid  under  a  bushel,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ngw,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  declared  his  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  inquiry  ?  Or  was  it  that  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  in  Irish  affairs  were  so 
great  that  he  could  assist  the  Committee 
to  remedies  for  evils  and  abuses  ?  He  (Mr. 
JBateson)  was  not  aware  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  yet  developed  any  extraor- 
dinary experience  in  Irish  affairs;  but  if 
he  had  any,  let  him  give  the  Committee 
the  benefit  of  it  by  being  examined  as  a 
witness,  rather  than  permit  his  views  to  be 
diluted  with  those  of  twenty- six  other  Mem- 
bers. But  it  had  been  whispered  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  several  of  his  friends 
had  made  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  landed  property  in  Ireland. 
That,  he  supposed,  was  the  reason  for  his 
Belection.  But,  independently  of  all  this,  he 
regretted  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
the  hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  possessing  a 
fair,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced  mind.  He 
could  not  forget  that  upon  several  occa- 
sions, when  the  hon.  Member  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
he  had  shown  most  violent,  most  virulent, 
and  most  vindictive  feelings  towards  the 
landed  interest  of  that  country.  He  (Mr. 
Bateson)  would  read  one  short  extract  from 
one  of  his  speeches  in  Hansard,  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

*•  With  regard  to  Ireland,  you  have  everything 
Protestant — a  Protestant  clergy,  which  monopo- 
lises the  places  and  emoluments  of  the  Protestant 
Church  ;  a  Protestant  magistracy  before  whom  a 
destitute  peasant  could  not  hope  for  justice.  They 
had  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  an  exterminating 
landlord,  and  a  Protestant  soldiery,  who,  at  the 
beck  of  a  Protestant  priest,  had  butchered  a  Ca- 
tholic peasant  in  the  presence  of  his  widowed 
mother." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  more  valuable  were  there 
added  to  it  the  name  of  a  Gentleman  hold- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  ?  But  why  had  not  his  name 
been  originally  proposed?  The  fact  was 
that  they  all  knew  how  his  nomination 
originated.  They  were  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  it  was  a  sop  thrown  by  Govern- 
ment to  a  party  whom  they  could  not  sa- 
tisfy, and  whom  they  dared  not  offend. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  there  was  only 
one  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Bateson),  to  which  he  would  al- 
lude. The  hon.  Member  had  stated, 
amongst  other  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
nomination  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 


chester, that  he  had  heard  it  whispered 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  was 
about  to  invest  capital  in  Ireland.  Now,  if 
this  were  the  case— -and  he  earnestly  hoped 
it  was — he  thought  the  fact  constituted  a 
very  good  reason  for  placing  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  Committee.  What  the  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  to  do  in  Ireland  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not  know;  but  there 
were  many  amongst  that  society  with  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  connected,  who 
had  displayed,  he  (Sir  G.Grey)  could  hardly 
say  more  than  their  ordinary  benevolence 
— but  who  had  displayed  the  whole  of  that 
customary  benevolence  in  relieving  the 
late  distresses  in  Ireland,  not  only  by  great 
sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  but  by  the 
judicious  application  of  capital  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  society 
in  question  constituted,  indeed,  a  body 
which  every  Irishman  was,  in  his  opinion, 
bound,  far  from  depreciating,  to  speak  of 
with  that  gratitude  and  respect  to  which  it 
was  so  well  entitled. 

Mr.  bateson  protested  against  the 
uncalled-for  lecture  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  read  him.  He 
(Mr.  Bateson)  did  not  say  a  single  word 
against  the  members  of  the  society  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
belonged;  and  he  entertained  for  them  as 
deep  a  respect  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
himself  could  feel. 

Mr.  henry  observed  that  he  had  sug- 
gested that  the  name  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  should  be  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, not  only  because  he  represented  a 
community  which  suffered  much  from  the 
immigration  of  Irish  vagrants,  but  because 
he  (Mr.  Henry)  had  heard  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman make  several  remarkable  speeches 
on  Irish  subjects  ;  and  also  on  account  of 
his  being  connected  with  that  religious 
society  whose  efforts  had  been  productive 
of  so  much  good  during  the  late  urgent 
season  of  distress  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  SCULLY  contended  that  agricul- 
tural Ireland  was  not  fairly  or  adequately 
represented  in  the  Committee.  He  found, 
from  consulting  the  map,  that  half  of  the 
Irish  counties  would  be  unrepresented  by 
the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Committee. 

Colonel  DUNNE  was  of  opinion  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright),  was  perfectly  fitted, 
both  by  talents  and  integrity,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Committee;  but  his  interests  were 
not  identified  with  those  of  Ireland,  while 
the  agricultural  districts  of  that  country 
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yrould  not  be  sufficiently  represented — and 
he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  this  was  an 
English  as  well  as  an  Irish  question.  He 
could  not  see,  therefore,  why  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  serve  should  be  nominated 
exclusively  from  the  body  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers. He  might  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  during  the  course  of  a 
pretty  long  experience  in  Parliament,  he 
had  never  before  heard  personal  motives 
attributed  to  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties.  He  must  add 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Mr. 
Bateson)  who  had  made  the  charge,  had 
shown  great  neglect  of  his  duty,  in  not 
having  brought  any  accusation  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
which  he  had  to  adduce,  at  the  time  the 
alleged  misconduct  took  place,  and  while 
the  subject  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  no  division  would 
take  place  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  would  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  debate  had  he  not  perceived 
that  it  was  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect. 
There  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  a  mili- 
tary attack  made  on  a  Gentleman  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Already  had 
that  Gentleman  been  attacked  by  three 
Colonels  and  a  Captain.  There  was  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Portarlington,  a  Colonel  (Colonel  Dunne) ; 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  the  county 
of  Dublin,  ditto  ;  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Armagh  (Colonel  Vemer) ; 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  a  captain  (Mr. 
Bateson) —  [Mr.  Bateson:  I  am  no 
captain.]  He  believed  that,  although 
the  hon.  Member  had  parted  with  his 
military  rank,  it  still  belonged  to  him. 
It  had  been  said,  ''  Once  a  priest,  for 
ever  a  priest;*'— -once  a  lieutenant,  for 
ever  a  captain.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
willingly  rob  the  hon.  Member  of  a  title  to 
which  he  had  still  a  clear  right.  Now,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  was  prepared  ; 
the  reading  of  the  extract  from  Hansard 
proved  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  but  had  been  well 
concocted.  Ho  would  not  say  it  had  been 
concocted  at  a  club  which  should  be  name- 
less; but  he  was  afraid  that  the  charge 
made  against  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester might  in  one  sense  be  attributed  (o 
himself.  It  was  not  because  the  hon. 
Member  was  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties 


which  would  be  imposed  on  him  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  objected  to.  It  was 
because  he  had  happened  to  sit  on  his 
(Mr.  Reynolds's)  Committee.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  grey  mare,  which  was  so 
familiar  to  every  man's  ears.  The  story 
was  this : — A  countryman  of  his  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  was  indicted  at  the  assises  of 
Tralee  for  a  certain  oifence — a  felony.  It 
was  proved  clearly  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  jury,  without  leaving  the 
box,  found  him  guilty.  The  judge  was 
shocked  at  the  verdict,  and  he  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
this  man  is  innocent."  "  Yes,  replied  the 
foreman,  "  it  has  been  ;  he  is  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  he  stole 
°)J  grey  mare  last  Christmas."  So  also 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  ;  but  he  happened  not 
to  have  put  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  out,  and 
Mr.  Gregory  in ;  therefore  he  was  totally 
unfit  to  be  upon  this  Poor  Law  Committee. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  knew  something 
about  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  could 
safely  assure  the  House  that  amongst  the 
553  British  Members  composing  it  there 
was  not  one  man  so  popular  in  Ireland  as 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester. 
[  Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Notwithstanding 
that  exclamation,  he  would  repeat  the  as- 
sertion. The  hon.  Member  was  regarded 
in  Ireland  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  as 
a  man  pleading  for  popular  liberty.  No 
doubt  he  had  dealt  out  some  hard  blows 
against  landlords ;  but  would  any  man  say 
that  some  landlords  did  not  deserve  thexat 
It  was,  however,  partly  beeause  the  hon. 
Member  knew  how  to  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  that  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) wished  to  see  him  on  the  Commit- 
tee. *His  appointment  would  be  a  just 
compliment  to  the  Society  of  Friends; 
for  amongst  the  useful  societies  of  Ireland, 
particularly  in  connexion  with  distress,  he 
believed  the  most  useful  was  that  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  belonged. 

Viscount  BERNARD  deeply  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
themselves  proposed  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  The  mere  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  left 
the  question  in  uncertainty. 

Question  nut,  "  That  Mr.  Bright  be 
one  other  Member  of  the  said  Commit- 
tee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  129;  Noes 
74:  Majority  55. 
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List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S. 

Arundel   and    Surrey, 
Earl  of 

Bagshaw,  J. 

Baines,  M.  T. 

Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T, 

Bass,  T. 

Bellew,  R.  M. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 

Bemal,  R. 

Blewitt,  R.  J. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 

Boyle,  hon.  Col. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Brown,  W. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Bunbury,  E.  H. 

Carter,  J.  B. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 

Cobden,  R. 

Craig,  W.  G. 

Crowder,  R.  B. 

Devereux,  J.  T. 

Dunean,  G. 

Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 

Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUi8,J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R,  A. 
Foley,  J.  H.  U. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  £. 
Heyworth,  L. 
HUl,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 


Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,.T. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Maule,  rt  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G^ 
MonseU,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  0.  H. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmcrston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Rawdon,  Col- 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.'S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L, 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomeley,  T. 
Townshend,  Capf. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TBLLSRS. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Henry,  A. 


Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Goring,  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  liOrd  0. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A.  ' 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Jolliflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.P. 


Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  Maj, 
MandeviUe,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newi7and  Mome,  Visct. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Rufford,  F. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scully,  F. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
TroUope,  SirJ. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TELLEB8. 

Bateson,  T. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Archdall,  Capt.  Bennet,  P. 

Barrington,  Visct.  Beresford,  W. 


The  name  of  Mr.  Bright  was  then  added 
to  the  Committee ;  and  also  the  name  of 
Mr.  Grace. 

ARMY  AND  ORDNANCE  EXPENDITURE. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EX  CHE- 
QUER  moved  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing Select  Committee  on  the  Army  and 
Ordnance  : — Lord  Seymour,  Mr.  Se(»«- 
tary  at  War  (Mr.  Fox  Maule),  Mr.  Hume, 
Marquess  of  Granby,  Mr.  Walter,  Sir  W. 
Moles  worth,  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  William  Miles,  Mr. 
Cobden,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  John 
Greene,  Mr.  Edward  EUice,  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Bankes. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  he  wished  to 
move  the  addition  of  the  following  names 
to  the  Committee  : — General  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  Colonel  Lindsay,  and  Colonel 
Dunne. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  give  notice  of  that  Motion  for 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  :  But  it  is  now  to- 
morrow,  Sir  (it  was  at  that  time  near  two 
o'clock). 

Colonel  PEEL  said  he  felt  bound  to 
complain  of  the  absence  of  any  officer  con* 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  ho  merely  proposed, 
with  a  few  necessary  exceptions,  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion. He  believed  it  was  not  advisable  to 
overload  the  Committee  with  professional 
men,  who  would  be  better  employed  in 
giving  their  evidence  as  witnesses. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  hoped,  that  no  de- 
ference to  what  happened  to  be  the  number 
selected  last  year  would  constrain  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  exclude  every  Member  connected 
with  the  Ordnance  from  the  Committee. 
Many  attacks  had  been  made  upon  the 
Ordnance  department  since  last  year;  and, 
besides,  the  proposed  investigation  involved 
science  and  details  that  could  not  be  pro- 
perly judged  of  by  those  who  had  no  ex- 
perience of  them. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  the  Committee  would 
proceed  with  its  inquiry  into  the  Army,  he 
could  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  add  to  it  some  Gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Ordnance  before  the  in- 
quiry into  that  branch  of  the  public  service 
was  commenced. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was 
then  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o*clock. 


from  Uie  Ettabluhed  Church.— From  Ltedt.  in  favour  of 
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nected  with  the  Ordnance  department  from 
the  Committee,  although  that  department 
had  of  late  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
attacks.  He  should  suggest  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Chip- 
peiiham  (Captain  Boldero)  should  be  added 
to  the  Cmnmittee. 

Captain  BOLDERO  also  ccnnplained 
that  there  was  not  a  single  individual  con- 
nected with  the  Ordnance  department  on 
the  Committee.  He  thought  that  that 
ombsion  was  the  more  objectionable,  as  the 
public  press  had  of  late  contained  many  at- 
tacks on  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
and  as  these  attacks  were  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
dead-set  made  against  the  Ordnance  de- 
partment. He  proposed  that  the  name  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  (Colonel  Anson) 
should  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  February  13,  1849. 

t 

MiifCTM.]  pBTTTfOiit  FaKSKiTTKO.  From  Memben  of 
the  Proteitaot  Church,  against  the  preient  System  of 
GoTemment  Grants  for  Education  in  Irdand. — From 
Stourbridge,  for  the  Adoption  of  such  Measures  as  shall 
Mcure  CiTil  and  Religious  Liberty  to  Clergymen  leeeding 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Feh^uary  13, 1849. 

Mihutbb]     Nkw  Mxmbsr    Swobw. — For   Leominster, 

Frederick  Peel,  Esq. 
PuBUc  BiLLB.— 1<>  Bribery  at  Elections;  Public  Roads. 

DUBLIN  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  GROGAN  moved  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Dublin  Consolidation,  Improve- 
ment, Waterworks,  and  Sewers  Bill. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  felt  bound, 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  constituents,  to  oppose  the 
Motion.  Certain  facts  had  been  put  for- 
wariy  and  circulated  in  a  printed  form, 
among  the  Members  of  the  House,  in  sup- 
port of  this  Bill;  but  they  were,  as  he  was 
prepared  to  show,  not  facts  at  all,  but  the 
reverse  of  facts.  One  of  the  assertions  in 
this  paper  was,  that  none  of  the  local 
boards  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  except  the 
Dublin  corporation;  but  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  he  held  in  his  hand  three 
petitions  against  the  Bill.  One  of  those 
was  from  the  Wide-street  Commissioners  ; 
another  was  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and  the  other  was  from  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  This  Bill  proposed  to 
abolish  four  district  boards,  and  to  lodge 
their  powers  in  a  new  board,  to  consist  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  High  Sheriff,  the 
chairman  of  the  two  boards  of  guardians 
for  the  city,  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  two  representatives  in- 
Parliament  of  the  city,  and  two  commis- 
sioners to  be  named  by  the  Lord  Ueuten- 
ant.  But  he  bclieTed  that  not  one  of  the 
gentlemen  named  would  consent  to  serve, 
and  t)^at  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  been 
consulted  on  the  matter  at  all.  The  effect 
of  the  60th  clause  would  be  to  give  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  was  the  author«of  this  Bill^ 
the  costs,  not  only  of  the  present  Bill,  but 
of  three  former  similar  Bills  that  had  all 
been  thrown  out.  The  33rd  clause  enacted 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Treasury 
to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding  200,000i. 
to  the  commissioners;  and  he  believed  that 
this  clause  would  have  the  effect  of  upset- 
ting the  entire  Bill,  as  one  of  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House  provided  that  the 
House  would  not  proceed  on  any  petition. 
Motion,  or  Bill,  for  granting  any  money 
owing  to  the  Crown,  but  on  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  He  objected  to  the 
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Bill,  because  it  handed  over  the  fiscal 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  an  ir- 
responsible body,  and  thus  applied  a  rule 
to  Ireland  contrary  to  that  under  which 
the  municipal  corporations  in  this  country 
existed.  He  begged  to  move  that  the  BiU 
be  postponed  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  that 
the  Speaker  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  on  the  objection  which  he  had 
raised  on  the  33rd  clause. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  for  him  to  answer  the  question 
without  having  the  Bill  before  him,  as 
much  necessarily  depended  upon  the  word- 
ing of  the  clause  in  question.  He  would 
look  at  it,  however,  and  would  be  able  to 
give  an  answer  to-morrow. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  on  consulting 
with  his  hon.  Friends  near  him,  he  begged 
to  ask  leave  to  vrithdraw  his  Amendment, 
in  order  to  move  that  the  second  reading 
be  postponed  until  that  day  six  months. 

The  Amendment  was  then,  by  leave, 
withdrawn,  when 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  that  the  BiU 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
He  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  whether  the  sanction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  given 
to  this  Bill  ? 

Mr.  grog  an  said,  he  should  not  per- 
severe in  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
unless  under  the  full  conviction  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  many  conflicting  interests  now  existing 
in  Dublin,  and  place  the  various  powers 
held  by  them  under  one  board.  The  cor- 
poration of  Dublin  had  already  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  pass  a  similar  Bill  in  their 
own  favour;  and  he  beUeved  it  would  be 
admitted  that  all  the  respectable  classes 
in  the  city  were  unanimous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  any  ^tempt  to  confer  new  powers 
on  the  corporation.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
appeared  to  have  got  hoH  of  a  wrong  do- 
cument, as  the  words  were  *'  but  one  of 
the  local  boards,"  instead  of  "  not  one  of 
the  local  boards  opposed  the  Bill.'' 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Grogan)  had  not  at  all  over- 
stated the  case  when  he  said  that  the 
fiscal  and  other  municipal  regulations  of 
Dublin  required  adjustment  and  improval. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  intro- 
duce a  better  state  of  things  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  strong  party  animosities  which  pre- 


vailed on  the  subject,  they  had  been  at- 
tended with  no  success.  He  had  himself 
indulged  in  a  hope  last  year  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  parties,  but 
he  was  disappointed.  His  belief  was,  that 
if  the  House  sanctioned  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  and  permitted  it  to  go  before  a 
Committee,  they  would  throw  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  had  received  a  petition 
against  the  Bill  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Dublin,  which,  as  was  well 
known,  represented  the  opinions  of  a  highly 
respectable  and  numerous  claas  of  the 
citizens.  The  Grand  Jury  waft  against 
the  Bill,  and  all  those  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  name  as  commissioners  were 
against  it,  and  the  Government  had  never 
given  any  sanction  to  it,  so  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  too  much  to  say  thai  the  Bill 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  under 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  He 
believed  the  only  effect  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  would  be,  to  subject  the 
parties  to  unnecessary  costs,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  increase  the  ill-will  which  pre- 
vailed upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  after  the  extra- 
ordinary admission  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  W.  Somerville),  he  thought  the 
House  had  a  right  to  call  for  an  undertak- 
ing from  the  Government  that  a  measure 
which  they  could  force  upon  all  parties 
should  be  introduced  without  delay  to  re- 
medy those  evils. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  expressed  hia 
great  regret  at  the  course  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had 
thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  on  this 
question,  more  especially  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  pledge  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  called  for.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Lincoln)  had,  since  the  period  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Ireland,  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Dublin,  as 
well  as  of  the  country  generally,  and  from 
all  the  facts  that  had  reached  his  know- 
ledge, he  doubted  whether  any  large  town 
in  the  empire  was  so  much  in  want  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind  as  Dublin.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  prede- 
cessors in  office,  as  well  as  himself,  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  those  opposing  par- 
ties to  some  understanding  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had,  he 
believed,  more  particularly  exerted  himself 
with  that  view,  but  without  success.     The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  W,  Somenrille) 
now,  howoTer,  merely  held  out  a  hope  that, 
if  this  Bill  were  rejected,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  able  to  bring  the 
parties  to  terms;  but  when  was  he  likely 
to  do  80  ?  Surely  not  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session;  and  were  they  to  throw 
oyer  all  measures  for  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  Dublin  for  another  Session,  merely 
in  the  hope  that  these  boards,  who  were 
now  represented  to  be  in  deadly  hostility 
to  each  other,  might  become  reconciled  be- 
fore next  year — a  hope  that  had  been 
already  repeatedly  frustrated.  The  House 
had  now  before  them  the  means  of  legis- 
lating for  Dublin  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner,  totallv  irrespective  of  both  par- 
ties; and,  for  his  own  part,  he  might  be 
permitted  here  to  observe,  that  he  stood 
there  totally  unbiassed  towards  either.  He 
had  had  no  communication  with  any  of  the 
parties  connected  with  this  Bill,  and  had 
not  had  any  conversation  with  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Grogan)  respecting  it  up  to 
that  moment.  They  had  two  Bills  before 
them  at  present  on  this  subject,  the  second 
having  been  introduced  by  the  party  who 
opposed  the  present  Bill,  and  being  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  rejected 
two  years  ago,  and  also  by  the  Committee 
of  last  year.  He  wished  to  impress  this 
matter  on  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  mere  private  Bill,  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  national  importance,  and  one  to  be 
taken  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Surely  the  Government,  if  they  could  not 
bring  the  parties  to  an  understanding, 
could  enforce  a  measure  that  would  secure 
the  general  interest  upon  them.  If  this 
Bill  passed  the  second  reading,  it  would  go 
before  the  same  Committee  upstairs  to 
whieh  the  other  Bill  would  be  referred, 
and,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  they  would 
then  have  a  Committee  of  five  Gentlemen, 
selected  for  their  intelligence  and  imparti- 
alitv,  and  having  no  local  connexion  with 
Dublin,  to  consider  the  whole  question,  as- 
sisted as  they  would  be  by  the  two  Mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  Dublin,  one  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  each  Bill. 
That  Committee  would  be  enabled  to  re- 
ject both  Bills,  or  else  to  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  one  Bill  with  those  of  the 
other;  and  even  if  this  Committee  passed 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  it  would  be  still  competent  for 
the  right  hon«  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Somerville) 


to  move  its  rejection  at  a  future  stage,  if 
any  better  plan  should  occur  to  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  substitute  for  it.  By  refus- 
ing to  sanction  the  second  reading  now, 
they  would,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily 
ensure  the  postponement  of  all  legislation 
upon  the  subject  for  another  year.  All 
he  asked  was,  that  the  Government  should 
permit  this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  let  it  go  before  an  impartial  tribunal, 
when,  if  a  satisfactory  adjusttnent  could 
not  be  made,  he  would  be  as  ready  to  vote 
for  its  rejection  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
himself. 

Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,. there  was 
a  great  deal  in  what  the  noble  Earl  had 
said.  His  only  reason  for  suggesting  the 
course  he  had  done  was,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  a  few  days  ago  received  a 
deputation  upon  this  subject,  and  he  ex- 
pressed to  them  the  opinion  that  this  Bill 
would  impede  rather  than  promote  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  question.  It 
was  on  that  ground  he  had  acted,  and  he 
would  now  suggest  to  the  noble  Earl  and 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Grogan),  who 
had  charge  of  the  measure,  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  postpone  this  Bill 
till  he  could  receive  fresh  instructions  from 
Dublin.  If  there  was  another  Bill  before 
the  House,  it  was  certainly  adrisable 
that  the  Bills  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  said,  this  sugges- 
tion placed  them  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment, because  it  had  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  that  this  Bill  was 
an  infringement  of  their  Standing  Orders. 

Mb.  W.  patten  suggested,  that  in- 
stead  of  postponing  the  Bill,  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  till  that  day  fort- 
night. 

Aldbbman  O'BRIEN  said,  that  all  the 
respectable  citizens  of  Dublin  were  op- 
posed to  the  Bill.  No  greater  injury 
could  be  inflicted  on  that  city  than  its 
passing, 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  was  opposed  to  the 
adjournment  of  flie  debate.  If  they  con- 
sented to  postpone  this  measure,  they 
entailed  very  heavy  expenses  on  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill.  As  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  and  Sal- 
ford  (Mr.  Brotherton),  although  he  enters 
tained  great  respect  for  their  opinions,  he 
dissented  from  their  opinions  as  applied  to 
any  of  the  institutions  in  Dublin,  with 
which  they  were  not  connected  or  ac- 
quainted. 

Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  appealed  to 
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the  hon.  Member  to  consent  to  the  post- 
ponement, as  it  was  evidently  the  general 
wish  of  the  House. 
Debate  adjourned. 

THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  wished  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  In  the  course  of  last 
Session  he  had  stated,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  sent 
home  a  report,  after  he  left  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  concerning  the  expenses  of 
the  Kafi&r  war,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
colony.  He  then  stated  that  the  report 
had  been  referred  to  the  Audit  Office;  and 
he  (Mr.  Vernon  Smith)  wished  to  know 
whether  any  report  had  been  received  from 
the  Audit  Office  since  the  report  of  Sir 
Hbnry  Pottinger  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  that  the  report  had 
been  received;  but  he  was  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  state  when  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Members.  It  was  a  very 
complicated  report,  and  a  very  laborious 
inquiry. 

RAILWAYS— INDIA. 

Viscount  MAHON  wished  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  There 
was  a  great  anxiety  at  ptesent  pervading 
the  public  mind  with  regard  to  railways  in 
India,  especially  after  the  explanations 
which  he  understood  had  taken  place  by 
the  Indian  Government.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  what  was  the 
present  state  of  that  question,  and  what 
prospect  there  was  of  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  our  Indian  empire  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  railways  ? 

Sir  J.  HOBHOUSE  said,  that  negotia- 
tions were  at  present  going  on  between 
certain  railway  companies  and  the  Indian 
Government.  Whilst  those  negotiations 
were  going  on,  the  noble  Viscount  would 
perceive  that  no  good  end  would  be  answer- 
ed by  his  explanation  of  the  terms  which 
the  one  party  was  prepared  to  propose,  and 
the  other  to  accept.  But  the  moment  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  result,  if  the 
noble  Viscount  would  ask  him  the  question 
again,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  an- 
swering. 

Mr.  bright  wished  to  ask  another 
question  upon  this  subject.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Indian  Government  had 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  make 
these  railways  itself,  but  to  have  them 
made  by  private  companies  ? 


Sir  J.  HOBHOUSE  said,  the  Indian 
Government  had  come  to  no  such  determi- 
nation. The  real  state  of  the  case  was 
this — at  present  they  proposed  that  these 
undertakings  should  be  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate companies;  but  the  hon.  Gentlemaa 
(Mr.  Bright)  might  rest  assured  that  the 
Indian  Government  had  come  to  no  deter- 
mination, if  the  work  should  not  be  done 
by  private  companies,  not  to  undertake  it 
themselves. 

THE  PUNJAUB. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  when  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  present  to  the  House  the  papers 
relating  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Pnn- 
jaub,  and  to  the  recent  outbreak  in  that 
country  ? 

Sir  J.  HOBHOUSE  said,  that,  as  at 
present  advised,  he  had  no  papers  to  pre- 
sent connected  with  the  war  in  the  Pnn- 
jaub. 

SICILY. 

Mr.  URQUHART  asked  the  noble  Vis- 
count  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  the  documents  connected 
with  the  recent  transactions  in  Sicily, 
which  have  already  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  would  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  there 
was  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  service 
in  introducing  into  the  papers  of  that 
House  what  had  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers. 

FISHERIES  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  rose  to 
'move — 

"  For  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  Inland  Fisheries  and  Naviga- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  the  obstructions  which  hinder 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  and  the  best  means 
of  removing  such  obstructions ;  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon  to  the  House." 

He  said,  that  when,  late  last  Session,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land  brought  in  a  Bill,  which  passed  into  a 
law,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  fish- 
erics,  he  intimated  his  intention,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  present  Session,  to 
bring  this  question  before  the  House.  The 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  So- 
mcrvillc),  he  admitted,  effected  several 
amendments,  especially  one  which  allowed 
parties  who  lived  above  the  tidal  move  of  a 
river  to  take  fish  for  a  limited  period  after 
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close  time  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
those  who  lived  helow.  Still  he  thought 
there  was  much  room  for  the  present  Mo- 
tion. And  here  he  would  address  himself 
to  those  English  Gentlemen  who  might, 
perhaps,  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  in  these  matters.  That  gentle- 
man stated,  when  examined  hefore  the 
Committee  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
that  GoTemment  was  ohliged  to  take 
charge  of  many  duties  in  Ireland  which  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  usually  dis- 
charged hy  private  gentlemen;  he  instanced 
this  very  case  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  But  he 
(Mr.  G.  Anstey)  would  show  that  the  cases 
were  totally  different.  Generally  in  Eng- 
land, he  helieved  universally  in  Scotland, 
the  fisheries  were  private  property,  and  in 
legal  phraseology  they  were  termed  "  seve- 
ral fisheries,"  and  were  therefore  very  pro- 
perly left  to  the  management  of  their 
owners.  But  the  state  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land— and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  fact — was  very  differ- 
ent. There  was  scarcely  a  fishery  in  Ireland 
which  was  a  private  property,  or  a  "  se- 
veral fishery."  The  fisheries  in  every  na- 
vigahle  river,  as  far  up  as  the  smallest 
skiff  could  he  navigated,  were  as  free  to 
the  puhlic  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  into 
which  they  ran,  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey) 
contended  that  so  far  did  the  puhlic  right 
of  fishery  extend;  and  further,  that  no 
right  could  he  acquired  hy  private  indivi- 
duals, except  hy  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
hy  prescriptive  right  dated  as  far  hack  as 
Henry  II.;  and  therefore  the  Government, 
as  the  trustees  for  the  public,  were  hound 
to  watch  over  and  preserve  this  valuable 
public  right.  He  helieved  there  was  not  a 
case  in  which  the  law  was  otherwise;  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  river  Shannon,  where  the 
corporation  of  Limerick  had  lately  let 
some  fisheries  on  lease,  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage he  supposed,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  taken  them,  but  to  the  great  de- 
triment and  prejudice  of  the  public  inter- 
est. Still  it  was  not  his  intention,  if  the 
Committee  were  granted,  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  qtuui  rights  of  those  particular 
claimants.  He  merely  wished  to  make 
out  a  case  which  should  entitle  him  to  ob- 
tain the  Committee,  hy  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  simplify  the  law,  and  provide 
equitably  for  every  interest.  The  monopo- 
lists of  those  obstructions  had  proceeaed 
further  add  further  in  their  usurpations  of 
rights  which  should  belong  to  the  poor, 
until,  in  a  country  watered  by  rivers  of  the 
largest  amount,  both  in  number  and  extent. 


filled  with  the  finest  fish,  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient not  merely  for  home  supply  but  for 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  not  a  single 
fish  was  taken  in  many  rivers,  and  not  one 
would  in  a  few  years  be  taken  in  any  river 
above  the  weirs  themselves,  except  by  the 
permission  and  connivance  of  those  who 
claimed  the  special  rights.  And  those  ob- 
structions were  specially  noticeable  in  those 
districts  in  Ireland  where  famine  was  most 
rife  and  rampant.  He  should  trouble  the 
House  with  a  few  details  in  illustration  of 
his  assertion.  He  had  culled  them  from 
various  papers  upon  the  subject,  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  House.  Beginning  with  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  proceeding  to  Louth — in  which 
the  fishery  of  the  river  Boyne  was  mono-' 
polised  under  a  local  patent  granted  to  the 
corporation  of  Drogheda,  but  really  mono- 
polised by  two  or  three  private  individuals, 
all  the  rivers  were  usurped.  In  Antrim 
nearly  all  the  rivers  and  the  coast  were 
claimed  under  patent.  Lough  Beg  and 
Neagh,  the  river  Ban,  from  Coleraine  to 
Lough  Neagh,  and  the  entire  coast,  from 
Innishowen  Head  to  the  Giants*  Causeway, 
were  similarly  monopolised.  In  the  county 
Donegal,  several  rivers  and  the  coast  were 
likewise  claimed.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  river  Erne,  from  Lough  Erne  to 
the  sea,  and  with  the  Glendore  and  seven 
other  rivers.  And  here  he  should  beg  to 
observe,  that  all  the  patents  under  which 
these  claims  were  made  were  no  older  than 
the  date  of  Elizabetii.  In  Lcitrim,  Mayo, 
and  Galway,  in  Clare  and  Limerick,  nearly 
every  river  was  monopolised.  The  Shan- 
non was  obstructed  by  a  weir  at  a  place 
where  the  river  was  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  the  gap  left  for  the  salmon 
to  ascend  was  only  twenty-one  feet  broad, 
or  one  fifty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  width. 
Yet,  whether  the  commissioners  of  the 
Shannon  navigation  had  exercised  their 
powers,  or  rather  fulfilled  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  by  statute  in  every  other 
instance,  they  had  not  attempted  to  touch 
that  weir.  In  the  county  Kerry,  all  the 
rivers  were  monopolised.  In  Cork,  only 
the  Bandon  and  the  Lee  were  claimed  un- 
der patent;  the  remainder  were  monopo- 
lised without  any  such  right  being  shown. 
In  Waterford,  the  Blackwater,  the  Barrow, 
the  Suir,  and  the  Nore,  were  held  without 
patent.  In  Wicklow,  the  Bray  river  and 
all  the  others  were  held  under  patent;  and 
in  Dublin  the  Liffey  was  held  under  a  pa- 
tent, which,  however,  related  only  to  a 
portion  of  its  course.     By  the  direct  opera- 
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tion  of  these  obstructions  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  defrauded  of  600,000?.  annually, 
the  value  of  the  fish;  and  to  that  mischief 
should  be  added  another,  and  a  consequen- 
tial injury,  arising  from  the  damaged  one 
through  the  want  of  police  to  guard  the 
upper  portions  of  the  rivers.  None  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  properties  lay  along  the 
upper  portions  of  rivers  could  possibly  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  prevent  poaching, 
when  the  entire  advantage  of  that  inter- 
ference and  care  would  fall  to  the  river 
owners  in  the  lower  parts.  And  the  result 
was,  that  poaching  was  universal.  In  the 
river  Blaokwater  alone  it  was  computed 
that  1,000  female  fish  annually  were  de- 
stroyed when  coming  up  to  spawn,  each  of 
which  fish  was  estimated  to  produce  15,000 
ova,  of  which  800  would  have  come  to  ma- 
turity. So  that  the  destruction  thus  ef- 
fected (taking  the  low  average  of  eight 
pounds  weight  for  every  one  of  those  800 
fish,  and  the  low  price  of  sixpence  a  pound) 
was  equal  to  a  loss  of  three  tons  of  fish  and 
160/.  annually  for  every  spawning  salmon 
destroyed  in  that  one  river,  or  160,000/.  in 
all.  Such  was  the  case  he  had  to  present  to 
the  House,  as  his  ground  for  asking  for  the 
Committee.  If  it  were  granted  to  him,  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Government 
would  not  refuse,  he  would  suggest  his 
remedies.  He  was  content  to  take  the 
law  as  it  stood.  He  would  even  clothe 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law  those  en- 
croachments which  had  equity  in  their 
favour,  and  were  not  of  modem  origin. 
But  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was 
altogether  ineffective.  The  gentlemen 
of  Cork,  Clare,  and  other  counties,  who 
had  requested  him  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  had  not  done  so  until  they  had 
proved  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent law.  Whenever  they  had  attacked 
the  monopolists,  some  man  of  straw  had 
been  put  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  judge  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried  had  generally  inflicted 
the  minimum  fine;  and  in  every  case,  he 
believed,  the  judge  directed  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  to  see  that  the  obnox- 
ious weir  was  removed,  and  if  it  were 
taken  away,  the  fine  was  not  to  be 
estreated  into  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 
As  to  the  courts  of  quarter-session  and 
petty  session,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  satisfaction  to  be  had  from  them.  The 
majority  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench 
were  generally  weir-owners  themselves, 
and  they  refused  to  convict.  The  mode 
of  provision  by  the  Legislature,  which  he 


(Mr.  C.  Anstey)  would  propose,  would  be, 
that  immediately  upon  a  conviction  being 
obtained  before  any  existing  tribunal,  or 
before  any  tribunal  which  might  be  here- 
after established,  the  duty  of  prostration  of 
the  weir  should  become  a  matter  of  police. 
The  weir  should  be  thrown  down  oy  the 
police,  and  if  another  were  erected,  it 
should  be  also  thrown  down  at  once,  with- 
out any  further  prosecution.  And  although 
that  would  be  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  it 
yet  would  go  a  great  way.  If  the  Com- 
mittee were  granted  him,  it  was  not  his 
intention,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
finances  to  ask  for  power  to  send  for  wit- 
nesses. If  witnesses  should  volunteer,  he 
would  ask  the  Committee  to  examine  them. 
But  there  was  abundance  of  evidence  al- 
ready before  the  House.  There  were  re- 
ports of  evidence  of  witnesses  taken  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Works.  Most  of  these 
had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Mulvany,  who 
was  rather  obnoxious  to  the  very  gentle- 
men on  whose  behalf  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  waa 
then  speaking;  and  yet  with  those  reports 
and  with  that  evidence  he  would  be  satis- 
fied. The  Minutes  were  admitted  not  to 
have  been  taken  verbatim,  but  only  l^  way 
of  extracts  from  the  evidence.  Neverthe- 
less, he  would  assume  them  to  be  true  and 
correct,  so  far  as  they  went,  and  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  them.  He  should  also  ask 
for  the  correspondence  which  had  been  CfU*- 
ried  on  last  year  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  those  persons  who  were 
interested  in  the  fishenes,  which  eorre- 
spondenoe  showed  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  convictions  imder  the  law  as  it 
stood.  This  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  justice.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  the  inland  fisheries  i^nd 
navigation  of  Ireland,  ko. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  seconded  the 
Motion,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey)  adding 
to  his  Motion  words  which  would  include 
the-  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Ireland.  The 
deep-sea  fisheries  formed  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  was  one  which 
Parliament  had  neglected  to  a  most  cul- 
pable extent.  It  presented  an  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  wealth  and  employment,  and 
yet  it  had  been  impossible  to  induce  Par- 
liament to  look  to  it.  The  Scotch  fisher- 
men had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the 
best  methods  of  catching  and  curing  fish, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  board  that  was 
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establisliadin  Edinbnrgli  in  the  year  1800. 
Thftt  board  had  done  incalculable  good  in 
improving  the  Scotch  fisheries.  Since  its 
appointment  by  the  Government  the  Scotch 
fisherieB  had  extended  beyond  any  example 
ever  known  before.  The  Government  had 
fostered  and  improved  the  Scotch  fisheries; 
and  it  was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  Scotch 
fishermen  sent  into  the  Irish  markets  an- 
nually 15»000^.  worth  of  fish  caught  ac- 
tually upon  the  Irish  coast.  That  matter 
had  been  pressed  upon  the  Government 
and  upon  Parliament  year  after  year  by 
the  Irish  Members;  but  it  had,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  been  as  constantly  neg- 
lected. He  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron)  had  him- 
self  brought  it  forward  in  1835,  again  in 
1839,  and  again  in  1847.  Upon  each  oc- 
casion there  had  been  fair  promises  given 
that  something  should  be  done ;  but  these 
promises  proved  to  be  vox  et  preterea  ni- 
hil. All  sides  of  the  House  agreed  as  to 
the  beneficial  results  that  might  be  expect- 
ed from  encouraging  and  fostering  the 
deep-sea  fisheries  of  Ireland.  Promises 
were  given  in  plenty;  but,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  not  one  had  been  performed ; 
and  the  poor  Irish  fishermen  were  still  suf- 
fering and  starving  upon  their  coasts,  with 
abundance  of  fish  in  sight  of  them,  but 
without  the  requisite  machinery  for  their 
take.  No  practical  help  had  been  given 
to  these  poor  men  to  enable  them  to  work 
that  mine  of  wealth.  It  was  not  fair,  nor 
true,  nor  just,  to  charge  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers with  having  neglected  so  important 
a  subject.  They  had  long  been  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  force  it  upon  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  He  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron) 
trusted  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  The  wel- 
fare of  350,000  or  400,000  individuals  was 
dependent  upon  the  fisheries;  and  had  they 
been  attended  to  in  time,  the  poor  people  of 
Connemara,  of  Mayo,  and  of  Galway, 
would  not  now  be  starving.  Had  they 
been  fostered  and  attended  to  forty  years 
ago,  as  the  Scotch  had  been,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  now  to  come  down 
and  ask  a  grant  from  Parliament  to  keep 
the  poor  Irish  fishermen  from  dying  of 
starvation.  He,  therefore,  implored  of  the 
House,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  if  not  of 
humanity  and  common  sense,  to  place  the 
Irish  fisheries  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Scotch.  He  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron)  could 
bring  before  the  Committee  five  or  six  vrit- 
nesses  to  show  the  necessity  of  inquiry 
touching  those  fisheries,  and  the  necessity 
of  teaehing  the  poor  fishermen  the  art  of 
taking  and  curing  their  fish.     But,  as  a 


preliminary  measure,  there  was  nothing 
wanted  so  much  as  a  superintending  board, 
such  as  there  was  in  Scotland. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHOIST  said,  he 
had  intended  to  have  seconded  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Anstey),  and  he 
rejoiced  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in 
that  intention  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Waterford  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron). 
He  begged  to  confirm  all  that  had  been 
said  by  his  hon.  Friends.  In  the  parts 
with  which  he  was  connected,  he  could  as- 
sure the  House  there  were  thousands  of 
men  in  a  state  of  destitution  in  conse- 
quence of  the  .total  absence  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  others.  Had  the  Irish  deep-sea 
fishery  been  attended  to  and  encouraged, 
the  Irish  people  would  have  been  in  com- 
parative ease,  because  the  fishery  would 
have  given  employment  to  the  men  on  the 
coast.  He  believed,  however,  it  would  be 
better  for  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Barron) 
to  allow  the  Committee  to  be  named,  and 
then  the  hon.  Baronet  might  move  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee  to  include  this 
branch  of  the  question.  • 

Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  object  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey).  But  as  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him 
(Sir  H.  W.  Barron),  it  referred  to  a  totally 
and  entirely  chfierent  subject.  Indeed  he 
(Sir  W.  Somenlie)  did  not  see  how  any- 
thing in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  jYoughal  (Mr.  Anstey)  could  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  subject  of  the  deep-sea 
fisheries.  The  hon.  Member  for  Youghal 
had  correctly  stated  the  present  condition 
of  the  law.  He  believed  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  directed  his  attention  very  care- 
fully to  the  state  of  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  Ireland,  and  he  had  correctly  stated 
both  its  condition  and  the  objects  which  he 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  in  view  in  propos- 
ing the  measure  of  last  year.  Several 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  fisheries  in 
Ireland.  There  were  general  complaints 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the 
condition  of  those  laws,  and  allegations 
that  they  were  inoperative,  because  there 
was  no  pohce  to  carry  them  out.  The  Bill 
of  last  Session  was  therefore  enacted,  to 
give  power  to  the  parties  interested  to 
meet  together  and  arrange  methods  by 
which  they  could  be  their  own  conservators^ 
and  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  gentlemen 
whose  properties  lay  up  the  rivers  to  pro- 
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tect  the  spawning  fish.  He  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  admitted  it  was  an  experiment 
which  bad  not  as  yet  been  fairly  tried; 
but  the  Bill  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
parties  interested  the  power  of  protecting 
their  own  rights.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Anstey)  was  also  quite  right  in  stat- 
ing that  the  law  was  defective.  He  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  recollected  that  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  last  Session  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  it  would  not 
do  that  for  which  it  was  intended — that  it 
would  not  give  power  to  remove  illegal  ob- 
structions. He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Ireland  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and 
that  there  was  in  them  a  mine  of  wealth 
which  had  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  ex- 
plored. But  he  did  not  see  what  good  the 
Committee  upon  such  a  subject  could  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  as 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron).  In 
the  course  of  last  year  a  good  deal  had 
been  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Government  Board  of  Works,  by  the 
establishing  of  fishing  stations  in  some  lo- 
calities. Some  of  them  had  worked  ex- 
tremely well,  whilst  others  had  not  turned 
out  so  well;  but  he  hoped  that  a  great  deal 
had  been  done,  and  that  some  information 
had  been  imparted  to  the  poor  fishermen. 
The  Government  would,  he  thought,  leave 
these  matters,  as  respected  the  fishing 
stations,  in  future  to  Jpvate  enterprise. 
He  perfectly  understooawhat  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey), 
and  he  hoped  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
would  be  to  improve  the  stock  of  the 
fisheries. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  that  the  Bill 
of  last  year  had  been  rendered  inoperative 
from  the  size  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
country  was  divided.  They  were  so  large 
as  to  render  anything  like  co-operation  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  supported  the  Motion. 
He  said  that  instead  of  15.000^..  60,000^ 
was  paid  annually  by  Ireland  for  foreign 
fish.  He  was  present  during  the  discus- 
sion of  last  year,  and  was  willing  to  take 
his  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Act 
passed  upon  that  occasion;  but  it  was  due 
to  himself  to  state  that  he  then  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  passing  that  Act,  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  those  interested  in 
the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  namely,  that  the 
system  of  poaching  was  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  if  the  Bill  were  not  carried, 
all  the  fish  would  be  destroyed.     It  was 


then  stated  that  the  fish  destroyed  in  the 
Blackwater  river  alone  in  one  year  amount- 
ed to  160,000^.,  that  the  police  would  be  a 
sufficient  protection  to  the  fisheries,  and 
that  the  only  mode  by  which  the  police 
guarding  the  fisheries  could  be  remuner- 
ated was  by  means  of  an  assessment. 
Now,  Lord  Stuart  De  Decies  had  stated  at 
Waterford  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
a  sufficiency  of  police  for  the  purpose;  but 
it  certainly  was  to  obtain  such  a  force  of 
constabulary  as  would  protect  the  fisheries 
efficiently,  that  the  Bill  of  last  year  had 
been  obtained  by  the  Government.  One  of 
the  chief  objections  to  that  Bill,  was  the 
imposition  on  the  poor  fishermen  of  a  tax 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay.  It  ap- 
peared that  from  Cappoquin  to  Youghal, 
there  were  200  fishermen  who  subsisted  on 
the  earnings  they  realised  by  the  fish  they 
caught;  and  so  wretched  were  these  men 
at  present,  that  they  could  neither  pay  the 
20s.  tax,  nor  give  their  families  a  meal  a 
day.  In  the  Cork  river  the  poor  fisher- 
men who  supported  themselves  at  one  time 
by  catching  salmon,  were  now  cut  off  from 
that  means  of  support;  and  therefore,  if 
there  were  no  other  inducements  than 
these  for  supporting  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  it  his 
cordial  vote. 

Sir  J.  YOUNG  said,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Motion,  but  he  feared  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  would 
only  lead  to  the  usual  result — namely,  that 
no  legislative  enactment  could  supply  that 
defect  in  the  Irish  fisheries  which  could 
alone  be  adequately  met  by  well-directed 
private  enterprise.  He  believed  that  had 
capital  and  industry  been  applied  by  Irish- 
men to  those  fisheries  in  past  times,  they 
would  be  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. He  believed  also  that  it  had  been 
already  clearly  proved  that  rights  to  se- 
veral of  the  fisheries  existed  in  Ireland  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  many  sup- 
posed, and  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Anstey)  who  made  the  present  Motion 
would  find  himself  mistaken  if  he  fancied 
that  by  the  appointment  of  this  Committee 
he  could  set  those  rights  aside.  He  was 
aware  that  the  owners  had,  in  several  in- 
stances, surrendered  rights  which  they  had 
claimed  for  half  a  century,  and  accepted  a 
compromise ;  but  still  costly  litigation 
would  be  produced,  if  there  was  any  ge- 
neral interference  attempted  with  private 
rights,  many  of  which  were  supported  by 
legal  opinions  of  the  highest  eminence. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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TRANSFER  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 
Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  said,  when  he 
asked  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
diminishing  the  labour  and  expense  at- 
tendant upon  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
real  property,  he  thought  he  had  stated 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  the  measure  by  the  House. 
There  was  no  more  reason  why  land 
should  not  be  as  perfectly  free  in  the 
market-  as  any  other  commodity.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  alluding  to  the  then 
state  of  the  House,  observed  that  the 
subject  did  not  seem  to  excite  much  in- 
terest, seeing  that  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  hon.  Members  had  gone  home  to 
dinner.  He  might  quote  many  authorities 
who  had  advocated  this  sentiment  in  times 
past;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation. Were  it  not  for  the  feudal  tenures 
which  were  still  preserved,  the  disposal  of 
land  would  be  quite  unshackled.  He  would 
not  now  enter  into  the  nature  of  these 
tenures,  or  show  how  all  their  general  evil 
had  been  maintained,  although  the  bur- 
dens upon  owners  of  land  had  been  long 
since  remitted;  and  as  he  did  not  intend 
to  dilate  upon  these  subjects,  he  felt  him- 
self in  this  difficulty,  with  respect  to  re- 
commending his  measure — that  he  did  not 
know  upon  what  grounds  the  opposition  to 
it  could  go,  and  therefore  he  did  not  know 
what  objection  to  answer.  He  could  only 
reply  at  hazard  to  a  few  difficulties  which 
he  had  heard  started  out  of  doors.  First, 
he  had  been  told  that  it  was  presumptuous 
in  a  person  not  called  to  the  bar  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind. 
Now,  being  called  to  the  bar,  meant  tak- 
ing a  certain  number  of  dinners,  and  pay- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  fees.  And  he 
had  certainly  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  necessary  connexion  between  these 
operations  and  the  capability  of  drawing 
a  Bill.  The  question  was  not  one  in 
which  a  lawyer  need  bestir  himself.  Sid- 
ney Smith  said  long  ago  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  like  a  boa  constrictor, 
which  swallowed  the  estate  of  an  English 
gentleman  whole,  and  digested  it  at  its 
leisure.  Then  why  should  lawyers  bestir 
themselves  in  law  reform?  They  per- 
formed the  office  of  masticators  and  diges- 
ters, and  that  was  probably  enough  for 
them.  No.  This  was  a  question  in  which 
the  owners  of  land,  and  those  who  might 
become  the  owners  of  land,  were  the  par- 
ties really  interested.  But  then,  it  was 
said,  that  nobody  but  a  lawyer  could  draw 
up  a  Bill.    That  remained  to  be  proved. 


A  great  many  Bills  had  been  drawn  up  by 
many  very  eminent  lawyers,  which  were 
found  to  be  of  very  little  use.  Nay,  no 
later  than  last  Session,  a  Bill  for  facilitating 
the  sale  of  land  in  Ireland  had  been  most 
carefully  prepared  by  the  highest  legal 
functionaries  of  the  Government;  and  that 
Bill,  he  was  informed  by  many  Irish  Mem- 
bers, was  little  better  than  a  caput  mar-' 
tuum.  In  fact,  it  frequently  proved  that 
Bills  which  one  set  of  lawyers  drew  up, 
puzzled  another  set  of  lawyers  to  interpret. 
Here,  however,  he  would  be  perhaps  told 
that  there  was  a  Crown  Commission  sitting 
on  the  subject;  and  he  would  be  asked 
whether  he  would  not  wait  to  see  what 
that  Commission  would  do.  Busticw  ex^ 
pectat — and  he  would  be  a  very  simple 
rustic  indeed,  were  he  to  expect  any  prac- 
tically advantageous  results  from  a  Crown 
Commission.  Again,  he  was  told  that  he 
would  be  opposed  by  the  lawyers,  because 
his  Bill  would  interfere  with  their  interests. 
He  repudiated  such  an  idea.  The  study 
of  the  law  was  the  study  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, elevating  men  above  sordid  and 
interested  motives;  and  he  would  as  soon 
believe  that  medical  men  would  object  to 
the  reception  of  a  remedy  for  malignant 
disease — or  that  military  men  would  decry 
a  general  peace — as  that  lawyers  would 
object  to  such  a  measure  as  he  had  to  pro- 
pose. He  had  once  indeed  heard  of  the 
members  of  a  medical  college  congratulat- 
ing themselves  o4i|;  an  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  public  health,  and  drinking  to  the 
progress  of  slow  fever  with  three  times 
three.  But  he  rejected  such  scandals, 
and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  all  the 
lawyers  whom  he  had  spoken  to  were  fa- 
vourable to  his  measure,  and  that  he  count- 
ed upon  their  kindness  to  supply  his  legal 
deficiencies.  After  the  fullest  examination 
which  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  the  fullest  information  which 
he  had  been  able  to  collect,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  firmest  conviction  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effect  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  provi- 
sions of  such  a  measure  as  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  registry 
of  deeds  and  lands,  and  he  proposed  that 
entries  should  be  accompanied  by  full  and 
ample  maps  of  the  estates  referred  to.  Id 
former  times  this  was  accompanied  with 
some  difficulty;  but  now  that  there  existed 
a  map  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
under  the  Tithe  Commission,  nothing  more 
would  be  required  than  to  copy  out  the  ne- 
cessary portions  of  that  map.     He  abo 
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proposed  that  there  should  he  a  puhlic  re- 
gistration of  all  incumhrances,  of  any  spe- 
cies, upon  land;  hut  he  did  not  propose 
that  this  should  he  compulsory.  He  left 
it  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.  Such 
were  the  main  provisions  of  his  Bill.  He 
thought  that  the  only  ohjection  which 
would  he  made  to  it  was,  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough;  hut  in  matters  of  this  kind 
he  preferred  a  measure  which  went  the 
least  possible  distance.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  Bill. 

Mr.  p.  wood  seconded  the  Motion. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
would  offer  no  ohjection  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  H. 
Drummond)  had  clearly  informed  the  House 
of  the  object  of  the  measure,  and  of  the 
mode  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
express  any  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
subject  until  the  Bill  was  printed  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Members.  Nobody  could 
deny  the  desirability  of  the  object  the  hon. 
Member  sought  to  obtain;  and  he  (the 
Solicitor  General)  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  in  the  right  direction  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  that  object  into 
effect.  He  had  no  doubt  that  registration 
was  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  effecting 
it,  and  that  no  registration  could  be  com- 
plete and  effectual  without  a  very  perfect 
system  of  maps.  But  the  subject  was  in- 
Yolyed  in  very  great  diffiililties--~difficulties 
so  great  that  he  had  paid  great  attention 
to  see  how  they  could  he  obviated;  but 
there  was  no  objection  to  allow  the  Motion 
to  pass,  and  he  would  give  the  hon.  Mem<- 
ber  every  assistance  in  onrrying  his  very 
laudable  object  into  effect. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION  AT 
ELECTIONS. 
Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  prevention 
of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  He  said 
the  importance  of  this  Bill,  which  he  had 
prepared  with  some  degree  of  care,  would 
he  generally  admitted.  He  had  learned 
since  he  entered  the  House  that  the  gross 
and  notorious  extent  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion at  the  last  two  general  elections  was 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  was 
not  likely  to  be  any  opposition  to  his  Mo- 
tion to  bring  in  the  Bill.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  reserve  what  he  had  to  state 
for  the  secoQd  reading;  and  under  the  idea 


that  he  would  best  consult  the  conTmdenoe 
of  the  House  by  the  adoption  of  this  course, 
he  would  now  postpone  the  arguments 
which  he  intended  at  this  stage  to  bring 
forward  in  favour  of  the  new  principle  he 
proposed  to  adopt.  He  moTed  formally 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  said  that 
on  the  second  reading  he  would  state  his 
remedy  for  the  evils  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  explain  the  deficiency  of  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  was  glad 
the  hon.  Member  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had 
introduced  a  measure  having  so  desirable 
an  object  in  view,  and  that  when  he  saw  a 
copy  of  the  Bill,  he  would  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  its  provisions. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  untQ 
he  saw  a  copy  of  the  Bill,  he  eould  not 
promise  it  his  support;  but  that  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  every  species  of 
bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.  He 
believed  that  until  the  giving  of  wages  and 
places  to  those  who  supported  certain  can- 
didates was  done  away  witn,  there  eould 
be  no  end  to  bribery  and  corruption;  and 
that  the  greatest  corruption  was  practised 
by  those  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  who  would  saddle  it,  if  thej 
could,  upon  their  political  opponents. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

PUBLIC  ROADS  AND  TURNPIKES. 
Mr.  C.  lewis  moved  for  leave  to 
brings  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  public  roads  in  Eng- 
land and  North  Wales.  He  said  he  would, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  follow  the  example 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  H. 
Drummond)  by  making  a  short  speech; 
but  as  the  subject  was  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude, he  must  be  permitted  to  state  the 
contents  of  the  Bill  which  he  begged  to  he 
allowed  to  introduce.  It  was,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  speak  of  the 
present  law  with  regard  to  public  roads 
and  highways.  The  old  law  of  England 
relative  to  highways  imposed  the  liaDilitj 
of  repair  exclusively  on  the  parish.  Dur- 
ing the  last  century,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  a  number  of  Acts 
were  passed  by  which  the  main  roads  of 
the  country  were  taken  from  the  parish, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  trustees, 
who  were  enabled  to  levy  tolls  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  roads,  and  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  incurred. 
The  principal  roads  of  the  countiy  were 
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(selected  iioeording  to  the  state  of  the  traffic. 
Many  changes  had,  however,  taken  place 
in  the  traffic,  and  of  late  years  a  great 
revolution  had  heen  created  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  railways.  In  consequence  of 
that  general  introduction  of  railways,  many 
of  the  main  trunks  of  communication  had 
lost  their  importance;  they  had  hecome 
secondary;  and  hranch  lines  not  included 
in  the  Turnpike  Acts  had  become  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  communication.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways had  entirely  subverted  the  only  exist- 
ing system  of  maintaining  the  roads;  and 
now  it  became  incumbent  on  the  House  to 
deal  in  some  practical  manner  with  the 
subject.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
change  was,  that  many  trustees  had  be- 
come insolvent;  that  they  were  unable  to 
discharge  the  debt  they  had  contracted; 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  mortgagees 
and  bondholders  now  collected  the  tolls  on 
their  own  account;  that  litigation  had  been 
produced;  and  that  the  necessity  had  arisen 
of  coming  on  the  parish  for  a  highway  rate 
in  aid  in  order  to  maintain  the  roads.  A 
temporary  Act  was  passed  in  the  year 
1841,  which  had  been  continued  by  annual 
renewal  since.  The  system  also  of  the 
renewing  of  Turnpike  Acts  was  not  satisfac- 
tory; and  it  had  been  thought  advisable 
not  to  confine  the  measure  to  highways, 
but  to  include  in  it  also  the  turnpike  roads 
for  England  and  Scotland  by  a  single 
Act  of  the  Government,  thus  making  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore 
the  whole  system  of  Turnpike  Acts  was  at 
present  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
tinder  these  circumstances,  it  had  been 
thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  entire  subject  of  roads,  not  confining 
the  measure  to  highways,  as  was  done  by 
the  measure  of  last  year,  but  including 
both  turnpike  roads  and  highways  properly 
so  called.  A  measure  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Government  last  Session,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  highways, 
excluding  turnpike  roads.  It  was  referred 
to  a  Committee,  but  it  was  not  proceeded 
with;  and  one  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
created  an  expensive  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways,  and  that  it  took 
no  notice  of  that  part  of  the  question  which 
was  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  namely,  the 
turnpike  roads.  It  was  therefore  advisable 
now  to  introduce  a  measure  that  would 
include  both  highways  and  turnpike  roads. 
The  number  of  places  repairing  their  own 
highways  was  at  present  18,000.     The 


number  of  miles  was  100,000.  The  annual 
expense  of  highways,  exclusive  of  turnpike 
roads,  was  1,400,0002.  The  number  of 
turnpike  trusts  was  1,150.  The  annual  ex^ 
pense  of  turnpikes  in  England  and  Wales  u$. 
1846  was  1,378,0002.  Therefore,  taking 
both  together,  the  highways  and  turnpike 
roads,  the  expense  annually  was  2,778,000{, 
But,  unfortunately,  the  financial  part  of 
the  question  was  not  confined  to  this;  fom 
very  large  debt  was  created  under  the  Tunir 
pike  Acts.  The  bond  debt  was  6,826,0002., 
and  the  interest  was  1,441,0002.;  so  that 
the  debt  of  the  turnpike  trusts  in  all  was 
about  8,267,0002.  That  was  the  state  of 
things  with  which  the  House  had  now  to 
deal;  and  those  acquainted  with  the  two 
classes  of  roads  must  admit,  that  there  was 
nothing  less  satisfactory  or  creditable  to 
Parliament  than  leaving  the  subject  any 
longer  unattended  to.  It  called  for  a 
remedy;  and  the  only  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  measure  he  proposed  was  the  one 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  At  present  there 
were  two  "  units''  of  taxation — ^in  the  first 
place,  the  parish,  and  in  the  next,  the 
turnpike  trust,  which  maintained  its  tum^ 
pike  roads  by  means  of  tolls.  He  proposed 
by  the  present  n^easure  to  abolish  both 
these  "  units"  of  taxation,  to  abolish  all 
parochial  liability  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  to  abolish  those  very  arbitrary  con- 
cerns the  turnpike  trusts,  and  to  take,  as 
the  area  of  taxation  and  management,  the 
county.  There  were  many  reasons  why 
the  county  should  be  taken  instead  of  the 
parish.  He  proposed  to  place  the  local 
control  of  the  roads  in  a  committee  of  the 
quarter-sessions,  to  be  elected  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  Id  be  called  '*the  eoonty 
road  board."  This  body  would  have  a 
general  control,  and  the  power  of  electing 
a  surveyor,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
rate.  With  regard  to  the  local  manage^ 
ment,  he  proposed  that  the  districts  should 
be  the  poor-law  unions,  and  that  the  county 
board  should  have  the  power  of  dividing  aU 
the  roads  in  the  county  into  two  classes — 
one,  the  main  roads;  and  the  other,  the 
branch  roads.  On  the  main  roads  they 
would  be  empowered,  subject  to  the  gene- 
ral regulations  of  the  Bill,  to  coUect  tolls; 
and  the  other  class  of  roads  would  be 
maintained  in  the  manner  he  would  after- 
wards state.  He  proposed  that  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1850,  all  turnpike  and 
highway  jurisdiction  should  cease,  and  a 
new  machinery  be  put  in  force  from  that 
day.  But  there  was  another  point.  The 
debt  owing  by  the  turnpike  trosta  amount- 
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edtoa  sum  exceeding  8,000,000?.  The 
main  difficulty  centred  in  that  deht;  and 
in  order  to  defray  it,  he  proposed  that  the 
county  roads  hoard  should  take  measures 
to  form  a  county  road  fund,  which  should 
he  derived,  first,  from  tolls  levied  on  the 
main  roads;  and,  secondly,  from  a  county 
rate — a  county  rate  heing  substituted  for 
highway  rate.  Arbitrators  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  estimate  the  existing  market 
value  of  all  securities,  and  the  county  hoard 
should  issue  debentures  for  the  amount 
charged  and  secured  on  the  county  roads 
fund.  The  only  question  would  be  as  to 
inequalities  which  might  arise  from  the 
charge  being  made  coincident  with  the  en- 
tire county,  though  some  of  the  turnpike 
trusts  might  be  connected  with  adjoining 
counties.  But  unless  some  arrangement 
of  the  kind  proposed  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  general 
plan  by  which  the  debt  would  be  secured, 
and  full  security  given  to  the  bondholders. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  debt  should  be 
paid  off  in  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven, 
or  more  than  twenty-one,  years.  By  the 
present  Acts,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debts.  To 
pay  100?.  in  twenty-one  years,  allowing  4 
per  cent  interest,  required  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  7?.  2s,  6d,  To  pay  100?.  in  seven 
years,  allowing  4  per  cent  interest,  required 
an  annual  payment  of  16?.  13s,  4c?.  The  dif- 
ference betwleen  extinction  in  seven  and  in 
twenty-one  years  was,  therefore,  very  con- 
siderable. He  (Mr.  Lewis]  had  now  stated  the 
outline  of  the  Bill;  but  before  he  concluded, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  having 
given  his  best  consideration  to  the  subject, 
be  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  some 
measure  founded  upon  the  principles  he 
had  put  forward  as  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Bill,  must  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  legislation  on  the  subject.  If  that  were 
not  considered  by  the  House  as  a  safe 
basis  on  which  to  legislate,  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  resort  to  local  legislation, 
and  to  continue  a  system  fraught  with 
many  inconveniences  ;  but  the  inconve- 
nience attending  local  boards  was,  that 
Parliament  could  exercise  over  them  but 
very  imperfect  control,  and  that  affairs 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  Committees 
upstairs  in  connexion  with  local  interests, 
to  the  detriment  of  great  and  important 
interests  in  the  country.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
introduce  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thanked  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Lewis)  for  the  lucid  statement 


he  had  made.  With  reference  to  the  debt, 
he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  it  had 
been  incurred  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  of  the  country.  The  subject  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  no  one  could 
say  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  comprehensive.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them,  that  in 
this  country  there  were  some  100,000  miles 
of  highways,  and  about  2,000  turnpike 
trusts.  The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
throw  all  these  into  the  management  of 
the  700  poor-law  unions  throughout  the 
country.  Whether  the  guardians  could 
manage  such  an  amount  of  additional 
business,  was  a  point  which  ought  to  be 
considered.  The  great  difficulty,  however, 
in  the  plan  proposed,  was  the  debt.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  mort- 
gage the  county  rates  of  England  to  the 
extent  of  8,000,000?.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  county 
board  was  to  establish  a  sinking  fund,  to 
pay  off  the  debt  in  twenty-one  years.  To 
do  so,  an  annual  sum  of  400,000?.  would  be 
required,  or  in  other  words,  half  the  amount 
of  the  county  rate  at  present  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads,  with- 
out including  interest.  That  was  a  very 
heavy  tax  to  lay  on  counties  at  a  time 
when  they  were  beginning  to  taste  the  plea- 
sure of  wheat  at  5s.  a  bushel;  and  after 
they  had  cut  down  hills,  and  overcome  en- 
gineering difficulties  at  a  great  expense, 
not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  wanted  to  travel  at  ten 
miles  an  hour.  A  few  years  ago  a  mea- 
sure, cognate  with  this,  was  introduced 
into  Parliament.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  also  to  recollect  that  the  debt  had 
been  incurred  for  commercial  purposes  and 
to  facilitate  traffic  between  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  lived  in  a  county  in 
which  a  great  number  of  roads  existed, 
which  were  a  heavy  taxation  upon  the  rate- 
payers in  the  county,  which  he  did  not 
think  was  fair.  There  was  always  a  great 
objection  to  dealing  with  bonded  debts  in 
Parliament.  One  thing  had  not  been  stated 
in  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  that  was,  the  present  improved  and 
improving  condition  of  the  turnpike  roads, 
a  condition  which,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  had  been  much  better  than  pre- 
viously. Another  matter  connected  with 
the  subject  was  worthy  of  consideration; 
and  that  was,  that  for  the  same  period 
there  had  been  a  small  but  progressive  de- 
crease in  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  turn- 
pike roads.     He  believed,  also,  that  the 
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expenditure  upon  them  had  been  lessened 
since  the  diminution  of  that  great  traffic 
which,  in  contradistinction  from  the  mere 
local,  was  called  the  "  through*'  traffic. 
He  had  no  intention,  however,  of  throwing 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  present 
measure,  or  of  its  full  and  fair  discussion; 
for  it  was  a  great  and  comprehensive  one, 
and  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  gene- 
ral benefit. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  had  gathered  from 
the  clear  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Lewis),  that  the  principle  of  his  mea- 
sure was  to  be  the  consolidation  of  turn- 
pike trusts,  and  the  payment  of  their  debts 
by  means  of  a  sinking  fund.  That  entirely 
met  his  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  question  of 
turnpike  trusts  might  be  removed.  In 
1845,  when  Sir  James  Graham  was  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  a  Bill  was 
introduced  relative  to  turnpike  trusts,  and 
was  referred  to  a  Committee,  of  which  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  chairman.  That 
Committee  concurred  with  him  in  strongly 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
now  proposed  by  the  hon.  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Mr.  Henley)  had  omitted 
to  take  into  consideration  that  the  tolls  de- 
rived from  the  turnpike  roads  would  go  in 
aid  of  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  coidd  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  adoption  of  the  measure  would 
impose  a  great  charge  on  the  county  rates; 
and,  on  that  account,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
viewed  with  jealousy. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  approved  of  the 
measure  suggested,  and,  believing  it  would 
be  productive  of  general  benefit,  express- 
ed a  hope  that  it  might  eventually  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SLANEY  observed,  that  no  doubt 
there  were  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  settling  the  present  question;  but 
he  believed  the  clear  statement  which  had 
been  made  that  night,  would  be  met  with 
approbation  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  showed,  at  least,  that  the  greatest  possi- 
ble attention  had  been  paid  to  the  subject. 
Instead  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposi- 
tion being  an  expensive  improvement,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  eventually  be 
found  the  most  economical  arrangement  for 
the  landed  interest  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  this  country.  Every  one  knew 
how  much  good  means  of  communication 
throughout  a  district  enhanced  the  value 
of  land.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lewis) 


who  made  the  proposition  would  receive  all 
the  fair  and  honourable  assistance  which 
they  could  give  him  in  its  progress  through 
the  House. 

Mr.  SPOONER  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  justice  in  what  had  fallen  from 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley).  He  did  not  think  the 
tolls  could  come  in  aid  of  the  sinking  fund, 
as  was  contemplated,  because  they  were  at 
present  inadequate  to  meet  the  charges  on 
them;  and,  besides,  he  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  have  well-managed 
trusts  brought  in  to  bear  the  bui^en 
of  ill-managed  ones.  He  was  content,  * 
however,  to  give  the  measure  every 
fair  consideration.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance  also  for  them  to  consider, 
how  they  would  bring  upon  the  county  rates 
the  sum  of  8,000,000/.,  which  was  now 
funded  on  the  security  of  turnpike  roads. 

Captain  PECHELL  confessed  he  look- 
ed with  some  suspicion  upon  a  proposition 
which  would  tend  to  put  the  roads  of  the 
country  under  a  centralisation  system  in- 
stead of  a  local  control — a  system  to  which 
he  was  always  opposed;  and  although  he 
was  not  disposed  to  oppose  the  measure 
from  what  they  had  then  heard  of  it,  he 
would  caution  the  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced it  against  being  too  sanguine  about 
its  ultimate  success. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  said,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  they  would 
have  to  contend,  was  the  immense  debt 
which  now  impended  over  the  turnpike 
trusts.  Those  which  were  well  managed, 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Spooner),  ought  not  to  be 
saddled  with  the  debts  of  others'  mis- 
management. There  was  another  part  of 
the  subject  upon  which  he  felt  some  mis- 
trust. For  centuries  there  had  been  a  cer- 
tain mode  adopted  in  this  country  for  the 
management  of  highways  with  branches, 
which  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  change. 
He  thought  the  country  roads  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  much  better  than  they  had 
been  at  former  periods;  and  he  would  ask, 
why  was  it  that  these  roads  were  now  to 
be  placed  under  this  new  management? 
He  had  a  mistrust,  he  confessed,  aboot 
leaving  the  highways  in  the  hands  of 
boards  of  guardians.  He  believed  that  they 
had  enough  to  do  at  present,  and  more 
than  they  could  do  well,  without  imposing 
any  such  additional  work  as  this  upon 
them.  He  gave  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Lewis)  who  brought  forward  tde  measure 
every  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  and  he 
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hoped  all  parties  would  concur  in  helping 
him  to  bring  his  labours  to  a  useful  re- 
sult. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  BiU. 

WOODS,  FORESTS,  AND  LAND  REVENUES 
COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  TRELAWNY  rose  to  move— 

"  That  it  be  an  Instraction  to  the  Committee 
to  extend  their  inquiry  to  the  Duchies  of  Corn- 
wall and  Lancaster." 

He  (Mr.  Trelawny)  knew  that  he  should  be 
met  with  the  objection  that  the  duchj  of 
Cornwall  was  not  Crown  property,  and  that 
it  was  originallj  given  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Monarch.  But  to  this  he  answered, 
that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  the  property  reverted  to  the  Crown; 
and  that  during  the  whole  period  of  500 
years,  for  which  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
had  been  held,  it  had  been  longer  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crown  than  of  any  Duke 
of  Cornwall.  Considering  that  Parliament 
would  soon  have  to  determine  upon  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  of 
importance  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  present  management  of  this  pro- 
perty; and  as  the  Committee  of  Woods  and 
Forests  were  now  sitting,  he  could  not  see 
what  objection  could  be  urged  to  the  matter 
being  referred  to  them.  Perhaps  he  would 
be  told  that  these  revenues  were  private 
property.  If  they  were  so,  then  why  were 
the  accounts  annually  published^  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  House?  In  1846  the  gross 
income  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  amounted 
to  50,395^.,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Crown  and  the  trustees  of  the  Crown  was 
only  12,032/.,  so  that  the  cost  of  collecting 
was  38^3632.  He  therefore  thought  this 
subject  highly  demanding  investigation,  for 
no  private  estate  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  such  a  mismanaged  condition; 
and  for  these  reasons  he  had  brought  for- 
ward this  Motion.  He  might  be  told  that 
the  management  was  recently  much  im- 
proved; but  that  did  not  argue  that  still 
greater  improvements  might  not  be  ef- 
fected. ' 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Trelawny)  who  made  this  Mo- 
tion, had  shown  in  his  speech  that  he 
brought  it  forward  with  the  view  of  apply- 
ing the  revenues  of  these  two  duchies  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  as  part 
of  the  supplies.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  must  oppose  this 
Motion.  This  House,  before  which  the 
whole  question  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  came,  had  declared  that  the  Crown 


might  receive  the  revenues  of  these  duchies. 
The  Parliament  could,  of  course,  if  they 
thought  fit,  make  a  new  settlement  on  the 
Crown;  and  it  was,  of  Course,  perfeetlr 
competent — though  he  would  not  say  it 
would  be  just  or  expedient  to  make  such 
an  arrangement — ^for  them  to  make  that 
new  settlement  contingent  upon  the  stif- 
render  of  these  particular  revenues.  But, 
having  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Crown,  and  provided,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Crown  should  keep  those 
revenues,  he  maintained  that  it  would  be 
totally  unjust  and  unfair  to  seek  noTf  to 
depart  from  that  contract,  merely  because 
of  some  wish  for  economy  in  the  public 
service.  Every  one  knew  there  were 
sources  of  revenue  that  belonged  to  for- 
mer sovereigns  that  no  longer  belonged  to 
Her  present  Majesty.  There  were,  for 
instance,  revenues  of  the  King  of  Han- 
over that  belonged  to  WiUiam  IV.,  but 
which  did  not  now  belong  to  Her  Majesty. 
But,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  there 
had  been  mismanagement  of  the  duchies 
of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall;  and  With  a 
view  of  putting  some  check  upon  this  mis- 
management, it  was  enacted  that  accounts 
should  be  periodically  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment of  the  general  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to  the  great  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
as  compared  with  the  receipts,  and  had 
said,  very  truly,  that  great  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  management  o^ 
these  revenues.  This  was  certainly  the 
case;  and  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  believed 
that  at  present  persons  were  employed, 
with  respect  to  both  of  these  duchies^  in 
carrying  out  such  improvements  as  a  pri- 
vate proprietor  would  introduce  in  man- 
aging his  own  estate ;  and  the  income,  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure,  was  in  the 
way  of  becoming  in  a  much  more  improved 
condition.  On  these  grounds,  then,  and 
considering  that  the  matter  had  been  al- 
ready settled,  and  that  the  credit  of  Par- 
liament would  be  seriously  impaired  by  a 
reference  of  these  accounts  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  considering  likewise  that  no 
farther  benefit  could  accrue  from  such  a 
step  than  was  already  in  the  course  of  be^ 
ing  secured,  he  must  oppose  this  Motion. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  hon.  Mover  (Mr.  Trelawny) 
to  propose  that  these  lands  should  be  sold 
and  applied  in  aid  of  the  public  burdens; 
but  merely  to  state  that  a  great  constitu- 
tional authority  had  advocated  an  inquiry 
into  these  revenues,  which  presented  so 
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Btrong  a  case  of  miBinaDagemeiit.  With- 
out going  into  the  pecuniary  question,  he 
would  obsenre  that  there  was  something  like 
public  inconyenience  in  having  these  in- 
dependent jurisdictions  and  principalities 
within  the  country,  which  created  litiga- 
tion and  vexatious  proceedings  of  various 
kinds*  He  doubted  whether  they  were  of 
advantage  to  the  Crown,  or  any  person 
employed  under  it,  or  to  any  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  If  anything  could  be 
done  to  obviate  this,  it  would  be  a  great 
public  advantage.    Burke  had  observed — 

**  Every  one  of  these  principalities  has  the  ap- 
mmttis  of  a  kingdom  for  the  jorisdiction  over  a 
row  private  estates,  and  the  formalitj  and  charge 
of  tbe  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  for  collecting 
the  rents  of  a  country  squire." 

It  was  certain  that  a  very  much  larger  re- 
venue would  accrue  to  the  Crown  if  this 
system  of  management  was  altered. 

Mb.  TRELAWNY  said,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  House,  he  should  not  press 
his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Motion  negatived. 

PARLUMENTART  FRANCHISE 
(IRELAND). 
8iB  W.  SOMERVILLE  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  which 
regulate  the  Qualification  and  Registration 
of  Parliamentary  Voters  in  Ireland.  He 
said  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  in  the  course  of  last  Session 
he  obtained  permission  to  lay  upon  the 
table  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  regulating 
the  qualification  and  registration  of  Parlia- 
mentary voters  in  Ireland.  He  then  took 
the  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House 
the  principle  of  the  measure  which  he  in- 
troduced on  that  occasion;  and  as  the  Bill 
which  he  would  now,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  place  upon  the  table, 
differed  in  no  very  material  degree  in  the 
nature  of  its  provisions  from  those  of  the 
measure  he  had  previously  introduced,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  by  any  lengthened 
statement  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
importance  of  the  question,  or  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  present  fran- 
chise, and  present  mode  of  registering 
Parliamentary  electors;  nOr  was  it  needful 
for  him  now  to  comment  upon  the  great 
desirableness  of  a  change  in  both  of  these 
respects.  The  principle  of  the  present 
measure  was  simply  this — the  doing  away 
with  all  qualification  requiring  occupation, 
and  the  substittttion  of  a  simple  rating  to 


the  poor-law  instead.  He  proposed  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  rating  the  same  as  he 
did  last  year,  namely,  at  a  net  annual 
value  of  SI,  and  upward.  That  would  be 
coupled  with  a  condition  of  having  paid 
the  poor-rates  due  within  six  months,  not 
of  tae  time  of  voting,  as  in  the  former 
BiU,  but  of  the  time  of  registration.  He 
had  intended  last  year  to  leave  the  bo- 
rough franchise  as  it  is  now,  with  this  ex* 
ception,  that  he  did  away  with  the  pay-* 
ment  of  all  rates  excepting  poor-rates, 
which  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county 
franchise,  to  be  paid  previously  to  votings 
He  proposed,  in  this  Bill,  to  adopt  the 
same  principle  with  regard  to  the  borough 
franchise,  as  he  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  county,  namely,  to  do  away  with  eveiy 
other  species  of  franchise  requiring  occu' 
pation,  and  adopt  the  8^.  rating  in  town 
and  county  to  the  poor-rates.  Having 
gone  fully  into  the  subject  last  year,  he 
would  now  merely  lay  the  Bill,  with  the 
House's  permission,  upon  the  table,  re^ 
questing  a  full,  fair,  and  candid  eonsidera* 
tion  of  its  details.  With  reference  to  the 
registration,  he  proposed  the  adoption  of 
an  annual  system  of  revision,  and  an  tOk* 
nual  system  of  registration.  He  believed 
this  measure  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
ffiving  an  undue  number  of  voters  in  Ire- 
land, as  compared  with  England  or  Scot- 
land. The  right  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  he  could  not 
help  remarking  the  strange  coincidence  of 
the  same  Government,  which  had  only  a 
few  nights  ago  come  down  to  ^e  House 
with  a  Bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  now  coming 
forward  to  propound  a  scale  of  politieid 
franchise  for  the  same  people  lower  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England^ 
Let  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  flatter  himself  that  because, 
with  the  thin  attendance  of  Members  now 
in  the  House,  and  the  seeming  acquieth 
cence  in  his  present  Motion,  that  his  (Mr. 
Stafford's)  side  of  the  House,  in  the  least 
degree,  pledged  its  assent  to  any  one  of  the 
details  of  this  Bill,  or  that  it  was  in  ant 
way  hindered  from  resorting  to  every  legi* 
timate  means  for  opposing  its  final  passing. 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  fran* 
chise,  and  with  regard  to  the  same  qoali-' 
fication  being  adopted  for  both  town  and 
county  districts,  he  (Mr.  Stafford)  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  most  free  and  entirei 
right  of  fully  discussing  and  criticising 
eaeh  of  these  pomts.    He  also  attached 
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great  importance  to  the  question  as  to  who 
should  have  to  hear  the  expense  of  all  this 
registration;  and  why  the  necessity  of 
heing  registered,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
should  he  forced  upon  the  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, as  appeared  to  he  contemplated  hy 
this  measure,  he  would  not  now  stop  to 
inquire. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  thought  the  remark 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  who 
had  just  spoken,  as  to  the  inopportune- 
ness  of  the  present  measure,  seeing  it  was 
only  the  other  night  they  had  heen  called 
upon  to  suspend  the  constitution  in  Ireland, 
was  something  very  like  mere  child's  play. 
For  his  part,  he  (Mr.  Roche)  did  not  think 
the  measure  was  sufficiently  extensive  ;  in- 
stead of  desiring  to  pare  it  down,  he  con- 
sidered it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  had 
hoped,  after  the  great  examples  given  of 
late  throughout  Europe,  of  the  extension 
of  the  rights  of  popular  representation, 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  not  have  lagged  hehind  other 
nations,  which  formerly  it  was  her  glory 
and  hoast  to  excel,  in  the  liherties  and 
freedom  enjoyed  hy  her  people — in  the 
amount  of  concessions  it  would  yield  to 
the  masses  in  this  age  of  advancement  and 
popular  enlightenment.  With  regard  to 
the  system  of  registration  proposed,  he 
hoped  it  would  he  at  least  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  disgusting  scenes 
that  now  occurred  from  time  to  time  in 
the  registration  courts. 

Viscount  BERNARD  considered,  in 
the  present  prostrate  condition  of  Ireland, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  make 
grants  from  the  national  treasury  as  suh- 
sidies  to  unions  in  Ireland  overwhelmed 
with  a  rapidly  increasing  pauper  popula- 
tion, that  measures  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  the  present — which  he  could 
not  hut  characterise  as  a  party  measure, 
intended  by  the  Government  as  a  bait  to 
catch  support  from  hon.  Members  in  that 
House,  and  which  could  confer  no  con- 
ceivable practical  good  on  the  starving 
people  or  the  desolate  estates  of  Ireland — 
were  imperiously  called  for,  and  demanded 
precedence  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
There  were  the  medical  charities  of  Ire- 
land, affecting  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
and  also  entailing  heavy  expense  upon  the 
most  distressed  districts;  then  there  was  a 
sanitary  measure  for  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Ireland  (the  measure  of  last  year  having 
proved  a  complete  failure);  then  there  was 
the  extension  of  railways  in  that  country; 
next  its  fisheries,  and  a  variety  of  other 


plans  for  developing  the  national  resources 
of  Ireland,  which  had  all  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  Government's  attention.  He  strongly 
objected  to  the  entire  Irish  policyof  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  and  considered  it  their 
duty,  when  they  appointed  the  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  to  have  given  the  Com- 
mittee some  clue  and  guiding  principles 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  amendments 
required  to  be  effected.  With  regard  to 
the  present  measure,  he  must  strenuously 
oppose  it.  He  saw  no  ground  whatever 
why  the  borough  franchise  should  be  in- 
terfered with. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  that,  considering 
the  state  of  Ireland,  a  much  more  useful 
and  necessary  Bill  might  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  For  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  like  the  present,  was  to 
give  the  Irish  people  a  stone  when  they 
asked  for  bread.  If,  however,  such  a  mea- 
sure were  necessary  as  a  popular  boon,  let 
them,  in  common  justice  and  common  fiur- 
ness,  see  that  the  existing  valuation  adopt- 
ed in  the  different  unions  which  this  Bill 
proposed  to  take  as  its  basis,  should  first 
be  made  of  equal  force  and  equal  strin- 
gency, and  be  first  remodelled  upon  an 
impartial  and  uniform  scale.  This  would 
be  an  absolutely  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  present  measure,  for  the  poor-law 
rating  was  not  made  upon  the  same  basis 
in  any  two  out  of  the  total  number  of 
unions  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought  no  hon. 
Member  need  entertain  any  fear  of  an 
undue  extension  of  votes  in  Ireland  as 
likely  to  result  from  this  Bill.  The  rapid 
breaking  down  of  the  small  ratepayers, 
now  unfortunately  going  on  in  that  coun- 
try, was  quite  enough  to  guard  against 
any  very  large  accession  to  the  lists  of 
voters.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  towns, 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  fran- 
chise upon  the  eight  pound  rating,  instead 
of  increasing,  would  very  much  diminish 
the  existing  number  of  voters.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  parties  to  keep  the  va- 
luation down  as  much  as  possible;  and  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  the  franchise  would 
not  prove  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make 
them  prefer  rating,  which  they  now  strove 
by  every  possible  shift  to  avoid.  No  one 
had  more  strongly  censured  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  redeeming  its  past  pledges  to 
the  Irish  people;  but  he  was  glad  to  accept 
this  measure  as  a  step — though  certainly 
a  very  small  step — in  the  right  direction. 
There  was  one  excellent  principle  in  this 
Bill — that  was,  it  proposed  to  disconnect 
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the  franchise  entirely  from  the  tenure  of 
the  land,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  which 
had  led  to  so  many  of  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  so  much  bitterness  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  that  country. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

House  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday t  February  14,  1849. 

MiifVTEt.]     Public  Bills.— l®  Real  Property  Tnnifer. 
99  Insolvent  Members. 

PjrriTioirB  PRUcirrKD.  By  Mr.  Bright,  from  a  Meeting 
held  in  the  Fitxroy  Temperance  Hall,  St.  Marylebone, 
for  a  Better  Obiervance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  W. 
£vani,  Arom  Braibford,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  against 
Endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Miles, 
from  George  Anthony  Denison,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  East 
Brent,  Somerset,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Present  System 
of  Education.— By  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  flrom  the  Hon. 
Sir  Richard  Broun,  Bt,  of  Brompton,  London,  for  the 
Production  of  a  certain  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway.— By  Mr.  Anstey,  fh)m 
James  Stephenson,  a  Prisoner,  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  Lincoln  Castle,  for  Inquiry  respecting  his  Imprison- 
ment for  Alleged  Contempt  of  Court.— By  Mr.  William 
Pagan,  from  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners,  in  favour 
of  the  Light  Dues  Bill  (1847-8).— By  Mr.  W.  Miles,  from 
William  Mansfield,  of  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire,  com- 
plaining of  Dismissal  from  his  Situation. — By  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hastie,  from  the  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  against  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Fund  Bill  (1847-8).— By  Mr.  Wawn,  ft-om  South 
Shields,  and  several  other  Places,  against  a  Repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  W.  Miles,  flrom  the  Guardians 
of  the  Bedminster  Union,  respecting  the  Poor  Law  as 
it  affects  that  Union. — By  Mr.  Grogan  Morgan,  from  the 
Diviirion  of  Tacumshane,  Wexford  Union,  for  Amend- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland);  and  in  favour  of  the 
Establishment  of  District  Fever  Hospitals.— By  Iflr. 
Bright.  fVom  the  Inhabitants  of  Alton,  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood, fur  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment— By  Mr. 
Anstey,  from  Limerick,  for  a  Better  Regulation  of  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland). — From  John  Wroe,  a  Chan- 
cery Suitor,  four  years  and  a  half  a  l>risoner  in  Lincoln 
Castle,  for  Inquiry  into  his  Case.— By  Mr.  Hollond,  from 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's,  for  Referring  War  Disputes 
to  Arbitration. 

INSOLVENT  MEMBERS  BILL. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  the  Bill  of  which 
Le  now  rose  to  propose  the  second  reading, 
was  one  of  common  sense  and  common 
honest}'.  It  was  one  intended  to  apply  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  were  now  applied  to  a  certain 
class,  and  it  proposed  to  withdraw  from  all 
Members  of  this  House  the  privilege  of  not 
being  compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  which 
other  members  of  society  had  not.  In 
introducing  this  Bill  to  the  House,  he  had 
been  especially  careful  to  preserve  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House.  He  had  framed  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  model  of  the  Act 
of  1812;  and  he  therefore  need  not  say 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  Members*  persons  from  arrest.  The 
principle  which  he  did  apply  had  been  found 
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to  work  well  in  all  cases  relating  to  acts 
of  bankruptcy,  and  he  now  proposed  to  ap- 
ply the  same  principle  to  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  not  tradesmen.  He 
thought,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  general  principle;  if  there  were, 
the  House  must  either  repeal  the  Act  of 
1812,  or  it  must  propose  to  maintain  a 
distinction  between  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  traders  and  those  who 
were  not.  He  believed  the  House  would 
not  adopt  either  of  those  principles  ;  and 
he  derived  a  more  thorough  conviction  of 
this  from  the  fact  that  when  he  introduced 
a  similar  Bill  into  the  House  last  Session, 
there  was  a  general  concurrence  in  the 
principle;  and  the  only  objections  mode 
were  to  the  machinery,  which  he  had  since 
endeavoured  to  obviate.  The  process  by 
which  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  be 
effected  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  with  this 
difference,  that  six  months  was  now  sub- 
stituted for  twelve,  as  the  period  during 
which  a  seat  might  remain  vacant;  because 
he  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that  bo 
long  a  period  as  the  latter  should  be  allow- 
ed to  intervene  before  a  seat  could  be  filled 
up.  He  thought  it  would  be  needless  to 
enter  into  arguments  in  support  of  the  Bill. 
The  only  objection  he  had  heard  made  to 
it  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  for 
many  hon.  Members  had  declared  to  him 
their  entire  willingness  to  abolish  the 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  altogether. 
Having  looked  into  the  subject,  however^ 
he  must  say  tliat  he  had  come  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  he  thought  that  in 
two  words  he  could  convince  the  House 
such  a  step  would  not  be  desirable.  If  that 
privilege  should  be  abolished,  parties  who 
had  claims  upon  hon.  Members  might  sud- 
denly arrest  them ;  and  they  all  knew  what 
an  important  effect  such  a  step  might  have 
in  some  cases  of  division.  Then,  again,  if 
a  Member  were  arrested  for  debt,  his  nat- 
ural course  would  be  to  petition  the  House, 
declaring  that  his  arrest  was  illegal,  or  that 
the  debt  was  not  due.  This  petition,  would, 
of  course,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  when  the  whole  question  of  the 
debt  must  be  gone  into  ;  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee should  decide  that  the  debt  was  not 
due,  there  would  be  a  collision  between 
the  House  and  the  courts  of  law,  or  the 
sheriff's  officers.  He  thought,  therefore, 
it  was  better  to  preserve  the  privilege  of 
freedom  from  arrest,  while  they  secured 
themselves  against  all  fears  of  its  abuse  by 
the  measure  which  he  proposed.  Another 
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objection  had  been  urged  upon  him,  that 
the  measure  was  imperfect,  by  reason  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  allegation  was,  that  if  an  insolvent 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
be  compelled  to  vacate  his  seat,  the  same 
rule  ought  to  apply  to  insolvent  Members 
of  the  House  of  r eers.  Now,  in  the  gene- 
ral principle  he  entirely  agreed;  but  there 
were  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  one  was  a 
gracious  way,  and  the  other  was  a  very  un- 
gracious one.  He  believed  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  originate  such  a  mea- 
sure in  relation  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
they  would  act  as  he  was  sure  the  House 
of  Commons  would  do  if  the  Peers  had 
originated  such  a  measure  with  regard  to 
them — that  was,  to  reject  it  altogether. 
They  all  knew  that  there  was  a  hereditary 
jealousy  between  the  two  Houses  with  re- 
gard to  their  respective  privileges.  On 
the  other  hand  he  remembered  what  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  when  a  similar 
subject  was  before  them  in  1835,  that 
there  was  no  privilege  which  this  House 
had  ever  given  up,  but  the  example  had 
been  invariably  and  immediately  followed 
by  the  House  of  Peers.  At  the  same  time 
he  felt  convinced  that  if  that  House  refused 
any  longer  to  be  a  refuge  for  insolvent 
debtors,  the  House  of  Peers  would  not 
long  strive  to  retain  for  itself  so  discredit- 
able and  disgraceful  a  privilege.  Those 
were  the  only  objections  which  he  had 
heard  urged  against  the  Bill.  He  trusted, 
for  the  character  of  the  House,  that  no  dif- 
ficulty would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
passing  this  Bill.  Any  suggestions  that 
might  render  its  provisions  more  effectual 
he  should  be  happy  to  adopt.  He  would 
only  say  that  his  object  in  introducing  the 
measure  was  to  maintain  the  dignity,  the 
independence,  and  the  character  of  the 
House. 

Sir  G.  grey  hoped  that  the  House 
would  agree  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  When  a  similar  measure  was  intro- 
duced last  Session,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  cau- 
tion the  House  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill,  because,  while  he  concurred  generallv 
with  the  principle,  the  provisions  by  whicn 
it  was  to  be  carried  out  were  so  objection- 
able, that  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction 
the  measure.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Moffatt),  however,  had  since  reconsidered 
the  matter,  and  a  number  of  objections 
which  attached  to  the  measure  last  Ses- 
sion had  been  removed  in  the  present; 
and  though  there  might  be  some  amend- 


ments still  to  be  made  in  Committee — in- 
deed, there  was  one  or  two  which  he 
meant  to  propose  himself — ^yet  he  would 
advise  the  House  to  agree  to  the  second 
reading.  The  principle  of  the  measure 
was  to  assimilate  insolvent  Members  to 
bankrupt  Members,  and  he  thought  to  that 
principle  there  would  be  no  objection.  He 
did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  need  have 
made  any  apology  for  declining  to  interfere 
with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
with  which  this  House  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do. 

Mr.  BERNAL  said,  that  last  Session 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  object  to  this 
Bill.  He  considered  that  the  Bill  was 
then  so  encumbered,  so  loaded,  ho  might 
say,  with  provisions,  which  would  be  found 
to  be  totally  unworkable  in  practice,  that 
he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. In  this  Bill  the  principle  was  to  be 
evolved,  and  extracted  from  its  details. 
He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  second 
reading,  but  he  warned  the  House,  and  be 
warned  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey), 
that  the  details  here  were  all  important. 
In  particular  there  was  one  clause  which 
provided  that  a  seat  must  be  left  vacant 
for  six  months  from  the  time  when  a  cre- 
ditor applies  to  the  Court  of  Insolvency  for 
a  vesting  order  on  the  insolvent's  property. 
How  far  that  was  right  to  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  country,  he  would  leave  to  this 
House  to  determine  ;  but  he  warned  this 
House  to  look  at  the  BiU  with  great  cau- 
tion and  jealousy.  It  was  all  very  fine  to 
say,  let  us  be  moral,  let  us  be  just,  let  us 
act  right;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  them 
beware  that,  under  cover  of  this  justice 
and  morality,  they  did  not  commit  great 
injustice  both  to  Members  and  constituen- 
cies. He  held  it  as  an  axiom  that  a  man 
might  be  poor,  and  yet  just;  that  he  might 
be  very  opulent,  and  yet  immoral. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  but  there  were  many 
points  which  required  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Moffatt)  who  introduced  the  measure, 
had  rather  addressed  himself  to  answering 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against  it, 
than  to  stating  reasons  in  its  favour;  but 
as  the  Bill  was  altogether  different  from 
that  of  last  Session,  he  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  stated  some  cogent  reasons 
for  its  adoption  by  that  House.  The  hon. 
Member's  Bill  was  at  variance  with  its 
provisions,  for  he  said  that  he  confined  it 
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to  persons  having  privilege  of  Parliament, 
but  it  was  confined  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  former  times  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  extended  far  be- 
yond what  thej  were  at  present.  There 
was  the  privilege  of  not  being  sued  in  anj 
court,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abolish,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  render- 
ing peers  and  commoners  equally  suable. 
Under  the  statutes. of  Will.  III.  and  Geo. 
III.  the  diminution  of  the  privilege  was  ap- 
plied equally  to  Members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  circumstances  which 
originally  led  to  the  general  exemption  of 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
from  arrest,  had  become  altered  by  the 
state  of  the  law.  When  persons  were  ar- 
restable on  mesne  process,  there  was  a 
ready  mode  of  preventing  the  attendance 
of  any  Member  m  his  place  in  Parliament, 
by  swearing  to  the  debt,  and  confining  him 
for  a  limited  time  until  he  obtained  se- 
curity to  answer  for  the  action,  and  that 
power  might  be  used  to  prevent  the  at- 
tendance of  Members,  and  might  become 
a  political  engine  for  carrying  measures  in 
the  House  by  a  particular  party.  The  abo- 
lition of  arrest  on  mesne  process,  therefore, 
materially  diminished  the  bad  effect  that 
might  have  resulted  from  the  existence  of 
the  privilege,  and  arrest  was  now  limited 
merely  to  cases  where  judgment  had  been 
obtained  against  the  debtor.  Although  it 
was  extremely  desirable  that  they  should 
preserve  the  character  of  the  House  by  not 
allowing  an  insolvent  debtor  to  be  free 
from  the  general  provisions  of  the  law 
which  applied  to  other  insolvent  debtors, 
yet  he  confessed  himself  extremely  averse 
to  making  a  particular  provision  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  a  particular  situation; 
and  if  they  were  to  legislate,  ho  would 
much  rather  that  legislation  were  directed 
to  place  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  other  members  of  society  were 
placed,  than  to  make  a  particular  provi- 
sion as  to  them.  But  in  so  doing,  this  cir- 
cumstance must  not  bo  overlooked — that 
you  added  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
creditor  to  recover  that  which  was  de- 
manded, a  strong  political  object,  which 
might  bo  attained  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  demand.  You  did  not  in  the  case  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  merely  apply  the 
ordinary  motives  which  a  creditor  had  to 
enforce  his  demands;  but  you  might  dis- 
credit the  character  of  an  eminent  Parlia- 
mentary leader — ^you  might  render  it  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  render  a  service  to 


his  country — if  you  did  not  take  care  to 
guard  against  the  vexatious  use  which 
might  be  made  of  a  power  of  this  kind. 
There  had  been  men  in  the  first  stations 
who  had  been  deeply  involved  in  debt; 
there  had  been  parties  opposed  to  them 
when  party  spirit  had  been  high,  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  individual,  caused 
often  by  the  nature  of  the  office  he  had 
held,  to  render  that  individual  useless. 
These  were  considerations  which  must  not 
be  omitted,  when  you  came  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  details  of  this  question,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  he  looked  at  as  a  question 
of  Parliamentary  privilege.  It  was  one 
over  which  they  themselves  had  the  abso- 
lute power,  without  any  interference  with 
another  branch  of  the  Legislature;  and  if 
they  looked  at  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment in  antecedent  times,  they  would  find 
numberless  instances  in  which  Members 
had  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  judg- 
ments having  been  pronounced  against 
them :  sometimes  they  had  been  discharged 
by  the  House,  and  sometimes  they  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  confinement  on  ac- 
count of  the  debts  for  which  judgments  had 
been  obtained  against  them.  And  there  was 
this  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  question 
as  a  matter  of  resolution  of  the  House,  ra- 
ther than  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  if 
they  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
they  found  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
that  their  measure  interfered  with  the  pro- 
per discharge  of  the  duties  which  were 
owing  to  the  country  by  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, they  had  no  power  of  altering  it 
without  the  interference  of  the  oSier 
branch  of  th^  Legislature;  whereas,  if  the 
matter  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
House,  and  they  found  any  evils  arising, 
they  might  make  a  modification  of  their 
resolution  so  as  to  meet  those  evils.  He 
said  not  one  word  as  to  the  general  details 
of  the  Bill;  it  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly extremely  defective.  It  had  a 
tendency  to  place  the  House  of  Commons 
in  direct  collision  with  their  constituency, 
and  was  open  to  various  other  objections. 
He  was  only  anxious  on  this  occasion  to 
throw  out,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  particular  BiU, 
the  general  line  of  objection. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the  Mem- 
hers  of  the  House  were  much  indebted  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dartmouth  (Mr. 
Moffatt),  and  nothing  would  tend  so  much 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  House  as 
the  passing  of  this  Bill;  and  he  hoped  he 
Z2 
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would  extend  the  same  principle  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  At  an 
election,  if  any  Gentleman  holding  a  seat 
in  the  House  was  found  giving  the  smallest 
sum  of  money  or  treating,  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  seat;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  privilege  of  committing 
other  acts  equally  objectionable.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  pass  the  Bill, 
and  extend  the  principle  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HENLEY  was  anxious  that  the 
second  reading  should  be  postponed,  that 
more  time  might  be  given  for  consideration 
before  the  House  assented  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  Bill  proceeded.  The  only 
ground  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  or  rather  the  main  ground,  was  to 
assimilate  the  case  of  those  who  were 
called  insolvent  persons  with  traders;  but 
the  cases  were  not  at  all  analogous.  The 
bankrupt  laws  were  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  in  trade,  who,  from  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  became  unable  to  pay 
their  debts,  and,  upon  surrendering  their 
property,  received  a  discharge  in  full  from 
all  their  creditors  for  the  future.  That 
was  not  the  case  with  an  insolvent.  A 
bankrupt  received  his  certificate,  and  be- 
came a  clear  man  to  be  elected  to  this 
House;  his  debts  were  for  ever  gone.  Not 
so  with  the  insolvent.  A  man,  for  what- 
ever imprudence  or  whatever  cause  he 
might  have  become  insolvent,  could  not  get 
clear  under  the  insolvent  court.  It  was 
true  that  they  could  take  his  property  as 
effectually  as  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy, 
but  they  could  not  give  him  a  discharge; 
and  therefore  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  two  cases — the  trader  being  a  bank- 
rupt could  be  elected — the  insolvent  could 
not  be  elected  unless  he  had  paid  all  his 
debts  in  full.  A  Bill  of  this  sort  depended 
upon  its  details.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
Opinion  of  the  House  that  the  second  read- 
ing ought  not  to  be  opposed,  and  therefore 
he  should  not  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  course.  This  privi- 
lege was  not  a  privilege  of  Members;  it 
was  a  privilege  of  constituents.  That 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  if  they 
were  going  to  exclude  a  certain  class  of 
persons  in  whom  the  constituency  chose  to 
repose  their  confidence,  the  House  might 
get  into  squabbles  from  parties  being  con- 
tinually re-elected,  which  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  bring  themselves  into. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Mil.  GREENE  suggested  whether  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  refer  the  whole 


subject  to  a  Select  Committee,  for  them  to 
report  upon  it. 

Mr.  EWART  hoped  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  (Mr.  Moffatt),  who  had  introduced  the 
Bill,  would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lancaster  (Mr. 
Greene),  and  refer  it  to  a  Committee  up- 
stairs. Investigation  was  much  demanded 
by  the  public;  he  thought  it  a  very  rea- 
sonable proposition  that  the  Bill  should  be 
postponed;  but  not  that  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  upstairs. 

Mr.  W.  miles  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  intro- 
duce the  amendments  some  time  before 
the  Bill  came  into  discussion.  He  could 
not  conceive  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  pass  a  Bill  of  this  kind  as 
it  stood  at  present. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  amend- 
ments would  be  introduced  before  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  objected  to  sending 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee  upstairs;  but 
he  did  not  object  to  postpone  it  for  a 
fortnight. 

Committed  for  February  28th. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Navigation  Laws  having  been 
read  :  On  the  question  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said:  I  am  sorry  to 
interpose,  for  a  few  moments,  between  the 
House  and  the  discussion  which  is  coming 
on,  and  I  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Labouchere)  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  on  a  matter 
which  I  take  to  involve  a  principle  of  the 
highest  public  impoitance,  or  I  should  not 
trespass  on  the  House.  I  will  make  no 
other  statement  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Does  it  relate  to  the 
navigation  laws  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  It  does;  and  I 
will  make  no  other  statement  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  question  in- 
telligible. It  arises  out  of  a  speech  re- 
ported in  the  Morning  Post,  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called  within  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  and  which  purports  to 
have  been  delivered  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Baines),  a  more  manly  and 
straightforward  speech  than  which  was 
never  spoken,  in  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man explains  himself  to  his  constituents 
on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  laws.  The 
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hoD.  Gentleman  is  reported,  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post  of  the  9th  February,  to  have 
used  these  words : — 

"  Then  there  was  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
laws.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Ministers 
introduced  a  measure  with  respect  to  that  Bill, 
against  which  I  voted.  I  divided  against  Minis- 
ters in  every  stage  of  that  Bill.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  do  so,  and  although  I  differ  from  many  of 
my  constituents  on  this  point — gentlemen  of  very 
great  intelligence— who  think  that  the  navigation 
laws  ought  to  be  repealed,  yet  I  must  say  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  they  ought  to  be  repealed.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of 
the  navigation  laws  ought  not  to  be  repealed. 
This  being  so,  I  voted  accordingly,  and  opposed 
Ministers  in  every  stage." 

And  it  appears,  on  reference  to  the  division 
lists,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  oppose 
Ministers  in  one  of  the  divisions  which 
took  place  as  to  the  question  of  time,  and 
on  the  only  division  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
measure.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  report  is  a  perfectly  correct 
report  or  not.  It  is  a  question  of  the  ut- 
most public  importance.  I  do  not  wish  to 
provoke  a  discussion  on  the  principle  which 
13  involved.  I  hope  the  answer  which  I 
may  receive  will  be  such  as  entirely  to  re- 
move any  further  discussion;  but  the  ques- 
tion I  have  to  put  is,  whether  the  measure 
which  was  recommended  from  the  Throne 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  which  is  to-day  to  be 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will 
have  the  support  of  those  Members  of  this 
House  who  hold  office  under  the  Crown  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  In  answer  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  1 
will  state  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  (Mr.  Baines)  was 
offered  by  me,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  office  which  he  now  holds.  He  declined 
to  take  it.  He  said  that  he  should  be 
ready  to  take  the  office,  but  that  he  could 
not  do  so,  if  he  were  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
oppose  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
his  opinion  being  against  that  repeal,  and 
he  having  already  voted  in  conformity  with 
that  opinion.  My  answer  to  him  was,  that 
I  considered  his  services  of  such  import- 
ance that  I  should  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  free  exercise  of  his  opinion 
and  his  vote  on  the  subject,  understanding 
from  him,  as  I  did,  that  upon  every  other 
subject  he  agreed  with  the  views  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  entertained.  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  necessary,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has 
spoken  of  the  conduct  of  such  a  proceed- 
ingy  that  I  should  mention  that,  a  good 


many  years  ago,  the  hon.  Member  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire accepted  office,  bat  having  al- 
ways voted  against  the  Alien  Bill,  be  did, 
after  accepting  office,  vote  against  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  I  remember,  likewise, 
that  on  a  question  of  very  great  importance, 
the  repeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Disabi- 
lities Bill,  Lord  Lonsdale,  holding  the  office 
of  Privy  Councillor,  voted  against  the  re- 
peal, and  yet  continued  to  hold  office.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  exercised  a  right  discretion 
in  allowing  Lord  Lonsdale  to  hold  office. 
He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  mentioned  those  as  in- 
stances that  had  occurred  within  his  own  re- 
collection, and  the  cases  were  as  he  stated. 
He  had  now  described  the  %ircumstances 
connected  with  the  hon.  Member  referred 
to  (Mr.  Baines),  and  he  should  only  add, 
with  regard  to  the  other  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  they  had  all 
voted  last  year  in  favour  of  the  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and 
that  the  rule  which  applied  to  the  httk. 
Member  for  Hull  did  not  extend  to  any 
other  Member  of  the  Government. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee : 
Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said:  Mr.  Bernal, 
the  duty  has  again  devolved  upon  me  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  navigation  of  this 
country,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  do 
so  at  such  a  period  of  the  Session  as  will 
insure  to  the  House  a  full  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  important  question,  and 
which,  I  trust,  may  lead  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem,  which,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be 
longer  left  undecided  without  producing 
consequences  most  injurious  to  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  interests  of  this  em- 
pire. We  had  long  discussions  upon  this 
subject  during  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  although  they  did  not  lead  to 
any  practical  conclusion,  yet  I  trust  the 
time  devoted  by  the  House  to  the  question 
has  not  been  altogether  lost.  I  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  approach  the  discussion 
this  Session,  having  already  cleared  away 
many  preliminaries;  and  Parliament  having 
then  expressed  an  opinion  upon  points  on^ 
which  this  measure  mainly  rests,  we  shall, 
I  hope,  be  prepared,  without  any  protracted 
preliminary  discussions,  to  approach  the 
question  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit 
to  the  House  to-day.  I  am  glad  that  the 
country  and  the  colonies  have  had  time  to 
consider  this  question,  the  magnitude  of 
which  I  am  not  dbposed  to  underrate  to 
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the  House.  I  am  glad  that  the  House  will 
have  to  discuss  and  to  decide  upon  it  after 
the  country  and  the  more  distant  branches 
of  the  empire  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  their  judgments  and  expressing 
their  oninions  on  it  to  the  House.  Under 
these  cfeumstances,  I  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  case  within  the  briefest 
possible  limits  that  I  can.  And  I  will  re- 
mind the  House,  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble, what  were  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  measure  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
propose  last  Session,  and  what  were  the 
principal  reasons  by  which  it  was  support- 
ed. Sir,  with  regard  to  one  great  branch 
of  the  navigation  laws — I  mean  that  which 
regulates  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries 
of  the  countip — I  did  not  propose  in  the 
measure  of  last  year,  with  the  exception  of 
a  modification  in  the  laws  that  relate  to  the 
fisheries,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
Bhould  more  particularly  advert,  to  make  any 
alteration.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  hereafter;  but  at 
tli^  present  moment,  when  merely  remind- 
ing the  House  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  last  Session,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  say  more.  I  stated,  at  that  time 
to  the  House,  that  I  considered  our  navi- 
gation laws  to  rest  upon  three  main  prin- 
ciples— to  borrow  an  expression  from  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Her- 
ries) — three  fundamental  principles.  The 
first  of  these,  is  that  part  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure 
to  this  country  a  monopoly  of  our  colonial 
trade.  The  next  is,  that  which  attempts 
to  secure  to  this  country  what  is  called 
the  long-voyage  trade.  The  third  is,  that 
part  of  the  navigation  laws  which  attempts 
to  secure  to  this  country  what  is  called  the 
carrying  or  indirect  European  trade.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  I  then 
stated  to  the  House,  and  I  now  repeat  that 
statement,  that  it  did  appear  to  me  that, 
after  the  policy  which  this  House  had 
adopted  with  reference  to  free  trade — after 
depriving  our  colonies  of  the  protection 
which  secured  to  them  the  markets  of  this 
country — be  that  policy  right  or  wrong, 
which  on  the  present  occasion  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss — but  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  great  majority  of  this  House 
I  am  now  addressing,  aro  not  prepared  to 
retrace  their  steps  upon  it,  seeing  that  the 
protection  which  our  colonies  had  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country  had  been  gradually  but  finally  and 
entirely  withdrawn;  it  appeared  to  me,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  height  of  injustice 


to  refuse  to  the  colonies  the  withdrawal  of 
those  restrictions  upon  their  navigation, 
under  which  they  had  always  chafed.  When 
we  tell  them,  that  neither  for  their  benefit 
nor  protection  shall  the  restrictions  which 
hitherto  secured  to  them  our  markets  be 
continued,  it  would  be  the  height  of  intoler- 
able injustice  to  maintain  those  restric- 
tions upon  their  trade  which  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  foreigners 
— an  injustice  which  I  think  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  continued  connexion 
between  the  most  important  of  our  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  These  were  the 
arguments,  which  I  stated  at  much  greater 
length  and  with  more  minute  detail  than  I 
shall  now  use.  I  produced  complaints  that 
we  had  received  from  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies;  communications  from  Lord 
Harris,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  telling 
the  Government  what  advantages  would 
result  to  the  trade  of  that  island,  and  espe- 
cially the  sugar  growing,  if  the  navigation 
laws  were  so  altered  as  to  allow  them  to 
trade  directly  with  France  and  Spain. 
These  were  the  circumstances  which  I 
stated  during  the  last  Session,  and  of 
which  I  beg  to  remind  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion;  and  I  ask  whether,  as 
our  colonial  empire  developes  itself — as  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  become  flourishing 
and  mercantile  communities — it  is  to  bo 
supposed  that  these  communities  of  Eng- 
lishmen will  rest  satisfied  with  restrictions 
of  this  description  ?  and  is  it  not  part  of 
true  wisdom,  in  time,  before  exasperation 
prevails,  before  irritation  has  grown  up, 
to  look  forward  and  place  this  question 
upon  a  footing  that  we  can  justly  maintain 
witH  regard  to  the  claims  and  complaints 
of  our  colonists  ?  With  regard  to  these 
complaints  the  interval  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  elapse  since  last  Session  has  only 
brought  additional  proof  of  their  senti* 
mcuts  upon  the  subject.  I  hope  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  has  been  given  to 
the  important  documents  which  were  lately 
laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House,  relating 
particularly  to  the  colony  of  the  Canadas. 
The  evils  which  that  colony  feels  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  her  by  the  navi- 
gation laws  are  there  set  forth,  as  well  as 
the  anxiety  of  her  inhabitants  for  the 
speedy  removal  *of  them;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  is  given  that  those 
restrictions  should  be  removed  without  de- 
lay, and  as  speedily  as  possible,  which 
affect  revenue  and  trade  under  the  present 
system  of  our  navigation  laws.  There  is 
one  document  to  which  I  would  most  par- 
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ticularly  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  is  a  statement  of  the  most  striking  de- 
scription, sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  hy  Lord  Elgin.  It  was 
made  to  Lord  Elgin  by  gentlemen  whom  he 
describes  as  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
merchants  of  Montreal,  who  tell  him  that 
they  had  attempted  to  trade  with  what  is 
called  the  far  west  of  North  America,  which 
means  the  lakes  and  the  western  States 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  our  territories 
in  North  America.  They  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Elgin  to  this  point;  and  they 
said  they  would  be  able,  even  with  their 
natural  disadvantages,  to  compete  success- 
fully with  New  York  in  the  supply  of  the 
far  west,  if  they  were  not  impeded  by  the 
navigation  laws.  They  express  their  con- 
fident opinion,  founded  upon  the  instances 
which  they  give,  that  if  those  restrictions 
were  removed,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  and  other 
places  in  Canada  to  compete  with  New 
York  in  the  supplies  for  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  and  the  great  lakes  of  the 
west.  That  is  proof  irrefragable — proof 
which  I  defy  hon.  Gentlemen  to  controvert, 
that  if,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we 
give  up  these  navigation  laws,  wo  shall 
confer  a  boon  of  incalculable  value  on  our 
North  American  colonists,  and  rivet  them 
by  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  mother  countiy, 
in  a  manner  in  which  I  am  satisfied  no 
other  course  we  could  pursue  could  equally 
effect.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I 
thought  there  had  been  advantages  in  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  on  this  occa- 
sion; but,  speaking  for  Canada,  I  cannot ' 
contemplate  that  delay  without  the  greatest  | 
possible  regret.  We  ought  to  be  sensible 
of  the  patience  and  good  feeling  which  the 
people  of  Canada  have  shown  under  the  | 
most  trying  circumstances;  and  we  should  | 
ill  repay  that  patience  and  good  feeling,  if ' 
we  did  not  embrace  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity and  show  ourselves  anxious  to  set ' 
right  a  system  so  impolitic  and  unjust;  | 
which  destroys  the  trade  of  our  own  North 
American  colonies;  which  destroys  the  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  no  earthly  object;  which 
diverts  the  trade  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  without  effect- 
ing any  benefit  in  return;  and  which  in- 
jures the  revenue  of  Canada,  by  prevent- 
ing the  full  use  and  employment  of  those 
canals  which  have  been  made  there  at  so 
great  an  outlay,  but  which  are  now  com- 
pletely useless  and  unproductive,  and  must 
remain  so  as  long  as  we  keep  up  our 


navigation  laws :  for  at  present  the 
rates  of  freight  from  Quebec  are  very  far 
higher  than  from  the  United  States.  This 
branch  of  the  subject.  Sir,  is  one  of  very 
great  importance;  but  I  shall  not  go  at 
any  great  length  further  with  it.  I  shall 
merely  read  an  extract  from  the  dUliment 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  a 
statement  made  to  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  province,  Mr.  Hincks,  by  a  most  re- 
spectable and  enterprising  mercantile  firm 
in  Montreal,  Messrs.  Holmes,  Young,  and 
Knapp,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey  from  Lord  Elgin,  which  runs 
thus : — 

"  My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for 
your  information  y  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hincks,  the  Inspector  GeiMfal  of  this  pro- 
vince, showing  the  results  of  the  cftrts  made  dur- 
ing the  past  season  by  a  most  respectable  and  en- 
terprising mercantile  house  in  this  city  to  open  a 
trade  with  the  far  west  for  the  introduction,  by 
the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  various  articles 
which  have  hitherto  been  supplied  exclusively 
through  the  Mississippi  or  the  Erie  Canal.  Tour 
Lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  formidable 
an  obstacle  the  existing  navigation  laws  oppott.:to 
the  establishment  of  a  trade  which  is  calculated 
to  prove  so  beneficial  both  to  Canada  and  the 
mother  country. — I  have,  dsc,  (signed)  Elgin  and 
Kincardine." 

I  shall  not  read  the  whole  of  the  letter  of 
Messrs.  Holmes,  Young,  and  Knapp.  It 
describes  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
trade.  But  the  two  last  paragraphs  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House  : — 

"  We  have  now  an  order  for  250  tons  of  Scotch 
pig  iron  for  Chicago,  and  doubt  not  that  large 
quantities  will  be  required  at  the  different  Ame- 
rican ports  on  the  western  lakes  the  coming  sea- 
son ;  but  we  find  our  hands  completely  tied,  and 
our  efforts  paralysed,  by  the  operation  of  these 
obnoxious  navigation  laws ;  but  for  them  we 
should  unquestionably  be  able  to  supply  Upper 
Canada  with  all  the  products  of  the  West  Indies 
on  cheaper  terms  than  now  that  section  of  the 
province  is  supplied  from  New  York;  and  we 
should  be  able  to  send  our  own  products  not  only 
to  our  own-  but  to  foreign  West  India  islands, 
where  largo  quantities  of  staves,  headings,  hoops, 
&o.,  for  the  sugar  and  molasses  trade,  are  an- 
nually sent  by  our  neighbours;  and  we  have  lat- 
terly brought  in  from  the  State  of  Maine  samples 
of  what  are  called  shocks — that  is,  such  articles 
put  up  in  compact  and  portable  form — and  solicit- 
ed tenders  from  owners  of  sawmills  and  coopers 
to  supply  such  here,  and  we  find  we  can  supply 
and  ship  all  the  articles  required  for  that  trade 
cheaper  than  the  same  articles  can  be  shipped 
from  Maine  or  Massachusetts  to  the  West  Indies. 
Last  fiill  we  sent  orders  to  Cuba  for  three  cargoes 
of  sugar  and  molasses,  provided  prices  came  with- 
in our  limit ;  such  was  the  case ;  but  no  British 
vessel  could  be  found  to  load  for  Montreal.  Ame- 
ricans could  be  found  in  abundance  ready  to  load 
on  terms  nearly  as  low  as  for  New  York ;  but 
then,  thanks  to  our  navigation  laws,  they  could 
not  come  up  our  ri?er  with  foreign  produce.  Well, 
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our  sugars  and  molasses  go  to  New  York,  there 
to  pay  a  transit  duty  (small  though  it  be),  and 
to  be  subjected  to  all  the  costs  and  delays  of  an 
inland  communication  through  the  United  States 
to  Canada;  the  result  is,  that  Canadians  pay 
dearer  than  if  the  navigation  laws  did  not  exist, 
as  now  they  stand,  for  their  sugar ;  but  we  cannot 
lee  whit  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  British 
shipowner  by  the  restriction." 

Sir,  the  next  and  main  principle  of  the  na- 
vigation laws  to  which  I  adverted  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure  of  last  Session,  in- 
cludes those  restrictions  which  were  in- 
tended to  secure  to  British  vessels  the 
long-voyage  trade,  by  not  allowing  foreign 
produce  to  l^e  brought  to  British  ports  ex- 
cept in  British  vessels.  I  will  not  do  more 
on  the  present  occasion  than  advert  to  the 
arguments  niiich  I  have  before  submitted 
to  the  House  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
those  restrictions.  It  appeared,  and  does 
appear  to  me,  that  a  system  of  restrictions 
which  shuts  out  the  raw  produce,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  admits  the  same  when  in- 
troduced in  the  manufactured  state,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  giving  a  direct 
encouragement  to  our  foreign  rivals  in  ma- 
nufactures at  the  expense  of  our  own  ma- 
nufacturing interests.  To  prohibit  the  im- 
port of  mahogany  while  we  freely  admit 
furniture — to  prevent  American  cotton  from 
being  imported  from  a  European  port,  but 
to  allow  American  cotton  goods  to  come 
in — to  forbid  sheep's  wool  from  being  in- 
troduced, but  to  allow  woollen  manufac- 
tures to  come  in — these  are  regulations 
which,  appearing  as  they  do  to  invert  the 
first  principles  of  commercial  policy,  only 
require,  I  think,  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  to  secure  the  voice  of  Parliament 
against  their  being  allowed  to  continue  on 
the  Statute-book.  Sir,  the  third  of  the 
main  and  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  present  system  is  founded,  con- 
sists of  those  restrictions  which  attempt  to 
secure  to  this  country  the  carrying  on  in- 
direct European  trade.  Now,  with  regard 
to  this  portion  of  the  navigation  laws,  I 
must  remind  the  House  that  it  involves  a 
policy  which  can  only  be  successful  so  long 
as  it  is  confined  to  ourselves,  and  so  long 
as  foreign  nations  acquiesce  in  it.  But  if 
foreign  nations  choose  to  imitate  our  policy, 
and  insist  on  trying  to  confine  their  own  car- 
rying trade  to  their  own  shipping,  then  we 
should  gain  nothing  by  the  rule;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  greatest  mercantile 
and  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  we  should 
infallibly  be  the  greatest  losers  in  a  game 
in  which  all  must  lose  something.  But  no 
man  can  have  adverted  to  the  indications 


of  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  in  this 
respect  without  being  convinced  that  they 
are  quite  alive  to  the  injustice  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  equally  determined,  if  we  mean 
to  keep  our  carrying  trade  to  ourselves, 
that  they  will  keep  their  carrying  trade 
to  themselves.  Now,  Sir,  I  ventured  last 
Session  to  state  to  the  House  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand  with  regard 
to  Prussia  ki  this  respect.  I  know 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  occasion 
treated  with  great  levity  the  menaces  of 
Prussia.  But  I  believe  that  the  policy  of 
Prussia,  in  this  respect,  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  whole  of  Germany;  and  I  submit 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  and  im- 
politic than  to  treat  lightly  threats  of  the 
nature  in  question.  But  is  it  Prussia  alone 
whom  we  must  expect  to  find  holding  this 
language  towards  us  ?  Let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  our  relations 
with  another  country,  the  importance  of 
our  trade  with  which  no  one  will  deny — I 
mean  Russia.  Indeed,  few  trades  are  more 
important  to  this  country,  or  more  recipro- 
cally beneficial,  than  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The 
latter  abounds  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
raw  materials — the  former  is  the  great 
seat  of  manufactures.  The  two  coun- 
tries seem  thus  formed  by  nature  to  con- 
duct a  great  and  a  mutually  beneficial 
trade.  Well,  we  have  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Russia.  It  is  dated  1843, 
is  intended  to  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years,  and  of  course  will  expire  in  1853. 
By  that  treaty  Russia  has  engaged,  with 
some  trifling  restrictions,  to  admit  British 
ships  into  her  ports  on  equal  terms  with 
her  own  ships;  therefore,  of  course,^  she 
cannot  retaliate  upon  us  so  long  as  that 
treaty  remains  in  force.  But,  then,  what 
is  our  conduct  ?  We  apply  to  the  Russian 
trade  the  restriction  of  this  portion  of  our 
navigation  laws.  At  present  an  English 
ship  may  convey  a  cargo  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  a  Russian 
ship  cannot  bring  a  cargo  from  Cuba  to 
London.  We  can  take  a  cargo  of  enume- 
rated articles  from  any  port  to  Riga;  but 
a  Russian  cannot  take  such  a  cargo  to  Li- 
verpool. Now,  is  it  likely  that  Russia  will 
allow  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue  ? 
But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  What 
has  she  actually  done?  Why,  in  1845, 
two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
there  was  issued  a  ukase,  placing  high 
difterential  duties  on  the  cargoes  of  the 
ships  of  all  those  nations  which  did  not  put 
Russian  vessels  on  the  same  footing  with 
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national  vessels;  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
but  that  when  our  treaty  expires,  the 
ground  which  Prussia  is  taking  will  also 
be  taken  by  Russia  against  us.  Will  it 
not  then  be  much  better,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  a  period  when  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  feelings  of  irrita- 
tion and  bitterness,  and  perhaps,  too,  at  a 
very  inconvenient  time — will  it  not  be 
much  wiser  and  more  consislent  with  true 
dignity — by  a  timely  'concession— not  to 
the  demands  of  Prussia  or  of  Russia,  but 
to  the  claims  of  equity,  of  justice,  and  of 
true  and  enlightened  policy — will  it  not  be 
better  and  wiser  at  once  to  place  the  laws 
in  question  upon  a  consistent  and  rational 
footing,  than  by  delaying  to  take  such  a 
step  in  time,  to  invoke  upon  ourselves  the 
evils  which  postponement  will  necessarily 
bring  ?  I  might  go  on  through  a  long  list 
of  countries  in  reference  to  which  we  are 
similarly  situated,  but  it  would  be  unneces- 
sarily delaying  the  House.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  this  principle, 
which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
navigation  laws,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
maintained  without  seriously  compromising 
our  commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. My  object  was  merely  to  point  out 
what  must  be  the  infallible  consequence  of 
maintaining  that  fundamental  principle. 
There  are,  then,  as  I  stated — settmg  aside 
for  a  moment  all  considerations  of  the 
coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries — three 
main  principles  on  which  the  system  of  the 
navigation  laws  rests;  and  I  proposed  in 
the  course  of  last  Session,  and  I  now  pro- 
pose again,  to  repeal  those  restrictions, 
leaving,  however,  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
a  power — not  necessarily  to  be  exercised, 
but  still  a  power  which  we  think  ought  to 
be  retained — of  re-enacting  these  laws, 
wholly  or  in  part,  with  regard  to  any  coun- 
tries as  to  which  the  Government  may 
think  fit  that  they  should  be  preserved. 
Connected  with  the  navigation  laws,  there 
are  other  questions,  relating  to  the  registry 
of  ships,  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
House  to  deal  with  in  conjunction  with  the 
main  point.  Without  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  these  questions,  I  may  remind  the 
House  that  the  main  alteration  which  I 
proposed  last  Session  was  to  entitle  a  fo- 
reign-built ship  to  a  British  register,  if 
British  owned  and  British  manned — a  pro- 
posal which  would  go  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  at  present  existing  in  the  ship- 
building trade  in  the  united  kingdom. 
Now,  without  anticipating  discussion  upon 
this  point,  I  must  say  that  subsequent  re- 


fiection  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
deepen  the  conviction  which  I  entertained 
and  expressed  last  Session  that  that  most 
important  trade — that  trade  which  I  value 
as  deeply  as  any  one — the  trade  of  ship- 
building in  England  and  her  dependencies, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  change  which 
I  now  propose.  Since  the  subject  was  last 
discussed  here,  I  have  looked  over,  with 
the  most  anxious  attention,  the  mass  of 
additional  information  taken  before /the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have, 
I  repeat,  looked  narrowly  into  that  evidence, 
and  I  believe  that  no  one  can  do  so  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the 
trades  in  the  world  there  is  not  one  in 
which  we  can  more  certainly  and  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  foreigners  than  in 
this  of  shipbuilding.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
imagine  on  what  grounds  anything  like 
apprehension  in  this  respect  is  felt.  If 
I  look  to  all  the  elements  of  success — if 
I  compare  the  United  States — our  most 
formidable  rival  in  everything  mercantile 
— with  our  own  position,  what  result  do 
I  find  as  respects  all  the  main  articles 
used  in  shipbuilding — the  articles  of  iron, 
of  copper,  of  sailcloth  ?  Why,  Sir,  I 
find  that  all  these  articles  are  supplied 
to  America  by  us,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently must  be  cheaper  here.  I  find, 
that  with  regard  to  cordage,  we  have 
the  advantage  by  10  per  cent.  I  find 
that  with  regard  to  timber  —  taking  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Money  Wigram  —  that 
we  are  on  an  equality  with  the  States. 
As  to  labour,  we  are  also  on  an  equality, 
as  far  as  wages  are  concerned  ;  but  I 
must  allow  that  there  is  a  point  connected 
with  labour  upon  which  that  gentleman 
states  that  we  are  not  upon  an  equality; 
and  1  am  afraid  that  the  statement 
which  he  makes  upon  this  point  is  cor- 
rect. To  it,  then,  I  beg  for  a  moment 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Money  Wigram  states,  that  the 
wages  of  labour  for  shipbuilding  are 
very  much  the  same  as  in  London.  But 
there  is  this  difference — a  shipwright  in 
the  United  States  gives  his  whole  day's 
work  for  his  wages.  A  shipwright  in 
London  works  as  a  combination  man. 
Now,  will  the  House  say,  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  the  trade  of  the  country  is 
to  be  burdened — our  commercial  relations 
embarrassed — and  mercantile  difficulties 
allowed  to  spring  up,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect a  combination  amongst  the  ship- 
wrights of  London  ?  Will  this  be  one  of 
the  arguments  urged  upon  me  to  show 
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that  we  cannot  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans ?  No,  Sir,  the  true  remedy  for 
Buch  a  state  of  things  —  for  this  unfair 
attempt  to  render  lahour  dearer  and 
more  unprofitahle  for  employers  —  is  to 
introduce  the  competition  of  others,  work- 
ing under  no  such  factitious  disadvantages. 
Sir,  there  is  another  point  on  which  I  am 
aware  that  hon.  Gentlemen  maintain  that 
our  shipbuilders  are  subject  to  great  dis- 
advantages, and  on  which  I  am'  anxious  to 
say  a  ^ord — I  allude  to  the  duties  upon 
the  importation  into  this  country  of  timber 
used  in  shipbuilding.  Now  I  at  once  ad- 
mit that  it  would  be  to  me  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction,  could  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tell  us  that 
he  could  spare  the  money  levied  upon  the 
timber  imported.  There  are  few  things 
which  would  be  more  useful  to  the  trade 
of  this  country  than  a  remission  of  these 
duties.  But  I  must  deny  that  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  House  taking  the  step 
which  I  have  now  to  recommend.  And 
now  I  will  again  appeal,  for  I  like — when 
possible,  to  do  so — to  the  evidence  of 
gentlemen  who  disagree  with  me  on  the 
question  of  the  navigation  laws;  and  in 
doing  so,  I  can  cite  no  more  respectable 
or  intelligent  witness  than  Mr.  Money 
Wigram — a  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the 
largest  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  in  the 
world;  and  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  must 
say,  differing  in  opinion  with  him  as  I  do, 
that  he  gave  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  most  frank  and  candid 
spirit.  Now,  this  is  what  Mr.  Wigram 
says  as  to  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  tim- 
ber in  raising  the  price  of  shipbuilding  in 
England : — 

"  The  amount  of  duty  payable  upon  these  arti- 
cleg  is  trifling,  and  does  not  form  any  material 
consideration  ;  it  is  about  d«.  8d.  per  ton  on  a 
Thames-built  and  equipped  merchant  ship  of  about 
691  tons." 

3*.  8d.  per  ton  !  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  duty  paid  on  iron  by  the  Prussian  ship- 
builders more  than  compensates  for  the 
duty  paid  by  the  British  shipbuilder  on 
wood.  Besides,  upon  many  of  the  most 
valuable  woods  there  is  no  duty.  On  ma- 
hogany— now  used  for  many  shipbuilding 
purposes — there  is  no  duty.  There  is  no 
duty  on  teak  and  on  other  valuable  woods, 
so  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  run  away 
with  the  notion  that  these  duties  on  foreign 
timber  furnish  an  argument  of  material 
consequence  for  the  British  shipbuilders  to 
urge  against  any  change  in  the  navigation 
laws;  and  to  demonstrate  this  the  more 


fully,  I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  another 
gentleman,  whom  I  highly  respect,  but 
one  who  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  ar« 
dent  and  persevering  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure which  I  have  now  to  propose — I  al- 
lude to  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young,  late 
a  Member  of  this  House.  In  1847,  when 
he  was  examined  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  he  thought  the  in- 
creased duty  on  Umber  was  not  an  additional 
cost  to  the  shipowner,  he  replied — 

"  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  quantity  of  £>• 
reign  timber  used  in  shipbuilding  bears  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole." 

The  next  alteration  which  I  proposed  last 
year  was  the  exemption  of  shipowners 
from  that  obligation  to  which  they  are  now 
subject,  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
prentices. This  is  a  point  on  which  ship- 
owners have  been  continually  complaining, 
and  I  think  it  highly  proper  that,  at  a  time 
when  We  are  making  the  changes  which  I 
now  propose,  they  should  be  relieved  of 
the  obligation  which  presses  upon  them. 
These,  then,  were  the  outlines  of  the  mea- 
sure which  I  last  year  proposed.  I  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  three  main  principles 
of  the  navigation  laws — the  restrictions  on 
the  carrying  trade,  the  restrictions  on  the 
colonial  trade,  and  the  restrictions  whicH 
go  to  ensure  the  long-voyage  trade,  at  the 
same  time  doing  away  with  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  registration,  in  order  to  allow  the 
British  shipowner  to  purchase  his  vessel 
from  the  foreign  shipbuilder;  proposing,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reserve  to  the  Queen  in 
Council  the  power  which  I  had  stated. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have,  since  last  Session,  in 
conjunction  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, carefully  considered  the  objections 
which  were  made  to  this  Bill,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  adopt  any  suggestions 
which  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  original  scheme.  The  objectors 
to  that  measure  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  first  class  headed  by  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Mr.  Herries),  objecting  altogether  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure  which  I  intro- 
duced. That  right  hon.  Gentleman  em- 
bodied his  opinion  in  a  resolution,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  although  he  was  willing  to 
consider  any  partial  inconvenience  which 
may  have  arisen  under  the  present  system 
of  the  navigation  laws,  yet  that  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  these  laws  he  must 
give  in  his  decided  adherence.  Sir,  I 
thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  so 
frankly  expressing  the  opinion  which  he 
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entertained;  but  I  could  not  hope  then,  or 
dince,  to  remove  the  objections  which  he 
felt  to  the  scheme  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  propose.  I  heartily  rejoiced,  however, 
when,  by  a  decided  majority,  the  House  of 
Commons  negatived  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  asserted  its 
opinion,  and  affirmed  its  determination,  to 
examine  the  principles  of  the  navigation 
laws  themselves,  and  to  consider  whether 
they  might  not  be  greatly  modified  for  the 
promotion  of  those  interests  which  they 
professed  in  their  integrity  to  advance. 
Now,  I  have  not  considered  the  Bill  which 
I  am  now  to  propose,  with  any  hope  of  re- 
moving  the  objections  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  at  the  same  time  I  assure 
him,  that  I  will  most  willingly  listen  to 
and  anxiously  consider  any  suggestion 
which  he,  or  those  who  think  with  him, 
may  throw  out,  and  which  I  shall  consider 
to  be  compatible  with  the  spirit  and  the 
main  object  of  the  measure  before  us.  But 
objections  were  taken  to  the  measure  last 
year  in  a  very  diflferent  spirit,  and  from  a 
very  diflferent  quarter.  There  were  hon. 
Members  who  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure;  who  behoved 
that  the  time  was  come  for  the  thorough 
revision  and  refoim  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  navigation  laws ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  took  exception  to  por- 
tions of  the  measure  which  I  introduced. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) supported  in  a  most  able  speech  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bill,  but  admitted 
that  upon  some  points  he  entertained  great 
doubts.  And  this  consideration  brings  me 
back  to  a  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
adverted  in  the  commencement  of  my 
speech,  and  to  which  I  feel  bound  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  House — I  allude  to 
the  coasting  trade.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated,  and  stated  I  think  with 
great  force,  that  by  maintaining  unimpaired 
the  restrictions  which  the  navigation  laws 
imposed  upon  our  coasting  trade,  we  were 
placing  ourselves  at  great  disadvantage  in 
treating  with  foreign  countries,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  induce  them  to  relax  their  navi- 
gation laws  in  our  favour.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  adverted  to  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  What,  ho  argued,  could 
be  more  absurd  than  that  while  you  pro- 
pose to  ^  allow  the  American  to  engage 
m  your  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  you 
should  yet,  by  maintaining  these  restric- 
tions, by  preventing  the  American  from 
sharing  your  coasting  trade— a  trade  in 


which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  can 
injure  you— -debar  yourselves  from  asking 
for  that  which  would  be  the  true  counter- 
part of  your  colonial  trade.  Sir,  said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  how  important  is 
the  trade  along  the  coast  of  America.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  trade  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  foreign  and  a  colonial  traffic,  than  of  a 
coasting  traffic.  Consider  the  variety  of 
productions  along  the  far-extended  shores 
of  America,  and  consider  the  difference 
between  Massachusetts,  and  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana.  Sir,  I  own  I  felt  it  difficult  to 
meet  that  argument.  I  felt  its  force  ex* 
tremely,  and  I  certainly  do  think  that  if 
we  were  to  make  some  change  in  the  regu- 
lations of  our  coasting  trade,  and  that  if 
our  colonies  evinced  a  disposition  to  throw 
open  their  coastmg  trade  to  the  United 
States,  that  then  we  shall  have  a  very  fair 
claim  to  ask  the  United  States  to  admit 
our  ships  to  participate  in  their  coast- 
ing trade.  Indeed,  to  say  that  a  voy- 
age from  Malta  to  London  is  to  be  held 
part  of  a  colonial  trade,  while  a  voyage 
from  CaUfomia  to  New  York  is  to  be  held 
part  of  a  coasting  trade — to  maintain  this, 
I  think,  would  be  to  maintain  a  proposition 
so  preposterous  and  unjust,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  per- 
sist in  a  policy  so  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  common  sense.  But,  Sir,  I 
felt  it  to  be  mv  duty,  in  considering  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  endeavour  to  ascer« 
tain  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
meet  the  difficulties  which  were  felt  at  the 
time  with  respect  to  opening  the  coasting 
trade.  I  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
alarm  which  at  that  period  existed  among 
persons  in  the  seafaring  population;  and* 
m  the  next,  to  the  danger  which  was  ap« 
prehended  to  the  revenue  by  allowing  for- 
eign nations  indiscriminately  to  engage  in 
our  coasting  trade.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  the 
consideration  I  have  given  to  this  measure 
has  been  such  as  to  enable  me  to  propose 
a  measure  which,  while  it  does  not  imply 
a  total  abolition  of  the  restrictions  now  im- 
posed on  foreigners,  will  effect  a  modifica- 
tion in  them,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
will  enable  us  to  get,  without  cavil  or  hesi- 
tation, such  a  measure  from  the  United 
States  as  the  important  mercantile  inter- 
ests of  this  country  demand,  without  ex- 
posing the  revenue  to  danger,  or  exciting 
alarm  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  this  country.  Now,  there  are 
two  branches  of  the  coasting  trade,  which, 
although  they  go  by  the  same  name,  are  yet 
I  essentially  distinct  from  each  other.   There 
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is  the  trade — conducted,  principally,  either 
by  steamboats  or  small  vessels — consisting 
in  the  carrying  of  goods  and  passengers  to 
and  fro,  and  depending,  as  may  naturally  be 
intimately  upon  local  connexion 


with  the  places  between  which  the  trade  is 
conducted.  With  that  trade,  even  if  it  were 
thrown  open  to  them,  I  do  not  believe  for- 
eigners could  compete;  but,  acting  on 
the  principle  of  not  unnecessarily  exciting 
alarm,  or  of  disturbing  existing  relations, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  throw  open  that  trade 
to  foreign  competition.  I  propose.  Sir,  to 
keep  that  particular  description  of  coasting 
trade  which  consists  of  passing  from  one 
port  of  the  united  kingdom  to  another,  on 
the  same  footing  on  which  it  now  is.  At 
present  these  restrictions  on  the  coasting 
trade  are  imposed  on  our  own  vessels  as 
well  as  on  those  of  foreign  countries.  A 
British  ship  cannot  combine  the  foreign 
with  the  coasting  trade — a  coasting  voyage 
with  a  foreign  voyage.  She  must  make 
her  election.  She  cannot  clear  out  from 
Hull  to  go  abroad,  and  in  the  first  instance 
carry  a  cargo  to  London.  The  regulation 
in  this  respect  was  made  for  the  supposed 
security  of  revenue.  Now,  when  I  propose 
to  abolish  this  restriction,  as  far  as  foreign 
ships  are  concerned,  I  am  prepared,  d  for- 
tiori, to  abolish  it  with  respect  to  the 
vessels  of  our  own  country.  I  do  not 
propose  that  either  a  foreign  vessel  or  an 
English  vessel  foreign  bound  shall  be 
allowed  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  in 
England,  and  then  return;  but  that,  sailing 
from  a  British  port,  and  being  bound  for  a 
foreign  port,  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
carry  from  one  British  port  to  another,  and 
then  clear  out  and  proceed  on  their  foreign 
voyage.  I  may  inform  the  House  that  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  offi- 
cers  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  they 
have  satisfied  me  that  this  can  be  done 
consistently  with  safety  to  the  revenue,  pro- 
vided the  restriction  be  imposed  that  the 
cargoes  shall  not  be  earned  in  vessels  un- 
der one  hundred  tons  burden.  This  latter 
restriction  has  been  imposed  to  relieve  any 
apprehensions  that  English  ships  might 
obtain  facilities  for  smuggling  by  having 
high  duty  goods  on  board,  professedly  for 
shipment  to  foreign  ports,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  designed  for  our  own  ports.  But  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  such  facilities 
for  conducting  the  coasting  trade  in  Eng- 
land would  be  taken  advantage  of  either 
by  the  ships  of  our  own  or  of  foreign 
nations  to  any  considerable  extent.  I 
think    that    the    light-dues     and    other 


charges  to  which  the  coasting  trade  is 
subject,  are  such  as  to  prevent,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances,  either  English  or 
foreign  vessels  conducting  the  coasting 
trade  for  such  purposes.  These  modifica- 
tions, which  I  think  may  be  adopted  with 
safety,  will,  I  trust,  altogether  meet  the 
argument  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  pressed  upon  me  last  year 
— namely,  that  by  withholding  privileges 
we  were  refusing  to  the  United  States 
what  would  be  considered  advantages  by 
them,  and  depriving  ourselves  of  advan- 
tages with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  to 
which  we  thought  we  were  entitled.  Sir, 
these  are  the  only  alterations  of  any  con- 
sequence which  I  pro}^ose  to  make  in  the 
measure  which  I  laid  before  the  House 
during  the  last  Session.  There  are  some 
minor  modifications  in  the  Bill,  which  ra- 
ther involve  the  manner  in  which  it  shall 
be  carried  out,  than  any  alteration  in  its 
substance;  but  these  are  the  only  impor- 
tant alterations  which  have  been  introduced. , 
There  were  many  points  raised  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  last  year  to  which  I  will  not  now 
advert,  as  I  believe  there  is  a  general  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  House  to  allow  this 
resolution  to  pass  without  indulging  in  a 
protracted  discussion  on  the  details  of  the 
measure,  which  can  be  reserved  either  for 
the  second  reading,  or.  when  the  Bill  shall 
be  in  Committee.  I  have  on  this  occasion 
confined  myself  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  measure  which 
I  have  to  propose  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  asked  whe- 
ther any  intimation  had  been  received  from 
the  American  Government  as  to  any  con- 
vention with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE:  I  think  I  can 
answer  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. In  an  interview  which  I  had  a 
short  time  ago  with  the  American  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Bancroft,  he  Ispoke  of  his  de- 
sire that  such  a  convention  should  be 
signed.  He  said  that  he  should  be  will- 
ing the  next  day  to  sign  any  convention 
which  should  include  the  coasting  trade. 
I  replied,  that  on  a  question  of  this  kind, 
I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  anticipate  the 
decision  of  the  House;  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  Parliament  should  decide. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
would  be  prepared  to-morrow  to  give 
his  assent  to  throwing  open  the  coasting 
trade  in  the  modified  manner  I  have  ex- 
plained to  the  House.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
outlines  of  the  scheme  I  have  recommended 
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to  the  adoption  of  the  House.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  I  will  not  enter  into  any  of 
those  minor  points  of  detail  for  which  we 
shall  have  more  suitable  opportunities  for 
discussion.  I  will  conclude,  therefore,  by 
assunng  the  House  that  if  I  believed,  as 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  have  stated,  that 
the  commercial  opulence  of  this  country 
was  in  the  one  scale,  and  its  safety  and 
honour  in  the  other — if  I  believed  this, 
I  say,  I  trust  that  my  choice  would  not 
have  been  doubtful.  But  the  more  I  have 
considered  this  question,  the  more  I  am 
satisfied  that  those  measures  which,  while 
they  encourage  trade,  abolish  useless  re- 
strictions, must  infallibly  increase  the  ma- 
ritime strength,  and  tend  to  the  greater 
security  and  power  of  this  country.  In 
particular  I  would  entreat  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
stand  with  respect  to  our  colonies.  I  im- 
plore the  House  not  to  interpose  any  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  the  colonists  are  urging 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  in  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  affection  to  this  country, 
but  still  in  that  spirit  of  earnestness  and 
perseverance  which  the  importance  of  the 
interests  involved  fully  justifies.  I  confess 
that  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  assurance 
given  me  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries),  that 
it  is  neither  his  intention,  nor  the  intention 
of  those  who  act  with  him,  to  interpose 
any  more  obstruction  or  delay  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  measure  than  is  necessary 
for  its  full  and  fair  /consideration.  I  trust 
that  our  discussions  on  this  question  will 
be  conducted  throughout  in  a  spirit  of  calm 
deliberation  and  fairness,  and  that  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  House  will  be  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  maritime  power  of 
the  country,  expand  its  commerce,  and 
give  contentment  to  our  colonies.  Before 
I  sit  down  I  am  reminded  by  an  hon. 
Friend  near  me  ihat  I  have  omitted  one  or 
two  points.  There  were  two  measures, 
which,  although  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  navigation  laws,  yet  still  deeply 
affect  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  coun- 
try, and  with  respect  to  which  I  stated,  on 
a  former  occasion,  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  take.  The  first  of  those 
subjects  was  the  question  of  the  light- dues. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  I  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  a  measure  on  this 
subject,  which,  with  some  alterations,  I 
hope  to  be  able  successfully  to  introduce 
to  the  House  in  the  present  Session.  The 
next  point  is  also  a  very  important  and  a 


very  urgent  one — I  mean  the  question  of 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund.  I  must 
say,  that  I  think  no  question  connected 
with  our  mercantile  marine  presses  more 
urgently  for  the  consideration  of  the  Le- 
gislature than  this  subject  of  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Fund.  That  fund  is  insolvent, 
and  its  difficulties  are  very  much  increas- 
ing; and  I  think  that  every  year  Parlia- 
ment postpones  grappling  with  that  sub- 
ject, we  are  increasing  the  difficulty  of  ul- 
timate arrangement,  and  laying  ourselves 
open  to  a  burden  in  the  end.  Last  Ses* 
sion  I  introduced  a  Bill  on  this  subject, 
founded  on  the  report  of  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  question.  The  in- 
quiries of  that  Commission  were  prosecuted 
with  great  assiduity,  and  upon  their  report 
I  founded  the  Bill,  which  I  thought  it  only 
fair  to  bring  in  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  In  candour  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  reception  which  that  measure  met 
with  from  the  representatives  of  the  mer- 
cantile interest  in  this  House,  and  the  ma- 
ritime interests  connected  with  the  porta 
of  England,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage 
me  to  persevere  with  it.  Considering  the 
feeling  with  which  that  measure  was  re- 
ceived, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session,  to  introduce  a  greatly  al- 
tered measure,  founded  on  different  prin- 
ciples, which  shall  combine,  with  a  proper 
arrangement  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Fund,  measures  for  the  advantage  of  the 
seafaring  population  of  this  country.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  introduce  that 
measure  at  a  period  of  the  Session  which 
will  insure  a  full  consideration  of  its  pro- 
visions. I  confess  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  lay  these  measures  before  Parliament 
until  we  have  made  some  progress  with  the 
navigation  laws,  for  I  do  not  think  it  is 
expedient  to  throw  too  many  measures  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  one  time.  I 
may  also  add  that  a  noble  Friend  of  mine, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  has, 
during  the  recess,  considered  the  important 
question  of  the  measurement  of  the  ton- 
nage of  ships,  and  he  trusts  that  in  the 
course  of  this  Session  a  measure  will  be 
prepared  which  will  meet  the  objections  en- 
tertained to  the  present  system  of  me»> 
surement.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add 
anything  to  the  statement  which  I  have 
made,  but  will  now  conclude  by  moving 
the  resolution  of  which  I  have  given  notice, 
and  which  is  a  slight  modification  of  the 
resolution  of  last  Session.  I  beg  to  move 
the  following  Resolution — 
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*<  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  prerent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea, 
to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Possessions  abroad  ;  and  to  amend  the  Laws  re- 
gulating the  Coasting  Trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  control,  by 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
also  to  amend  the  Laws  for  the  Registration  of 
Ships  and  Seamen." 

Mr.  BERNAL  having  read  the  resolu- 
tion, 

Mr.  berries  said,  the  resolution,  ac- 
companied hy  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  placed  him  imder  douht  as 
to  the  course  he  ought  tow  to  pursue.  He 
had  understood  it  was  agreed  upon  last 
Session  that  the  dehate  on  this  great  na- 
tional question  should  he  allowed  to  he  re- 
sumed this  Session  from  the  point  at  which 
it  then  left  off.  This  being  so,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  would  not 
have  heen  reintroduced  for  discussion  at 
this  period  of  the  proceedings.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lahouchere)  had 
thought  proper  simply  to  acquaint  hon. 
Memhers  on  his  (Mr.  Herries')  side  of  the 
House  with  the  addition,  hy  Vay  of  altera- 
tion, to  his  measure  of  last  Session  which 
he  had  now  submitted  to  the  House,  he 
(Mr.  Herries)  should  have  confined  his  oh- 
servations  to  the  new  part  of  the  question, 
and  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  address  a  word  to  the  House  on  those 
great  general  propositions  which  this  ques- 
tion involved.  But  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  entered  into  so  long  a  state- 
ment, touching  the  main  points  of  the 
question  on  which  they  were  so  materially 
divided,  he  could  not  suffer  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  ohservations  to  pass  without 
some  notice  from  his  side  of  the  House; 
although  ho  had  no  ohjection  to  al- 
low for  the  present  the  other  parts  of 
the  resolution  to  pass  without  opposition. 
With  these  views,  he  could  not  presume  to 
detain  the  House  very  long  by  the  ohserva- 
tions he  should  make  on  this  occasion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lahou- 
chere) had  closed  his  speech  with  some  ge- 
neral remarks  and  some  general  reflections, 
applicahle  to  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  it  was  difficult  to  permit  to 
pass  unnoticed;  hut  the  notice  of  which 
must  lead  to  much  dehate.  But  however 
much  he  was  invited  hy  that  proceeding  to 
enter  into  the  whole  field  of  controversy,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  after  giving 
the  matter  the  most  serious  consideration,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  should 
he  taking  the  wiser  course,  and  which  was 
not  only  host  suited  to  the  convenience  of 
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that  House — pledged  as  it  was  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  husiness  of  equal  hut 
not  greater  importance — hut  which  was 
also  host  calculated  to  secure  for  the  pre- 
sent question,  at  the  proper  time,  a 
minute,  searching,  and  dispassionate  ex- 
amination, hy  acceding  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
postponing  till  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  the  discussion  which  must  then 
take  place  on  the  main  principle  of  thd 
measure.  He  would,  therefore,  proceed 
to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the  last 
and  most  important  portion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech.  From  an  an- 
nouncement he  had  seen  elsewhere  of  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  had  heen  led  to  expect  a  very 
different  statement  from  that  which  they 
had  just  heard  from  him.  To  he  sure,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion at  least,  heen  exceedingly  chary 
of  his  information  to  Memhers  of  that 
House.  His  hon.  Friend  the  chairman  of 
Lloyd's  (Mr.  Robinson)  earnestly  entreat- 
ed the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give  him, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  some  in- 
sight into  the  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions- which  he  proposed  introducing  in 
his  plan;  hut  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  peremptorily  refused  the  information; 
and  when  he  (Mr.  Herries)  had  made  a 
similar  application,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  remained  inexorable,  and  **  had 
made  no  sign."  They  could  get  no  answer 
from  him;  and  yet  at  the  very  same  time 
that  he  was  refusing  to  give  the  required 
information,  or  any  inkling  of  it,  there  was 
conveyed  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
information,  as  they  were  called,  a  state- 
ment of  all  that  they  desired  to  know.  Now 
he  certainly  did  think  it  was  a  little  too 
hard  that  Members  of  that  House  should 
ask  for  important  information,  and  be  re- 
fused; and  that  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  urging  their  ineffectual  solicitations, 
somebody  in  office  should  communicate  the 
required  information  to  the  public  by  means 
of  the  press.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  some  censure  was  fairly  attachable 
to  the  Government  from  this  transac- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  to  bring  any 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
he  was  sure  would  not  refuse  to  impart 
to  Members  in  that  House  information 
which  they  were  most  anxious  to  possess, 
while  he  knew  that  permission  had  been 
given  to  make  that  information  public 
through  other  channels;  but  he  certainly 
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did  think  that  it  was  yerj  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  were  some  subordinates 
in  office  who  took  a  different  view  of  the 
case  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
pursued  a  different  course.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  the  intimation  which  he  had 
received  in  the  manner  he  mentioned, 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  that  the  al- 
terations to  be  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  resolutions  of  last 
year,  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  had  proved  to  be — that 
the  alteration  would  have  been  for  the  bet- 
ter— that  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
as  it  was  called,  would  have  been  taken; 
and  if  this  had  been  the  case^he  should 
have  felt  but  little  difficulty  in  closing  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  informed  them  that  day 
that  he  had  already  made  arrangements, 
or  had  the  prospect  of  making  arrange- 
ments, not  by  a  loose  communication  from 
Mr.  Bancroft,  but  by  a  formal  agreement 
with  the  American  Government,  for  a  com- 
mutation of  commercial  restrictions — for 
a  fair  and  equitable  exchange  of  advan- 
tages, whereby  there  should  be  given  to 
this  country  an  adequate  exchange  for 
making  our  coasting  trade  wholly  or  par- 
tially free  to  American  ships — he  should 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciple, at  least,  of  that  arrangement.  But  the 
whole  case,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  arranged  it,  stood  in  this  way — that 
there  was  no  reciprocity  at  all  in  it.  We 
stripped  ourselves  of  the  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  our  own  coasts  and  colo- 
nies; we  were  to  surrender,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  all  other  nations  the  privi- 
lege which  we  now  exclusively  possessed, 
of  carrying  that  colonial  and  coasting  trade, 
only  limited  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  exchange  for  what  ?  For 
the  vague  expectation  that  we  might  here- 
after receive  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment something  of  adequate  value — some- 
thing equal  to  what  it  was  proposed  to  sur- 
render. But  even  this  vague  expectation 
of  some  return  for  our  concessions  was 
limited  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  partici- 
pation in  the  coasting  trade  of  America. 
He  could  have  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  proposal  with  a  disposition  to  enter- 
tain it  if  the  House  had  been  asked  to  con- 
cede to  America  the  right  of  trading  on 
the  coasts  of  this  country,  in  considera- 
tion of  our  receiving  the  right  of  trading 
throughout  the  American  coast — from  the 
eastern  coasts  to  California,  a  distance  of 
10,000  miles — which  at  present  English 


merchants  were  debarred  from.  Th  s 
would  have  been  a  fair  arrangement;  but 
the  measure  now  proposed  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  was  intended  that  we  should 
concede  everything  without  receiving  any 
positive  assurance  even  of  the  smallest  con- 
cession on  the  other  side.  We  proposed 
to  abandon  the  long-established  system 
of  our  navigation  laws,  our  coasting  trade, 
and  our  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  to  let 
all  foreign  nations — not  America  alone — 
compete  therein  on  equal  terms  with  our 
own  shipping;  France,  HoUand,  Spain, 
and  all  other  commercial  States,  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  this 
carrying  trade,  hitherto  exclusively  our 
own,  upon  the  mere  expectation  that  they 
would  exercise  a  similar  liberality  to  us. 
But  they  had  no  means  of  giving  to  us 
equivalent  advantages.  What  nation  could 
give  us  any  equivalent  for  our  colonial 
trade  ?  Could  France,  for  example  ?  He 
doubted  if  she  would  ever  yield  to  us  the 
intercourse  with  the  few  colonies  she  pos- 
sessed. But,  then,  we  were  to  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right,  if  other  nations  did 
not  follow  our  example,  and  imitate  our 
spirit  of  concession — to  adopt  retaliatory 
measures  with  respect  to  them — if  Her 
Majesty  should  be  advised  to  do  so.  This 
was  at  once  a  vicious  and  a  danger- 
ous provision  in  the  present  measure. 
Take  an  illustration  of  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  this  provision.  He  would  as- 
sume that  we  gave  to  France,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  the  privilege  of  trading 
to  our  coasts  and  colonies.  France  re- 
fused, on  the  other  hand,  to  concede  simi- 
lar privileges.  We  say,  "  We  will  retali- 
ate, and  we  will  take  from  you  what  we 
have  conceded  to  all  other  nations.'*  But 
what  would  France  say  in  reply  ?  Why, 
"  according  to  your  own  confession,  you 
took  off  these  restrictions  for  your  own 
benefit;  it  is,  therefore,  not  right  for  you 
to  say  to  us,  that  because  we  do  not  think 
as  you  do,  you  will  make  an  exception  in 
our  case  in  your  system  of  trade  with  fo- 
reign nations.  Other  nations  may  choose 
to  make  concessions  to  your  free-trade 
doctrines,  but  we  are  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect our  navigation  and  our  own  commerce, 
and  when  you  propose  to  establish  a  differ- 
ence between  us  and  other  maritime  States, 
in  your  commercial  regulations,  you  are  as- 
suming a  position  unfriendly  and  offensive  to 
us.  He  only  mentioned  this  to  show  the 
inconvenience  of  the  course  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Such  a 
proceeding   as    this   would  be  neither  a 
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wise  nor  a  prudent  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  France  was  a  high- 
spirited  and  very  sensitive  nation;  and, 
by  the  by,  she  had  not  made  the  smallest 
concession  either  to  our  principles  of  free 
trade  or  free  navigation.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  even  now  taking  steps  of  the  most 
stringent  character  for  the  protection  of 
her  own  navigation  and  her  own  internal 
industry:  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which 
no  political  economist  of  the  smallest  libe- 
rality of  principle  would  approve.  This 
would  indicate  the  spint  in  which  they 
might  expect  to  be  met  upon  this  question 
by  France.  If  the  House  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  took  the  other  course  re- 
commended by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  of  ne- 
gotiating with  other  States  on  the  princi- 
ple of  conceding  in  proportion  as  an  equi- 
valent was  offered,  there  might  be  no 
objection  to  the  relaxation  of  the  laws.  But 
the  course  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  so  vicious,  and  so  full  of  danger,  so 
liable  to  create  disputes,  and  lead  to  ani- 
mosities between  this  country  and  other 
States,  that  when  it  came  to  be  discussed 
in  that  House,  he  should  feel  bound  to  offer 
it  his  most  decided  opposition.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion, and  laid  great  stress  on  the  point,  as 
favourable  to  his  argument,  the  assertion 
that  the  measure  would  be  of  advantage  to 
our  colonies,  and  was  desired  by  them.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  solemnly  warned  us 
not  to  exasperate  the  colonies  by  refusing 
to  agree  to  his  proposition.  He  asked  us, 
•*  Will  you  venture  to  exasperate  the  colo- 
nies by  continuing  the  navigation  laws  ?  " 
Was  it  really  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  friends  who  exhorted  us  thus  not  to  ex- 
asperate the  colonics  ?  Did  the  present 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  pretend  to  say  this; 
they  who,  in  fact,  had  themselves  driven 
the  colonies  to  exasperation,  who  had 
never  shown  any  compassion  for  the 
colonies,  and  who,  in  the  hour  of  the  colo- 
nies' distress,  had  passed  an  Act  which 
consummated  their  ruin  ?  If  the  Govern- 
ment really  feared  the  consequence  of  ex- 
asperating the  colonics,  let  them  undo 
what  they  had  done.  Let  them  give  them 
that  just  measure  of  protection  which  was 
due  to  them,  not  only  for  their  own  inte- 
rests, but  for  the  greater  interests  of  hu- 
manity. But  when  the  House  remembered 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  one 
who  was  now  no  more  (Lord  G.  Bentinck) 
to  induce  the  Government  to  relax  their 
measures  against  the  colonics,  and  to  give 


them  a  relief,  compared  with  which  the 
present  measure  was  a  mere  trifle — and 
when  the  House  remembered  the  conduct 
of  Government  on  those  occasions — it  was 
impossible  not  to  treat  with  ridicule  their 
appeals  to  the  House  not  to  exasperate  the 
colonies.  But  Government  showed  no 
mercy  to  the  colonies;  they  contemplated 
their  losses  with  indifference,  and  the  mis- 
chief they  had  inflicted  upon  them  could  in 
no  degree  be  repaired  by  relaxing  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  introduced  the  case  of  the  colonies 
with  fairness.  He  had  only  told  the 
House  half  the  story.  To  persuade  the 
House  to  abandon  the  principle  of  the 
navigation*  laws,  he  had  not  thought  it 
beneath  the  subject  to  lay  stress  on  an 
extract  from  the  ledger  of  some  mer- 
cantile firm — Messrs.  Young  and  Knapp, 
he  believed.  [Mr.  Labocchere  :  It  came 
from  Lord  Elgin.]  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ascribes  it  to  Lord  Elgin.  But 
what  did  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Young 
and  Knapp  weigh,  even  when  inclosed 
in  a  letter  from  Lord  Elgin,  when 
placed  in  the  scale  against  the  navigation 
laws?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
omitted  all  mention  of  that  part  of  the 
question  which  went  to  prove  that  the  re- 
monstrances from  Canada  had  for  their 
foundation  the  complaint  that  Government 
had  taken  away  all  protection  from  Canada. 
They  said,  **  We  will  be  satisfied  without  the 
proposed  change  if  you  give  us  back  our  5s. 
protection."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should,  in  fairness,  have  stated  the  fact, 
that  the  remonstrances  referred  to  were 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  Canadians 
had  been  deprived  of  protective  duties. 
So  it  followed  that  if  you  restored  the  pro- 
tective duties  the  Canadians  would  not  be 
very  strong  on  the  subject  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  There  was  another  point  wor- 
thy of  remark  :  the  reply  of  Lord  Grey  to 
the  communications  of  Lord  Elgin,  in  the 
papers  before  the  House,  was  confined  to 
the  last  remonstrance  transmitted  from 
Canada;  this  had  received  his  entire  ap- 
proval, while  the  other  remonstrances  in 
which  protection  was  so  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  distinctly  connected  with  the 
removal  of  the  navigation  laws,  were  ap- 
parently unnoticed.  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
were  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  these  laws. 
But  this  was  not  the  fact,  as  later  infor- 
mation would  prove  that  the  repeal  was 
not  generally  supported  by  the  people  of 
Canada.     Had  Government  paid  attention 
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to  the  wishes  of  the  colonies — had  they 
done  all  they  could  not  to  exasperate  them 
— then  they  would  have  paid  attention  to 
the  first  remonstrance  which  they  received, 
and  which  embraced  the  subject  of  the 
protecting  duties.  After  all,  he  (Mr.  Her- 
ries)  might  be  permitted  to  observe,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted  that 
the  question  involved  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  navigation  laws,  which  rested 
entirely  on  the  ground  of  protection  to 
our  mercantile  shipping,  for  the  sake  of 
its  utility  to  our  naval  power — the  opposi- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  propo- 
sition would  be  placed  on  that  ground.  It 
was  absurd  to  pretend  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  purely  mercantile  character — a 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  balance 
of  profit  and  loss  in  the  ledger.  They 
were  asked  to  consent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  established  principles  upon  which 
the  navigation  laws  were  based,  on  the 
ground  that  the  consumer  would  be  able 
to  purchase  articles  at  a  reduced  price  if 
they  agreed  to  repeal  these  laws.  The 
main  part  of  the  question  had  been  blinked, 
namely,  the  use  and  intention  of  the  navi- 
gation law*— why  they  were  created,  and 
why  they  were  maintained.  He  (Mr. 
Henries)  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
version  of  their  history  given  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for  Stoke, 
Mr.  Ricardo.  No  doubt  he  had  given  it  in 
a  very  amusing  manner,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fun  in  it ;  but  he  could  not 
assent  to  many  of  the  propositions  and 
statements  of  facts  which  it  exhibited. 
They  need  not  go  back  so  far  as  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  for  the  history  of  them, 
nor  even  to  that  of  Cromwell  for  authori- 
ties in  support  of  them:  let  them  refer  to  au- 
thorities within  the  period  when  the  naviga- 
tion laws  became  such  as  they  are — let  them 
consider  the  persons  who,  viewing  all  the 
considerations  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  held  in  the  balance — men  who, 
having  directed  their  minds  to  all  the 
topics  which  were  now  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  the  case  for  the  proposed 
reveraal  of  these  laws,  still  came  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  the  balance  of 
reasons  greatly  preponderated  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  our  navigation  system. 
The  supporters  of  this  measure  must  first 
dispose  of  a  vast  mass  of  authorities  in  fa- 
vour of  that  opinion,  before  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  present  state  of  these  laws  would  be 
fairly  counterbalanced  by  any  such  small  be- 
nefits as  might  accrue  from  the  propositions 
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of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would  now 
venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  other  authorities  on  this  subject, 
which  did  not  yet  appear  to  have  received 
all  the  attention  they  deserved  from  this 
House.  He  did  not  now  refer  to  the  many 
great  men  and  many  philosophers  whom 
he  might  have  quoted  as  having  maturely 
and  fully  weighed  and  studied  this  ques- 
tion, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
laws,  maugre  all  the  objections  that  could 
be  urged  against  them,  still  constituted  a 
system  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  He 
would  pass  from  the  great  authorities  of 
this  country  to  the  remarkable  declara- 
tions of  several  very  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  No  man  would  deny  to 
Washington  the  credit  for  great  wisdom. 
He  weighed  this  very  question  in  his  saga- 
cious mind  with  the  utmost  care,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  navigation  laws 
ought  to  be  maintained  for  the  advantage 
of  the  nation  over  whose  destinies  he 
had  exercised  so  important  an  influence. 
What  did  he  say  on  this  subject  ? — 

"  I  recommend  it  to  your  serious  reflection 
how  far,  and  in  what  mode,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  guard  against  embarrassment  fiK>m  these  con- 
tingencies, by  such  encouragements  to  our  own 
navigation  as  will  render  our  commerce  and  agri- 
culture less  dependent  on  foreign  bottoms,  wUch 
may  Ml  us  in  the  very  moment  most  interesting 
to  both  of  these  great  objects.  Our  fisheries,  and 
the  transportation  of  our  own  produce,  offer  us 
abundant  means  for  guarding  ourselves  against 
this  evil." 

He  would  next  cite  the  opinion  of  another 
great  American  authority,  Mr.  Madison, 
whose  opinion  on  the  question  was  entitled 
to  very  great  respect.  His  opinion  was — 
"  If  it  is  expedient  for  America  to  have  vesseli 
employed  in  commerce  at  all,  it  will  be  proper 
that  she  have  enough  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
intended  ;  to  form  a  school  for  seamen,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  navy,  and  be  able  to  support  her- 
self against  the  interference  of  foreigners.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  weight  in  the  observa- 
tions that  the  duty  we  are  about  to  lay  on  in 
favour  of  American  vessels  is  a  burden  on  the 
community,  and  particularly  oppressive  to  some 
parts  ;  but,  if  there  were,  it  may  be  a  burden  of 
that  kind  which  will  ultimately  save  us  from  one 
that  is  greater." 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  opinion  of  one 
nearer  home,  and  of  much  more  modem 
date,  but  scarcely  less  entitled  to  attention 
and  respect;  he  meant  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume).  He 
held  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  a  very 
great  authority  on  this  and  other  ques- 
tions, and  he  would  read  a  passage  from 
the  report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Light 
Dues,  because  it  eipi-essed  such  excellent 
2A 
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sentiments,  and  was  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  favour  of  protection.  He  helieved 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been,  about  the 
year  1845,  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
of  this  House  with  respect  to  light-houses; 
and  his  report  contained  sentiments  so  well 
expressed,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  re- 
specting the  effect  of  the  existing  system 
of  preference  and  protection  to  British 
shipping  and  seamen,  that  he  (Mr.  Herries) 
hoped  he  would  bo  excused  if  he  ventured 
to  read  a  passge  or  two  from  it  to  the 
House : — 

"  Tour  Committee  is  most  anxious  to  submit 
to  the  House  the  claims  of  the  coasting  trade  to 
immediate  relief,  not  only  on  economical  but  on 
political  grounds  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  this  country." 

He  (Mr.  Herries)  was  astonished  to  find  this 
still  regarded  in  any  quarter  as  a  contested 
point  (however  weak  the  contest  might  be 
upon  the  other  side)  whether  the  commercial 
marine  of  this  country  really  was  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime  su- 
premacy. He  (Mr.  Herries)  should  have 
said  a  few  years  ago — if  he  had  heard  any 
Ministry,  and  more  especially  the  present 
occupants  of  power,  attempt  to  controvert 
what  was  almost  axiomatic — that  a  mer- 
cantile marine  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance as  a  nursery  for  replenishing,  from 
time  to  time,  our  national  Navy — that  it 
was  evidence  of  something  little  short  of 
infatuation  and  insanity.  However,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  this — one  would 
almost  have  thought  self-evident — truth 
appeared,  now-a-days,  to  be  disputed  by 
many  persons.  The  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Hume),  however,  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  such  purblind  individuals ;  for 
in  the  Light  House  Committee's  Report 
he  proceeded: — 

"  The  great  support  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  the  facility  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  hardy  seamen  from  the  mercantile 
shipping,  whenever  required  for  the  service  of  the 
Navy.  Great  Britain  has  had  several  branches  of 
commerce — the  nursery  of  that  hardy  race  which 
have  so  ably  maintained  the  honour  and  power  of 
the  country  on  that  element  where  her  force  has 
been — and  we  trust  is  destined  long  to  continue — 
paramount ;  but  the  earliest  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment is  requisite  to  obviate  the  results  that  may 
take  place,  from  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
the  world  by  the  introduction  of  steam  ;  and,  in 
our  own  country  in  particular,  amongst  the  coast- 
ing shipping.  Tour  Committee  are  the  more 
anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
this  important  subject,  because  some  other 
branches  of  our  trade,  which  have  hitherto 
supplied  the  hardiest  of  our  sailors,  liave  of  late 
years  considerably  diminished,  from  various  causes 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  From  our  colo- 
nial trade  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  we  have 


had,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  a  supply  of  sea- 
men ;  but  the  Greenland  and  the  South  Sea  fish- 
eries, the  Baltic  trade,  the  Newfoundland,  and, 
beyond  all  others,  the  coasting  trade,  have  sup- 
plied the  hardiest  of  our  sailors  ;  and  a  decrease  of 
the  supply  from  those  sources  must  undoubtedly 
affect  the  future  manning  of  the  Navy,  and  con- 
sequently lessen  the  naval  power  of  of  the  country. 
•  •  •  From  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  coasting  trade,  which  has,  beyond  all 
other  trades,  afforded  to  the  Navy  the  largest 
supply  of  the  hardiest  of  our  seamen,  is  likely  to 
decrease,  unless  Parliament  shall  adopt  timely 
me<asures  to  protect  it." 

Here  they  had  the  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr. 
Hume)  before  them  in  the  character  of  a 
protectionist.  [Mr.  Hume:  No,  no!] 
Yes,  he  here  avowed  himself  a  protection- 
ist. **  Protection  "  was  a  word  which  they 
rather  liked  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House;  ^and  he  (Mr.  Herries)  was  glad  to 
hear  it  from  the  mouth  of  such  an  authoritj 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
admitted  to  be  in  that  House  upon  such 
questions.  He  would  not  now  detain  the 
House  by  going  into  a  detailed  argument 
on  the  subject  of  this  measure ;  he  would 
defer  discussing  details  to  a  subsequent 
stage ;  but  he  would  very  shortly  state  the 
grounds  upon  which,  so  far  as  he  could 
form  a  judgment  upon  it,  the  House  must 
ultimately  form  its  decision  with  respect  to 
the  measure  of  the  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  speech,  had  stated  that  the  principle  of 
the  navigation  laws  was  to  be  modifi^; 
but,  according  to  this  measure,  the  prin- 
ciple would  not  be  modified  but  abolished. 
The  main  points  on  which  he,  for  one, 
should  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  be 
framed  on  the  resolutions  before  the  Com- 
mittee were  these :  first,  he  would  not  ad- 
mit other  countries  to  an  unrestricted  car- 
rying trade  between  this  kingdom  and  our 
colonies,  and  between  one  colony  and  an- 
other. He  contended  that  the  excluaive 
possession  of  this  purely  domestic  trade 
was  indispensable  to  the  commercial  and 
maritime  interests  of  this  empire.  No 
foreign  nation  could  upon  any  pretext  as- 
sert a  right  to  a  participation  in  it.  It 
was  no  question  of  justice  between  nation 
and  nation.  As  matter  of  bargain,  there 
existed  none  that  could  give  us  an  equiva- 
lent for  it.  Mr.  Huskisson  maintained 
the  principle  on  the  highest  grounds — 
namely,  that  no  nation  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  our  home  trade,  or  our  trade 
with  our  own  colonies.  We  should  only 
admit  other  nations  as  we  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  our  own  interest,  if  ever  it 
could  be  made  to  appear  to  be  00.     If 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  they 
should  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure,  could  show  him  what 
would  he  the  difference  of  freight  hy  ad- 
mitting the  foreigner  to  heat  down  the 
English  shipowner  to  a  level  with  theirs ; 
if  the  advantage  to  the  consumer  hy  such 
a  process  could  he  shown  to  he  such  that 
it  would  he  equivalent  to  a  great  national 
advantage;  it  might  in  that  case,  at  least, 
he  fitting  to  put  it  into  the  halance  against 
the  other  national  motives  for  sustaining 
the  navigation  laws.  But  when  the  amount 
of  these  supposed  gains  was  fairly  tested 
even  hy  the  evidence  hefore  the  House, 
which  had  heen  got  up  to  exaggerate  it, 
the  result  would  he  found  miserably  insuffi- 
cient to  support  the  case.  It  was  to  he 
observed  also,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
aggregate  saving  to  the  capital  employed 
in  commerce  by  the  expected  diminution  of 
freights,  there  existed  no  probability  that 
any  part  of  the  benefit  would  find  its  way 
to  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.  The  con- 
sumer was  indeed  made  the  stalking-horse 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  change;  but  if  any 
one  would  calculate  the  effect  of  the  possi- 
ble reduction  of  the  freight  upon  any  of 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in  the 
retail  trade,  he  would  find  that  the  profit 
which  the  capitalist  might  have  made  in 
the  gross,  would  have  vanished  entirely,  oi* 
have  been  reduced  to  the  most  minute  frac- 
tion, before  they  reached  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  It  was  thus  that  what  appear- 
ed to  be  a  considerable  gain,  when  com- 
puted upon  the  gross  amount  of  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  any  one  branch  of  im- 
ports, proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to 
the  consumer,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  whole  measure  was  de- 
signed. He  then  came  to  the  second  point, 
namely,  that  of  the  long  voyage.  He 
would  not  stop  on  this  occasion  to  notice 
the  objection  urged  on  the  score  of  some 
occasional  and  mostly  trifling  inconveniences 
arising  out  of  our  strict  prohibition  to  re- 
ceive from  Europe  any  goods  imported 
thither  from  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  main  object  was,  to  secure  to 
Siis  country,  in  its  intercourse  with  the 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  exclu- 
sive carrying  of  the  bulky  articles  import- 
ed from  thence.  This  was  a  matter  en- 
tirely between  us  and  the  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  with  which  we  traded. 
No  European  nation  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  All  other  States  might  make 
the  same  regulations  for  themselves.  But 
England  h^»  in  »  peculiar  degree,  the 


power  of  securing  to  herself  the  advantages 
of  them,  and  of  constituting  herself  thereby 
the  emporium  of  the  world.  For  the  sake 
of  our  navigation  and  that  of  the  immense 
interests  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  position,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
principle  of  the  long- voyage  clauses  of  the 
Navigation  Acts  should  be  upheld.  On 
that  point,  therefore,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  concessions,  except 
such  as  might  serve  to  obviate  some  ano- 
malous obstruction,  and  perhaps  to  take 
off  altogether  from  some  minor  articles  of 
importation  from  the  East,  restrictions 
which  create  inconvenience  to  trade,  with- 
out procuring  corresponding  advantages  to 
our  navigation.  With  respect  to  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  European 
nations,  the  existing  treaties  of  reciprocity 
had  settled  most  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing it.  What  remained  in  dispute  should 
be  provided  for,  not  by  a  spontaneous 
abandonment  of  the  navigation  laws  on 
our  part,  but  by  mutual  concessions  and 
amicable  agreements.  These  were  of  a 
different  character  from  our  colonial  inter- 
course and  our  eastern  commerce,  in  which 
no  other  European  Power  ought  to  inter- 
fere. He  was  unwilling  to  say  much  more 
on  this  subject;  but  as  America  had  so 
often  been  referred  to  in  these  discus- 
sions, he  would  remind  the  House  of  the 
advice  given  on  one  occasion  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  when  speaking  of  that  nation ;  and 
he  wished  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  so  often 
declared  they  had  so  much  respect  for  that 
departed  statesman,  would  adhere  more 
to  the  principles  he  had  laid  down.  Mr. 
Huskisson  showed  how  firmly  he  could 
resist  a  spirit  that  sometimes  existed  on 
their  part,  of  asking  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to.  They  could  not  forget  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  H.  Gallatin.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
said,  that — 

"  When  he  was  speaking  of  America  in  a  Bri- 
tish Iloase  of  Commons,  it  was  not  improper  to 
say  that  in  npttera  of  navigation  there  existed 
toward  us  a  spirit  of  rivalry — a  spirit  which  he 
did  not  blame,  but  which  should  make  him  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  America." 

Now,  there  was  one  feature  in  the  pro- 
position of  Her  Majesty *s  Mimsters  which 
presented  a  danger,  which  he  could  not 
help  forwarning  them  would  lead  to  ex- 
tensive evil.  He  had  ventured  to  point 
out  to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  according  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
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legislation,  the  foreign  navigation  would 
have  every  advantage  now  belonging,  to 
a  British  ship,  except  in  the  coasting 
trade,  which  exception  was  now  made  still 
narrower.  In  every  other  part  of  the 
world  the  foreigner  would  have  the  same 
advantage.  Look  at  the  case  of  the  British 
registered  ship.  On  what  ground  was  it 
likely  that  any  man  would  embark  his 
capital  in  British  shipbuilding,  if  he  foomd 
he  could  work  out  the  same  objects  with  a 
foreign-built  ship  as  with  a  British-built 
vessel;  and  if  he  knew  that,  with  a  foreign 
ship,  he  would  not  have  to  sustain  those 
disadvantages  of  navigation  and  crew, 
which  were  still  to  be  attached  to  Bri- 
tish-built ships  ?  What  was  there,  then, 
to  prevent  the  enterprise  of  the  British 
capitalist  (that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
pervaded  every  quarter  of  the  globe) — 
from  transferring  his  capital  from  that 
which  was  the  least  advantageous  invest- 
ment to  that  which  was  most  advantageous, 
and  to  employ  the  foreign  ship  and  crew 
as  the  cheaper  instrument,  in  lieu  of  the 
British  as  the  more  costly  one,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  trade  ?  He  asked  whether 
it  could  reasonably  bo  expected  that  the 
mere  spirit  of  patriotism  would  induce  the 
capitalist  to  give  the  preference  to  British 
ships  and  British  artisans  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? It  was  putting  patriotism 
to  too  great  a  trial.  But  he  was  not  in- 
dulging in  a  bare  supposition  when  he  took 
this  view  of  the  subject.  There  existed 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  these  alterations 
m  our  navigation  laws  to  produce  the  effect 
he  pointed  out.  In  an  answer  from  one 
of  our  consuls  abroad  to  those  insidious 
questions  which  were  circulated  from  the 
authorities  at  home  (for  the  purpose  of 
detracting  from  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish seaman,  and  lowering  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world  the  reputation  of  a  class 
of  which  wc  ought  above  all  others  to  be 
proud),  the  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  that 
British  capital  is  passing  rapidly  into  the 
employment  of  foreign  shipping,  as  an  in- 
vestment, in  the  Northern  States  with 
which  we  have  treaties  of  reciprocity. 
Mr.  Herstlet,  the  vice-consul  at  Memel, 
says  that  one  of  the  motives  for  some  of 
the  complaints  against  tho  navigation  laws 
by  parties  at  home,  is  the  great  and  in- 
creasing investment  by  British  capitalists 
in  foreign  ships,  as  owners  or  part  owners 
in  the  Baltic  trade.  This  was  the  best 
answer  to  those  who  affected  to  deride  the 
supposition  that  the  British  owner  might 
be  induced,  not  only  by  the  greater  cheap- 


ness of  the  foreign  ship,  but  by  the  oner- 
ous condition  attached  to  the  British  ship, 
from  which  the  other  was  quite  free,  to 
transfer  his  capital  to  foreign  ports,  and 
pursue  his  trade  with  foreign  -seamen. 
But  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  attend  to 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  they  would  find  persons  of 
no  small  experience  declaring  that  if 
this  Act  passed,  their  capital  would  be 
transferred  to  other  countries.  Now,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  Mr. 
Money  Wigram.  But  what  did  be  say? 
Why,  he  said,  *•  Take  the  protection  away, 
and  I  will  go  to  New  York"  [••No!" 
from  the  Ministerial  side,]  He  (Mr.  Ber- 
ries) insisted  that  such  was  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Wigram 's  evidence;  but  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  by  searching  for  the  paa* 
sage.  He  had  limited  his  observations  on 
this  occasion  to  the  points  which  were  in- 
volved in  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and 
was  anxious  to  avoid  details  which  mast 
hereafter  enter  into  the  discussion.  Bat 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  thus 
much,  even  in  this  incipient  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Mover  of  it.  In  its  future  progress, 
it  should  have  his  firm  and  persevering  op- 
position. He  had  adverted  to  these  points 
— he  had  confined  himself  to  the  principle 
involved;  he  had  not  entered  into  detaib 
which  might  arise  in  the  discussion  of  this 
measure.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
suffer  even  this  incipient  stage  of  the  mea- 
sure to  pass  without  taking  the  notice  be 
had  done  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  espe- 
ciaUy  after  what  had  faUen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  should  offer  to  the 
future  stages  of  the  measure  every  opposi- 
tion in  his  power. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  said :  As  I  have 
found  there  exists  throughout  tho  country 
great  misapprehension  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  this  measure,  and  as  it  is  just  possible 
that  some  hon.  Members  in  the  House 
may  labour  under  the  same  misapprehen- 
sion; I  think  it  right  to  state  that  this 
question,  divesting  it  of  official  jargon,  in 
plain  honest  English  is  simply  Uiis — that 
it  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  measures  in- 
culcated by  the  Manchester  school,  the 
end  and  object  of  which  is  to  discharge  all 
British  labourers,  and  to  employ  for  the 
futuro  foreign  labourers.  Need  I  go 
through  the  details? — it  is  unnecessary. 
You  have  said,  you  will  admit  foreign  tim- 
ber instead  of  English  timber — ^you  have 
said,  you  will  admit  foreign  timber  sawyers 
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instead  of  English  timber  sawjers — you 
have  said,  you  will  admit  foreign  ship- 
wrights instead  of  English  shipwrights — 
indeed,  I  may  go  through  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  labour,  and  your  policy  will  apply 
to  all.  But  for  what  advantage  are  we  to 
make  all  these  changes  ?  Why,  for  the 
advantage  of  certain  mercantile  men  and 
Manchester  cotton-spinners.  It  will  not 
be  my  fault  if  the  country  does  not  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  this  question, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  question  merely  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  only  connected  with 
their  mercantile  marine,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  had  little  to  do; 
but  it,  in  fact,  affected  essentially  and 
much  more  deeply  the  class  of  labourers 
than  any  other  question  that  could  be 
brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  heard  many 
statements  made  in  that  House  which  had 
surprised  him;  but  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.   Gentleman   who  had   just   sat 
down  (Mr.  Drummond)  certainly  surprised 
him  very  much.     That  hon.    Gentleman 
bad  taken  upon  himself  to  say,  that  this 
was  the  last  of  a  series  of  measures  which 
had  been  inculcated  by  the  Manchester 
school;  and  he  had  ventured  to  say,  that 
all  of  those  measures  tended  to  injure  the 
labourers  of  this  country.     But  how  did 
the  hon.  Gentleman  reconcile  these  asser- 
tions with  the  general  complaint  of  those 
who  were  of  that  opinion,  who  told  them 
that  the  cost  of  food  was  reduced  by  this 
measure  ?     What  could  be  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  working  classes  than  that  food 
of  all  kinds  should  be  cheap  ?    [Mr.  Drum- 
mond :  Wages.]     Well,  he  would  come  to 
wages.     Until  a  few  days  ago,  wages  had 
not  been  reduced  that  he  had  heard  of. 
['*  Oh,  oh  !**]     In  the  country  districts  of 
the  south,   he  had    heard  that   morning 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  certainly; 
and  that  those  who  had  been  receiving  ds. 
per  week  were  now  receiving  8«.     This 
was  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers, whose  position  was  not  caused  by  the 
measures  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  by  measures  which  were  indepen- 
dent of  them.     But  what  was  it,  ho  would 
ask,  which  gave  wages  and  labour  to  the 
industrious  classes  ?     Why,  it  must  be  the 
increased  means  of  employment.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Mr.  Herries)  admitted  that  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world   so  well   calculated  to 
be  the  depot  of  the  world  as   England ; 
and  what  he  (Mr.   Hume)   would  aak. 


had    prevented  her    from   being    so,    so 
much  as  the  restrictive  laws  on  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  ?     Did  they  want 
proof  that  instead  of  capital  being  employ- 
ed  in  labour    here,     it    had  gone    else- 
where ?     Why,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  the  House  that  the  employment 
of  capital  was  so  restricted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  employ  the  capital  of  English- 
men to  carry  on  trade  elsewhere  !     What 
caused  that  capital  to  go  away  ?     It  was 
the  restrictive  operation  of  the  navigation 
laws.     That  capital,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said,  was  employed  in   building  ships  in 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  elsewhere;  but 
were  not  Russians  and  others  part  owners? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  truly  said,  that 
from  the  restricted  means  of  building  ships 
in   this  country — and  that  was  owing  to 
the  navigation  laws — our  merchant  ship- 
owners in  this  country  were  compelled  to 
obtain   a  cheaper    conveyance    for    their 
goods  elsewhere.     Now,  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,   every  one   of  his  arguments 
went  to  disprove  what  he  stated  !     What 
we  wanted  was,  that  the  English  merchant 
should  be  allowed  te  carry  goods  in  an 
English  ship  as  cheaply  as  in  the  bottoms 
of  any  other  country.     He  (Mr.    Hume) 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Herries) 
had  been  long  engaged  in  arguing  upon 
this  subject;  they  had  grown  grey  in  dis- 
cussing it;  yet  his  right  hon.  Friend  seemed 
to  stand  still,  and  to  abide  by  all  the  ob- 
solete doctrines  which  twenty  times  had 
been  refuted  in  that  House.    The  industry 
of  this  country  had  been  shackled  by  mono- 
polies; and  the  removal  of  every  monopoly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  must  tend  to  its  ad- 
vancement.    England,  which  was  blessed 
with  such  vast  resources  of  capital  and  la- 
bour to    employ,   had  nevertheless  been 
most  unfortunately  forced    to  expatriate 
her  capital  in   American,  Prussian,    and 
other  ships,  because  these  laws  were  in 
existence.     His  right  hon.  Friend  had  read 
an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
but  did  he  not  know  that  but  for  the  navi- 
gation  laws  the  American  navigation  would 
not  have  been  half  what  it  was  now  ?     He 
hailed  the  proposition  of  Her   Majesty's 
Government  as  one  of  the  means  of  here- 
after   reducing  the   impediments  to  the 
employment  of  capital,  the  improvement  of 
labour,  and  the  keeping  up  of  wages  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  this  country. 
The    right    hon.    Gentleman    said,    that 
France  had  yielded  nothing  to  us.    But 
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let  him  look  to  the  state  of  the  navy   of 
that  country.     France  had  decreased  that 
arm  of  power  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
that  decrease  was  likely  to  be  continued. 
The  fact   was,  that  wherever  the  blot  of 
monopoly  and  restriction  existed,    an  in- 
jury was  done  to    the   great  interests  of 
the    nation  if   competition    could   not  be 
brought   to   bear   against    them.      From 
that  cause  France  was  suffering;    and   if 
she  did  not  yield,  she  was  likely  to  suf- 
fer still  further  in    her  comm'ercial  navy. 
Their  conduct   was    not    an   example    to 
follow,  but  a  beacon  to  avoid.     He  hailed 
this  measure  as  pointing  to  good  results, 
and  leaving  our  merchants  and  our  ship- 
ping to  competition.     Again,  why  should 
not  the  colonies   send  to  the   best   mar- 
kets ?      Was  the   right   hon.    Gentleman 
afraid    of   English   capital    and   industry 
competing  with  the  foreigner  ?      All  the 
evidence    which    they   had   had  upstairs 
proved  that  if   they  removed    the  fetters 
which   prevented    the  proper   application 
of  capital    and    industry,    they    had  no- 
thing to  fear.      Let  English    ships  com- 
pete, and  he  would  ask  whether  there  was 
anything  to  prevent  our  navigation  being 
prosperous  ?    So   with   the    British   ship- 
wrights; they  would  not  be  injured.     All 
the  evidence  he  had  heard  was  to  the  con- 
trary.   Give  to  the  English  fair  scope  only 
for  their  enterprise.     If  there  were  any  re- 
strictions upon  the  British  shipowners,  let 
them  be  removed.     The  right  hon.  Gentle 
men  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  alluded  to  one 
evil,  which  he  had  stated,  and  which  was  a 
burden.     If  they  compelled  the  shipowner 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  apprentices, 
and  did  not  allow  him  to  man  his  ship  as 
he  thought  best,  that  grievance  ought  to 
be  removed.     What  was  there  to  prevent 
British  ships  and  English  shipowners  from 
competing  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ?   He 
would  not  for  a  moment  allow  any  inferio- 
rity on  the  part  of  his  countrymen;  but 
hon.    Gentlemen    seemed   to    think   that 
Englishmen  had  not  the  power  to  compete 
with  foreigners.     America,   it  was   said, 
did  not  respond  to  the  principle  laid  down. 
But  had  not  Mr.  Bancroft  (not,  he  sup- 
posed, by  an  act  of  his  own)  presented  a 
letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  telling  him  that 
every  concession,  and  every  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon   trade,  the  American  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  yield;  that  they 
were  prepared  to  give  perfect  reciprocity  ? 
Had  not  the  Americans  promised  recipro- 
city ?  [Mr.  Herries  :  It  has  not  yet  taken 
place.]    It  bad  not  taken  place  with  us. 


Let  us  set  the  example,  and  we  shoald 
obtain  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Herries)  had  read  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Light  Dues,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
the  chairman.     He  wished  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  bound  by  that  report, 
every  word  of  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
stand  by.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  got 
hold  of  the  word  **  protection,"  and  said, 
**  I  have  got  the  words  from  Mr.  Hume 
that  the  British   navigation  ought  to  be 
protected."     Now,  what  was  the  real  ob- 
ject of  this  expression  ?    Why,  it  had  re- 
ference to  light-houses;    and  the  House, 
from  this,  might  judge  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  found  him- 
self to  found  an  argument  upon  it.     At 
the  time  when  this  Select  Committee  was 
sitting,  there  was  a  new  competition  with 
the  coasting  trade  of  America.     That  com- 
petition was  the  competition  of  railroads 
against  the  coasting  trade;  and  the  report 
of  that  Committee  showed  that  the  coast- 
ing shipping  were  paying  five  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  their  freights,  in  light-dues, 
whilst  the  railroads  took  the  goods  without 
being  liable  to  any  portion  of  that  expen- 
diture; and  this  placed  the  coasting  trade 
in  a  greatly  inferior  position.     Had  that 
anything  to  do  with  the  navigation  laws, 
he  would  ask  ?  He  contended  that,  where- 
as up  to  the  present  moment,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  re- 
commendations  of  that   Committee,   still 
their  adoption  would  be  the  soundest  policy, 
especially  as  we  had  lost  the  southern  and 
the   northern  whale  fisheries,   and  other 
sources  of  enterprise.  That  Committee  had 
recommended  unanimously  that  every  im- 
pediment should  be  removed,  and  thus  that 
the  coasting  trade  should  be  protected  by 
being  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
carriers  of  goods  by  steam;  and  this  was 
the  matter  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attempted  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
navigation  laws.     He  was   satisfied  that 
the  day  was  come  when  every  man  should 
look  to  the  general  objects  of  legislation. 
He  wished  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the 
country  by  giving  scope  to  the  development 
of  capital  for  the  employment  of  our  la- 
bourers and  artisans;  and  he  hoped  that 
all  men  would  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  removing  all  trammels  upon  our  trade 
and  navigation.     It  had  been  proved  to  his 
mind  beyond  contradiction  that  the  naviga- 
tion  laws  had  been  productive  of  great 
evils.     He,  therefore,  considered  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  by  the  coarse  which 
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they  were  pursuing  (without  reference  to 
the  colonies)  were  doing  that  which  must 
tend  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this 
country  and  the  improvement  of  her  colo- 
nies. [CheersJ]  He  observed  that  cheer, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  must  join  with 
those  who  held  that  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  respect  to  our  colonies  had  de- 
stroyed millions  of  capital.  That  then,  was 
misgovernment;  but  here  was  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  removal  of  burdens,  and  that 
Gould  not  be  said  to  add  to  existing  evils. 
It  would  be  a  relief  if  the  whole  of  the 
world  would  compete  with  them.  The  co- 
lonists did  not  wish  to  be  restricted  by  any 
navigation  laws.  He  hoped  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would,  day  by  day, 
proceed  with  this  measure,  and  allow  the 
House  to  put  the  question  at  rest.  Whilst 
he  was  anxious  to  see  relief  given  to  the 
shipping  and  coasting  trade  in  respect  to 
the  navigation  laws,  ho  hoped  relief  would 
also  be  granted  them  from  the  burden  of 
light-dues.  He  was  equally  anxious  to  see 
a  proper  system  adopted  for  our  merchant 
seamen,  that  they  might  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  destitution  in  which  many  of 
them  now  were.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  they  mi^ht  safely  dispose  of 
the  navigation  laws;  they  could  then  legis- 
late on  light-house  duos,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
-the  shipping  interests. 

Mb.  BANKES  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  has 
put  a  question  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
nind  m€f^(Mr.  Drummond),  and  has  asked 
him  whether  the  low  price  of  food,  caused 
by  one  of  the  measures  included  in  this 
series,  has  not  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
labouring  classes  ?  But  I  will  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  ask  him 
of  what  avail  is  the  low  price  of  food  to 
the  labourer  who  has  got  no  money  to  buy 
it  ?  This  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  way  to 
look  at  the  question  ;  and,  I  think,  if  the 
hon.  Member  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  introduced  this 
measure,  he  would  have  been  struck  with 
that  portion  of  the  speech  in  which  he 
said  &at  the  labourers  of  America  were 
honest  and  diligent,  whilst  the  labourers  of 
this  country  were  of  a  very  opposite  des- 
cription— that,  in  fact,  they  formed  illegal 
combinations,  and  were  the  reverse  of  the 
diligent  and  praiseworthy  labourers  who 
were  to  be  found  in  America;  and  that, 
in  order  to  encourage  them,  he  was  about 
to  place    them  in  competition  with  fo- 


reigners. This  is,  I  think,  anything  but 
encouragement.  I  concur  with  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr. 
Drummond)  in  thinking  that  this  measure 
is  directed  against  the  labourers  of  the 
country,  who  will  be  the  principal  sufferers 
by  its  baneful  operation.  I  took  the  li- 
berty the  other  night,  when  speaking  of 
the  omissions  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
with  relation  to  the  labouring  classes,  to 
express  my  apprehension  that  the  Speech 
was  incorrect,  for  it  called  upon  us  to  ex- 
press our  satisfaction  at  the  state  of  labour 
and  employment  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercied  districts;  and  I  ventured  to 
call  on  any  hon.  Member  in  the  House  con- 
nected with  manufactures — either  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
or  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright) — to  say  whether  those  interests 
were  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  One 
Member  only  (Mr.  Henry)  responded  to  the 
call,  who  stated  that  he  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  large  condition — a  manufacturer 
in  Glasgow,  in  Manchester,  and  Belfast. 
[  Cries  of  **  No,  no  ! "]  I  am  told  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  I  am  incorrect  in  thus 
describing  the  hon.  Member;  then,  if  that 
be  so,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  be 
not  a  manufacturer,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  that  no  manufacturer  has  risen  in  his 
seat  to  contend  that  the  industrious  classes 
are  in  such  a  state  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity as  to  justify  us  in  expressing  satis- 
faction. It  is  true,  an  hon.  Gentleman 
did  address  us  on  this  subject.  I  allude 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz),  and  I  think  the  statements  which 
he  made  to  the  House  were  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  lead  us  to  think  we  were  incorrect 
when  we  hesitated  to  give  our  assent  to 
that  portion  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  we  were 
called  on  to  express  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  says  he  has  only  heard  within 
the  last  few  days,  for  the  first  time,  that 
wages  are  depreciated  in  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  in  England.  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  a  county  which  hai 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  allusion  in 
this  House  in  connexion  with  the  low  scale 
of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers. 
I  have  always  heard  those  statements  with 
regret,  and  I  could  not  deny  that  to  some 
extent,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
was  represented,  those  statements  were 
true;  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  might 
have  endeftTOured  in  my  own  county — lUi  I 
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hope  I  ever  shall — to  counteract  the  evil; 
hut  the  arguments  which  I  could  have  then 
used  are  taken  from  me  now,  hecause  the 
principle  is  to  be  adopted  of  free  trade  in 
everything — the  principle  of  huying  every- 
thing in  the  cheapest  market,  even  labour 
among  the  rest.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  behind  me  (Mr.  Drummond)  in 
thinking  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures, the  effect  of  which  is  to  depress 
still  more  the  condition  of  the  labounng 
classes.  With  respect  to  the  colonies,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  this 
measure  (Mr.  Labouohere)  tells  us  that 
they  will  derive  benefit  from  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  House;  but  will  that  propo- 
sition counterbalance  the  evil  of  your  past 
legislation  with  reference  to  the  colonies  ? 
Will  they  not  rather  wait  until  the  turn  in 
the  tide  of  public  opinion — a  turn  which  is 
rapidly  taking  place — for  that  more  effec- 
tual redress  which  this  House  will  be 
obliged  to  make  them  when  it  is  compelled, 
as  it  soon  will  be,  to  retrace  its  steps  ?  Sir, 
I  am  satisfied  that  in  voting  against  this 
proposition  I  shall  not  act  contrary  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  colonies,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  in  their  present  position 
they  would  rather  wait  for  that  change  of 
opinion  which  is  even  now  taking  place  in 
the  country,  and  which  has  already  made 
its  appearance  in  this  great  city.  I  ap- 
peal to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  ask 
any  tradesman  in  this  town  what  is  the 
condition  in  which  he  is  now  placed  ?  I 
venture  to  ask,  will  any  hon.  Member  con- 
nected with  trade  and  the  great  commer- 
cial operations  of  this  country  get  up  and 
say  that  the  traders  of  this  country  are  of 
opinion  that  free-trade  experiments  have 
had  a  successful  issue  ?  And,  Sir,  if  there 
is  this  change  of  opinion  on  the  ^  part  of 
those  engaged  in  commerce  in  this  city, 
may  I  not  venture  to  believe  that  the 
change  will  spread  throughout  the  king- 
dom, where  there  is  an  opinion  far  and 
wide  that  the  recent  legislation  of  this 
House  has  not  been  guided  by  sound 
policy,  and  that  we  are  approaching  the 
time  when  we  must  retrace  our  steps. 
And  I  will  also  appeal  to  any  Irish  Mem- 
ber to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  whether,  in 
Ireland,  there  is  the  same  opinion  now  in 
favour  of  free  trade  which  induced  them 
so  rashly  and  so  unhappily  to  give  their 
fatal  influence  in  carrymg  that  measure. 
These  are  the  sentiments  which  I  hold  in 
conformity  with  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  who  has  led  me 
to  b^liQVO  (h^^  be  bos    rightly  charac- 


terised this  measure  when  he  said  it  was 
the  latest  of  a  series,  the  end  and  object 
of  which  was  to  crush  and  depress  the 
labourer. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  that  when 
two  sides  of  an  assembly  like  that  declared 
such  very  opposite  opinions,  and  each  with 
such  decided  confidence  in  their  truth,  it 
almost  always  happened  that  some  princi- 
ple had  been  overlooked,  or  at  least  not 
fairly  explained  and  laid  open  in  the  arena 
of  contest.  He  apprehended  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  as  to  the  principle  which  his 
side  of  the  House  maintained.  In  simple 
words,  they  maintained  that  protection, 
come  from  what  side  it  would,  always 
meant  giving  a  shilling  for  sixpenny- 
worth  in  return.  On  that  fact  they  were 
ready  to  stake  any  credit  with  the  country 
which  they  possessed;  and  if  they  bad  any 
such  credit  (and  they  had  some),  it  was 
entirely  because  the  large  proportion  of  the 
country  had  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  that  principle.  They  did  not  believe 
that  to  give  a  shilling  to  receive  sixpence 
in  return  was,  or  could  be,  or  ever  was,  or 
ever  would  be,  either  sound  policy  or  sound 
commercial  wisdom.  When  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  spoke  of 
the  industry  of  the  country,  as  demand- 
ing protection  and  encouragement —  what 
they  really  meant  was,  to  prop  up  one  in- 
dustry by  taking  away  two  or  three  others. 
A  former  eminent  Member  of  that  House 
once  advised  his  son  to  take  a  wife,  and 
the  young  man  replied,  **  Willingly,  Sir; 
whose  wife  shall  I  take  ?"  In  the  same 
manner,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
talked  of  protecting  industry,  he  always 
asked  them  who  was  to  suffer?  The 
whole  question  resolved  itself  into  this: 
some  man's  industry  was  to  be  put  a  stop 
to,  in  order  to  increase  the  produce  of  some 
other  man's  industry,  with  the  tertium  quid 
of  something  being  taken  from  the  consumer 
besides.  Was  it  not  plain  that  every  om- 
nibus which  received  its  sixpenny  fare 
had  put  down  one  of  the  venerable  hackney* 
coachmen,  who  proposed  to  do  the  same 
work  for  1^.  6d,  Why  was  that  acquiesced 
in  by  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ?  Was  it 
not  because  they  had  a  consciousness  that 
that  shilling  saved  was  not  thrown  into  the 
river,  but  was  expended  in  some  industry 
or  other  ?  It  might  go  to  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  or  the  pastrycook ;  but  to  some  in- 
dustry or  other  it  was  sure  to  go;  and  this 
was  the  same  to  industry  in  the  aggregate 
as  if  it  went  to  the  industry  of  the  hackney* 
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coachman.  But  there  was  sometbing  more : 
the  man  who  went  to  the  butcher,   the 
grocer,  or  the  pastrycook,  got  something 
fbr  his  shilling;  in  the  other  case  he  did 
not.     It  was  that  which  made  the  differ- 
ence, and  turned  the  baUtnce  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  which  permitted  omnibusses  to 
run  about  our  streets,  and  put  down  all 
chance  of  a  successful  resistance  from  the 
hackney-coachmen.     Were  Gentlemen  op- 
posite to  ask  the  hackney-coachmen  them- 
selves if  there  was  any  propriety  in  put- 
ting down  omnibuses,  in  order  to  promote 
their  trade,  he  believed   they  would  de- 
mur; at  all  events,  if  asked  whether  they 
thought    there    was     any    chance    of   a 
successful  resistance   on    that  point,   the 
honest  fellows  would  rub  their  brows  and 
say,    **We  wish   that  we  may  get  it. 
He   would  invite  hon.   Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to   try  the  experiment  in  reference 
to  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
Let  them  say  to  those  classes,  "  You  have 
a  trade  which  cannot  live  by  itself;   but 
here  are  two  or  three  other  trades  which, 
if  put  down,  might  prop  up  yours  to  your 
satisfaction."     He  doubted  whether  they 
would  get  twenty  men  to  support  such  a 
proceeding ;    he    doubted    whether    men 
would  not  be  revolted  by  the  glaring  in- 
justice of  the  whole  proposal,  or,  if  not, 
by  the  utter  improbability  of   anything 
like  final  success.     It  was  said  that  we 
ought  not  to    encourage  foreign    labour. 
Neither  would  he  if  it  diminished  English 
labour.     He   hoped,   however,   that  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had    heard  this  debate, 
would  take  away  with   them  the   convic- 
tion  that   all   protection  for    the   encou- 
ragement of  English  labour   was  a   de- 
lusion  and    a    mistake.      Hon.    Gentle- 
men  contrived  to  forget    the  fact,  that 
wherever  they  apparently  increased  Eng- 
lish labour  in  one  direction,  they  infallibly 
(and  the  free-traders  were  there  ready  to 
prove  it),  diminished  and  destroyed  Eng- 
lish labour  in  some  other  direction.     If  the 
protectionists  could   prove   the  contrary, 
every  man  on  his   (Colonel  Thompson's) 
side  the  House — on   the  much-maligned 
free-trade  bench,  at  all  events — would  be 
ready  to  vote  with  them.     Sentiments  of 
this  kind  had  not  been  advanced  in  opposi- 
tion to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
every  time  that  protection  and  diminution 
of  labour  had  been  mentioned;  but  had  he 
had  charge  of  those  principles,  he  would 
have  had  a  man  stationed  on  that  bench, 
to  have  kept  sentry,  whose  duty  should 
hare  been,  every  time  these  deluaiTe  pre- 


texts were  put  forth,  to  have  demolished 
them,  as  he  might  readily  have  done,  by  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  first  principles  of  £ree 
trade.  He  would  apply  himself  only  to  one 
argument  more — the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  navigation  laws  for  the  sake  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  country.  The  principle  of 
this  was,  that  it  was  worth  whUe  to  give  a 
shilling  for  sixpenny  worth  in  return,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  mercantile 
marine  whence  to  take  sailors  for  the  Navy. 
If  any  Gentleman  would  close  with  them 
upon  that,  and  reduce  the  argument  for  the 
navigation  laws  to  saying  it  was  politic,  wise, 
and  necessary  to  do  this,  in  order  to  have 
sailors  for  the  Navy,  he  believed  the  ground 
of  debate  would  be  considerably  diminished. 
But  though  there  was  undeniably  a  con- 
nexion between  an  extensive  mercantile 
marine  and  a  naval  force,  that  was  not 
everything;  there  were  other  sources  on 
which  a  military  marine  must  depend.  It 
must  depend,  among  other  things,  on  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country.  If  they 
made  a  poor  country — ^if  they  took  the 
course  of  paying  everywhere  a  shilling  to 
get  sixpence  in  return,  he  knew  no  more 
ready  way  of  rendering  the  country  unable 
to  meet  the  expenditure  necessary  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  exertions.  Sailors  were  a 
great  deal,  but  not  everything;  they  might 
buy  even  a  sailor  too  dear;  and  it  was  not 
true  that  there  was  any  existing  connexion 
between  the  necessity  of  buying  sailors  at 
this  excessive  price,  and  the  having  a  navy 
manned  to  the  extent  which  was  demanded. 
But  naval  officers  were  better  able  than  he 
to  speak  on  this  subject;  and  he  would 
conclude,  by  pressing  on  the  House  to 
consider  whether  there  was  any  such  real 
and  absolute  necessity,  before  they  con- 
sented to  the  process  recommended  to  them, 
of  paying,  even  for  British  sailors,  at  the 
rate  of  a  shilling,  when  sixpence  was  to  be 
the  value  received  in  return.  He  assured 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  free-trade 
principles  did  not  rest  on  the  strength  of 
its  advocates  alone;  it  was  because  they 
had  the  advantage  in  the  country,  because 
the  majority  of  the  country  was  with  them 
in  their  opinions;  and  they  were  perfectly 
ready  to  bring  to  any  decision  that  {sight 
be  proposed  the  trial  of  their  strength. 
Hon.  (jentlemen  opposite  charged  them 
with  attending  meetings  in  connexion  with 
this  question.  Had  not  those  Gentlemen 
themselves  liberty  to  go  to  any  meetings 
they  pleased  ?  But  they  coitfd  not  bring 
forward  public  opinion  to  back  them  m  the 
free-traders  comd;    mid  hence  the  free* 
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traders  were  strong,  and  their  opponents 

Mb.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  refute  the  sordid  reasoning 
founded  upon  the  proposition  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  pay  a  shilling  for  what  could 
he  purchased  for  a  sixpence.  Great  as  was 
the  difference  that  existed  hetween  that 
and  the  other  side  of  the  House  upon  these 
suhjects,  he  did  not  apprehend  that,  to  the 
ahstract  proposition  alluded  to,  any  ohjec- 
tion  would  ho  made,  whatever  might  he 
said  as  to  its  application.  He  rose  rather 
to  correct  a  misrepresentation  made  hy  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume), 
and  thereby  deprive  him  of  an  argument 
upon  which  he  relied  with  confidence.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Mr.  Herries)  had  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  vice-consul  at  Mem  el, 
stating  that  British  capital  was,  in  certain 
places,  known  to  be  largely  embarked  in 
foreign  shipping.  Upon  this  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume)  had  commented  with 
great  but  premature  and  mistaken  tri- 
umph, and  had  said,  **  See  the  conse- 
quence of  these  absurd  navigation  laws.'* 
But  the  extract  read  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  did  not  state  generally  that  British 
capital  was  invested  abroad  in,  foreign 
shipping.  It  stated  that  this  was  the  case 
only  in  those  countries  in  which  recipro- 
city treaties  existed — and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  navigation  laws  did  not  in  reality 
operate.  That  is  to  say,  the  letter  of  the 
vice-consul  at  Memel  showed  that  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  navigation  laws  had 
been  relaxed,  the  consequences  which  the 
supporters  of  those  laws  contended  must 
result  from  their  relaxation  or  repeal,  had 
really  resulted.  Yet  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  without  exhibiting  that  lucidity 
for  which  his  speeches  were  characterised, 
had  managed  to  mistake  this  for  an  argu^ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  those  laws, 
although  it  was  restricted  to  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  navigation  laws  had  been 
relaxed.  He  would  just  remind  the  House 
of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Porter  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  confirmation  of  the  in- 
ference he  had  deduced  from  the  state- 
ment^n  question.  The  Committee  of  that 
House  had  drawn  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Porter  to  the  fact  that  British  shipping 
had  declined  rapidly  in  the  Northern  States 
of  Europe,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  it. 
He  replied,  that  •*  British  shipping  found 
more  profitjkble  occupation  elewhere" — 
and  that,  in  fact,  was  the  whole  question. 
British  shipping  could  not  compete  with 


the  shipping  of  those  northern  ports,  but 
was  driven  thence  to  the  colonial  and  the 
indirect  trade  of  this  country.  This  was  a 
question  of  vast  importance,  for  the  pro- 
fits of  all  shipowners  could  hot  be  greater 
than  the  general  profits  of  capital  in  this 
country.  If,  therefore,  the  profits  of  capital 
in  this  country  were  not  such  as  to  allow 
shipowners  to  engage  in  competition  with 
those  countries  in  which  they  were  allowed 
reciprocity  by  treaties,  it  followed  that  if 
the  whole  of  our  shipping  interest  were 
placed  upon  the  same  footing,  capital  would 
gradually  be  withdrawn  from  shipping  al- 
together, and  this  great  country  would  be- 
come in  a  large  measure  dependent  for  its 
shipping  upon  foreign  countries.  He  did 
not  intend,  however  (after  the  understand- 
ing that  had  been  entered  into)  to  go  into 
the  general  question  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  it  had  been 
generally  understood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate,  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be 
opposed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite— that 
the  details  of  the  measure  were  not  to  be 
discussed — and  that  the  conversation  would 
end  by  the  passing  of  the  resolutions,  the 
discussion  being  reserved  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  certainly  refrain  frool 
entering  into  any  details;  but  he  must  say, 
after  all  he  had  heard  from  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  he  was  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive the  principle  upon  which  they  found- 
ed their  opposition  to  the  present  measure. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  had  declared  that 
if  he  could  obtain  reciprocal  concessions 
from  foreign  countries,  he  should  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  concession  on  our 
part.  He  (Mr.  Herries)  had  declared  that 
if  the  coasting  trade  of  this  country  should 
be  relaxed,  he,  at  least,  would  not  oppose 
it  so  long  as  it  was  relaxed  by  the  United 
States.  The  hon.  Member  for  Westmore- 
land (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson),  when  the 
subject  was  last  under  discussion,  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  some  relaxation  of 
what  is  called  the  long  voyage.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  said  he  was  willing 
that  the  crews  of  British  ships  should  be 
composed  of  sailors  of  all  nations  of  the 
world.  Now,  with  all  these  relaxations* 
what  became  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Herries).  If  the  fundamental  principle 
meant  anything  at  all,  it  surely  meant  this 
— that  the  trade  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  confined  to  British  ships  and  British 
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sailors;  and  if  a  concession  was  made,  by 
which  foreign  ships  and  foreign  sailors 
would  be  permitted  to  trade  with  this  coun- 
try under  the  British  flag,  the  whole  fun- 
damental principle  was  abandoned.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  one  of  the 
main  arguments  to  be  considered  was,  the 
operation  of  such  a  measure  with  regard 
to  the  Royal  Navy.  He  (Mr.  Ricardo) 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Colonel  Thompson),  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  narrowed  down  to  proper 
limits.^  It  was  admitteid  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws  would  be  a  boon  to  com- 
merce. Then  the  whole  question  came  to 
this — would  that  relaxation  so  far  destroy 
the  Royal  Navy  as  to  render  it  less  able  to 
defend  the  country  ?  He  must  say  that 
this  came  rather  suspiciously  from  the 
shipowners,  who  were  chiefly  interested, 
as  they  imagined,  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  laws.  He,  however,  was  quite  wil- 
ling that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
take  that  ground;  but  if  he  did  take  that 
ground  let  the  question  be  narrowed  to 
that  ground,  and  let  the  House  consider 
whether  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
Navy  absolutely  depended  on  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  He  should  bo  fully  prepared 
to  discuss  that  question  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  would  not  now  enter  into  any 
detail,  but  would  simply  make  this  re- 
mark, that  if  that  be  the  case,  one  of  two 
things  must  follow — either  the  navigation 
laws  are  too  much  or  they  are  too  little  re- 
stricted. It  was  proved  in  evidence  before 
both  Committees  that  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  this  country  no  longer  retained 
that  superiority  for  which  it  was  once  so 
celebrated.  It  was  also  in  evidence — and 
there  were  British  merchants  around  him 
who  would  state  the  same  thing — that  the 
merchants  of  this  country  were  continually 
receiving  advices  from  their  correspondents 
not  to  ship  articles  in  British  bottoms  if 
they  could  obtain  foreign  bottoms.  Well, 
then,  hon.  Gentlemen  must  either  protect 
our  export  trade  as  well  as  our  import 
trade,  or  else  the  navigation  laws  were 
doing  a  positive  injury,  because  they  were 
making  the  shipowners  lean  upon  this  law 
and  trust  to  this  law,  which  burdened 
them  with  apprentices,  light -dues,  and 
other  imposts.  These  things  would  never 
have  existed  with  free  trade.  Could  any 
one  suppose  the  shipowners  would  have 
submitted  to  these  regulations  if  they  had 
not  been  answered,  **  See  how  we  are  pro- 
tecting you — we  are  giving  you  the  mono- 


poly of  the  carrying  trade — you  must 
therefore  not  complain  of  being  obliged  to 
take  apprentices  or  pay  light-dues.  Of 
course,  sooner  than  lose  what  they  con- 
sidered protection,  they  were  willing  to 
submit  to  these  things.  The  consequence 
was,  that  we  were  now  inferior  to  those 
nations  for  which  we  were  once  the  model; 
and  if  the  present  system  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  five  or  six  years 
longer,  the  same  Gentlemen  would  come 
and  say,  *'  You  must  not  take  away  our 
protection,  because,  see  how  the  tonnage 
of  England  has  fallen  off  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  countries;  we  cannot 
compete  with  them,  and  must  be  protected." 
In  fact,  every  year  they  would  require  more 
and  moro  protection,  and  as  the  system  of 
protection  went  on,  they  would  go  on  in- 
creasing in  inferiority,  and  every  inferiority 
would  be  an  excuse  for  restrictive  laws. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  accepting  an  inferiority,  and  en- 
deavouring to  bring  down  other  countries 
to  the  level  of  our  inferiority,  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  the 
level  of  our  superiors.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  say  to  the  shipowners,  "  Depend 
upon  yourselves — depend  upon  your  ener- 
gies as  Englishmen — depend  upon  the  re^ 
sources  of  this  country,  and  the  wealth 
which  commands  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and  do  not  trust  to  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment.** It  would  be  better  to  send  forth 
our  ships  free  as  the  winds  which  filled 
their  sails,  with  liberty  to  go  where  they 
would,  and  come  from  where  it  suited  them, 
than  to  start  them  from  our  ports  encum- 
bered with  the  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  chap- 
ter the  88th,  and  ballasted  with  twelve  vo- 
lumes of  Hertslett's  commercial  treaties. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  as 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  reso- 
lutions would  not  be  opposed,  he  should 
address  very  few  observations  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Ricardo),  had  asked 
what  was  required  by  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  measure.  He  (Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson)  could  make  a  very  short  answer 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  They  wanted  a 
valuable  consideration  for  those  commer- 
cial advantages  which  were  about  to  be 
surrendered  —  they  wanted  reciprocity. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  reminded  him 
that  on  a  former  occasion  he  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Thompson)  had  made  the  admission 
that  certain  concessions  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  commercial  interests  on  certain  arti- 
cles  connected    with   the   loog  Toyage, 
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What  he  said  on  that  occasion  he  was 
quite  willing  now  to  repeat — namely,  that 
there  were  some  articles — the  produce,  for 
instance,  of  South  America — which  might 
hj  a  custom-house  regulation  he  admitted 
into  consumption  in  this  country,  and  which 
would  give  facilities  to  our  commerce,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  principle  of  our  na- 
vigation laws.    That  opinion  he  still  main- 
tained; hut  ho  contended  there  was  no  in- 
consistency in  holding  that  opinion,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  a  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  main  principle 
of  our  navigation  laws.   The  hon.  Memher 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  stated  what  he 
(Mr.  Aid.   Thompson)  had  not  heard  be- 
fore, namely,  that  the  American  Minister 
had   signified    that   whatever    concession 
might  be  made  in  respect  to  our  navigation 
laws,  the  country  which  he  represented  was 
ready  fully  to  reciprocate  that  concession. 
But  he  (Mr.  Aid.   Thompson)   might  be 
allowed  to  ask  what  concession  could  the 
United  States  make  to  us  in  comparison 
with  the  great  advantages  we  were  about 
to  surrender  to  them  ?     And  by  the  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  it  should  be  remembered  that 
greater  advantages  were  now  proposed  to 
be  given  than  were  suggested  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  introduced  his  mea- 
sure in  the  course  of  the  last  Session. 
But  it  should  also  be  recollected  that  the 
talented  individual  who  now   represented 
the  United  States,  was  placed  in  very  diffe- 
rent circumstances  from  those  which  exist- 
ed in  March  last.      He   believed  it  was 
usual,  on  the  election  of  a  new  President, 
to  recall  the   Minister  appointed  by  his 
predecessor.     It  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  represented  a  President   and  a 
Government  entertaining  a  far  more  liberal 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  than 
President  Taylor.     He  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume this,  because  it  was  notorious  to  all 
that  it  was  on  the  principle  of  protection 
to  native  industry  that  General  Taylor  was 
elected  President  of  that  country,  and  the 
apprehension  existed  that  increased  duties 
would  be  proposed  by  President  Taylor. 
But  more — it  must  be  known  to  others  as 
well  as  himself,  who  had  large  transactions 
with  that  country,  that  there  was  a  gene- 
ral apprehension  with  I'fegard  to  the  con- 
tracts now  making,  that  only  the  goods 
already  imported  should  be  subject  to  the 
tariff  now  in  existence.     Let  the  House 
look  at  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  quite  clear  they  possessed  great  ad- 
vantages over  UB  wi^  respect  to  the  colo- 


nial trade,  and  with  respect  to  the  trans-* 
port  of  sugar  from  the  Havannah,  the 
Brazils,  and  Porto  Rico.  There  was  also 
much  valuable  trade  carried  on  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  If  the  pro- 
posed measure  were  adopted,  the  American 
ships  would  bring  tea  to  this  country 
which  they  had  received  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  ultimately  drive  out  of  the  Chi-r 
nese  market  British  manufactures.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Mr.  Herries)  had  clearly  proved  that 
although  freights  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  fall,  and  to  some  extent  benefit  the 
importer,  yet  that  the  great  object  which 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  had  in  view, 
namely,  to  cheapen  the  article  to  the  con- 
sumer, would  not  be  attained.  What  was 
the  system  upon  which  Spain  acted  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  her  colonial 
trade  ?  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lind- 
say, who  had  recently  addressed  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  That  gentleman 
said — 

*'  Some  time  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  two 
vessels  advertised  as  loading  for  Manilla.  They 
lay  contiguous  to  each  other — one  was  a  Spanish, 
the  other  was  a  British  ship.  The  latter  was,  in 
every  respect,  the  finer  vessel,  and,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  the  owners  offered  to  take  goods  by 
her  at  from  Ibt  to  ^bt,  per  ton  freight.  She  had, 
however,  very  few  on  board ;  whilst  the  Spanish 
ship  was  loading  bales,  boxes,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise  as  fast  as  it  could  be  stowed 
away  in  her  hold,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  every 
package  shipped  in  her  paid  n^ight  at  rates  ran- 
ging from  80«.  to  100«.  per  ton.  I  had  less  know- 
ledge then,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  There  must  be 
some  mistake  here.  A  splendid  British  ship,  in 
a  British  port,  cannot  get  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  of 
British  manu&ctured  goods,  though  she  offers  to 
take  them  to  the  same  port  at  one-fifth  of  the 
rate  of  freight  at  which  the  old  Spanish  ship  was 
paid  for  a  full  cargo  of  similar  goods.'  I  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  and  found, 
my  Lord,  I  was  not  under  mistake.  They  were 
both  destined  for  a  Spanish  colony,  and  on  refe- 
rence to  the  tariff  at  the  port  of  Manilla,  I  found 
that  British  and  other  foreign  cotton  and  silk 
manufactures  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12|  per 
cent  if  imported  in  Spanish,  and  25  per  cent  if  in 
British  and  other  ships — that  cotton-twist,  cut- 
lery, ready-made  clothes,  &c.,  paid  40  per  cent 
if  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  50  per  cent  if  in 
others." 

He  (Mr.  Aid.  Thompson)  should  like  to 
know  whether  any  communication  had 
taken  place  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
showing  the  probability  of  any  system  of 
relaxation.  But  the  system  was  not  con- 
fined to  Spain  only,  for  English  ships  imr 
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porting  goods  into  Java  paid  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  whilst  goods  imported  in  Dutch 
bottoms  paid  only  10  per  cent.  Now,  with 
regard  to  France.  Coals  were  exported  to 
that  country  free  of  duty.  Of  that  he  did  not 
complain.  The  return  which  we  received  for 
our  liberality  was  this — two  years  ago  the 
French  Government  introduced  into  their 
contracts  a  condition  that  coal  exported  from 
England  to  France  should  be  conveyed  in 
French  ships.  The  new  republican  Go- 
yemment  of  France,  in  their  contracts 
advertised  the  other  day,  had  extended 
that  principle  to  the  supply  for  the  public 
service.  The  contracts  made  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  marine  service  and  the  post- 
office  amounted  to  from  60,000  to  70,000 
tons.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
the  proceeding  was  this — that  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  impoi*t  of  coals  for 
the  use  of  the  French  post-office  packets 
applied  to  one  of  our  own  British  posses- 
sions— namely,  Malta,  and,  consequently, 
English  coals  for  the  use  of  the  French 
post-office  service  were  not  allowed  even 
to  be  admitted  into  a  British  possession, 
except  in  a  French  bottom.  And  he  would 
ask  what  probability  was  there  of  France 
approximating  to  a  more  liberal  system  ? 
l^ow,  with  regard  to  Canada,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
had  said  so  much,  he  must  say  that  the 
Statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  completely  answered  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Mr.  Herries).  The  Canadians  said,  •*  We 
shall  be  ruined,  unless  you  give  us  a  pro- 
tecting duty  upon  our  flour  and  our  com.'* 
It  was  well  known  that  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  and  the  great  alteration  in  the 
timber  duties,  had  committed  serious  in- 
jury upon  that  great  and  important  colony. 
But  there  was  one  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  connected  with  this  me- 
morial. They  stated  that  they  can  ship 
their  goods  cheaper  at  the  port  of  New 
York  than  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  and 
they  went  into  a  calculation  to  show  what 
the  expenses  are  by  internal  navigation  to 
New  York  and  Montreal;  but  they  gave 
no  information  whatever  to  show  what 
the  difference  in  freight  would  be  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  any  other  port  by  an  Eng- 
lish or  foreign  vessel.  That  was  a  most 
extraordinary  omission,  and  one  which  he 
had  no  doubt  did  not  result  from  accident. 
The  great  evil  under  which  the  Canadians 
were  labouring  was  this — that  they  could 
not  export  so  cheap  from  Montreal  as  from 
New  York ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  how 


the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would 
materially  alter  their  condition.  He  held 
in  his  hand  an  account  of  a  meeting  re- 
cently held  at  Demerara,  where  great  dis- 
tress existed.  They  stated  that  they 
would  not  commit  so  great  a  wrong  to  the 
mother  country  as  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws.  They  stated  that 
the  repeal  might  bo  a  slight  benefit  to 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
so  muoh  danger  to  the  mother  country  that 
they  could  not  support  it.  With  regard  to 
New  Bmnswick,  there  existed  no  disposi- 
tion to  repeal  the  navigation  laws.  This 
was  not  a  shipowner's  question,  nor  was  it 
a  shipbuilder  s  question.  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  a  great  national  question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere), 
had  referred  to  the  evidence  given  by  a 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Aid.  ^lompson)  before 
a  Committee  of  the  HouA  of  Lords — the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Money  Wigram.  Mr. 
Wigram,  only  yesterday,  put  into  his  hand 
a  paper,  showing  that  so  far  from  oak  tim- 
ber being  as  cheap  in  London  aa  it  is  in 
New  York — the  price  in  New  York  is 
1«.  4(7.  per  foot,  whilst  he  is  paying  for 
timber  similarly  framed  5$,  %d,  or  6f .  per 
foot.  Mr.  Wigram  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  a  person  in  New 
York  whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  [Mr.  Labouchere  : 
What  is  the  date  of  the  letter?]  He  un- 
derstood that  the  letter  had  been  received 
by  the  last  mail.     The  writer  stated — 

"  If  the  information  can  be  relied  on,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  correct,  it  fiilly  explains  the  large 
comparative  diffBrence  in  the  cost  of  ships  of  the 
two  countries,  and  will,  I  think,  occasion  insur- 
mountable difficulty  against  British  shipowners. 
In  addition  to  the  difference  of  labour  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  I  am  informed  moulds  are  sent  into 
the  country,  and  the  timbers  converted,  and  eut  to 
their  exact  size  in  the  woods  where  the  timber 
grows.  Much  expense  is  thus  saved  in  carriage, 
and  best  white  oak  is  delivered  in  New  York,  con- 
verted to  its  exact  size  for  use  at  32  cents,  or 
\8.  Ad.  per  foot  cubic  measure — against  a  cost  for 
English  oak,  cut  to  its  exact  size,  and  delivered 
in  London  of  68,  6<i.  to  Qt.  per  foot  cubic  measure 
in  the  same  state.  Pine  timber  costs  in  New 
York,  35  cents,  or  It.  bd  against  28. 1 W.  in  Lon- 
don.   Other  wood  materials  in  proportion." 

Upon  the  nationality  of  the  question  he 
would  trouble  the  Committee  with  only 
one  or  two  observations,  and  a  few  extracts 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  Sir  Byam  Martin,  one  of  the 
oldest  officers  in  the  the  service,  and  a 
man  of  great  experience  as  a  naval  officer, 
and  at  the  Naval  Board  said — 

"  I  confidently  assert  that  the  nwreaatile  ma- 
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rine  ia  every  thing  to  the  Navy,  and  that  the 
Navy  cannot  exist  without  it." 

Captain  Nicolas  said — 

"  I  have  always  looked  to  the  meh^antile  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  ships  when  short 
of  hands.  I  have  always  found  it  succeed;  the 
seamen  bred  in  the  merchant  service  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  trustworthy  in  all  dan- 
gers and  difficulties.  I  think  we  must  look  to  it 
aa  our  mainstay." 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  also  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  the  navigation  laws. 
Captain  Berkeley,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
admitted  that  two-fifths  of  the  seamen  in 
the  Queen's  service,  have  hecn  taken  from 
the  merchant  service.  He  (Mr.  Aid. 
Thompson)  regarded  the  question  as  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  national  point 
of  view.  He  believed  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  Navy  depended  upon  it ;  and  he, 
therefore,  trusted  that  the  House,  looking 
at  the  measure  as  a  whole,  would  not  he 
induced  to  assent  to  it  without  the  adop- 
tion of  an  efficient  system  of  reciprocity. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  worthy  Alderman  had  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  endorsed  one  or  two 
fallacies  of  so  gross  a  nature  that  he  felt 
called  upon  very  shortly  to  notice  them. 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  intimated 
that  the  reduction  in  the  freight  of  goods 
would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumer. He  believed  that  there  would  be 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  freights 
of  goods  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  this  would  be  a  large  profit  in 
itself,  which  would  go  to  the  consumers, 
and  this  in  itself  would  insure  a  great  ad- 
dition to  tlie  quantity  of  goods  imported. 
But  there  was  a  further  advantage  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  struck  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  namely,  that  this  reduction 
in  the  freight  would  increase  the  quantity 
of  any  article  imported,  and  thus  would 
act  advantageously  in  an  indirect  way  in 
the  reduction  of  prices.  Within  the  last 
three  months  it  had  come  to  his  (Mr. 
Mitchell's)  knowledge  that  a  most  extraor- 
dinary result  had  attended  the  increased 
importation  of  an  article  of  general  con- 
sumption. It  appeared  that  the  quantity 
of  it  imported  reached  one-thirtieth  part 
beyond  the  amount  that  was  anticipated, 
and  the  result  of  this  had  been  to  produce 
a  glut,  and  to  lead  to  the  reduction  of 
prices  20  per  cent.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  reduction  of  freights  would 
operate  in  the  same  way,  and  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit  to  the  consumers. 
The  next  argument  of  the  worthy  Alder- 
man was  the  case  which  he  quoted,  of 


three  different  countries  which  had  more 
restrictive  navigation  laws  than  our  own, 
namely,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland. 
The  question  was  whether  these  increased 
restrictions  had  been  of  service  to  any  of 
these  countries.  With  respect  to  Holland, 
it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  coasting  trade  there 
was  not  carried  on  in  Dutch  ships.  As 
regarded  France,  it  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect notoriety  that  so  far  from  these  re- 
strictions having  been  productive  of  good, 
they  had  led  to  the  directly  opposite  re- 
sult, for  the  mercantile  navy  of  France 
was  not  nearly  in  the  thriving  condition  it 
formerly  was  in.  It  was  also  well  known 
that  for  a  long  time  past  the  mercantile 
navy  of  Holland  had  not  increased.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  increased  duties  were 
imposed  on  British  manufactures  when  im- 
ported in  English  ships  into  the  Spaniali 
colonies,  instead  of  in  Spanish  vessels. 
This,  however,  had  no  great  effect :  at 
present  a  great  deal  of  sugar  was  imported 
into  this  country  from  Cuba,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  came  to  this  country  in  Eng- 
lish bottoms.  In  these  as  well  as  other 
countries,  the  more  restrictive  the  naviga- 
tion and  other  commercial  laws  were,  tiie 
more  injurious  had  they  proved  to  those 
nations  which  had  adopted  them.  From 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westmoreland  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Thompson),  it  was  clear  that  they 
had  abandoned  the  whole  case  as  being 
damaging  to  the  shipowners  or  the  ship- 
builders [Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  :  No, 
no!]  Why,  the  right  hon.  Gendeman 
(Mr.  Herries)  and  other  hon.  Members  said 
that  all  that  they  claimed  was  reciprocity, 
and  that  if  there  was  reciprocity  the  Eng- 
lish shipowner  could  compete  with  the 
whole  world.  Was  not  this  giving  up  the 
whole  case  of  last  year  as  to  protection, 
and  as  to  the  additional  expense  of  build- 
ing British  ships  and  providing  stores  ? 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  the  ex- 
pense of  every  article  for  shipbuilding, 
and  for  all  other  commodities  connected 
with  shipping,  and  would  undertake  at  the 
proper  time  to  show  that  there  was  nothing 
connected  with  English  ships  to  prevent 
them  being  able  successfully  to  compete 
with  foreigners.  He  had  understood  from 
the  worthy  Alderman  that  a  correspondent 
of  Mr.  Money  Wigram  had  stated,  that 
white  oak  sold  at  New  York  at  if.  4d,  the 
square  foot,  and  that  the  same  timber 
could  not  bo  obtained  here  under  from 
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5f.  6d.  to  6f.  tbe  foot.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  worthy  Alderman  had  com- 
pared the  raw  and  unprepared  white  Ame- 
rican oak  with  the  manufactured  and  pre- 
pared English  oak.  The  white  oak  of 
America,  also,  was  essentially  different 
from  the  oak  of  this  country,  for  the  former 
would  only  keep  seven  years,  while  the 
English  oak  in  ships  would  be  perfectly 
sound  at  the  end  of  twelve  years.  To  put 
them  on  the  same  footing,  was  something 
like  comparing  a  donkey  to  a  race-horse. 
He  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  longer  in  dealing  with  such  gross 
fallacies. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  said,  he  should  not 
have  risen  on  the  present  occasion  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lahouchere) 
had  thought  it  right  to  lay  the  resolutions 
upon  the  table,  accompanied  by  a  short 
statement  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  propose  those  resolutions. 
But  he  had  gone  into  a  lengthened  state- 
ment in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  referred  to  certain  portions 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  suit  his  own  purpose,  carefully  and 
studiously  overlooking  all  those  other  por- 
tions of  the  evidence,  given  by  the  same 
parties,  which  militated  against  his  scheme. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brid- 
port  (Mr.  Mitchell)  had  risen  to  expose 
what  he  called  the  gross  fallacies  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Westmoreland 
(Mr.  Alderman  Thompson).  Now  he  (Mr. 
Robinson)  would  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  and  other 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House,  had 
fallen  into  some  fallacies.  The  hon. 
Member  spoke  of  the  question  as  if  the 
consumer  was  the  only  party  in  this  coun- 
try whose  interest  was  to  be  consulted. 
Now,  he  would  ask  what  proportion  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  were  consumers  who 
were  not  also  producers ;  and  of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  the  consumer  to  get  an  article 
cheaper  if  he  lost  the  power  of  production  ? 
That  was  the  whole  question,  and  he  fully 
agreed  in  the  short  and  pithy  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond), 
that  all  these  free-trade  questions  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  House  in  suc- 
cession tended  to  the  discouragement  of 
labour  and  the  depreciation  of  wages,  and 
would  ultimately  pauperise  the  country. 
Another  fallacy  haid  been  put  forward  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Bradford 
(Colonel  Thompson),  who  contended  that 
the  system  of  protection  advocated  on  that 


(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  picking  of 
one  man's  pocket  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
But  the  advocate  of  protection  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  protection  to  British  subjects  in 
contradistinction  to  foreigners.  Those  who 
advocated  protection  proceeded  on  the  prin* 
ciple  that,  whereas  neither  the  labourer, 
nor  the  capitalist,  nor  the  agriculturist, 
nor  the  colonist,  can  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  foreigner,  the  letting  of  fo- 
reigners into  our  markets  both  at  home 
and  in  our  colonial  possessions  renders  it 
impossible  we  can  compete  with  them.  He 
trusted  the  subject  would  receive  that  con- 
sideration which  its  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance deserved.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  he  should  find  a  majority  of  the 
House  determined  to  pass  the  measure  in 
its  integrity,  he  should  deeply  regret  their 
decision,  believing  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  impolitic  and  dangerous  measures  ever 
passed  by  a  British  House  of  Commons;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  offer  it  no  fao- 
tious  opposition.  He  would  content  himself 
with  the  expression  of  his  opinion  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  measure.  If,  however, 
the  measure  should  be  forced  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  must  pass  another 
ordeal  before  becoming  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  he  trusted  he  should  have  occasion  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  *•  Thank 
God,  there  is  a  Hou-e  of  Lords."  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lahouchere) 
quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M.  Wigram  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Young.  No  gentlemen  of  higher 
authority  could  be  quoted  on  this  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  their  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  timber  was  comparatively  trifling. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  tell 
the  House  that  Mr.  Wigram  said,  that, 
looking  to  the  whole  question,  the  effect 
would  be  to  ruin  the  British  shipbuilders; 
and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  shut  up 
his  establishment  and  go  elsewhere.  He 
was  not  well  acqiiainted  with  shipbuilding; 
but  he  believed  the  cost  of  timber  did 
form  a  material  ingredient.  In  London  the 
difference  was  not  much,  because  the  ves- 
sels there  were  built  of  British  oak,  on 
which  there  was  no  duty.  But  the  people 
of  Sunderland  told  them  that  the  difference 
in  the  building  of  a  vessel  of  200  tons  was 
piore  than  300/.  in  the  cost  of  timber  alone. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lahouchere) 
had  congratulated  the  House  that  time  had 
been  afforded  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  because  the  Canadians  had  now 
shown  a  much   stronger  diapoeition  for 
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the  repeal  of  tbe  nayigation  laws  than  they 
did  last  year.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  told  the  House  that  the  Cana- 
dians, although  they  last  year  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  might 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, now  required  a  protecting  duty  of 
58.  a  quarter  on  the  wheat  of  Canada.  He 
knew  that  even  a  hint  expressive  of  any 
kind  of  protection  excited  the  horror  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Unless^ he  was 
greatly  mistaken,  the  cry  for  protection 
would  be  heard  sooner  than  they  expected. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  stated 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Canadians 
should  not  carry  on  the  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  as  well  as  the  Americans. 
Did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  know 
that  the  geogi*aphical  position  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  would  ever  place  them  at  a 
disadvantage  with  the  Americans  as  re- 
garded the  West  India  trade — a  disadvan- 
tage which  no  alteration  of  tbe  navigation 
laws  would  ever  compensate  them  for  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  trade  might  be  earned  on  with  the 
West  Indies  as  easily  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence as  fi-om  the  ports  of  Maine.  Now, 
every  one  knew  that  the  voyage  was  as 
long  from  Montreal  to  Maine  as  from 
Maine  to  tbe  West  Indies.  The  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  would  not,  therefore, 
enable  Canada  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  The 
only  effect  of  it  would  be  to  injure  the 
shipping  interests  of  this  country,  without 
bestowing  any  benefit  on  the  colony.  He 
had  referred  to  the  debates  which  had 
taken  place  in  Canada  on  this  question, 
but  could  find  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  so  sweeping  a  mea- 
sure as  that  now  proposed.  When  he 
looked  round  and  saw  the  hon.  Members  by 
whom  this  measure  was  supported — when 
he  found  it  supported  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  knowingly  to  consent  to 
a  measure  opposed  to  the  public  welfare — 
he  did  not  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
the  measure  would  be  entirely  ruinous  in 
its  results;  but,  looking  to  the  effect  which 
former  free-trade  measures  had  produced, 
he  felt  he  could  not  do  better,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  than  to  raise  his 
yoice  in  opposition  to  it.  It  had  been  said 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  in  admitting  the  question  of  re- 
ciprocity, bad  abandoned  their  whole  case. 
He  could  not  admit  this.  There  was  a 
great  and  important  difference  between 
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entering  into  reciprocity  treaties  and  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  and  navigation  without 
stipulating  for  any  return.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  proposed 
to  reserve  to  the  Queen  in  Council  the 
power  of  withholding  the  advantages  of 
fi*ee  trade  from  those  States  which  did 
not  exercise  reciprocity.  When  he  (Mr. 
Robinson)  recollected  the  principles  which 
had  been  enunciated  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  with  respect  to  this  point,  he 
could  not  consent  to  grant  such  a  power. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  rested  his 
whole  case  on  the  assumption  that  the 
navigation  laws  imposed  restrictions  on 
commerce,  and  that,  in  order  to  free  com- 
merce, it  was  necessary  to  repeal  those 
laws.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  navigation 
laws  placed  in  some  instances  restrictions 
on  trade.  He  was  perfectly  ready,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendations  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  to  consider  how 
far  such  restrictions  might  be  removed  bj 
any  alteration  of  the  navigation  laws  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  countiy. 
But  the  recommendation  from  the  Throne 
was  not  the  proposition  made  by  the 
Government.  It  was  said  that  the  re- 
peal of  these  laws  was  called  for  in  order 
to  extend  commerce.  What  commerce 
was  meant?  Not  that  of  this  country, 
but  foreign  commerce.  The  whole  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  unfavourable  to 
the  proposition  which  was  now  submitted 
to  the  House.  He  found,  from  a  statis- 
tical account,  that  at  this  moment  the  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  was  3,100,000 
tons,  while  that  of  this  country,  including 
its  colonies,  was  3,800,000  tons.  The 
difference  was,  therefore,  only  700,000 
tons:  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  trade  di- 
rect between  our  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  to  have  the  intercolonial  trade 
thrown  open,  without  any  restrictions,  he 
(Mr.  Robinson)  warned  the  House  that  the 
marine  superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
gradually  diminish,  whilst  the  United 
States  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  trade 
to  which  they  never  had  any  claim  what- 
ever, and  for  which  they  could  give  us  no 
compensation. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would  not 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House  more 
than  a  few  moments.  Although  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire (Mr.  Bankes)  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  present  depression  in  trade,  he  con- 
cuiTcd  with  him  that,  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  country  generally,  trade 
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had  not,  for  many  years,  been  so  depressed 
as  it  was  at  this  moment.  If  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  had  been  in  his  place  on  the  as- 
sembling of  Parliament,  he  certainly  should 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  on  that  part  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  as  well  as  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  speeches  of  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Address  which  congratu- 
lated the  House  on  the  revival  of  trade. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  there  was 
some  temporary  revival  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts;  but  that  was  always  the  case 
in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  He 
wished  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  London  would  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  great  merchants  and  others  connected 
with  the  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  state  of  trade.  They  would 
inform  the  noble  Lord,  as  they  had  himself 
(Mr.  Williams),  that  although  they  never 
held  such  large  stocks  as  they  did  now, 
they  never  had  so  much  trouble  in  effecting 
sales;  and  that  they  did  not  find  the  money 
coming  in  so  readily  as  they  used  to  do. 
Now  who  were  the  traders  that  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  millions  ?  Why, 
the  retail  dealers;  and  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  his  alliance  with  them  if  he 
did  not  stand  up  in  his  place  and  tell  the 
Government  and  the  House  that  the  state 
of  trade  with  them  was  never  less  prosper- 
ous than  at  this  moment.  Nevertheless, 
he  trusted  that  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would 
pass  into  law,  because  he  was  convinced 
it  would  be  the  means  of  giving  increased 
employment  to  the  people,  and  consequently 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
Sir  J.  TYRELL  was  not  surprised 
at  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Williams)  from  addressing  the 
House.  He  was  glad  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  spoken,  because  whenever  any 
one  on  his  side  spoke  of  the  depreciation  of 
trade,  there  was  some  one  of  the  Manches- 
ter school  ready  to  rise  from  his  wool  or 
cotton  sack,  with  the  view  of  casting  ridi- 
cule on  all  such  statements.  He  wished, 
on  the  present  occasion  to  address  a  few 
remarks  in  answer  to  the  lion,  and  gallant 
Member  for  Bradford  (Colonel  Thompson). 
He  had  understood  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  to  say,  that  if  any  one  pointed 
out  to  him  a  trade  that  was  protected,  he 
could  to  that  extent  show  him  that  it  was 
a  trade  which  robbed  some  other  person. 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  the   school  to 
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which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  be- 
longed. In  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Bucks  there  were  two  small  trades,  the 
beechwood  and  straw-plait  trades,  which 
had  been  utterly  destroyed  by  free-trade 
measures  ;  and  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  that  all  protection 
to  trade  was  a  political  robbery,  he  hoped 
when  he  next  addressed  the  House  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  would  show  who  had 
been  robbed  by  these  trades.  These  trades 
might  have  displaced  foreign  trades  of  the 
same  nature,  but  that  was  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  He  admitted  that  if  duties 
were  levied  beyond  a  certain  amount  on 
foreign  shipping,  the  effect  would  be  re- 
strictive of  its  amount ;  but  if  they  threw 
open  the  ports,  and  left  trade  entirely  free, 
he  should  like  to  know  from  what  source 
they  would  derive  revenue?  The  right 
hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that,  "  right 
or  wrong,**  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
measure  proposed.  It  was  a  strange  ex- 
pression to  use,  that,  •*  right  or  wrong," 
this  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws 
should  be  made.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Bradford  had  given  the  House 
what  he  called  a  sixpenny  illustration  of 
cheapness.  A  ride  in  an  omnibus  was  the 
illustration  made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member.  He  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  would  also 
take  a  sixpenny  illustration.  He  admitted 
that  sugar  was  now  6c?.  per  pound ;  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
poor-rates  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone 
were  8«.  6d,  in  the  pound.  [Mr.  Hume: 
58.  6d,]  Having  ruined  the  West  Indies, 
those  who  advocated  free  trade  would  per- 
haps tell  him  if  the  prosperity  of  the  me- 
tropolis did  not  suffer  from  being  deprived 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  large  incomes 
which  used  to  be  received  from  the  West 
India  estates.  The  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Manchester  school  must  surely 
have  closed  their  ears  against  the  infor- 
mation given  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Macclesfield  (Mr, 
Williams).  Those  hon.  Members  had 
given  them  a  most  gloomy  view  of  trade, 
yet  Ministers  seemed  to  be  plunging  head- 
long into  difficulty;  heedless  of  the  state  of 
Ireland — the  state  of  our  colonies — and 
the  increased  distress  and  destitution 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr. 
Herries)  was  about  to  present  a  petition, 
which  represented  the  destitution  and  in- 
creased vagrancy  of  the  country  to  be  of 
2B 
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the  most  appalling  character.  It  was  with 
regret  that  he,  from  time  to  time,  had  to 
make  use  of  similar  language ;  hut  when 
he  found  the  Manchester  school  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  their  principles,  and 
when  the  state  of  the  country  was  far 
from  prosperous^  he  must,  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  refuse  to  give  his  support  to 
any  of  their  doctrines. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  would  not  enter 
upon  the  general  question,  or  remark  upon 
the  topics  that  had  heen  touched  upon  by 
hon.  Members,  as  it  was  now  approaching 
the  hour  when,  by  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  adjournment  must  take  place.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Committee  would 
allow  the  resolution  to  pass,  so  that  the 
Government  should  be  lulowed  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  without  delay.  The  Government 
had,  during  the  recess,  thought  it  right 
to  make  communications  to  some  foreign 
Powers  of  the  purport  of  the  measure  in- 
troduced last  Session,  and  intended  to  bo 
now  proposed  to  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  those 
Governments,  in  return,  a  general  notion 
of  the  course  they  were  disposed  to  take 
with  regard  to  navigation.  Those  papers 
would  be  shortly  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House*  and  bo  in  the  hands  of  Members 
before  the  second  reading. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  observed, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  had  stated  that  the  trade  with 
Cuba  was  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  British  shipowners ;  the  inference  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  being,  apparently,  that 
British  shipping  could,  without  any  pro- 
tection, be  able  to  compete  with  foreign. 
If  this  measure  passed,  the  Americans 
would  enter  into  the  trade  with  Cuba  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  country  would 
soon  be  deprived  of  it.  Another  fallacy  of 
that  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was,  that 
the  consumer  would  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws. 
The  consumer  might  be  benefited  by  the 
reduction  of  freight  in  the  case  of  heavy 
articles,  as,  for  example,  that  of  timber; 
but  he  appealed  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  whether  a  reduc- 
tion of  freight  in  the  case  of  sugar,  to  the 
extent  of  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  penny  per 
pound,  would  confer  any  benefit  on  the 
consumer.  He  would  not  then  enter  into 
the  general  question,  reserving  his  remarks 
for  a  future  occasion.  He  would  only,  then, 
declare  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  right  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Her- 
ries)y  that  tiie  naval  superiority  of  this 


country  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  navigation  laws. 

Mil.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  an  appeal 
having  been  made  to  Irish  Members  who 
formerly  voted  for  free  trade  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes),  he 
felt  bound  to  say  for  himself,  and  he  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connell)  believed  there  were  some 
other  Irish  Members  who  concurred  with 
him — that,  so  far  was  he  from  repenting 
of  the  vote  which  he  had  formerly  given* 
he  would  most  willingly  follow  the  same 
course  again.  When  the  corn  laws  were 
first  introduced  in  1815,  those  who  were 
prominent  in  the  popular  agitation  in  Ire- 
land at  that  period  saw  the  error  of  those 
laws  quite  as  clearly  as  that  House  had 
done  three  years  ago.  A  political  leader 
told  the  people  of  that  country  that,  al'> 
though  it  was  pretended  that  the  proteo-* 
tive  system  would  be  a  benefit  to  Ireland, 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  prove  so,  ob* 
serving  that  Ireland  could  not  really  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  other  portions 
of  the  empire;  and  he  went  into  details  in 
support  of  that  view.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  was  proud  to  think  that  Irish  Mem-> 
hers  had  assisted  in  securing  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws ;  and  though  they  haa  since 
been  deserted  by  the  English  advocates  of 
free  trade,  he  trusted  they  would  still  vote 
for  similar  measures.  The  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater  in  his 
own  country  if  the  navigation  laws  had  not 
been  suspended ;  and  he  believed  that  his 
countrymen  would  be  benefited  by  that 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  food  which  must 
arise  from  the  lowering  of  freights.  On 
these  grounds,  and  on  the  great  principle 
that  all  monopoly  was  an  evil,  he  should, 
as  an  Irish  Member,  record  his  vote  for  the 
removal  of  all  commercial  restrictions,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  repeal  of  the  na« 
vigation  laws. 

Mr.  HENLEY  wished  to  know  whetlier 
or  not  he  had  rightly  understood  that  part 
of  the  Government  measure  which  had 
reference  to  the  coasting  trade.  He  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  to  state  in  effect,  that  an 
American  vessel  might,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Bill,  on  her  arrival  at  South- 
ampton, discharge  a  part  of  her  cargo  in 
that  port,  take  in  fresh  goods,  and  then 
proceed  to  London,  or  any  other  English 
port;  and  that  a  French  steamer  coming 
from  Havre  might  call  at  Ramsgate  and 
take  in  cargo  and  passengers,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  another  English  port.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  that  view  was  correct. 
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Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that,  un- 
doubtedly,  under  the  plan  which  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce,  an  American  vessel 
would  be  able  to  call  at  one  port,  take  in 
a  cargo,  and  then  proceed  to  another  port; 
but  she  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
regular  to-and-fro  coasting  trade. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then 
agreed  to : — 

Resolved — "  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the 
restrictions  which  prevent  the  free  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Possessions  abroad,  and  to  amend 
the  Laws  regulating  the  Coasting  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  subject  nevertheless  to  such 
control  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  also  to  amend  the  Laws  for  the 
Registration  of  Ships  and  Seamen." 

Resolution  reported  and  agreed  to : — 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bemal,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Lord  John 
Russell. 

Mb.  HERRIES  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  next  stage  would  not  be  fixed  until 
ample  time  had  been  given  for  examining 
the  papers  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

House  resumed. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  WEST  INDIES. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  QOULBURN  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  Session,  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the 
West  India  islands,  granted  to  them  a 
loan,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  repay- 
ment. Among  the  islands  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  loan,  was,  of  course,  Ja- 
maica; and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
no  doubt  aware  that,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  that  island,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  already  encumbered 
with  debts,  which  there  were  no  means  of 
discharging,  the  colonists  were  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  intended 
for  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  loan  having  been  designed  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  colony,  by  encourag- 
ing the  immigration  of  labourers,  he  wished 
to  ask  whether,  seeing  that  the  colony 
had,  for  the  reason  which  he  had  stated, 
declined  to  accept  the  loan,  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  accomplish  the  original 
object  of  the  loan  by  any  other  mode  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  regretted  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  had  not  given  him  notice 
of  his  intention  to  put  the  question.     He 


was  not  aware  that  any  island  was  unable 
to  accept  a  portion  of  the  loan.  No  ad- 
vance, he  believed,  had  yet  been  made ; 
but  he  would  take  care  to  inform  himself 
as  to  the  facts,  and  give  a  reply  on  a  future 
day. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  considerable  anxiety 
existed  with  reference  to  the  budget.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  then  state  at  what  period  he  would 
bring  it  forward  ;  but  he  hoped  he  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Those  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  wished  to  know,  before  any  vote 
was  taken,  whether  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  any  other  great  public  establish- 
ment, what  means  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  ? 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee, 
and  agreed  to  a  vote  of  8,000,000^.  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 


HABEAS    CORPUS   SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Report, 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  hoped  the  Govem- 
ment  would  not  attempt  to  proceed  with 
the  measure,  as  by  so  doing  the  House 
would  lose  one  stage  of  its  progress  so  far 
as  discussion  was  concerned. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  he  proposed  that 
the  Bill  should  pass  through  that  stage, 
and  that  the  third  reading  should  be  the 
first  order  of  the  day  for  Friday,  in  order 
to  allow  ample  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  proposed  that  the 
report  should  be  considerea  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Member 
could  not  move  that  as  an  amendment;  but 
according  to  a  new  rule  of  the  House,  if 
the  hon.  Member  had  any  clause  to  pro- 
pose, it  might  be  received. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  would  then  move 
as  a  clause  that  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  as  an  instruction. 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  spoke  till  six  o'clock,  the  order 
would  of  course  stand  over  till  next  day. 
He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  might  certainly  oc* 
cupy  the  time  of  the  House  if  he  thought 
proper;  but  the  Government  would  not 
receive  any  convenience  from  the  oourteflj 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  would  feel  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so.     He  observed  that 
when  a  Bill  of  a  much  less  stringent  cha- 
racter was  introduced  in  1833  by  Gentle- 
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men,  many  of  whom  formed  part  of  the 
present  Ministry,  it  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  present  Attorney  General.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  opposition.  He  assisted  Irish  Mem- 
bers in  all  their  tactics.  They  frequently 
referred  to  him,  and  always  found  him 
ready  with  his  advice  and  his  speech.  He 
awakened  the  echoes  of  the  House  with  old 
traditions  of  the  constitution  of  England; 
and  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  believed  that 
the  doctrines  professed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  his  lips  were  deeply  seated  in  his 
heart. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  to-mor- 
row, without  putting  the  question. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday y  February  15, 1849. 

Mtutbs.]    Public  BrLLS.—!*  Protection  of  Women. 
2*  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation ;   Criminal  Law  Consoli- 
dation ;  Larceny  Acts  Amendment. 

PKTiTfONs  Prksbntkd.  From  the  Bath  Church  of  Eng- 
land Lay  Association,  against  the  Endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priests  in  Ireland.— From  the  Cuckfleld 
Union,  for  certain  Alterations  in  the  Law  relating  to  Beer 
Licenses.— From  the  Cairn  Kon  Shannon  Poor  Law 
Union,  complaining  of  the  Inefficiency  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Ireland).— From  Sandhurst,  for  the  Adoption  of  Me»> 
lures  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Prostitution. 

BANKRUPT  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL.— 
CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  moved  that  these 
Bills  he  now  read  2^;  hut  the  ohservations 
of  the  nohle  Lord  and  some  remarks  of  the 
LORD  CHANCELLOR  were  inaudible. 

Bills  read  2». 


LARCENY  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  moved  that  this  Bill 
he  read  2*. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  op- 
posed the  Bill,  as  taking  away  a  discretion 
which  ought  to  he  left  to  the  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates. He  thought  that  the  doing 
away  with  transportation  would  leave  the 
penitent  offender  in  this  country  in  the 
power  of  his  former  accomplices. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  concurred 
in  the  views  expressed  by  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury);  and  he  called 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
to  state  what  punishments  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  simple  larceny,  if  that  of  trans- 
portation were  abolished.  He  also  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  House  should  be  in- 
formed what  were,  and  what  were  not,  the 
offences  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  this  Bill.      None 


were  named  in  it.  Whatever  punishments 
were  enacted,  they  should  be  made  cer- 
tain ;  for,  at  present,  the  Secretary  of 
State  continually  exercised  a  power  of  re- 
vising or  commuting  any  sentence  for  lar- 
ceny which  he  might  think  either  too  heayy» 
or  not  expedient.  He  suggested  that  as 
the  Bill  was  evidently  in  an  imperfect 
state,  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  observed  that, 
whatever  alteration  was  made  in  the  exiat- 
ing  law,  nothing  should  be  done  to  make 
transportation,  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  valuable  order  of  pun- 
ishment, an  infliction  upon  the  colonies. 
Convicts  might  safely  be  sent  to  infant 
colonies;  but  as  those  colonies  became 
more  populous  and  advanced  in  civilisatioD, 
it  should  be  modified  or  discontinued.  He 
objected,  however,  to  the  Bill  being  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  on  the 
ground  that  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
collected  upon  the  subjiect  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Criminal  Law  which  sat  two 
years  ago. 

Lord  STANLEY  defended  the  local 
magistracy  both  of  England  and  Ireland 
from  the  inference  that  they  had  evinced  a 
disposition  to  sentences  of  transportation 
for  larcenies  unnecessarily.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  in  his  opinion,  required 
more  consideration  than  appeared  to  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord;  and  he  could  not  avoid  saying  that 
more  care  ought  to  have  been  taken  to 
point  out  the  statutes  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amend  or  repeal.  He  thought, 
also,  that  the  Bill  should  not  have  been 
introduced  without  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  making  some  dis- 
tinct enunciations  of  their  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  much  larger  question  of 
transportation.  That  subject  now  stood  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  was 
made  to  appear  by  the  official  returns  that 
the  number  of  pei'sons  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation was  very  great:  but  any  one  re- 
lying on  this  would  be  very  greatly  de- 
ceived, for  not  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  or 
perhaps  not  in  one  out  of  twenty,  was  the 
sentence  carried  into  actual  effect.  Now, 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
all  classes  should  know  that,  when  once  a 
sentence  was  pronounced,  it  would  inevit- 
ably be  carried  into  effect.  But  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  placed  the  Judges  in 
a  very  unpleasant  situation  in  this  respect. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  enlarging  upon 
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the  enormity  of  the  crime   committed  hj 
the  offender  who  had  been  convicted,  and 
then  sentencing  him  to  transportation  for 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  or  for  life;  yet  it 
was  known  at  that  very  time  that  the  sen- 
tence would  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that,  by  an  abuse  of  the  dispensing  pqprer 
of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  set  aside  for  some 
other  punishment.      He  could   not  help 
thinking  that  after  the  experience  they  had 
had  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out  sentences, 
and  of  altering  those  sentences  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  law  and  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  Home  Secretary 
ought  to  be  more  clearly  settled  and  de- 
fined;   and  he,  therefore,  wished  to  ask 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty*8  Government,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session,  to  make  any  statement  to 
the  House,  or  to  introduce  any  Bill,  with 
the  view  of  more  distinctly  settling  the 
law  with  respect  to  transportation,  and  of 
defining  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
State?     He  also  desired  to  ask  whether 
the  Government  intended  to  adopt  any  new 
system  with  respect  to  female  convicts,  for 
one  of  the  great  evils  arising  from  trans- 
portation of  late  years  was  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  males  in  the  penal  colonies. 
So  far  from  the  transportation  of  females 
being  productive  of  inconvenience  or  evil, 
their  presence  in  the  colony — subjected  as 
they  were  to  probationary  discipline — had 
been  productive  of  much  good.  He  wished 
to   know,   therefore,  whether  it  was   in- 
tended still  to  submit  female  convicts  to 
probationary  discipline  previous  to  trans- 
portation, and  to  transport  them  in  greater 
numbers  than  males  ?     There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  begged  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies.   At  the  time  when  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
filled  the  office  which  the  noble  Earl  now 
held,   it   was   determined    to  -establish   a 
penitentiary   in  Van   Diemen's   Land,   in 
which  every  female  convict  should  pass  the 
earlier  period  of  her  term  of  punishment,  and 
who,  according  to  her  conduct  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, should  be  placed  in  the  higher  or 
lower   rank  of  service;  and  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  an 
old  74  or  80  gun  ship — the  Anson,  he  be- 
lieved, was  sent  out,  and  temporarily  fitted 
up   as   a  floating  penitentiary,  to  which 
every  female  convict  was  sent,  in  order  to 
pass  a  certain  probationary  period.     The 
period,  however,  which  was  found  practica- 
ble was  too  short;  because  the  accommo- 
dation the  ship  afforded  being  too  small — 


I  not  sufficient  to  hold  half  the  number  of 
females  who  were  transported  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year — the  period  of  probation  was 
consequently  limited  to  six  months,  which 
was  not  long  enough  to  create  effectual  re- 
formation. He  had  been  much  misinformed 
if  it  were  not  the  fact  that  striking  bene- 
fits had  followed  from  the  establishment  of 
this  floating  penitentiary,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  it  was  subjected.  But 
he  had  been  also  informed  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
abandon  this  pnnciple  altogether,  and  to 
send  out  female  convicts,  if  they  were  sent 
out,  subject  to  no  preparatory  or  reforma- 
tory discipline.  He  hoped  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed upon  this  subject.  He  understood, 
too,  that  the  person  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  this  female  penitentiary,  and 
who  was  now  in  this  country  upon  leave 
of  absence,  was  under  an  apprehension, 
though  she  had  no  direct  communication 
with  the  noble  Earl,  that  her  services  were 
about  to  be  wholly  discontinued,  if  the 
establishment  was  to  be  abolished.  He 
begged  also  to  ask  for  some  explanation 
upon  this  subject.  The  person  in  question 
had  been  principal  matron  at  Hanwell  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  and  had  proved  herself  both 
there  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a  most 
meritorious  public  servant;  and  if  his  in- 
formation was  correct,  it  would  be  only 
just  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  her.  In  conclusion,  he  must  express 
his  belief  that  a  great  work  of  humanity 
might  be  combined  with  a  great  political 
advantage  by  continuing  female  transpor- 
tation to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  subject  to 
such  reformatory  discipline  as  was  applica- 
ble to  their  several  cases. 

Earl  GREY  was  sorry  this  conversa- 
tion had  occurred  to-night,  because  there 
were  papers  now  in  preparation  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  which  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  lay  on  their  Lordships'  table 
to-morrow,  and  which,  if  he  had  held  them 
in  his  hand,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  greater  confidence  upon  this 
question.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
sensible  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
was  not  unnaturally  brought  under  their 
consideration  with  reference  to  the  Bill 
before  them  ;  and,  as  it  was  one  which 
justly  excited  the  greatest  interest,  not 
only  in  their  Lordships  but  in  the  public,  he 
felt  that,  after  what  had  been  already  said, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  briefly  to  state 
what  had  been  the  measures  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.      He  would 
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only  express  his  hope  that,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak  from  memory  of  the  pur- 
port of  a  voluminous  correspondence,  ex- 
tending over  many  months,  of  which  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  having  refreshed 
his  recollection,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  expected  this  discussion,  their  Lord- 
ships would  pardon  him  if  on  points  of  de- 
tail his  statement  should  not  be  free  from 
error.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley),  at  the  commencement  of  his 
speech,  had  said  that  he  did  not  ask  him 
fEarl  Grey),  because  he  knew  what  would 
be  the  answer,  whether  he  still  held  ex- 
actly the  same  opinions  upon  this  subject 
which  he  had   expressed  before  the  in- 

2uiry  entered  into  by  a  Committee  of  their 
iordships'  House.  The  noble  Lord  was, 
however,  mistaken  as  to  the  answer  which 
he  (Earl  Grey)  would  have  returned  to  this 
question.  With  regard  to  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  announced  their  intention 
of  adopting  with  reference  to  transporta- 
tion, his  opinions  certainly  had  undergone 
no   alteration ;    but  with    regard  to   the 

Sractical  measures  to  be  adopted  in  carry- 
ig  that  policy  into  effect,  he  admitted 
that  the  result  of  the  important  inquiry 
which  took  place  two  years  ago,  and  in 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  taken  a  very  active 
part,  had  been  to  convince  him  that  a  very 
material  modification  of  the  measures  ori- 
ginally contemplated  was  advisable.  So 
far  as  regarded  the  more  strictly  penal 
part  of  the  sentence  of  transportation,  he 
meant  that  part  of  it  during  which  con- 
victs were  subjected  to  forced  labour,  he 
still  believed,  as  he  always  had  done,  that 
this  part  of  the  punishment  could  be  in- 
flicted with  far  better  effect  in  this  country 
than  in  colonies  so  remote  as  Australia. 
It  was  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  in  this  country  the  working  of 
the  system  was  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  Government,  so  that  any  faults  which 
might  be  detected  in  it  admitted  of  prompt 
correction;  and  that  it  was  far  easier  to 
secure  the  services  of  efficient  officers  to 
be  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  the  con- 
victs at  home  than  abroad.  It  was  shown 
by  experience  to  be  a  serious  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  management  of  convicts  at  so 
great  a  distance  as  the  Australian  colonies, 
that  the  Governor,  exercising  only  a  de- 
legated authority,  could  not  venture  to 
dismiss  officers  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
this  country,  however  satisfied  he  might 
be  of  their  inefficiency,  unless  that  could 


be  clearly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Home  Government,  to  which  those  who 
are  so  dismissed  invariably  appeal;    and 
also  that  when  such  dismissals  do  take 
place,  from  the  very  limited  number  of 
persons  of  the  requisite  qualifications  to  be 
fould  in  the  colonies,  and  the  high  rate  of 
remuneration  which  the  services  of  such 
persons  command  there,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  filling  the  vacancies   so    occasioned, 
without  sending  to  England,  and  conse- 
quently the  loss  of  a  year  or  little  less. 
He  also  continued  to  think  it  desirable 
that  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation 
should  eventually  go  to  the  colonies,  in 
which  there  are  far  greater  facilities  than 
in  this  country  for  their  regaining  their 
former  position  in  society.     But  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Committee 
of  their  Lordships*  House,  to  which  he  had 
already  adverted,  and  of  the  additional  in- 
formation which  had  been  obtained  from 
other  sources  within  the  last  two  years, 
had  led  him  to  modify  very  materially  his 
views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  convicts 
under  sentence   of  transportation  should 
ultimately  be  sent  to  the  colonies.     Their 
Lordships  might  probably  recollect  that 
when  this  subject  had  occupied  their  atten- 
tion about  two  years  ago,  he  had  stated 
that  the  intention  was,  that  convicts,  after 
having  undergone  a  preliminary   punish- 
ment at  home,  should  be  sent  abroad  as 
exiles,  subject  to  no  restraint  except  that 
of  not  being  permitted  to  return  home. 
Instead  of  that,  it  was  now  proposed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  while  con- 
victs should  still  undergo  the  earlier  part 
of  their  punishment  at  home,  or  at  Gibral- 
tar and  Bermuda,  they  should  afterwards 
be  sent  to  the  more  distant  colonies,  not 
as  exiles,  but  as  the  holders  of  what  were 
technically    called    **  tickets    of    leave." 
Those  of  their  Lordships  who  have  attend- 
ed to  this  subject  were  aware  that  convicts 
who  hold  tickets  of  leave  remain  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Government;  they 
can  be  ordered  to  remain  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  colony  which  may  be  appointed 
for  their  residence,  and  they  can  thus  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  towns,  and 
from  the  temptations  which   they  would 
there  have  to  encounter  from  bad  company, 
and  from  the  easy  access  to  public-houses; 
they  could  be  required  to  attend  periodical 
musters,  to  ascertain  that  they  complied 
with  the   conditions   thus    imposed   upon 
them;  and  they  can  be  punished  for  violat- 
ing those  conditions  or  for  any  other  mis- 
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conduct  by  being  sent  back  to  confinement 
and  forced  labour;  but  wbilo  tbej  bebave 
well  and  comply  witb  tbe  regulations, 
tbey  are  left  in  tbe  practical  enjoyment  of 
freedom.  He  thougbt  tbese  were  impor- 
tant advantages;  and  he  believed,  that  if 
convicts,  after  undergoing  a  proper  system 
of  reformatory  punishment  at  home,  were 
then  placed  under  these  regulations  in  the 
colonies,  being  dispersed  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  exceedingly 
scanty,  where  their  labour  is  most  useful, 
and  where  they  are  effectually  removed 
from  their  former  vicious  associations,  it 
would  be  found  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
— he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  in  99 
out  of  every  100 — they  would  once  more 
become  useful  members  of  the  community. 
He  thought  this  expectation  was  justified 
by  experience  as  to  the  effects  of  the  for- 
mer system  of  assignment  by  which  con- 
victs used  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
colony  as  assigned  servants.  Vicious  as 
that  system  was  in  many  respects,  and 
justly  as  it  was  upon  the  whole  condemned, 
still  it  was  no  doubt  attended  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  when  a  convict  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  assigned  to  a  good  master,  he 
generally  turned  out  well,  and  that  very 
many  thus  became  eventually  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
placed.  With  these  views  the  manner  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed 
to  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation was  as  follows : — It  was  proposed 
that  every  male  convict  on  whom  this  sen- 
tence was  passed,  whether  for  seven  years 
or  for  any  longer  period,  should  eventually, 
if  his  health  fitted  him  for  transportation, 
be  removed  to  one  of  our  distant  colonies 
as  the  holder  of  a  ticket  of  leave.  It  was 
intended  that  Qw^ry  such  convict  should  in 
the  first  instance  pass  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  in  separate  confinement  either  at  Pen- 
ton  villo,  Wakefield,  or  in  some  other  prison 
conducted  upon  this  plan.  The  experience 
which  had  been  obtamed  of  the  results  of 
the  system  of  separate  confinement  con- 
tinued to  be  highly  satisfactory;  and  it  was 
found  that  criminals  who  had  undergone 
this  discipline,  when  they  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  public  works  at  Gibraltar  or 
Bermuda,  did  not  forget  the  impression 
which  had  thus  been  made  upon  their 
minds,  but  generally  conducted  themselves 
better  than  those  who  had  not  gone  through 
a  similar  preparation .  It  is  further  proposed, 
that  after  having  passed  in  prisons,  conduct- 
ed upon  the  plan  of  separate  confinement, 
a  certain  time— which  would  in  »o  caie 


exceed  eighteen  months,  and  would  gene^ 
rally  be  limited  to  twelve  months  or  lets, 
because  experience  was  believed  to  have 
proved  that  this  system  of  discipline  was 
too  severe  to  be  continued  without  risk 
for  a  longer  period— convicts  should  then 
be  sent  to  some  establishment  where  they 
could  be  employed  on  useful  public  worka. 
Such  establishments  now  existed  at  Gibral* 
tar,  at  Bermuda,  and  another  had  just 
been  brought  into  operation  at  Portland. 
In  these  establishments  the  system  of  em« 
ploying  convicts  had  been  greatly  improved 
of  late  years;  and  he  believed  (he  spoke 
from  memory,  and  might  very  probably  b« 
mistaken  as  to  the  amount)  that  at  Gibral- 
tar the  average  value  of  the  work  actually 
done  by  each  convict  in  the  year  exceeded 
thirty  pounds,  while  the  expense  of  their 
living  and  clothing,  not  including  their 
lodging  or  superintendence,  was,  he  though t* 
about  half  that  amount.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  form,  if  necessary, 
additional  estabUshments  of  the  same  kind, 
where  convicts  might  be  employed  to  work 
in  association.  The  duration  of  their  puii'< 
ishment  was  intended  to  depend  upon  their 
conduct,  of  which  a  regular  record  would 
be  kept,  in  order  that  the  time  of  their  re-i 
lease  with  tickets  of  leave  might  be  deter* 
mined  accordingly.  From  these  establish- 
ments, convicts  were  to  be  sent  to  mora 
distant  colonies  with  tickets  of  leave. 
When  they  reached  the  colonies,  they 
would  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  country,  the  great  object  being 
so  to  scatter  them  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  them  to  renew  their  previous  acquaint* 
ance  with  each  other  as  criminals.  It  was 
farther  proposed  that  convicts  thus  sent 
abroad  with  tickets  of  leave  should  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  conditional  pardons  until 
they  had  repaid  from  their  earnings  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  cost  of  their  conveyanee 
to  the  colony.  Their  Lordships  were  no 
doubt  aware  that  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing convicts  was  considerable;  and  he  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (Lord  Salis* 
bury)  had  fallen  into  an  error  a  few  nights 
ago,  in  calculating  the  cost  of  transporta^ 
tion  from  the  cost  of  transporting  emigrants. 
The  fact  was  that  the  expense  of  sending 
convicts  was  very  much  larger,  as  the  sh^ 
had  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  prison,  and  a 
guard  had  also  to  be  provided.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  whole 
cost  of  their  removal  should  be  required  to 
be  paid  by  convicts  from  their  earning^ 
before  they  could  receive  conditional  par^ 
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^ons;  litifc  as  a  general  rule  it  was  iiitendtd 
tiiat  those  Bent  to  Australia  or  Van  Dio- 
men's  Laiitl  sbould  be  re  qui  red  ta  pay 
\5L  each — the  Crown,  of  course,  at 
all  times  having  the  discretion  of  rem  it- 
ting  these  payments  if  it  should  lie  thought 
proper  to  do  so.  The  object  of  impos^ing 
upon  convicts  the  neoe«sity  of  nmking  this 
payraofit  was  less  any  pecuniary  gain  than 
tho  moral  advantages  which  wore  antici- 
pated from  it.  Under  the  former  system, 
when  convicts  were  sent  as  exiles,  Bubject 
to  no  restrain t,  it  had  been  found  that  they 
were  exposed  to  temptations  from  which  it 
was  desirable^  if  possible,  to  protect  them. 
During  the  previous  period  of  punishment 
having  been  accustomed  to  have  no  money 
at  all,  it  was  too  violent  a  cliange  fur  a  con- 
vict suddenly  to  find  himself^  from  the  high 
value  of  labour  in  the  colony,  in  possession 
of  a  much  larger  inconio  than  he  had  en- 
joyed in  any  previous  period  of  his  life. 
The  temptations  also  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, were  increased  by  the  cheapness  of 
apirita  iu  these  colonies.  Hence  he  thonglit 
that  it  would  be  a  great  moral  advantage 
to  the  convicts,  that  they  should  have  a 
strong  motive  given  to  them  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  in  order  to  obtain 
conditional  pardons.  This  farther  advan- 
tage would  also  result  from  the  measure* 
that  it  w^ould  probably  tend  to  diminish 
the  objections  which  would  otherwise  be 
entertained  by  the  colonists  to  receiving 
convicts  among  them»  for  it  was  intended 
that  the  sums  recovered  from  the  convicts, 
instead  of  being  applied  towards  repaying 
the  expenses  incurred  by  this  country, 
should  be  added  to  the  funds  applicable  to 
emigration,  in  order  that  by  increasing  a 
free  and  wholesome  emigration  the  moral 
evils  which  would  result  from  sending  con- 
victs alone  might  be  neutralised.  He  had 
already  observed,  that  with  a  view  to  the 
iiHimate  reformation  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  the  (government  had  considered  it 
advisable  that  thu^y  should  be  dispersed 
over  as  wide  a  tield  as  possible,  and  for 
this  purpose  various  colonies  sliould  be 
opened  for  their  reception.  Ho  had  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  eorresponilenee  with 
the  Governments  of  several  colonies  to 
which  convicts  were  nut  now  sent,  and 
more  particularly  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  Go- 
vernment of  New  South  Walesi  lie  had 
received  a  despatch  transmitting  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  legislative  council  of 
that  colony,  in  favour  of  again  receiving 
<?0»yi^ts  on  certain  terms.    The  terms  pro- 


posed were  such  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  accede  to ;  but  still  from  the  correspon- 
dence wliich  he  should  to-morrow  lay  upon 
the  table  of  the  House »  their  Lordships 
would  perceive  that  he  considered  himself 
justified  in  sending^  for  the  present  at 
least,  a  certain  number  of  convicts  with 
tickets  of  leave  to  that  colony.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  dispersion  of  the  popula- 
tion over  so  very  extensive  a  teiTitory,  and 
the  great  demand  which  existed  for  labour, 
aiforded  peculiar  advantages  for  the  reeep* 
tion  of  convicts.  He  was,  however,  sorry 
to  say  that  ho  had  received  from  the  Go- 
vernor information  that  the  announcement 
of  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty *s  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject  had  given  very 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  colonists.  But 
he  confessed  that  while  they  were  only  re- 
quired to  receive  a  very  moderate  number 
of  convicts,  who  had  undergone  a  previous 
course  of  reformatory  discipline,  this  was 
a  service  which  the  colonists  could  render 
to  the  mother  country  without  any  real  in- 
jury to  tbomsclves  ;  and  considering  what 
this  country  had  done  for  the  Cape  colony, 
he  thought  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
it  should  not  refuse  them  this  assistance. 
He  could  not  forget  that  in  the  last  Session 
the  British  Parliament  had  granted  above 
a  million  of  money  for  the  extraordinary 
mUitary  expenses  of  the  Kaffir  war,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  charge  of  the  ordinary 
pay  of  the  large  number  of  troops  em- 
ployed. He  therefore  thought  that  after 
this  country  bad  made  such  sacrifices  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  colonies,  when  the 
colony  in  its  turn  had  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  a  great  service  to  us  without  in- 
jury to  itself,  it  should  not  refuse  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  as  very  great  difficulty  had 
of  late  been  experienced  in  disposing 
of  the  increased  number  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced  to  transportation,  Her  Majcsty*s 
Government  had  thought  it  right  to  di- 
rect that  250  convicts  who  had  under- 
gone a  preliminary  punishment  at  Ber- 
muda, should  bo  sent  to  the  Cape ; 
and  orders  to  that  effect  had  not  long  since 
been  issued.  Having  thus  explained  tho 
general  nature  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  he  begged  to  ohaerve,  with 
reference  to  the  remark  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Stanley),  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  legislative  sanction  for  the 
policy  which  had  been  adopted,  that  these 
measures  were  strictly  \xi  conformity  both 
with  the  letter  and  with  the  spirit  of  tho 
existing  law.     The  system  of  punishment 
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was  precisely  that  which  Parliament  had 
originally  contemplated  hy  transportation. 
That  punishment  consisted  in  exile  com- 
hined  with  forced  lahour.  It  had  lately 
heen  the  practice  to  suhject  convicts  to 
forced  labour  in  the  colonies,  allowing  them 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  to  ob- 
tain tickets  of  leave.  The  only  alteration 
proposed  was,  that  in  future  the  period  of 
labour  before  obtaining  tickets  of  leave 
would  be  passed  in  this  country,  or  at 
Gibraltar,  or  Bermuda,  instead  of  in  Au- 
stralia; but  convicts  would  still  ultimately 
be  sent  to  the  colonies.  This  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  Various  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  expressly  provided  that 
convicts  might  be  sent  to  the  colonies  at 
any  period,  and  that  they  might  be  kept  at 
hard  labour  in  establishments,  either  afloat 
or  on  shore,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  time  for  which  they  had  been  sen- 
tenced, as  the  Government  might  think 
proper.  Indeed,  not  many  years  ago,  it 
was  almost  the  invariable  rule  to  send,  not 
to  the  colonies,  but  to  the  hulks,  convicts 
sentenced  to  only  seven  years  transporta- 
tion, and  after  four  years  servitude  they 
were  generally  discharged.  He  now  came 
to  the  case  of  female  convicts.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  as 
to  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
male  and  female  convicts.  There  was 
much  less  objection  to  sending  female  than 
male  convicts  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It 
was  also  more  necessary  to  do  so,  because 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  making  any 
arrangement  for  the  preliminary  punish- 
ment of  females  at  home.  The  Penton- 
ville  system  was  found  to  be  one  to 
which  females  could  hardly  be  subjected; 
and  any  system  of  discipline  which  had 
hitherto  been  tried  for  female  convicts 
associated  together  in  considerable  num- 
bers had  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults. With  regard  to  the  Anson,  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  adverted,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  it  h&d  proved  a  complete  failure. 
Both  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  the  comptroller  of  convicts 
in  that  colony,  had  expressed  the  strongest 
opinion  to  this  effect;  and  the  establish- 
ment for  female  convicts  on  board  the  An- 
son  was  accordingly  to  be  broken  up.  He 
believed  that  the  failure  of  this  establish- 
ment was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced 
to  the  disadvantages  to  which  hulks  were 
always  exposed.  Experience  had  proved 
that  a  floating  prison  was  the  worst  of  all 
prisons,  both  for  discipline  and  economy. 


A  hulk  cost  much  money  both  in  fitting 
up  and  in  repairs,  while  the  space  which  it 
afforded  was  far  too  confined  either  for  dis- 
cipline or  for  ventilation.  Hence  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Government,  everywhere, 
by  degrees,  to  get  rid  of  hulks,  and  to 
transfer  the  establishments  to  buildings  on 
shore.  With  regard  to  females,  it  was  also 
the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Denison,  in 
which  he  entirely  concurred,  that  any  pe- 
riod of  imprisonment  to  which  they  were 
to  be  subjected,  should  be  inflicted  upon 
them  rather  at  home  than  in  the  colony, 
in  order  that  the  system  might  be  closely 
watched,  and  that  any  defects  might  be 
promptly  and  speedily  remedied.  At  the 
same  time,  punishment  of  transportation 
did  not  require  in  the  case  of  women,  so 
much  as  in  that  of  men,  that  it  should  in- 
volve anything  beyond  mere  removal  from 
this  country.  It  was  in  general  a  far 
greater  punishment  to  a  woman  than  to  a 
man  to  be  placed  in  the  disgraceful  posi- 
tion of  a  convict,  and  to  be  sent  away  from 
her  friends  and  relations;  and  he,  there- 
fore, thought  that,  even  if  female  convicts 
were  allowed  to  receive  tickets  of  leave 
very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  co- 
lony, there  would  be  little  danger  that 
transportation  would  not  still  be  regard- 
ed by  them  as  a  very  severe  punishment; 
while  to  male  convicts  transportation  would 
be  no  punishment  at  all  if  they  were  at  once 
sent  to  the  colonies,  and  then  allowed  to 
receive  tickets  of  leave.  The  case  of  fe- 
male convicts  was  altogether  one  of  very 
great  difficulty,  on  which  he  did  not  feel 
that  any  final  determination  could  yet  be 
come  to.  It  was  a  question  for  considera- 
tion whether  Parliament  ought  to  be  asked 
to  extend  the  means  of  subjecting  them  to 
an  effective  prison  discipline  in  this  coun- 
try; but  in  the  absence  of  proper  prisons 
for  this  purpose,  he  believed  that  the  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  allow  women 
who  were  transported  to  obtain  tickets  of 
leave  on  their  arrival  in  the  colonies.  He 
had  only  to  add,  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
Bowden,  to  whom  the  noble  Lord  had  al- 
luded, that  he  was  fully  aware  of  her 
claims  upon  the  Government,  and  that 
when  the  establishment  on  board  the  Anson 
was  broken  up,  some  provision  for  her 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  replied:  He  would 
say,  that,  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  it  had 
been  brought  in  after  great  consideration 
and  prepared  with  great  care. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  {iARL  of 
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MOUNTCASHELL    and    the    Duke  of 
RICHMOND, 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned  until  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  15,  1849. 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present. 

House  counted ;  and  forty  Members  not 
being  present, 

The  House  was  adjowned  at  ten  minutes 
after  Four  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  February  16, 1849. 

M1NUTB8.]     P1TIT10N8  Prsbbmtbd.    From  Seariflr.  com- 
plaining  of  the  present  System  of  Poor  Law  (Ireland). 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  16,  1849. 

Miifurns.]    PuBUC  Bills.— 1<>  Navigation!    Petty  Ses* 
sons;    Distraining  for  Rates;    Qiulification  and  Regis- 
tration of  Voters  (Ireland);   Elections  and  Polling  Places 
(Ireland). 
3^  aiMi  pMsed:— Inland  Rcrenue. 

P«TiTiON»  Prbbsntso.  By  Mr.  J.  O'Connell,  fVom 
Limerick,  praying  for  the  Adoption  of  that  Place  as  a 
Port  for  the  Despatch  and  Arrival  of  the  American  and 
West  Indian  Mails.— By  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Northampton  Union,  in  favour 
<tf  the  Suppression  of  Mendicancy. — By  Captain  Pechell, 
fVom  Mr.  Thomas  Hedgoock,  a  Master  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  residing  at  No.  3,  Hales  Place,  South  Lambeth, 
coropkuning  or  the  Deduction  Arom  the  Pension  of  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Murray.— By  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  fhnn 
Shipowners  and  Others,  of  Maryport,  against  a  Repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  from 
a  Public  Meeting,  held  at  the  Scientific  Institution,  Ed- 
ward's Street,  Portman  Square,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Poor  Law. — By  Mr.  Osman  Ricardo,  Arom  the  Guardians 
of  the  Worcester  Union,  respecting  the  Law  of  Settlement. 
— By  Mr.  Clements,  ft-om  the  late  Guardians  of  the 
Carrick-on -Shannon  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor 
Law  (Ireland). — By  Viscount  Jooelyn,  Arom  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  favour  of 
the  Poor  Law  Union  Charges  Bill  (1847-8).— By  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  Arom  John  Imray,  Civil  Engineer,  for 
Inquiry  respecting  Public  Libraries. 

MINISTERS'  MONEY  (IRELAND). 
Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  last  Session — 

'*  To  consider  and  report  upon  the  state  and 
operation  of  the  laws  respecting  Ministers*  Money 
in  Ireland,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what 
junendmentB  in  those  laws  would  be  expedient. 


and  whether  any  and  what  fund  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  to  which  Ministers' 
Money  is  now  applied  " — 

and  whether  the  Government  intend,  ac« 
cording  to  the  said  recommendation,  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Aholition  of  Minis- 
ters' Money;  and  if  so,  at  what  period  of 
the  Session  ? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  replied,  that 
the  suhject  was  receiving  the  greatest  con-* 
sideration;  hut  he  could  not  promise  that 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
would  he  carried  into  effect. 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Lancaster 
(Mr.  Greene).  Hon.  Members  had  recently 
received  a  circular  from  the  CommissionerB 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  calling 
upon  them  to  point  out  any  arrangements 
which  might  appear  to  them  to  he  deair- 
able  with  respect  to  the  arrangements  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons.  He  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne)  wished  to  inquire,  first,  whe* 
ther  those  arrangements  would  he  allowed 
to  interfere  with  Mr.  Barry's  original 
plan;  and  if  so,  who  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  expense:  secondly,  whether  the 
dispute  between  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Barry, 
which  had  now  lasted  four  years,  had  been 
finally  adjusted  by  the  Commissioners: 
and,  thirdly,  whether  the  Commissioners 
had  drawn  out  any  report  which  would  in- 
form the  House  what  the  ultimate  ex- 
pense of  the  Houses  would  be,  and  what 
would  be  the  probable  time  of  their  com- 
pletion ? 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  said,  the  circular  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
alluded,  had  been  sent  round  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Com- 
missioners wishing  to  have  the  views  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  as  to  the  formation  of  any 
arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the  new 
House  which  might  add  to  the  general  con- 
venience of  all.  They  were  not  matters 
which  could  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the 
architect,  or  create  any  great  expense;  but 
every  hon.  Member  must  be  aware  that 
there  were  various  local  arrangements, 
which  might  be  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  which  would  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  to 
the  facility  of  the  despatch  of  business  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  have  been  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  views  of  hon.  Members 
on  those  matters  in  order  to  their  satisfac- 
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tory  settlement ;  and,  so  far  from  tbeir 
causing  any  additional  expense,  on  the 
contrary,  expense  would  rather  be  saved 
by  having  those  matters  done  at  th^  pre- 
sent moment.  As  to  the  dispute  between 
Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Barry,  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged, before  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  Dr.  Reid  should  have  the 
full  arrangement  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  that  his  duties 
should  be  confined  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone;  and  the  Commissioners  had 
taken  great  pains  to  afford  Dr.  Reid  every 
possible  facility — including  the  means  of 
the  inlet  of  fresh  air  and  the  outlet  of  foul 
air — which  he  required,  consistently  with 
the  construction  of  the  building;  and  he 
believed  the  whole  thing  had  been  arranged 
in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  As 
to  the  question  of  expense,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  prepared  any  report;  but, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  tbe  House, 
there  were  returns  prepared  of  the  expense 
already  incurred,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
future  expediture  in  the  completion  of  the 
House;  but  on  looking  over  the  copy  of 
them,  which  he  had  received  a  day  or  two 
back,  he  had  observed  some  inaccuracies, 
and  he  was  therefore  unwilling  to  lay  it 
upon  the  table  until  they  were  corrected; 
but  he  expected  to  be  able  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  House  on  Monday  next.  As  to 
the  question  respecting  the  period  of  the 
completion  of  the  House,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  answer  it;  the  matter  rested 
rather  with  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  could  perhaps  men- 
tion what  sums  the  state  of  the  finances 
would  enable  him  to  advance  for  the  pur- 
pose each  year. 

Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  there  should 
be  some  plan  furnished,  in  order  to  enable 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  see  what  it  was  that  was 
intended  to  be  done.  Without  some  such 
plan  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  going  to 
the  House,  as  ho  had  done  yesterday,  to 
understand  what  was  being  done.  There 
were  doors  shut  up  here,  and  walls  freshly 
broken  for  windows  and  doors  there,  and 
he,  therefore,  suggested  that  some  infor- 
mation should  be  given  of  the  real  state  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  said,  the  plans  were 
all  in  Mr.  Barry's  office,  who  would  afford 
every  facility  to  hon.  Members  to  obtain 
any  information  they  might  require. 

Mr.  HUME  inquired,  who  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building  up  and  knocking 
down  which  he  had  mentioned;  or  was 
there  any  estimate  of  the  expense  ? 


Mr.  T.  GREENE  was  not  quite  aware 
what  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume)  re- 
ferred to.  There  were  certain  alterations 
rendered  necessary  last  year,  to  afford  ac- 
commodation to  the  different  officers  of  the 
Houses  ;  and  for  that  purpose  an  estimate 
of  the  additional  expense  had  been  pre- 
pared, which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  for  their 
sanction. 

THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  that  seeing 
that  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  had  no  longer  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, to  whom  questions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  were  to  be  addressed  in  that 
House? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  if  his  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Duncan)  gave  notice  of 
his  questions  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, arrangements  would  be  made  by 
which  they  would  be  answered. 

CEYLON. 

Mr.  6AILLIE  said,  that  on  referring 
to  the  papers  connected  with  Ceylon,  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
he  found  that  a  despatch  had  been  received 
at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  31st  October, 
1848,  communicating  the  important  fact 
that  certain  executions  under  martial  law 
had  taken  place  in  the  island ;  and  he  also 
found  that  these  papers  contained  no  de- 
spatch from  Earl  Grey  to  Viscount  Tor- 
rington  of  a  later  date  than  the  24th  of 
October,  1848,  or  one  week  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  the  former  despatch.  The 
question  which  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
whether  any  despatch,  of  a  later  date  than 
the  24th  of  October,  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  Colonial  Office  to  Viscount  Tor- 
rington,  either  approving  or  disapproving 
of  these  executions  under  martial  law;  and 
if  so,  whether  there  was  any  objection  to 
lay  them  on  the  table  before  the  Motion 
which  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  next  should 
come  on. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  the  latest  despatch 
from  Earl  Grey  to  Viscount  Torrington,  in 
the  papers  that  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  bore  date,  if  he  recollected  rightly^ 
on  the  24th  October.  The  latest  de- 
spatches to  which  answers  had  been  re- 
ceived were  on  the  table.  One  of  them 
was  a  general  despatch  from  Earl  Grey 
containing  his  entire  approval  of  the  mea* 
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Bures  that  had  heen  adopted  hj  Viscount 
Torrington  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. That  approval  was  full,  entire, 
and  explicit.  There  was  a  despatch  sub- 
sequent to  that,  but  it  was  of  a  strictly 
formal  nature.  He  had  no  intention  to 
lay  any  farther  papers  on  the  table  at  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know,  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  instructions  of  Earl  Grey,  in  which  he 
approved  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  taxes 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  rebellion. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  contained  an 
account  of  his  entire  approval  of  what  had 
occurred;  so  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House  would  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
despatch  containing  such  approval. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes)  appeared 
to  understand  the  question  which  he  had 
put.  He  had  asked  whether  any  approval 
had  been  sent  out  by  Earl  Grey,  in  answer 
to  that  despatch  of  Viscount  Torrington  in 
which  the  fact  was  announced  that  certain 
executions  had  taken  place  under  martial 
law?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  merely 
alluded  to  a  despatch  of  Earl  Grey,  which 
bore  date  before  the  receipt  of  that  despatch. 

Mr.  hawes  :  I  stated  that  there  is  a 
despatch  generally  approving  of  the  mea- 
sures which  Viscount  Torrington  adopted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
which  includes  both  the  trials  by  court- 
martial  and  the  trials  before  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  there  is  no  special  despatch 
approving  of  the  executions  which  followed. 

EMIGRATION. 

Mr.  SCOTT  referred  to  a  recent  state- 
ment in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  emi- 
gration was,  to  a  great  extent,  taking  place 
in  Dorsetshire  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  who,  it 
was  alleged,  had  sent  down  an  agent  who 
had  given  free  passages  already  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand  persons;  and  he  (Mr.  Scott) 
begged  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (Mr.  Hawes)  whether  this  were 
true :  if  so,  whether  Government  would 
extend  similar  encouragement  to  emigra- 
tion from  other  counties,  where  there  was 
an  equal  anxiety  to  secure  such  aid;  and, 
if  not,  whether  the  Government  did  not 
consider  that  this  would  unduly  stimulate 
emigration  from  a  particular  district  ?  The 
hon.  Member  added,  that  he  understood, 
80  numerous  were  the  applications  for  aid, 
that  an  emigration  ship  could  easily  be 
freighted  with  emigrants  every  two  days. 


Mr.  hawes  intimated  that  he  was 
not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
but  that  he  would  make  inquiry,  and 
begged  that  the  question  might  be  repeated 
on  some  future  day. 

THE  PUNJAUB. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  inquired  whether 
there  were  no  papers  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  relative  to  the  deaths  of  Messrs. 
Agnew  and  Anderson  at  Moultan,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1848;  and  relative  to  the 
war  which  has  been  carrying  on  in  the 
Punjaub  from  that  time  to  the  present  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  no  paper 
had  been  yet  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  former  occurrence,  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  operations  now  carrying  on 
in  the  Punjaub  should  be  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination, the  necessary  documents  should 
be  laid  upon  the  table. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  LABOUCHERB, 
the  Navigation  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  he  had 
intended  to  have  proposed  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  fixed  for  that 
day  fortnight,  as  he  conceived  that  there 
would  be  abundant  time  in  the  interim  for 
the  country  to  consider  a  measure  that  did 
not  materially  differ  from  the  Bill  of  last 
year;  but  as  he  understood  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Mr.  Herries)  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  him  to  attend  that  day,  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
be  fixed  for  Monday,  the  5th  of  March. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  complained  that 
no  sufficient  reason  had  been  assigned  for 
such  a  long  postponement  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  herries  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  told  them  the 
other  night,  that  it  was  intended  to  lay 
certain  papers  on  the  table  connected  with 
this  subject;  and  if  such  were  the  case,  as 
he  hoped  it  was,  the  postponement  sug- 
gested was  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  for. 
He-  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would  not  be 
induced  by  any  pressure  from  behind  to 
alter  his  resolution. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  postponement  from  Friday 
to  Monday  was  a  matter  of  any  very  great 
importance. 

Mr.  WAWN  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pre- 
pared to  state  what  concessions  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
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this  country,  in  the  event  of  the  navigation 
laws  heing  repealed  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
state  what  he  was  prepared  to  do  upon 
that  subject  when  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  came  on. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  when 
the  papers  promised  by  the  noble  Lord, 
which  were  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Herries)  would 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House;  as 
they  would  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  them,  whether  the  postponement 
of  the  question  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  time  for  their  presentation  and 
examination,  or  merely  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  herries  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  was 
quite  distinct  in  the  reply  he  had  already 
given.  It  was  not  on  account  of  the  pa- 
pers that  the  question  was  postponed,  but 
in  order  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
might  bave  time  to  consider  the  Bill  found- 
ed upon  resolutions  that  had  been  permitted 
to  be  passed  without  discussion  or  delay. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  answer  the  question 
put  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wawn).  It 
would  be  well  that  the  country  should 
know,  for  instance,  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) was  prepared  to  take  off  the  duty  on 
timber,  so  as  to  put  the  British  shipbuilder 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  foreigner. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  such  a  course  would  be 
very  inconvenient.  The  Government  would 
state  what  they  were  prepared  to  do  when 
the  discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  with 
regard  to  the  papers  referred  to,  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  to  lay  them  on  the  table  of 
the  House  almost  immediately. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Maule  brought  up  the  Army  and 
Mr.  Ward  the  Navy  Estimates.  Laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HUME  repeated  the  question  which 
he  had  before  put,  whether  Government 
would  lay  on  the  table,  at  an  early  period 
before  the  discussion  of  these  estimates 
came  on,  the  difference  between  these  esti- 
mates and  those  of  last  year,  so  that  the 
House  might  see  how  far  the  reductions 
which  had  been  made  were  in  conformity 


with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  replied,  as  we  understood,  that  the 
hon.  Member  ought  to  be  the  last  person 
to  ask  such  a  question,  being  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  subject;  and  seeing 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  must  know  that  a 
comparison  was  always  given  between  the 
estimates  of  the  present  and  the  past 
year. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  EWART  observed,  that  a  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  Channel 
Islands :  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
recommendations,  or  any  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations, of  that  Commission  were  about 
to  be  adopted  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  :  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  Channel  Islands  was  re- 
ferred by  me  to  the  Governor,  with  instruc- 
tions that  it  should  be  laid  before  the 
States,  in  order  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  States  of  these  islands  might  be  ob- 
tained. I  am  now  in  communication  with 
the  Governor,  and  I  hope  it  may  lead  to 
a  satisfactory  result. 

THE  LATE  COLLIERY  ACCIDENTS. 

Mr,  CAYLEY  wished  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Grey),  and 
as  the  question  was  connected  with  a  ca- 
lamity by  which  a  fearful  loss  of  life  was 
sustained,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  enter  into  a  short  explanation 
of  the  question  he  had  to  ask.  The  calam- 
ity to  which  he  referred  was  the  late  ex- 
plosion in  the  Darley  main  colliery  pit, 
near  Bamsley,  which  was  attended  with 
the  loss  of  75  lives;  and  unfortunately  this 
was  not  a  singular  instance  of  such  a  ter- 
rible misfortune,  for  these  explosions  were 
constantly  occurring,  and  all  from  one 
cause — the  want  of  sufficient  ventilation. 
On  the  lives  sacrificed  at  Darley  main  an 
inquest  had  just  concluded  its  sitting. 
Many  witnesses,  both  practical  and  scien- 
tific, had  been  examined.  The  coroner 
had  delivered  a  charge  of  great  intelligence, 
and  evidently  dictated  by  strong  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  disasters.  The  jury 
seemed  to  have  been  composed  of  enlight- 
ened persons ;  to  their  verdict  they  added 
an  opinion  of  the  cause,  and  a  recommen- 
dation. All  the  parties,  witnesses,  coroner 
and  jury,  agreed  that  these  explosions 
were  attributable  to  one  cause  and  one 
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4ilone — deficient  Tentilation ;  and  the  coro- 
ner and  jury  both  recommended  a  system 
of  Government  inspection  to  see  to  the 
proper  ventilation  of  coal  mines.  Under 
the  present  system  this  proper  degree  of 
TentUation  could  not  take  place.  In  1835, 
a  Committee  of  this  House  sat  upon  the 
subject  of  accidents  in  mines;  they  re- 
ported only  evidence.  But  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Durham  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  on  this  subject 
in  1839,  and  sat  three  or  four  years ;  the 
conclusion  they  came  to  appeared  to  be 
an  unanimous  opinion,  as  expressed  in  their 
report,  that  there  remained  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  of  the  northern  coal  mines  owing 
their  dangerous  condition  to  the  want  of 
ventilation,  and  to  that  alone;  and  they 
came  also  as  decidedly  to  the  opinion 
that  the  system  of  high  pressure  steam 
ventilation  was  fully  adequate  to  the  per- 
fect ventilation  of  a  mine.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  questions  he  wished  to 
put  were,  whether  his  right  hon.  Friend 
nad  received  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the 
inquest — whether  he  was  prepared,  now 
that  the  subject  and  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent were  so  well  known,  to  ask  leave  of 
Parliament  to  institute  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion— or  whether  he  felt  disposed  to  adopt 
any  other  system,  such  as  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary *for  local  coal  mine  viewers  to  pass 
an  examination  before  a  competent  board, 
as  to  their  qualifications  for  their  office, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  undertake  a 
business  in  which  the  safety  of  human  life 
was  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  immediately 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  the 
clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  desirable  that 
some  gentlemen  should  be  sent  down,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  wrote  to 
the  coroner,  and  sent  down  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Warrington  Smith  and  Mr.  Tremeu- 
heere,  to  examine  the  mine,  and  to  give 
their  evidence  to  the  jury.  The  coroner 
had  since  transmitted  to  him  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
a  local  newspaper,  containing  the  evidence 
of  those  two  gentlemen,  the  summing  up 
of  the  coroner,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
The  verdict,  he  should  observe,  was  one  of 
*' accidental  death,"  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine  that  a 
better  mode  of  ventilation  should  be  adopt- 
ed, and  that  a  scientific  and  practical  per- 
son should  bo  appointed  to  occasionally 
inspect  the  collieries  of  the  district.     Tho 


subject  of  colliery  accidents  and  Govern- 
ment inspection  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  on  other  occasions.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  had 
proposed  a  plan,  but  it  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  House,  because  it  appeared  too 
complicated.  It  would  have  required  a 
very  large  and  expensive  staff.  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere's  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  subject,  he  having  been  engaged  in 
the  examinations  relative  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  women  and  children  in  mines.  He 
had  also  visited  several  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  had  prepared  an  interesting  re- 
port, which  had  just  been  presented  to 
him  (Sir  G.  Grey),  and  which  he  would  lay 
before  the  House  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  showing  the  system  of  regulations 
and  inspection  imposed  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  The  system  was  very  minute 
— too  minute,  he  feared,  for  this  country. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  if  inspectors 
were  appointed,  they  ought  to  have  the 
power,  in  cases  where  ventilation  was  neg- 
lected, or  where  other  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  endanger  the  safety  of  human 
life,  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  those  employed  in 
these  works.  The  subject  was,  however, 
under  consideration,  but  the  great  difficulty 
was  the  mode  of  providing  a  sufficient  sys- 
tem of  superintendence,  which  would  not 
involve  too  large  an  expenditure. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether  a 
copy  of  the  case  submitted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, and  the  opinions  thereon,  respecting 
the  capability  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany to  hold  land  as  a  grant  from  the 
Crown  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  Ame- 
rica, referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Mr. 
II awes  and  Sir  H.  Felly,  printed  in  the 
Farliamentary  papers  presented  to  the 
House  last  August,  respecting  Vancouver's 
Island,  would  be  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  replied,  that  the  opinions 
had  been  obtained  solely  by  and  at  the  ex-   ' 
penso  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
Government  had,  therefore,  no  power  to 
obtain  or  present  them  to  the  House. 

THE  COUNTING  OUT. 
Sir  J.  WALSH  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  addressing  a 
question  to  those  hon.  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  more  familiar  with  the 
form  of  business  than  he  could  pretend  to 
be — he  meant  in  reference  to  the  coui*se 
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adopted  yesterday  of  counting  out  the 
House  during  the  period  of  the  transaction 
of  private  business.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh) 
considered  it  a  most  unusual  one.  It  was 
well  known  that  much  complaint  had 
arisen  that  Houses  had  not  been  made; 
that  forty  Membei's  had  not  been  present ; 
and  there  had  been  at  times  a  great  deal 
of  recrimination  and  accusation  against  the 
Government  for  preventing  the  formation 
of  a  House.  It  was  also  well  known  that 
the  public  debates  had  unfortunately  not 
attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  hon.  Members  had  fre- 
quently exercised  the  privilege  of  counting 
out  the  House  on  those  occasions ;  but  he 
begged  to  submit  to  the  House,  and  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  conversant  with 
its  forms,  whether  it  was  not  very  unusual 
for  a  Member,  after  a  House  had  been 
made,  and  before  the  period  of  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  privilege  of  counting  out  the 
House,  and  thus  losing  the  whole  of  the 
labours  of  the  House  for  the  evening. 
On  the  present  occasion  there  was  a 
most  important  Motion  coming  forward, 
attracting  a  large  share  of  attention 
from  Irish  Members;  and  if  any  Mem- 
ber counted  out  the  House  to  abridge  the 
labours  of  the  House,  he  did  so  with  a  very 
mistaken  view.  A  legitimate  occasion 
would  thus  have  arisen  for  discussing  a 
most  important  question.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  gain — so  far  from  the 
Hcmse  thereby  abridging  its  labours — he 
was  convinced  these  questions  would  repro- 
duce themselves  in  a  manner  much  more 
inconvenient  to  the  House.  It  was  really 
very  desirable  that  they  should  have  some 
understanding  on  this  head,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Speaker 
on  the  subject*  It  was  known  that  a  great 
deal  of  important  private  business  did  take 
place  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  which 
was  attended  by  few  Members ;  and  it  had 
generally  been  the  understanding  of  Mem- 
bers that  it  was  not  necessary  technically 
to  keep  a  House  during  that  hour.  If  it 
was  necessary,  let  this  be  understood. 
The  privilege  might  hereafter  be  exerted 
in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to  the  public 
service. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  notice  the  subject, 
and  to  submit  to  the  House  whether  they 
could  not  apply  a  remedy.  He  was  very 
unwilling  to  alter  the  Orders  of  the  House, 
or  to  propose  any  thing  that  should  not  be 
perfectly  safe.  He  thought  that  if  the 
House  were  of  opinion  with  him,  that  on 


every  occasion  when  it  might  be  thought 
fit  by  any  individual  to  count  out  the 
House,  or  to  take  notice  that  there  waa 
not  a  quorum,  such  Motion  should  be  se- 
conded ;  they  would  then  have  some  secu- 
rity against  such  Motions.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
submitted  that  to-morrow,  or  on  an  early 
day,  that  should  be  made  a  resolution  of 
the  House. 

Major  BLACKALL,  as  the  person 
most  interested,  his  Motion  having  been 
the  one  alluded  to  as  so  important  to  the 
Irish  Members,  begged  to  set  himself 
right.  He  did  not  himself  complain  of  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  by  which  the 
House  had  been  counted  out,  for  he  ad- 
mitted that,  after  the  long  debate  that  had 
taken  place  on  Irish  affairs  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  he  could  not  blame  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  being  unwilling  to  have  it  repeated. 
But  he  understood  it  had  been  alleged  that 
he  had  yielded  to  certain  influences,  and 
had  resolved,  in  consequence,  not  to  press 
the  question.  That  he  begged  leave  to 
deny.  He  thought  the  subject  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  it  was  his  anxious  desire 
to  have  brought  it  on. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  reminded  the  House 
of  an  instance,  in  a  former  Session,  when 
the  House  had  been  counted  out  during 
the  time  of  private  business. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  having  asked  him 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  usages  of 
the  House,  he  could  only  state  that  when- 
ever (whether  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
private  or  public  business)  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber took  notice  that  there  were  not  forty 
Members  present,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Speaker  to  count  the  House  forthwith  and 
ascertain  the  faot.  The  hon.  Member,  in 
the  course  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  irregu- 
larity, although  it  certainly  was  an  un- 
usual proceeding. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  with  regard 
to  Members  of  Government,  when  they  at- 
tended at  four  o'clock  to  make  a  House* 
tbey  very  naturally  went  back  to  their 
offices  again  to  finish  the  business  which 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  in  order  to 
come  down  at  that  time, 

COPYHOLD  ENFRANCniSEMENT. 
Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  he  had  the 
permission  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  to  put  a  question  to  him  on  a  matter 
of  great  consequence.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  many  years  ago  to  inquire  into 
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the  en^nchisement  of  copyholds.  That 
Committee  laid  on  the  table  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  enfranchisement  which  was 
then  voluntary  should  be  made  compulsory, 
and  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  to  au- 
thorise the  Commissioners  to  proceed  to 
the  compulsory  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds. From  that  day  to  this  he  had  re- 
peatedly brought  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  had  applied  to  Government  to 
promote  that  measure.  Last  Session  a 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  other  House 
for  effecting  that  object.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Session  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
He  now  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure for  the  compulsory  enfranchisement 
of  tenures  ;  whether  they  would  bring  it 
forward  on  an  early  day,  and  whether  it 
would  be  brought  forward  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  a  Bill  had  been 
brought  in  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
Copyhold  Commissioners,  who  recommend- 
ed a  provision  for  compulsory  enfranchise- 
ment. The  Bill  underwent  considerable 
discussion  and  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
very  great  difiSculty  appeared  to  exist  in  ' 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  He  had  since  very  fully  considered 
the  subject,  and  had  tliought  he  was  not 
justified  in  proposing,  during  the  present 
Session,  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  enfran- 
chisement of  copyholds,  but  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  for 
giving  increased  facilities  for  their  enfran- 
chisement. 

THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

Mr.  E wart  wished  ta  put  a  question, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  concerned  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  and  related  to  the  differences 
which  unhappily  existed  on  the  River 
Plate.  He  had  to  ask  whether  there  was  ! 
any  propect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  diffei^ 
ences  existing  between  the  republics  on  the 
River  Plate,  and  whether  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  lay  before  the  House  any 
correspondence  upon  the  subject  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
he  by  no  means  despaired  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  between  those  two 
republics,  and  it  might  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House  and  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Ewart)  to  know  that  trade  was  goiog  on 
with  perfect  security.    As  to  laying  papers 


on  the  table  of  the  House,  he  thought  it 


would  be  injurious  to  the  chances  of  a  set- 
tlement if  those  papers  were  laid  on  the 
table  at  the  present  moment. 

RELATIONS  WITH  SPAIN. 

Mr.  BANRES  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Spain.  As  long 
as  the  late  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
remained  unaccredited  to  any  other  Court, 
it  was  obviously  a  matter  of  personal  deli- 
cacy towards  him  not  to  put  any  question  on 
the  subject;  but  now  that  it  was  stated  that 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  accredited  as  Am- 
bassador to  another  Court,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  Viscount  whether  the  mat- 
ters in  difference  between  this  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Spain  were  adjusted,  or  were 
in  the  course  of  adjustment  ?  The  noble 
Viscount  would  recollect  that  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Session  a  subject  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  expelled  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain  under  circumstances  which  were 
thought  deserving  of  inquiry.  We  had 
never  heard  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  nor 
had  the  injury  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  exposed  in  any  degree  been  vindi- 
cated. It  was  desirable  that  Members 
should  know  how  far  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  could  with  safety  continue  in  that 
country;  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount  whether  the  differences  between 
this  Court  and  the  Court  of  Spain  were  in 
a  fair  train  of  adjustment  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON :  The  dp- 
culty  has  not  yet  been  adjusted.  As  to 
any  correspondence  that  may  be  going  on 
at  present,  it  would  not  bo  politic  now  to 
inform  the  hon.  Member. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  HUME  should  repeat  the  question 
he  had  already  put  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, to  which  he  should  say  that  the 
answer  he  had  received  was  neither  courte- 
ous nor  explanatory.  They  were  about  to 
be  called  upon  to  vote  away  14,000,000i. 
or  15,000,000^,  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
prepared,  before  going  into  the  estimates, 
to  submit  a  statement  or  a  budget,  or 
whatever  else  they  pleased  to  call  it,  which 
should  show  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  and  the 
means  by  which  those  expenses  were  to  be 
met  ?  Last  Session  the  House  did  not 
support  him  (Mr.  Hume)  in  his  exertions 
to  obtain  such  account,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
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they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  loans  being 
raised  to  meet  their  annual  expenditure,  a 
course  which  he  thought  in  these  days  no 
honest  man  should  adopt  or  submit  to. 
They  were  now  again  called  upon  to  do 
the  same  thing — to  spend  mopey  first,  and 
then  to  consider  how  they  were  to  pay  it — 
how  they  were  to  find  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  obligations  they  had  contracted. 
He  therefore  begged  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment whether  it  was  their  intention  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  of  the  ways  and  means  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  in  Committee  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  the  usual  course  was 
not  to  lay  the  budget  before  the  House  be- 
fore the  estimates  were  voted.  The  usual 
course  was  to  vote  the  estimates,  and  then 
to  make  the  financial  statement. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  that  was  what  he 
called  a  system  of  expending  money  first, 
and  voting  the  provision  for  it  afterwards. 
He  gave  notice  that  he  would  oppose  it 
when  the  votes  were  asked  for. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  observed,  that  some 
time  time  ago  the  House  had  been  informed 
by  a  Ministerial  statement,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  b#-a  great  in- 
crease of  taxation,  but  that  the  estimates 
had  been  drawn  up  with  every  attention  to 
economy.  The  House  had,  however,  re- 
fused to  support  the  Ministry  on  that  oc- 
casion; and  it  had  since  turned  out,  by 
their  own  confession,  by  the  confession  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  Ward),  in  a  document 
lately  published,  that  affairs  were  managed 
in  his  department  so  that  there  was  not  an 
audit  even  of  the  wages  account — that  no 
stock  was  taken,  and  that  no  account  was 
kept  of  expended  stores.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  easy  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure.  In  such  a  state 
of  matters,  therefore,  he  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  was  worthy  of  consideration; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  time  had  come, 
when  considerations  of  what  had  formerly 
been  the  custom  ought  not  to  influence  the 
House  so  much  as  they  had  once  done. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would  allow  a  single  shilling  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Ordnance,  until 
the  House  and  the  country  should  be  satis- 
fied that  there  were  sufiicient  means  for 
the  support  of  these  branches  of  the  public 
service.  He  would  not  agree  cither  to 
violate  public  faith,  or  throw  away  public 
money;  and  if  even  the  country  Gentlemen 
intended  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
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the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  he  en- 
treated them — by  any  regard  which  they 
felt  for  the  public  interests — to  support 
him  in  attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
system  of  thriftless  and  blindfold  expendi- 
ture. The  plan  seemed  to  be  to  spend  the 
money  first,  and  to  think  how  they  were  to 
get  it  afterwards.  He  did  hope  that  Go- 
vernment would  reconsider  the  course  they 
intended  to  adopt  on  this  point. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  observed,  that  no 
reply  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  as 
to  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  lay  on 
the  table  a  statement  of  how  far  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  on  the 
naval  estimates  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
He  thought  some  statement  as  to  this 
point  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  he  had  not  answered 
this  question  because  he  had  not  heard  it. 
In  reply,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ward),  in  moving  the  esti- 
mates in  question,  would  state  fully,  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  detail,  the  points  with  re- 
spect to  which  tbe  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  had  been  carried  out.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  thought  that 
this  would  be  a  more  convenient  way  of 
conveying  information  to  the  House  upon 
the  subject,  than  by  printing  and  prefixing 
any  dry  statement  to  the  estimates. 

Mr.  ward  might  add,  that  all  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
form  of  the  estimates  had  been  attended 
to. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  observed,  that  last 
year  the  financj^  statement  had  been  made 
before  the  supplies  were  voted. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  last  year 
the  income  tax  was  to  expire  on  the  5Ui  of 
April.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  anterior 
to  that  period,  to  bring  before  the  House 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
E^newal  of  that  tax.  The  usual  course, 
however,  had  been,  when  the  financial 
year  concluded,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  state  to  the  House  what 
sums  he  expected  to  raise  in  ways  and 
means  to  meet  those  which  bad  been  voted 
in  supply.  To  that  course  they  still  pro- 
posed to  adhere,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a  reasonable  and  proper  course.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  had 
argued' that  they  had  got  into  debt  last 
year  in  consequence  of  voting  money  be- 
fore the  budget;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
♦       2C 
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ought  to  recollect  that  a  financial  state- 
ment had  heen  made  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Session. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  from  the  papers  de- 
livered to  hon.  Members  that  day,  that  up 
to  31st  March,  1848,  about  7,670,000?. 
had  been  voted  for  the  Navy,  and  the  actual 
expenditure  had  been  8,000,0002. ,  being 
an  excess  of  323,000^  Now,  if  this  mode 
of  proceeding  was  suffered  without  any 
party  being  responsible,  then  he  said  it 
would  be  better  to  lock  the  doors  of  that 
House,  and  let  them  go  home  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  was  then  agreed  to. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Report  on  this 
Bill  be  considered, 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  proposed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  following  clause : — 

"  And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the 
powers  of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  11  and  12  Vic. 
o.  80,  which  are  continued  by  this  Act,  may  not 
be  improperly  applied  to  the  restriction  of  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  petition  Parliament  and  to 
address  the  Queen  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner,  and  to  convoke,  hold,  attend  at,  and  take 
part  in  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  preparing  and 
adopting  peaoefuUy  and  legally  such  Petitions  and 
Addresses :  And  whereas  such  restriction  is  and 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purposes  of 
the  aforesaid  Act,  and  of  this  present  Act  con- 
tinuing the  same,  as  well  as  to  the  Constitution 
of  these  Realms ;  Be  it  therefore  declared  and 
enacted.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act,  or 
in  the  beforementioned  Act  of  11  and  12  Vic, 
the  powers  of  which  are  continued  in  this  Act, 
does,  ought  to,  or  shall  bo  construed  or  taken  to 
warrant  the  application  of  the  said  powers,  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  oases  of  parties  convoking,  assem- 
bling, holding,  attending  at,  and  taking  part  in 
such  legal,  peaceful,  and  constitutional  meetings, 
for  the  aforesaid  legal  and  constitutional  objects 
and  purposes." 

He  rose  to  offer  what  he  feared  would  be  a 
fruitless  opposition  to  the  further  progress 
of  this  Bill.  He  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
factious  resistance,  his  only  object  being 
to  preserve  for  the  Irish  people  the  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution.  He  wished  even 
to  delay  the  Bill  in  order  that  English  Mem- 
bers who  had  inconsiderately  supported  its 
earlier  stages,  might  have  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  for  becoming  fully  aware  of  its 
unconstitutional  character.  He  wished  this 
clause  to  be  added,  in  order  that  all  doubts 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act  might  be  re- 
moved. He  submitted  that  they  had  a 
right  to  have  a  clear  definition,  and  that 
the  greatest  grievance  of  which  the  sub- 
ject had  to  complain  was  uncertainty  as  to 


the  penalties  which  he  might  incur.  Such 
definition  was  all  the  more  necessary  when 
they  recollected  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  document  on  which  the  Bill 
was  founded,  and  the  comments  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
had  made  on  that  letter.  The  noble  Earl 
would  become  a  despot  under  this  Act, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  despotic 
by  deputy,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimers 
they  had  heard.  The  House  knew  how 
clear  and  lucid  were  generally  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary's  state- 
ments when  introducing  Bills;  but  in  this 
case,  notwithstanding  several  questions,  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  been  unable  to  get 
any  clear  explanation.  He  had  put  it  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  in 
every  possible  shape,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  always  evaded  his  questions. 
There  was  yet  some  hope  for  the  constitn- 
tion  when  a  Minister  was  ashamed  to  avow 
the  unconstitutional  character  of  his  mea* 
sures.  What  straits  must  not  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  have  been  reduced  to,  when 
he  read  a  newspaper  letter  from  an  Irish 
adventurer  as  a  ground  for  preferring  an 
indictment  against  the  Irish  people  !  They 
might,  and  no  doubt  they  would,  oarry 
their  Bill;  but  they  would  triumph  over  the 
honour  of  their  own  country  when  they 
struck  down  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  appealed  to  the  liberal 
Members  to  act  up  to  the  examples  which 
their  great  leaders  had  set  them.  They 
were  in  this  position,  that  they  must  either 
say  that  those  to  whom  they  looked  up  as 
the  great  light  of  their  party,  had  been 
wrong  in  opposing  former  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  or  they  must  admit 
that  he  was  right,  and  must  support  him 
in  his  present  opposition.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  J. 
Romilly)  in  the  name  of  his  honoured 
father,  and  would  ask  him  not  to  give  a 
vote  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  name  he 
bore.  In  1817  there  was  a  proposal  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  under  circum- 
stances esteemed  much  more  urgent  than 
the  present — so  urgent,  indeed,  that  a  Se- 
cret Committee  was  appointed,  and  Govern- 
ment did  not  propose  their  Bill  until  forti- 
fied with  the  report  of  that  Committee. 
Sir  S.  Romilly  on  that  occasion  said — 

"  Our  ancestors  never  consented  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  but  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger  ;  the  proposal,  therefore,  of  such  a 
measure  now  is  the  more  alarming  on  account  of 
the  precedent  it  will  establish.  It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  laid  down  that  under  any  circumstances 
of  alarm  the  rights  of  Englifihmea  are  to  be  di4« 
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pensed  with.  It  there  no  danger  in  empowering 
a  few  indiTiduals  to  impriion  their  fellow-citixens, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  responsibility  ? 
The  noble  Lord  has  said,  that  all  who  had  before 
Toted  for  this  measure  must  necessarily  concur  in 
it  now.  Even  had  I  been  friendly  to  the  Bill 
before,  I  ihoold  be  decidedly  against  it  now. 
If  there  be  circumstances  of  danger,  what  does 
it  prove,  except  that  the  Suspension  Bill  has  not 
only  been  inefficient,  but  has  even  fomented  evil? 
Before,  the  grievances  of  the  people  might  in  some 
■tnse  be  said  to  be  imaginary.  But  now  there  is 
a  positive  and  present  evil — ^their  liability  to  the 
privation  of  personal  liberty  without  notice  and 
without  trial.  This  measure  is  giving  to  the  Min- 
isters a  power  most  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
and  I  care  not  in  whose  hands  that  power  may  be 
placed.  It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  signs  of  the 
times,  that  while  day  after  day  new  encroachments 
are  making  on  public  liberty,  the  answer  to  every 
complaint  is,  that  the  power  which  is  given  will 
be  placed  in  gentler  hands.  The  noble  Lord  talks 
of  the  great  responsibility  under  which  Ministers 
bring  forward  this  measure.  Sir,  they  know  they 
will  incur  none.  They  are  quite  sure  this  House, 
whenever  they  ask  for  it,  will  give  them  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity.  The  violent  fiiction,  by  their  violence, 
afforded  a  pretext  to  the  Bfinisters  to  destroy  or 
suspend  all  that  is  most  valuable  and  sacred  in  the 
constitution,  while  Ministers  by  their  arbitrary 
measures  provoke  the  people  to  acts  of  violence 
and  insurrection." 

He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  now  aiked  the  son 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  whether  he 
would  consent  to  estahlish  the  very  prece- 
dent which  his  father  had  desorihed  ?  He 
eomplained  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber the  Solicitor  General  had  commented 
on  some  former  obseryations  of  his  in  a 
manner  more  dexterous  than  candid;  all 
he  had  said  or  meant  to  say  was,  that  the 
subject  had  a  constitution^  right  to  agi- 
tate bj  means  of  legal  meetings  for  any 
legal  or  constitutional  purpose.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral had  said,  that  the  Act  had  not  inter- 
fered with  the  Repeal  Association ;  but  he 
would  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  that  body  had  suspended  its  sit- 
tings, and  that  therefore  Government  need 
not  take  credit  for  any  leniency  towards  it. 
Besides,  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Dub- 
lin Evening  Post  for  thinking  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
apply  the  Act  to  the  Repeal  Association. 
Now,  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in 
England  in  lol7,  and  the  circumstances  in 
Ireland  at  present.  Then  there  was  an 
apprehension  of  a  general  rising  of  the 
people  in  Manchester ;  but  had  there  been 
a  single  allegation  made  now  that  leaders 
were  going  among  the  people  in  Ireland, 
and  getting  up  a  general  rising  in  that 


country?  Was  it  because  Ireland  was 
called  Ireland  that  her  liberties  were  now 
to  be  taken  away  ?  The  present  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  had  opposed  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1 817,  and 
declared  that  it  was  a  bad  precedent  for 
the  evil  imitation  of  future  times;  but  in 
a  few  days  more,  when  the  noble  Marquess 
would  be  found  supporting  the  present  Bill 
in  another  place,  let  him  be  asked  whether 
the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  evil  isii- 
tation  of  a  former  bad  precedent — whether 
that  which  was  wrong  in  1817  was  right 
in  1849 — whether  the  difference  between 
the  two  periods  was  not  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  the  case  in  1817  was  the  case  oi 
England,  and  that  the  case  in  1849  was 
the  case  of  Ireland  ?  Of  that  in  1817  the 
noble  Marquess  was  in  Opposition;  of  that 
of  1849  he  was  in  the  Ministry.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  also  opposed  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
1817,  and  declared  that  nothing  had  been 
urged  in  favour  of  its  suspension  but  ne- 
cessity, which  had  in  all  periods  been  the 
tyrant's  plea.  Either,  then,  the  great 
men,  whose  names  he  had  quoted,  were 
wrong  in  1817,  or  the  Ministry  were  right 
now.  He  hoped  his  clause  would  be 
allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  if  it 
were  only  to  show  that  although  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  ready  to  pass  a 
measure  of  unconstitutional  severity  for 
Ireland,  they  were  willing  to  hedge  round 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  meet  for  con- 
stitutional objects,  and  not  to  permit  any 
man  to  take  away  that  right.  He  told 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  that  House,  that,  without  any  justi- 
fiable cause,  they  were  about  to  violate  the 
constitution  in  the  sister  country,  and  that 
the  Bill  would  not  be  productive  of  the 
beneficial  results  anticipated  from  it.  It 
had  been  said  that  capital  would  find  its 
way  to  Ireland;  but  this  Bill  would  scare 
away  capital  from  that  country,  for  the 
capitalist  would  naturally  say  that  there 
must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark  when  such  a  Bill  was  passed, 
and  that  there  must  be  something  mon- 
strous in  its  condition  which  would  not 
bear  the  light  of  day ;  and,  thereforet  ha 
would  be  afraid  of  going  there.  The  eiiv 
cumstances  which  were  said  to  cause  tha 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  would  indeed 
be  ludicrous  and  absurd,  were  it  not  for 
the  indignation  which  must  arise  in  iha 
mind  of  every  man  at  seeing  snch  a  Bill 
passed.  It  was  said  that  one  of  its  effects 
would  be  to  put  down  agitation ;  but  wart 
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not  the  leaders  of  one  faction  in  Ireland 
at  present  in  prison,  and  were  not  the 
leaders  of  another  distrusted  ?     Irish  agi- 
tation had  only  arisen  because  of  English 
injustice;  and  now  when  it  was  dying  away 
in  the  dead  apathy  of  utter  despair,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  applying  a  stimu- 
lant to  it,  for  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  be,  that   a  burning 
sense  of  injustice  would  rankle   in    the 
^inds  of  the  Irish  people.     The  people 
would  bide  their  time,  and  resuscitate  vio- 
lent   agitation,    which   would    waste  the 
strength  of    England,    and   exhaust   her 
finances.      England    had    now   made  her 
election.     She  had  chosen  to  hold  Ireland 
by  force.     She  had  resorted   to  the  old 
weapons  of  coercion.      She  had  declared 
again  for  injustice,  and  violence,  and  the 
rme  of  force,  and  she  must  pay  for  her 
choice.     She  was  acting  towards  Ireland 
as  Russia  had  acted  towards  Poland.    Po- 
land had  been  left  a  semblance  of  her  con- 
stitution, but  an  insurrection  was  got  up 
in  1830,  and  her  constitution  was  utterly 
destroyed.      The  policy  of  Nicholas,  the 
monster  of  Russia,  was  exactly  the  policy 
which  the  Whig  Minister  was  now  adopting 
in  Ireland.     In  the   latter  country  there 
had  been  an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion by  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  A  di- 
Tision  of  police — the  detectives  as  thdy 
were  calledT— had  not  something. to  do  with 
that  insurrection;  but,  at  all  events,  that 
attempt  was    made  the  groundwork  for 
passing  the  present  measure.     He  (Mr.  J. 
O'ConneU)  complained  that  a  Member  of 
the  Ministry  had  been  allowed  to  retain  his 
seat,  although  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  been  lately  writing  article  after  article 
in  his  own  newspaper,  urging  the  utter  and 
permanent  extinction  of  the  constitution 
in  Ireland.     He  alluded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.  J.  Wilson), 
the  proprietor  of  the  Economist;  and  he 
thought  that  things  had  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  a  Minister,   paid   out    of  the 
revenues  of  Ireland  and  England,  should 
write  articles  of  such  a  description.     But 
the  suggestions  of  that  hon.   Gentleman 
were  being  now  adopted  by  the  Ministry. 
Immediate   oppression   and  injustice  was 
the  doom  of   unhappy  Ireland  ;    but  the 
disgrace  would  be  to  that  House,  which 
had  assisted  a  liberal  Ministry  in  carrying 
the  Bill,  and  the  permanent  evil  would  be 
to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  0 'FLAHERTY  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion.    He  thought  that  a  great  mistake 


had  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  which  should  have  been  delayed  until 
it  had  been  found  to  be  absolutely  required. 
He  could  not  subscribe  to  all  the  praise 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  for  the  town  which  Ije  (Mr. 
0 'Flaherty)  represented  had  been  proclaim- 
ed without  thQ  shadow  of  a  reason.  As 
chairman  of  the  grand  jury  which  was  sit- 
ting at  the  time,  he  knew  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  received  memorials  from  all 
quarters  to  withdraw  that  proclamation, 
but  without  effect.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  assizes,  the  presiding  Judge  had  con- 
fessed that,  from  all  he  could  see,  there 
was  not  a  more  peaceable  or  tranquil  dis- 
trict throughout  Ireland. 

Clause  read  a  first  time. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was,  whether  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  should  be 
added  to  the  Bill.  He  would,  therefore, 
confine  himself  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House,  and  not  go  through  the 
different  arguments  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  used.  The  clause  now  proposed 
was  identical  in  substance  with  the  instruc- 
tion moved  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  go- 
ing into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  which  in- 
struction was  withdrawn  after  a  very  full 
discussion;  and  it  was  also  identiciEd  in 
substance  with  a  clause  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  proposed  in  Committee, 
and  which  the  House  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive. As  the  reasons  against  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  clause  were  then  stated  very 
fully,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  to  reject  the  one  and 
the  other  were  also  fully  stated  before,  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  would  be  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  no  purpose  if  he 
were  to  re-state  the  arguments.  He  would 
only  remind  hon.  Members  that  this  was 
the  identical  clause  which  on  two  occasions 
had  been  before  them  already,  and  which 
the  House  had  refused  to  entertain;  and 
he  certainly  had  not  heard  any  arguments 
that  night  to  induce  them  to  alter  their 
decision. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  he  should  record 
his  protest  against  the  Bill  on  its  third 
reading,  but  that  at  present  he  would  not 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  with  any 
remarks  upon  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell). He  wished,  however,  to  state,  that 
he  had  received  information  respecting 
some  individuols  who  were  now  confined  in 
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prisons  in  Ireland  for  political  offences,  and 
"who  were  said  to  be  harshly  treated.  He 
was  sure  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  not 
willingly  inflict  any  harsh  treatment  on 
them;  but  it  certainly  had  been  reported 
to  him  (Mr.  Grattan)  that  harshness  had 
been  used  towards  them;  and  if  that  were 
intended  for  their  reformation,  it  would 
fail  in  its  effect.  He  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther those  individuals  who  were  now  im- 
prisoned, and  who  would  be  entitled  to 
their  liberty  on  the  1st  of  March,  when 
the  present  Bill  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  would  expire,  would  be  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  gaol  under  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed?  He  (Mr.  Grattan) 
hoped  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  con- 
sider his  question  attentively;  for  some  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
been  taken  up  on  slight  information,  and 
it  was  yery  hard  on  them  to  be  imprisoned 
for  months.  He  understood  that  there 
were  six  or  eight  individuals  in  prison  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  convicted.  [Sir  G. 
Gret  :  Only  six.]  He  hoped  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  upon  whom  rested  the  entire 
responsibility  of  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  would  administer  the  present 
measure  fairly,  and  not  adopt  the  spy 
system. 

Mb.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  that 
the  clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  was,  in 
substance,  the  same  as  that  submitted  on 
two  former  occasions;  but  as  he  had  al- 
ways opposed  erery  infraction  of  Irish  lib- 
erty, it  was  his  intention,  on  the  third 
reading,  to  give  this  Bill  the  most  stren- 
uous opposition.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  offer  any  further  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure in  its  present  stage;  but  as  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  seemed 
to  anticipate  a  very  rapid  run  for  the  Bill 
through  its  sereral  stages,  he  (Mr.  F. 
0  Connor)  called  upon  the  Irish  Members 
to  oppose  it  manfully  on  the  third  reading. 
He  would  say  that,  during  the  period  he 
represented  an  Irish  constituency  in  that 
House — from  1832  to  1835  —  there  was 
not  a  greater  set  of  slaves  in  the  House 
than  the  Irish  Members  were.  He  hoped, 
now,  that  the  Irish  Members  would  not  sit 
there  and  allow  such  an  attempt  on  Irish 
liberty  as  the  present  to  pass,  and  that 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  seats  in  the 
House  for  English  constituencies  would  offer 
every  obstruction  in  their  power  to  the  Bill. 
He  recollected  the  time  when,  if  the  Tories 


sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  th^ 
Whigs  on  the  Opposition  side,  so  gross  an 
attempt  on  Irish  liberty  as  the  present 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  He  would 
not  offer  a  factious  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
but  at  the  proper  time  he  would  resist  it; 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  would  not  leave  it  to 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Homo 
Department,  or  any  amicus  curias,  to  ad- 
vance arguments  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
but  that  he  would  himself  get  up  in  the 
House  and  boldly  state  his  reasons  for 
bringing  it  forward.  It  had  been  stated 
that  the  real  cause  of  disaffection  in  Ire« 
land  had  ceased — that  there  was  perfect 
tranquillity  in  the  country;  and,  therefore, 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  ought  to 
give  the  House  some  better  authority  in 
favour  of  the  measure  than  had  yet  been 
cited  before  he  destroyed  the  constitutioii 
enjoyed  by  the  Irish  people. 

MTr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  having  on 
a  former  occasion  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  acted  temper- 
ately and  mercifully  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  he  wished  now  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Grat- 
tan), with  regard  to  the  hardships  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  certain  State  pri- 
soners in  the  gaol  of  Kilmainham.  He  de- 
sired to  know  whether  severity  had  been 
practised  towards  them;  and,  if  so,  under 
whose  authority  and  by  whose  directions  ? 
It  was  said  that  they  were  confined  in  oelk 
for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-foui>— 
that  they  were  refused  all  access  to  news- 
papers— and  that  their  friends  were  refused 
permission  to  visit  them  except  under  an 
order  from  the  Under  Secretary.  Now,  it 
occurred  to  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  that  there 
were  evils  enough  in  the  Suspension  Act 
without  adding  unnecessarily  to  its  se- 
verity; and  that,  holding  in  view  the  safe 
custody  of  these  prisoners,  they  ought  not 
to  be  treated  with  any  unnecessary  se- 
verity, the  more  particularly  as  they  had 
now  been  incarcerated  upwards  of  eight  ^ 
months,  and  that,  although  anxious  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  they  had  been  refused  that 
indulgence.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
these  remarks,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
severity  were  really  practised.  He  kneur 
that  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  in  Kil» 
mainham  was  not  alone  entmsted  to  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin,  but  that  a  board  of  sn^ 
perintendence  was  in  existence,  who  made 
the  orders;  and  he  wanted  to  know  eii 
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whose  fthoulders  the  blame  in  tlie  presotit 
inBtaace  should  rest  ? 

SiH  G.  GREY  said,  if  lie  hud  kuown 
tbat  it  was  the  intention  of  t!ie  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Reynolds)  to  put  nny  question 
witli  reference  to  tbe  treatment  of  tbe 
priBOiiera  in  Kilmainham  gaoU  be  would 
have  brougbt  bis  mcmnrandimi  with  bim, 
as  be  would  tbcn  bove  be  on  enabled  to  an- 
swer tbe  question  more  in  detail;  but  be 
might  Btnte  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  bad 
not  shrunk  from  whatever  responsibility 
might  attack  to  him  with  roforenoe  to  tbe 
ciroiunfitance  in  question,  because  his  Ex- 
oelteDoy  had  approved  of  tbe  steps  taken 
with  regard  to  the  small  number  of  prison- 
ers alluded  to.  Those  prisoners  bad  been 
placed  on  tbe  dohtorH^  side  of  the  prison, 
and  they  bad  availed  themselves  of  tbe 
facilities  there  afforded  to  communicate 
with  tbe  public  papers,  and  to  write  arti- 
cles in  fact  wliich  were  inhibited.  They 
refuied,  when  requested,  to  desist  from 
that  practice,  and  in  consequence  they 
were  removed  from  that  part  of  tbe  prison 
to  another  part. 

Mh.  F.  O'CONNOR  wished  to  ask  a 
single  question »  Was  it  tbe  fact  tbat  one 
of  the  State  prisoners,  Mr.  Meany,  who 
wrote  in  December  what  was  published  in 
the  Freeman  i  Journal  in  January,  waa 
told  by  Mr.  Shaw,  tbe  high  sheriff,  in  the 
presonce  of  the  five  other  prisoners,  that  if 
he  wrote  again  he  would  be  removed  to  the 
oruninal  side  of  tbe  prison  ?  Mr,  Meany, 
it  appeared,  stated  in  reply,  that  he  would 
make  his  grievances  known  to  tbe  public; 
and  then  Mr.  Shaw  called  in  six  police- 
men, tbe  governor,  and  tbe  undor-govcr- 
ixor,  and  had  the  whole  of  tbo  six  prisoners 
removed  to  the  criminal  side-  There  was 
not  room  for  them  at  the  criminal  aide  j  but 
five  pickpockets  and  thieves  were  removed 
from  the  criminal  side  to  tbe  marshals ea, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  thoae  who  bad 
been  removed  from  tbe  marshalsea  to  the 
criminal  aide.  Mr.  Meany,  it  was  »aid, 
bad  not  published  anytiiitig  more  than  the 
one  communication;  hut  be  certainly  had 
informed  the  sheriff  that  when  a  grievance 
occurred,  be  would  take  the  op])ortunity 
of  making  it  known  to  tbe  public.  [  Cries 
of  **  Spoke!"]  If  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
orient  **  spoke'  bad  such  an  injury  as  this 
to  complain  of,  would  they  be  silent,  and 
come  to  the  cautious  conclusion  of  **  Spoke, 
apoke,  spoke?"  Jf  the  right  bon»  Ikro- 
net  {Sir  G,  Grey)  would  grant  a  Commit- 
tee, be  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  would  under- 
V  take  to  provo  thai  what  be  had  now  stated 


was  true,  that  the  whole  six  prisoners  had 
been  removed  to  the  criminal  side,  not  be- 
cause they  bad  each  published,  but  becauae 
Mr,  Meany  only  bad  done  so. 

Sm  G.  GREY  said,  that  he  had  not  be- 
fore heard  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Notting- 
ham's account  of  the  affair,  and  tbat  he 
did  not  believe  It  to  be  a  correct  version. 
This  be  had  heard — tbat  being  in  one  part 
of  tbe  prison,  where  they  would  be  entitled 
to  certain  indulgences,  they,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  authorities  of  tbo  prison  (and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  approved  of  the  manner 
in  which  tbe  authorities  had  acted),  abused 
tbe  indulgences  granted  them.  The  au- 
thorities told  them  that  their  removal 
would  be  rendered  necessary  unless  they 
discontinued  their  practices.  They  re- 
fused to  discontinue  them,  and  said  thai 
foi'ce  must  be  used  to  elfeot  their  removal 
to  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  prison »  Force  was 
accordingly  brought  in.  The  police  were 
introduced;  but  when  they  saw  tbe  force, 
which  they  themselves  bad  called  for,  they 
yielded  to  tbe  order  of  the  authorities,  and 
no  force  was  used.  Tbe  course  adopted 
by  the  authorities  aoemed  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  make  an 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  respect- 
ing certain  prisoners  in  this  country,  who 
were  now  confined  and  treated  as  cruninalB 
of  the  worst  description,  who  were  denied 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  who  were  dressed 
in  a  manner  very  unusual  in  England  in 
tbo  case  of  political  offenders.  Me  bad  laid 
before  the  Government  a  petition  on  the 
subject,  and  ho  hoped  the  case  would  be 
considered,  and  tbat  while  public  justice 
was  administered,  great  severity  would  not 
be  used. 

Sia  G.  GKEY  said,  he  thought  tbe  lion. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  llumc)  was  aware  that  it 
must  be  to  the  Judge  who  tried,  and  not  to 
tbe  Government,  that  the  jirisoners  must 
make  their  application*  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament provided  that,  in  cases  of  niisde- 
meiinour,  parties  might  apply  to  the  Judge 
before  whom  they  were  tried,  to  be  placed 
on  tbe  footing  of  first*clasa  misdemeanantB. 
Applications  had  been  made  to  the  Judges* 
In  some  eases,  the  Judges  gave  directions 
for  the  prisoners'  removal  to  the  first  clads 
of  misdemeanants;  in  others  they  had  not 
thought  themselves  justified  in  entertaining 
the  applications.  Those  persons  were  now 
suffering  tbo  punishment  which  tbe  law 
had  awarded  to  them,  and  any  appeal  must 
he  made  to  the  Judges,  and  not  to  the 
Government. 
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Mr.  0.  ANSTEY  was  ^lad  that  the 
bon.  Member  for  Montrose  bad  bad  an 
opportunitj  of  addressing  tbe  House  on' 
tbe  present  question,  and  tbat  bis  sjmpa- 
tbies  were  so  ezolusiyelj  confined  to  trai- 
tors on  tbis  side  of  tbe  water.  None  of  bis 
(Mr.  Hume's)  sjmpatby,  or  tbat  of  bis 
friends,  was  bestowed  upon  Irisb  prisoners, 
nor  did  tbey  seem  to  bave  any  respect  for 
tbe  rights  of  tbe  Irisb  people,  so  far  at  least 
as  from  tbeir  conduct  upon  tbis  measure  tbey 
migbt  judge.  Wbetbertbe  Irisb  Members  of 
tbat  House  would  lend  tbemselves  any  longer 
to  swell  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  Mancbester  scbool, 
wben  tbey  saw  witb  wbat  indifference  tbat 
party  treated  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  Irisb  peo- 
ple, was  a  question  wbicb  be  (Mr.  Anstey) 
would  leave  for  tbeir  own  good  sense  to 
determine.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  bad  already 
stated  bis  objections  to  tbis  Bill,  none  of 
wbicb  bad  been  removed,  and  he  regarded 
tbem  as  insuperable.  However,  be  would 
not  furtber  discuss  tbat  measure,  but  merely 
content  bimself  witb  voting  against  it  upon 
every  fitting  occasion .  He  trusted,  bo wever, 
tbat  tbe  bon«  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
J.  O'ConncU)  would  not  divide  tbe  House 
upon  bis  Amendment,  because  as  tbe  rigbt 
bon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  bad  stated, 
tbe  bon.  Gentleman  bimself  first,  and  next 
tbe  House,  bad  already  decided  against 
tbat  Amendment.  In  tbe  long  speech 
witb  wbicb  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J. 
O*0onnell)  bad  favoured  tbe  House,  no 
new  argument  bad  been  adduced  to  autbo- 
ri[|e  tbe  House  to  entertain  his  proposition. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  thought  tbe  Bill  bad 
enough  in  itself,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary for  the  bon.  Gentleman  to  exaggerate 
its  defects  or  to  mis-state  its  mischievous 
tendencies.  He  bad  mis-stated  tbe  object 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  mischief  that  would 
result  from  it.  It  did  not  propose  to  make 
tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  a  despot,  by  giving  to 
bis  letters  or  proclamations  the  force  of  law. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  could  not  listen  to  such  a 
misrepresentation  as  this  without  rising  to 
contradict  it,  because,  if  it  went  forth  to 
tbe  world  unnoticed,  and  gained  credence 
among  tbe  people,  it  might  lead  to  mis- 
chievous results.  Tbe  true  and  only  effect 
of  tbe  Bill  would  be,  that  persons  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  high  treason  would 
not  be  bailable  without  the  order  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  and  might  be 
removed  from  gaol  to  gaol  during  tbeir 
imprisonment.  The  measure  was,  there- 
fore, a  bad  one  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  open 
to  any  one  of  the  objections  urged  by  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman  that  night.    His  ipeeoh 


would  bave  been  a  very  good  one  if  it  had 
been  directed  against  some  other  Bill;  but 
he  (Mr.  Anstey)  was  bound  to  say  that  it 
did  not  apply  to  a  single  feature  of  the 
measure  before  tbe  House.  With  respect 
to  the  arrests  to  take  place  under  this  Bill, 
tbe  bon.  Member  was  clearly  in  error.  If 
arrests  took  place  without  probable  cause, 
then  the  party  who  ordered  it  or  executed 
tbe  warrant,  would  be  liable  at  common 
law  for  precisely  tbe  same  penalties  as  he 
would  subject  bimself  to  if  no  such  Bill  ae 
tbis  existed.  The  only  result  of  it  would 
be,  tbat  no  action  would  lie  against  any 
judge  or  other  magistrate  for  refusing  bail. 
Tbe  bon.  Gentleman  was  quite  wrong  if  he 
supposed  a  warrant  could  be  issued  under 
tbis  Bill,  that  could  not  be  issued  if  this  Bill 
bad  no  existence.  Again,  supposing  the 
Amendment  to  be  adopted  (and  no  one 
ought  to  vote  for  it,  unless  prepared  for 
its  adoption),  wbat  would  be  its  effect  upon 
the  liberties  of  Ireland?  Why,  it  would  be 
a  positive  legislative  declaration  that  mighl 
at  some  subsequent  occasion  have  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  It  would  lay 
down  as  settled  law,  that  th^  constita* 
tional  right  of  assembling  for  petitioning 
the  Queen  or  the  Parliament  for  the  reped 
of  an  unjust  law,  was  a  treasonable  prae* 
tice,  or  a  ground  of  suspicion  of  treason. 
For  tbat  reason  be  (Mr.  Anstey)  must  not 
only  not  suport  the  Amendment,  but  felt 
bound  to  vote  against  it  if  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  persisted  in  going  to  a  division. 

Mr.  ROCHE  was  glad  to  see  somebody 
come  forward  at  last  to  volunteer  a  defenoe 
of  this  measure,  for  although  the  hon. 
Members  for  England  and  Scotland  ffene- 
rally  seemed  disposed  to  support  it  by 
their  votes,  still  almost  everybody  but  tlie 
Irish  Members  appeared  inclined  to  fight 
shy,  so  far  as  proving  tbe  necessity  of  so 
unconstitutional  a  measure,  in  the  present 
admittedly  tranquil  state  of  Ireland,  waa 
concerned.  He  (Mr.  Roche)  was  not  now 
going  to  repeat  what  he  had  already  offered 
in  opposition  to  this  Bill.  But  the  men 
now  imprisoned  under  tbis  Act  in  Dublin, 
although  the  Executive  bad  refused  to  bring 
them  to  trial,  were  treated  as  felons,  and 
in  a  much  worse  manner  than  was  endured 
by  the  individuals  whom  the  bon.  Gentle** 
man  (Mr.  Hume)  was  so  anxious  to  senret. 
Could  anything  show  more  forcibly  tbea 
this  fact  the  horrible  injustice  if  snek  % 
measure  as  this  for  Ireland?  He  Wtii  *" 
glad  to  see  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  (Kr. 
Hume)  take  tbe  Government  to  task  ftr 
the  manner  in  which  it  bad  treated  the 
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political  offenders  in  this  country;  but  he 
was  sorrj  to  find  him,  at  the  same  time, 
encouraging  the  same  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  the  constitution  in 
Ireland  against  those  who  had  committed 
no  offence  at  all.  This  gave  a  strong 
practical  proof  of  the  injustice  of  English- 
men in  dealing  with  their  Irish  fellow- 
subjects,  who  were  said  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  laws  and  institutions  as  their 
English  brethren.  He  (Mr.  Roche)  would 
solemnly  warn  the  Government  against  the 
course  in  which  they  were  embarking. 
He  would  earnestly  tell  them  they  were 
commencing  a  war  against  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, in  which,  in  the  long  run,  they  would 
themselves  get  worsted;  their  popularity 
and  their  characters  as  public  men,  al- 
ready greatly  lowered  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Irish  people,  would  sustain  much 
greater  damage  in  the  eyes  of  Ireland,  if 
they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  course 
they  were  pursuing,  in  spite  of  the  Irish 
people  themselves,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  their  representa- 
tives in  that  House.  By  warning  them  of 
the  danger  attending  so  unfair  and  unjust 
a  procedure,  he  (Mr.  Roche)  acquitted  his 
own  conscience;  and  if  they  refused  to  give 
heed  to  his  own  advice,  and  the  advice  of 
his  friends  in  that  House,  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Government,  and  their  aiders 
and  abettors,  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  measure,  and  all  its  consequences 
exclusively  rest. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  referred  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey),  and  said  he  had 
never  before  heard  the  power  vested  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  of  arresting  any  man  at 
his  own  free  wiQ  and  pleasure,  designated 
by  any  other  name  than  pure  despotism. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  had  never  admitted  that 
this  Bill  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  arrest  any  man  at  his  own  free  will  and 
pleasure.  He  had  asserted  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Motion  made,  and  question  put,  ''That 
the  said  clause  be  now  read  a  second  time.** 
The  House  divided  : — Ayes  12;  Noes  94 : 
Majority  82. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Fagan,  J. 
CrTOene,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Horgan,  H.  K. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ppwer,  N. 


Reynolds,  J. 
lloche,  E.  B. 
Scully,  F. 
Sullivan,  M. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connell,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 


(Ireland). 
List  of  the  Noes. 
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Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Cholmcley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.B. 
Cowan,  C. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Ilarris,  R. 
Hawcs,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heald,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Lascclles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
McGregor,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  A. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  M. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickhind,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  (IRELAND). 
Resolution  reported : — 

"  That  the  Commissioners  of  Iler  Majesty's 
Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  authorised  to  direct  the  issue,  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom,  of  any  sum,  not  exceeding  50,000^,  for 
affording  relief  to  certain  distressed  Poor  Law 
Unions  in  Ireland." 

Resolution  read  2°. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Resolution,  to  add  the  words — 

"  Provided  that  the  money  be  advanced  only  as 
a  loan,  and  repayment  secured  by  a  lien  on  tho 
lands  liable  to  the  uncollected  Rates,  with  power 
of  sale  for  its  recovery." 
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Mr.  p.  SOROPE  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  make  light  of  his  Amend- 
ment, and  say  that,  because  of  the  ap- 
parent insignificance  of  the  amount  of 
50,000{.,  it  did  not  matter  whether  the 
grant  of  such  a  paltry  sum  was  made  a 
free  gift  or  a  loan  in  aid  of  the  Irish 
unions  in  question.  The  sum,  indeed, 
might  seem  very  small,  but  the  principle 
invoWed  in  such  grants  was  very  large 
and  very  important ;  and  as  he  thought  it 
a  very  unwise  and  very  pernicious  one,  he 
trusted  he  would  be  excused  for  troubling 
the  House  with  the  reasons  that  compelled 
him  to  make  a  determined  stand  against 
it.  The  House  would  remember  that, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  a  vote  of  132,0002., 
for  similar  purposes,  had  been  called  for 
and  acceded  to  in  that  House,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  millions  that  had  been 
granted  to  Ireland  a  very  few  years  ago. 
But  looking  to  the  probable  future  state  of 
Ireland,  could  any  one  possibly  suppose 
that  this  could  be  the  last  vote  which  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  for  a  similar 
purpose?  On  the  contrary,  he  agreed 
with  the  estimate  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford),  that  the 
probable  wants  for  these  twenty-one  unions 
for  the  current  year,  beyond  the  small  sum 
they  would  be  able  to  collect  from  the 
rates,  would  be  about  half  a  million  ster- 
ling; and  how  this  deficiency  was  to  be 
made  up  was  the  real  question.  These 
twenty-one  unions  had  only  paid  last  year 
a  rate  of  2s,  Id,  in  the  pound ;  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  lOs.  in  the  pound  had  to  be  made 
up  by  the  Government  and  the  British  Re- 
lief Association.  A  similar  deficit — if,  in- 
deed, not  a  greater  one— -must  be  expected 
this  year.  How,  then,  was  it  to  be  met  ? 
Intimations  had  been  given  in  the  public 
papers  the  other  day,  that  very  possibly  a 
rate  in  aid  would  be  required  in  Ireland  to 
supplement  these  deficiencies.  But  the 
number  of  districts  that  could  afford  to 
contribute  towards  this  fund,  after  main- 
taining their  own  poor,  would  be  very 
limited,  and  he  doubted  very  much  whe- 
ther they  would  be  able  to  collect  3d,  or 
6d.  additional  rate  in  many  unions  in  Ire- 
land. Many  of  them  were  struggling  un- 
der extraordinary  difficulties,  and  were 
barely  able  to  support  themselves  ;  and  to 
impose  a  rate  in  aid  upon  them  would  only 
reduce  them  into  the  same  bankrupt  con- 
dition as  the  twenty-one  unions  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  assist,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  number  of  unions  that  must  be 
Bupplied  with  extra  aid.     This  increase 


would  again  decrease  the  number  thai 
could  assist  the  most  distressed  uniona^^ 
this,  again,  would  in  its  turn  widen  die 
sphere  of  bankruptcy ;  and  so  the  evil 
would  go  on,  perpetuating  and  aggravating 
itself  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  He, 
therefore,  saw  no  other  means  of  making 
up  the  deficiency  that  must  inevitably 
exist  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  ex- 
cept by  coming  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  public  treasury.  He  believed  this 
House  had  sanctioned  the  principle,  by  re- 
peated and  large  majorities,  that  the  Iriah 
poor  had  the  same  claim  upon  the  State 
to  be  kept  from  starvation  as  the  poor 
of  our  own  country  had ;  and  this  respon- 
sibility could  not  by  any  fair  means  be 
avoided.  The  House,  he  was  convinced, 
would  never  suffer  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
be  decimated  by  hunger,  or  allow  their 
means  of  relief  to  be  cut  down  below  the 
allowance  necessary  for  supporting  life; 
and  where,  then,  were  the  funds  to  main-* 
tain  them  to  be  procured  from?  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Scrope)  contended,  that  all  gra- 
tuitous grants  in  aid  were  opposed  to  the 
main  principle  of  our  poor-laws,  which  he 
believed  to  be  local  responsibility  for  local 
destitution.  Rates  in  aid  were  almost  un- 
known in  England  ;  still  less  any  applica- 
tion for  national  grants  of  this  description. 
The  House,  however,  was  now  called  upon 
to  establish  a  principle  that  would  absolve 
the  districts  from  their  local  responsi- 
bility, and  thereby  offer  a  direct  premium 
to  the  non-payment  of  the  rates ;  they 
would  actually  hold  out  a  bonus  to  par- 
ties to  resist  their  collection.  He  under- 
stood it  was  intended  to  adopt  the  rule  of 
not  pressing  the  collection  any  longer 
when  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rais- 
ing the  rates;  but  if  they  laid  dowB  this 
limit,  and  excused  all  those  who  were 
liable  by  law  just  whenever  a  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  process  of  collec- 
tion, and  then  made  levies  upon  other  par- 
ties who  were  not  now  liable  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Ireland,  he  maintained  they 
would  be  pursuing  a  most  dangerous  course 
— a  course  that  would  discourage  all  self- 
reliance  in  any  given  locality,  that  would 
open  the  door  to  fraud  and  collusion  of 
every  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seisure 
of  property  for  the  rates.  Under  sueh  • 
system  it  would  be  perfectly  impossiUs^  , 
let  them  use  whatever  measures  of  ^^MM^ 
they  chose,  to  collect  the  rales,  if  ituif^ 
once  said  that  parties  from  wliom  it  was 
difficult  to  get  their  quota  must  be  ezonsed. 
But  look  at  the  injustice  they  would  inltet 
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upon  those  upon  whom  they  called  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  If  some  tremendous 
calamity,  or  providential  visitation  were 
confined  to  any  particular  locality — say  an 
earthquake  ravaging  the  entire  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  Parliament  might  all  very 
well  then  step  in  to  support  the  population; 
hut  how  stood  the  facts  of  the  present 
case  ?  Why,  the  same  calamity  that  had 
desolated  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  had 
extended  itself  throughout  not  only  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  hut  England  and  Scotland 
had  suffered  under  its  ravages.  The  west 
of  Ireland  was  only  suffering  from  the  cala- 
mity in  a  peculiar  degree,  because,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  had  been  abominably  mismanaged 
and  abused;  and  he  would  ask  were  the 
sins  of  these  western  landlords  to  be  visited 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them  ?  If  this  system 
were  to  be  followed  out,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  stimulus  which  the  poor-law 
was  to  give  to  individual  exertion  and 
habits  of  prudence  and  self-reliance  ? 
Why,  they  would  actually  offer  a  premium 
to  mismanagement  and  improvidence,  if 
they  told  the  landowners,  in  this  way,  that 
whenever  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rates 
was  encountered,  wo  would  take  upon  our- 
selves the  duty  of  supporting  their  poor 
for  them  from  English  taxes  and  aids 
ah  extra.  How  could  they  expect  to  sti- 
mulate to  improvements  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  which  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  most 
wretched  districts  of  Ireland,  if  they  were 
continually  to  give  the  practical  lesson, 
conveyed  by  those  repeated  grants,  that 
the  landed  proprietor's  responsibility  of 
maintaining  his  own  poor  was  at  an  end 
whenever  it  was  difficult  to  levy  the  rates. 
It  was  notoriously  undeniable  and  undenied, 
that  the  worst  districts  were  capable  by 
nature  of  maintaining  the  population,  and 
that  even  now  there  was  land  enough 
(without  reckoning  the  millions  of  waste 
acres  reclaimable)  declared  by  the  poor- 
law  inspectors  to  have  been  cultivated, 
and  to  require  all  the  labour  of  the  able- 
bodied  population  of  the  districts.  Why, 
then,  should  they  not  have  to  maintain 
their  own  poor,  instead  of  throwing  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  already  over-taxed 
people  of  this  country.  Last  year  the 
poor-rates  in  Connaught  were  only  2$,  in 
the  pound ;  and  he  (Mr.  Scrope)  had 
known  districts  of  England  where  the 
hardworking  ratepayers  had  to  contri- 
bute 6«.   and  85.  in  the  pound  for  the 


support  of  those  whose  condition  was 
little  worse  than  their  own.  Why,  then, 
should  they  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
poor  of  Connaught  ?  The  rates  ought  to 
be  exacted  from  the  locality  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  burden  other  distriota 
which  had  enough  to  do  to  support  theur 
own  poor.  It  had  been  said,  that  this 
advance  of  50,000^  was  asked  for  in 
order  to  save  life;  and  advances  were, 
no  doubt,  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
exonerate  the  parties  legally  liable  from 
the  arrears. due.  The  only  mode  to  re- 
cover the  arrears  that  were  going  on  ac- 
cumulating upon  many  properties  was,  to 
make  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  liable  for 
the  rates.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
they  might  secure  repayment  either  to  the 
board  of  guardians,  or  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer. The  stock,  flocks,  crops,  and 
everything  upon  the  land  was  liable  to  sei- 
zure for  t^e  rates,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  land  should  escape  untouched. 
The  effect  was,  that  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
arrears  were  accumulating  upon  many 
farms  and  estates,  and  no  distress  being 
levied  on  the  land,  it  was  thrown  entirely 
out  of  cultivation,  and  no  tenant  could  be 
got  to  take  the  land  and  stock  it,  because 
his  property  in  his  crops  could  be  seised 
at  ^ny  moment  for  ^  the  arrears  of  rate. 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
was,  more  land  got  out  of  cultivation  every 
day,  and  the  burdens  became  heavier  upon 
the  neighbouring  properties;  and  thus  the 
area  of  desolation  and  ruin  spread  around 
until  the  Government  was  forced  to  come 
forward  for  rates  in  aid,  or  for  grants. 
There  would  be  nothing  unjust  in  taking 
a  portion  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  pro- 
perty in  payment  of  the  arrears  of  rate. 
The  mortgagees  had  no  interest  in  see- 
ing the  land  lying  desolate  because  of 
the  arrears;  and  whilst  the  land  con- 
tinued uncultivated  no  rent  could  be  obtain- 
ed. Suppose  an  estate  in  Connaught  to 
be  liable  to  a  rate  of  1,000^.  a  year,  and 
the  arrears  upon  it  to  amount  to  1,000{., 
it  would  be  liable  to  go  out  of  cultivation 
merely  because  of  these  arrears  of  1,0002., 
for  nobody  would  hire  it  and  stock  it  un- 
less tbey  were  paid  in  the  first  instance. 
Now,  if  they  allowed  I -25th  of  the  land — 
supposing  it  to  be  worth  25  years'  pur- 
chase— to  be  sold  to  pay  the  arrears,  the 
remaining  24-25ths  might  be  set  free,  and 
it  might  be  stocked,  and  pay  a  rent,  as 
well  as  the  debt  of  the  mortgagee  or  credi- 
tor.   The  l*25th  might  be  taken  posses- 
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lion  of  by  the  board  of  guardianst  and 
sold  to  satisfy  the  arrears;  or,  if  the  time 
was  unfaTOorable  for  a  sale,  they  might 
lease  it  to  some  one  who  would  stock  it, 
and  pay  them  an  excellent  rent.  They 
could  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  active 
capitalist,  who  would  improTe  and  cultiTate 
it,  and  thereby  employ  the  population  and 
benefit  the  whole  community  generally. 
This  was  not  an  imaginary  case,  because 
in  many  of  the  districts  many  estates  had 
been  similarly  circumstanced.  Mr.  Burke, 
late  inspector  of  the  Mayo  district,  stated 
that  the  rate  in  the  Ballina  union  amounted 
to  5,000{.,  but  it  could  not  be  collected. 
He  said  it  was  chiefly  due  from  land« 
owners;  and  from  the  list  given  in  the 
papers  which  he  (Mr.  Scrope)  now  held 
m  his  hand,  he  found  there  were  eighteen 
landowners  in  that  district  alone  whose 
estates  were  under  receivers.  Three  were 
in  gaol,  and  one,  who  had  never  paid 
a  farthing  yet,  had  his  lands  uncultivated 
and  waste,  and  his  house  was  shut  up,  to 
avoid  an  execution.  What  hope,  then, 
was  there,  if  they  were  to  excuse  these 
parties  the  rates  ?  When  they  made  these 
grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or 
other  sources,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  not  the  poor  they  were  giving  the 
money  of  the  people  to.  It  was  to 
the  bankrupt  landowners  and  their  credi- 
tors. And  why  should  the  ratepayers  of 
Ireland,  or  the  taxpayers  of  England,  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  debts  of  ^e  bank* 
rupt  landowners  of  Connaught  ?  But  in- 
dependently of  this  objection,  he  (Mr. 
Scrope)  asked  whether  they  would  have 
made  any  real  advance  towards  improv- 
ing the  state  of  things  in  Connaught  ? — 
whether  they  would  not  only  be  bolster- 
ing by  their  grants  the  mere  nominal  pro- 
prietors of  vast  tracts,  which,  like  the  dog 
m  the  manger,  they  would  not  or  could 
not  cultivate  themselves,  nor  allow  others 
to  do  so.  Capt.  Hamilton,  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  2nd  of  January,  which  had 
been  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  said,  that  no 
other  remedy  for  the  evil  in  his  district 
remained  but  to  get  a  change  of  proprie- 
tors, and  the  substitution  of  men  of  energy 
and  capital.  Now,  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  poor  was  the  first  claim  upon  the  land, 
and  the  most  effective  and  simple  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  a  useless  proprietary,  and 
thereby  of  benefiting  the  community  at 
large,  was  to  oust  the  present  owners  to 
satisfy  the  arrears  of  poor-rates.  Last 
Session  an  Act  had  b€«n  passed  to  give 


the  creditor  who  had  the  first  charge  the 
power  of  selling  the  property;  and  now  he 
(Mr.  Scrope)  only  asked  them  to  apply  the 
same  principle  in  the  ease  of  arrears  of 
poor-rates,  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  British 
taxpayers  advancing  these  grants  as  loans 
in  aid  of  the  Irish  unions,  tiie  same  right 
of  sale,  seeing  the  public  became  creditors 
in  the  first  charge,  by  maintaining  the 
poor,  who  ought  to  be  supported  from  the 
land  in  their  own  districts.  And  this  was 
in  fact  what  the  more  deserving  Irish 
landowners  were  beginning  to  ask  for  their 
own  protection.  Very  recently  the  board 
of  guardians  of  Ballinasloe  held  a  meeting, 
and  petitioned  Parliament  to  allow  default- 
ing lands  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  arrears 
of  rate.  To  this  system  he  believed  Par* 
liament  would  be  obliged  to  come  at  last, 
for  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  could  be 
found.  He  (Mr.  Scrope)  should  next  pro* 
ceedto  say  a  few  words  on  another  subject. 
He  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  6Z« 
pended,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  produo* 
tive  employment  of  the  ablebodied  poor.  If 
they  adopted  the  productive  system,  thej 
would  get  back  the  money  they  lent,  and 
therefore  he  proposed  to  lend  it;  but  whe- 
ther they  gave  it  or  lent  it,  he  asked  them 
to  look  this  question  in  the  face,  and  see 
if  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary  they 
should  employ  the  people  whom  they  must 
feed  in  productive  labour.  There  were 
twenty-one  unions  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy^ 
one  of  which  he  would  take  as  a  specimen* 
namely,  the  Ballina  union.  It  was  antioi* 
pated  that  in  the  course  of  this  summer 
there  wouhl  be  4,300  ablebodied  men  in 
a  state  of  destitution  in  that  union.  Their 
families,  it  was  calculated,  would  amount 
to  14,000  more,  making  altogether  18,300 
persons  in  that  union,  either  ablebodied  or 
depending  upon  ablebodied  men  for  their 
support.  The  whole  number  of  paupersy 
it  was  expected,  would  be  27,000,  and, 
therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  paupers  of 
Ballina  union  would  be  composed  of 
the  ablebodied  class.  He  (Mr.  Scrope) 
asked  whether  this  ablebodied  popula- 
tion should  be  maintained  by  them  in 
such  a  way  as  would  enable  them  to  pnh 
duce  sufficient  to  pay  them  what  they  had 
advanced  for  their  maintenance,  or  were 
they  to  be  locked  up  in  workhouses,  eat* 
ployed  only  in  breaking  stones,  and  of  M 
use  to  any  person  ?  He  (Mr.  Scrope)  kn^i^ 
that  the  proceedings  in  Ireland  in  the  j9Sit 
1847  would  be  thrown  in  his  fisee,  and 
he  would  be  asked  if  he  proposed  to  repeat 
that  system,  and  he  would  be  also  r^ 
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minded  of  the  national  workshops  in  Paris; 
but  he  begged  to  call  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Members  to  this  fact,  that  while  the 
labourers  on  the  useless  relief  works  in 
Ireland  were  idling  away  their  time  and 
imposing  upon  the  public — while  jobbing 
in  every  possible  way  was  carried  on,  and 
their  money  was  misapplied— the  produc- 
tive works  carried  on  in  the  same  districts, 
under  Mr.  Labouchere's  letter,  were  at- 
tended to,  and  the  men  employed  upon 
them  worked  most  willingly  from  morning 
till  night.  Amongst  the  men  employed  on 
the  productive  works  there  was  no  want  of 
industry,  and  their  conduct  was  most  ad- 
mirable, while  on  the  unproductive  works 
there  was  idleness  and  imposition.  They 
should  treat  men  as  human  beings,  having  a 
moral  sense  about  them;  and  if  the  Irish 
had  a  moral  sense  about  them —  [  Cries 
of  **  Hear  !'*]  He  did  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  Irish,  but  what  he 
meant  to  do  was,  to  allude  to  the  reflec- 
tions which  were  thrown  upon  them.  It 
was  stated  that  they  were  Celts,  that  they 
were  an  idle  race,  and  that  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  be  industrious.  He  had 
refuted  that  assertion  over  and  over  again. 
And  with  regard  to  those  very  Mayo  men, 
it  was  notorious  throughout  England  that 
they  were  the  persons  who  cut  their  har- 
vest, and  were  most  laborious.  But  there 
was  another  quality  the  Irishman  had,  and 
that  was  acuteness;  and  if  they  set  an 
Irishman  to  a  task  of  labour,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  useless,  and  only  imposed 
as  a  test,  he  would  endeavour  to  evade 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  a  piece 
of  land  to  work  on  that  would  bring  food 
to  himself  and  his  family,  he  would  labour 
upon  it  from  morning  till  night,  because 
there  was  that  moral  sense  about  him  that 
would  induce  him  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the 
distinction  between  the  relief  works  in 
1847  and  the  works  undertaken  under  Mr. 
Laboucliere's  letter  was  this — the  one  was 
productive,  the  other  was  notoriously  use- 
less and  unserviceable— it  was  sham  work, 
a  mere  pretence  of  work — it  was  made  a 
matter  of  jobbing  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
was  a  school  for  idleness  amongst  the 
poorer  classes.  If  they  could  obtain  pro- 
ductive works  from  their  convicts,  why  not 
obtain  it  from  their  paupers  ?  A  noble 
Lord  in  another  place  had,  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  declared  that  the  earnings  of 
the  convict  at  Gibraltar  amounted  to  382., 
while  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  one-half  that  sum. 
Were  they,  then,  to  put  a  man  into  a 


workhouse  and  maintain  him  there,  and  his 
family  besides,  in  idleness;  or  would  they 
put  the  ablebodied  pauper  to  productive 
works  —  paying  him  by  rations,  if  thej 
chose  ?  Let  them  look  to  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Quakers  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
They  took  500  or  600  acres  of  land,  and 
employed  some  of  the  poor  upon  it,  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  work- 
house; and  he  believed  they  had  repaid 
themselves  their  expenditure.  The  waste 
lands  were  lying  idle  all  around,  the  people 
were  lying  idle  in  the  workhouse.  Would 
they  put  the  idle  hands  on  the  idle  land, 
and  let  each  man  earn  his  maintenance  in 
the  way  that  Providence  intended — by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ?  Or,  if  they  did  not 
employ  the  paupers  on  the  waste  land,  could 
they  not  employ  them  on  arterial  drainage  ? 
The  Board  of  Works  declared  that  such 
undertakings  would  be  profitable;  and  why 
not  employ  the  ablebodied  paupers  upon 
them  if  they  did  not  approve  of  his  omer 
proposition  ?  These  works  were  at  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  funds,  while  they  were 
voting  50,0002.  for  the  maintenance  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  idle  laboarem. 
He  had  one  observation  to  make  upon 
another  point,  the  most  important  perhaps 
of  all  —  the  moral  effect  of  maintaining 
them  in  idleness.  How  could  they  expect 
that  men  would  ever  be  fitted  for  continu- 
ous industry  if  they  fed  them  in  this  way  t 
When  they  locked  them  up  in  workhouses, 
or  set  them  to  useless  stonebreaking,  they 
were  teaching  them  habits  of  idleness,  and 
inducing  them  to  avoid  labour.  He  asked 
the  House,  then,  to  put  them  to  pro- 
ductive works,  in  order  to  teach  them  in- 
dustry. It  seemed  to  him  to  be  essentially 
important  that  the  two  principles  brought 
by  him  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
should  be  considered  by  hon.  Members, 
and  not  rejected  in  that  hasty  way  in  which 
opinions  at  first  not  palatable  were  dis- 
missed. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Scrope)  was  gifted  with  an  intellect  totally 
impervious  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 
For  many  years  the  hon.  Member  had 
been  the  untiring  and  not  unsuccessful  ad- 
vocate of  an  Irish  poor-law,  and  the  result 
of  that  measure  had  been,  that  in  two 
years  one-fourth  of  the  country  was  beg- 
gared, with  A  fair  prospect  that  before  two 
more  years  should  have  elapsed,  the  rest  of 
it  would  be  in  the  same  pauperised  condi- 
tion. But  the  hon.  Gentleman,  with  that 
obstinacy  of  delusion  which  characterised 
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enthiuiastio  minds,  could  not  perceive  that 
the  causes  of  those  disasters  were  the  rea- 
lisation in  part  of  his  own  wild  schemes. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  with  arguments  of 
which,  in  many  respects,  he  (Sir  J.  Wabh) 
would  not  question  the  validity,  opposed 
the  rate  in  aid.  He  admitted  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  force  in  those  arguments,  but 
was  surprised  to  find  how  fluently  these 
phrases,  "  self-reliance,*'  '*  the  stimulus 
of  self-exertion,**  **  self-dependence,**  &c., 
were  uttered  by  him.  Although  those  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
perhaps  been  introduced  with  any  strict 
regard  to  the  subject  before  the  House,  he 
thought  there  was  great  and  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  rate  in  aid. 
I  Mr.  P.  ScROPE  :  The  noble  Lord  the 
iember  for  Marylcbone  (Lord  Dudley 
Stuart)  has  a  Motion  upon  the  Paper  re- 
garding the  rate  in  aid.]  He  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  was  aware  that  it  was  a  subject 
which  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  held  a  sort  of  semi-official  position, 
who  first  introduced  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  was  reported  that  lately 
the  door  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  little  ajar, 
and  when,  in  the  terms  of  the  American 
song,  it  was  asked,  ''  Who's  that  knock- 
ing at  the  door  ?  **  the  question  was  answer- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham).  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  however,  either  disliking  the 
company  or  the  place  (perhaps,  if  he  might 
offer  aconjecture,  having  an  objection  to  the 
company  rather  than  to  the  place),  like  many 
people  who  knock  at  the  door  by  mistake, 
begged  pardon  for  having  interrupted  the 
company,  and  withdrew.  This  rate  in  aid, 
however,  was  a  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  would  find  most 
difficult  and  unjust  in  its  application  to 
Ireland,  and  doubly  vicious  in  its  present 
state.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if  they 
taxed  Belfast  and  the  thriving  parts  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  for  the  destitution  of  the 
south,  the  former  might  justly  say,  "  We 
are  part  of  a  great  united  empire,  the 
Union  has  been  carried,  and  ought  to  be  a 
reality."  If  you  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  local  funds  providing  for  local  destitu- 
tion, it  is  one  thing;  but  if  you  abandon 
and  relinquish  that  principle,  and  call  in  ex- 
trinsic aid,  then  they  will  say,  **  We  are 
part  of  a  great  united  empire,  and  it  be- 
comes an  imperial  question,  and  not  one 
solely  affecting  Ireland.'*  Why  should 
not  the  united  kingdom  bear  the  rate? 


Why  should  it  not  come  out  of  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer? — ^for  it  is  an  imperial 
question.  In  fact,  the  schemes  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  were 
nothing  more  nor  less,  if  developed,  than 
those  of  M.  Pvoudhon — the  abrogation  of 
the  right  of  private  property.  He  would 
sell  out  the  property  of  the  landowner,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
And  after  the  scheme  of  tho  hon.  Gentle* 
man  was  carried  out,  in  what  better  posi- 
tion would  the  country  be  ?  How  could  the 
new  landowner  stand  in  a  better  position 
than  the  old  one?  There  was  still  the 
same  amount  of  destitution  to  be  relieved 
— still  the  same  liabilities  on  the  soil.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  always  talked  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  contended  that  indivi- 
dual interests  should  succumb  to  them,  and 
they  carried  it  almost  as  far  as  M.  Proud- 
hou  or  M.  Louis  Blanc.  He  ifould  saj 
with  them,  FroprUte  c*est  le  vol.  This 
was  the  language  of  the  clubs  of  France, 
but  surely  not  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
resembled  those  legislators  in  another  re- 
spect. He  would  have  the  Government 
employ  the  whole  population.  He  would 
turn  the  Government  into  a  great  farming 
establishment,  as  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  engage  with  success  in  those 
multifarious  operations,  when  the  French 
Government  had  failed  with  reference  to 
one  tailor's  shop.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  looked  at  the  papers  which  had  lately 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  be  would  have 
perceived  that  his  favourite  theory  had  sig- 
nally failed  in  two  experiments  lately  made 
by  the  Government,  one  at  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  the  other  at  Bally  Kiiclina. 
He  would  not  further  notice  the  argummita 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stroud,  but  would  pass  on  to  the  pro- 
position before  the  House.  He  could 
not  help  regretting  that  an  accident  had 
prevented  the  discussion  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Longford  (Major  Blackall),  on  the  previous 
evening.     That  Motion  was — 

"  That  the  peculiar  oircomitanoes  of  IreUndt 
oonsequent  upon  four  successive  years  of  dif tresa^ 
require  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  may  assist  and  encourage  the  individual  exer- 
tion of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  Irish  prqpertj» 
and  promote  industry,  by  giving  remwienim 
employment ;  and  that  all  grants  or  loans  of  dMK 
ney  to  particular  districts  should  be  applied,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  such  purposes  as  many  oondnoe 
to  the  eventual  improvement  of  thoee  dittrieti^ 
and  enable  them  to  support  themselves  from  their 
ordinary  neources." 
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His  (Sir  J.  Walsh's)  great  objection  to 
the  GoTemment  proposition  of  a  grant  of 
50,000^.  was,  that  it  tended  to  continue  the 
system  indefinitely,  and  to  widen  the  circle 
of  destitution,  and  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect, arising  out  of  any  Government  pro- 
posal, by  which,  either  collaterally  or  di- 
rectly, the  amount  of  pauperism  would  be 
gradually  diminished.  One  argument  there 
certainly  was — an  argument,  too,  which 
had  been  urged  with  irresistible  force  from 
the  Treasury  benches  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent grant,  and  that  was,  that  the  refusal 
of  it  would  cause  the  death  of  thousands; 
and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  ac- 
tual starvation  in  the  refusal  of  it.  He 
knew  that  many  hon.  Friends  near  him, 
who  felt  that  the  Government  proposition 
was,  in  the  abstract,  unwise,  injudicious, 
mischievous,  and  fallacious,  yet  shrunk 
ftt>m  the  conclusion  which  must  involve 
their  fellow-creatures  in  destitution. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  here  rose  and  ad- 
dressed  the  Speaker,  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  Sir  John  Walsh  had  con- 
cluded his  speech,  but  seeing  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  remained  standing,  resumed  his 
seat. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  said,  he  would  not  long 
detain  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Macgregor);  but  he  was  anxious,  before  he 
concluded,  in  an  humble,  though  sincere 
manner,  to  suggest  to  the  Government 
some  other  remedies,  which  he  apprehend- 
ed would  be  of  a  more  beneficial  nature 
than  the  proposal  before  them.  For  his 
own  part,  he  preferred  to  see  some  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Government  which  would 
be  attended  with  lasting  benefit,  than  those 
mere  make-shift  propositions.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  excuse  him  for  trespass- 
ing upon  their  time  whilst  he  mentioned 
some  of  the  conclusions  practical  experi- 
ence had  enabled  him  to  arrive  at ;  and  1«b 
would  premise  the  remarks  he  had  to  make 
by  saying  that  the  question  of  emigration 
had  not,  in  his  opinion,  ever  been  fairly 
entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Out  of  doors  the  opinion  was  fast  gaining 
ground  that  emigration  was,  if  not  the  sole, 
at  least  a  roost  important  remedy  for  the 
present  calamitous  condition  of  Ireland. 
That  subject  had  never  been  introduced, 
except  incidentally,  and  yet  would  it  not 
strike  the  most  superficial  observer  that 
50,000^  would  go  very  far  towards  reliev- 
ing those  miserable  unions  of  a  redundant 
population,  whilst,  if  administered  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  relief,  it  would  not  last 
more  than  a  few  weeks  ?     In  the  one  case 


it  would  permanently  relieve  those  imioiui 
of  an  amount  of  pauperism  which  they  eould 
not  of  themselves  endure — it  would  dispense 
so  far  with  the  necessity  of  doling  out  those 
alms;  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  would 
send  that  population  to  a  country  where 
its  labour  would  be  needful,  and  at  ooee 
productive.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  Scrope)  had  said  it  was  quite  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  of  emigration,  because  Irelandy 
was  capable  of  maintaining  its  present  po- 
pulation, or  double  that  amount.  His  an- 
swer to  that  was,  that  Ireland  eould  be 
only  capable  of  doing  so  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances.  The  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  might  be  true,  if  there 
were  munufactories  established  in  Irdand, 
as  there  were  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
It  might  be  true,  if  the  ports  of  Ireland 
were  as  crowded  with  ships  as  those  of 
Liverpool  or  London.  It  might  be  tme, 
if  they  could  bestow  upon  Irish  farmers 
the  capital,  intelligence,  and  industry  of 
the  Lothian  farmers.  With  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  all  these  conditions,  Ire- 
land would  no  doubt  be  able  to  support  a 
much  larger  population  than  at  present. 
But  the  great  fallacy  of  that  line  of  argu- 
ment was,  that  not  only  those  indispensa- 
ble conditions  did  not  exist,  but  they  could 
not  be  made  to  exist  in  Ireland — there  was 
no  probability  of  their  existence  in  that 
country  for  a  century  at  least.  Emigra- 
tion would  be  found  an  immediate  as  well 
as  a  permanent  remedy  pro  ianio.  It 
would  prove  a  topical  remedy  for  a  topical 
inflammation.  Perhaps  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh) 
might  be  permitted  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  few  practical  details  which  eame 
under  his  own  personal  observation.  He 
could  assure  them  that  it  was  from  no  un- 
worthy motives  of  personal  vanity  or  os- 
tentatious philanthropy  that  he  addressed 
them.  When  he  came  of  age,  he  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  property  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  ever  since  engaged  his 
most  serious  attention.  There  was  not  a 
tenant  upon  his  estates  who  was  not  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  and  with  whose  cir- 
cumstances he  was  not  familiar.  When 
first  he  became  the  owner,  there  was  an 
immense  ntunber  of  middlemen  upon  this 
land,  and  they  held  upon  leases  for  lives. 
By  the  gradual  lapse  of  leases,  three  fourths 
of  this  property  was  now  in  his  own  hands, 
and  he  managed  them  himself.  A  great 
portion  of  his  landed  property  was  in  the 
barony  of  Listowel;  and  he  might  with 
confidence  venture  to  say  that  there  were 
not  above  five  persons  on  his  property  who 
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were  at  present  in  the  receipt  of  parocliial 
relief,  and  yet  he  was  rated  at  9«.  6d.  in 
the  pound.  Ho  did  not  deny  that  he  was 
personally  interested  in  this  question;  hut 
still  he  ^bought  the  House  must  see  that 
there  was  some  allowance  to  he  made  for 
the  feelings  of  mortification  which  a  landed 
proprietor  must  feel  at  seeing  his  property 
swept  away  from  him  hy  most  pernicious 
legislation.  The  hon.  Memher  for  Stroud 
was  not  aware,  nor  were,  perhaps,  many 
other  hon.  Gentlemen,  how  difficult  it  was, 
and  how  long  a  time  it  required,  to  raise  a 
prosperous,  independent,  and  improving 
tenantry.  It  could  not  he  done  except  hy 
much  attention,  and  hy  assisting  those 
tenantry  for  years — hy  encouraging  the 
deserving  and  industrious  well-intentioned 
tenant,  and  hy  removing  those  who  were 
laxy,  unprincipled,  and  worthless.  To 
raise  such  a  class  was  the  work  of  many 
years;  hut  the  landlord  who  found  himself 
at  their  head  might  congratulate  himself 
upon  having  fulfilled  his  duty,  and  confer- 
red a  lasting  advantage  upon  the  country. 
To  a  considerahle  extent  he  had  realised 
the  ohject  of  his  amhition;  and  it  had, 
therefore,  heen  to  him  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  find  the  tenantry  ground  down, 
and  the  stimulus  taken  away  which  was 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
provement which  had  hegun  to  manifest 
itself.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  wished  now  to 
refer  to  the  suhject  of  emigration,  which 
waa  one  of  the  deepest  concern  to  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment.  His  estates  had 
never  heen  so  much  oppressed  with  an 
overcrowded  population,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately the  case  in  many  parts  of  Ireland; 
he  had  always  attempted  to  prevent,  and 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  so,  the  sub- 
division of  properties,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  numerous  body  of  cotters;  at 
the  same  time,  when  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  came,  there  were  many  persons 
on  his  estates  in  extreme  distress,  and 
with  very  great  difficulty  he  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  poorest  to  emigrate.  In 
the  years  1847  and  1848,  he  had  induced 
between  100  and  200  individuals  to  emi- 
grate from  his  estates;  and  he  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  that  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Colonial  Office  was  assuring  them 
that  Canada  was  so  crowded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  any  more  Irish 
there;  that  Canada  was  rising  in  revolt 
against  any  further  emigration  of  Irishmen 
to  her  shores;  and  that  Irishmen  were  dy- 
ing of  want  in  the  streets  of  Montreal.  At 
that  time,  when  Goyemment  was  throwing 


every  discouragement  in  the  way  of  emi- 
gration, he  had  sent  out  those  individuali 
to  Canada;  and  in  every  instance  in  which 
he  had  been  able  to  trace  their  subsequent 
career,  he  had  found  them  prosperous,  con- 
tented, and  happy.  It  was  a  striking  fact, 
that  out  of  a  very  considerahle  number  of 
individuals  whom  he  had  sent  to  Canada, 
and  who  had  no  provision  made  for  them 
there,  except  a  little  money  to  start  with, 
every  one  had  heen  successful;  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
read  one  or  two  extracts  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  letters  which  had  heen  written  hy 
the  emigrants,  either  to  himself  or  his 
agent,  or  to  their  own  relations  in  Ireland. 
[The  hon.  Member  then  read  extracts  from 
two  letters,  written  from  Canada,  by  a 
mother  and  son,  who  went  out  in  1847  and 
1848,  which  stated  that  they  were  doing 
very  prosperously,  and  that  the  son  was  in 
a  good  situation,  getting  ten  dollars  a 
month,  with  board,  washing,  and  lodging.] 
He  wished  now  to  give  to  the  House  a 
short  account  of  one  farm  of  his,  which 
was,  he  thought,  illustrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  The  farm  consisted  of 
twenty-five  Irish,  or  forty  English  acres; 
half  of  it  was  let  to  a  man  named  M*Car- 
thy  for  lOl.  a  year,  and  the  other  half  to 
two  brothers,  named  Shane,  at  51,  a  year. 
One  of  the  brothers  died,  and  the  rest  of  , 
the  family  then  wished  to  divide  the  51. 
amongst  them;  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh  resisted 
that,  and  proposed  to  them  emigration; 
they  were  reluctant  to  adopt  that  sugges- 
tion, but  at  last  consented,  and  fifteen  per- 
sons emigrated  from  that  farm,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  him  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  of  65^  Nor 
was  that  altogether  a  disinterested  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part,  for  he  then  let  the 
whole  farm  to  the  remaining  tenant,  McCar- 
thy, who  was  a  man  of  more  substanoe 
than  the  others,  and  who  was  quite  willing 
to  give  him  an  additional  41,  per  year,  so 
that  both  landlord  and  tenant  were  bene- 
fited; M'Carthy  was  now  in  possession  of 
a  farm  of  forty  English  acres;  he  had 
room  enough  to  carry  on  improvements; 
and  was  in  a  condition  to  become  a  com- 
fortable farmer;  and  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh) 
had  got,  not  only  interest  for  the  651. 
which  the  emigration  had  cost  him,  hot 
one  improving  tenant  instead  of  three 
miserable  ones.  Now  the  mischief  of  the 
purely  voluntary  system  of  emigration  waa 
this,  that  in  that  case,  under  that  system, 
M'Carthy  would  have  gone,  and  the  bad* 
tenants  would  have  remained.  That  waa 
his  answer  to  the  favourite  argument  of 
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some  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  they  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  the  system  that  was  going 
on — that  if  they  wanted  emigration  the 
people  were  emigrating  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. But  what  was  the  fate  of  the  fifteen 
who  had  crossed  th&  Atlantic  ?  He  would 
read  the  letter  of  John  Shane  to  his  uncle. 
[The  hon.  Memher  then  read  a  letter, 
stating  that  all  the  family  were  employed 
and  doing  well,  describing  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  and  the  amount  of  their 
wages,  detailing  the  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions, and  expressing  a  hope  that  some  of 
their  Irish  friends  would  follow  them  to 
that  plentiful  country  where  they  could  ob- 
tain the  fruits  of  labour.]  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet then  proceeded  to  say,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  poor-law, 
their  duties  were  of  a  most  important  na- 
ture; they  would  have  to  trace  the  conse- 
quence and  effects  of  introducing  a  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  ablebodied  poor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  so  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  locally  acquainted  with  the 
subject;  those  Irish  Members  who  consti- 
tuted the  minority  in  that  Committee  were 
also  invested  with  a  charge  of  the  greatest 
responsibility;  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  points 
which  it  was  necessary  to  contend  for  in 
that  Committee.  He  would  venture,  in 
conclusion,  to  refer  only  Jo'  one  or  two  of 
the  delusions  on  this  subject  which  were 
general  amongst  Englishmen,  and  which 
must  be  removed  before  they  could  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  any  chance  of  ar- 
riving at  a  just  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  important  to  trace  the  effect 
of  the  substitution  of  the  system  of  able- 
bodied  relief,  which  in  1848  supplanted 
the  previous  s^^stem,  by  which  relief  to  the 
ablebodied  was  not  allowed;  and  if  they 
wished  to  know  the  effect  of  that  change, 
they  must  closely  watch  its  progress  and 
development  from  union  to  union,  in  one 
electoral  district  after  another.  Another 
point  requiring  the  greatest  attention  was 
the  despotic  and  arbitrary  power  which 
was  vested  in  the  three  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners— two  of  whom  were  Members  of 
the  Government,  and  therefore  not  a  body 
standing  aloof  from  part^^  politics,  but  a 
body  changing  with  every  change  of  Go- 
vernment. It  was  a  power,  therefore,  which 
enabled  two  Members  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  to  tax  the  country,  and  sweep 
•away  all  the  landed  property  of  Ireland. 
Another  point  on  which  England  ought  to 
have  a  clear  opinion  was,  that  this  was  not 


a  mere  landlord's  question — there  was  al- 
ways a  cry  against  the  Irish  landlords;  but 
he  told  the  House  again  and  again  that 
this  was  not  purely  a  landlord's  question; 
it  involved  the  property  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  tenantry  of  that  country;  and 
there  was  no  process  of  political  alchemy 
by  which  they  could  separate  the  case  of 
the  landlord  from  that  of  the  tenant.  They 
could  not,  if  they  wished,  as  the  hon.  Mem-, 
her  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Scrope)  did,  ruin  the 
landlords  without  also  ruining  the  tenants. 
Another  point  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind — namely,  that,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  would  be 
proved  by  all  the  evidence  before  that  Com- 
mittee, and  observed  by  every  acute  mind, 
that,  under  the  operation  of  this  poor-law, 
as  it  at  present  existed,  the  present  state 
of  that  country  was  not  a  temporary  or 
transient  state;  that  the  evils  which  they 
witnessed  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  system  itself,  and  would  increase  and 
not  diminish.  It  would  be  made  very  plain 
to  that  Committee  that  Ireland  could  not 
pass  from  present  acute  suffering  to  some 
not  very  distant  prosperity.  He  had  heard 
it  whispered  by  some  that  things  were 
going  on  very  well,  that  the  present  evils 
would  cure  themselves,  and  that  the  re- 
medy, though  it  might  be  severe,  would  be 
effectual;  and  that,  after  passing  through 
these  violent  struggles,  Ireland  would  take 
a  new  start.  But  he  said  that  that  m^ 
altogether  a  mistake,  and  unless  they  ap- 
plied some  remedy  to  the  poor-law  as  it 
existed,  instead  of  the  malady  being  local 
and  temporary,  it  would  be  general  and 
permanent.  He  was  obliged  to  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  it  had  listened 
to  him.  He  regretted  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
tinue his  opposition  to  the  Government  on 
this  subject,  and  to  record  his  opinion 
against  this  vote.  However  forcible  the 
appeals  which  were  addressed  to  them  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  to  8ay» 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  grant  of 
this  money,  not  only  because  it  would  be 
utterly  ineffectual  to  accomplish  its  object, 
but  because  it  must  necessarily  produce 
the  most  mischievous  consequences. 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIG  said,  that  he 
had  attended  all  the  debates  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  proposed  grant,  al- 
though he  had  not  yet  voted  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  could  truly  say  that  it  was  not 
without  mature  consideration  of  this  most 
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painful  and  difficult  question  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
give  his  support  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  granting  the  proposed  50,000^ 
Having  come  to  such  a  determination  he 
should  he  sorry  to  give  his  vote  in  silence. 
If  the  House  would  grant  him  its  atten- 
tion for  only  a  few  minutes,  he  would  con- 
dense his  ohservations,  and  would  not 
trespass  on  the  time  that  other  Memhers, 
Irish  Members  especially,  had  so  much 
greater  a  right  to  monopolise  than  he  had. 
Of  all  the  speeches  he  had  heard,  the 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  contained 
the  most  true,  just,  and  statesmanlike  ex- 
position of  those  principles  by  which  Ire- 
laud  should  be  dealt  with  for  the  future, 
no  matter  jof  what  party  the  Government 
might  consist.  He  reiterated  the  declara- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  the  time 
was  come  when  the  Government  must  re- 
view the  whole  taxation  of  Ireland,  and 
introduce  large  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sures for  its  relief  and  amelioration.  He 
did  not  underrate  the  difficulties  Ministers 
had  to  contend  with — they  were  enormous; 
but  men  who  professed  themselves  compe- 
tent to  and  confident  in  governing  the 
country  must  not  expect  any  quarter  to  be 
given  them,  or  any  excuse  to  be  taken, 
who  were  not  prepared  with  measures  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  in  extraordinary 
times.  Speaking  as  a  more  humble  and 
less  responsible  Member,  he  would,  at  any 
rate,  never  grudge  the  time  and  the  energy 
devoted  by  this  House  to  Ireland;  on  the 
contrary,  so  intense  did  her  present  suffer- 
ing appear  to  him — so  appalling  did  the 
future  threaten  to  be  —  that  he  could 
conceive  no  object  more  worthy  of  the 
united  talent  and  energy  of  England  than 
to  devote  every  energy  to  that  unhappy 
country.  But  how  could  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon  say  that  this 
would  be  the  last  part  of  a  series  ?  Why, 
both  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Prime  Minister  had  spoken  on  the 
question,  and  they  had  held  out  no  gua- 
rantee, hardly  any  hope  even,  that  it  would 
be  the  last  even  during  the  present  season. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  show  England 
that  this  pernicious  system  would  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  was  by  negativing  this 
proposal  at  once.  If  they  were  determined 
that  other  means  should  be  devised — he 
used  no  harsh  terms;  he  did  not  say  de- 
vised to  make,  but  devised  to  enable,  Ire- 
land to  support  Irish  distress — the  course 
he  advised  was,  if  a  severe  one,  at  any 
VOL.CII.    {l^,) 


rate  the  most  merciful  one  in  the  end.  He 
(Viscount  Drumlanrig)  had  not  said,  and 
did  not  feel,  anything  like  bitterness  to- 
wards Ireland  as  a  country,  suffering  as 
she  was  from  an  amount  of  woe  and  misery 
unknown  before  in  any  Christian  country. 
Ireland,  which  had  been  cursed  and  tried 
in  a  way  no  country  ever  was  cursed  or 
tried  before — cursed  she  had  been  often  in 
her  own  representatives — men  who,  while 
they  had  bullied  and  blustered,  or  while 
they  had  swaggered  and  vituperated  every 
measure  proposed,  no  matter  by  what  Go- 
vernment—  men  who,  while  they  had 
begged  from  and  fleeced  the  most  credu- 
lous peasantry  in  the  world — who,  while 
they  had  traded  in  the  misery  and  had 
trafficked  in  the  credulity  of  their  unfor- 
tunate fellow-countrymen,  had  never  once, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  suggested, 
nor  had  they  even  thought  of,  one  sigle  un- 
selfish practical  measure  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  of  use  to  their  country.  These 
were  some  of  the  enta'iled  curses  Ireland 
had  long  writhed  under.  Now,  one  word 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Grat- 
tan).  What  could  they  hope  for  Ireland 
from  within,  when  they  saw  one  of  her 
own  leaders,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Grat- 
tan,  coming  down  to  this  House,  in  the 
present  awful  state  of  Ireland,  and  doing 
what  ?  One  night,  the  hon.  Member,  for 
the  sake  of  raising  a  silly  titter,  moved  for 
a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
rebellion  of  last  year;  the  next  night  he 
asked  for  a  call  of  the  House,  when  no 
such  call  could  be  granted,  and,  if  it  could 
have  been,  would  have  been  of  no  use; 
and,  on  the  third  night,  he  turned  the 
whole  question  of  Irish  distress  into  ridi- 
cule, by  making  a  speech  which  excited  all 
who  heard  it  to  laughter,  not,  however,  on 
account  of  its  wit.  This  was  Irish  leader- 
ship. He  (Viscount  Drumlanrig)  could  not 
look  at  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and,  recollect- 
ing his  connexion  with  Ireland,  listen  to 
his  speech  without  thinking  of  Nero  fid- 
dling when  Rome  was  burning,  and  with- 
out exclaiming,  **  Alas  !  poor  Ireland,  may 
God  help  you  in  spite  of  yourself!*'  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  any  longer, 
but  would  conclude,  only  wishing  to  assure 
those  Irish  Members  who  really  had  Ire- 
land  and  her  sorrows  at  heart,  that  he  did 
not  vote  against  this  question  for  the  sake 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Irish  question,  but 
because,  so  impressed  was  he  with  her 
dreadful  state,  that  he  thought  the  offer 
of  50,000^.,  while  it  was  unjust  to  Eng- 
land, was  useless  to  Ireland,  and  that  she 
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required,  and  ought  to  receive,  the  whole 
talent,  energy,  and  intellect  of  this  country 
to  save  her. 

Mr.  MAC6REG0R  said,  that  he  should 
follow  the  excellent  advice  and  useful  ex- 
ample given  on  a  former  occasion  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  and  be  extremely  brief 
in  the  observations  which  he  had  to  ad- 
dress to  the  House.     He  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  a  decision  favourable  to 
this  vote,  when  he  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  Ireland  had  neither  a  proper- 
ty nor  a  window  tax,  nor  many  of  those  as- 
sessed taxes  and  excise  duties,  which  were 
paid  in  this  country.     He  also  recollected 
the  larffe  sums  of  money  which  this  coun- 
try had  from  time  to  time  generously  voted 
for  the  relief  of  the  sister  country.     But, 
what  was  of  more  weight  still  with  him,  the 
consideration  of  the  immense  expenditure 
which  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
had  to  meet  on  account  of  the  Irish  desti- 
tution, particularly 'the  city  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  where  the  poor- 
rates  were  quadrupled  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  innux  of  the  Irish  poor  into  it. 
With  all  these   considerations    crowding 
upon  his  mind,  he  confessed  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  deciding  to  vote  for  this  small 
grant  of  50,0002.     He,  however,  should 
tote  for  it  from  the  conviction  that  this  re- 
lief must  be  granted  to  the  unions  in  Ire- 
land,  in  order  to  protect  life,  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  the  last  money  that 
would  be  taken  from  the  revenues  levied  in 
England  and  Scotland.      He  (Mr.  Mac- 
gregor)  trusted  that  Ministers  would,  in 
future,  cause  to  be  levied  from  the  whole 
property  in  Ireland  such  a  sufficient  re- 
venue as  would  effectually  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  Ireland.     In  respect  to  the  subject 
of,  emigration,  there  was  one  kind  that 
was  no  doubt  exceedingly  advantageous  to 
Ireland,  but  there  was  another  that  was 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  and  Scotland.     He  alluded  to 
the  voluntary  emigration  of  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  into  the  large  towns  of 
Scotland  and  England,  to  the  serious  ex- 
pense of  the  ratepayers,  and  the  great  in- 
jury of  their  own   population.     He  (Mr. 
Macgregor)  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  carry  out  such  other  measures  of 
improvement  for  Ireland  as  would  go  far 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  further  ap- 
plications for  grants  of  this  description. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  there  never  was  a 
time  at  which  it  was  more  incumbent  on 
those  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  Ire- 


land to  consider  the  grave  responsibility  of 
their  position.     He  wished  that  the  Irish 
Members  would  submit  their  views  on  Ire- 
land with  candour  and  moderation;  it  would 
accomplish  more  real  good  than  extrava- 
gance or  abuse.    For  his  own  part,  he  felt 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  knew  more  of 
the  real  condition  of  Ireland,  to  endeavour 
to  inform  the  English  Members  who  might 
not  have  the  same  local  knowledge;  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  a  country  which 
had  been  so  nobly  generous  as  England, 
would  bo  wilfully  unjust.     He  wished  to 
submit  as  briefly  as  he  could  what  he 
thought  was  an  important  principle  which 
they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing the  present  condition  of  Ireland.     Its 
difficulties  could  not  be  any  longer  evaded, 
and  they  must  look  them  straight  in  the 
face.     The  question,  then,  for  them  now 
to  consider  was  this — were  they  for  the 
future  to  allow  Ireland  to  continue  as  m 
mere  political  convenience  for  England,  or 
were  they  honestly  to  set  about  applying 
a  remedy  for  those  social  evils?     At  the 
time  of  the   Union,  when  England  took 
Ireland  into  partnership,  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
admitted  that  the  latter  was  the  weaker 
of  the  two.      It   was  no  doubt  a  noble 
policy  towards  Ireland  that  a  great  Dft-> 
tion   like   England    should  take   her  by 
the  hand,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  her 
great  and  glorious  constitution.     The  ob- 
vious intentions  of  the  Government  of  that 
day  were,  by  a  gradual  process,  to  elevate 
Ireland  morally  and  socially,  and  to  place 
her  upon  an  equality  with  England,  which, 
he  adjnitted,  could  not  be  done  suddenly. 
Half  a  century  had  now  gone  by  since 
that  Union  was  effected,  and  since  those 
professions  were  made;  and  what  was  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  in  connexion 
with  the  greatest  country  ih  the  world? 
Its  population  was  degraded,  and  its  lands 
made  desolate.     Year  after  year  was  Ire^ 
land  forced  to  come  like  a  mendicant  to 
beg  assistance  from  the  charity  of  Eng- 
land.    Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  all 
this,  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  all  join 
together  in  honest  sincerity,  to  endeavour, 
by  wise  counsels,  based  upon  experience, 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils.     They 
should  put  aside  all  party  differences,  re- 
pudiate all  class  legislation,  and  endeavour, 
if  they  could,  to  find  out  what  the  causes  of 
these  evils  were,  with  a  view  of  removing 
them  by  a  proper  remedy.     Now,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  he  thought  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  all  the  political  and  religious 
questions  connected  with  the  constitution 
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had  not  been  settled  and  determined.  But 
let  them  come  to  the  period  of  1829,  when 
tlie  great  unsettled  question  was  at  length 
disposed  of.  In  that  year,  they  had  a  great 
body  of  evidence  on  record  relating  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  They  were  thus  in- 
formed of  all  its  social  maladies.  They 
had  eridence  apprising  them  of  the  great 
fact,  which  was  still  intimately  connected 
with  the  degraded  condition  of  the  country, 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population 
was  without  any  species  of  certain  employ- 
ment. And  in  1829,  when  they  settled  that 
great  question  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  when  they  had  received  an  assurance 
from  all  parties  that  they  were  willing  to 
co-operate  for  the  interests  of  Ireland — 
when  that  famous  manifesto  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  was  published,  in  which 
they  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  all  their 
civil  liberties  had  been  guaranteed,  they 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  advancing  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land— what  remained  for  the  Government 
and  Parliament  to  do  but  to  take  the  social 
evils  of  that  unhappy  country  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  to  apply  a  re* 
medy  for  the  correction  of  them  ?  They 
were  now  paying  the  penalty  of  their  long 
neglected  duty.  Instead  of  taking  the 
course  which  was  so  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them,  they  made  Ireland  the  battle-field 
of  party.  A  system  of  policy  was  pursued 
fomenting  discord  and  division;  it  curdled 
the  charities  of  human  hearts,  wasted  the 
energies  and  augmented  the  social  mise- 
ries of  the  people.  Let  them,  how- 
ever, now  learn  wisdom  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  In  1830,  they  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  which  set  forth  in 
their  report  the  same  evils  that  had  existed 
since  the  Union.  In  1833,  another  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  who  reported  the 
same  story.  In  1835,  they  had  appointed 
another  Committee,  composed  of  such 
Members  as  these : — Thomas  Spring  Rice, 
Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  0 'Council,  Mr.  Shell,  and 
several  of  the  old  Irish  Members.  The 
report  of  that  Committee  commented  upon 
the  absence  of  that  sound  policy  which 
should  have  propounded  some  measures 
that  would  have  developed  the  wealth  of 
Ireland,  and  improved  the  condition  of  her 
peasantry ;  and  hence  that  fine  country 
presented  so  much  misery,  discontent,  and 
crime.  Well,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
peated Committees,  and  these  repeated 
remonstrances    contained  in  the   several 


reports  presented  to  the  House,  nothing 
whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  these  recommendations.  There 
was  a  circumstance  upon  record  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  They  had 
a  large  encumbered  proprietanr  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  last  year  they  had  no  doubt 
passed  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  en- 
cumbered estates.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? 
From  the  influence  of  the  injurious  policy, 
and  the  distress  created,  he  believed  that 
no  estate  had  yet  been  sold  under  its  pro- 
visions. When  they  spoke  of  the  rental 
of  Ireland,  they  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  encumbrances  which  should  be  de- 
ducted from  it.  And  they  should  observe 
that  at  this  moment  rents  were  not  gene- 
rally paid ;  and  out  of  that  portion  which 
was  paid,  so  much  was  obliged  to  be 
sent  off  to  pay  off  encumbrances.  There 
was  no  labour -fund  in  the  country,  nor 
capital.  When  they  found  that  private 
capital  was  insufficient  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  the  people,  the  Government  should 
have  proposed  the  formation  of  such  public 
works  as  should  have  had  the  effect  of  fa- 
cilitating private  enterprise.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  done.  They  had  in  Ireland 
an  incumbered  proprietary,  no  labour-fund, 
poverty  considerably  increased,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  diminished.  There 
was  another  matter  deserving  of  their  se- 
rious attention.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  country  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There 
was  about  1,000,000/.  of  the  rental  of  the 
country  thus  placed,  so  that  the  land  thus 
situated  could  not  be  properly  improved.  It 
was  not  by  one  measure,  even  though  it  be 
called  a  comprehensive  measure,  but  by  a 
series  of  simple  and  practical  measurefl, 
that  these  evils  can  be  remedied.  He  did 
not  intend  to  propose  any  new  nostrum; 
he  only  asked  them  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  look  at  the  evils  that  have  been  over 
and  over  again  detailed  in  the  reports  of 
the  several  Committees  that  had  been  from 
time  to  time  appointed.  The  people  were 
unemployed,  and,  in  consequence,  were  left 
to  be  the  victims  of  disaffection  and  the 
dupes  of  false  principles.  They  had  an- 
other Committee  in  1845,  being  the  year 
before  the  famine.  Like  the  former  re- 
ports, they  neglected  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  the  famine  came,  they  were 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it.  The  6e* 
vernment  had  been  addressed  by  the  Devon 
Commission  which  reported  in  1845.  Thai 
Commission  examined  into  the  whole  cir- 
2D2 
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cumstances  of  the  country  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west.  The  state  of 
the  whole  country  was  laid  before  the  Go- 
vernment in  that  report,  which  repeated 
the  great  crying  ^vil,  the  state  of  the  la- 
bouring population,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  measures  to  give  them 
employment.  The  report  "went  further, 
and  pointed  out,  under  separate  heads,  the 
class  of  measures  that  they  considered 
necessary.  But  the  Government  did  no- 
thing. He  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  passing  of  the  poor-law  in  1838,  be- 
cause he  found  that  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  the  year  after  that  measure  had 
been  passed,  used  these  words  : — 

*'  If  ever  a  solemn  pledge  had  been  given  by 
the  Government  during  the  passing  of  this  poor- 
law,  this  was  one — namely,  that  by  every  means 
in  our  power  we  will  encourage  the  employment 
of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland." 

Well,  then,  the  poor-law  was  passed  with 
the  assurance  that  there  would  be  given 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  stimu- 
lating the  industry  of  the  Irish  people. 
They  had  neglected  to  follow  out  the  re- 
commendations contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Devon  Commission ;  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  When  the  famine  came  upon  Ire- 
land, the  country  was  wholly  unprepared 
to  meet  it.  They  spoke  of  the  state  of 
the  population :  no  doubt  the  whole  coun- 
try became  more  or  less  changed.  From 
the  middlemen  class  in  Ireland  down  to 
the  smallest  occupiers,  there  was  misery 
and  destitution.  The  complication  of 
tenures  could  not  be  well  understood  in 
England,  nor  the  bad  influences  it  was 
calculated  to  foster.  It  grew  up  much 
during  the  war  prices  ;  afterwards,  the 
swarms  of  small  occupiers  had  to  be  clear- 
ed away,  for  it  was  not  practicable  for 
landlords  to  improve  the  country  with- 
out removing  many  of  their  pauper  ten- 
ants. Of  course,  this  must  occasion 
for  a  time  still  greater  misery.  The  way, 
however,  to  meet  this  measure  was,  by  the 
adoption  of  an  extensive  system  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  carrying  on  of  public  works 
for  the  employment  of  the  people.  Whose 
fault  was  it  that  the  Government  did  not 
keep  the  pledge  that  was  given  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  ?  When  the  famine  came  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  poor-law,  which  had  only 
contracted  originally  to  support  80,000  of 
the  people,  could  supply  the  want  caused 
by  the  loss  of  their  usual  food.  Then,  he 
was  ready  to  admit,  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  this  country  came  to  their  suc- 


cour— a  generosity  for  which  there  was  no 
parallel  in  history,  it  was  so  unbounded. 
He  should,  indeed,  feel  ashamed  to  stand 
up  to  address  an  English  assembly  if  he 
did  not  freely  admit  that  the  generosity  of 
the  English  people  was  at  that  time  un- 
bounded and  unparalleled.  There  were  three 
classes  of  persons  in  Ireland  that  now  be- 
came subject  to  these  rates  —  the  proprie- 
tor, the  tenant-farmer,  and  the  clergy 
— no  one  of  whom  were  responsible  for  the 
neglect  of  Government,  the  blight  of  agita- 
tion, or  the  policy  of  the  Legislature.  The 
very  bounty  bestowed  on  them  did  not  benefit 
them;  for  though  he  admitted  that  the  money 
which  was  given  at  that  time  to  feed  the 
country  had  been  the  means  of  preserving 
a  groat  many  lives,  yet  they  all  knew  that 
it  demoralised  the  people.  They  made 
useless  roads — they  cut  up  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  made  it  much  worse  than  it  was 
before.  The  people  were  left  in  a  much 
worse  condition  than  they  had  been  in  be- 
fore. Poverty  had  increased,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  coimtry  had  diminished. 
The  proprietors  submitted  to  the  poor-law 
under  the  pledge  which  had  been  given 
that  employment  would  be  extensively 
given  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the 
people.  The  proprietors,  however,  were 
called  on  suddenly  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  poor-law,  which,  even  in  ordinary 
times,  should  be  accompanied  with  other 
measures  calculated  to  give  employment. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
English  Poor  Law  was  passed,  an  Act  was 
also  passed  in  the  very  same  Session  for 
the  reclamation  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
England;  and  Bacon  remarks  upon  the 
fact,  when  he  said  that  never  within  the 
same  period  was  there  such  a  quantity  of 
ground  reclaimed  and  rendered  fruitful 
by  manure  and  good  husbandry.  Now 
he  admitted  that  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment acted  up  to  the  pledge  that  had 
been  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
the  country  might  survive;  but  let  them 
observe  the  condition  of  the  proprie- 
tors as  well  as  that  of  the  people  gene- 
rally. He  did  not  want  to  screen  bad 
landlords,  or  persons  that  failed  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  remembering  that  all 
such  persons  had  contributed  more  or  less 
to  bring  about  the  present  state  of 
things.  They  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  but  difficulties  will  never  be 
an  answer  to  duty.  Let  them  now  put  an 
end  to  these  difficulties,  if  they  could. 
Legislation  could  not  do  everything;  but  a 
Minister  might  do  much.      He  admitted 
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there  was  nothing  more  unwise  towards  Ire- 
land than  to  hold  out  to  her  the  prospect 
of  removing  all  her  evils  by  legislation — 
evils  which  no  legislation  of  itself  could 
remedy.  He  often  remarked  that  this 
induced  a  class  of  persons  to  look  forward 
for  the  most  romantic  benefits  Am  legis- 
lation. In  the  face  of  all  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Ireland,  there  was  not  one  mea- 
sure of  a  statesmanlike  character  proposed 
to  save  the  country.  The  noble  Lord  the 
late  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck), 
who  was  now  called  to  his  last  account, 
had  certainly  intended  well  towards  Ire- 
land. Though  he  (Mr.  Napier)  had  not 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  yet  he 
must  do  him  the  justice  of  saying,  that  he 
considered  the  two  measures  which  he  did 
advise  had  characterised  him  as  an  honest 
Englishman,  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  said,  that  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  country 
was  the  main  thing  to  attend  to.  But  that 
could  not  be  effected  without  capital. 
Surely  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  could  not  suppose  that  the  Fran- 
chise Bill  which  he  brought  forward  would 
cure  any  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland. 
He  begged  of  the  House  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Ireland  fairly  and  honestly. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  said,  that 
the  country  wanted  quiet  and  repose.  He 
(Mr.  Napier)  had  certainly  supported,  with 
all  his  heart,  the  Government  in  the  mea- 
sures they  had  brought  forward  to  secure 
that  peace  and  repose.  Let  them  have  some 
measures  for  promoting  the  employment  of 
the  people.  Society  in  Ireland — some  por- 
tions of  it  at  least — must  be  reconstructed; 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  there  never  was 
a  nobler  opportunity  for  doing  so,  and 
placing  it  upon  a  permanent  and  peaceful 
footing,  than  the  present.  It  was  fre- 
quently stated  that  Ireland  was  lightly 
taxed  as  compared  with  England,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  an  extraordinary  burden.  Taxation 
was  a  small  grievance  with  the  people  of 
that  country.  They  had  no  objection  to 
pay  taxes  so  long  as  they  had  the  means 
of  paying  them.  It  was  said  by  Edmund 
Burke,  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  Ire- 
land, that — 

*'  He  hoped  the  unhappy  phantom  of  equal  tax- 
ation with  England  had  vanished.  He  could  only 
say  tliat  Ireland  paid  as  many  taxes  as  those  who 
were  the  best  judges  of  her  power  thought  she 
could  bear." 

Let,  then,  Parliament  examine  into  her 


real  circumstances,  and  weigh  them  delibe- 
rately, and  put  upon  her  any  burden  which 
their  consciences  told  them  she  could  bear. 
Let  them  deal  with  her  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  great  moral  dignity  of  England, 
and  save  her  from  the  degrading  position 
to  be  always  called  a  mendicant.  Refer- 
ring to  the  term  mendicant,  as  applied 
to  Ireland,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
said — 

"An  opinion  prevailed  that  whenever  money 
was  lent  to  Ireland  it  was  never  expected  to  be 
repaid — that,  instead  of  its  being  a  loan,  it  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  gift.  Suoh  an  opinion  (tho 
noble  Marquess  observed)  was  fallacious,  be- 
cause, if  reference  was  made  to  the  public 
works  accounts,  it  would  be  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Exchequer-bills  which  were  issued 
to  assist  the  public  works  department,  were  in 
course  of  repayment ;  and  if  the  remaining  third 
was  unpaid,  it  was  because  the  works  were  sufl- 
pended." 

In  the  present  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  every  man  who  was  desirous  of 
doing  his  duty  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty.  It  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  protect  those 
men,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland.  The  Government  and  Parliament 
must  adopt  comprehensive  measures  in 
order  that  Ireland  should  go  on  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  side  by  side  with 
England.  Having  expressed  these  opin- 
ions, he  would  conclude  with  the  celebrated  ^ 
observations  of  the  Roman  orator  : — 

**  Erit  igitur  humanilatiB  vestrsD,  magnum 
civium  numerum  calamitate  prohibere;  sapientiiB 
videre  multorum  civium  calamitatem  a  republica 
sejunctam  esse  non  posse.'* 

Mr.  HORSMAN  declared  his  mtention 
of  voting  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  against  the  Amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Scrope); 
but  he  gave  that  vote  most  reluctantly,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity  which  he 
felt  he  could  not  resist,  however  much  he 
disapproved  of  the  principal  part  of  their 
policy.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud  added  a  condition  to  the 
grant;  but  he  could  not  lend  himself  to  the 
delusion  that  any  system  of  grants  to  Ire- 
land could  be  otherwise  than  mischievous. 
He  therefore  could  not  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. He  felt  tolerably  certain  that  many 
Gentlemen  who  voted  in  the  majority  the 
other  night  must  have  laboured  under  great 
difficulty  and  embarrassment,  since  thej 
must  have  been  conscious  that  ihej  were 
about  to  take  a  course  very  different  from 
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that  wliich  they  had  previously  contem- 
plated. But  the  truth  was,  that  the  ap- 
peal made  to  the  House  was  not^  on  the 
wisdom  or  policy  of  the  grant,  hut  as  a 
question  of  humanity  alone.  If  they  con- 
sidered the  history  of  former  grants  of  this 
kind,  they  must  he  fully  alive  to  the  re- 
sults in  destroying  an  independent  feeling, 
in  removing  all  feeling  of  self-reliance,  in 
checking  everything  like  a  spirit  of  indus- 
try, and  in  short  in  demoralising  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  The  question 
was,  whether  they  could  apply  several 
principles  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  this  case.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Scrope's)  principle  was,  that  there  should 
he  local  responsihility  for  local  wants;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Irish  people  must  pay 
their  own  rates,  and  that  Insh  property 
must  support  the  Irish  poor.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  poor-law,  and  to  carry 
out  that  principle  it  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land, hut  in  the  districts  which  this  grant 
was  intended  to  relieve,  it  had  heen  a  most 
disastrous  failure.  In  enacting  it,  the  Le« 
gislature  proceeded  on  a  false  principle; 
for  finding  that  it  worked  well  in  England, 
it  was  assumed  that  it  would  do  so  in  Ire- 
land, without  regarding  the  essentially  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  two  countries. 
In  England  poverty  was  the  exception — 
in  Ireland  the  large  majority  were  in  a 
state  of  pauperism.  In  England  property, 
for  the  most  part,  was  in  the  hands  of 
wealthy  proprietors;  whereas  in  Ireland 
estates  were  encumhered  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  ownership  was  merely  nom- 
inal. When  the  maintenance  of  the  des- 
titute poor  in  Ireland  was  thrown  upon  the 
classes  ahove  them,  it  led  to  an  actual  and 
great  increase  of  destitution ;  for  instead  of 
the  poor  being  relieved,  it  brought  down 
all  classes  to  that  level.  The  papers  which 
had  recently  been  laid  on  the  table  showed 
that  in  one  union  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
last  year,  the  poor-rates  amounted  to  forty- 
one  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  in  the 
Glifden  union  they  were  still  heavier,  for 
there  any  man  might  take  possession  of 
the  property  if  he  would  pay  the  rates. 
He  found  a  striking  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  a  publication  which  he  saw  a  few 
days  ago,  and  which  would  afford  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  destitution  of 
the  people.  He  found  it  stated  that  in  a 
union  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  the 
number  of  births  in  the  quarter  ending 
December  25,  1843,  was  330;  while  the 
number  in  the  quarter  ending  on  the  same 
day,  1848,  was  only  42.     The  whole  pro- 


perty of  Ireland  had  been  confiscated  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  Ireland, 
and  the  result  was,  that  it  had  left  infi- 
nitely greater  destitution  than  existed  when 
it  was  brought  into  operation.  But  this 
state  of  pauperism  had  been  still  further 
increased  and  aggravated  by  famine,  and 
the  consequence  was,  almost  general  ruin, 
and  that  the  rates  broke  down,  whilst  the 
physical  prostration  of  the  people  was  such 
as  had  scarcely  ever  been  known  in  any 
civilised  country.  The  burden  of  the  rates, 
and  the  desolating  pressure  of  the  present 
system,  had  gone  on  until  they  had  ab* 
sorbed  the  landlords'  rents,  and  the  ten- 
ants* profits — the  poor  being  in  a  state  of 
as  great  destitution  and  famine  as  before; 
and  the  ultimate  result  was,  that  they  had 
a  ruined  proprietary,  a  fugitive  tenantry,  a 
destitute  people,  and  a  desolate  land.  Their 
poor-law,  then,  bad  thus  consummated 
what  the  dispensations  of  Providence  had 
begun.  Such  being  the  case — and  if  he 
believed,  as  he  must,  that  all  the  horrors 
of  starvation  were  impending,  and  he  was 
asked  to  agree  to  this  vote  as  one  means 
of  preventing  so  terrible  a  calamity — ^he 
felt  that  he  could  not  refuse  it  without  re- 
pudiating the  most  blessed  injunctions  of 
the  faith  which  he  professed.  Then,  it 
had  been  asked,  when  this  system  of  mak- 
ing general  grants  was  to  have  an  end? 
He  had  heard  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  asked  ^the  other  night 
to  pledge  himself  that  this  should  be  the 
last  grant  of  the  kind.  The  noble  Lord 
most  properly,  as  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
thought,  said  that  he  would  not  do  so. 
The  proposition  did  not  come  forward  vo- 
luntarily from  him,  but  the  noble  Lord  was 
bound  to  meet  the  pressure  of  appalling 
misery  which  presented  itself.  If  it  was  his 
duty  then  to  propose  this  grant — it  would 
be  equally  his  duty  to  make  a  similar  pro- 
posal should  the  same  circumstances  again 
occur;  and  on  the  same  ground  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  should  be  bound  to  support  him 
again.  Such  a  pledge,  if  it  had  been 
given,  could  have  been  to  him  no  security 
against  the  repetition  of  a  proposal  of  this 
nature;  but  he  had  a  better  security  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  debate,  and  in  the 
warning  which  it  had  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  their  applying 
themselves  with  that  earnestness  which 
had  been  urged  upon  them  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin (Mr.  Napier)  to  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  task  which  was  before  them.  The 
only  weak  part  of  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  was,  not  that  they  had  proposed  to 
the  House,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  a  vote 
in  aid  to  prevent  multitudes  perishing  from 
starvation,  hut  that  they  did  not  accom- 
pany that  application  hy  other  measiires 
more  statesmanlike  in  their  character,  and 
more  heneficial  in  their  results.  The  only 
thing  that  had  heen  done  was,  resorting  to 
that  panacea  for  all  deficiencies  in  legisla- 
tion— a  Committee  of  Inquiry — when  in- 
deed the  time  for  action  came,  and  we  wanted 
men  of  capacity  and  earnestness  to  instruct, 
initiate,  and  guide  us.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier)  had  practically 
stated  what  was  wanted  in  Ireland.  The  de- 
fect of  the  operation  of  the  poor-law  there 
had  \een  proved  hy  dire  experience.  The 
prindple  that  the  hurden  of  the  poor  should 
DO  thn>wn  upon  the  land,  had  heen  refuted 
hy  experience,  as  regarded  many  districts 
in  Ireland.  It  was  very  well  to  say  that 
the  landlords  there  had  neglected  their 
duty,  and  that  they  were  not  deserving  of 
commiseration,  and  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence if  the  landlords  were  destroyed. 
This  might  be  very  well  for  some  persons; 
but  not  only  the  landlords  had  been  dc- 
itroyed,  but  that  law  had  also  destroyed 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.  It  had 
done  so;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
operation  of  the  law  did  not  throw  the 
greatest  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
revival  of  agriculture  ?  As  long  as  the 
law  existed  in  its  present  form,  the  ap- 
plication of  any  sanitary  principle  was 
prevented.  It  was  plain  to  every  one, 
that  to  do  anything  for  Ireland,  it  was, 
in  the  first  place,  essential  that  all  their 
exertions  should  be  exercised  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  agricultural  relations. 
This  had  been  repeatedly  said,  but  it 
would  be  found  most  difficult  to  do  so 
Under  the  operation  of  the  present  law. 
The  whole  order  of  things  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  Ireland,  and  it  was  now  their 
duty  to  come  forward  and  establish  order 
by  a  new  system  of  measures.  There  had 
hitherto  been  found  three  great  impedi- 
ments to  the  improvement  of  Ireland;  the 
first  was  the  insecurity  of  life,  the  second 
was  the  extent  of  local  taxation,  and  the 
third  was  the  difficulties  which  existed  in 
the  transfer  of  land.  With  regard  to  the 
first — the  insecurity  of  life — ^that  had  been 
greatly  remedied  by  the  convictions  which 
had  taken  place,  and  by  the  circumstances 
which  caused  them  being  at  an  end.  The 
peasantry  were  no  longer  evicted  from 
their  potato  gardens,  and  that  terrible  tri- 
bunal which  adjudged  men  to  assassina- 


tion was  broken  up,  by  the  persons  disap- 
pearing  from  the  country.  From  all  that 
he  ha^  heard  and  read,  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  this  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  improvement  was  at  an  end. 
Then,  as  to  the  burden  of  local  taxation, 
he  (Mr.  Horsman)  would  not  go  into  that 
question,  as  a  Committee  was  sitting  re- 
specting it;  he  would,  therefore,  merely 
say  that  he  should  be  disappointed  if  the 
Committee  did  not  find  some  remedy  to 
that  great  evil  by  which  the  industrious  ancl 
the  idle  poor  were  classed  together.  Con- 
stituted as  the  Committee  was,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  expect  to  find  a  final 
remedy  for  the  evil  he  alluded  to  in  their 
report;  but  as  they  would  have  all  the 
documentary  evidence  which  was  requisite 
for  their  inquiry,  and  as  the  remedial  mea- 
sures of  the  Government,  which  they  had 
been  told  were  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, would  be  laid  before  them,  he  should 
be  mistaken  if  something  beneficial  was  not 
done  by  the  combined  energy  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Committee.  Then  as 
to  the  difficulties  which  existed  as  to  the 
transfer  of  landed  property.  If  the  poor- 
law  was  a  failure.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  Act  of  last  Session  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  was  also  i^ 
failure.  He  did  not  know  whether  they 
should  throw  all  the  blame  of  this  on  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  at  the  time  were 
such,  that  if  it  had  been  the  most  perfeot 
Act  that  had  ever  been  framed,  it  could 
not  have  been  brought  into  operation.  In 
order  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  might 
come  into  operation,  there  must  be  two 
parties — the  one  willing  to  sell,  and  the 
other  willing  to  purchase.  But  when  local 
taxation  was  so  great  a  burden  as  it  was  at 
present  in  Ireland,  no  sane  man  would  be 
willing  to  engage  in  such  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise as  the  purchase  of  an  estate  there. 
If  they  remedied  the  pressing  burden  of 
the  rates,  and  proceeaed  to  disentangle 
their  system  from  those  legal  technicali- 
ties and  trammels  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  to  cheapen  the  forms  of  pro- 
cess, it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
third  obstacle  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  Ireland  might  be  removed,  If 
those  who  had  property  were  no  longer 
terrified  by  the  burden  of  the  rates,  and 
those  disposed  to  purchase  were  not  de- 
terred from  buying  by  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  transfer  of  property,  he  did 
think  that  they  miffht  maiie  a  healthy  ad- 
dition to  the  landforda  of  Ireland  hy  the 
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formation  of  small  proprietors — and  that 
many  now  in  the  class  of  tenant-farmers 
would  ultimately  become  the  owners  of 
small  landed  estates.  There  were  many 
persons,  who  were  possessed  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital,  who  would  be  willing  to 
embark  it  in  this  way,  and  who  might  be 
assisted  by  small  loans  on  the  security  of 
the  property  they  purchased.  If  such  an 
object  could  be  effected,  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  as 
,  this  was  a  class  of  persons  much  needed  in 
Ireland.  He  believed  that  a  great  change 
had  been  effected  in  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  in  relation  to  the  enormous  pauper 
population  which  existed  there,  and  that 
change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  ap- 
palling infliction  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed.  It  had  been  said,  that  Ireland's 
calamity  was  England's  opportunity;  he 
believed  that  it  might  be  made  so.  With 
the  great  extent  of  capital  in  England 
which  was  unemployed,  and  which  was 
looking  for  a  market,  Ireland  afforded 
more  than  the  advantages  of  a  new  coun- 
try; for  roads  were  already  made,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  English  law  existed 
there;  and  it  presented  to  men  of  enter- 
prise and  capital,  inducements  to  settle 
which  no  other  country  exhibited.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  to  Ireland  not  without  hope, 
he  consented  to  this  present  burden  for  the 
relief  of  the  extreme  of  Irish  destitution. 
He  did  so  on  the  same  principle  that  he 
gave  aid  to  a  dying. pauper  in  the  streets. 
He  knew  that  the  political  economists, 
from  Adam  Smith  to  Mill,  would  tell  him 
he  was  doing  wrong;  but  he  believed  that 
in  similar  circumstances  to  the  present,  it 
was  better  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
even  a  good  law  at  other  times,  than  to  ad- 
here to  the  strict  letter  of  it.  Entertain- 
ing these  views,  then,  he  felt  that  he  was 
called  upon  still  to  bear  a  little  longer  with 
Ireland's  misery,  and  to  grant  her  that  which 
she  required,  even  though,  in  granting  this 
relief,  he  did  so  on  no  higher  principle  than 
that  on  which  he  would  relieve  a  dying  beg- 
gar in  the  street. 

Mb.  MONSELL  felt  bound  to  express 
his  acknowledgments  at  the  tone  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hors- 
man),  and  also  his  gratification  at  the  at- 
tention which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  paid  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  With 
respect  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud  (Mr.  Scrope),  ho  thought  that 
it  might  be  disposed  of  as  a  mere  question  of 
words;  for  if  it  were  carried,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  not  ^xpect^  frpn^  the  destitution 


which  prevailed  in  those  districts  which 
were  to  be  relieved  by  this  grant,  that  he 
should  be  ever  able  to  get  a  return  of  the 
amount.  He  (Mr.  Monsell)  admitted  that 
the  system  of  grants  was  most  vicious, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  they 
never  should  be  resorted  to,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  imperative  necessity.  He 
did  not  object  to  a  poor-law,  and  he  b«- 
lieved  that  the  extension  of  the  poor-la«v 
to  Ireland  had  been  most  beneficial  in  that 
country,  as  it  had  established  such  rela- 
tions between  the  richer  and  poorer  clas- 
ses as  to  compel  the  former  to  do  tlieir 
duty.  But  the  system  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  carried  out  with  regard  to  the 
aid  afforded  to  the  unions,  and  particularly 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  namely,  the  system 
of  bolstering  up  the  poor-law  by  public 
grants,  involved  the  most  vicious-  principle 
that  could  possibly  have  been  established. 
He  did  not  wish  on  that  occasion  to  refer  at 
any  length  to  the  very  m^ny  remonstran- 
ces which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Government  against  the  system  they  had 
pursued;  but  he  might  remind  them  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume), 
had,  in  1847 — and  in  this  he  had  acted 
with  great  consistency — remarked  that  he 
saw  no  symptom  of  any  mastor  mind  ia 
the  Government  on  these  questions  of 
poor  relief  in  Ireland,  and  urged  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  introducing  ouier 
measures  in  connexion  with  them.  Hit 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Falkirk 
(the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  had  also  warned  then 
that  some  measure,  auxiliary  to  the  poor- 
law,  must  be  brought  forward.  The  sys- 
tem they  were  now  going  upon,  must — and 
he  did  not  care  whether  the  money  cane 
from  England  or  from  Ireland — break 
down  the  country:  their  rate  in  aid  must 
go  on  increasing,  and  they  would,  by  con- 
tinuing in  their  present  system,  be  only^ 
staving  off  a  little  longer  the  time,  wLicn 
must  ultimately  arrive,  when  they  would 
be  compelled  to  grant  the  measures  which 
they,  the  Irish  representatives,  had  so 
often  asked,  and  so  often  been  denied. 
This  would  lead  to  no  good  end;  for  the 
result  would  be  to  drain  the  whole  of  the 
capital  out  of  the  country,  and  induce  the 
Government  to  abstain  from  introducing 
necessary  measures,  without  which  the 
poor-law  must  be  inoperative  to  a  great 
extent.  It  had  been  stated  that  twenty- 
one  unions  were  in  that  condition  that 
they  could  not  maintain  their  own  poor. 
He  (Mr.  Monsell)  knew  if  active  steps 
were  not  taken,    that  twenty-one   more 
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unions  would  declare   themselves   in   the  ; 
same  condition  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  that  House  would  be  called  upon  to  i 
give  rates  in  aid.     Was  there  any  doubt 
as   to  what  was   the    great    difficulty   in  i 
Ireland  ?     Was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  ; 
evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  dispro- ; 
portion  of  the  population  and  the  capital  in  ! 
that  country?     He  (Mr.  Monsell)  had  read  | 
in  a  paper  yesterday  that  money  could  be 
borrowed  in  the  City  to  any  amount,  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent.     Why  did  not  this  [ 
money    go    over    to    Ireland  ?       It    was ' 
because  of  the  dread  of  the  owners  of  it. 
He  found  fault  with  the  House  for  this 
state  of  things,  for  the  capital  of  England 
did  not  go  to  Ireland,  inconsequence  of  their 
not  putting  the  latter  country  in  a  proper 
condition.     The  question  then  was,  what 
was  the  relation  between  capital  and  la- 
bour in  Ireland  ?    Between  these  a  proper 
relation   must   be   established,    and    until 
that  was  done,  the  poor-law  could  never 
succeed,  or  the  country  improve,  but  things 
would  get  worse  year  after  year,  and  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  resist  the 
grants  of  large  sums  of  money  in  support 
of  the  distressed  unions.     What  he  wanted 
them  to  do  was  to  divert  the  money  now 
spent  in  poor-rates  to  that  purpose.     He 
did  not  want  grants;  all  he  desired  was 
that  the  Irish  people  should  be  allowed  to 
raise  money  upon  their  own  resources.  That 
was  the  course  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the   country,  and   to   accomplish   that 
object  he  had  no  objection  to  a  rate  in  aid, 
but  he  should  always  protest  against  a  rate 
in  aid  or  an  income  tax  in  Ireland,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prop  up  a  rotten  and 
a  vicious  system  which  was  destroying  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  excellent  speech,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier) 
had  forgotten  to  say  which  way  he  intended 
to  vote,  and,  with  that  exception,  it  was  a 
speech  seldom  equalled  by  any  Member 
proceeding  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  (Mr.  Osborne)  said  that,  because  its  tone 
was  so  essentially  catholic  and  good,  that, 
if  he  had  any  hope  for  Ireland,  it  would  be 
derived  from  the  fact  of  such  a  speech 
having  been  delivered  by  a  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin.  If,  however, 
he  might  draw  an  inference,  he  should 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
intended  to  vote  against  the  grant,  because 
he  had  maintained  that  all  previous  grants 
to  Ireland  had  been  attended  with  unmiti- 
gated evil.     The  hon.  Member  had  truly 


stated  that,  since  1810,  there  had  been 
fourteen  commissions  to  inquire  in,to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  not  one  remedial 
measure.  When  they  heard  such  a  state 
of  things  detailed,  could  the  House  be  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  a  cry  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  ?  The  House  was  now  called 
upon  to  grant  50,000Z.,  and  he  should  be 
compelled  to  give  his  vote  against  it;  not 
for  any  reasons  already  urged  against  it — 
not  from  any  skinflint  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  economy — but  because ^it  was  too 
small  to  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  the  peo- 
ple it  professed  to  relieve.  Why,  it  would 
only  last  until  next  Saturday  fortnight. 
Indeed,  he  only  looked  upon  it  as  a  miser- 
able expedient  to  delay  those  long  talked 
of  remedial  measures,  of  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  been  big  since  1841, 
but  with  which  they  had  never  been  con- 
fined to  that  day.  These  remedial  mea- 
sures were  a  sort  of  political  Mrs.  Harris, 
no  man  yet  had  ever  seen  them — they  had 
never  been  brought  forward,  and  were  only 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  shape  of  the  darkest 
possible  allusions  made  in  that  Houses  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  grant 
would  be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  relieve;  better  that  their  pro- 
tracted misery  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
[**  Oh  !  **]  Hon.  Members  might  cry 
"  Oh  I  *'  but  he  held  that  it  was  a  spurious 
humanity;  he,  for  one,  would  sooner  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  than  drag 
on  from  day  to  day  by  means  of  Parlia- 
mentary grants.  It  was  only  keeping 
body  and  soul  together;  the  relief  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
men  as  men — it  was  just  sufficient  to  de- 
base them  to  the  level  of  brutes.  The 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Horsman)  had  spoken  in  terms  of  great 
praise  of  giving  the  English  Poor  Law  to 
Ireland;  but  in  his  (Mr.  Osborne's)  opinion, 
that  was  one  great  blunder  from  beginning 
to  end — it  was  a  curse  to  the  country,  and 
now  we  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  bad  legis- 
lation. In  the  southern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  the  poor-law  had  been  al- 
together a  failure.  No  tinkering  or  botch- 
ing of  that  law  would  render  it  able  to  meet 
the  difficulties  created  by  their  bad  legis- 
lation. Of  the  131  unions  of  Ireland,  117 
were  in  debt  utterly  beyond  their  means, 
and  that,  too,  exclusively  of  loans  from  Go- 
vernment, and  help  from  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. They  owed  252,0002.,  having  re- 
ceived, in  addition,  241,0002.,  and  having 
had  200,000  children  fed  by  the  Britiflb 
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Association.  He  paused  a  moment  to  ex- 1 
press  his  admiration  of  the  British  Associa- ' 
tion,  and  particularly  as  to  their  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  They 
had  distributed  600,000^.,  and  had  only  spent 
5,000i.  in  doing  so,  or  less  than  one  percent. 
What  a  contrast  did  this  afford  to  the 
wasteful  extravagance  of  the  Government, 
who  had  given  that  sum  to  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  and  made  him  a  K.C.B.  into 
the  bargain !  But  while  thus  extravagant 
of  money  and  honours,  they  had  done  no- 
thing for  the  real  workers,  Lord  Robert 
Clinton,  Mr.  Higgins,  and  others — men  who 
had  deserved  immortal  honour.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  failure  of  the  poor-law.  The  sys- 
tem of  elected  guardians — the  radical  basis 
of  the  law — had  broken  down  altogether — 
and  in  thirty-six  unions  paid  guardians  had 
been  appointed.  In  another  half  year  he 
believed  a  majority  of  the  unions  would  be 
administered  by  paid  guardians.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  infliction  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  upon  Ireland,  being  a  subject 
for  the  boasting  of  hon.  Members,  they  had 
bestowed  a  curse  upon  the  country — ^given 
inadequate  support  to  the  poor — and  shiv- 
ered the  fortunes  of  the  few  solvent  pro- 
prietors left  in  Ireland.  Did  hon.  Members 
really  know  what  the  facts  of  the  case 
were?  Let  them  compare  Ireland  with 
other  countries.  For  every  100  cultivated 
acres,  there  were,  in  Belgium,  77  persons; 
in  Ireland,  60;  in  England,  53;  in  Scotland, 
51  ;  and  in  France,  49.  Thus,  Ireland 
was  second  in  density  of  population;  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  while  in  that 
countrv  two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
dependent  upon  the  land,  in  Belgium  and  in 
England  the  greater  proportion  were  de- 
pendent upon  manufactures  and  commerce. 
That  surely  was  a  sufficient  reason  why 
that  poor-law  which  had  not  worked  so 
very  admirably  in  England,  should  be  a  fail- 
ure in  Ireland.  In  the  counties  of  Mayo  there 
were  77,  in  Donegal  75,  and  in  Kerry  70 
persons  to  the  square  acre — and  yet  those 
were  districts  least  calculated  for  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  The  first  thing  now 
to  be  done  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  reduce 
the  area  of  taxation,  which,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stood,  ruined  the  landlord,  and  was 
intolerable  to  the  claimants  for  relief.  In 
the  report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
he  found  it  stated  that  the  unions  were  so 
large  that  some  of  the  paupers  had  to 
walk  thirty  miles  to  be  relieved ;  and  in 
one  case  a  man  actually  walked  150  miles 
before  he  could  get  relief.  In  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's (Mr.  Monsell)  own  county,  in  the  New- 


castle union,  a  coroner's  jury  had  found  (the 
case  was  reported  in  that  day's  paper)  that 
a  pauper,  named  H.  Keiley,  had  died  from 
fatigue  and  inanition,  the  result  of  himself 
and  his  family  having  to  walk  48  Irish 
miles,  going  and  returning,  for  relief. 
This,  then,  was  a  system  which,  while  it 
beggared  the  proprietor,  did  not  assist  the 
poor.  But,  with  reference  to  the  want  of 
**  comprehensive  measures,"  of  which  they 
heard  so  much,  hon.  Members  perhaps  did 
not  know  how  comprehensive  those  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  if  they  were  to  be  of  any 
service.  Let  hon.  Gentlemen  compare  the 
following  lists  of  rated  value,  and  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  relation 
the  one  bore  to  the  other : — 


Bated  value. 

Population 

Kilrush 

....£59  228     ... 

...     82,358 

Ballina 

....     9«,770     ... 

...  120,787 

Castlebar  .. 

....     60,982     ... 

...     61,063 

Westport  .. 

....     38,876     ... 

...     77,952 

Swineford.. 

....     45,966     ... 

...     73.529 

There  were  many  others  almost  as  bad; 
and  as  long  as  the  proportion  was  as  he 
had  stated,  so  long  would  the  people  be 
beggared  and  dependent,  and  so  long  would 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  to  come  to 
that  House  for  grants.  What  had  become 
of  the  schemes  of  home  colonisation,  of 
which  80  much  was  heard  when  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Ministers  were  in  opposition,  and 
so  little  now  they  were  in  pow^  ?  He  bad 
warned  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  that  a  system  of  outdoor  re- 
lief would  never  answer,  and  he  now  re- 
peated the  warning.  If  it  went  on  for  six 
months  longer,  he  could  tell  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Kussell)  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  that  wretched  country, 
and  the  evils  which  now  overrun  the  south 
and  the  west  would  extend  to  the  north. 
The  hon.  Member  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Twistleton  against  outdoor  relief,  and 
proceeded  to  remark  that  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1846,  had  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
a  system  of  permanent  outdoor  relief,  aa 
it  would  lead  to  the  complete  confiscation 
of  all  the  property  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  also  said  that — 
"  He  did  not  expect  it  would  relieve  the  mi- 
series of  Ireland,  but  was  afraid  it  would  rather 
fix  them ;  his  hope  was  then  in  a  grand  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  home  colonisation  upon  the 
waste  lands.'' 

That  scheme  was,  then,  to  be  carried  into 
immediate  operation,  and  he  (Mr.  Osborne) 
asked  the  noble  Lord  why  he  did  not  now 
propound  these  **  comprehensive  schemes  ?  ** 
It  was  all  very  well  to  come  down  and 
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deleg&te  the  responsibilitj  to  a  Committee. 
They  bad  already  referred  the  Army  and 
Navy  expenditure,  the  West  Indian  dis- 
tress, ana  the  Irish  distress  ;  and  the  only 
thing  they  had  not  got  would  he  a  Com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  He  called  on  the 
Government  to  give  up  this  shuffling,  easy 
course  of  referring  every  thing  to  Commit- 
tees, and  to  bring  forward  at  once  their 
plans,  if  they  had  any,  of  colonisation  and 
emigration;  and  if  they  wished  to  reach 
the  source  of  the  evil,  they  must,  in  addi- 
tion, assimilate  real  and  personal  property, 
and  free  the  land  from  the  feudal  fetters 
with  which  it  was  encircled,  [An  Hon. 
Member:  The  Church.]  No;  he  would 
not  consent  to  mix  up  that  question  with 
the  debate,  after  the  good  feeling  evinced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  his  speech.  He  (Mr.  Osborne) 
did  not  see  that  the  noble  Lord,  or  his  Col- 
leagues, were  prepared  to  do  any  thing  of 
this  sort.  He  called  on  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  to  propound  those 
schemes  of  which  he  was  so  fond  when  out 
of  office.  He  called  upon  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
and  he  called  upon  him  in  the  name  of  the 
starving  population  of  Ireland.  It  would 
not  do  to  come  down  to  the  House  night 
after  night,  and  give  a  mere  stop-gap  of 
60,000^  This  money  was  of  no  use  what- 
ever, and  he  should  give  his  vote  against 
any  thing  of  the  sort.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said  the  other  night,  that  he  had  great 
hope  for  Ireland,  but  that  it  was  in  a  state 
of  transition.  So  it  had  been  from  1760 
to  the  present  day.  But  what  did  that 
mean — to  what  did  it  tend  ?  Yes,  it  was 
in  a  state  of  transition  ;  but  under  the 
noble  Lord's  Government  it  was  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  There  was  one  fact 
he  wished  further  to  state,  in  answer  to 
those  who  were  continually  harping  upon 
the  money  Ireland  had  had  from  the  Impe- 
rial Exchequer.  Did  they  know  what  Eng- 
land had  had  ?  England  and  Scotland  had 
borrowed  18.000,000?.,  of  which  only 
6,000,000^  had  been  repaid:  while  Ire- 
land had  borrowed  9,000,000?.,  of  which 
7,000,000?.  had  been  repaid.  He  again 
called  on  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps,  or 
by  its  bad  legislation  Ireland  would  con- 
tinue to  fall  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  at 
length,  it  realised  the  description  of  the 
historian,  and  would  be  "  a  land  with  no 
arts,  no  letters,  no  society,  and  the  life  of 
man  nasty,  brutish,  and  short." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER begged  to  recall  the  attention  of 


the  House  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Scrope),  from 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  had 
been  diverted.  As  the  hon.  Member  who 
last  spoke  (Mr.  Osborne)  had  argued  in 
favour  of  home  colonisation  and  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  it  might  have  been 
inferred  that  he  would  have  supported  that 
Amendment.  But  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Scrope),  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) thought  that  if  any  thing  at  all 
had  been  learned  from  recent  experience, 
it  was  the  injurious  results  of  employing 
large  bodies  of  the  people  upon  public 
works,  managed  by  public  officers.  The 
results  of  employing  the  people  upon 
the  relief  works  had  certainly  had  no 
tendency  to  convert  him  to  the  position 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  When  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  said  that  nothing  had 
been  done  towards  the  employment  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  should  remember 
that  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  proprietors  of  land  to  improve 
their  estates  —  a  manner  of  affording  aid 
not  open  to  the  same  objections  which  ap- 
plied to  the  employment  of  the  people  on 
public  works,  but  which  tended  to  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  that  proper 
and  wholesome  relation  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  labourer  which,  ere  long, 
he  hoped,  would  be  more  firmly  and  gene- 
rally established  in  Ireland.  The  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend,  relating  to  the 
power  of  selling  the  lands  for  uncollected 
rates,  had  not  been  directly  referred  to, 
except  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Radnor- 
shire (Sir  J.  Walsh).  Something  of  a 
similar  kind  had  been  before  proposed  by 
a  noble  Lord  at  a  meeting  in  Ireland.  It 
certainly  might  be  possible,  when  an  arrear 
was  due  from  a  landlord,  to  sell  his  lands ; 
but  would  it  be  advisable  to  incur,  in  all 
cases,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  sales,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  objections  to  which  the 
plan  was  open,  for  the  sake  of  small  and  in- 
significant sums  ?  If  there  were  no  other 
objection  than  this,  it  appeared  to  him  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  the  impracticability 
of  that  proposition.  Any  proposition  of 
this  nature,  to  be  entertained  by  the 
House,  under  existing  circumstances,  must 
stand  upon  a  totally  different  footing.  It 
must  be  a  general  measure,  and  not  one 
having  a  reference  to  so  small  a  sum  as 
50,000?.  But  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Radnorshire  (Sir 
J.  Walsh)  was,  of  all  that  he  had  heard, 
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the  most  extraordinary.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net said,  it  was  not  disputed  that  some  as- 
sistance to  the  western  unions  of  Ireland 
was  necessary ;  hut  he  was  against  tak- 
ing that  assistance  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  he  was  opposed  to  taking  it  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country;  he  was  also 
against  raising  it  hy  a  rate  in  aid  over  all 
parts  of  Ireland;  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
against  attempting  to  ohtain  it  in  any 
other  way  than  hy  taking  it  from  local 
resources  which  were  notoriously  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  If  assistance 
was  not  to  he  taken  from  any  of  these  ex- 
traneous sources,  how  were  the  lives  of  the 
people  to  he  preserved  ?  He  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  would  not  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  area  of  taxation,  nor  upon 
that  of  the  amendment  of  the  poor-law; 
but  he  would  ask  any  hon.  Member,  whe- 
ther he  supposed  that  such  unions  as  Bal- 
lina,  Clifden,  and  Westport,  by  the  mi- 
nutest divisions  of  taxation,  could  be  en- 
abled to  keep  their  poor  alive  ?  Under  such 
circumstances,  did  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Staiford),  who  urged  these  as  remedies,  be- 
lieve that  arguments  of  such  a  kind  would 
relieve  himself  from  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing life  to  those  poor  persons  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell)  said,  all  that  he 
looked  for  was  an  extensive  emigration: 
he  asked  for  no  money;  and  what  he  pro- 
posed was,  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
tax  themselves  in  Ireland  for  that  purpose. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  the  question  of  emi- 
gration; but  he  doubted  very  much  whe- 
ther the  local  resources  of  the  distressed 
unions  would  be  in  any  way  able  to  bear  a 
tax  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  monsell  explained  that  he  had 
referred  to  the  resources  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  that  he  did  not  object  to  a 
rate  in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
emigration. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  continuation,  said,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  in 
any  way  diminish  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment. Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  believe  it 
possible  to  raise,  by  a  rate  in  aid  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland,  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  in  time  to  relieve  the 
destitute  population  of  the  western  unions 
by  means  of  emigration?  Did  he  believe 
that,  from  any  source  whatever,  except  by 
means  of  such  a  proposal  as  that  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  made,  it 


was,  at  present,  possible  to  preserve  life 
in  the  western  districts  of  Ireland  ?  Those 
who  believed  that,  might  with  a  safe  con- 
science oppose  the  grant ;  but  those  who 
did  not,  were  bound  in  common  humanity 
to  support  it.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Radnorshire  said  the  proposition 
was  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  poor-law. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  said, 
in  the  state  of  the  western  districts;  they 
were  the  result  of  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  poor-law.  Of  all  the  assertions 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  was 
the  most  extraordinary.  His  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's)  own  conviction  was,  that 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
such  a  state  of  things  had  never  before  oc- 
curred as  was  now  found  in  the  western 
unions  of  Ireland.  At  no  former  time, 
and  in  no  other  place,  had  there  existed 
such  a  disproportion  between  the  quantity 
of  food  and  the  numbers  of  the  population. 
He  admitted  that  the  measure  was  an  ex- 
traordinary one;  but  the  case  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
support  the  poor-law,  nor,  indeed,  had  the 
proposal  any  reference  to  it  whatever  ex- 
cept that  the  intended  relief  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  poor-law  machinery. 
It  was  proposed,  as  he  had  said  before, 
solely  from  a  belief  that  it  was  the  only 
means  of  supporting  life  in  those  districts. 
He  could  not  complain  of  the  *hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Osborne)  for  op- 
posing this  vote.  But  on  what  grounds 
did  he  rest  his  opposition  ?  Why,  he 
distinctly  said  he  was  against  any  mea- 
sure for  preserving  life  in  the  distressed 
districts.  Of  what  use,  he  asked,  were 
grants  for  such  a  purpose  ?  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  read  the  papers  presented 
to  the  House,  he  would  find  that  last  year 
the  lives  of  no  fewer  than  200,000  persons 
in  Ireland  had  been  preserved  by  means  of 
grants  from  that  House.  **  Oh,  but,*'  said 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  **  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  them  if  their  protracted 
miseries  had  been  put  an  end  to  at  once; 
it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should 
die  upon  the  road-side  and  upon  the  hill- 
side, as  many  had  last  year."  This,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  was  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  question  !  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  statesmanlike  and 
comprehensive  view  which  the  Government 
ought  to  take  of  the  question,  not  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  by  others;  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  reproached  the  Government 
with  not  having  so  considered  the  subject. 
If  this   were    a   statesmanlike  view,   he 
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thanked  God  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  not  taken  it.     What  were  the  reports 
received  from  the  Clifden  union  last  year, 
day  after  day  ?     Let  the   House  listen. 
"  Several  deaths  have  taken  place  upon 
the  road-side  from  starvation;*'  **  poverty, 
destitution,  and  crime  are  upon  the   in- 
crease;"   **  deaths  from  actual  starvation 
are  becoming  numerous."     What  did  Mr. 
Phelan,  the  medical  inspector  of  the  union, 
say?      That  gentleman    gave    the   most 
horrible  account  it  had  been  his  fate  to 
read  of  the  extent  of  disease,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  death,  to  which  the  people 
were  exposed  merely  from  want  of  food. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  just  one  year 
ago;  and  how  had  it  been  arrested  ?     By 
grants  from  the  British  Association,  fol- 
lowed by  grants  from  Parliament.     Was 
the  same  frightful  state  of  things  to  be  re- 
lated in  1849  ?     If  not,  he  called  upon 
the  House  to   adopt   the  same  measures 
that  had  been  found  effectual  last  year, 
as  the  only   possible  means    of   averting 
similar  calamities.    He  did  not  ask  that  the 
money  should  be  expended  on  relief  works, 
he  only  asked  the  House  to  adopt  that 
system  of  relief  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  had  proved  to  be  at  once  effectual 
and  economical.     The  measures  necessary 
for  amending  the  law  must  be  passed  over 
till  this  was  done,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  any  alteration  into  practice  in  time 
to  avert  the  impending  calamity.  On  these 
grounds  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) asked  the  House  for  this  vote.     He 
called  on  it  to  pass  the  vote  as  the  sole 
means  of  averting  a  fearful  calamity.   And 
he  asked  them  to  administer  it  by  means 
of    the    poor-law,    which   experience  had 
proved  most  economical.     He  believed  it 
would  be  a  shame  and  a  sin,  to  whicji  no 
Christian  legislature  would  expose  itself, 
to  condemn  to  death,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for   Middlesex    said,    all    these   poor 
starving  creatures,  to  leave   them  to   die 
by  the  way  and  upon  the  hill-side.     At 
all  events  the  Government  certainly  would 
not  take  upon  itself  that  awful  responsibi- 
lity.    They  had  proposed   this  vote,  be- 
lieving that  no  other  means  could  be  de- 
vised for  averting  a  tremendous  calamity; 
and  in  proposing  it,  they  had  done  their 
duty  before  God  and  before  the  world.     If 
the  British  House  of  Commons  chose  to 
refuse  it,  the  Government,  at  least,  would 
have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their 
duty  to  the  best  of  their  power;  and  not 
upon  them  would  rest  the  responsibility, 
the    fearful    responsibility,    of  the   fear- 


ful calamity ,  which  they  believed  would 
ensue. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE,  in  explanation,  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  misapprehension,  on  his  part,  of  what  he 
(Mr.  Obsorne)  had  said.  He  had  not  said, 
or  intended  to  say,  that  he  wished  the  peo- 
ple of  these  distressed  unions  to  die;  but 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better 
they  should  die  to-day,  than  be  reprieved 
till  Saturday  fortnight,  which  was  the 
utmost  time  that  the  proposed  grant  would 
last. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER would  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Osborne),  but  he  took 
down  his  words,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  *'  That  the  grants  had  been  of  no 
eai*thly  use  to  the  people,  and  that  he 
would  prefer  that  their  protracted  misery 
should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  they 
should  be  at  once  swept  away,  rather  than 
be  dependent  upon  Parliamentary  grants. " 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  cannot  regret.  Sir, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  question  im- 
mediately before  it.  The  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  Scrope)  is,  that  if  this  advance  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  with  security  from 
Ireland,  and  not  in  the  shape  of  a  grant. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  advance,  whether  as 
a  grant  or  a  loan;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  while  he  has  complained 
of  the  question  discussed  the  other  night 
as  to  the  necessity  for  this  grant  be- 
ing again  opened  for  discussion,  has 
himself  s^  fully  entered  into  the  expe- 
diency of  the  grant  upon  this  occasion, 
that  I  am  sure  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  do 
not  pass  his  observations  altogether  unno- 
ticed. In  questions  of  this  kind  the  House 
should  always  make  the  distinction  that 
inevitably  occurs  to  one.  There  is  a  sen- 
timental view  of  the  question,  and  there  is 
also  a  political  one.  If  I  make  an  appeal 
to  any  Member  of  this  House,  or  to  any 
man  in  this  country,  and  tell  him,  if  he 
does  not  consent  to  some  general  act  and 
course  of  conduct,  he  must  be  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen'  and  subjects,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  what  would  be  the  declaration 
that  he  would  instantly  make.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  who  has  addressed 
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us  to-night  with  great  ability,  says  he 
looks  upon  this  as  an  appeal  from  a  dy- 
ing beggar  in  the  streets.  Sir,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  irresistible 
if  the  appeal  be  made  to  himself.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  a  dying  beggar  in  the 
streets  might  even  induce  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  pawn  his  coat  to  give  him  succour ; 
but  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  representing  the  constitu- 
^ency  of  Cockermouth,  assumes  a  totally 
different  aspect.  Why,  Sir,  every  day  we 
all  of  us  have  appeals  made  to  us  which 
It  is  difficult  and  most  painful  to  resist. 
What  enables  us  to  resist  them?  It  is 
the  stem  and  practical  conclusion  that 
if  we  relieve  all  that  apply  to  us,  we 
thall  soon  be  under  the  necessity  our- 
selves of  applying  for  relief  to  others. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  present  case.  We  miist 
not  only  consider  the  pressing  exigency  of 
those  who  are  starving  in  Ireland,  but 
we  must  consider  whether  we,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, are  not  pursuing  a  course  the  effect 
of  which  may  ultimately  bring  not  only 
distress,  but  perhaps  ruin,  upon  those 
whom  we  represent.  Because,  Sir,  this 
is  not  a  new  appeal,  or  a  particular 
occasion.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  just  told  us  that  this  time  last 
year — twelve  months  ago — if  something 
like  this  had  not  been  done,  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  scenes  of  suffering,  of 
misery,  and  of  death,  that  would  have  oc- 
curred. But  the  Ministry  have  allowed 
twelve  months  to  go  by  after  all  that  stern 
experience,  and  are  yet  not  prepared  on 
the  present  occasion  with  any  measure 
—-with  any  measure  that  will  ensure  us 
that  twelve  months  hence  the  same  ap- 
peal shall  not  bo  made  to  us.  *  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  use  the  term  "  comprehensive 
measure.*'  I  caught  the  epithet  from 
one  who  is  second  to  no  one  in  this  House 
for  administrative  ability;  and  I  shall 
not  forget  that  the  measure  that  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Government  by  so 
high  an  authority  has  been  described 
as  comprehensive.  And,  Sir*,  for  one, 
measures  less  than  comprehensive  will  not 
satisfy  me.  But  if,  for  a  moment  leaving 
the  sentimental  view  of  the  question,  we 
look  to  the  political  one— if  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  on  this  occasion  to  endeavour  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  almost  unpre- 
cedented state  of  affairs,  and  to  find  out 
the  remedy  which  it  requires — it  is  possi- 
ble we  may  be  led  to  a  conclusion  very 
different  from  that  which  the  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  impassioned  ha* 
rangue,  has  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  House.  An  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
so  ably  a  short  time  ago — I  believe  nij 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)— 
while  reminding  you  of  the  ample  informa- 
tion which  this  House  has  long  possessed 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  frequent 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  draw  its 
attention  to  remedial  measures  for  that 
condition,  said,  "  Why,  in  1835  you  had  a 
Committee  of  this  House  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  you  had  measures  of  great  import- 
ance recommended  by  that  Committer—* 
that  Committee  consisted  of  Irish  Gentle- 
men of  the  highest  character  and  position^ 
and  of  all  parties,  besides  English  Mem* 
bers  of  great  standing — and  why  were  not 
those  measures  adopted?*'  Why,  Sir,  in 
1835,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  then  als<f 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  were  pressbg 
measures  for  Ireland  of  a  very  different 
tone,  and  very  different  character.  I  need 
not  allude  again  to  the  Appropriation  Clause. 
After  the  discussion  the  other  night,  that 
subject  is  perhaps  exhausted;  but  the  year 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
alluded,  happens  to  be  the  same  in  which 
that  celebrated  measure  was  brought  for* 
ward.  In  1835  and  '36  you  had  a  crusade 
raised  against  the  House  of  Lords,  because 
they  were  not  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  recommended 
in  consequence  of  their  conduct.  To-night 
I  am  told  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid^e- 
sex  (Mr.  Osborne),  that  the  neglect  of 
the  recommendation  of  those  Parliament 
tary  Committees,  was  in  itself  the  beat 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union;  and  yet  the  persons  who  sup- 
port  the  repeal  of  the  Union  are  the  very 
persons  who  then  recommended  a  policy 
that  is  totally  the  reverse  of  what  we  now 
unite  in  recommending.  Year  after  year 
you  went  on  recommending  mere  political 
expedients  for  the  state  of  Ireland.  Year 
after  year  you  were  called  upon  by  a 
powerful  individual  to  do  justice  to  Ireland 
— the  definition  of  justice  being  the  assimi- 
lating  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries* 
Well,  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries 
are  assimilated,  and  you  have  got  the  poor- 
law,  of  which  you  now  complain.  Year 
after  year  the  Government  renewed  its 
tenure  of  power  by  urging  that  cry,  and 
every  attempt  to  remedy  the  social  and 
material  evils  of  that  country  was  decried 
and  neglected,  In  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  a 
totally  different  character.    Even  now,  thfi 
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yerj  lees  of  that  policy  still  appear  in  the 
introduction,  at  a  moment  of  general  suf- 
fering,, of  a  new  franchise  for  that  coun- 
try; as  if  it  were  possible  to  make  fac- 
titious votes  by  Act  of  Parliament — as 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  nation  sen- 
sible of  the  dignity  of  possessing  the 
elective  franchise  by  a  law.  Why,  Sir, 
a  nation  that  is  unable  to  appreciate 
the  dignity  and  importance  that  at- 
tach to  the  possession  of  a  vote,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  franchise.  Every  one  is 
now  aware  that  Ireland  wants  much 
more  than  poUtical  privileges,  and  I  think 
it  shows  a  want  of  political  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  introduce  this 
measure  at  such  a  time.  Well,  at  last  the 
consequence  of  the  course  which  you  have 
pursued  in  Ireland — ^the  consequence  of 
explaining  all  the  disorders  of  that  coun- 
try by  political  causes,  has  been  recognised. 
That  result  has  been  aggravated  and  ac- 
celerated no  doubt  by  the  famine  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much;  but  that  famine 
oould  not  have  prevented,  though  it  may 
have  hastened,  the  final  misery  of  the 
people.  The  system  of  political  agitation 
by  which  you  attempted  to  govern  that 
country,  in  order  to  prop  up  a  political 

?arty  in  England,  ha^  entirely  failed, 
'rue,  you  may  say  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  more 
than  one  year,  your  system  would  not  have 
failed;  but  I  say  that  a  system  which 
taught  the  people  to  rely  on  other  energies 
than  their  own — 'that  taught  them  to  be* 
lieve  there  were  extraordinary  means  for 
their  support,  and  that  the  Government  of 
this  country,  having  to  rely  on  the  power 
of  their  leaders,  must  come  forward  to 
maintain  them  in  moments  of  pressure — 
that  system  must  have  failed.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  now 
come  forward  with  mock  reforms  of  idle 
franchises — it  is  in  vain  that  you  seek 
to  convince  the  people  of  England  that 
these  are  the  means  to  secure  the  good 
government  of  Ireland.  What  is  your 
next  meaisure?  Do  you  take  a  lesson 
from  the  dear  experience  of  the  past — 
and  do  you  at  last  prepare  to  grapple 
with  the  great  evil  that  you  no  longer 
can  deny  exists  ?  That  is  not  the  course 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  course 
of  the  Government  is,  to  come  forward 
and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  these 
evils,  and  at  the  same  time  virtually 
to  admit  that  they  cannot  remedy  them, 
but  to  ask  the  people  of  England  to  supply 
aomo  temporary  or  exceptional  means  by 


which  they  may  bolster  up  a  system  which 
has  already  broken  down  under  them.  My 
first  objection  to  this  vote  is,  that  it  re- 
lieves the  Government  of  this  country  from 
the  responsibility  that  ought  to  devolve 
upon  them;  and  this  is  not  an  occasion  on 
which  I  am  willing  to  give  them  any  such 
relief.  They  had  sufiicicnt  waraing  in  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years.  The 
very  exception  quoted  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  of  the  state  of  these  unions 
twelve  months  back,  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  rea<^  to 
meet  Parliament  with  measures  calcu- 
lated to  control  these  evils.  I  say  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have 
brought  forward  comprehensive  measures. 
I  use  the  felicitous  epithet  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  I 
hope  he  will  not  desert  it.  I  say  that  they 
ought  to  have  introduced  measures  for  re- 
ducing the  area  of  taxation — for  adjust*^ 
ing  the  arrears  of  rates — ^fbr  dealing  with 
the  lands  left  in  waste.  These  I  would 
call  statesmanlike  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sm'es;  but  what  is  the  measure  that  we  are 
offered  instead  of  them  ?  Is  it  an  alterna- 
tive that  we  ought  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the 
measures  that  the  country  expected  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Osborne) 
calculated  that  this  vote  can  last  only  a 
fortnight.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud  (Mr.  Scrope)  has  told  the 
House,  that  no  less  a  sum  than  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling  will  suffice,  in  the  present  year, 
in  order  to  keep  life  among  the  starving 
peasantry  of  these  unions.  No  Member 
of  the  Government  has  questioned  his 
calculation;  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  Member  of  the  Government  to  deny 
its  correctness,  since  in  the  papers  before 
the  House  we  find  that  a  still  larger  sum 
is  necessary.  The  other  night  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine,  with  great  ability,  im- 
pressed on  the  House  the  necessity  of  an 
estimate  being  laid  before  us  on  this  mat- 
ter. My  hon.  Friend  was  hardly  aware, 
and  the  Government  appear  not  to  be 
aware,  that  the  fatal  estimate  has  been 
already  afforded  to  us.  In  these  papers 
we  are  told  that  a  sum  of  592,000^  is  the 
calculated  expense  of  maintaining  the  po- 
pulation of  the  twenty-one  suffering  uniona 
until  the  next  season.  Well,  then,  when  a 
Minister  comes  forward,  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  to-night,  and  argues 
the  whole  case  on  the  simple  vote  of 
50,000^.,  he  is,  in  fact --unintentionally, 
of  course,  palming  a  delusion  on  the  House. 
This  disouasion  must  commence  again.   In 
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another  fortnight  another  vote  will  be  called 
for;  and  I  want  to  know  what  your  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  of  the 
year,  will  be,  with  the  continuance  of  such 
a  state  of  things.  Will  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance,  which  we  all  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland,  have  made  any 
advance  ?  Or  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  when  the  House  meets  again  this  time 
next  year,  the  first  act  of  the  Minister  will 
not  be  another  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  our 
constituents,  unless  in  the  interim  these 
comprehensive  measures  be  introduced? 
And  what  chance  have  you  of  obtaining 
the  introduction  of  these  comprehensive 
measures,  if  you  yield  to  the  feeling  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cock- 
ermouth  (Mr.  Horsman)  has  indulged  in  ? 
If  you  acknowledge  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  dying  beggar  in  the 
street,  and  that*you  are  prepared  to  keep 
her  alive  for  a  fortnight,  what  charity  is 
that  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  what  jus- 
tice is  it  to  the  people  of  England  ?  We 
ought  to  take  some  moral  from  the  past, 
and  having  entirely  failed  in  governing 
Ireland  by  a  system  of  organised  political 
agitation,  in  alliance  with  a  political  party 
in  England,  we  ought  to  come  forward 
and  tell  the  people  of  England  that  we  are 
at  last  alive  to  our  eiTors,  and  that  we 
feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  new 
system  should  be  established,  and  a  new 
course  of  conduct  pursued — that  it  is  not 
enough  to  come  forward  and  say,  in  the 
phrase  of  a  loose  rhetoric,  that  Ireland  has 
unfortunately  been  the  battle-field  of  party, 
but  that  we  are  resolved  henceforth  that 
these  feuds  should  cease,  and  should  be  no 
longer  fostered  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
a  party  in  this  country — that  a  moment 
when  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  softened 
by  affliction  is,  we  think,  a  happy  op- 
portunity for  reconstructing  society  in 
that  country  on  a  system  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
attempted.  But  I  ask  what  chance  i^ 
there  of  obtaining  these  results  if  you  follow 
the  policy  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
now  recommend  to  you — a  policy  which 
they  describe  as  ex<;cptional,  and  which 
they  offer  to  us  at  a  time  when  we  want  a 
policy  that  would  be  systematical  and  per- 
manent ?  If  there  ever  were  an  occasion 
when  the  men  who  rule  a  great  country, 
who  guide  public  opinion,  who  instruct  the 
public  mind,  should  lay  down  a  broad  basis 
for  a  great  national  policy,  this  is  the  oc- 
casion. I  protest,  then,  against  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  that  he  was  indulging 
in  an  impassioned  appeal  to  our  feelings,  I 
say  there  was  something  unstatesmanlike 
and  little  in  that  appeal.  An  embar- 
rassed poor-law  guardian  might  be  ex- 
cused for  coming  forward  and  indulging 
in  such  language;  but  after  the  frequent 
Cabinet  Councils  held  in  the  autumn,  I 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  been  well  considered ;  and  when  we 
heard  so  much  of  our  good  fortune  in 
the  possession  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  so  re- 
markable for  his  talents  and  experience, 
I  thought  that,  at  least,  his  counsels 
might  have  reached  Downing-street,  and 
that  we  should  have  laid  upon  the  table, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  measures 
— a  series  of  measures  —  for  Ireland, 
which  would  not  have  left  her  any  lon- 
ger the  shame  of  Europe  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  England.  I  hope.  Sir, 
that  the  House,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said — all  that  has  been  urged 
by  the  Government  —  will  pause  before 
they  ratify  this  vote.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  called  it,  the  other 
night,  an  extraordinary  measure  —  but. 
Sir,  I  object  to  it,  that  it  is  not  an  extra- 
ordinary measure.  It  is  an  ordinary  mea- 
sure— a  vulgar  measure ;  it  is  the  last 
mean  expedient  of  a  Government  who 
know  not  how  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
they  are  obliged  to  encounter.  The  noble 
Lord  told  us  that  it  was  an  extraordinary 
measure  ;  and  he  said,  when  a  man's 
house  was  on  fire,  you  must  have  recourse 
to  extraordinary  measures  to  meet  the 
calamity.  Sir,  I  deny  it.  You  don't 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures 
when  your  house  is  on  fire  :  you  adopt  or- 
dinary measures — ^you  send  for  the  parish 
engine.  You  don't  refer  the  case  to  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  noble  Lord's 
house  is  on  fire,  and  he  asks  for  a  Com- 
mittee. It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  Minis- 
terial responsibility.  What  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  of  Commons  is, 
that  they  also  have  a  great  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  There  are  questions — 
there  have  been  cases,  such  as  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  the  repeal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  where  Members  may 
have  given  a  vote,  the  wisdom  of  which 
they  might  have  suspected.  But  hon.  Mem- 
bers felt  that  responsibility  on  such  ques- 
tions was  light — that  a  great  many  years 
must  elapse  before  they  could  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  votes. 
They  might  have  ceased  to  be  Members  of 
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the  House  before  the  fruitlessncss  of  the 
scheme  or  the  failure  of  the  measure  could 
he  laid  to  their  account.  But  let  not  hon. 
Members  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  in  the  present  instance.  In  a  very  few 
days— in  a  very  few  weeks  at  most — ^you 
will  have  a  fresh  appeal  made  to  Parliament. 
In  the  present  instance  your  constituents 
may  allow  it  to  pass  over  in  silence — they 
may  think  it  is  merely  a  vote  of  50,000?. 
to  save  200,000  persons  from  starvation. 
That  consideration  may  influence  them, 
as  it  does  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (Mr.  Horsman).  But  when  they 
see  that  they  have  saved  the  lives  of  those 
200,000  people  only  for  a  fortnight — that 
in  a  fortnight  or  a  month's  time  a  fresh 
appeal  is  to  be  made  to  their  feelings  or 
their  pockets — when  they  find  that  by  this 
system  they  are  only  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire;  and  that  after  spend- 
ing half  a  million  of  money  they  will  be 
obliged  to  face  the  difficulties  they  lire 
now  only  postponing,  surely  there  is  no 
hon.  Member  in  the  House  who  regards 
the  favour  of  his  constituents  who  will 
venture"  to  give  a  vote,  when  his  only 
excuse  for  that  vote  is  his  sympathy 
with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  hope  you  wiH  pause  before  you  sanction 
this  vote.  I  am  glad  it  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  over  in  a  cursory  manner. 
The  question  is  before  the  country.  It  is 
a  vital  one.  The  whole  question  of  Ire- 
land is  bound  up  in  this  vote,  however 
slight  it  appears.  And  unless  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  supported  by  their  con- 
stituents, make  a  stand  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  see  nothing  but  a  future  of  ag- 
gravated suffering  for  Ireland,  and  of  im- 
pending distress  even  for  England  herself. 
Mr.  RICE  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
views  of  the  question  which  he  had  laid 
before  it ;  but  he  (Mr.  Rice)  hoped  they 
would  not  confine  themselves  to  that  view 
of  the  subject.  He  wished  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  He  thought  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  this  country 
against  those  votes  for  Irish  distress.  But 
if  there  were  one  thing  more  than  another 
connected  with  them  to  which  he  should 
object,  it  was  their  calling  them  loans  and 
not  grants,  when  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  their  ever  being  repaid.  But  as 
to  the  light  in  which  the  question  should 
be  viewed,  he  preferred  taking  the  view  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  (Mr. 
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Horsman)  to  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli).  He  (Mr. 
Rice)  believed  it  wAs  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford)  who  had 
said  that  this  was  only  one  of  a  series  of 
similar  measures.  If  it  were  indeed  one  of 
a  series,  he  (Mr.  Rice)  hoped  it  was  the 
last.  But  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  should 
vote  for  it. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  said,  that  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  system  had  been  attacked 
by  several  hon.  Members  during  the  de- 
bate. His  reason  for  not  answering  those 
attacks  was,  that  he  considered  the  entire 
question  of  the  poor-law  utterly  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  few  Irish  Gentlemen  who 
was  prepared  to  defend  that  law,  and  when 
the  proper  time  came  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so;  but  at  present  it  was  quite 
irrelevant,  and  he  therefore  should  not 
reply  to  the  attacks  that  had  been  made 
upon  it.  But  upon  some  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli),  he  could  not  help 
making  some  remarks.  That  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  touch  upon  any  subject 
without  embellishing  it.  His  powers  of 
eloquence  and  his  transcendent  ability  pre- 
vented him  from  touching  any  subject 
without,  at  the  same  time,  adorning  it. 
But  he  had  said,  in  commenting  upon  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  that  when  a  man's  house 
was  on  fire  he  sent  for  the  parish  engine. 
He  (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  coolness  of  the  hon.  Member,  in 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  parish  engine 
— in  sitting  down  coolly  and  sending  for  it.' 
Such  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  Roman  sena- 
tors, who,  when  the  forum  was  broken  into 
by  the  Gauls,  sat  quite  unmoved.  Such 
self-possession  might  have  been  the  habit 
of  ancient  Rome.  But  he  should  acknow- 
ledge that,  speaking  practically,  when  a 
house  was  on  fire  in  the  modern  city  of 
London,  they  usually  sent  in  haste  for  the 
fire-escape,  which  was  a  sort  of  machine 
that  you  went  down  head  foremost  in  from 
the  fourth  story.  He  looked  upon  the  vote 
of  50fi00L  as  a  fire-escape — as  an  excep- 
tional measure,  and  solely  as  an  exceptional 
measure,  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances as  amazing  as  a  house  on  fire';  and 
for  that  reason  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for 
it,  and  not  because  he  agreed  with  the  ar- 
guments urged  in  its  favour, 
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Mb.  MOOEE  could  not  avoid  comment- 
ing upon  the  expression  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  those  poor  starving  creatures  to  be  al- 
lowed to  die,  than  to  have  life  kept  in  them 
by  this  ffrant.  [Mr.  Osborne:  I  said  than 
to  have  life  kept  in  them  for  only  a  fort- 
night.] Very  well,  only  for  a  fortnight. 
Tbis  plight  be  the  hon.  Gentleman's  opin- 
ipn  after  he  had  dined;  but  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  placed  in  the  same  position 
1^  those  unfortunate  persons,  he  (Mr. 
j|(oore)  knew  nothing  which  could  induce 
Y^lvfi  to  suppqse  that  his  views  on  that  sub- 

S'  ot  would  not  be  veiy  considerably  mo- 
fie4*  The  hpQ.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
)t  was  better  for  a  man  to  die  of  starvation 
^an  be  supported  from  day  to  day  by  the 
pbarity  of  others;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  union  workhouses  in 
England  thpusands  of  persons  were  sup- 
ported in  the  same  way.  The  question  at 
issue  was  whether  those  persons  should  be 
permitted  to  die  of  famine — whether  it 
would  be  creditable  for  Parliament,  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  civilised  country, 
to  allow  thousands  of  fellow-subjects  to 
suffer  the  horrors  of  starvation  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
fbire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  adopted  another 
view  pf  the  case,  and  had  made  it  a  party 
question.  It  was  not  a  consideration  with 
him  whethei:  100,000  Irishmen  should  die 
or  live,  but  whether  the  Government  was  in 
any  way  implicated  in  their  deaths.  But 
surely  tne  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  wish  the 
House  to  suppose  that  any  protestation  on 
the  part  of  |;he  Government  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  vote  money  which  was  not 
required  by  the  exigency  of  the  case  ?  If 
the  money  were  really  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gency of  the  State,  was  the  hon.  Gentleman 
prepared  not  to  grant  it,  merely  because  in 
bis  opinion  the  general  policy  pursued  by 
the  Grovemment  was  not  correct  ?  He 
(Mr.  Moore)  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
ffrant,  and  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Disraeli)  who  had  spoken  so 
lately  appeared  more  desirous  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  Government,  than  to  yield  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  could  not  avoid 
making  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject, after  having  heard  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  (Mr. 
Moore),  The  vote  which  he  (Mr.  Wood) 
bad  felt  it  his  painful  duty  to  give 
the  other  night  upon  this  question  had 


been  given  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
people  from  starvation,  for  he  considered 
that  the  vote  now  asked  for,  small  as  it 
was,  might  be  of  fatal  conseouences  to 
Ireland.  How  did  England  and  Scotland 
obtain  their  social  position?  Was  it  by 
grants  of  public  money  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  nation  from  time 
to  time,  or  was  it  by  honest  and  ptrenuous 
industry  ?  There  were  instances  of  unions 
in  Ireland  which  had  nobly  performed  their 
duty,  and  where  the  landlords  h^d  str^jned 
every  nerve  to  give  employment  to  t)ieir 
poor.  Once  give  this  grant,  and  you  take 
away  every  incentive  to  industry  in  the 
poor;  you  break  down  the  energies  of  the 
landlords  who  were  endeavouring  to  per- 
form their  duty,  and,  instead  of  200,000 
persons,  you  would  have  in  a  few  weeks 
400,000 .  suffering  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion. The  only  possible  means  of  avoid- 
ing that  calamity  was  by  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  those  who  were  laudably  en- 
deavouring to  remove  it,  by  telling  them 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  publio 
Exchequer.  As  to  extreme  cases,  no  pne 
could  think  so  meanly  of  the  charity  of 
England  as  to  suppose  that  relief  woul4 
not  be  afforded;  there  ha^  never  been  any 
difficulty  in  providing  for  them,  but  the 
difficulty  had  been  in  persuading  this  coun- 
try to  afford  relief  to  the  ablebodied  ppor. 
He  (Mr.  Wood)  could  not  conclude  without 
a  word  of  reference  to  the  report  of  Gap- 
tain  Hamilton,  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
concur  in  this  grant;  but  he  confessed  it 
had  made  the  strongest  possible  impression 
on  him  in  the  contrary  direction.  That 
officer  stated  that  there  would  be  in  tbp 
union  of  Ballina  27,000  persons  destitute 
before  harvest;  of  these  4,300  were  ablp- 
bodied,  and  14,000  dependent  on  them; 
so  that  18,300  could  be  supported  by  la- 
bour; but  he  added  that  the  ablebodie4 
poor  were  lazily  inclined,  and  would  do 
nothing  for  themselves  as  long  as  anything 
should  be  done  for  them-  Captain  Hamilton 
further  stated,  that  if  the  landlords  were  able 
and  willing  to  give  employment,  and  the 
poor  willing  to  work,  there  was  sufficient 
labour  to  be  performed  in  that  very  dis- 
trict to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  ablebodied 
poor  and  afford  them  employment.  The 
Inspector  said,  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
landlords  were  not  able,  but  also  that  there 
were  others  who  were  able,  and  were  look- 
ing forward  to  a  rate.  Were  they  then  to 
make  a  grant  of  50,000^.,  and  therebv  di- 
minish   the    energies    of    the    landlorda 
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throughout  the  unions  which  were  in  a 
hotter  condition,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
were  suffering  from  destitution,  and  of  the 
lahourers  also  ?  If  he  were  an  Irishman 
be  should  be  disposed  to  say  to  the  Go- 
vernment, **  We  are  pow,  for  the  very  first 
time  in  our  history,  doing  our  best  ably 
and  strenuously  to  support  ourselves;  do 
not  destroy  all  the  springs  of  action,  but 
leave  us  at  once  to  do  our  best,  and  make 
our  most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  our  owi^ 
subsistence."  The  system  of  grants  had 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  Ireland.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that,  in  the  last 
century,  one  of  the  most  able,  pious,  and 
learned  men  whom  Ireland  had  produced, 
Bishop  Berkeley,  published  a  series  of 
queries  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  that  amongst  them  were  the 
following — **  When  shall  we  in  Ireland  be 
able  to  maintain  ourselves  by  our  own  in- 
dustry? To  whom  does  the  fable  of 
Hercules  and  the  carter  apply  so  strongly 
as  to  this  nation  of  Ireland  ?  Whose  fault 
is  it,  then,  if  the  poor  of  Ireland  remi^in 
poor?" 

Colonel  DUNNE  strongly  deprecated 
such  remarks  as  fell  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  that 
he  would  give  this  grant  as  he  would  alms 
to  a  beggar  in  the  street.  He  contended 
that  it  was  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  many  districts  in 
Ireland,  such  as  those  to  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  referred  in  his 
speech.  The  people  must  die  if  you  did 
not ;  there  was  no  alternative.  There 
were  unbns  in  which  a  rate  of  Qs.  Sd. 
would  be  required  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  yet  in  which,  if  you  took  not  the 
valuation,  but  the  natural  produce  of  last 
year,  it  would  not  go  beyond  3«.  4d.  The 
whole  question  was,  should  the  means 
come  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  or  from 
Ireland  alone  ?  Suppose  a  rate  were  to  be 
levied  on  Ireland  solely  to  support  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  or  on  England 
solely  to  support  the  west  of  England,  that 
would  be  an  arrangement  in  which  there 
would  be  little  sense  or  justice.  What 
was  Ireland,  and  what  was  England  ? 
Were  they  one  country?  The  moment 
you  went  beyond  the  radius  of  the  pro- 
perty with  which  you  were  connected,  you 
opened  the  whole  question — was  the  union, 
the  province,  the  country,  to  be  rated,  or 
was  the  empire  ?  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  England  had  taken  away  from  Ire- 
land her  distinct  government;  that,  onlv 
two  years  ago,  she  passed  a  law  by  which 


the  exports  from  Ireland  to  England  had 
diminished  one-third ;  th^t  she  had  im* 
posed  on  Ireland  a  poor-law  unsuited  to 
the  country,  and  last  year  refused  an  in- 
quiry into  it. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  there  was  a 
saying  that  **  old  birds  were  not  to  be 
caught  by  chaff."  If  he  understood  bis 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  rightly,  he  meant  to 
vote  against  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Scrope),  and  that, 
therefore,  he  would  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment. On  no  ocoasion  could  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  do  so — on  no  occasion  could  he 
go  with  them.  He  could  not  go  with  the 
Government — ^he  could  not  vote  wi^  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  ;  therefore,  he 
should  not  vote  at  all  against  the  main 
question.  He  was  in  this  difficulty,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  in  a  trap,  in 
voting  with  the  Government,  with  whom, 
as  he  said  before,  he  would  not  go  on  any 
point. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  (Col.  Sibthorp)  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  voting  against  the  grant 
after  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  should  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  what  he  wanted 
to  know  was  this — what  is  the  want  of 
Ireland?  The  want  of  Ireland  is  em- 
ployment. But  would  this  grant  give 
employment?  Clearly  not.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Portarlington 
(Col.  Dunne)  said  the  question  was  one  of 
life  and  death.  Now,  admitting  that  to  be 
the  case,  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
present  grant  ?  Why,  that  it  would  afford 
relief  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  what  was  to  be  done  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  Ireland  ?  He  believed  the 
present  vote  would  add  to  the  evil,  and  in- 
crease the  dependence  of  the  people  on 
grants  of  money.  No  man  who  wished 
well  to  Ireland  would  support  this  grant. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  W.  P. 
Wood),  in  objecting  to  this  grant, had  placed 
his  vote  very  much  on  the  ground  of  the 
report  of  Captain  Hamilton,  inspector  at 
Ballina.  The  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  Hume)  likewise  objected  to  it, 
because  he  thought  employment  ought  to 
be  given,  and  refusing  this  vote  would 
tend  to  increase  employment.  Now,  he 
would  tell  the  House  what  Captain  Hamil- 
ton said.  He  stated,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  landlords  were  generally  unaole  to 
give  employment ;  and  in  another  part,  he 
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added,  that  the  labourers  were  so  weak 
they  were  hardly  able  to  work,  and  then 
put  it  to  the  Commissioners  whether  he 
should  now  accede  to  the  striking  of  an- 
other rate.     He  said — 

**The  striking  of  another  rate  will  have  the 
efifeot  of  extinguishing  the  little  hope  still  to  be 
found  in  the  union;  the  few  landlords  who  are 
giving  employment  will  come  to  a  stand-still ;  a 
rate  can  only  be  collected  by  tedious  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  time  it  will  become  avail- 
able, the  poor  will  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  thought  the  refusing  this  grant 
would  favour  employment,  and  enable  the 
people  to  live  ;  so  that  he  would  see  that 
the  authority  of  Captain  Hamilton,  at  least, 
was  against  him. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  had  never  heard 
so  much  said  upon  a  question  bearing  so 
little  upon  the  real  question.  If  they  did 
not  do  something  to  assist  the  people,  the 
leaving  them  to  starve  would  be  little  short 
of  murder. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE,  seeing  the  temper  of 
the  House,  would  not  trouble  it  to  divide 
upon  his  Amentment. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  added.'' 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Lord  D.  STUART  said,  that  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  propose  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  but  he  could  hardly  expect 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
it  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  it  being 
then  half-past  twelve.  [**  Go  on,  go  on!*'] 
He  did  not  think  that  he  could  consistently 
proceed  with  his  Amendment  at  that  time, 
though  he  was  prepared  to  go  on  if  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  pro- 
position which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  was  about  to  bring  forward  was, 
that  the  money  to  be  advanced  to  the 
unions  of  Ireland  should  be  repaid  by  all 
but  those  who  received  it.  He  did  not 
think  that  this  was  a  question  with  which 
the  noble  Lord  would  detain  the  House  at 
any  length,  and  he  believed  that  the  House 
would  be  enabled  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
hearing  him,  even  if  an  adjournment  should 
be  found  necessary  afterwards. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  as  many 
hon.  Members  were  desirous  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
express  his  opinion,  but  he  could  not  forget 
that  in  the  meantime  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  starving. 


Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  then  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Lord  D.  STUART  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  *'  That 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned.' 

Tfee   House  divided : — Ayes  9  ; 
174:  Majority  165. 


Noes 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Bankcs,  G. 
Floyer,  J. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Mandoville,  Visct. 
Pigott,  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


Spooner,  R. 
Tancred,  H.  W, 
Waddington,  D. 

TXLLBBfl. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
ArmArong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Bhiir,  S. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Coles,  II.  B. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUiot,  hon.  J.  E. 


Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmor,  Sir  E. 
Fitzpatrick,rtJion.J.W. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Greene,  J. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Gwyn.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
'  Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Ho¥rard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  U.  K.  G. 
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Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
barker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche.  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  0.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Soholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 


Seymour,  H.  K. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward.  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willyams,  H. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WiUoughby,  SirH. 
WUson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Tufoell,  H. 
HUl,  Lord  M. 


Lord  D.  STUART  said,  that  the  House 
having  decided  by  so  large  a  majority  that 
the  debate  should  be  continued,  he  bowed 
to  that  decision,  and  would  proceed  with 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
Although  he  felt  it  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse  voting  for  the  grant,  seeing  that  the 
question  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one  of  life  or  death  with  regard  to  many  of 
their  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  he  confess- 
ed it  was  with  pain  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  so.  But  extraerdmary  occasions  re- 
quired exceptional  treatment.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  the  grant  was  necessary, 
the  question  arose  from  what  source  ought 
it  to  come  ?  He  had  voted  that  it  should 
come  from  imperial  sources  in  the  first  in- 
stance. That  was  the  course  that  human- 
ity dictated,  but  he  considered  that  there 
was  a  mode  of  reconciling  humanity  with 
justice — a  course  by  which  the  money  of 
the  people  of  this  country  might  be  return- 
ed to  them.  The  mode  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  seemed  to  him  to 
be  illusory.  His  own  he  considered  to  be 
quite  practicable.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
look  to  the  unfortunate  unions  for  the 
money  advanced.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  with  Ireland  at  large.  The  rate  for  the 


whole  of  Ireland  was  not  more  than  2s,  9|df. 
in  the  pound,  and  a  very  small  addition  to 
that  would  bring  back  the  amount  of  the 

frant.  When  it  was  considered  that 
0,000,000?.  had  been  already  voted  for 
Ireland,  that  she  was  exempt  from  a  great 
portion  of  the  heavy  taxation  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  poor-rates  of  England 
were  raised  in  consequence  of  the  large 
influx  of  Irish  paupers,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  too  much  to  ask  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  take  upon  them  this  burden.  He  (Lord 
D.  Stuart)  was  the  more  disposed  to  assist 
the  people  of  Ireland,  because  they  had 
been  misgoverned  for  centuries.  He  ad- 
mitted that  public  feeling  in  this  country 
was  opposed  to  the  making  grants  to  Ire- 
land. England  was  exasperated,  and  justly 
so,  at  the  manner  in  which  our  assistance 
had  been  received.  Such  language  as 
**  take  back  your  dirty  money,"  could  not 
fail  to  sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  He  did  not  make 
his  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Irish  landlords  from  the  peiformance 
of  their  just  duties;  and  no  doubt  Ireland, 
taken  as  a  whole,  could  repay  our  advances, 
A  remarkable  circular  had  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  called  upon 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  distress  to  sub- 
scribe money — for  what  did  th^  House 
suppose  ?  Why,  to  relieve  the  Pope  from 
his  present  pecuniary  difficulties.  Now, 
he  tnought  it  might  be  all  very  right  for 
Irishmen  so  to  act,  but  then  England  ought 
not  to  be  made  pay  for  it.  He  thought  his 
proposal  deserved  the  support  of  the  House. 
He  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  accede  to  it;  as,  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
he  gathered  that  he  had  some  measure  in 
contemplation  by  which  the  property  of 
Ireland  at  large  should  be  made  to  provide 
for  the  local  distress  of  Ireland.  He  trust- 
ed that  Ireland  would  have  the  benefit  of 
such  a  measure,  and  that  she  would  be 
placed  in  all  respects  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  England.  He  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  Ireland  should  enjoy  every  privilege 
which  we  enjoyed  ourselves.  They  were 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  we  ought  to 
relieve  them.  He  believed  that  his  pro- 
posal was  one  which  combined  humanity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and 
in  that  conviction  he  had  brought  it  for- 
ward. The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  pro^ 
posing,  at  the  end  of  the  Resolution,  to 
add  the  words — 
**  But  that  the  50,0002.  to  be  issued  out  of  th« 
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Oonsolidftted  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  ftfifording 
relief  to  certain  distressed  roor  Law  Unions  in 
Ireland,  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  repaid 
by  means  of  a  rate  to  be  levied  on  the  whole  of 
the  Unions  in  Ireland  except  the  Unions  receiving 
siieh  relief.*' 

Question  proposed  that  those  Words 
be  there  added. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
begged  to  remind  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
D.  Stnart)  that  the  Pope  had  sent  remit- 
iancest  to  li'eland  daring  its  distress;  and 
with  respect  to  sending  money  to  him 
under  present  circumstances,  it  was  not  an 
tmusual  practice  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  might  also  be  remembered  that  this 
country  had  subscribed  money  for  the  be^ 
nefit  of  Poland. 

Ma.  BANKES  expressed  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  vote,  which  he  should  not 
have  done  had  the  Government  accepted 
ihe  Amendment  proposed,  binding  the 
House  down  that  this  should  be  the  last 
one.  He  was  surprised  at  the  accusation 
cf  the  hon.  Member  foil  Limerick  (Mi-.  J. 
O'ConneU) — an  accusation  of  "  murdet'* 
against  the  party  with  whom  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  acted  ;  and  he  was  hardly  less 
surprised  at  the  expressions  which  had 
fallen  from  ihe  i*ight  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancelldt'  of  the  Exchequer.  He  (Mr. 
Baiikes)  would  not  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ilieut,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Rice),  namely, 
that  it  was  a  mere  pretence  to  speak  of 
ibis  Advance  as  a  'Moan."  That  money 
would  never  be  repaid.  He  could  not  join 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  ctmsolation  which  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  felt  with  respect  to  our 
treatment  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  say,  "Whatever 
may  become  of  the  people  of  Ireland — if 
they  die  even — we  shall  have  the  consola- 
tioti  of  having  done  our  duty."  He  (Mr. 
Biknkes)  denied  that  the  Government  had 
done  its  duty  to  Ireland.  Why  was  it  that 
Parliament  had  not  been  called  together 
earlier  if  such  an  emergency  existed  ? 
The  Government  had  received  official  in- 
formation of  the  distress  tliat  prevailed  in 
Ireland  as  early  as  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober last,  and  repeatedly  since  that  time; 
and  Captain  Hamilton's  communication,  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  alluded,  was  received  in 
December,  and  brought  intelligence  of  the 
people  being  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Why, 
then,  was  Parliament  not  called  together 
until  the  1  st  of  February  ?  The  opening 
paragraph  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 


gave  no  indications  of  any  great  public  exi- 
gency of  this  kind.  It  merely  stated  that 
the  period  had  at  length  arrived  when  it 
was  **  usual"  to  recommence  their  la- 
bours. If,  then,  there  were  any  delay  or 
even  refusal  as  to  granting  this  vote,  it  wad 
to  be  laid  to  the  doors  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministry,  dnd  not  to  that  of  his  (Mr. 
Bankes 's)  friends.  If  the  Government 
had  allowed  them  to  justify  their  vdtes  on 
this  question  to  their  constituencies,  by 
accompanying  the  grant  with  the  assertion 
that  it  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  serieli,  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  would  have  had  no  objectiim 
to  go  along  with  them.  He  could  not 
now  vote  in  favour  of  the  Government,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  assigned;  but  he  would 
not  give  them  any  unnecessary  interrupt 
tion  in  the  progress  of  the  measure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Mepaber  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), for  that  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government;  wheread  be 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  pursued  precisely 
the  same  course  that  had  been  taken  by 
former  Ministers  under  similar  circum- 
stances. With  respect  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stfoud  (Mr. 
Scrope),  he  must  say,  that  the  present 
grant  ought  to  be  made  unconditionally 
as  a  gift,  and  not  as  a  loan.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  was 
incorrect  in  his  assertion  that  Captaiil 
Hamilton's  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  December  l^t.  Its  date 
was  the  22nd  of  January,  and  the  letter  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  was  ddted 
the  2nd  of  February.  He  agreed  so  far 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  that  the  present 
grant  ought  not  ifO  be  charged  upon  Ire* 
land  as  a  debt  to  be  provided  for  by  a  spe« 
cial  rate;  but  he  certainly  did  think  that  it 
might  become  a  question  for  the  future 
consideration  of  Parliament  whether  any 
further  grant  ought  not  to  be  charged  on 
some  fund  in  Ireland,  out  of  which  it 
might  bo  repaid. 

Sir  H,  W.  BARRON  would  reserve 
any  observations  which  he  had  to  make 
on  the  main  question  till  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
position of  a  grant  in  aid,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  its  effect  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
with  which  he  was  connected,  would  be  to 
drive  all  the  landed  proprietors  out  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  nine-tenths  of  Ireland 
to  the  same  state  in  which  the  twenty-one 
unions  were  at  the  present  moment. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS  would  not  trespass 
long  upon  their  attention  at  so  late  an 
hour.  He  could  not  but  feel  great  indig- 
nation at  the  undeserved  insults  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  night.  He  would  pass  over  the  frigid 
political  economy  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) — it  was  so  frozen  and 
icy  that  it  reqtiired  the  burning  heat  of  a 
West  Indian  climate  to  thaw  it.  Irishmen 
must,  forsooth,  learn  self-reliance;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  West  Indian 
planters  that  he  would  not  mind  adding 
millions  to  the  already  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  national  debt,  out  of  pure 
compassion  to  them.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  cha- 
racterised his  (Mr.  Reynolds  J  country- 
men as  A  set  of  beggars.  Now,  tl;iis  re- 
minded him  of  the  story,  where  a  travel- 
ler, having  been  robbed  on  his  journey, 
was  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  then 
called  a  pauper  by  the  man  who  robbed 
him.  This  was  just  Ireland's  case;  and 
who  had  acted  the  part  of  the  robber  to- 
wards her,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  leave 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  determine  for  them- 
selves. The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
been  very  entertaining.  He  (Utr.  Reynolds) 
believed  he  only  spoke  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  House  when  he  said  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  speeches  were  all  very 
entertaining.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  con- 
fessed he  often  put  himself  to  considerable 
inconvenience  to  be  present  to  listen  to  his 
eloquent  displays.  He  heard  him  just  as  he 
would  go  to  hear  some  famous  actor.  He 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  had  charged  the  Govemmeilt 
that  night  with  sins  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  fie  had  charged  them  with  not 
having  brought  forward  some  comprehen- 
sive measures  fbr  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
people;  but  although  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
had  followed  the  hon.  Gentleman  with 
great  anxiety,  he  had  certainly  not  heard 
him  propound  any  measures  of  his  own  for 
that  purpose.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  was  a  striking  embodiment  of  the 
truth  that  it  required  a  very  small  degree  of 
talent  to  find  fault  with  a  plan,  but  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  was  necessary  to 
produce  a  better;  for,  with  all  his  eloquence 
and  ability,  he  had  not  made  a  single  sug- 
gestion of  what  he  would  have  done  for 
Ireland.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  like 
one  of  those  quack  doctors  who  intended 
to  take  out  a  patent  for  some  universal 
specific  of  his  own  invention;  but  would 
not  for  a  time  divulge  the  secreti  lest  a 


rival  should  snatch  away  his  nostrum  and 
his  fame  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  wise  in  his  oWn  ge^ 
neration.  Let  hiih  hasten  io  take  dnt 
his  patent  and  publish  his  plan,  how- 
ever, and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  not 
only  support  it  if  it  was  a  good  one, 
but  would  canvAss  for  him  besides.  As 
to  the  grant  before  the  House,  his  {ttt* 
Reynolds*)  only  fault  to  find  with  it  was, 
that  it  was  so  small.  The  old  adage, 
*' great  cry  and  little  wool,"  hadjn  this 
case  had  a  notable  illustration.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Osborne)  had 
said  the  grant  would  only  support  the  pec-' 
pie  in  the  distressed  unions  for  a  fortnight, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  not  vote  for  it;  but 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  vote  for  the  grkai 
if  it  only  supported  the  people  for  a  week< 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
greatest  efforts  had  been  made  in  Ireland 
to  collect  the  rates.  Not  onlv  had  the  pb-* 
lice  and  soldiers  been  engaged  in  colleotihg 
them,  but  to  effect  the  same  object  "Aer 
Majesty's  Navr  were  employ^  to  seonr 
the  coasts.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  trusted 
that  this  grant  of  50,000i[.  was  only  thtf 
forerunner  of  other  grants.  The  English 
Parliament  had  taken  upon  themselves  thd 
respdnsibility  of  governing  Ireland;  they 
said  to  those  who  advocated  the  i^etieal  at 
the  Union  that  Ireland  should  not  be  go- 
verned by  a  local  Parliament;  therefore  it 
was  the  duty  of  England  to  provide  foi* 
the  starving  poor,  and  to  improve  the  60m 
cial  and  political  condition  of  her  people. 

Mr.  PIGOTT  felt  bound,  in  justice  to 
his  constituents  and  the  taxpayers  of  ^hg- 
land,  who  were  themselves  suffering  grM 
distress,  to  support  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  **  That  thd6e  Words  be 
there  added :  "  House  divided : — Ayes  d ; 
Noes  157:  Majority  148. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Bouvorie,  hon.  £.  l'.  Thompson,  Col. 

Cowan,  C.  Willyams,  fl. 

Gwyn,  H.  WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A.  txllkbs. 

Hodgson,  W.  N.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Scholefield,  W.  Pigott,  F. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  K.  B. 


Bagshaw,  J.. 
Barnes,  M.  T^ 
Bankes,  6. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  ^.1^. 
Barron<  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellow,  R.M. 
Berkeley,  lion.  Otfi* 


Arundel    and     Surrey,    Bernard,  Visot. 
Earl  of  tittht  Wat  1*  B^ 
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BUckall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Brookman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cohbold.  J.  C. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Devereux,  J.  T, 
Bodd,  G. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunouft,  J. 
Dundas,  A. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fit*  Patrick,rt.hn.  J.  W. 
Fitxwilliam.hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortoscue,  0. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greene,  J. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
midyard,  R.  C. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'CulUgh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  lion.  F. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
MonseU,  W. 


Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
OTonnell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
OTlaherty,  A. 
Ogle.  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Eomilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
ScuUy.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
SUnton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Sen. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknessc,  R.  A. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Waddington.  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn.  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Question  put,  ''  That  this  House  doth 


agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  said  Re- 
solution." House  divided: — Ayes  129; 
Noes  39:  Majority  90. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,rt.  hn.  SirF.T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Gapt. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch.  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Bourko,  R.  S. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brothcrton,  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hn.  J.W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hamilton,  I^ord  C. 
Hawcs,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Herbert.  H.  A. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard.  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  A. 


Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'ConneU,  J. 
O'Oonnell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pidmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thomelcy,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TBLLKBa. 

Tufoell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
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Adderley,  C.  B. 
Blair,  S. 
Bouverie,  hon. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cowan,  C. 
Dodd.  G. 
Dunoan,  6. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundaa,  6. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Fairer,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Uardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A, 
Henry,  A. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hornby,  J. 


E.  P. 


Hudson,  G. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Spooner,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willyams,  H. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TBLUSBS. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Hume,  J. 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bemal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  February  19.  1849. 

M iifUTBS.]    PuBUC  Bills.— 1*  Inland  Revenues 
f*  Conveyanoe  of  Real  Property  Act  Amendment  t    Cor- 
rupt PrMtices  at  Eleetioni;  Marriage  (Scotland) ;  Regit* 
tering  Births,  &c  (Scotland). 

PBTiTioifs  PaBSBNTBO.  From  tha  Prcibytery  of  Ayr, 
against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill  t  also  Arom  the  same 
Place,  against  Registering  BIrihs,  Aetg<Seotland)  Bill.— 
From  Limerick,  complaining  of  theHneffldency  of  the 
Present  System  of  the  Poor  Ijlw  (Ireland).— From  Ches- 
terfleld*  against  a  Certain  Clause  in  the  Proceedings 
against  Clergy  Bill.— From  Ardrossan,  Saltcoats,  and 
Irrine,  against  any  Alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws; 
also  against  any  Measure  for  Imposing  a  Tax  on  British 
Shipping  for  the  Relief  of  Merchant  Seamen. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 

BILL. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.  His 
Lordship  was  understood  to  say,  that  the 
measure  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects sought  to  he  effected  by  the  Bill  for 
the  suppression  of  bribery  and  other  cor- 
rupt practices  at  elections,  which  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
but  which  had  reached  their  Lordships' 
House  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  Session 
to  admit  of  its  passing  through  all  its 
stages  and  becoming  law.  By  the  Act 
of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  it  was  provided 
that  when  charges  of  bribery  and  corrupt 
practices  were  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  to  which  the 
petitions  against  the  election  were  referred 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  parties, 


as  was  often  the  case,  the  House  might  re- 
appoint the  Committee,  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  bribery  anew.  The 
object  of  the  present  Bill  was. to  give  addi- 
tional facilities  for  inquiry  in  such  cases,  so 
as  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy  to  the 
evils  which  were  found  to  arise  under  the 
operation  of  that  law.  It  provided,  that  in 
all  cases  where  a  charge  of  bribery  or  cor- 
ruption was  made,  or  where  the  Committee 
saw  evidence  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
they  should  have  power  to  inquire  and  re- 
port to  the  House  the  facts  which  appeared 
before  it;  and  it  would  then  be  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  upon  the  whole 
of  the  facts  the  case  was  one  which  called 
for  further  investigation.  There  would 
then  be  two  courses  open  for  the  House  to 
pursue.  They  might  reappoint  the  Com- 
mittee, not  with  a  view  of  invalidating  the 
return,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing an  inquiry  into  the  bribery  and  cor- 
rupt practices  that  were  alleged  to  have 
taken  place,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  by 
what  means  a  repetition  of  such  practices 
might  be  prevented.  As,  however,  an 
investigation  before  a  Committee  might, 
in  some  cases,  be  attended  with  consider- 
able expense,  from  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing up  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  it  was 
provided  that,  if  the  House  should  so  think 
fit,  they  might  appoint  Commissioners  to 
investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot  where 
the  election  had  taken  place.  The  House 
would  therefore  have  to  decide  on  each 
particular  case  as  it  arose.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed to  expose  parties  to  penalties.  It 
was  merely  desired  that  Parliament  should 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  ascertain  how 
each  case  should  be  dealt  with.  The  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  concluded  by  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  the  evil  which  existed, 
and  he  would  not  therefore  oppose  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  though  he  be- 
lieved it  was  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  latter  Bill 
came  before  their  Lordships  towards  the 
close  of  the  Session,  and  when  it  was  too 
late  to  proceed  with  it.  He  had  been 
anxious  to  give  it  his  support;  but  on 
making  a  digest  of  the  Bill,  he  found  that 
every  one  of  its  provisions  was  actually  an 
argument  against  the  Bill  itself.  The  pro- 
vision with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  was,  in  his  mind,  peculiarly 
objectionable.  The  Commissioner  was  to 
be  armed  with  powers  such  as  were  pos- 
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sedsed  by  scarcely  any  tribunal  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time;  and  such  a 
person  ought  to  be  removed  from  all  influ- 
ence from  the  parties  concerned.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
lect proper  persons  for  such  an  office.  The 
Bill  did  not  provide  for  any  ultimate  pro- 
ceedings, but  appeared  to  him  to  empower 
Parliament  to  do  merely  what  Parliament 
had  full  power  to  do  already.  It  was  his 
intention  not  to  oppose  the  second  reading, 
but  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  upstairs. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  tb  avoid  throwing  any  im- 
pediment ill  the  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  detestable,  demorahsing,  and  criminal 
course  now  pursued,  of  sowing  broad-cast 
perjury  as  well  as  corruption  through  the 
cotlniry.  He  was  anxious  to  let  the  Bill 
proceed,  In  Order  to  try  whether,  at  a  fu- 
ture dtage,  the  objections  which  he  had  to 
it  might  not  be  remedied.  He  intended 
moving,  either  in  a  Committee  upstairs,  or 
during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the 
House,  some  amendments,  which  he  hoped 
WOtild  conduce  to  a  better  state  of  political 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  constituencies. 
Hei  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  Bill  of  his 
hon.  Friend  Sir  John  Pakington,  the  out- 
lin($  of  which  he  had  himself  suggested 
tvto  years  ago,  as  well  as  again  last  year, 
would  have  better  success  than  its  prede- 
cessors of  a  similar  character.  They  ought 
to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  get  rid  of  the 
disgraceful  crime  of  bribery.  They  had, 
within  the  last  week,  an  instance  in  one  of 
the  courts  where  a  witness,  who  represent- 
ed himself  to  be  an  Irish  barrister,  admit- 
ted that  he  was  to  get  10^.  for  his  evidence, 
and  302.  if  that  evidence  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  verdict  for  one  of  the  parties.  Sure- 
ly, where  such  acts  as  that  were  perpe- 
trated, some  alteration  in  the  law  ought  to 
be  made  by  which  adequate  punishment 
would  be  awarded. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  quite 
cotcurred  in  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
(Dentnan  and  Brougham).  The  Lord 
Chancellor  had  correctly  stated,  that  a 
measure  upon  this  subject  was  introduced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  last  year, 
and  passed  that  House,  and  that  it  was 
then  brought  up  to  this  House,  but  was 
afterwards  laid  aside,  without  having  un- 
dergone any  discassion.  But  that  was  not 
the  measure  which  was  now  submitted  to 
the  Consideration  of  their  Lordships;  and 
he  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  re- 


presented as  the  same.  The  Bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  last  year 
was  of  a  very  different  character.  In  the 
course  of  last  year,  during  the  proceedings 
before  the  Election  Committee,  there  were 
brought  to  light  several  gross  cases  of  cor- 
ruption and  malversation,  some  of  them  on 
the  part  of  high  legal  functionaries  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  excited  great  sensation  at  the  time, 
but  which  were  never  investigated  before 
Committees  of  the  House  of  CommonB^ 
and  in  reference  to  which  Bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
private  Members  of  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  allegations  to  be 
investigated  before  a  Committee.  Bnt  for 
one  reason  or  another  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment objected  to  the  Bills  that  were 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  those  pri- 
vate Members,  and  stated,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  they  would  take 
upon  themselves  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure upon  the  subject.  It  was  not^  how- 
ever, until  the  13th  of  July  that  a  measure 
was  introduced  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, enabling  an  investigation  to  take 
place  into  the  alleged  coiTupt  practices 
that  had  occurred,  as  well  as  providing 
for  future  cases;  and  that  Bill  was  ntrt 
read  a  second  time  until  the  latter  end  df 
that  month,  and  consequently  it  could  not 
be  passed  that  Session.  The  ineaimre 
now  under  consideration  was  not  the  6ame, 
but  a  measure  which,  passing  by  all  the 
circtimiltances  atid  allegations  out  of  Which 
the  measure  of  last  year  arose,  provided  a 
prospective  remedy  for  all  imaginary  and 
possible  abuses  and  grietances  with  respect 
to  bribery  and  corruption.  The  present 
Bill  went  upon  the  principle  of  fishing  for 
grievances,  and  instituting  investigations 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  criminal  pro- 
ceedings upon  them — investigations  not 
upon  an  indictment  or  a  positive  charge 
laid,  but  in  the  search  for  materials  Upon 
which  to  found  a  charge.  As  the  law  noif 
stood,  if  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  of  opinion  that  there 
had  been  before  them  a  case  of  bribery  or 
of  corrupt  practices,  which  had  been  insuf- 
ficiently investigated,  and  into  which  they 
thought  further  inquiry  should  be  made,  it 
was  perfectly  competent  for  that  Commit- 
tee to  Recommend,  and  for  the  House  to 
sanction,  some  further  investigation  be- 
fore that  Committee.  But  this  Bill  would 
leave  no  option  whatever  to  the  Com- 
mittee. If  at  any  time  hereafter  a 
Committee  should  be   nominated  to   try 
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an  election,  and  a  charge  of  corrupt 
practices  should  be  made  or  stated  be- 
fore them,  whether  in  support  of  the  pe- 
tition or  by  way  of  recrimination,  what 
were  the  Committee  to  do  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  ?  If  any  such  charge 
were  made  as  stated  in  the  Committee,  the 
Bill  provided  that  it  should  be  obligatory 
upon  them  forthwith  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  allegations 
or  the  hints  so  dropped  before  them.  And 
how  were  they  to  investigate  them  ?  Their 
Lordships  would  observe  that,  whether  it 
was  a  charge  made  on  the  part  of  the  pe- 
titioners, or  casually  dropped  in  the  way  of 
recrimination,  the  Committee  would  have 
no  alternative  but  a  ruinous  expense  to 
both  parties  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry 
and  investigate  the  charges  submitted  to 
them.  Now  this,  he  thought,  was  carry- 
ing the  principle  of  investigating  merely 
possible  corrupt  practices  to  an  extent 
which  might  lead  to  the  greatest  abuse. 
Th^n  when  the  investigation  had  proceeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Committee  were  to 
report  whether  further  inquiry  was  desir- 
able, and  if  so,  whether  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  themselves  or  to  a  Commissioner. 
He  (Lofd  Stanley)  felt  that  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  having  this  op- 
tioh,  and  after  sitting  perhaps  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days  on  an  election  petition,  would 
most  probably  report,  if  it  were  a  case  in 
which  they  believed  further  inquiry  should 
be  instituted,  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  Commissioner  and  not  to  themselves,  and 
then  would  follow  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  appointing  Commissioners  to  be 
sent  down  into  the  borough  or  place  in 
which  the  investigation  was  to  take  place. 
Now,  what  was  this  Commissioner  ?  Le^al 
rules  he  had  none  to  guide  him.  The 
charge  he  had  to  investigate  he  had  not 
before  him — evidence  to  apply  there  was 
none.  He  was  sent  on  a  fishing  inquiry 
to  some  borough  or  county — to  inquire 
what  ?  If  there  was  a  charge  that  some 
one  person  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  or 
that  bribery  or  corrupt  practices  had 
been  committed  by  a  number  of  individuals; 
and  if  evidence  could  be  taken  more  con- 
veniently upon  the  spot  than  in  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  then  ho 
(Lord  Stanley)  could  understand  the  rea- 
son for  delegating  to  a  single  Commissioner 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  here  it  was  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sioner should  inquire  generally  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  election  mentioned  in 
the  report  bad  been  conducted — whether 


any  corrupt  practices  were  committed  ai 
such  election;  and,  if  so,  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  particulars  of  such  practices,  and 
then  report  to  Her  Majesty  the  evidence 
so  taken.  The  Commissioner  was  also,  he 
believed,  further  to  report  whether,  upon 
the  evidence  he  was  able  to  collect,  bribery 
or  corruption  had  been  usually  practised  in 
that  borough  or  countv  at  former  elections; 
and  a  provision  of  that  nature  must,  of 
course,  very  largely  extend  the  Commis- 
sioner's inquiries.  Well,  the  Commissioner 
having  reported,  what  followed  next? 
Why,  the  result  must  be  no  other  than 
what  ensued  now.  The  House  of  Commons 
was,  upon  the  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
to  take  such  steps  as  it  might  think  pro- 
per to  bring  the  parties  to  iustice.  Let 
their  Lordships,  then,  mark  the  mode 
in  which  the  Commissioner  was  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  inquiry.  First,  he  was  to  in- 
vestigate, by  any  means  that  might  be 
suggested  to  him,  whether  anonymously  or 
otherwise,  if  any  bribery  had  taken  place 
at  the  previous  or  any  other  election  in  the 
borough,  by  any  persons  whomsoever;  and 
in  support  of  this  charge,  and  to  carry  on 
this  fishing  inquiry,  he  was  to  call  before 
him  all  such  persons  as  he  might  think  fit, 
and  require  the  production,  at  their  handsi 
of  all  such  papers  and  documents  as  he 
might  think  fit.  He  (Lord  Stanley^  must 
say  that  this  provision,  too,  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  endless  abuse,  and  for  con- 
verting the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  to  the 
private  injury  of  parties,  without  any  rela- 
tion whatever  to  tne  administration  of  jus- 
tice. For  his  part  ho  conceived  that  this 
was  a  most  dangerous  principle  to  adopt. 
There  had  been  cases  where,  for  securing 
the  ends  of  justice.  Parliament  had  thought 
proper  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  persons 
who  had  come  forward  to  give  evidence  in 
the  investigation  of  some  very  gross  or 
crying  abuse;  and  the  Bill  under  consider- 
ation laid  it  down,  not  as  an  exception,  but 
as  a  rule  of  law,  that  where  a  Commis- 
sioner should  be  appointed  to  investigate, 
not  whether  any  particular  individual  had 
been  guilty  of  bribery,  but  whether  there 
had  been  any  bribery  committed  at  all,  he 
shoidd  have  power  to  call  persons  before 
him  as  witnesses,  and  demand  the  produo- 
tion  of  their  papers,  which  the  persons  so 
summoned  should  under  all  circumstances 
be  compelled  to  produce,  as  well  as  to 
answer  all  inquiries,  although  they  might 
be  liable  to  criminate  themselves  ihereDy. 
The  Lord  Ohancellor  had  truly  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  lay  the  ground 
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for  future  proceedings;  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  another  provision  of  the 
Bill,  which  not  only  indemnified  all  parties 
who  might  appear  as  witnesses  from  any 
proceedings  against  themselves,  but  pre- 
vented what  they  might  disclose  being 
made  use  of  against  other  parties  and 
themselves  from  being  at  any  time  brought 
forward  as  witnesses  in  any  subsequent 
proceedings,  provided  they  had  been  ex- 
amined before  the  Commissioner.  Now, 
suppose  the  Commissioner  having  heard 
the  evidence  of  twenty  persons,  reported 
the  case,  and  the  House  of  Commons  di- 
rected the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  : 
when  the  Attorney  General  instituted  the 
prosecution  under  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  as  the  next  step  to  the  inquiry  before 
the  Commissioner,  in  came  this  provision 
of  the  Bill,  which  enacted  that  no  person 
who  should  have  been  examined  before  a 
Committee  or  a  Commissioner  should  be 
brought  forward  as  a  witness  for  the  plain- 
tiff upon  any  information  or  indictment  for 
the  corrupt  practices  in  relation  to  which 
he  should  have  been  examined  before  such 
Committee  or  Commissioner.  Why,  what 
was  this  but  extinguishing  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  alone  in  any  sub- 
sequent prosecution  they  could  proceed? 
The  case  was  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  House  of  Commons  directed 
a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General; 
but  when  the  witnesses  were  called  in, 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  told  that 
they  might  refuse  to  be  examined,  that  the 
law  prohibited  the  calling  of  witnesses  to 
substantiate  the  charge,  without  whose 
evidence  the  charge  could  not  be  sustained. 
[The  Lord  Chancellor  was  understood  to 
express  his  dissent  from  the  noble  Lord.] 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  he  had 
misunderstood  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  It 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  the  mea- 
sure threw  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  very  purpose  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  effect— namely,  the  punishment 
of  parties  who  were  guilty  of  bribery  or 
corrupt  practices  at  elections.  He  would 
not  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  their  Lordships  consented  to  the 
second  reading,  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  they  were,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  rejecting  it  on  the  third  read- 
ing if  the  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  should  fail  to  show  the 
necessity  for  the  measure. 


The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  felt  bound 
to  vindicate  the  Bill  from  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  noble  Lord. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  prevent  bribery 
at  elections  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  advert  to  what  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Ses- 
sion, to  show  that  the  laws  were  not  opera- 
tive to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption.  To 
some  extent  it  prevailed  at  every  general 
election :  it  was  for  their  Lordships  to 
judge  whether  they  would  endeavour  to 
apply  a  remedy.  No  one  could  wish  to 
allow  the  law  to  remain  as  it  was.  The 
question  then  arose,  why  was  the  law  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
bribery  ?  First,  it  was  to  be  observed  that 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
parties  themselves:  those  who  were  the 
candidates  elected,  and  those  who  were  t^e 
candidates  rejected,  when  they  came  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
very  often  found  it  to  be  for  their  interest 
not  to  go  deeply  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  election  had  been  conducted.  Another 
ground  which  protected  persons  engaged 
in  this  description  of  offence  was,  that  the 
law  affected  them  indirectly,  and  opened 
the  door  to  vexatious  actions  against  the 
individuals  with  whom  they  were  connect- 
ed. It  was  not  merely  because  they  were 
not  protected  from  the  consequences  of 
their  acts  that  witnesses  could  not  give 
their  evidence — they  had  another  motive, 
namely,  the  effect  which  their  evidence 
might  have  on  others.  It  was,  therefore, 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  investiga- 
tion proposed,  which  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  proofs,  should  be  guarded 
by  Bill,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  one  should  profit  by  the  evidence  pro- 
duced at  it.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
not  to  lay  a  foundation  for  prosecution,  but 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  acts  disclosed  on  the  inquiry.  As  mat- 
ters now  stood,  though  every  one  might  be 
satisfied  that  a  case  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion existed,  yet  they  had  not  the  materialB 
before  them  to  pronounce  as  to  its  exist- 
ence in  fact;  and  to  procure  those  mate- 
rials the  Bill  was  necessary.  There  were 
no  means  at  present  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation requisite  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
Parliamentary  proceedings;  this  measure 
would  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  thereby  to  form  such  a  founda- 
tion. 

Bill  read  2\ 
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MARRIAGE  (SCOTLAND)  BILL  —  REGIS- 
TERING BIRTHS,  Ac.  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
Lord  CAMPBELL  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of 
Marriage  in  Scotland.  In  doing  so,  he 
need  only  remind  their  Lordships  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  marriage  contract, 
and  of  the  ahsolute  necessity  that  there 
should  be,  in  every  well-governed  country, 
both  facility  and  safety  secured  to  those 
entering  into  it.  To  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  care  that  the  evidence  of  the 
contract  should  be,  in  all  cases,  clear  and 
decisive,  so  that  the  status  of  the  woman 
might  be  ascertained,  and  no  question 
raised  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  children. 
The  present  law  of  Scotland  did  not  meet 
any  of  those  conditions.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland  one  mode  of  marriage  was  re- 
cognised, which  was  very  ordinarily  adopt- 
ed and  very  laudable.  Marriages  might 
be  celebrated  in  the  church  or  other  place 
by  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman;  but,  for 
all  civil  purposes,  there  might  be  a  marriage 
contracted  in  Scotland  by  a  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  parties  that  they  were  mar- 
ried;  there  might  be  a  valid  marriage  by 
a  promise  of  completion  de  futuro ;  there 
might  be  a  valid  marriage  by  cohabitation 
and  custom.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  was  to  place  the  woman  in 
a  degrading  situation ;  it  was  most  unjust 
to  her ;  the  law  operated  disadvanta- 
geously  for  all  parties,  for  nobody  who 
had  lived  a  short  time  in  Scotland  could 
know  whether  he  was  married  or  not. 
Their  Lordships  must  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  Gretna-grecn  marriages;  but  it  was 
not  only  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna-green 
who  operated  as  a  priest  of  Hymen;  for 
all  along  the  border  there  were  a  set  of 
functionaries  who  carried  on  a  very  thriv 
ing  trade  in  that  line.  The  hierophant  of 
Gretna-green,  he  understood,  had  declared 
before  his  death,  that  he  had  united  in  his 
time  30,000  couples.  He  believed  many 
of  those  who  went  to  Gretna-green  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  feeling  of  fun,  and  in  their 
ecstasies  never  considered  that  the  cere- 
mony was  binding  upon  them,  but  merely 
as  a  joke,  and  thought,  when  the  year  came 
round,  they  might  make  the  same  excur- 
sion in  company  with  a  new  partner.  This 
Bill  would  enact  that  marriage  should  only 
be  valid  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  a 
religious  ceremony  performed  before  the 
clergyman,  or  by  the  parties  appearing  be- 
fore a  public  officer,  and  signing  with  their 
names  a  public  document,  attesting  that 
they  were  man  and  wife,  which  should  be 


preserved  in  evidence.  The  measure  thus 
proceeded  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Marriage  Act  of  1836,  which  had  operated 
most  beneficially.  In  England  a  marriage 
might  now  be  constituted  before  either  a 
clergyman  or  a  magistrate.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  facility  of  going 
before  the  magistrate  had  not  in  very 
many  instances  been  taken  advantage  of, 
for  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
marriage  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman ;  and  he  believed  that  in  Scot- 
land, in  like  manner,  marriages  would  al- 
most always  be  celebrated  before  the  pas- 
tor of  the  parish.  The  publication  of 
banns  would  not  be  required  under  this 
Bill,  but  there  were  provisions  to  effect 
the  same  object ;  all  that  it  was  proposed 
to  require  was  that  there  should  be  either 
proclamation  of  banns,  or  that  due  notice 
of  the  marriage  should  be  given  to  the 
registrar,  which  would  effect  all  the  pur- 
poses of  banns.  It  had  been  said  that 
this  Bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  establish 
clandestine  marriages  in  Scotland.  He 
owned  it  was  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment he  had  heard  that  allegation.  At 
present  indeed,  in  Scotland,  persons  might 
be  made  man  and  wife  by  what  was  in  faot 
a  clandestine  marriage,  or  little  better  than 
no  marriage  at  all ;  but  hereafter,  all  per- 
sons contracting  marriage  must  go  before 
a  clergyman  in  orders,  or  a  magistrate. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  contended  that  there  had  been 
no  complaints  of  the  present  law ;  but  ^ 
upon  such  a  subject  could  you  expect  any  ? 
A  great  many  petitions,  it  was  true,  had 
been  presented  against  the  Bill,  but  this 
arose  from  a  misunderstanding,  as  there 
was  a  clause  originally  placed  in  it,  of  dis' 
qualifying  schoolmasters  from  being  regis- 
trars. The  moment  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
saw  that  clause,  it  was  expunged.  That 
clause  did  not  appear  now;  it  had  been 
erroneously  thought  to  be  directed  against 
the  Established  Church,  for  which  he 
(Lord  Campbell)  had  the  greatest  respect: 
hence  the  petitions.  A  Select  Committee 
had  last  Session  examined  the  Bill,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  noble  Lords  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  who  were  connected 
with  Scotland,  and  the  opposition  had  now 
very  much  subsided.  There  was  another 
Bill  respecting  registration,  for  which  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  had  called,  and  to 
which  he  believed  the  noble  Earl  did  not 
intend  to  offer  any  opposition;  that  also 
stood  for  a  second  reading. 
The  Eabl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  not- 
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witl|stapdiog  the  reasons  offered  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  for  tbe  Bills  of 
which  he  had  moved  the  second  reading, 
he  regretted  that  he  must  venture  to  state 
some  objection  to  that  affecting  the  consti- 
tution of  marriage;  to  the  Registration  Bill 
)ie  did  not  intend  to  offer  any.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  former  Bill  did  not  arise  n*om 
any  blind  admiration  of  the  law  now  exist- 
ing, nor  from  any  unwillingness  to  agree  to 
large  and  sweeping  amendments  of  tbe  law 
where  these  were  necessary.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  perhaps  recollect 
that  last  Session  he  had  given  nis  humble 
and  zealous  support  to  a  measure  for  carry- 
ing through  large  alterations  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  His  opposition  to  the  present 
measure  arose  entirely  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  uncalled  for,  that  it  was  most 
impolitic,  and  he  thought  likely  to  be  very 
injurious  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  Every- 
body must  admit  that  a  complete  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  was 
highly  desirable.  At  the  same  time  the 
a^antages  of  such  a  system  might  be 
over-rated — we  might  pay  too  dearly  for 
them ;  but  at  all  events  he  must  complain 
that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  of  the 
country  affecting  marriages  should  be 
made,  as  a  means  of  per^cting  the  sys- 
tem of  registration.  If  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  thought  the  marriage  law  in 
Scotland  so  defective  as  he  stated,  let  him, 
quite  irrespectively  of  registration,  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  improving  it.  But  to  take 
this  Bill  by  way  of  perfecting  a  Registra- 
tion Bill  appeared  to  him  quite  preposterous. 
The  case  was  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of 
the  alteration  of  the  marriage  law  in  Eng- 
land some  years  back.  The  alteration  ef- 
fected in  this  country  by  the  registration  of 
marriages  arose  from  the  intolerable  griev- 
ance arising  from  Lord  Uardwicko's  mar- 
riage law,  by  which  Dissenters  were  so 
much  aggrieved  that  it  was  thought  right 
to  relievo  them  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  the  Established  Church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  marriage.  In  Scotland, 
nothing  of  that  kind  existed.  The  person 
was  married  by  the  minister  of  the  religious 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  to  establish  any  court  of  regis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  constituting  mar- 
riage. Clandestine  marriages  were  ex- 
tremely few;  and  the  worst  that  could 
happen  from  passing  a  Registration  Bill, 
with  the  existing  law  of  marriage  in  Scot- 
land, would  only  be,  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  registration  would  be  imperfect 
where  clandestine  marriages  were  in  ques- 


tion. Who  had  ever  asked  for  the  me^ 
sure  ?  Where  were  the  complaints  agf^inst 
the  existing  law  ?  Certainly  two  or  three 
learned  Lords  in  that  House  had  urged 
some;  but,  with  great  deference  to  them* 
he  begged  to  say  that  the  united  opiaion  of 
the  country,  repeatedly  pronounced  for  two 
years  consecutively,  in  a  multitude  of  peti- 
tions against  the  proposition,  whilst  Uiere 
were  none  in  its  favour,  deserved  some 
attention  on  a  question  which  affected 
the  social  condition  of  every  man.  The 
existing  law  had  worked  well  in  Scot* 
land.  For  centuries  no  complaint  had 
been  made  against  it;  and  under  its 
operation  the  people  would  bear  compari- 
son with  any  of  their  neighbours  upon  all 
moral  and  religious  qudifications.  For 
these  reasons,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
concurre4  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  If  it 
so  happened  that  offences  against  the  exist- 
ing law  were  extensive,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
counteract  them ;  but  the  fact  was,  they 
were  extremely  restricted,  so  much  so  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country  upon  such  a 
subject  deserved  to  be  respected,  ^e 
would  remind  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
of  the  terms  of  the  18th  Article  of  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Scotland.  It  was  there 
specially  engaged,  that  laws  affecting  civil 
public  right,  policy,  and  civil  govern- 
ment, might  'be  made  the  same  in  aU 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom ;  but  ^at 
laws  concerning  private  rights  should  only 
be  altered  for  the  evident  utility  of  the 
subject  within  Scotland.  He  must  sayi 
upon  the  principle  of  this  Article,  that 
some  further  proof  was  required  of  this 
measure  being  for  the  utility  of  the 
subject  in  Scotland,  than  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord» 
after  the  almost  innumerable  petitions  that 
had  been  presented  against  it.  He  en- 
treated the  House  to  consider  that  they 
were  not  legislating  for  persons  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  influenced  by  th0 
same  opinions  and  prejudices,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  They  were  legislating 
for  a  country  under  an  entirely  differeut 
system  of  law;  for  a  people  whose  feelings 
and  prejudices  wero  altogether  at  variance 
with  their  own;  and  to  which,  nevertheless^ 
it  was  their  duty  to  give  every  attention. 
The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Scotland  was 
the  foundation  of  the  law  of  all  civilised 
Europe;  the  law  from  which  this  country 
was  continually  borrowing,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  its  own  more  perfect;  and  it 
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w^8  one  desenring  the  highest  respect  and 
honour.  But  the  Bill  before  the  House 
imposed  restraints  upon  the  celebration  of 
marriage  in  Scotland  which  that  law  did 
not  recognise.  It  was  essential  to  the 
happiness  and  morality  qf  the  country  that 
marriage  phould  be  n^ade  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. In  England  marriage  was  consider- 
ed to  be  indissoluble.  He  did  not  enter 
into  the  question  whether  that  principle  was 
right  or  wrong;  but  he  must  say  that  the 
practice  was  entirely  at  vaiiance  with  the 

5rincip}e.  Every  Session  marriages  were 
issolved,  not  only  by  an  exceptional  and 
legislative  proceeding,  but  by  a  judicial 
Aot ;  and  any  person  coming  to  that 
House  for  a  divorce,  upon  proof  of  his  wife^s 
adultery,  obtained  it  ea:  dehito  jtutiticp,  A 
man  in  such  circumstances  would  be 
treated  with  the  height  of  injustice  if 
their  Lordships  did  not  grant  him  a  di- 
vorce from  that  marriage  which  they  said 
was  indissoluble.  Yet  what  wi^s  more  in- 
consistent? He  knew  that  in  this  country 
marriage  was  not  considered  a  sacrament 
The  only  rational  explanation  of  marriage 
ever  having  been  considered  indissoluble  in 
]E!ngland  was,  that  it  was  held  as  a  sac- 
rament by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  indissoluble.  But  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  mar- 
riages could  be  dissolved,  although  no  eccle- 
siastical court  now  existed  by  which  such 
dissolution  could  be  pronounced.  The  fact 
of  marriage  being  considered  a  sacrament 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  arose,  he 
believed,  from  a  mistake  in  the  translation 
of  the  words  of  Scripture :  the  words 
which  ought  to  have  been  translated, 
**  this  is  a  great  mystery,"  being  given  in 
the  Vulgate,  "  this  is  a  great  sacrament," 
England,  however,  was  the  only  Protes- 
tant country  in  Europe  in  which  marriage 
was  held  indissoluble.  The  law  of  Scot- 
land, in  this  respect,  which  he  trusted  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  alter,  for  it  was  preferable  to 
the  supposed  indissolubility  professed  in 
England,  permitted  only  two  causes  for 
divorce — namely,  adultery  and  wilful  de- 
sertion for  the  length  of  four  years.  Be- 
lieving it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
morality  of  the  country  that  marriage 
should  be  easy,  he  also  thought  it  of  equal 
importance  that  divorce  should  be  diffi- 
cult ;  and  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  that 
respect,  stood  upon  a  most  rational  and 
safe  foundation.  Marriage,  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  was  a  civil  contract,  the  es- 
penoe  and  whole  character  of  which  de- 


pended upon  mutual  consent.  This  was  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  civil  and  the  canon  law, 
consetisus  facxt  mairixm'Mum,  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  proof  of  that  consent 
should  be  different  from  the  evidence  af- 
forded in  any  other  civil  contract.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  referred  to  the 
other  irregular  modes  of  marriage,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  equally  valid  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Scotland.  The  first  of 
these  was  marriage  according  to  written 
promise,  followed  by  intercourse.  Tbi9» 
be  it  remembered,  was  acknowledged  as  ft 
binding  contract  in  every  civilised  country. 
It  might  be  proved  by  the  writing  of  the 
man,  or  by  oath.  Then,  why  should  fk 
man  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  |k 
fraud,  and  abandon  the  woman  whqm  he 
had  contracted  to  marry  ?  He  contended 
that  the  present  laws  and  customs  of  mar- 
riage in  Scotland,  so  far  from  having  a 
demoralising  effect,  tended  materially  to 
promote  good  morab  in  that  country.  The 
crime  of  seduction  was  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  Scotland ;  but  in  England,  where 
a  promise  of  marriage  did  not  constitute  in 
any  practical  sense  a  marriage  contrao$» 
the  cases  of  seduction  were  innumerable* 
or,  at  lef^st,  they  enormously  exceeded  the 
proportion  of  similar  cases  in  Scotland, 
proving  that  this  law  was  ^  protection  to 
females.  He  knew  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  say,  that  by  it  many  men  had 
been  entrapped  by  artful  and  designing 
women.  He  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
cases  of  that  sort  occasionally  occurred; 
but  he  maintained,  that  for  one  man  en- 
trapped by  an  artful  woman,  hundreds  of 
women  were  mined  by  artful  men.  It  was 
for  the  female  that  the  interests  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  House  ought  to  be  c4led 
forth,  and  not  exclusively  for  the  protection 
of  men,  who  were  so  much  better  able  to 
protect  themselves.  For  these  reasons  he 
saw  no  ground  why  this  mode  of  contract 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
same  with  a  declaration  before  witnesses. 
Where  a  mutual  declaration  was  made  be- 
fore witnesses,  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  admitted  as  proof  of 
a  consent  having  been  given,  as  well  as  a 
written  promise.  So  also  with  marriages 
by  repute.  No  length  of  cohabitation  would 
constitute  a  marriage  by  repute,  if  any- 
thing  appeared  by  which  it  was  shown  the 
parties  did  not  intend  to  contract  marriage. 
No  doubt  cohabitation  wos  primd  f(tci0 
evidence  of  such  an  intention,  but  twenty 
years  living  together  would  not  necessarily 
constitute  it,  if  there  was  evidence  of  snoh 
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not  being  the  intention;  whilst  six  months 
was  sufficient  if  it  were  proved  that  mutual 
consent  had  been  given.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  some  provision  to  define  the 
legal  effect  of  cohabitation;  but  as  to  say- 
ing that  a  man  could  not  tell  whether  he 
was  married  or  not,  such  a  case  was  im- 
possible; because  if  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  cohabitation  was  the  effect  of  mutual 
consent,  repute  would  constitute  marriage. 
However,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  while  he  was  unwilling  to  disturb  tlie 
present  methods  of  marriage  in  Scotland, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  agree  to  any  mea- 
sure to  prevent  the  law  of  Scotland  from 
being  abused  by  being  made  subsidiary  to 
the  purposes  of  natives  of  England  who 
might  desire  to  repair  to  that  country  in 
order  to  evade  the  law  of  England.  To 
such  a  measure  he  could  have  no  objection; 
for,  although  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  law,  they 
had  no  desire  to  extend  it  elsewhere.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  had 
failed  to  make  out  a  case  to  show  that  the 
present  Bill  was  required.  To  the  Regis- 
tration Bill  he  had  no  objection  whatsoever, 
but  he  thought  the  Marriage  Bill  would  im- 
pose restraints  which  would  be  inconvenient 
and  burdensome  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  As  the  system  of  compulsory 
registration  was  now  in  Scotland,  it  might 
be  well  to  see  how  it  worked  before  they 
ventured  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  mar- 
riage. If  they  found  that  the  Registration 
Bill  worked  well,  he  should  not  be  disposed 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  any  measure 
which  it  might  be  deemed  judicious  here- 
after to  introduce  to  remedy  any  imperfec- 
tions that  might  be  proved  to  exist  in  the 
present  marriage  system.  The  Bill  before 
the  House,  however,  provided  that  mar- 
riage should  only  be  solemnised  in  one  or 
other  of  two  ways  in  Scotland,  and  to  that 
provision  he  could  not  consent. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  expressed  his  cor- 
dial approval  of  the  Bill,  but  regretted 
that  its  ill-assorted  marriage  with  the  Re- 
gistration Bill  had  led  to  this  result,  as  in 
other  unions,  that  the  objections  which 
were  thought  to  prevail  against  the  one 
measure,  had  been  communicated  to  the 
other.  The  impression  appeared  to  have 
gone  abroad  that  the  Marriage  Bill  had 
been  brought  in  to  complete  the  Registra- 
tion Bill;  but  the  very  reverse  was  the 
fact.  It  was  the  Registration  Bill  that 
was  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  Mar- 
riage Bill.     The  Scottish  law  in  the  ab- 


stract was  a  good  one,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less open  to  objections  which  he  trusted 
the  present  measure  would  be  efficient  to 
remove.  The  Bill  would  be  decidedly  salu- 
tary in  this  respect,  that  it  would  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  clandestine 
marriages,  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ill-considered  and  mischievous.  There  were 
many  persons  in  Scotland  who  were  in 
utter  ignorance  as  to  whether  they  were 
married  or  not — who  could  not  tell  whether 
they  were  free  to  marry  again,  or  whether 
they  might  not  be  liable  to  indictment  for 
bigamy.  It  was,  in  fact,  sometimes  a 
most  difficult  thing,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
for  a  man  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
married  or  single.  Some  of  the  most  per- 
plexing and  intricate  cases  that  had  ever 
been  presented  for  adjudication  at  the  bar 
of  that  House,  were  those  in  which  the 
question  was  raised,  whether  A.  B.  was 
married  to  0.  D.  It  was  acknowledged 
all  over  Europe  that  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage was  a  civil  contract,  and  even  the 
Council  of  Trent  did  not  render  it  impera- 
tive that  a  priest  should  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony. In  France,  although  the  nuptials 
were  performed  with  all  the  ceremonious 
splendour  of  the  Roman  ritual  and  mass — 
or  even  high  mass  might  be  celebrated  on 
the  occasion — the  marriage  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  worth  anything  unless  it  was 
attested  before  a  notary  or  magistrate,  be- 
cause it  was  the  civil  contract  that  consti- 
tuted the  maiTiage.  The  disputes  as  to 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  which  were  con- 
tinually arising  in  this  country,  because  of 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  marriage  law, 
were  numerous  and  most  perplexing.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  doubts  upon  the  ques- 
tion. If  a  man  went  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  claim  personal  property,  he 
was  declared  to  be  legitimate;  but  if  he 
went  into  the  Queen's  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  to  lay  claim  to  lands  by  the  process 
of  ejectment,  he  was  declared  to  be  a  bas- 
tard :  if,  however,  he  went  back  to  Chan- 
cery, then  he  became  legitimate  again. 
He  entirely  concurred  with  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  spoken  last  in  the  opinion  that  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  marriage  contract  should 
have  a  heavenly  sanction,  and  that  it 
should  be  celebrated  with  solemnity.  He 
cordially  responded  to  the  sentiment 

"  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodiu;" 

and  it  was  because  he  believed  this  Bill 
would  promote  so  desirable  an  end,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  give  it  his  warm  support* 
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The  noble  Earl  thought  it  was  a  hardship 
that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  instead  of 
being  married  at  once;  but^it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  measure  gave  him 
a  little  time  to  consider;  and  surely  that 
was  desirable  when  there  was  a  question 
of  engaging  it.  the  most  solemn  and  re- 
sponsible of  all  earthly  compacts.  No 
other  measure  except  that  now  under  con- 
sideration had  been  suggested  to  remedy 
evils  which  he  believed  to  be  most  serious; 
and  he,  therefore,  should  not  hesitate  to 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN,  in  explana- 
tion, remarked,  that  any  one  who  should 
judge  of  the  results  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  of  marriage  in  Scotland  from  the 
speech  which  had  been  just  delivered  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  might  be  in- 
duced to  imagine  that  the  greater  portion 
of  their  Lordships'  time  was  passed  in 
hearing  and  determining  upon  appeab  from 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  Scotland  on  cases 
of  contested  marriages  and  descent,  on 
account  of  being  clandestinely  or  illegally 
celebrated,  and  so  on.  Now,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen)  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
calling  for  returns  from  the  Courts  of  Ses- 
sion, touching  the  results  of  all  such  pro- 
ceedings as  those  during  the  last  eighteen 
years.  And  from  these  documents  it  ap- 
peared that,  in  all  that  period,  and  since 
the  extinction  of  the  old  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ancient  consistorial  courts  in  such 
questions,  104  cases  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  of  which  sixty-eight  had  been 
followed  up  to  judgment ;  of  these  only  six 
such  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Session 
had  been  prosecuted  to  that  House;  and  of 
those  six,  in  one  only  had  the  sentence  of 
the  court  below  been  reversed. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  begged  to  explain, 
for  the  further  information  of  noble  Lords, 
that  of  the  104  cases  alluded  to,  the  mar- 
riages in  thirty-four  had  been  declared  to 
be  valid;  in  thirty-seven,  sentence  had  es- 
tablished their  invalidity;  and  the  other 
cases  were  left  in  such  a  position  as  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  it  would  never  be 
found  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
marriages  in  dispute  were  good  or  bad. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  signified  his 
intention  to  give  the  Bill  his  cordial  sup- 
port. It  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the 
Marriage  Bill  had  been  brought  in  to  com- 
plete ^e  Registration  Bill :  it  was  only 
true  that  they  had  been  introduced  coin- 
cidentally  or  contemporaneously,  and  the 
noble  Earl  seemed  to  have  some  objection 
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to  the  measure  now  under  discussion  on 
that  account.  But  he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
would  entreat  noble  Lords  to  judge  of 
the  important  measure  which  they  were 
now  considering  on  its  own  merits,  and 
without  reference  to  any  other  Bill.  If  he 
understood  aright  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
opposed  the  measure,  his  principal  objec- 
tion to  it  was  that  it  tended  to  limit  in  a 
dangerous  degree  the  existing  facilities  to 
contract  marriage;  but  he  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  did  not  believe  it  would  have  any 
such  operation.  He  begged  to  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  Under  the  existing  law,  in  Scot- 
land, marriages  were  legal  if  performed 
before  a  clergyman;  but  there  were  also 
several  irregular  modes  of  contracting 
matrimony,  which  were  likewise  legal. 
The  present  Bill  purposed  to  recognise  all 
marriages  performea  before  ministers  of 
religion  of  all  denominations  whatsoever, 
and,  in  addition,  it  contemplated  that  those 
few  persons  who  might  have  an  objection 
to  be  married  before  a  clergyman  might  be 
married,  if  they  preferred,  before  a  secular 
functionary,  who  was  to  be  called  a  regis- 
trar. He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  could  entertain 
grave  objections  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  measure,  for  the  Bill  provided  every 
facility  for  marriages  which  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  proved.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  consent  was  the  principal 
element  of  the  marriage  contract;  but  as- 
suredly it  ought  to  be  a  consent,  not  given 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  but  a  consent  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  and  which 
might  be  avowed  freely  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  more  especially  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  the  propriety  of  the  contract.  He 
trusted  that  there  would  be  no  misappre* 
hension  in  Scotland  as  to  the  true  object 
of  this  measure.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  people  of  Scotland.  They 
were  a  people  of  high  moral  feeling,  and 
were  usually  married  with  consent  of  all 
concerned,  and  by  a  minister  of  religion. 
The  present  Bill  would  not  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  for  the  future — on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
encourage  marriages  before  a  clergyman, 
for  it  provided  that  the  fee  to  be  paid  to 
the  registrar  should  be  considerably  larger 
than  that  paid  to  the  clergyman,  and  inns 
there  would  be  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  a 
moral  advantage  in  favour  of  marriage  be- 
fore a  clergyman.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
only  state  that,  bebg  of  opinion  that  the 
2F 
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Bill  was  calculated  to  do  much  good,  and 
not  perceiying  the  force  of  the  objections 
trged  against  it  bj  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
Bite»  he  should  not  hesitate  to  support  the 
measure. 

The  BaIil  of  EGLINTON  regretted 
ihat  a  suggestion  for  the  postponement  of 
this  Bill»  which  he  had  thrown  out  on  a 
former  ereniug,  had  not  been  attended  to. 
To  him)  the  main  objection  to  the  Regis- 
tration Bill  appeared  to  consist  in  the  great 
staff  which  would  be  required  for  its  machi- 
nery. If  he  was  rightly  informed,  this  must 
ismbraoe  some  2^000  registrars  and  other 
officers  in  Scotland,  who  would  be  nomi- 
nated under  this  measure,  and  at  a  very 
heavy  expense  indeed — an  expense  which 
would  be  the  more  felt,  coming  as  it  did  in 
addition  to  the  increased  expenditure  on 
the  poor,  caused  by  the  New  Poor  Law 
Actk  As  for  the  Marriage  Bill,  nothing 
assuredly  could  be  more  reprehensible  in 
prinoi[^e,  or  more  objectionable  in  its  ef- 
^ts,  than  the  law  of  marriage  as  hitherto 
existing  in  Scotland;  and  on  that  account 
he  was  disposed  to  give  every  chance  to 
these  attempts  to  remedy  or  modify  it.  If 
this  Bill  could  have  the  effect  of  driving 
people  away  from  their  clergymen,  he 
Vould  most  certainly  oppose  it;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  attended  with  such 
consequences;  and  though  he  preferred  the 
minister  to  the  registrar,  he  preferred  the 
l:e^strar  to  the  blacksmith. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  \ik  reply,  complained 
that  he  had  been  greatly  misunderstood  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) in  what  he  had  said  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  coUtract.  Now,  all 
he  (Lord  Campbell)  had  contended  for  was 
that  the  contract  of  marriage  ought  to  be 
entered  into  with  great  deliberation,  and 
that  it  should  be  recorded  ¥rith  all  due  care 
and  solemnity,  in  legal  form. 

Bill  read  2^ 

House  a<youmcd  till  To-morrow. 


laOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Jfofuiay,  February  19,  1849. 

MiNUTU.]  New  Mxmbbks  Sworn.— For  Devon  (Southera 
DIVMon),  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  Bart ;  for  Thetford,  Hon. 
Fnncit  BwiBg. 

Public  Bilia— !<>  ComoUdated  Fund  (8.000,00(NL) ;  Of- 
fences (Ireland)  t    Commons'  Indosure  s    Relief  of  Dis- 
tress (Ireland) i    Buckingham  Summer   Assises;    Vloe 
Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland). 
30  and  passed:— Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland). 

^BTiTiowa  pRiSKin-BD.  By  Mr.  Ellice,  ttom  Coventry, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Clergy.- By  Mr.  Osborne,  ftom  the  Parish  of  St. 
Pancras.  Middlesex,  against  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
(Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Ellice.  from  the  aty  of  Coventry, 
for  referring  War  Disputes  to  Arbitntion. 


SOUTHAMPTON  SMALL  TENEMENTS 
RATING  BILL. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time."  Amendment  proposed,  **  To  leavd 
ont  the  word  <  now,'  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  <  upon  this 
day  six  months.'" 

Mr.  COCKBURN  considered  that  this 
Bill  was  a  measure  calculated  to  hare  a 
prejudicial  effect  both  upon  the  Parliamen- 
tary and  the  municipal  franchises.  It  pro- 
posed that  all  tenements  under  10/.  should 
be  rated  in  the  name  of  the  landlord,  and 
not  in  the  name  of  the  tenant,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be,  that  all  the 
municipal  voters  of  that  rating  would  be 
swept  off  the  register.  It  was  said,  no 
doubt,  that  by  this  Bill  occupiers  had  a 
right  to  claim  to  be  rated ;  but  they  all 
knew  that  under  such  circumstances  few 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
He  objected  also  to  the  Bill  as  a  piece  of 
mere  class  legislation,  because  by  it  the 
owners  of  small  properties  were  made  liable 
for  the  rates  of  their  tenants,  while  the 
owners  of  large  and  splendid  houses  were 
allowed  to  escape  altogether.  Further,  it 
was  here  attempted,  by  a  piece  of  mere 
local  agitation,  to  alter  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  which  he  thought  ought  not  to 
be  done  unless  with  the  general  consent  of 
the  inhabitants.  How  far  this  was  ^m 
being  the  case  here,  might  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  that  the  town-council  of  South- 
ampton, by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  to 
nine,  determined  to  give  this  Bill  all  the 
opposition  in  their  power,  while  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary — the 
parish  which  was  likely  to  be  most  affected 
by  this  Bill — the  parishioners  were  almost 
unanimous  against  the  measure.  If  thei^ 
was  any  evil  existing  in  Southampton  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  not  more 
than  at  other  places;  and  if  the  obnoxious 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill — the  ratepaying 
clauses — were  repealed,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  such  a  measure  being  made  genekml 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLCOX  seconded  the  Amende 
ment,  concurring  in  all  the  objections 
stated  by  his  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Cock- 
bum).  The  Bill  had  one  object  in  view, 
whilst  there  was  a  different  one  in  the 
background.  It  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  said,  he  was  very 
sorry  to  see  his  hon.  and  learned  iFriend 
the  Member  for  Southampton  oppose  this 
measure :  the  rates  in  Southampton  ' 
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very  heavy;  there  were  within  the  ancient 
horough  6,000  rated  tenements ;  of  these 
1,800  paid  no  rates  whatever,  and  the 
burden  fell  consequently  upon  the  remain- 
ing 4,200.  What  was  proposed  by  the 
present  Bill?  It  was,  that  where  the 
rates  had  not  heretofore  been  paid  by  the 
occupiers  of  very  poor  tenements,  they 
should  now  have  the  power,  if  thev  did 
pay,  to  deduct  it  from  their  landlords' 
rents;  or,  if  they  did  not  pay,  that  then 
the  owner  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
them.  A  number  of  pauper  tenements 
had  been  built  on  speculation  in  the  town, 
which  were  let  to  Irishmen,  or  persons 
who  had  scarcely  any  property :  these  per^ 
sons  skulked  away  from  their  holdings  be- 
fore the  rates  were  due,  and  nothing  could 
be  got  from  them,  while  the  owners  were 
making  from  10  to  12  per  cent  on  their 
money.  It  was  said,  that  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton  were  op- 
posed to  the  Bill.  What  was  the  fact  ? 
The  Bill  had  been  discussed  in  every  vestry 
in  the  town,  and  at  every  vestry  meeting 
it  had  been  supported.  It  was  true  there 
was  a  majority  of  the  town-council  against 
the  measure,  because  they  were  for  the 
most  part  the  owners  of  these  poor  houses 
which  were  now  proposed  to  be  rated.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  also  de- 
signated this  measure  as  a  piece  of  partial 
legislation.  Now  he  could  state  that  the 
principle  of  this  Bill  had  been  adopted  in 
several  other  towns,  and  had  been  found 
to  work  admirably  well.  His  hon.  Friend 
near  him  (Mr.  Godson)  had  last  vear  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  for  the  borough  of 
Kidderminster,  and  there  were  fourteen 
other  towns  which  had  Bills  of  the  same 
character,  and  they  were  found  to  work 
admirably  well.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces he  trusted  the  House  would  agree  to 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  COMPTON  said,  he  knew  several 
individuals  possessed  of  twelve,  others 
eight,  six,  or  four  of  these  houses,  which 
at  present  were  all  exempted  from  rates. 
Those  facts  showed  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  law. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton said  that  this  Bill  would  prove  a 
great  hardship  to  the  poor.  He  thought 
it  would  be  the  very  opposite;  as  it  would, 
by  bringing  in  this  new  class  of  rate- 
payers, relieve  those  who  were  only  a  little 
way  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  and 
who  now  felt  the  pressure  of  the  poor- 
rates  very  severely. 

Mb.  p.  SCROPE  suggested  the  sot- 


pensioa  of  this  and  other  Bills  of  a  similar 
nature,  until  Parliament  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  general 
principle.  There  were  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  persons  in  the  country  excused  at 
this  moment  from  rates  by  reason  of  their 
poverty;  and  it  would  be  too  hard  if  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  should  be 
the  means  of  including  these  persons. 

Mr.  HUME  sud,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  the  poor-rates  fell  very  heavily  on 
small  proprietors.  Parliament  ought  to 
hold  out,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  in* 
ducements  to  those  poorer  classes  to  pay 
the  rates,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  franchise.  The  area  of  representa* 
tion  ought  to  be  increased,  not  diminished. 
On  that  ground  he  submitted  that  this 
mode  of  legislating  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  any  particular  party  was  bad*  They 
ought  not  to  take  away  from  the  poor  man 
any  inducement  to  pay  his  rate. 

Mr.  godson  said,  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Strpud  was  equally 
good  in  1831 ;  but  the  Government  brought 
in  no  general  measure  on  the  subject.  The 
principle  worked  well  in  Kidderminster  ( 
and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  that  it  extended,  rather  than 
abridged,  the  franchise.  The  Kiddermin- 
ster  Bill  reserved  the  rights  of  the  oce«» 
pant  in  that'  respect,  at  the  same  time 
compelling  the  landlord  to  pay  the  rates* 
In  that  borough  1,370^.  more,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  poor-rate,  was  collected  now 
in  that  borough,  than  before  the  passing  of 
the  measure;  all  classes  being,  theretore, 
relieved  to  that  extent.  As  a  matter  of 
justice  to  all  parties,  he  thought  the  BiH 
before  the  House  should  be  passed.  The 
principle  had  worked  so  well  in  the  borough 
of  Kidderminster,  that  there  was  now  a 
Bill  before  Parliament  to  apply  its  provi^ 
sions  to  the  whole  union. 

Mr.  HENLEY  agreed  that  if  all  parties 
in  the  town  were  willing  to  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sprt,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  accommodated; 
but  where  there  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  a  town,  he  could  not  but  regard  this 
as  one  of  a  series  of  steps  by  which  the 
Legislature  sought  to  deprive  the  poor 
man  of  the  humane  provision,  that)  as  a 
poor  man,  he  should  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  poor-rates.  The  law  of  Eaff- 
land  at  present  was,  that  the  rate  was  eol- 
lected  from  the  occupier :  there  must  be  a 
beneficial  occupancy.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  shift  it  on  the  property.  How  it  might 
work  at  to  the  franchise  he  knew  not. 
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The  objection  which  he  had  always  taken 
to  Bills  of  this  description,  unless  thej 
were  by  common  consent,  was,  that  you 
deprived  the  poor  man  of  the  advantage 
i^ch  the  humanity  of  the  law  had  con^ 
ferred  upon  him,  that  he  should  not  be 
rated,  if  his  neighbours  agreed  in  vestry 
that  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  his  rates. 

Mr.  SPOONER  denied  that  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  alleged 
that  he  had  seen  the  working  of  a  similar 
measure  in  Birmingham  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  it  had  worked  very  well; 
the  result  had  been  greatly  to  relieve  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  to  in- 
crease the  amount  actually  received  from 
the  rates.  At  present,  parties  realised 
large  rentals  from  numbers  of  small  houses 
in  respect  of  which  no  rates  were  paid; 
but,  in  effect,  the  rent  was  proportionably 
increased. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  there  was  no  clause 
in  the  Bill  to  enable  the  landlord  to  com- 
pound for  the  rate.  The  principle  was  a 
most  dangerous  one,  especially  on  the 
score  of  the  length  to  which  it  was  carried. 
It  would  create  a  most  extensive  disfran- 
chisement, and  therefore  he  should  op- 
pose it. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  64;  Noes 
106 :  Majority  42. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Anmdel  and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blair,  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,J.  C. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Grodson,  R. 
Greene,  T. 
Hencage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heyworth,  L, 


Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Jackson,  W. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langston,J.  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.F. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Masterman,  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  \V. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Rufford.  F. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  II.  K. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Waddington,D. 


Walter,  J. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 


Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Compton,  H.  C. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy.  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby.  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  II.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.P. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  J. 

Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T,  M. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Ifindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Horsman,  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 


Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lushington,  C. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rich,  H. 

RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Soholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Simeon,  Lord 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.Su'  W. 
Stansfleld.  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TufheU,  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Williams,  J. 
WUlyams.  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Cockburn,  A.  J.  £. 
Willcox,B.M. 


Words  added  :  Main  question,  as  amend- 
ed, put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

EMIGRATION. 
Mr.  SCOTT  rose  to  ask  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  ColoDies  the  ques- 
tious  of  which  he  had  given  notice  relative 
to  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies. 
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His  reason  for  doing  so  was,  because,  as 
was  well  known  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Australian  colonies  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  the  whole  cost  of  convey- 
ing emigrants  from  this  country,  while  now 
they  proposed  paying  only  half,  and  get- 
ting the  same  number;  and  they  found 
multitudes  of  persons  and  parishes  ready 
to  come  into  these  terms,  and  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  population,  by  paying  half 
the  passage,  instead  of  keeping  them  at 
home  at  a  greater  cost.  This  was  what 
was  called  assisted  emigration,  and  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Now, 
if  he  was  correctly  informed,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  was,  1,000  forms  for  free  pas- 
sages, equal  to  3,000  persons,  and  at  the 
rate  of  10^.  per  head,  had  been  sent  down 
to  Dorsetshire,  thereby  saddling  the  colo- 
nies with  the  burden  of  30,000{.  for  the 
conveyance  of  3,000  instead  of  6,000  per- 
sons, who  might  have  gone  under  the  as- 
sisted mode,  and  depriving  3,000  of  the 
benefits  they  sought,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  applications  for  assisted  passages 
were  so  numerous,  that  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth  of  those  emigrants  who  have 
been  accepted  on  payment  have  to  wait, 
while  those  who  paid  nothing  were  to  go 
directly.  He  understood  that  they  were 
not  all  exactly  free  passages,  for  that 
Dorset  and  Wilts  were  filled  with  families 
ineligible  by  reason  of  their  numbers, 
and  who  were  allowed  to  pass  on  pay- 
ment of  the  excess.  He  wished  to  know 
if  that  were  true,  and  therefore  asked — 
1.  How  many  free  passages  to  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  it  is  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Ofiice  to  give  to 
Dorset  and  Wilts  ?  2.  Whether  it  is  in- 
tended  to  do  the  same  in  other,  and 
what  counties  ?  3.  How  much  these  free 
passages  will  (at  the  average  cost  per 
head  of  each  statute  adult)  cost  the  co- 
lony to  which  they  go?  4.  How  many 
more  emigrants  might  have  gone  if  the 
grant  had  been  made  to  assisted  instead 
of  free  passengers?  5.  Whether  it  is 
intended  that  they  should  have  the  pre- 
ference over  previous  applicants  for  as- 
sisted passages,  and  sail  shortly,  while 
these  latter  are  detained  !  6.  The  amount 
of  colonial  funds  at  present  available  for 
emigration  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  replied,  that  with  regard 
to  the  first  question,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Office  to  give  to  any 
person  whomsoever  any  preference.  The 
same  boons  would  be  given  to  all.  But 
very  recently  two  ships  were  taken  up  for 


Sydney.  They  were  to  take  in  emigrants 
at  Plymouth,  but  very  few  emigrants  were 
found  ready  to  go.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Emigration  Commissioners 
filled  up  the  complements  with  persons 
from  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  who  were 
ready.  But  that  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
general  rule.  The  second  question  was 
answered  by  the  reply  he  had  given  to  the 
first.  With  regard  to  the  third,  the  cost 
would  be  about  fourteen  guineas  each. 
As  to  the  fourth,  it  would  of  course  be 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  con* 
jecture  even  as  to  the  number  who  might 
have  gone,  if  the  grant  had  been  made  to 
assist^  instead  of  &ee  passengers.  As  to 
the  fifth,  he  had  already  stated  that  no 
preference  would  be  given,  nor  was  any 
preference  intended  to  be  given.  With 
regard  to  the  last  Question,  as  to  the  funds, 
there  were  50,000^  available  at  present, 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration.  And  un- 
less some  further  remittances  should  take 
place  from  the  colonies,  that  was  the  en- 
tire of  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  SCOTT  :  But  there  has  been  pre- 
ference. One-fourth  of  the  assisted  pas- 
sengers are  now  waiting.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  these  two  counties  are  to  have  the 
50,0002. ,  to  the  exclusion  of  England  and 
Scotland?  If  1,000  forms,  representing 
3,000  persons,  had  been  sent  to  Dorset  and 
Wilts,  that  would  be  just  42,0002.,  and 
would  leave  only  8,0002.  of  the  remaining 
fund  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. He  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 
This  was  the  more  desirable,  as  it  might 
remove  any  suspicion  that  the  arrange* 
ments  of  Government  were  made  with  a 
view  to  clear  the  estates  of  certain  Gen- 
tlemen at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
England. 

Mr.  ha  WES  would  make  inquiry  if 
there  was  any  correspondence.  He  wish- 
ed, however,  to  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  no  favour  had  been  shown  to  any 
particular  parties. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PAELIAMENT. 

Mr.  GREENE  wished  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex (Mr.  Osborne),  respecting  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  (Mr.  Greene) 
had  stated,  that  some  additional  expenses 
had  been  incurred  at  the  instance  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests;  and  that  he  had  seen 
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a  return  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioners  for  building  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  inserted  in  it.  He  (Mr. 
Greene)  had  since  been  informed  by  the 
noble  Earl  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  that  no  such  additional 
expense  had  been  contracted  for  or  paid  for 
by  that  department. 

HABEAS    CORPUS    SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND)    BILL. 

Order  for  the  Third  Reading  read.  Mo- 
tion made  and  Question  proposed,  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  Third  Time." 
Amendment  proposed,  **  To  leave  out  the 
word  *  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *  upon  this  day  six 
months.*'* 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Aylesbury 
(Lord  Nugent)  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  an  Amendment  after  the 
third  reading,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would 
not  trouble  the  House  yrith  two  debates  in 
one  night  on  this  Bill,  but  would  be  con- 
tent with  one  debate  upon  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord, 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  allow  this  Bill  to  proceed  to  a 
third  reading  without  giving  the  Motion 
every  opposition  in  his  power.  If  hon. 
Members  acknowledged  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  they  would  liot  be  in  a  position  to 
support  the  Amendment.  Among  other 
hon.  Members,  he  found  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  gave  as 
a  reason  for  supporting  this  Bill,  that  the 
Government  would  eventually  be  compelled 
to  introduce  some  remedial  measures  for 
Ireland;  and,  according  to  his  characteris- 
tic consistency,  the  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
clared his  belief  that  that  Government, 
who  had  made  so  many  fair  promises,  and 
had  broken  them,  would  now  perform 
them.  Those  who  supported  the  present 
supporters  of  this  measure  affected  to  con- 
demn the  practice  of  yielding  to  a  pressure 
from  without.  But  who,  he  would  ask, 
had  so  practically  displayed  that  feeling  as 
the  men  who  were  now  in  power  ?  Expe- 
rience had  shown  that  whenever  remedial 
measures  for  Ireland  were  suggested,  there 
was  always  some  difficulty  to  contend  with 
in  that  House;  but  when  coercive  measures 
were  proposed,  there  then  appeared  a 
general  concurrence  in  any  attempt  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Thus  when  there  was  a  debate 
ooming  on  upon  the  Southampton  Small 


Tenements  Bill,  there  was  a  very  full 
House ;  but  when  that  discussion  was 
over,  and  the  division  taken  on  such  a 
Bill,  the  House  was  immediately  closed,  as 
if  by  magic.  Was  the  letter  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  the  indictment  upon  which 
the  case  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  tried  ?  The  noble  Earl 
had  stated,  that  when  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  this  Bill,  the  effect 
had  been  to  ensure  tranquillity,  and  had 
excited  universal  joy  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  such  were  the  case,  upon  what 
could  the  noble  Earl  base  his  appeal  to  the 
country  ?  The  noble  Earl  had  been  em- 
phatically addressed,  and  had  received 
from  the  corporation  of  Dublin  the^ost 
fervent  congratulations  upon  the  perfect 
restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  country. 
Every  count,  then,  in  the  indictment  an- 
swered itself.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
said,  that  his  object  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  system  of  agitation  which,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-nine  years,  had  prevented 
the  influx  of  capitfd,  and  had  paralysed 
industry.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somerville), 
whose  whole  argument  was  based  on  a 
quibble  and  juggle,  said  that  the  letter  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  no  re- 
ference to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  agita- 
tion. What  system  of  agitation  had  been 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  regularly  and  syste- 
matically, for  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ? 
[•'Question,  question!  *'and  <*  Time,  time! "] 
He  knew  well  that  the  noble ]jord  at  thehead 
of  the  Government  wished  to  bring  on  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  to-night;  and  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  doubtless  anxious 
that  the  present  discussion  should  be 
brought  to  a  close.  [Loud  cries  of 
**  Hear  !  "]  These  cheers,  then,  showed 
him  that  more  importance  was  attached  by 
the  House  to  the  Jewish  question  than  to 
the  Irish  question.  But  Ministers  had 
always  either  made  Ireland  their  battle- 
field, or  neglected  and  misgoverned  her. 
He  recollected  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  in- 
troducing the  Jewish  measure  last  year, 
had  asked,  why  not  admit  to  the  House 
those  who  bore  the  burdens  of  the  country  ? 
why  should  not  those  who  bore  those  bur- 
dens have  a  portion  of  the  honours  ?  He 
again  asked  the  House  whether  they  were 
going  to  pass  this  Bill  upon  the  indictment 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  which  was  contradic- 
tory in  every  count,  and  answered  itself? 
But  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  take  care, 
as  an  Irishman  having  all  his  life  struggled 
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for  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  that 
no  assault  should  be  made  upon  her  liber- 
ties whilst  he  sat  silent  in  that  House.  If, 
after  the  convulsions  of  March  last — and 
during  the  Chartist  moyemont — the  Go- 
vernment turned  out  200,000  military  and 
**  specials,"  and  placed  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  the  head  of  the  Army,  without 
calling  for  a  suspension  of  the  constitution, 
that  ^t  showed  that  with  the  watchful 
eye  of  Lord  Clarendon  any  danger  could 
have  been  foreseen  and  proceeded  against 
without  this  violation  of  the  constitution, 
especially  where  the  people  were  almost  all 
dying  men.  He  appealed  to  the  right  hen. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  to  whom  the  people 
of  England  and  Ireland  looked  to  remove 
the  evils  of  misgovernment  in  Ireland, 
though  that  right  hen.  Baronet  was  about 
to  vote  in  favour  of  this  measure.  All 
Irish  Members  were  not  chargeable  with 

Proposing  nothing  to  relieve  the  people  of 
reland.  On  whatever  side  of  the  House 
he  had  sat,  he  had  always  opposed  that 
agitation  which  was  capable  of  giving  pa- 
tronage whilst  the  Whigs  were  in  power. 
Why  did  not  the  Government  at  once  turn 
their  mind  upon  the  Irish  landlords  ? 
Why  ?  Because  they  were  afraid  of  them. 
When  the  Government  talked  of  giving  to 
Ireland  remedial  measures,  he  would  ask 
what  those  remedial  measures  were  to  be  ? 
The  laud  was  not  half  cultivated,  and  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be,  not 
only  to  stop  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union;  but  he  would  ask  where,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  would  be  found  the 
man  who  would  dare  to  agitate,  even  for 
his  own  rights,  for  his  own  liberty,  or  even 
for  justice  to  himself?  Not  a  man  in  Ire- 
land would  dare  to  do  so.  And  this  was 
the  people  from  whom  loyalty  was  expected. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  where  the  loyalty  of 
the  landlord  would  be  presently  ?  Where 
would  be  the  loyalty  of  the  Protestant 
landlords  of  the  north,  now  that  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  on  them  an  additional 
tax  ?  It  was  well  to  talk  of  loyalty;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  it  with- 
out doing  justice  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  If  the  Government  wished  to 
preserve  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people, 
they  must  allow  them  to  discuss  those  mea- 
sures which  they  understood  better  than  the 
Government.  He  knew  the  discussion  of 
the  question  was  distasteful  to  those  who 
had  made  up  their  minds,  but  it  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  Bill  as  far  as  he 
could;  and  he  would  ask  those  boD«  Gen- 


tlemen who  had  rejected  the  leadership  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  whether  they  hoped  to  sustain 
their  position  in  the  country  by  their  ao«' 
quiesence  in  Irish  Coercion  Bills.  He  (Mr* 
O'Connor)  would  tell  them  they  would 
come  back  to  the  right  hon.  3aronet: 
when  they  were  at  sea  again  without  a 
helm  or  a  helmsman  they  would  say  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet — **  For  God*s  sake  take 
us  back  again;  we  are  worse  off  than  we 
were  before;  we  see  the  folly  of  our  ways — 
we  have  no  one  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  a 
Government,  and  who  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  those  healing  measures  which  ought  te 
have  followed  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws !  " 
He  asked  every  independent  Member  to 
stand  up  and  oppose  the  present  BiU. 
Would  they  tolerate  such  an  infraction  of 
the  English  constitution  as  to  allow  men, 
without  the  semblance  of  a  charge  against 
them,  and  when  perfect  tranquillity  pro- 
vailed  in  Ireland,  to  be  treated  like  those 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Kilmainham»  and  who,  because  one  of 
them  complained  of  his  treatment  had  been 
removed  from  the  marshglsea  to  the  crimi- 
nal side  of  the  prison  ?  The  noble  l4ord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  waa  going  to 
act  on  the  maxim  of  Robespierre,  and  tp 
control  the  clergy  by  attaching  them  to  the 
State.  But  did  the  noble  Lord  hope  bj 
endowing  the  Catholic  Church  to  complete 
ly  silence  that  revolution  which  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Buller  said  would  be  incipient!^ 
long  as  Mr.  O'Connell  lived,  but  would  ul- 
timately break  out  ?  He  (Mr.  F.  0 *Connor) 
said  it  could  not  be  done,  Let  them  talk 
of  loyalty,  but  if  the  struggle  came  between 
the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  he  would  ratlw 
be  found  dead  among  the  slaves  than  alifo 
among  the  conquering  army.  Did  the 
Government  suppose  that  Americi^  or 
France  would  allow  them  to  tyrannise  over 
Ireland,  whilst  absolute  Governments  were 
extending  their  constitutions  and  giving 
the  people  those  rights  which  they  had  tee 
long  withheld  ?  Let  them  remember  thalt 
Ireland  was  not  Poland.  Ireland  waa 
their  superior,  and  it  would  be  happj  for 
Ireland  if  she  was  under  half  as  humane  % 
despotism  as  Poland.  [A  laugk.]  HoSt 
Gentlemen  might  laugh,  but  he  would  fMd( 
did  they  ever  hear  of  a  million  of  hnmeil 
beings  dying  in  Poland  in  one  year?  The 
Government  would  goad  and  drive  IreUnd 
to  fury.  It  was  true  the  people  of  IrekpA 
wore  weak,  famished,  and  hungered;  hut  it 
was  also  true  that  famished  and  ^uo^ 
men  on  becoming  diaooQtente4  beoewe  we* 
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loyal  men;  and  men  who  were  disloyal 
soon  became  dangerous  men.  He  would 
now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
read  a  few  extracts — [  Cries  o/**  No,  no !  **] 
' — and  then  conclude.  Who  said  *•  No  ? 
Would  the  hon.  Member  who  said  **  no  "  like 
to  read  them  himself  ?  He  could  easily  do 
80,  for  they  were  written  in  a  plain  hand. 
The  extracts  to  which  he  referred  were  the 
opinions  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  Blackstone,  Hallam,  and 
Bolingbroke.  If  '*  no,  no"  meant  that 
these  extracts  were  not  to  be  read,  that 
%ould  not  preyent  him  from  quoting  them ; 
but  if  the  hon.  Member  m^ant  they  should 
be  read  by  the  clerk,  he  was  quite  content. 
The  reading  would  not  occupy  six  minutes. 
[Sir  G.  Grey:  You  have  already  exceeded 
an  hour.]  The  right  hon.  Baronet  remind- 
ed him  that  he  had  already  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  upwards  of  an 
hour.  It  might  be  so;  but  he  had  been 
compelled  to  enter  fully  into  the  question 
in  consequence  of  the  meagre  speech  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  intro- 
duced the  measure.  [The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  then  read  extracts  from  Black- 
stone,  Hallam,  Bolingbroke,  and  from 
Lord  John  Russeirs  Essay  on  the  English 
Constitution,  all  tending  to  show  the 
value  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.]  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  the  greatest  of 
those  laws,  and  afforded  the  best  security 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  which  had 
been  devised;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  was  invented  during  that  reign. 
Dr.  Johnson,  also,  had  declared  that  it 
was  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  that  the 
people  of  this  country  possessed  the  single 
advantage  over  those  of  other  countries. 
When  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  was  in  York 
Castle  himself,  on  a  political  charge,  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  not  con- 
descended to  reply  to  his  communications 
on  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment;  and 
when  he  was  released  and  returned  to  the 
House,  the  noble  Lord  misrepresented  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  his  prose- 
cution. He  would  again  quote  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  English  constitution,  and  ask 
the  House  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  noble  Lord's  reflections  in  his  own 
study,  and  the  sentiments  which  he  now 
uttered  with  respect  to  suspending  the 
liberties  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord, 
communing  with  himself  in  his  study,  had 
declared  that  although  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  fairly  put  in 
force  against  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy, 
it  would  afford  no  remedy  against  some 


thousands  of  discontented  and  unemployed 
workmen.  Would  the  noble  Lord  now  saj 
that  this  measure  was  necessary  for  suppres- 
sing a  few  dangerous  men  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  next,  amid  loud  cries  of 
"time,"  read  an  extract  relative  to  the 
impolicy  of  suspending  the  Act,  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  said  that  if  the  House 
manifested  its  impatience  again,  he  would 
read  one  of  Fox's  speeches  for  them.  He 
reminded  hon.  Members  that  the  reason 
alleged  for  the  suspension  of  the  Act  no 
longer  existed,  the  state  of  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent being  perfectly  tranquil.  He  believed 
the  Whigs  had  done  more  to  violate  the 
constitution,  and  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
people,  than  any  other  party.  They  had 
done  their  best  to  destroy  one  estate  of  the 
realm.  From  1688  to  1788,  there  had 
been  been  a  creation  of  only  86  Peers. 
From  1788  to  1818,  106  Peers  were  ere- 
ated;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
during  the  nine  years  that  the  Whigs  were 
almost  constantly  in  power,  they  had 
created  no  fewer  than  82  Peers  in  order 
to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
hoped  they  would  be  vigorously  opposed  in 
their  present  attempt:  at  all  events,  if 
others  stood  aloof  from  the  contest,  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor),  for  one,  would  take  his 
stand  by  the  side  of  Irish  liberties,  support 
conscientiously  his  own  opinions,  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  justice  and  of  God. 
Believing  the  present  Bill  unconstitutional 
and  unjust,  he  should  give  his  vote  against 
its  passing  into  a  law. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  perhaps  he 
owed  some  apology  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  for 
having  reminded  him  some  twenty  minutes 
ago  that  he  had  then  spoken  an  hour.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appeared  dis- 
pleased at  having  been  informed  that  he 
was  an  hour  on  his  legs;  but  he  had  spoken 
now  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  he 
had  occupied  twenty-five  minutes  after 
saying  he  was  only  going  to  occupy  six 
minutes.  Now,  on  referring  to  the  list 
of  the  minority  on  the  6th  of  February, 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  found  voting  on  the  Motion  for  limit- 
ing the  discussion  to  one  hour.     [Mr.  F, 

0  Connor  :  But  you  voted  against  it,  and 

1  was  anxious  to  take  your  example.]  If 
anything  could  convince  him  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
of  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  addresses 
in  that  House,  it  would  be  the  speech  thej 
had  just  heard;  because  if  all  the  extrane- 
ous matter  it  contained  h|id  been  expunged, 
it  would  have  been  a  more  effective  and  a 
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far  better  speech  than  it  was.  He  knew  not 
that  it  was  necessary  at  present  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  because  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  had  thrown  out  a  suggestion 
which  seemed  to  meet  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  House — namely,  to  take  the  de- 
bate on  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Aylesbury  after  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  those  Members  who 
dissented  from  its  provisions  now  recording 
their  protest  against  it.  If  that  course 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  another  op- 
portunity of  speaking  on  the  question,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  could  then  defend 
the  line  of  conduct  they  had  thought  pro- 
per to  pursue.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Nottingham  might  have  spared 
himself  all  the  trouble  of  reading  the  ex- 
tracts relative  to  the  constitutional  value 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Nobody 
doubted  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  must  know  that  the 
greatest  constitutional  authorities  had  held 
that  occasions  might  exist  when,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  constitution,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suspend  that  Act.  An  ex- 
tract had  been  quoted  from  the  Essay  of 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  which  it  was  contended  that 
it  was  not  the  object  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Act  to  interfere  with  any  persons  ex- 
cept the  leaders  of  an  insurrection,  who 
were  plotting  against  the  State,  and  de- 
luding victims  to  their  ruin.  Why,  it  was 
precisely  with  that  object  in  view,  last 
year,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  been  proposed;  and  if 
those  authorities  which  were  read,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were 
to  prevail  against  the  general  proposition 
now  made  to  suspend  it,  the  House  must 
recollect  that  they  were  of  equal  force  last 
year  to  what  they  were  now.  The  Act 
had  not  been  enforced  against  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  persons  in  Ireland.  It 
had  been  enforced  against  the  leaders  and 
instigators  of  the  insurrection;  and  the 
House  had  now  by  repeated  divisions  af- 
firmed that  this  was  not  the  moment  when 
the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Government 
by  the  Suspension  Act  could  be  safely 
withdrawn.  Believing  that  that  decision 
would  not  now  be  altered,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  consent  to  the  third  reading, 
and  proceed  afterwards  with  the  debate 
on  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  £.  B.  ROCHE  said,  that  as  an 
Irish  Member  he  must  decline  to  enter 
into  any  understanding  with  the  Govern- 


ment with  respect  to  his  opposition  to  this 
Bill.  There  was  nothing  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat 
down  to  show  that  it  was  necessary  any 
further  to  suspend  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people.  Ho  had  complained  throughout 
these  discussions  that  the  Government  had 
not  advanced  a  single  satisfactory  reason 
for  this  measure;  indeed  to  any  set  of  men 
so  utterly  bankrupt  in  excuses  for  the  pro- 
posal to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Ireland, 
it  had  never  been  his  misfortune  at  any 
former  period  to  have  to  listen.  The  Go- 
vernment proposed  coercion;  but  he  should 
like  to  know  how  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  would  gild  the  bitter  pill?  It 
might  be  said,  with  confidence,  that,  as  fkv 
as  remedies  were  concerned,  the  noble 
Lord  had  proposed  absolutely  nothing.  It 
was  true  there  was  a  Franchise  BiU,  but 
that  was  all.  Out  of  doors,  indeed,  there 
were  rumours  of  some  reforms  in  the  poor- 
law  system  in  Ireland;  but  if  the  measures 
so  indicated  were  the  measures  intended 
by  the  noble  Lord,  he  (Mr.  Roche)  con- 
fessed that  he  could  only  regard  them  with 
pain  and  disappointment.  The  noble  Lord 
had  '  said  that  England  and  Ireland  were 
one ;  but  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  throw 
upon  the  funds  of  Ireland,  and  not  upon 
the  imperial  funds,  the  charge  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  But  if  the 
Government  were  not  disposed  to  assist 
Ireland,  still  less  so  was  the  party  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House.,  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli),  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, had  indicated  the  course  he 
would  pursue  if  he  should  come  into  power. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would  not 
allow  the  Irish  people  the  franchise,  and 
would  forbid  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
Protestant  Church  in  that  country.  That 
hon.  Member,  therefore,  was  not  prepared 
with  any  course  to  raise  Ireland  from  her 
miserable  and  degraded  position.  Then 
there  was  another  party,  led  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that  he  had 
nothing  prepared;  that  Ireland  had  always 
been  his  difficulty;  and  that  we  must  wait 
and  take  the  chance  of  events.  Now  what 
did  '*  waiting  for  events"  mean?  The 
noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  Ireland  tiding 
over  her  difficulties;  but  waiting  for  events 
meant  waiting  until  the  potato,  that  root 
which  had  been  the  curse  of  Ireland,  grew 
again — waiting  for  the  reappearance  in 
abundance  of  that  food  which  had  be^i  at 
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the  bottom  of  Ireland's  misfortunes.  Save 
him  from  jour  potato  statesmen !  Ireland 
could  not  be  governed  on  the  conacre  sys- 
tem. Then  there  was  another  party  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  who  put 
forward  their  panacea  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  that  party  was  represented 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Monsell);  they  proposed  limitation  of  tax- 
ation to  townlands,  and  the  promotion  of 
emigration.  The  meaning  of  all  which  is, 
**  Go  to  the  poor-house  or  the  transport.** 
Now,  if  these  Gentlemen  carried  out  their 
principles,  the  Celtic  population  would  be 
exterminated.  They  might  have  fat  oxen 
and  grass  lands,  but  the  original  inhabit- 
ants would  be  in  America,  there  to  become 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  A  headlong  system  of  emigra- 
tion would  not  cure  a  starving  people  :  a 
quarter  of  the  national  debt  would  not 
emancipate  them.  The  free-traders  in 
that  House,  also,  whilst  they  were  prepared 
to  govern  Ireland  by  coercion,  were  utterly 
bankrupt  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  of 
remedial  measiu*es.  The  Government  were 
ready  with  a  palliative,  miserable  though 
it  was;  but  the  free-traders  refused  to  dis- 
burse a  sixpence  for  Ireland.  He  threw 
out  the  challenge  to  the  free-trade  Gentle- 
men in  that  House,  which  they  were  so 
fond  of  flinging  in  the  face  of  the  protec- 
tionists, when  the  former  were  discussing 
eom-law  repeal  in  their  free- trade  halls. 
He  called  upon  the  free-traders  to  discuss 
this  question  of  Ireland  with  him,  a  hum- 
ble Irishman,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  show  that  she  had  been  misgoverned 
hy  this  country  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montroso  (Mr.  Hume)  this 
question — Was  there  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  anything  so  anomalous  as  that 
they  should  have  at  this  moment  in  Ireland 
the  poorest,  most  miserable,  and  most  de- 
graded population  existing,  in  contrast 
with  the  richest,  most  luxurious,  and  ram- 
pant religious  institution  in  the  world, 
taking  its  extent  and  limits  into  account  ? 
The  people  were  actually  dying  of  starva- 
tion by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  vil- 
lages and  towns,  while  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  establishment  were  dying  in 
the  greatest  opulence,  leaving  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  sterling  behind  them  to 
their  relatives.  That  gross  and  intolerable 
monopoly  stood  at  the  head  and  front  of 
Ireland's  grievances.  How,  then,  if  such 
were  the  case,  could  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume)  reconcile  with  justice  his   support 


of  coercion  towards  the  Irish  people,  and 
thereby  practically  preventing  them  from 
agitating  for  the  redress  of  such  a  griev- 
ance ?  Why  did  hon.  Gentlemen  sit  quietly 
there  and  neglect  to  reform  the  Irish 
Church,  which  they  admitted  themselves 
to  be  so  offensive  to  the  Irish  people,  while 
they  were  so  ready  to  support  the  suspen- 
sion of  tho  liberties  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple ?  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  (Mr. 
Roche)  to  argue  the  Irish  Church  question 
in  that  House — ^nobody  attempted  to  de- 
fend it  by  argument;  it  was  like  these  co- 
ercive measures,  for  no  rational  grounds 
could  be  offered  why  it  should  be  main- 
tained. Then,  with  regard  to  another  point, 
a  great  deal  of  claptrap  was  used  out  of 
doors  with  respect  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal rights  of  Ireland.  For  his  (Mr.  Roche's) 
part,  he  thought  it  a  hard  matter  to  define 
where  the  social  part  of  the  subject  ended, 
and  the  political  branch  of  it  began.  In 
Ireland  they  had  a  country  possessing  by 
nature  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  and 
yet  that  country  was  inhabited  by  the  poor- 
est and  most  helpless  population.  Their 
duty  as  practical  men,  was,  to  bring  that 
rich  soil  and  the  poor  people  together, 
which  they  never  had  done,  and  never 
would  do  until  they  wore  bold  enough  to 
give  up  their  squeamishness  about  what 
was  called  the  rights  of  property,  and 
passed  a  sound,  practical,  oompreheuBive, 
and  sweeping  measure,  regulating  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland.  They  ought  to 
do  this  without  thinking  themselves  hound 
to  apply  tho  same  principles  to  IreJand, 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  this  respect  were  widely  different, 
and  therefore  did  not  call  for  exactly  the 
same  remedies.  The  Government  had  done 
nothing  yet  to  meet  the  question  of  the 
tenure  of  the  land  practically — they  had 
allowed  the  system  of  extermination  to  go 
on;  they  had  done  nothing  to  encourage 
the  landlords  to  give  leases  to  their  ten- 
ants— indeed,  they  had  gone  further,  for 
they  had  actually  discouraged  the  land- 
lords from  doing  so,  for  the  landlords  being 
Protestants,  and  the  tenants  generally 
being  Catholics,  they  had  based  the  fran- 
chise upon  tenure,  and  thereby  held  out 
premiums  to  those  proprietors  who  differed 
in  religion  from  their  tenants  to  withhold 
leases.  Looking  at  Ireland  financially,  too, 
there  was  much  room  for  retrenchment^ 
and  tho  savings  might  be  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. First,  they  had  a  mock  Court  in  Dub- 
lin to  keep  up;  and  he  should  like  to  know 
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what  good  it  had  ever  done  to  Ireland  ?  A 
country  governed  on  good  representative 
and  constitutional  principles  would  be  far 
better  without  any  such  travestie  of  mon- 
archy, which,  if  persisted  in  in  any  other 
country  but  Ireland,  would  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  people  to  be  supplanted 
by  a  republic.  They  set  up  as  viceroy  a 
man  who,  potentially,  was  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  fowl — ^neither  a  despot  altogether, 
nor  a  responsible  governor.  That  source  of 
expenditure  ought  to  be  dried  .up  for  the 
public  advantage.  Then  there  was  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  sterling  levied  and  spent 
in  Ireland  on  grand  juries — a  parcel  of  ir- 
responsible men  who  were  no  longer  of  any 
use,  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  It 
was  true  they  had  many  good  roads  in  Ire- 
land, but  the  funds  for  making  them  were 
grossly  maladministered  and  mis- spent; 
because  what  a  board  of  guardians  paid 
100?.  for,  the  grand  juries  often  wasted 
500?.,  and  even  1,000/.,  for.  He  (Mr. 
Roche)  thought  he  had  shown  reasons  why 
the  Irish  people  should  be  discontented; 
and  that  being  so,  why  should  Ireland,  any 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire, 
have  the  means  and  right  of  expressing  their 
complaints,  as  legal  and  constitutional  sub- 
jects, taken  from  them  ?  If  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy were  abolished,  perhaps  the  city 
of  Dublin,  which  alone  benefited  by  that 
useless  institution,  might  have  some  cause 
to  complain  ;  but  any  loss  of  this  kind 
would  be  made  up  to  Dublin  a  hundred 
fold,  if  Her  Majesty  were  to  hold  Her 
Court  in  that  part  of  Her  imperial  domin- 
ions for  one  or  two  months  in  the  year,  as 
suited  the  Royal  convenience;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling 
of  the  Irish  people  at  large  would  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged.  But  leav- 
ing that  rather  delicate  subject,  he  would 
ask  why  was  it  that  almost  all  parties — 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  and  his  Friends,  the  Irish 
Members  opposite,  and  the  free-traders — 
differing  as  they  did  from  each  other  upon 
almost  every  other  subject  that  came  un- 
der their  notice,  all  seemed  united  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  Ireland  ?  Did  they 
expect  to  tranquillise  Ireland  by  such  a 
policy  as  this,  or  render  life  or  property 
safer  through  its  means  ?  They  never 
could,  as  they  never  ought  to  be  able  to 
tranquillise  Ireland  by  coercion  and  brute 
force.  The  middle  of  the  19th  century  was 
not  a  time  when  they  could  hope  to  suc- 
ceed by  any  such  measures.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office 


(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  it  made  matter 
of  complaint  against  him,  that  he  had 
acted  as  the  general  liberator  of  Europe; 
but  he  (Mr.  Roche)  did  not  find  fault  with 
him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  approved  of  his 
conduct  in  helping  other  nations  to  vindi- 
cate and  achieve  their  liberties  and  their 
rights.  But  the  Government  that  had  as- 
sisted the  Lombards  by  its  advice,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  shake  off  the  iron  yoke 
of  Austria — the  Government  that  had  aided 
to  unfurl  the  flag  of  a  republic  to  flaunt 
amid  the  breezes  of  the  Adriatic — the  Go- 
vernment that  had  aided  and  encouraged 
Sicily  to  defend  her  just  rights,  and  seek 
the  repeal  of  the  union  between  herself 
and  Naples — that  Government  which  claim- 
ed to  be  the  followers  of  Hampden  and 
Fox,  and  the  admirers  of  the  illustrious 
Canping,  ought  not  surely  to  falsify  their 
character  and  mar  their  consistency  by 
clothing  with  irresponsible  power  a  despot 
in  Ireland,  or  by  perpetuating  the  unhappy 
and  accursed  reign  of  despotism  in  that 
unfortunate  country,  which  remained  a 
scandal  and  a  stigma  upon  the  British  name 
among  all  civilised  nations. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HAMILTON  wished  to 
make  some  explanations  relative  to  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  as  to  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Meaney,  one  of  the  State 
prisoners  in  Kilmainham  gaol.  Meaney 
had  been  placed  at  first  upon  the  debtors' 
side  of  the  prison;  but  owing  to  breaches 
of  prison  discipline — the  publication  of  dch 
cements  from  Mr.  Meaney  in  the  news- 
papers— the  high  shorifi^,  backed  by  the 
board  of  superintendence,  remonstrated 
with  him.  Meaney  set  those  authorities  at 
defiance,  and  he  was  accordinglv  removed 
to  that  part  of  the  prison  allotted  to  felons, 
and  where  originally  he  ouffht  to  have  been 
placed,  and  where,  if  he  had  been  confined  in 
the  first  instance,  no  such  breach  of  prison 
discipline  would  have  occurred.  As  Meany 
refused  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  prison 
to  the  other  voluntarily,  the  police  wore 
called  in,  and  he  was  removed  with  great 
difficulty.  It  had  been  alleged  that  this 
prisoner  was  immured  in  dark,  damp,  un- 
wholesome cells,  and  that  he  was  refused 
all  intercourse  with  his  friends.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  charge,  they  must  all 
know  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
rules  of  discipline,  and  in  conformity  with 
this  rule  nobody  was  admitted  to  see 
Maaney,  except  with  an  order ;  but  as  to 
the  former  part,  that  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined in  dark,  damp,  unwholesome  cells, 
he  could  himself  give  it  a  flat  denial.    The 
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place  in  which  he  was  confined  was  airy 
and  wholesome.  He  had  within  the  last 
three  weeks  visited  the  gaol,  and  saw 
Meanej  sitting  hy  a  good  fire,  in  a  light, 
airy  room,  with  as  much  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  before  him  as  would  satisfy  even  the 
non.  Gentleman  who  complained  of  his 
treatment.  As  to  the  measure  before  the 
House,  he  begged  to  thank  the  Govern- 
ment for  bringing  it  forward ;  and  he  only 
regretted  that,  instead  of  asking  its  opera- 
tion for  a  period  of  six  months,  they  had 
not  called  upon  the  House  to  pass  it  for 
twelve  months  at  least. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Members  for  Cork 
and  Nottingham  had  been  directed  to  him, 
as  if  either  he  was  the  oppressor,  or  had 
the  power  of  remedying  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained,  and  as  if  he  had  directed, 
or  had  the  power  of  directing,  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  towards  Ireland. 
It  was  quite  true,  that  for  him  to  advocate 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
an  extraordinary  thing.  He  appealed  to 
his  past  Parliamentary  conduct,  extending, 
as  it  did,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  he 
appealed  to  those  who  then  sat  with  him  on 
the  Opposition,  and  some  of  whom  were 
now  on  the  Treasury  benches,  whether  any 
man  had  been  more  an;ciou8,  or  had  proved 
himself  more  sincere  in  his  desire  to  re- 
dress the  social  and  political  grievances  of 
Ireland  ?  More  than  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  he  submitted  to  the  House  a  propo- 
sition for  bestowing  civil  rights  upon  Irish- 
men, of  all  classes  and  creeds,  equal  to 
those  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  would 
quote  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  his  own 
(as  reported  in  Hansard)  made  in  1824, 
in  which  he  stated  that  there  was  no  ex- 
ample of  any  country  being  in  so  lament- 
able a  state  as  Ireland  under  the  British 
Government.  He  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  the  same  time  to  the  anoma- 
lous state  in  which  the  religious  institutions 
of  that  country  were,  whilst  his  own  coun- 
trymen had,  by  the  claymore,  established 
freedom  of  religious  opinion.  He  asked 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  the  same 
privileges  to  Ireland  as  to  Scotland  and  to 
England,  and  to  remedy  the  monster  griev- 
ance of  her  Church  Establishment;  and  he 
predicted  that  as  long  as  he  lived  they 
would  never  see  any  real  amelioration  of 
the  social  state  of  Ireland,  whilst  that 
Church  existed  in  its  then  and  present 
shape.  In  1824,  when  he  made  that 
speech,  they  were  sending  out  of  the 
country  30,000,000^  to  be  employed  in 


foreign  lands,  whilst  not  a  shilling  could 
find  its  way  to  Ireland  ;  and  he  declared 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  real 
improvement  there  whilst  700,000  or 
800,000  of  the  population  were  enjoying 
immunities  and  privileges  which  were  de- 
nied to  7,000,000^.,  who  were,  in  fact,  the 
slaves  of  the  minority.  That  was  what  he 
then  stated,  and  he  still  maintained  it.  At 
the  Union  the  British  Government  and  Par- 
liament pledged  itself  to  give  equal  rights  to 
all  creeds  and  classes,  and  to  treat  Ireland 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
She  had  never  been  so  treated — that 
pledge  had  never  been  redeemed.  There 
were  still  the  grand  jury  laws  and  the 
Established  Church  to  render  the  people 
discontented  and  unhappy.  Undoubtedly 
English  misgovernment  had  been  the  bane 
of  Ireland.  Until  they  rendered  to  her 
justice — and  by  that  term  he  meant  placing 
her  on  the  same  level  as  Scotland  and 
England,  both  as  regarded  religious  and 
civU  institutions — there  never  would  be 
any  lasting  tranquillity.  Was  it  not  a 
startling,  a  disgraceful,  fact,  that  amongat 
the  poorest  peasantry  in  the  world — in  Sie 
most  miserable  and  wretched  country — 
three  Primates  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church  should  at  their  demise  leave  in  the 
aggregate  no  less  a  sum  than  800,0002. » 
having  when  they  succeeded  to  the  bishop- 
rics no  property  ?  Was  it  to  be  wonder^ 
aty  that  with  such  grievances  agitation 
should  have  existed?  He  did  not  aaj 
agitation  was  wrong — they  had  not  been 
able  even  in  England  to  obtain  much  with- 
out agitation,  and  in  Ireland  nothing.  He 
blamed  the  Government  for  not  bringing 
forward  remedial  measures  ;  and  now  that 
their  difficulties  were  cleared  away,  he  ex- 
pected they  would  do  so.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  as  long  as  agitation  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  no  Government  could 
bring  in  remedial  measures.  Ireland  was 
now,  however,  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity.  They  had  the  as- 
surance of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
that  he  would  agitate  ;  but  he  would  rea- 
dily give  his  vote  to  keep  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man quiet ;  and  considered  that,  so  far 
from  oppressing  Ireland  by  so  doing,  he 
was  performing  an  act  of  mercy  both  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  to  his  country.  He 
was  desirous  of  freeing  Ireland  from  the 
influence  of  wicked  men,  who  had  done 
her  so  much  mischief.  He  had  always 
found  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  he 
had  visited,  he  saw  Irishmen  as  industrious, 
active,  and  orderly  as  any  other  people. 
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and  that  oppression  had  heen  the  cause, 
and  was  still  the  cause,  of  their  heing 
otherwise  at  home.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Limerick,  that  some 
change  must  take  place  in  the  relations 
hetween  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  se- 
curity must  he  given  to  the  inrestment  of 
capital.  He  would  conclude  hy  again 
calling  upon  the  Goyernment  to  bring  in 
comprehensive  and  remedial  measures  for 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had 
asked  him  (Mr.  Hume)  to  declare  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  supported  the 
present  Bill ;  it  was  this,  that  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  would  keep  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick,  and  such 
restless  persons,  quiet.  In  mercy  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  to  those  by  whom  he  was 
supported,  he  would  record  his  vote  on  the 
side  of  the  Goverament. 

Mr.  NAPIER  had  not  intended  to  take 
any  part  in  this  debate,  because  upon  the 
immediate  question  before  the  House — the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — he 
did  not  think  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  measure  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Only 
last  week  seventeen  clubs  had  met  in  secret 
conclave  in  Dublin.  This  was  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  entrust  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  these  powers,  which  he  was 
equally  satisfied  would  not  be  abused. 
Therefore,  he  (Mr.  Napier)  would  have 
been  quite  content  to  give  his  vote  without 
offering  any  observations,  because  he  never 
wished  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  House 
except  when  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  him 
to  do  so.  But,  after  the  challenge  made 
that  night  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Estab- 
lished Church  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Roche),  he  felt  called  upon,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  that  church,  to  rise 
and  meet  that  challenge  with  as  much 
boldness  and  firmness  as  it  had  been  given. 
He  never  wished  to  be  ostentatious  of  his 
religion,  but  he  trusted  he  should  never  be 
the  man  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  He  was 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  against  that 
church  upon  every  ground — upou  the 
ground  of  its  antiquity,  the  truth  of  its  doc- 
trine, as  being  conformahle  with  Scripture 
— the  correctness  of  its  discipline — the  un- 
broken succession  of  its  spiritual  leaders 
from  the  earlier  ages  down  to  the  present 
times — all  its  long  catalogue  of  bishops, 
many  eminent  for  their  piety  and  their 
learning,  could  trace  their  descent  from 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  Let  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  the  opposite  persuasion  re- 
member the  solemn  oath  by  which  they 


bound  themselves  on  taking  their  seats  in 
that  House.  They  therein  declared  that 
they  "disclaimed,  disavowed,  and  solemnly 
renounced  and  abjured,  any  intention  or 
design  to  weaken  or  subvert  the  present 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  by  law  estab- 
lished.*' The  Irish  Church  was  agreed  to 
be  maintained  inviolate  and  intact  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  with  that  Act  she  must 
stand  or  fall.  When  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  was  discussed  in  that  House,  it 
was  urged  against  it  that  the  privileges  it  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  Roman  Catholics  would 
be  used  to  subvert  the  Irish  Church;  and 
pledge  after  pledge,  and  declaration  after 
declaration  was  made  that  no  such  inten- 
tion was  entertained  by  that  body;  and  it 
had  been  thought  proper  to  frame  the  oath 
to  which  he  had  just  referred,  as  a  greater 
safeguard  and  security  to  the  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Na- 
pier) upheld  the  creed  of  that  church, 
on  which  his  humble  but  immortal  hope 
depended.  He  admitted  that  others  dif- 
fered with  him;  but  let  them  show  him  one 
point  of  toleration  upon  which  their  liberty 
was  pressed,  and  he  (Mr.  Napier)  would 
help  to  remove  their  ground  of  complaint. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  property  of  Ireland  be- 
longed to  Protestants,  and  support  for  the 
church  was  a  tax  on  property — ^no  personal 
tax  was  exacted  in  Ireland  from  any  man  to 
pay  for  a  religion  of  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove; save  and  except,  indeed,  so  far 
as  funds  were  regularly  taken  from  the 
national  Exchequer  to  keep  up  Maynooth, 
and  for  other  similar  matters.  There  was 
a  charge  on  the  property,  and  those 
who  took  that  property  sui*ely  ought  not 
to  refuse  to  pay  their  creditor  what  they 
had  engaged  to  pay  him  merely  because 
he  differed  in  religion.  But  he  would  go 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  trace  in  all  its  territorial  extension  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  Protestantism. 
He  found  it  foster  no  sedition  or  insurrec- 
tionary spirit ;  and  in  Protestant  Ulster 
in  particular,  prosperity,  industry,  and 
every  blessing  that  gave  temporal  and 
spiritual  happiness  to  man  reigned  co-ex- 
tensively  with  that  Protestantism,  which 
contained  the  germs  of  everything  that 
could  make  a  people  prosper  for  time  and 
for  eternity.  Upon  all  these  grounds, 
then,  he  based  his  case  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  inviolate  integrity  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  of  Ireland;  and  if  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  convince  the  hon.  GenUe- 
man  who  had  thrown  down  the  challenge 
(Mr.  Roche),  he  (Mr.  Napier)  could  not 
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hope  to  convince  him  by  detaining  the 
House  by  making  a  much  more  lengthened 
Bpeech. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  would  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  what  the  incendiary  fires  and 
disturbances  now  going  on  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  meant  ?  If  these  acts  of  devas- 
tation and  lawlessness  could  not  be  called 
sedition,  they  could  not,  at  all  events,  be 
considered  to  be  very  striking  evidences  of 
the  love  of  peace  and  order  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  so  triumphantly 
arrogated  to  himself,  as  being  character- 
istics exclusively  confined  to  the  Protestant 
districts  of  Ireland.  The  freedom  from  se- 
dition that  marked  these  districts,  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  justice  was  done  to 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Ulster,  who  had  se- 
cured to  them  the  profits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry— they  had  it  guaranteed  to  them 
that  what  they  had  sown  they  would  be 
allowed  to  reap.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  their  enjoying  tenant-right  in  that  pro- 
vince. And  therefore  there  was  not  that 
which  alone  had  caused  the  agrarian  out- 
rages in  the  south — the  plunder  of  the 
peasant  by  the  landlord,  and  the  ^Tarrying 
away  by  the  landlord,  or  the  landlord's 
agent,  of  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  He  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell)  had  been 
abused  during  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  this  question  for  making  very  discour- 
teous speeches;  but  he  thought  that  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  particu- 
larly on  that  night,  were  equally  open  to 
the  same  reproach.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  had  given  them  a 
speech  on  the  Irish  Church,  the  question 
under  discussion  being  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  would  not  then  go  into  an  argu* 
raeut  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
two  Churches  ;  but  certainly  he  was  a 
little  surprised  at  some  of  the  claims  ad- 
vanced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  its  connexion 
with  St.  Patrick.  It  reminded  him  of 
an  anecdote  he  had  heard  respecting  an 
old  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in 
the  Irish  Brigade,  who  resided  at  Bou- 
logne. Having  been  asked  if  she  were 
aware  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  native  of 
Boulogne,  she  said  she  was  not,  but 
would  not  be  surprised  if  such  were  the 
fact;  because,  said  she,  "the  Irish  Bri- 
gade were  quartered  here  a  long  time." 
He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)    was   of  opinion. 


that  there  was  as  little  connexion  be- 
tween the  Irish  Brigade  and  St.  Patrick, 
as  between  St.  Patrick  and  the  Protestant 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  oath  taken 
by  them  in  that  House,  and  to  whioh  re^ 
ference  had  been  made  by  the  hon»  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  had  merdy  to  say 
that  that  question  had  been  already  di»* 
cussed,  and  he  hoped  they  would  never  be 
again  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in  self-Tin^- 
dication,  to  the  short  and  simple  mode  in 
which  they  had  before  repudiated  that 
charge.  They  were  willing  to  give  to 
every  man  who  differed  from  them  full 
credit  for  the  purity  of  his  conduct;  and 
they  would  not  allow  any  person  to  im- 
pugn the  purity  of  their  motives,  or  allege 
that  they  did  not  pay  a  strict  regard  to 
their  oaths.  As  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Montrose,  he  must  congr»> 
tulate  him  on  his  love  for  Ireland;  and  the 
fame  he  had  gained  as  the  defender  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  man  who  pointed  out  the 
abuses  existing  in  Ireland,  who  declared 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  and 
spoke  against  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  in  that  country.  But  why  did 
he  not  follow  it  up  ?  Had  he  been  the 
friend  of  Ireland  only  in  the  year  1824» 
and  had  he  been  since  asleep?  How 
was  he  now  showing  his  friendship? 
At  one  moment  he  said  he  had  been 
bringing  forward  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  next  moment  he  wai 
giving  a  vote  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  public  opinion  in  that  country  against 
those  grievances.  And  why  did  he  do 
so?  His  reason  for  establishing  thii 
most  dangerous  precedent  against  the 
liberties  of  Ireland,  and  for  trampling 
them  under  foot,  was  to  put  him  (Mr* 
J.  O'Connell)  down.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Con* 
nell)  never  thought  he  was  a  person  of  such 
extreme  importance,  power,  and  influence* 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  him  to  strike  down  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  a  whole  country.  He 
believed,  however,  there  were  few  men  in 
Ireland  who  had  less  influence  than  he 
had,  and  therefore  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
fighting  with  a  shadow  when  he  talked  of 
putting  him  down.  But  if  anything  could 
make  him  of  importance  in  that  country, 
or  make  his  efforts  effective  and  powerful, 
it  would  be  the  singling  him  out,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done,  and  the  singling  out 
of  the  agitation  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, as  the  Minister  had  done,  and 
saying  that  to  put  him  and  that  agitation 
down,  they  would  have  recourse  to  thii 
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most  disastroiiB  inyasion  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of 
getting  rid  of  difficulties — he  said  one  of 
his  reasons  for  infringing  on  the  constitu- 
tion was  to  take  difficulties  out  of  the  way, 
and  leaye  Goyemment  without  any  excuse 
if  they  did  not  hring  forward  remedial 
measures.  He  helieyed  he  was  trying  to 
get  difficulties  out  of  the  way,  for  he  was 
assisting  those  who  desired  to  get  rid  of 
the  population  of  Ireland.  This  friend  of 
Ireland,  in  the  past  tense,  would  smooth 
away  all  difficulties;  but  he  would  not  yote 
the  50,000/.  to  sustain  the  starring  people 
in  that  country.  So  far  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's vote  went,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  perish.  So  much  for  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's humanity,  which  seemed  to  be  on  a 
par  with  his  policy,  concerning  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  an  observation  made  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Notting- 
ham, he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  if  he  thought  he  would  not  oppose  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill,  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  declared  that  he  would  take  a  di- 
vision on  the  third  reading;  but  as  another 
Motion  was  coming  on  afterwards  (the  Mo- 
tion of  Lord  Nugent,  to  limit  the  Bill  to 
three  months),  he  would,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  House,  avoid  two  debates.  He 
wished  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  controversy,  and  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  Bill,  had  come  forward  to  assist 
him  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  when  he  was  almost 
alone  in  speaking  against  it.  And  he 
might  here  observe,  that  whatever  other 
persons  might  do  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Nugent), 
he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  would  vote  for  it; 
because,  if  even  one  day  was  struck  off  the 
duration  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  a  gain. 
He  could  not  advance  a  single  point  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  beyond  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced already  to  prevent  this  injury  being 
inflicted  upon  her;  but  he  would  say  with 
regard  to  England  herself,  they  should 
pause  on  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
might  result  to  England  before  they  gave 
a  final  vote  on  this  Bill,  and  put  on  the 
records  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
had  assented  to  the  suspension  of  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  subject,  upon  the 
most  insufficient  and  ludicrously  contempti- 
ble ground  that  ever  was  presented  by  any 
Minister  seeking  to  carry  an  unjust  mea- 
sure in  that  House,  and  thereby  establish 
a  precedent  which  he  might  yet  deeply  rue. 
When  they  saw  the  late  Ministry  going  out 
of  office,  and  leaving  as  a  political  legacy 
to  their  succesaors  that  AiU  and  equal  joa- 


tice  should  be  done  to  Ireland,  and  when 
they  found  that  that  peaceful  gage  was 
taken  up  by  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  his  fellow 
Ministers,  could  they  think  that  within 
three  short  years  all  that  would  be  changed, 
and  they  should  find  themselves  without 
one  promise  earned  out,  or  one  pledge  re- 
deemed ?  Irishmen  had  thought  the  men 
in  office  were  sincere :  they  had  been 
grievously  mistaken.  For  now  Minister! 
came  down,  and,  flinging  all  their  liberalism 
to  the  winds,  proposed  a  measure  of  ooer»> 
cion  far  more  galling  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it.  During  the  sixteen  years  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  sat  in  that  Uouse^ 
he  had  never  felt  so  much  the  iron  of 
slavery  entering  into  his  soul  as  on  Friday 
last,  when  this  question  of  coercion  waa 
hastily  passed  through  one  of  its  stages; 
while  the  Bill  which  extended  to  Ireland  a 
petty  relief  had  led  to  three  of  the  closest 
divisions  which  had  taken  place  in  this 
Parliament.  This  Bill  having  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  be  the  law  of 
the  land  in  a  few  days.  But  what  mea^ 
sures  of  relief  had  been  granted?  The 
50,0001.  would  be  soon  exhausted;  and  had 
not  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  when  he  gave  to  the  Ministry  the 
much  needed  assistance  of  himself  and  his 
Colleagues,  declared  that  this  50,000{» 
would  be  the  last  sum  to  Ireland  he  would 
vote  for  ?  When  that  was  exhausted,  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Let  the  House  then  ad- 
dress itself  in  earnest  to  this  great  ques- 
tion of  saving  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  would  forget  everything — 
they  pledged  themselves  not  to  utter  a 
word  of  reproach  with  respect  to  all  that 
was  passed,  even  including  this  tyrannous 
Bill — ^if  the  Government  now  came  forward 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  miserable  people. 
Let  the  British  Legislature,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  justice,  and  humanity  towards  the 
people  of  Ireland,  save  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  starving,  and  they  would  bless 
them,  notwithstanding  the  seven  centuries 
of  wrong,  oppression,  and  insult  for  which 
they  had  too  much  reason  to  curse  them. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  had  all- 
stained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  various  Motions  which  had  been  made 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  then  b(^ 
fore  them,  feeling  convinced  that  no 
Amendment  could  render  useful  a  mei^ 
sure  affecting  so  violently  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  He  retained  unchanged  the 
opinion  which  he  entertained  on  the  second 
reading,  namely,  that  no  case  had  beiil 
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made  out  for  the  Bill,  and  that  its  effect, 
far  from  curing  the  evils  of  Ireland,  would 
accomplish  the  very  reverse.  He  feared 
there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  charge 
brought  against  the  English  Radical  party. 
It  was  painful  to  him  to  think  that  of  those 
who  had  been  the  uniform  supporters  of 
English  liberty,  only  twelve  could  be  found 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  not  de- 
fended himself  successfully  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Radical  party  had  always  been 
found  opposed  to  coercion  when  out  of 
office,  and  had  uniformly  supported  it  when 
in  power.  That  party  was  certainly  en- 
titledi  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
this  Bill :  it  rested  on  their  shoulders  ;  for 
the  Government  who  brought  it  forward 
would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  it  but 
for  their  support.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  said  his  object  in  supporting  the 
Bill  was,  to  put  down  one  particular  indi- 
vidual; and  yet  he  would  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  a  whole  people  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting that  individual  down.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  too  bad  that  the  rights  of  a 
whole  people  should  be  sacrificed  for  such 
an  object.  He  advocated  it  further,  as  a 
preliminary  to  remedial  measures;  but  he 
did  not  show  how  the  placing  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  Executive  would  en- 
sure the  passing  of  remedial  measures. 
He  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  free- 
trade  Members  who  were  about  to  bring 
forward  an  Amendment  for  reducing  the 
duration  of  the  Bill,  would  support  the 
proposition  which  he  was  about  to  make. 
He  did  not  thank  them  for  the  Amend- 
ment they  were  about  to  propose;  because 
if  the  Bill  was  to  be  voted  at  all,  there  was 
no  use  in  that  limitation.  If  they  were 
agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  there 
was  no  use  in  opposing  its  renewal.  He 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford)  opposed  the  Bill  because 
he  did  not  think  it  would  tranquillise  Ire- 
land or  improve  the  condition  of  her  peo- 
ple. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  said  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  not  called  upon  to  sup- 
port a  church  to  which  they  did  not  be- 
long; but  it  would  be  hard  to  make  them 
believe,  that,  when  the  revenues  of  that 
church  were  obtained  from  the  whole  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  the 
parties  who  paid ;  and  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  they  never  could  persuade 
the  people  that  the  tribute  thus  paid  by 
the  land  was  not  fraudulently  and  unjustly 
extorted  from  them.     He  thought  the  hon. 


and  learned  Gentleman  had  most  unfairly 
imputed  to  the  difference  of  religion  the 
difference  of  condition  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Ireland;  but  he  forgot  that 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  the  people  held 
the  land  by  a  very  different  tenure,  and 
that  was  one  great  element  of  their  supe- 
rior prosperity.  He  should  again  record 
his  protest  against  the  Bill  by  moving  as 
an  Amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Question  put,  •*  That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question."  House  di- 
vided:—Ayes  117;  Noes  23:  Majority  94. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Bouverie;  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
French,  F. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Gw^,  H. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 


Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jocelyn,  Visot. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  £. 
Macnamara,  Mai. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gomuui 
Maitland,  T. 
Mandeville,  Visot. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Shaao,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 

SomerTille,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
StrickUnd,  Sir  G, 
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Sutton,  J.  n.  M. 

Willyams,  H. 

Talfourd,  Serj. 

WUson,  J. 

Taylor,  T.  E. 

Wilson,  M. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Wyld,  J. 

Thornely,  T. 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Ward,  H.  G. 

Tufnell.  H. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

HUl,  Lord  M. 

List 

of  the  Noes. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 

O'Brien,  T. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 

O'Connell,  J. 

Dovoreux.  J.  T. 

OTlaherty,  A. 

Fagan,  W. 

Osborne,  R. 

Gratlan,  H. 

Pilkington,  J. 

Greene,  J. 

Reynolds,  J. 

Kershaw,  J. 

Roche,  E.  B. 

M'CuUagh.  W.  T. 

Scully,  F. 

Meagher,  T. 

Sullivan,  M. 

Moore,  G.  H. 

WiUiams,  J. 

Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 

TELLERS. 

Nugent,  Sir  P. 

O'Connor,  F. 

O'Brien,  J. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3^ 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  2,  line  8, 
to  leave  out  the  word  "  September  **  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  **  June." 

Lord  NUGENT  said,  he  had,  up  to  this 
stage  of  the  Bill,  abstained  from  offering 
any  opposition  to  it,  even  by  a  silent  vote. 
With  more  reluctance  than  ho  had  ever 
before  felt  in  any  vote  he  had  ever  given 
or  abstained  from  giving  in  that  House,  he 
had  done  so,  feeling  he  should  not  be  justified 
in  refusing  his  assent  to  what  Ministers,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  urged  as  a  mea- 
sure of  absolute  State  necessity — a  reme- 
dy, tolerable-  only  under  the  most  urgent 
State  necessity,  and  for  the  shortest  time 
during  which  that  necessity  should  be 
pressing  and  manifest.  But  he  had  done 
so,  with  a  predetermination  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  so  frightful  a  proposal  as  that  of  giv- 
ing to  any  Government  a  renewed  lease  of 
arbitrary  power  for  such  a  term  as  six 
months  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire; 
above  all,  during  a  Session  of  Parliament, 
competent  as  Parliament  is  at  any  moment 
to  renew  or  continue  powers  on  fresh  or 
continued  proof  of  necessity.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,  as 
a  question  of  principle,  whether  at  such  a 
time  of  the  Session,  specially,  it  be  fit  to 
put  aside  a  statute  affecting  tho  very  foun- 
dations of  civil  liberty — to  part  with  it, 
out  of  our  own  hands  for  such  a  period  as 
six  months?  He  would  appeal  to  those 
who  think  a  case  might  arise,  under  which 
it  might  be  right  even  to  renew  such  a 
measure,  even  beyond  this  Session — whe- 
ther there  be  common  prudence  in  provi- 
ding that  it  shall  come  before  a  thinned  and 
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wearied  Parliament  at  the  very  conclusion 
of  a  Parliamentary  year  ?  He  would  ap- 
peal to  those  who  hoped  for  better  things, 
and  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  rights  they  were  suspending — whether 
they  would  consent  to  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  Parliament  for  a  period  of 
manifestly  unjustifiable  duration — whether 
Ireland  should  hereafter  be  in  a  state  to 
require,  or  in  a  state  not  to  justify,  the 
renewal  ?  That  was  the  dilemma  in  which 
this  proposal  was  placed.  Ho  was  glad 
that  the  earlier  discussions  had  been  left 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Irish  representa- 
tives— those  whose  country  was  principally, 
not  solely,  certainly,  affected  by  this  mea- 
sure— a  measure  not  to  be  disposed  of  as 
what  was  too  often  called  a  mere  Irish 
question.  It  was  our  duty,  fully  as  much 
as  theirs,  to  guard  against  the  infliction, 
for  any  period  longer  than  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, of  such  a  wound  upon  the  vital 
functions  of  the  constitution  in  any  part  of 
the  British  empire.  If  he  could  bring  his 
mind  to  consent  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
still  he  could  go  no  further  than  that.  But 
their  main  argument  appeared  to  him  a 
paralogism,  as  not  arising  out  of  the  facts 
they  had  stated,  nor  having  any  coherence 
with  them.  The  Government,  at  first, 
rested  their  case  on  not  very  sufficient  or 
very  intelligible  grounds — the  flagrancy  of 
last  year's  insurrection,  baffled  by  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  by  his  prompt  and  pru- 
dent use  of  them.  Small  argument  for 
renewing  them  now,  and  for  six  months ! 
— the  continuance  of  that  state  of  insur- 
rection, mark,  being  distinctly  denied  by 
the  Government,  both  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  in  their  own 
speeches  here.  It  then  comes  to  this.  We 
gave  extraordinary  powers  at  the  end  of 
last  Session;  the  insurrection  was  dealt 
with — defeated —  demolished.  Continue, 
then,  the  extraordinary  powers,  and  for 
six  months!  The  disease  has  given  way; 
make,  then,  the  extraordinary  and  dan- 
gerous remedy  the  patient's  daily  food  for 
half  a  year  after  the  malady  is  subdued. 
'*  But,"  said  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government — the  metaphor  was  tho 
noble  Lord's,  not  his  (Lord  Nugent 's)-— 
**  the  bloodvessel,  may  break  out  afresh; 
keep  on  the  bandage  for  six  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  Parliament  will  be  sit- 
ting !  "  An  alarming  and  painful  hearing 
to  us,  on  every  account.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  this  **  winter  of  our  discontent*^ 
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might  be  "  made  glorious  smnmer"  before 
that  time,  or  at  least  that  we  should  not  thus 
early  bo  told  to  prepare  ourselves  to  sit  here 
till  September  next — to  watch  the  return- 
ing but  lingering  dawn  of  the  constitution 
in  Ireland.  But  they  have  since  amend- 
ed their  case  for  this  demand.  It  is  to 
check  the  revival  of  political  societies,  and 
of  machinations  not  now  in  activity,  but 
which,  if  revived,  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace.  Why,  then,  they  have 
chosen  just  the  wrong  six  months  of  the 
year  for  their  measure.  If  we  were  now 
at  the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning  of  a 
Session,  they  might,  with  some  propriety, 
come  down  to  the  House,  and  tell  us — 
'*  At  the  end  of  last  year's  Session,  when 
rebellion  was  menaced,  you  gave  us  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Rebel- 
lion has  been  crushed.  It  may  be  revived  in 
the  approaching  autumn,  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, nay,  in  the  first  month  of  the  proro- 
gation. And  Ireland  may  be  in  flames 
before  Parliament  can  be  again  assembled 
to  meet  the  danger."  On  such  a  repre- 
sentation we  might  be  asked  to  consent  to 
six  months  arbitrary  government  in  Ire- 
land, as  we  did  last  year.  But  now,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Session,  no  conspiracy 
even  alleged.  Parliament  sitting,  and  as 
capable  as  at  the  end  of  last  Session  to 
put  the  remedy  into  action  in  a  week! 
It  does  appear  they  have  chosen  just  the 
wrong  six  months  of  the  year,  during 
which  there  can  be  no  necessity,  and  there- 
fore no  right,  to  take  away,  for  such  a 
period,  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  safe- 
guards of  personal  liberty  to  the  subject 
— a  statute  on  which  rests,  as  on  a  main 
pillar,  the  security  of  the  best  rights  that 
are  his,  under  the  British  common  law. 
There  was  a  good  deal  in  the  first  excep- 
tion taken  by  the  Member  for  Limerick, 
little  as  he  (Lord  Nugent)  had  the  fortune 
to  agree  with  him  in  his  views  of  Irish 
affairs  generally.  **  Give  us  power,"  says 
the  Government,  *'  by  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, to  prevent  the  public  discussion  of 
matters  impracticable,"  or  as  the  So- 
licitor General  said,  "  tending  not  to 
proper  or  legitimate  objects."  Give 
power  to  the  Executive  to  declare, 
first,  what  legislative  measures  may  be 
deemed  ** impracticable,"  and  what  may 
be  discussed  as  'legitimate  and  proper;" 
and  give  power,  secondly,  to  imprison  any 
man  who  may  persist  in  discussing  any 
measures  it  may  pronounce  to  be  the  re- 
verse—  a  doctrine,  if  good  for  anything, 
not  only  good  for  the  suspension  of  the 


Habeas  Corpns  Act,  but  conclasive  against 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
is  a  weakness,  perhaps  the  commonest  in 
our  nature,  to  deem  only  such  things  prac- 
ticable as  we  may  distinctly  see  the  praetir 
cability  of.  Thus  it  might  be  very  reason- 
able to  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  Union ;  or,  rather,  how 
practicable,  except  to  the  infinite  prejudice 
of  both  countries,  specially  Ireland.  But 
might  not  some  other  Gentleman  hold  a  like 
opinion  respecting  the  poor-laws  ?  Cer- 
tainly many  Gentlemen  had  expressed  this 
opinion  pretty  strongly  with  regard  to  re- 
form of  the  representation — with  regard  to 
free  trade.  Nay,  one  might  app^  so- 
lemnly to  the  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln 
whether  he  would  consider  himself  safe  for 
one  hour,  if  Government  could  act  penally 
on  their  view  of  the  practicability,  the  le- 
gitimacy, or  propriety  of  his  project  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  all  the  Ministers  by 
one-half?  It  was  said  that  Ireland  was 
just  now  in  a  very  peculiar  and  alarmmg 
position.  Few  can  remember  a  time,  or  to 
have  read  of  any  time,  when  Ireland  was 
not  in  a  peculiar  position.  By  a  strange 
anomaly,  it  was  a  quality  in  Ireland  that  a 
peculiar  position  seemed  to  be  her  natural 
state.  At  all  events,  those  were  words 
stereotyped  in  almost  every  page  of  her 
history.  But  she  was  now  divided, 
more  than  ever,  into  factions;  more  of 
them,  and  each  contributing  its  spark  to 
the  general  inflammation,  and,  worst 
of  all,  no  man  able  to  control  even  his 
own  particular  faction.  What  Ireland 
wants  is  repose.  And  therefore  (continued 
the  noble  Lord),  I  am  willing,  not  without 
great  reluctance,  to  grant  these  powers  for 
such  time  as  may  enable  the  Government 
to  apply  their  remedial  measures  to  her 
real  grievances;  till  the  knowledge  and 
progress  of  these  remedial  measures  shall 
have  brought  with  them  their  healing  in- 
fluences, and  brought  the  people  to  a  dis- 
position to  be  governed  by  hope  and  confi«> 
dence  in  their  Government,  and  not  by  the 
mere  slavish  sense  of  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  power  that  has  no  hope  or  confi- 
dence in  them.  Nor  am  I,  I  confess,  with- 
out a  kind  of  suspicion,  a  strong  one,  that 
by  shortening  the  term  of  these  powers, 
we  may  somewhat  hasten  the  healing  mea- 
sures in  their  progress.  I  am  willing 
to  grant  these  powers  till  long  after  the 
season  of  short  days  and  long  nights  shall 
have  passed  —  till  long  after  the  season 
shall  have  arrived  when  the  day  shall  shine 
for  many  more  hours  on  the  efforts  of  in^ 
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dnstry  than  the  night  shall  shroud  the 
practices  of  the  assassin,  the  incendiary,  or 
the  conspirator-^till  you  shall  have  seen 
the  effect  produced  hy  the  promise  and  ad- 
vancing maturity  of  your  healing  measures 
on  the  affections  of  your  people.  But  I 
will  not  he  party  to  a  measure  which  deals 
with  the  Haheas  Corpus  Act  as  a  thing  to 
he  shelved  as  little  matters,  whether  for  a 
quarter  or  half  a  year.  To  subdue  is  one 
thing;  to  govern  is  another.  You  may 
subdue,  but  you  cannot  govern  a  portion 
of  the  British  empire — God  forbid  you 
should  be  able  to  do  so ! — by  placing  it  for 
six  months  aside  from  the  influence  of  the 
British  constitution.  Repose  from  the  se- 
cret infusions  of  agitators — cheerful  re- 
pose— cheerful  labour — during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — I  do  not, 
I  cannot  hope,  from  it.  I  can  hope  from 
it  only  a  very  short  pause,  while  you  are 
giving  them  proof  of  your  good  will  to- 
wards them.  But  repose.  They  cannot 
repose  in  the  pain,  the  irritation,  the  de- 
gradation, of  this  temporary  excommuni- 
cation from  their  common  law  and  statu- 
tory rights.  They  would  be  unworthy  ever 
again  to  be  free  men  if  they  could.  Judge 
from  yourselves.  All  you  can  hope  for  is 
sullen  inaction,  restrained  from  outbreak, 
while  you  are  giving  earnest  of  your  reme- 
dial measures.  They  cannot,  with  ready 
hands  and  light  hearts,  betake  themselves 
cheerily  to  give  effect  to  your  objects  of 
improvement  for  them.  It  is  freedom  that 
awakens  enterprise,  that  excites  to  indus- 
try— that  makes  men  cheerily  follow  the 
lead  of  their  ruler.  If  they  could  meet 
your  objects  and  carry  them  cheerily  into 
effect,  suffering  under  exclusion  from  co- 
equality  of  rights  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
they  would  be  contented  slaves,  and  un- 
worthy ever  to  return  to  freedom.  Shorten 
the  term  of  exception  and  dishonour. 
Shorten  the  term  of  duress — during  which 
no  good  can  be  done,  save  in  giving  ear- 
nest of  a  system  of  good  government.  I 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  that  the  personal  character  and  re- 
putation of  Lord  Clarendon  have  little  to 
do  with  this  question ;  and,  methinks, 
it  is  somewhat  unworthy  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  lean  their  case  upon  a  eulogy — 
to  lean  their  case  upon  the  character  and 
well-deserved  popularity — of  their  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  is  trifling,  it  is  unworthy 
trifling,  with  such  a  question  to  say  "You 
may  trust  to  the  discretion,  firmness,  and 
high-mindedness  of  Lord  Clarendon  not  to 
make  a  captious  or  tyrannical  use  of  such 


powers. "  There  is  no  man  who  can  rate 
more  highly  than  I  do  the  wisdom,  for- 
bearance, or  humanity  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
or  can  have  a  more  entire  sense  than  I 
have  of  the  claims  he  has  established  for 
himself  on  the  gratitude  of  both  countries 
by  his  admirable  government  of  Ireland. 
But  here  I  have  done;  and  I  return  to  my 
position.  What  is  doctrine  to-day,  becomes 
precedent  to-morrow.  To  no  Minister, 
while  no  rebellion  is  flagrant  or  expected, 
and  Parliament  ready  here  to  give  fresh 
powers  on  any  emergency,  will,  I  grant, 
arbitrary  power  for  six  months;  and  I, 
therefore,  lay  before  you  this  Amendment, 
that,  in  the  first  clause  of  this  Bill,  lines 
8  and  11,  instead  of  the  word  "  Septem- 
ber," be  inserted  the  word  "June.** 

Colonel  THOMPSON  rose  to  second 
the  Amendment;  and  in  doing  so  he  beg- 
ged to  observe,  that  those  who  supported 
the  Government  in  the  preceding  stages  of 
the  Bill  were  placed  in  such  a  position, 
that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for 
the  whole  measure,  or  else  lie  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  disposed  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  Government  at  a  moment  of 
great  danger  and  uncertainty.  With  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  they  could  not  adopt 
any  course  the  tendency  of  which  would 
be  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
authority;  they  therefore  took  the  courso 
of  not  restraining  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  with  regard  to  those  powers  which 
were  necessary  for  carrying  on  efficiently 
the  government  of  Ireland.  But  in  so 
voting  with  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Queen,  he  (Colonel  Thompson)  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  wished  to  demon- 
strate that  they  were  anxious  not  to  per- 
mit the  Executive  to  enjoy  any  power  one 
jot  beyond  that  which  the  exigency  of  the 
case  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  He 
)Colonel  Thompson)  conceived  the  powers 
to  be  necessary;  and  he  consented  the 
more  readily  to  grant  them,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  confidence  in  those  to  whom  such 
powers  were  to  be  intrusted.  The  case 
would  be  different  if  authority  so  exten- 
sive were  to  be  intrusted  to  men  like  Jeff- 
ries or  Claverhouse;  but  in  the  manner 
in  which  similar  powers  had  already  been 
exercised,  he  perceived  a  strong  pledge 
that  they  would  in  future  be  mode- 
rately used.  Still,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  limitation  to 
three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  Government  might  ask  for  a  renewal 
of  the  authority  with  which  this  measure 
invested  them,  provided  they  could  then 
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prove,  as  they  now  liad  proved,  that  there 
existed  a  necessity  for  such  a  suspension 
of  the  constitution.  It  had  heen  hinted 
that  if  the  conduct  of  the  Chartists,  or  any 
other  hody  of  men,  rendered  such  a  mea- 
sure necessary  for  England,  he  and  his 
friends  would  find  themselves  placed  in  an 
emharrassing  dilemma.  He  helieved  that 
there  was  little  hazard  of  their  heing  called 
upon  to  contend  with  any  such  difficulty. 
But,  he  that  as  it  might,  he  thought  upon 
the  present  occasion  hon.  Members  might 
fairly  be  said  to  support  the  Government, 
even  though  they  should  vote  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  Amendment. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  moved  the  reduction  of  the  period 
for  the  continuance  of  this  measure  from  six 
to  three  months,  had  said  that  he  sup- 
ported the  Bill  upon  every  one  of  its  pre- 
vious stages,  because  he  felt  convinced  of 
its  necessity,  and  that  he,  equally  with  the 
Government,  desired  the  repose  of  Ireland. 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  said  that  the  ob- 
jects for  which  this  Bill  was  to  be  passed, 
might  all  be  obtained  within  the  short  pe- 
riod of  three  months.  'For  that  opinion 
he  had  given  no  reasons;  and  if  the  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  Lord  had  any  force, 
they  would  go  much  beyond  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  founded  upon  them,  and 
would  make  it  necessary  for  the  House  to 
consider  month  by  month  or  week  by  week 
whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  dis- 
pensing with  this  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  in  his  opinion  this  mea^ 
sure  was  necessary;  but  he  would  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  continuance  of  this  Bill 
for  six  months.  It  had  on  the  other  hand 
been  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that 
the  Government  had  not  proposed  twelve 
months  as  the  duration  of  the  measure 
instead  of  six  ?  Upon  former  occasions, 
when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been 
suspended,  it  had  been  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months;  but  in  1822,  about  the 
same  time  of  year  as  the  present  proposi- 
tion was  made,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru* 
ary,  and  early  in  the  Session  of  Parliament, 
the  Habeas  Coi-pus  Act  was  suspended 
for  six  months,  as  it  was  considered  advi- 
sable that  the  House  should  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  continue  it  for  a 
longer  time.  The  Government  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  instance  the  pre- 
cedent for  the  shorter  term,  and  had  pro- 
posed six  instead  of  twelve  months,  as  the 
duration  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  hon.  Mem- 
bers having  repeatedly,  in  the  divisions  which 


had  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  power  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  suppress  any  attempt  which  might 
be  made  to  renew  the  insurrection  of  last 
year,  upon  the  part  of  persons  who  might 
still  entertain  designs  of  that  kind,  that  it 
would  be  weakening  the  effect  of  the 
measure,  and  involving  the  House  in  in- 
terminable discussions,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  disposed  of  for  the  present,  and 
which  would  interfere  with  the  discussion 
of  other  subjects  of  great  importance,  if 
they  limited  the  Bill,  as  now  proposed  bj 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Aylesbury. 
He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  as  originally  proposed,  and  ne- 
gative the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  gave  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Aylesbury  credit  for  his 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  people  of  Ire- 
land in  reducing  the  period  of  the  Bill  to 
three  months;  but  the  House  having  af- 
firmed the  principle,  and  the  noble  Lord 
having  voted  with  the  majority  in  favour  of 
its  continuance  for  six  months,  he  (Mr* 
Reynolds)  could  not  understand  exactly  the 
moaning  of  the  noble  Lord  in  now  moving 
that  it  should  only  exist  for  three  months. 
If  hon.  Members  would  adopt  his  advice, 
he  would  say  do  not  vote  in  favour  of  this 
Amendment.  He  knew  that  an  argument 
might  probably  be  founded  upon  it,  that 
whereas  it  was  quite  wrong  to  suspend  the 
constitution  for  six  months,  but  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  right  to  suspend  it  for 
three  months.  He  advised  the  noble  Lord 
to  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  let  the  Go« 
vcrnment  go  the  whole  animal. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  he  had 
promised  the  noble  Lord  to  vote  for  his 
Amendment ;  but  after  the  declaration  he 
had  heard,  that  by  voting  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland 
for  three  mouths,  he  should  be  supporting 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  begged  to  de- 
cline giving  any  vote  at  all  on  the  question. 

Lord  NUGENT,  in  reply,  said,  that, 
disliking  as  he  did  *'  the  whole  animal," 
he  could  not  certainly  suffer  the  whole  ani- 
mal to  be  in  the  favour  of  the  House  for 
six  months  instead  of  three,  if  he  could  get 
rid  of  it  sooner.  He,  therefore,  declined 
acceding  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  Septem- 
ber* stand  part  of  the  Bill."  The  House 
divided: — Ayes  166;  Noes  11:  Majority 
155. 
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Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionbj,  H.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,rt.  hn.  SirF.T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clive,  II.  B. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.B. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncufl,  J. 
Dundas,  A.dm. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
EUice,  E. 
Ellis,  J. 

EUiot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FfoUiott,  J. 

FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grotvenor,  Earl 


Gwyn,  H. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  E, 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kildarc,  Marq.  of 
Labouchero,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  £. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Mandcvilio,  Visct, 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffiatt,  G. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Napier,  J. 
Nowdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J, 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Peel,  F. 

Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P; 
Prime,  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 


Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staflford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Sen. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
T  homely,  T. 
Thomhill,  G. 


ToUemache,  J. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vemcy,  Sir  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  fl. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyld,  J. 

TXLLBBS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
HUl,  Lord  M. 


Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connor,  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Osborne,  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Nugent,  Lord 
Thompson,  Col. 


Bill  passed. 

PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  Members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  rose  and  said:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  risen  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  this  House  the  important 
subject  of  the  oaths  which  are  required  to 
be  taken  by  Members  of  this  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  Session  I  had  the  honour  of  propos- 
ing, and  the  good  fortune  of  carrying,  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Jewish  subjects  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  now  labour.  That  Bill 
was  rejected  and  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  it  is  now  my  intention  to 
bring  the  subject  more  completely  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  and  to  review  the 
oaths  that  are  now  administered  at  the 
table  and  necessary  to  be  taken.  And  if 
I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  House  to  go  into  Committee 
on  the  subject,  I  trust  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  bring  in,  as  I  did  before,  the  Bill  which 
I  have  to  propose,  and  to  lay  the  whole 
scheme  before  hon.  Members.  I  should 
state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere  with,  or  alter,  the  present 
form  of  the  oath  administered  to  Komaii 
Catholics.  The  form  of  that  oath,  after 
having  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  Cataolics  for  150  years,  was  deU- 
berately  settled  in  the  year  1829 — now 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  since  that  period  sat  in  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  after  taking 
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the  oatli  as  now  framed,  and  although 
there  still  remained  some  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  parts  of  the 
oath,  still  the  House  and  the  country  in 
general  remain  satisfied  that  the  oath  is 
fairly  taken  and  honestly  observed.  As, 
then,  the  taking  of  that  oath  accomplishes 
the  two  objects  of  admitting  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  of  affording 
all  the  security  which  was  desired,  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  unsettle  that  part  of 
the  question.  But  if  I  should  ask  the 
House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the 
other  oaths  which  are  taken  by  Members 
at  the  table,  I  think  I  can  hardly  fail  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  I 
now  address  myself,  to  agree  with  me  in 
opinion  that  they  do  not  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  they  were  imposed.  Those 
oaths  are  not  merely  a  declaration  of  opi- 
nion, but  they  define,  or  are  intended  as  a 
means  of  defining,  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  Members  of  this  House.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  qualified  to  perform  those 
duties,  it  is  now  imperative  on  Members 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  So- 
vereign, and  of  adherence  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  impose  other  engagements,  upon 
which  I  will  afterwards  touch ;  but  if  it 
should  be  found  on  examination  that  these 
oaths  do  contain  matter  that  is  utterly  un- 
necessary, as  well  as  ambiguous,  and  im- 
posing undue  restraint  upon  a  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  which  are  wholly  un- 
justifiable—  if  the  fact  on  examination 
prove  to  be  as  I  describe  it,  you  will,  pro- 
bably, agree  with  me  in  considering  them 
to  be  in  so  far  defective,  and  that  they  re- 
quire reconsideration  with  a  view  to  their 
alteration.  In  considering  these  oaths  I 
will  take  them  in  their  usual  order,  and 
first  draw  attention  to  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, the  form  of  which  is  this  : — 


"  I,  A  B,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I 
will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria." 

To  that  form  of  oath  I  entertain  no  sort  of 
objection.  The  next  oath  is  that  of  su- 
premacy, and  I  shall  now  ask  the  House 
to  listen  to  Lord  Edon*s  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  this  oath.  In  dis- 
cussing the  question  relative  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  from 
which  he  had  been  debarred  by  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  Lord  Eldon  said — 

"  With  respect  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  Earl 
Marshal,  I,  as  a  lawyer,  say  that  oath  contains  all 


that  is  contained  in  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  and 
I  say  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  added  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance  as  an  explanation,  and,  as  Sir 
Matthew  mde  obseryes,  was  passed  to  fmravel 
the  errors  that  had  crept  in." 

Therefore,  Lord  Eldon,  looking  to  the  cm* 
nion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  considered  ue 
oath  of  allegiance  to  possess  all  that  was 
expressed  in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  added»  ia 
order  to  assure  the  country  and  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  un- 
derstood in  the  true  sense  in  which  it  was 
thought  to  be  taken.  The  form  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy  is  this  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  firom  my  heart 
abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  hereti- 
cal, that  danmable  doctrine  and  position,  that 
Princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope, 
or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  de« 
posed  or  murthered  by  their  subjects,  or  any 
other  whatsoever." 

[0 'Gorman  Mahon:  Hear,  hear!]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  part  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy  is  contained  in  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  In  fact,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  Roman  Catholic  within  these 
realms  would  entertain  any  doctrine  or 
opinion  other  than  the  one  expressed  in 
the  oath;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
Protestant  should  not  maintain  the  oath 
\  such  as  ho  had  read  it.  The  oath  then 
goes  on  to  say — 

**  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritoalf 
within  this  realm." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  words  do 
give  rise  to  doubts  which  are  carried  so  far 
in  the  minds  of  two  or  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  on  account  solely 
of  the  words  contained  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  oath  of  supremacy  they  had  re* 
fused  to  take  their  seats  as  Peers  of  Par- 
liament. For  my  own  part,  I  conceive 
that  the  interpretation  put  by  Lord  Clan- 
carty  on  the  oath,  respecting  which  he  has 
written  a  letter,  is  erroneous;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  won- 
der much  at  his  Lordship's  interpretation* 
All  I  can  imagine  to  be  the  purport  of  the 
words — 

— "no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm" — 

is  that  no  such  authority  is  possessed  with- 
in this  realm.  But  when  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics assert  that  they  understand  this 
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oath,  as  I  am  led  to  believe  they  do,  to 
mean  that  no  person  has  or  ought  to  haye 
any  influence,  power,  or  authority  over 
their  minds,  then,  as  it  is  obvious  the  Pope 
has  considerable  influence  over  their  minds, 
and  that  his  decrees  do  affect  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  here,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
Scotland,  why,  in  that  sense,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Pope  is  without  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  within  these  realms. 
But,  Sir,  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
part  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics which  corresponds  with  that  por- 
tion taken  by  Protestants,  wo  find  these 
words  : — 

"I,  A.  B.,  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  that  I  will  maintain  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,  as  established  by  an  Act  intituled  '  An 
Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jects :*  and  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  per- 
son, state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  power 
within  this  realm  ;  and  that  I  will  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of  property 
within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws  ;  and 
I  do  make  this  recognition,  declaration,  and  pro- 
mise heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true 
fiiith  of  a  Christian.    So  help  me  God." 

Therefore,  while  you  require  of  the  Pro- 
testant that  he  shall  declare  that  the  Pope 
hath  no  '*  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  " 
jurisdiction,  you  only  require  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  a  declaration  that  the 
Pope  hath  no  **  civil  or  temporal'*  juris- 
diction. Now,  I  think  it  seems  to  be  ob- 
vious, if  that  is  a  sufficient  security  to  be 
given  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  does 
pay  spiritual  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and 
who  considers  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Church,  that  if  this  is  a  sufficient  security 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  who  is  a  Member 
of  this  House,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  any 
Protestant  to  make  the  same  declaration 
that  the  Pope  has  no  civil  or  temporal 
jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom.  As  the  mat- 
ter stands  at  present,  having  a  jealousy 
with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics,  we  re- 
quire them  to  make  a  certain  declaration 
concerning  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  having  no  jealousy  with  regard 
to  Protestants,  we  require  from  them  a 
harsher  and  more  stringent  declaration 
than  we  exact  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 
And  yet,  those  words  which  are,  as  I  say, 
totally  unnecessary,  which  place  a  guard 
where  it  is  not  required,  are  those  very 
words  which  have  been  found  by  some 
noble  Lords  to  oppose  difficulties  which 
they  think  insurmountable,  in  the  way  of 


their  sitting  as  Peers  of  Parliament,  and 
giving  advice  as  such  to  the  Crown  upon 
the  grave  and  solemn  affairs  of  the  nation. 
I  say.  Sir,  that  this  would  be  a  reason, 
even  if  there  should  be  only  one  person 
who  had  such  a  doubt,  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  removing  that  which  is  obviously  an 
unnecessary  security.  I  come  next  to  the 
third  oath,  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which, 
after  acknowledging  the  Queen  as  the  law- 
ful and  rightful  Sovereign  of  these  realms, 
goes  on  to  say — 

"  And  I  do  solenmly  and  sincerQly  declare,  that 
I  do  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  not  any  of 
the  descendants  of  the  person  who  pretended  to 
be  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late 
King  James  the  Second,  and,  since  his  decease, 
pretended  to  be,  and  took  upon  himself  the  style 
and  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of 
James  the  Third,  or  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of 
James  the  Eighth,  or  the  style  and  title  of  King 
of  Great  Britain,  hath  any  right  or  title  whatso- 
ever to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  and  I  do  re- 
nounce, refuse,  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obe- 
dience to  any  of  them.  And  I  do  swear,  that  I 
will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  her  will  defend  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatsoever  which  shall  be  made 
against  her  person,  crown,  or  dignity.  And  I 
will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make 
known  to  Her  Majesty,  and  her  successors,  all 
treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  I  shall 
know  to  be  against  her  person,  crown,  or  dignity. 
And  I  do  faithfiilly  promise,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Crown  against  the  descendants  of 
the  said  James,  and  against  all  other  persons 
whatsoever;  which  succession,  by  an  Act,  intituled 
*  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,'  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  So- 
phia, Electress  and  Duohess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants. 
And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  swear,  according  to  these  ex- 
press words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the 
plain  common  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental 
evasion,  or  secret  reservation  whatsoever." 

Such  is  the  solemn  declaration  which  every 
Member  makes  on  entering  this  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  But  now,  in 
considering  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us 
see  how  that  oath  arose.  When  the 
House  of  Hanover  came  to  this  country, 
and  George  I.  was  king  of  these  realms, 
there  was  a  prince  professing  to  derive  his 
title  from  King  James  II.,  calling  himself 
King  James  III.,  and  claiming  the  crown 
of  this  realm  as  a  right.  There  was  also 
existing  at  that  time  a  party,  a  very  con- 
siderable party,  who  regarded  his  claim  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  kinff  upon  the 
throne;  and  Parliamenti  thereforci  thought 
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it  necessary  that  every  person  who  took 
his  scat  in  Parliament  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  should,  at  the  same 
time,  disclaim  and  ahjure  the  title  of  the 
person  pretending  to  be  the  king  of  these 
realms.  In  the  course  of  time  James 
III.,  as  he  called  himself,  died,  and  the 
claim  descended  to  his  sons.  Parliament 
then,  in  the  year  1766,  declared  that  his 
death  rendered  necessary  the  alteration  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  oath  of  abjuration 
should  be  taken,  and  instead  of  saying 
that  they  abjured  the  title  of  James  III., 
they  gave  the  words  at  present  in  use,  ab- 
juring the  title  of  the  descendants  of  the 
person  pretending  to  be  James  III.  But 
that  was  no  doubt  as  rational  a  proceeding 
as  could  well  be.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  a  pretender  claiming  the  throne,  and 
there  was  a  great  party  ready,  and  even 
appearing  in  arms,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  George  I.  Parliament 
then  in  the  first  instance  called  upon  every 
man  as  a  matter  of  security  to  abjure  the 
title  of  James  III.,  and  then,  when  he 
died,  they  again  called  upon  every  person 
to  abjure  the  title  of  his  descendants.  But 
now,  since  the  year  1807,  there  have  been 
descendants  of  the  person  calling  himself 
James  III.  Cardinal  York,  I  think,  died 
in  that  year,  and  from  that  time  there 
has  not  been  the  least  necessity  for  that 
abjuration.  Therefore,  byi|the  solemn 
oath  which  we  take,  abjuring  the  title 
of  the  descendants  of  a  person  who 
has  not  left  any  descendants,  the  title  of  a 
family  which  does  not  now  exist,  we  are 
guilty  of  something  very  like  a  mockery ;  and 
being  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
House,  I  think  the  practice  will  not  be  any 
longer  continued.  Everybody,  of  course, 
knows  that  if  there  is  any  pretence  to  a 
title,  it  must  be  in  the  descendants  of 
Charles  I.  and  not  of  James  II.;  but,  in 
fact,  the  title  of  the  Queen  is  so  perfectly 
well  established,  that  I  think  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  by  the  Act  which 
settles  it  in  the  present  family,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  abjure  the  title  of  any 
foreign  prince.  The  oath  of  abjuration 
ends  with  these  words: — 

"  And  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknowledge- 
ment, abjuration,  renunciation,  and  promise, 
heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.     So  help  me  God." 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  these  words,  I 
argued  last  year  that  they  were  intended 
as  a  sanction,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  continued  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  of 


the  Jewish  religion  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  sufirages  of  any  body  of  constituents. 
I  do  not  wish  at  this  tipie  to  go  again  at 
length  into  that  argument.  I  own  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  after  all  the  debates  we  had 
last  Session  upon  the  subject,  that  all  the 
objections  resolved  themselves  into  this— 
that  the  Jewish  subjects  of  Her  Majestj  - 
were  of  a  different  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion  and  conscience  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  might  be 
Members  of  this  House,  and  therefore  that 
they  ought  to  be  excluded.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  must  again  maintain  that  you  had 
no  right  to  exclude  any  subject  of  this 
realm  duly  elected,  except  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  their  doctrines  or  opinions 
were  such  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  be 
Members  of  this  House,  and  incompetent 
to  perform  its  duties.  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  it  was  at 
one  time  alleged — I  will  not  stop  now  to 
inquire  whether  truly  or  falsely — that  they 
were  persons  with  a  divided  allegiance — 
that  they  owed  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
which  made  their  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  a  wholly  imperfect 
allegiance;  that  they  never  would  be  satis-- 
fied  with  paying  obedience  to  a  Protestant 
Sovereign  or  a  Protestant  Government;  but 
that  they  would  be  constantly  attempting 
to  overturn  it,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  supremacy  into  this 
House.  I  say  I  will  not  enter  into  that  alle- 
gation now,  but  I  will  give  my  opinion  that 
if  it  were  proved,  it  would  form  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  Roman  Ca- 
tholics from  this  House.  So  again  with  re- 
gard to  the  exclusion  of  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, not  from  this  House,  but  from  office; 
it  was  alleged  that  they  would  use  the 
powers  of  office  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Established  Church — that  there  would  be 
no  security  for  the  Establishment — and  that 
they  would  never  cease  their  endeavours  to 
subvert  and  destroy  it.  I  say  that  allega- 
tion was  of  considerable  weight  when  die 
question  under  discussion  was,  whether 
Dissenters  should  be  admitted  to  office; 
but  as  regards  the  Jews  no  man  can  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  anything  in  their 
opinions  which  is  hostile  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  or  that  they  would  use  any 
power  which  they  possess  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  or  destroying  our  constitution, 
or  still  less  our  monarchy.  Well,  Sir,  if 
that  is  so,  this  comes  to  be  a  case  of  pure 
unmitigated  persecution — the  denial  of 
privileges  is  persecution — a  persecution 
similar  in  nature  to  that  violent  one  which. 
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led  to  the  faggot  and  the  axe;  and  it  bears 
this  odious  feature,  that  the  persons  whom 
you  do  exclude  have  no  means  of  enforcing 
their  rights.  Exclude  the  Roman  Catholics 
— attempt  to-morrow  to  do  it — and  you 
have,  immediately,  five  or  six  millions  of 
people  in  a  state  of  bitter  and  exasperated 
discontent.  Exclude  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and  you  have  some  three  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are 
at  once  estranged  from  your  constitution 
and  your  laws;  but,  exclude  the  Jews,  and 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  are  safe 
in  that  exclusion,  and  that  you  may  enjoy 
all  the  triumph  and  all  the  pleasure  of 
your  persecution,  without  exposing  your- 
selves to  any  danger  from  their  discontent. 
I  say,  therefore,  Sir,  that  this  exclusion, 
after  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  against  whom 
there  were  plausible,  though  by  no  means 
sufficient,  reasons,  is  peculiarly  odious  and 
unjust.  Sir,  I  will  now  state  what  it  is 
that  I  propose  to  do  with  the  view  of  amend- 
ing these  laws.  I  have  already  stated, 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
this  matter  having  been  so  recently  settled, 
and  there  being  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
disturbance  of  that  settlement,  I  propose 
no  alteration  whatever.  With  regard  to 
the  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  I  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  a  general  oath 
taken,  and  I  have  taken  nearly  all  the  words 
of  it  from  the  very  able  report  of  the  Com- 
mission which  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  the  report  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1845,  That  report  does  not 
touch  upon  the  question  as  to  previous  de- 
claration respecting  oaths  taken  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  But  the  oath  there 
proposed  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
which  I  now  propose  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  that  I  will  maintain  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  as  established  by  an  Act  intituled  *  An  Act 
for  the  further  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jects ;*  and  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person. 
State,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  power 
within  this  realm  ;  and  that  I  will  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of  property 
within  this  realm  as  established  by  the  laws ;  and 
I  do  make  this  recognition,  declaration,  and  pro- 
mise, heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.     So  help  me  God/' 

I  propose  that  to  be  generally  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament ;  and 
I  propose*  in  conformity  with  the  same 


I  Acts,  that  when  that  shall  be  administered 
I  to  a  person  professing  the  Jewish  religion^ 
the  words,  ''  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian  '*  shall  be  omitted.  Now,  Sir,  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  the  words 
*'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'*  should 
be  contained  in  any  of  the  oaths  or  not.  I 
own,  with  regard  to  any  security  to  be  ob- 
tained from  them,  I  cannot  think  th^t  a 
barrier  which  did  not  prove  of  any  effect 
against  the  admission  of  a  Bolingbroke* 
a  Gibbon,  and  a  Wilkes,  can  be  looked 
upon  as  any  very  efficient  barrier.  But 
I  am  aware  that  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  their  omission,  in  order  to  say  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  admit  infidels  and 
unbelievers  into  this  House,  and  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  this  measure. 
I  therefore  continue  these  words  in  tho 
oath.  I  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  ex- 
actly on  the  footing  they  are  at  present. 
I  propose  that  other  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  should  take  the  oath  which  I 
have  read;  and  I  propose  further,  that 
when  any  person  professing  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion shall  approach  the  table  and  ask  to 
take  this  oath,  the  words  '*  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian  '*  shall  be  omitted  by 
him.  iy  these  means.  Sir,  I  think  that 
the  measure  of  religious  liberty  will  be 
made  complete.  All  persons  being  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  inhabitants  of  these 
realms,  will  have  the  power  of  being  elected 
Members  of  this  House,  and  of  taking  their 
seats  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
by  whom  they  are  returned.  Tho  people 
will  thereby  acquire  that  which  they  ought 
to  have — the  full  right  of  choosing  any 
person  whom  it  may  be  their  will  to 
choose,  otherwise  properly  qualified  for  a 
seat  in  this  House.  There  will  be  no 
longer  the  stain  upon  us  of  religious  exclu- 
sion and  intolerance.  The  saying  of  King 
William  III.,  who  had  learnt  the  maxims 
of  religious  liberty  in  his  native  country, 
that  **  conscience  is  God's  province,"  will 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  oaths  to  be 
taken  by  means  of  this  House.  We  shall 
no  longer  bear  the  reproach  of  excluding  any 
persons  on  account  of  their  religious  faith 
from  the  privilege  of  being  Members  of 
Parliament.  We  shall  complete  that  great 
edifice  which  of  late  years  it  has  been  the 
boast  of  statesmen  to  endeavour  to  erect* 
We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  there  is  dan- 
ger in  throwing  open  our  doors  so  wide. 
My  belief,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whether 
you  examine  the  precepts  of  Christianity  or 
the  maxims  of  the  constitution,  it  is  your 
duty,  as  it  is  your  policy,  to  tiirow  open 
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those  doors  as  widely  as  possible,  to  place 
no  religious  bar  of  exclusion  against  any 
class  of  persons  professing  any  particular 
religious  persuasions.  And  in  the  belief 
that  what  I  propose  to  you  will  clear  away 
ambiguities,  remove  those  parts  of  the 
oaths  which  are  unnecessary,  and  make 
your  whole  system  defensible  and  justifi- 
able in  the  eyes  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world,  I  now  ask  this  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  Members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  insensible  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  al- 
teration of  those  statutes  by  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  secure 
the  due  execution  of  their  duty  by  those 
who  were  placed  in  a  legislative  capacity, 
could  never  be  other  than  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  it  was  certainly  open 
to  consideration,  and  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  resist  the  noble  Lord's  going  into 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  House  the  measure  by  which  he  actu- 
ally proposed  to  alter  or  abrogate  it;  but  in 
giving  his  consent  to  this  first  stage  of  the 
measure,  he  must  enter  his  protest  against 
being  supposed  to  adopt  the  principles 
upon  which  the  noble  Lord  recommended 
it.  He  did  not  intend  to  discuss  the  oath 
of  supremacy  at  that  moment;  but  he  pre- 
sumed that  when  that  oath  was  under  con- 
sideration in  1829,  good  reasons  were  urged 
why  it  should  be  retained  in  its  then  form; 
and  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  decision  then  come  to  precluded  the 
House  from  altering  it  now,  yet  he  must 
declare  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  alter  it  was  not 
one  which  he  was  prepared  to  sanction. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  if  any  man  had 
a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  oath, 
that  doubt  on  tbe  part  of  an  individual 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  give  it 
up.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  could  not  think 
that  doubts  of  that  limited  description  could 
be  any  justification  for  the  alteration  of 
that  oath.  The  more  important  part  of  the 
noble  Lord's  speech  was  that  which  related 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  alteration 
would  have  upon  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament.  He  wished  the  noble  Lord  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that,  though  not  now 
disposed  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
measure,  ho  had  in  no  degree  departed  from 


the  opinions  which  he  expressed  last  Ses- 
sion as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  admis- 
sion which  the  noble  Lord  proposed.  He 
felt  then,  as  now,  that  the  aidmission  of 
Jews  would  be  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Parliament,  would  diminish  the 
salutary  authority  which  it  ought  to  pos- 
sess over  the  people  of  this  country — ^would 
be  productive  of  serious  consequences  on 
the  religion  of  the  people  at  home — and 
would  operate  materially  against  the  ex- 
tension of  religion  abroad.  And  whilst 
he  retained  that  opinion,  he  could  not 
admit  that  the  individual  respectability 
of  the  persons  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce,  formed  any  just  grounds  for 
breaking  through  an  important  principle. 
The  noble  Lord  told  us,  indeed,  to-night 
in  his  speech,  that  the  exclusion  of  any 
class  of  persons  from  Parliament,  was  in 
itself  persecution;  that  the  denial  of  these 
privileges  was  persecution;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  we  indulged  a 
pleasure  of  persecution,  because  we  had 
no  fears  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
persons  persecuted;  but  he  was  surprised 
when  the  noble  Lord  told  us  that  the 
exclusion  of  any  class,  by  means  of  an 
oath,  was  persecution,  that  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  read  the  very  oath  which  he  him- 
self proposed  to  be  taken  by  Members  of 
this  House.  The  noble  Lord  retained  in 
that  oath  the  words  '*  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian;"  he  did  not  hmit  tbe  taking  of 
that  oath  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty,  but  he  imposed  on  every  other 
subject  of  Her  Majesty  not  being  a  Jew, 
bo  he  a  Mahometan,  or  any  profession 
not  Christian,  the  very  restriction  which 
he  himself  said,  in  the  case  of  the  Jew, 
was  absolute  persecution;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  number  of  those  who  might 
bo  candidates  for  Parliament  might  be 
diminished,  the  noble  Lord  introduced 
this  measure  of  persecution,  and  himself 
indulged  the  pleasure  of  persecution.  In 
short,  religious  liberty  appeared  to  bo 
granted  solely  to  the  Jews,  while  it  was 
denied  to  all  others.  As  he  said  before, 
he  did  not  intend,  until  the  measure  was 
fully  before  the  House,  to  go  into  an  ex- 
tended argument;  he  was  only  anxious  in 
the  outset  to  deny  the  persecuting  spint 
which  the  noble  Lord  imputed  to  those 
who  resisted  his  Bill,  and  would  take  the 
noble  Lord's  own  measure  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  his  denial :  when  the  noble  Lord 
talked  of  religious  liberty  being  complete, 
how  would  he  answer  the  statement  he  had 
just  made  to  the  House  ?  Religious  liberty 
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was  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  Jew;  it 
was  to  bo  denied  to  erery  other  man,  how 
different  soever  his  opinions  might  be  from 
those  of  the  Christian  community.  He  con- 
fessed he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary, upon  his  yiew  of  tho  subject,  to  re- 
tain the  two  oaths  which  he  now  proposed 
for  different  classes  of  Members  of  this 
House.  But  he  should  not  pursue  the 
subject.  As  far  as  he  was  indiyidually 
concerned,  he  would  rather  see  the  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  might 
fully  understand  the  bearing  of  these  new 
oaths,  than  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion;  and  as  the  only  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  enter  his^ protest 
against  some  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  laid  down,  and  to  state, 
his  determined  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  he  advocated  when  the  Bill  for  the 
Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities  was  before 
the  House  last  Session,  he  would  not, 
by  any  lengthened  observations,  interfere 
with  the  House  going  into  Committee, 
and  having  before  them  the  terms  of  the 
oath,  and  the  regulations  under  which  it 
was  to  be  administered,  which,  after  all, 
was  tho  essence  of  the  measure.  Ho 
hoped  tho  House  would  carefully  consider 
the  effect  of  the  measure  which  the  noble 
Lord  proposed;  that  if  they  agreed  with 
him  that  the  introduction  of  the  Jews  into 
this  Legislature  would  be  derogatory  to 
that  assembly  and  destructive  of  its  influ- 
ence, that  they  would  carefully  consider 
the  question  how  far  the  alteration  of  the 
oath,  and  the  terms  of  it,  might  be  such 
as  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  obligation. 
With  this  view  he  reserved  what  he  had 
to  say  until  the  measure  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  and  until  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  it. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  was  inclined  to  think 
that  those  hen.  Members  who  thought  last 
year  that  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  ought  not  to  be  passed,  would  also  now 
be  of  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  should  not 
proceed  with  this  measure.  He  was  pre- 
pared, in  this  first  stage  of  the  Bill,  to 
offer  every  opposition  to  the  noble  Lord, 
and  even  to  divide  the  House  on  this  first 
question,  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  any 
hon.  Members  to  go  into  the  lobby  with 
him.  He  would  not  conceal  from  himself 
this  truth  that  there  would  have  been  no 
movement  whatever  in  the  matter  had  not 
the  noble  Lord  been  defeated  in  another 
place  last  year  in  the  Bill  which  he  intro- 


duced and  carried  in  this  House  for  the 
admission  of  the  Jews;  and,  therefore,  he 
said  that  if  this  measure  were,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  for  the  admission  of  Jews 
into  this  House,  he  was  disposed  to  offer 
his  opposition  to  it  in  the  very  first  stage. 
He  must  confess  that,  to  his  ears,  the  pro« 
posal  of  the  noble  Lord  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  this  House  was 
exceedingly  offensive.  He  meant  nothiilg 
personal  to  the  noble  Lord;  but  he  did 
think  that  the  way  in  which  he  proposed 
to  admit  Jews  into  the  House,  and  the 
terms  he  had  mentioned  to  the  House, 
were  exceedingly  offensive  to  Christians. 
What  did  the  noble  Lord  propose  to  do  ? 
He  proposed  that  the  Jew  should  be  ex- 
cused from  making  use  of  those  words  which 
other  Members  were  to  make  use  of, 
"  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  and 
yet  the  Jew  was  to  be  admitted  into  this 
House  because  he  coidd  repeat  these 
words,  "  So  help  me  God.*'  It  seemed 
to  be  by  a  trick,  by  a  subterfuge,  that  the 
Jew  was  to  be  admitted  into  this  House- 
that  the  Jew  was  to  be  accommodated  at 
the  expense  of  Him  whom  Christians  vene- 
rated. When  a  Jew  used  the  words,  **  So 
help  me  God,"  he  had  no  respect  to  Him 
whom  Christians  adored  and  revered  as 
their  God  and  Saviour.  He  must  say  that 
the  proposal  was  an  exceedingly  offensive 
one,  from  which  he  shrunk,  and  one  which 
ho  trusted  would  never  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament.  This  was  confessedly 
a  religious  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord 
said  there  would  be  some  risk  and  danger 
if  you  refused  your  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects admission  to  that  House,  because 
there  might  be  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
them.  The  noble  Lord  said  there  might 
be  also  some  danger  if  you  refused  to  Dis- 
senting subjects  admission;  but  he  said, 
**  you  might  safely  admit  Jews,  because 
they  were  so  few."  He  (Mr.  Plumptre), 
could  not  help  looking  at  the  word 
**  safely,"  not  merely  with  reference  to 
the  safety  of  the  State,  but  he  said 
that  if  they  took  any  step  by  which  they 
might  forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  who  was 
*•  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth," 
**  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice;"  if  they  took  a  step  to  provoke  His 
displeasure,  they  were  taking  a  step  which 
they  could  take  with  anything  but  safe^ 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  If 
any  other  Member  was  disposed  to  view 
the  matter  as  he  viewed  it,  and  divide  the 
House  on  the  first  stage  of  the  Bill,  he 
should  be  opposed  to  conceding  to  the* 
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noble  Lord  even  the  first  step  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  measure. 

Mr.  law  said,  he  retained  the  opin- 
ions he  had  formerly  expressed  on  this 
subject,  which,  so  far  from  being  changed, 
had  gained  greater  strength  by  the  inter- 
val since  it  was  last  discussed.  Although 
this  measure  made  a  pretence  of  treating 
on  oaths  in  general,  it  was  obviously  nei- 
tlier  more  nor  less  than  the  old  question. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  just 
stated  that  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  Par- 
liament was  a  hateful  and  odious  policy; 
but  what  a  discovery  was  that  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  make  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1848,  when  his  Colleague  was  Baron 
Rothschild!  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  said,  that  the  admission  of 
Jews  would  complete  the  edifice  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  but  the  very  oath 
by  which  he  propoeed  to  accomplish  this 
wonderful  temple  of  freedom  was  itself  a 
sentence  of  exclusion  against  others  of  Her 
Majesty's  unchristian  subjects,  who  unfor- 
tunately did  not  happen  to  have  secured 
the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  London. 
He  rose  more  particularly  on  the  present 
occasion,  because  he  felt  bound  to  enter 
his  protest  against  this  measure  at  every 
stage;  and  he  would  take  another  oppor- 
tunity in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  upon  it.  But  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  measure 
was  brought  forward  were  most  important, 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) who  had  only  just  told  them  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  not  to  urge  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
take  the  measure  into  consideration  within 
half  an  hour  of  its  being  introduced  into 
the  House.  He  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
minority  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  should  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  having  one  night  to  consider  whether 
they  would  make  such  an  alteration  in  the 
oaths  as  would  lead  to  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  that  House.  He  asked  the  no- 
ble Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  that  indul- 
gence, though  he  must  frankly  tell  him 
that  he  could  not  give  him  any  assistance 
in  carrying  this  measure,  neither  would  he 
give  to  it  any  vexatious  opposition;  but  he 
would  give  it  every  opposition  in  his  power 
that  was  not  vexatious.  He  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  give  them  one  night  to  con- 
sider this  resolution,  which  ho  believed 
was  not  yet  six  hours  old — which  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  himself  determined  on  when 
he  rose  from  his  bed  that  morning.  It 
appeared  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 


was  '  a  speech  intended  to  be  spoken'  in  re- 
ference to  a  far  more  comprehensive  scheme 
than  that  now  hastily  presented  to  the 
House.  It  was  indeed  a  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  the  grandiloquent 
expressions  of  the  noble  Lord.  Had  the 
noble  Lord,  in  curtailing  his  measure 
of  its  full  dimensions,  unhappily  forgot- 
ten to  curtail  his  peroration  ?  The  no- 
ble Lord  had  declared  that  this  was  a 
measure  intended  to  relieve  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  from  religious  dis- 
abilities; but  it  resolved  itself  into  one  for 
the  relief  only  of  the  Jews;  for  the  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  parties  affected  by  the 
present  oath  were  so  few  that  they  could 
not  resent  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  those  words,  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  measure  for  relieving  all 
religious  disabilities.  He  would  not  de- 
tain the  House;  but  the  noble  Lord  had,  as 
he  (Mr.  Law)  thought,  indiscreetly  (for 
he  could  not  suppose  that  he  would  wil- 
fully) told  those  who  supported  the  present 
oaths,  that  they  were  the  promoters  of  "  a 
hateful  and  odious  persecution."  He  did 
not  think  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have  ap- 
plied those  terms  to  those  by  whom  he 
(Mr.  Law)  was  surrounded;  and  he  there- 
fore implored  the  noble  Lord  to  give  them 
time  to  consider  the  measure,  and  state 
the  solemn  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
dissent  from  it.  When  the  noble  Lord 
said  ad  captandum  that  he  proposed  to  do 
away  with  one  portion  of  the  oath,  because 
it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  for  forty  or 
forty-two  years,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  go  into  Committee,  he  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  hardly  dealing 
fairly  with  the  House,  its  obvious  intent 
only  being  to  admit  the  Jews.  He  was 
sure  the  noble  Lord,  whose  ability  could 
not  be  doubted,  had  not  fully  considered 
and  matured  his  measure  before  introduc- 
ing it  to  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Law)  did 
not  wish  to  divide  the  House  upon  that 
occasion;  but  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Goulburn),  who  had  so  solemnly  entered 
his  protest  against  the  Bill,  and  his  friends 
around  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  he  would  not 
join ,  them.  He  again  asked  the  noble 
Lord — who  had  kept  his  secret  so  long 
and  so  closely  that  nobody  could  possibly 
guess  how  comprehensive  or  how  limited 
it  would  be — at  least  to  give  him,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  one  night  to 
consider  its  import. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  did  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  vote  against  the  measure  of  the 
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noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  but  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  oaths  on  a  larger  scale,  and  intro- 
duced a  measure  by  which  all  those  taken 
by  Members  of  that  House  could  have 
been  reduced  to  one  form.  The  noble 
Lord  had  noticed  two  or  three  parts  of  the 
oaths  taken  by  Protestants,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  Pope  had  no  spiritual 
authority  in  this  kingdom;  and  he  (Mr.  J. 
O'Gonnell)  would  not  attempt  to  add  one 
word  to  his  lucid  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  oath.  There  were  words  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  oath  which  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  annoyance  and  insult 
to  the  members  of  that  persuasion.  He 
did  not  value-  those  insults  himself,  and  if 
those  charges  were  again  made  in  that 
House  of  the  Roman  Catholics  tampering 
with  their  oaths,  they,  as  honest,  conscien- 
tious men,  would  know  how  to  repel  them 
OS  they  had  done  before.  But  what  he 
wanted  was  that  the  oath  should  be  so  al- 
tered as  to  do  away  with  the  war  of  words. 
In  a  few  days  that  important  subject  was 
to  bo  brought  under  consideration  relative 
to  which  the  difference  existed  as  to  their 
oath  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
could  not  submit  to  the  charge  of  violating 
their  oaths  with  regard  to  the  Established 
Church.  In  his  opinion  the  noble  Lord 
ought  to  make' one  general  oath  for  all 
Members,  though  he  should  not  object  to 
the  introduction  of  the  present  measure. 
He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  assisted  in 
drawing  up  the  Roman  Catholic  oath, 
would  be  in  their  places  when  these  bicker- 
ings were  likely  to  occur,  and  would  state 
what  interpretation  they  put  on  the  words 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath;  and  if  their 
interpretation  savoured  of  the  charge  of 
violating  the  oath,  which  had  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  made  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  would  acquiesce  in  their  decision, 
and  would  resign  his  seat  as  a  Member  of 
that  House. 

Mr.  BANKES  could  assure  the  House 
and  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  he  would  not  take  part  in  the 
miserable  bickerings  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. He  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  expected 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  have 
risen  and  given  the  House  his  opinion  on 
this  measure.  He  had  the  more  expected 
it,  because  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  who  was  generally  to 
be  found  in  his  place  on  all  occasions  when 


any  measure  affecting  the  Church  was 
likely  to  be  brought  forward,  was  that 
evening  absent  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  If 
they,  speaking  with  the  authority  which 
belonged  to  them,  had  agreed  in  any  re- 
spect in  the  proposition  now  submitted  by 
the  noble  Lord,  he  should  have  been  ready, 
on  this  the  first  occasion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure,  to  have  bowed  to  their 
authority;  and  although  it  might  have 
been  contrary  to  his  own  opinions,  on  any 
point  involving  a  question  of  principle,  to 
admit  even  the  first  introduction  of  a  mea- 
sure to  the  House,  if  he  had  had  the  high 
authority  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities that  he  should  make  that  acqui- 
escence, he  would  not  have  contravened 
their  wishes.  He  was,  however,  bound  to 
say,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre), 
to  whom  he  always  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Church,  that  if  he  divided  the  House 
upon  the  question,  and  he  was  only  the 
second,  he  would  divide  with  him.  It  was 
true  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  put  his 
measure  on  this  subject  so  prominently 
forward  as  he  did  last  year;  he  had  man- 
aged to  involve  it  with  political  considera- 
tions of  very  inferior  importance,  as  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  thought  very  unnecessarily , 
as  the  noble  Lord  must  know  that  the 
House  would  be  at  all  times  ready  to  strike 
out  from  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  any- 
thing not  necessary  to  be  retained,  or  which 
might  appear  in  its  nature  unsuitable  to 
solemn  occasions.  In  putting  the  measure 
before  the  House,  he  would  not  say  the 
noble  Lord  had  done  it  unworthily,  but  he 
would  say  that  it  was  hardly  worthy  of  the 
noble  Lord's  character — it  was  hardly  wor* 
thy  of  the  noble  Lord's  standing  in  that 
House — to  overlay  the  question  with  other 
matter  only  for  the  sake  of  argument.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  noble  Lord's  historical 
disquisition  with  regard  to  the  accession  to 
the  Throne.  It  was  true  that  there  was 
now  no  Pretender  who  could  claim  a  right 
of  accession  to  the  Throne,  prior  to  Her 
present  Majesty,  as  descending  from  James 
III.;  and  of  those  who  might  claim  as  de* 
scending  from  James  I.,  there  was  only  to 
be  found  as  a  claimant  from  an  elder  stocky 
a  monarch  who,  from  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  his  own  kingdom,  would  no  doubt 
be  happy  to  find  a  vacant  throne  anywhere* 
There  was,  however,  no  vacant  throne  for 
him  in  this  kingdom,  nor  was  there  any  rea- 
son to  fear  that  there  would  be  a  vacancy 
either  for  the  descendants  of  James  III.  or 
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I  House.  It  was  unnecessary  when  all  the 
'  parties  who  had  to  take  it  were  members 
of  the  Established  Church;  but  though 
it  was  unnecessary  in  the  original  oaths, 
when  they  framed  the  oath  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  thought  necessary  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  swear  that  they 
would  not  disturb  the  Church  as  by  law 
established.  Now,  when  they  were  going 
to  admit — ^if  admit  they  did — ^those  into 
the  House  who  not  only  did  not  profess  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
professed  doctrines  altogether  adyerse  to 
the  Christian  faith — ^professed  to  disbelieve 
them — professed  —  it  was  always  under 
painful  and  peculiar  circumstances  that 
hon.  Members  had  to  address  the  House 
when  they  were  speaking  on  points  of 
faith  in  an  assembly  so  constituted  as  this 
is  now  constituted,  most  unwiUing  to  give 
offence,  they  could  hardly  speak  freely  what 
they  felt.  He  considered  it  was  the  duty  of 
any  hon.  Member,  in  proposing  to  carry  a 
measure  for  altering  the  oath  to  be  taken 
in  that  House,  or  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  parties  of  another 
creed,  to  take  care  that  those  who  entered 
the  House,  if  they  could  not  revere,  should 
at  least  be  restrained  from  destroying,  from 
disturbing,  and  even  from  dishonouring  the 
Church.  They  were  now  called  upon  to 
admit  into  the  House  parties  who  were 
not  only  hostile  to  the  Church,  but  were 
not  even  bound  to  treat  it  with  respect  or 
common  decency.  He  thought  it  was 
their  duty  in  case  this  measure  should 
pass,  which  would  however  receive  his 
constant  opposition,  to  introduce  an  assur- 
ance binding,  conscientiously,  hhnourably, 
and  honestly,  if  not  religiously,  in  favour 
of  the  Established  Church.  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre)  was  deter- 
mined to  divide  the  House,  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  would  readily  divide  with  him, 
though  he  was  aware  that  the  numbers 
present  were  not  numerous,  and  he  felt 
they  would  be  dividing  under  some  disad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  after  the 
pointed  allusion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes),  I 
shall  not  shrink  from  stating  my  opinion 
upon  this  subject ;  and  as  far  as  regards 
the  main  purpose  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  with  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  that  my  opinions,  like  his, 
have  undergone  no  change,  milesB  it  is 


of  Jamea  L  He  said  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
acted  fairly  by  the  House  in  calling  on  it  to 
go  into  Committee  on  matters  which  required 
no  such  talents  as  those  of  the  noble  Lord 
to  cover  them  with  ridicule,  and  mix  them 
up  with  matters  which  were  felt  by  a  large 
number  of  Members  upon  that  side  of  the 
House,  and  a  considerable  number  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  of  an  important  nature  as 
regarded  the  religion  of  the  country.  Not 
only  must  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  cdncur  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  he  said 
that  the  nature  of  the  proposition  to  be 
brought  forward  had  not  been  understood ; 
but  he  felt  that  the  House  was  not  so  full 
as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  known 
what  the  noble  Lord  really  intended  to 
bring  forward;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
fair  for  the  noble  Lord  to  ask  them  with- 
out further  time  for  communication  with 
Members  now  absent  from  the  House,  to 
go  into  Committee  to  consider  the  oath, 
as  now  proposed.  As  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  was  able  to  judge  of  it,  the  oath, 
as  it  was  proposed,  gave  ample  security 
on  many  points;  but  ho  felt  that  it  did  not 
give  security  on  the  point  which  many  of 
his  friends  considered  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance— the  Established  Chui*ch.  He  did 
find  that  the  security  of  the  Throne  was 
provided  for;  which  perhaps  required  no 
oath.  He  felt  assured  that  the  Occupant 
of  the  Throne  was  so  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  not  to  require  the 
protection  of  an  oath  for  the  security  of  the 
Throne.  He  also  found  that  the  settle- 
ment of  property  was  duly  provided  for; 
but  he  believed  the  noble  Lord  had  omitted 
these  important  words  in  reference  to  the 
Church : — 

"  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly 
abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church 
Establishment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm ; 
and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  never  exercise 
any  privilege,  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  enti- 
tled, to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion 
or  Protestant  Government." 

And  he  would  ask,  why  were  those  words 
omitted  from  the  oath?  [Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell: They  are  not  in  the  present.] 
The  noble  Lord  said,  they  were  not  in 
at  present.  Did  he  mean  that  they  were 
to  be  introduced?  [Lord  J.  Russell: 
The  words  are  not  in  the  present  oath.] 
The  noble  Lord  said,  the  words  were  not 
in  the  present  oath ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, when  that  oath  was  framed  none 
but  members  of  the  Established  Church 
were    allowed   to    be   Members   of   that 
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that  they  have  been  confirmed  by  reflection 
during  the  interval  since  the  last  discussion 
of  this  subject.  I  am,  therefore,  deliber- 
ately convinced  that  the  civil  and  political 
claims  of  the  Jew  to  the  discharge  of  civil 
and  political  duties  ought  not,  in  justice, 
to  be  barred,  and  cannot  beneficially  be 
barred,  because  of  the  difference  between 
his  religion  and  ours.  With  reference  to 
what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Kent,  I  say,  with  all  due  respect, 
and  with  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  re- 
spect for  him,  that,  with  my  views  of  the 
propriety  of  admitting  Jews  to  the  Legis- 
lature, I  think  that,  in  doing  so,  we  do  not 
abandon  our  duty  to  the  Almighty;  but  we 
are  acting  in  strict  fulfilment  of  our  duty 
by  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice.  I  think,  however,  that  though 
the  main  purpose  of  the  noble  Lord,  may 
have  that  view,  yet  I  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  going  into  Committee  independent  of 
that  main  purpose?  There  are  various 
secondary  questions  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  introduced  to  us  in  respect  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  oaths  taken  by  ourselves, 
which,  though  of  far  inferior  importance 
compared  with  the  constitutional  question 
raised  by  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament, yet  are  not  altogether  undeserving 
of  attention  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  this  House.  The  alteration  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposes  is  an  improvement, 
and  that  improvement  is  of  weight  suffi- 
cient to  justify  even  those  who  are  most 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
to  give  their  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  noble  Lord  to  go  into  Committeo. 
We  must  all  feel  that  oaths,  when  they 
are  taken  in  public  by  large  masses  of 
men,  and  under  associations  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  solemn  and  religious  feelings, 
have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  forma- 
lism; and  especially  is  that  tendency  ag- 
gravated by  oaths  being  prolonged  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  intro- 
ducing irrelevant  matter ;  while  by  ex- 
punging irrelevant  matter,  and  excluding 
words  which  have  no  rational  meaning,  we 
pursue  an  object  about  which  there  can  be 
no  difference,  and  the  importance  of  which 
is  by  no  means  insignificant.  It  is  said, 
on  the  highest  authority,  that  our  words 
should  be  few  on  all  those  solemn  acts 
which  have  peculiar  reference  to  the  Deity. 
I  cannot  say  that  our  present  oaths  have 
no  words  contained  in  them  apart  from  the 
purpose  in  view.  I  cannot  say  that  they 
do  not  admit  of  abbreviation,  or  that  they 


bring  before  the  mmd  propositions  in  thai 
lucid,  distinct,  and  intelligible  form,  with 
regard  to  which  all  oaths  having  a  pecu- 
liarly solemn  end  in  view  ought  to  be 
framed.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  express 
a  hope,  as  the  purpose  of  the  noble  Lord, 
apart  from  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into 
the  Legislature,  is  a  sufficient  plea  for 
going  into  Committee:  I  put  it  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  they  will  be  in  no  respect 
committed  by  their  assent  being  given  to 
this  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  al« 
lowing  the  House  to  go  into  Committee  for 
the  general  purpose.  With  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  any  detailed  argument;  but  I 
cannot  avoid  expressing  my  satisfaction 
that  it  differs,  in  what  I  think  an  important 
position,  from  a  scheme  that  was  announced 
in  the  public  journals  some  few  weeks  ago. 
I  frankly  own  that  I  am  glad  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  retained  the  words  ''  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christion,'*  in  respect 
to  all  Christian  Members  of  this  House, 
considering  the  solemn  duties  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  I  think  it  is 
well  that  we  should  approach  the  perform- 
ance of  those  duties  with  something  like  a 
feeling  of  that  solemnity;  and  though  I  do 
not  deny  the  integrity  of  an  oath  which 
we  might  take  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
yet  I  think  the  noble  Lord  has  acted  wisely 
in  declining  to  reduce  that  high  standard 
which  we  have  fixed  for  ourselves.  But,  Sir, 
I  would  venture  tO  make  one  suggestion  to 
the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  the  oath 
which  he  means  to  propose,  and  the  sugges- 
tion I  shall  make  is  in  the  sense  of  the  altera- 
tion that  he  is  about  to  advise.  The  noble 
Lord  proposes,  as  I  understand,  to  exclude 
the  words  forming  the  latter  clauses  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  by  which  Protestants 
swear  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  per- 
son, state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to 
have,  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power 
or  authority  within  these  realms.  But  he 
proposes  to  substitute  a  declaration  to  bo 
taken  by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  Pro- 
testants and  Jews,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  hath, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  these  realms.  Now,  I  submit  to 
the  noble  Lord,  that  he  might  improve  his 
proposal  by  leaving  those  words  out  alto- 
gether. For  what  use  is  it  that  gentle 
men  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  called  upon  to  abjure  the  tempoi^ 
power  of  the  Pope  within  these  realms? 
Vou  may  find  Roman  Catholics  —  there 
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may  be  some  gentlemen  professing  that 
religion — at  least  it  is  a  conceivable  case, 
that  there  might  be  Roman  Catholics,  who 
think  that,  the  Pope  indirectly  might  be 
entitled  to  some  temporal  jurisdiction  with- 
in these  realms ;  but  with  Protestants,  or 
any  not  Roman  Catholics,  such  cannot 
possibly  be  the  case.  Well,  then,  if  that 
be  80,  the  principle  upon  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  proceeded,  of  excluding  all  ir- 
relevant matter, from  the  oath,  ought  to 
carry  him  as  far  as  the  point  I  now  submit 
to  his  consideration ;  and  he  ought  not  to 
call  upon  any  hon.  Gentleman,  whether 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew,  to 
abjure  their  belief  in  a  temporal  power 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  tboy  could  en- 
tertain. The  noble  Lord  tells  us  that  it 
has  been  introduced  in  the  nature  of  a  test, 
and  not  with  a  view  of  giving  greater  so- 
lemnity to  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  or 
of  laying  down  a  higher  standard  of  duty. 
But  the  object  originally  in  view  was  the 
exclusion  of  certain  parties.  Now,  it  can 
exclude  no  Protestant  and  no  Jew ;  but  it 
does  put  in  their  mouths,  at  a  moment 
when  no  irrelevant  word  should  be  used, 
words  that  are  neither  necessary  nor  use- 
ful for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  I  thought 
it  necessary,  Sir,  to  make  this  suggestion 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding.  The  noble 
Lord  shall  have  my  support  in  every  stage 
of  this  measure.  I  fear  I  cannot  under- 
take to  speak  on  the  part  of  my  hon.  and 
respected  Colleague;  but  I  hope  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen will  not  debar  the  noble  Lord  from 
going  into  Committee,  and  proposing,  in 
the  first  instance,  alterations  in  certain 
points  of*our  oaths,  in  which  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  improvement. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  having  felt  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  oath  taken 
by  him  at  the  table,  and  not  having  felt 
any  of  that  embarrassment  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  seemed  to  think  might 
have  confused  the  understanding  of  some 
Protestant  Members  of  the  House  while 
taking  that  oath,  but  having  taken  it  wil- 
lingly, wittingly,  and  with  a  full  intention 
of  abiding  by  it,  entertained  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord.  What  were  the  characteristics  of 
that  proposition  ?  The  noble  Lord  had 
clubbed  together  every  objection  enter- 
tained by  every  small  section  against  this 
oath,  and  had  framed  his  proposed  oath 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  a  transitory 
applause  from  these  objectors.  The  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  alter  the  oath  by  remov- 


ing the  declaration  made  by  Protestants, 
that  they  do  not  acknowledge  any  spiri- 
tual authonty  of  the  Pope  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  go  the  full  length  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick — since  he  had 
not  totally  swept  away  the  provisions  of  the 
oath  which  guarded  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  from  the  attacks  contemplated  by  the 
hon.  Member — ^he  had  not  gone  far  enough 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  because  he  had  retained  in  that 
oath  a  declaration  against  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Now  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  must  say  that  they  had  seen  much 
in  the  present  Session  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  test  of  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject; and  if  any  thing  could  make  him 
understand  the  support  given  to  the  mea- 
sure— if  any  thing  could  elucidate  his  un- 
derstanding of  that  support — it  was  the 
proposition  made  by  the  nght  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  they 
should  cease  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  exercise  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority  in  this  realm.  This  indeed 
threw  a  curious  light  upon  the  support 
given  to  this  measure  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Now  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
also  wished  to  make  a  proposal  to  the 
noble  Lord.  He  thought  the  terms  of 
the  Motion  had  been  altered  since  the 
noble  Lord  spoke,  and  he  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  consent  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  how  the  oath 
and  the  resolution  were  intended  to  stand. 
He  thought  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  consent 
to  this  suggestion,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  what  they  were  debating  about.  He 
did  not  wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject ;  but  he 
must  say  that  he  felt  strongly  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Kent,  that  retain- 
ing the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,"  in  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  Pro- 
testants, and  allowing  those  words  to  be 
omitted  by  others,  did  seem  to  bear  the 
appearance  of  a  mockery;  and  he  would 
say  that  if  they  did  strike  them  out  for 
any,  they  ought  to  strike  them  out  for  all, 
for  they  had  no  right  to  impose  them  if 
they  did  not  impose  them  upon  all.  There 
was  no  ground  for  not  trusting  the  honour 
of  Protestants  as  much  as  the  honour  of 
Jews.  If  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
cease  to  be  a  Christian  assembly,  let  the 
avowal  be  made  at  once.    The  oaths  taken 
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by  Protestant  and  Christian  Members, 
would  be  binding  without  those  words. 
Thej  did  not  need  the  repetition  of  that 
test  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  oaths ;  but  they  did  prize 
them  highly  as  characterising  that  House 
the  Christian  representative  assembly  of  a 
Christian  country,  and  would  defend  them 
to  the  last.  They  did  not  think  the  name 
cited,  when  they  pledged  themselves  on 
their  true  faith  as  Christians,  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Was  not  the  whole  faith  of 
the  Christian  centered  in  a  name  ?  What 
did  their  hopes  rest  upon  but  a  name? 
They  did  trust,  therefore,  that  that  name 
would  not  be  removed  from  the  profession 
of  the  State,  at  least  they  would  do  their 
best  to  defend  it.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  grounded  his  introduction 
of  the  measure  upon  the  desire  to  do  na- 
tural justice  to  the  Jew;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  gone  further,  and  it  seemed 
that  in  his  view,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
(Mr.  Drummond*s),  they  were  required  to 
do  natural  justice  to  the  Jew  by  returning 
to  natural  religion.  There  appeared  to 
him  to  be  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  had  come  ;  and  that 
gave  him  some  doubts  as  to  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  followed  upon  that  occa- 
sion. He  believed,  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  there  was  much  in  the  oaths 
taken  by  Members  that  would  be  better 
left  out;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  the 
present  question  was  nothing  more  than 
the  old  Jew  Bill  again.  Whatever  might 
be  the  overture,  the  prelude  by  which  the 
piece  was  introduced  was  just  a  simple  re- 
chaufie  of  the  old  fish.  But  if  the  noble 
Lord  were  really  desirous  of  going  into 
Committee  of  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  thought  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  convenience  not  to  divide  upon 
the  question. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  (who  was  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Bankes  and  several  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen near  him  not  to  press  the  question 
of  adjournment)  asked  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  to  read  the  amended 
oath,  as  he  intended  to  propose  it,  and  the 
resolution  as  it  stood. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  The  Resolution 
which  I  shall  propose  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee is — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  alter  the  oaths  re- 
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quired  to  be  taken  by  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
not  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  as 
qualifications  for  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament, 
and  to  make  provision  in  respect  of  the  said  oaths 
for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  profess- 
ing the  Jewish  Religion/' 

Upon  that  Resolution  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
brin^  in  a  Bill;  and  the  oath  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  is  that  which  I  read  in  an 
early  part  of  the  debate.  There  will  be  a 
provision  for  striking  out  the  words  "  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  when  the 
party  to  whom  the  oath  so  tendered  is  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  suggested  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  -the  propriety  of 
asking  the  House  merely  to  go  into  (Com- 
mittee pro  formd,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
his  Resolution  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  taking  the  discussion  thereupon  on 
some  future  day. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  If  I  should, adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Walpole),  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  laying  the  proposed  oath  before  the 
House.  In  a  Committee  pro  formd^  I 
should  only  have  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing, in  general  words,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  alter  the  words  of  the  oath,  and 
make  provision  for  persons  professing  thp 
Jewish  religion.  My  object,  certainly, 
would  not  be  gained  by  merely  going  into 
Committee  pro  formd;  I  wish  at  once  to 
lay  the  whole  measure  before  the  House. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  House  had 
now  before  it,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  two 
distinct  propositions — one.  that  a  formal 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  oath;  the 
other,  that  a  substantial  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  oath,  which  alteration  in- 
volved a  fundamental  principle.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Wftlpole).  for  one,  felt  that  if  the 
vote  they  were  going  to  give  was  to  be 
considered  an  admission  of  that  principle, 
they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
such  admission ;  and  although  he  came 
down  with  the  intention  of  acquiescing  in 
any  general  proposition  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nature  of  the  oaths 
taken  by  Members,  he  felt,  after  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place,  not  only 
the  greatest  unwillingncs?,  but,  he  might 
almost  say,  the  moral  impossibility  of 
consenting  to  such  a  course.  The  ilouso 
would  observe  that  the  noble  Lord  pix>- 
posed  the  alteration  in  the  oath  upon  tiiree 
grounds — that  some  parts  are  superfluous, 
that  some  parts  are  unnecessary,  and  that 
other  parts  are  unduly  restrictive.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Walpole)  quite  concurred  with  the 
2H 
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noble  Lord  in  thinking  that  some  parts  of 
the  oath  were  superfluous,  some  were  un- 
necessary, and  in  other  respects  it  was 
inappropriate  to  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
because  they  had  survived  the  circum- 
stances which  originally  gave  rise  to  them. 
Let  him  add  one  word  as  to  the  substan- 
tial part  of  the  proposition.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  general  question  now.  But 
he  thought  when  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone) 

Eut  it  on  the  ground  of  natural  justice, 
e  would  have  done  well  to  consider  whether 
there  was  not  still,  and  whether  there  had 
not  been  always,  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween political  rights  and  political  duties. 
And  before  the  discussion  should  again 
Gome  on,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  pause  and  reflect,  whether  the 
rights  which  the  people  of  this  country 
possessed,  both  to  the  protection  of  the  law 
and  the  support  of  the  law,  be  they  Jews 
or  be  they  Christians,  necessarily  gave 
them  those  political  privileges  which  also  in- 
volved political  duties — since  those  duties, 
according  to  the  principles  established  in 
the  constitution,  could  only  be  performed 
in  a  Christian  State  by  those  who  were 
bound  by  a  Christian  obligation.  He  would 
only  trouble  the  House  with  one  other  re- 
mark. He  had  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
new this  discussion — to  reopen  a  question 
which  had  been  fully  discussed  and  de- 
liberately settled  only  nine  months  ago; 
and  that  too  in  the  very  same  Parliament  as 
that  which  it  was  now  submitted  to  again. 
He  (Mr.  Walpolc)  felt  this  the  more 
strongly,  because  he  had  always  understood 
that  it  was  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  not  to  hazard  upon  slight 
grounds  a  collision  or  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  had 
also  understood  and  felt  this  more  strongly 
than  anything  else — that  it  was  a  still 
wiser  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  offend  or  in  any  way  do  vio- 
lence to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Both  these 
considerations  were,  in  his  humble  judg- 
ment, most  unhappily  disregarded  on  the 
present  occasion ;  for  no  one  could  doubt, 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  were  to  carry  his 
resolution,  he  would,  at  all  events,  run  the 
risk  of  that  disagreement  which  was  so  much 
to  be  deprecated ;  and  no  one  could  doubt, 
moreover,  if  he  had  inquired  into  this  sub- 
ject during  the  recess,  that  it  would  give  a 
painful  shock  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  a  great  many  people — he  did  not  mean 


the  ignorant  and  unintelligent,  but  some  of 
the  best  and  ablest  men,  who  regarded  this 
question  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  na- 
tional violation  of  our  Christian  prineiplea. 
[The  0 'Gorman  Mahon:  Hear,  hear! 
and  a  laugh,]  Notwithstanding  the  laugh 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ennis,  he  would 
say  that  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  had  in  bis 
mind's  eye,  when  using  that  phrase  some 
of  our  best  and  ablest  men,  whose  nances 
he  could  quote  if  desired  to  do  so ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  their 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as 
he  had  done,  he  would  have  seen  that 
some  of  these  good  and  able  men  did 
really  regard  it — and  now  he  would  use  a 
still  stronger  phrase — as  a  national  renun* 
ciation  of  our  Christian  character.  He 
(Mr.  Walpole)  owned  that  he  had  been  car- 
ried away  further  than  he  intended ;  but 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  of 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ob- 
servations which  he  had  ventured  to  offer 
that  called  for  a  laugh.  This  ho  must  add, 
that  if  the  religious  convictions  of  many 
persons  in  this  country  were  not  to  be 
regarded,  and  the  laugh  he  had  heard 
when  alluding  to  the  subject  were  again 
repeated,  then  instead  of  this  being,  as  it 
was  called,  an  unmitigated  case  of  persecu- 
tion against  the  Jews,  his  opinion  was 
that  the  persons  who  had  most  need  to 
be  apprehensive  of  persecution  were  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  had  hoped  that, 
as  the  House  after  repeated  discussion, 
agreed  last  year  to  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  states  to  be  the 
only  point  upon  which  a  difference  could 
arise  this  year — namely,  the  removal  of 
the  Jewish  disabilities — I  should  have  been 
allowed  to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  that  the 
discussion  would  have  been  reserved  for 
some  future  stage  of  the  Bill.  All  I  can 
do  at  present  is,  to  propose  that  the  House 
should  go  into  Committee.  If  the  House 
is  pleased  to  go  into  Committee,  I  should 
then  propose  this  resolution,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chairman.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  or  any 
other  Member  of  this  House  might  think 
it  necessary  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  that 
resolution,  and  to  make  that  the  question 
upon  which  they  are  disposed  to  resist  the 
proposition  that  I  shall  make,  I  should 
then  certainly  not  propose  to  go  further 
into  that  discussion  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole) has,  however,  not  confined  himself  to 
the  simple  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
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House  should  resolye  itself  into  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  resolution 
suhmitted  to  them;  he  has  expressed  his 
surprise  that  I  should  stir  this  question 
after  it  had  heeu  mooted,  and,  as  he  says, 
settled  nine  months  ago.  Sir,  that  is  not 
the  way  in  which  I  have  understood  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  I  had  thought 
that  if,  for  example,  the  question  for  tak- 
ing away  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
ahilities  had  heen  passed  hy  this  House, 
and  rejected  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  that  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  consider  himself  bound  by 
that  decision — ^he  would  not  consider  the 
vote  of  the  House  oF  Lords  irrevocable  and 
irreversible — one  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  rescind.  We  know  that 
the  House  of  Lords  at  length  passed  the 
Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  CathoHcs, 
although  previously  rejected.  I  myself 
took  part  in  a  measure  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance— namely,  the  Reform  Bill;  it  was 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  this  House, 
but  when  it  arrived  in  the  House  of  Lords 
it  was  rejected.  Why,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole's)  doctrine,  we  ought  then  to  have  sat 
down  contented — that  the  question  of  re- 
form was  settled — that  it  was  settled  that 
there  should  be  no  reform  of  Parliament, 
and  we  should  not  have  ventured  during 
the  Administration  of  Earl  Grey  again  to 
disturb  the  question.  Sir,  I  say  again, 
that  with  respect  to  that  question,  and 
with  respect  to  general  questions,  though 
they  have  been  once  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  yet,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  wo  may  again  ask 
them  to  reconsider  a  question;  and  they, 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
right,  may  reconsider  that  question,  and 
they  may  give  their  affirmative  or  negative 
to  such  question.  But  that  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  once  made  should 
be  binding  for  ever  on  this  House,  and 
that  wc  never  should  bring  forward  such  a 
question  again,  although  it  may  seem  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  a  cor- 
rect mode  of  proceeding,  is  one  to  which 
I  can  never  submit,  and  one  which  I  conceive 
would  reverse  the  whole  practice  of  the 
House.  Having  said  thus  much  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  course  I  have  pursued,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  sorry  if  any  term  I 
may  have  used  should  have  been  offensive 
to  any  hon.  Gentleman.  I  used  them  as 
agreeing  with  my  own  notions  of  the  policy 
that  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  not  with  the 
intention  of  applying  to  hon.  Gentlemea 


the  character  of  "persecutors,"  and  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  intention  of  giving  of- 
fence to  any  hon.  Gentleman.  I  have  only  • 
now  to  add,  that  I  shall  resist  the  Motion 
for  adjournment,  and  to  express  my  wish 
that  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  intimated  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. 

Whereupon,  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed,  •*  Thkt  this  House 'do  now  ad- 
journ :'* — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn  : — 
Main  Question  put : — The  House  divided; 
Ayes  214;  Noes  111  :  Majority  103. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Vjsct. 
Anstey,  T.  0. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel     and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Su*  F.  T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklchurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Gallaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
CardweU,  E. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W,  F. 
Craig,  W.  G, 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
DondM,  Adm. 

2H2 


Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  E. 
EUis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortcscue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M, 
Glad8tone,rt .  hon .  W.  £ . 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Uaggitt,  F.  R. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 

Uayter,  rt.  hon.W.  G. 
Ileadlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J, 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R, 
Howard,  Lord  E, 
Howard,  hon.  C 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jackson,  W, 
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Jermyn,  Earl 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchcre,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  II. 
Lomon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  0*Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mathcson,  Col. 
l^aule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mofl&itt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morris,  D. 
Mo  watt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  I^i-d 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  11. 
Osborne,  R. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct, 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peel,  rt,  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel.  F. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  N. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 


Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburnc,  Earl  of 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somernlle,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  II. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  II.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknessc,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneloy,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Vane,  Lord  II. 
Vivian,  J.  II. 
Waddington,  D. 
Ward,  11.  G. 
Watkius,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  II. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


A  eland.  Sir  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  II. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bankos,  G. 
Bcnnet,  P. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  II. 
Beresford,  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blair,  S. 

Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldoro,  II.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 


Brooke,  Lord 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cabbold,  J.  C. 
Cole,  hon.  II.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Currie,  II. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Drumlanrlg,  Visct. 


Drummond,  H. 
Duncombc,  hon.  0. 
Duncufl,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  II. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  Be 
Farrer,  J. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Ileneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
IIopi»,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 
Hot  ham.  Lord 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jolliffc,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knox,  Col. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lopes,  SirR. 
Lowther,  H. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 


Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A, 
Morgan,  0. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry  and  Mome,  Viset, 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C, 
Prime,  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Sufford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H.     . 
Stuart,  J. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wftlpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wodehouse,  £. 

TKLLJEBS. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 


House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  BERNAL  in  the    chair;  Motion 
made  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  it  is  expedient  to  alter  the  oaths  re- 
quii*ed  to  be  taken  by  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
not  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as 
qu.ilifications  for  sitting  and  voting  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  make  proyision  in  respect  of  the 
said  oaths  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjeott 
professing  the  Jewish  religion." 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  understood  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  no  wish 
to  proceed  further  to-night.  A  division 
was  not  expected,  and  had  come  upon  them 
with  surprise.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
noble  Lord  would  consent  to  the  Chairman 
reporting  progress. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  no  wish  to 
proceed  further  that  night  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman objected. 

Committee  report  progress. 

House  adjourned  at  half-after  Twelve 
o'clock. 
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MiNons.]    PuBUC  Bills.— 1*  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
(Inland). 
JlcporfAl.— Conveyance   of  Real  Property  Act  Amend- 


House  adjomned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1849. 

MiifVTBS.]    Public  Bill?.— 1<>  Life  Policies  of  Assurance; 
Afflrmation ;    Overseers  (Cities  and  Boroughs)  {  Outdoor 
Paupers. 
S«  Consolidated  Fund  (8.000,(X)(M.) ;  Commons  Inclosure. 

PrriTiONS  Preskntbd.  By  Mr.  Hume,  tmm  John  Childs, 
of  Bungay,  in  the  County  of  SufTolk,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Law  respecting  the  Printing  of  Bibles.— By  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  flx>m  the  Independent  Dissenters  of 
BoIton-lc-Moors,  and  several  other  Places,  for  an  Alter- 
ation of  the  Law  as  regards  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy. — By  Mr.  Page  Wood,  Aroro  Augustus  Johann 
Hoffiitaedt.  of  No.  4,  New  Bridge  Street,  Bloclcfriars, 
London,  for  SubHtituting  Affirmations  instead  of  Oaths. — 
By  Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  from  several  Places  in  Berkshire, 
afdnst  the  Endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. — 
By  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  (torn  Glamorganshire,  to  Facili- 
tate the  great  object  of  Emigration. — By  Mr.  Duncan,  from 
the  Royal  Burgh  of  Dundee,  for  Reduction  in  the  Public 
Expenditure.— -By  Mr.  Brotherton.  from  the  Birkenhead, 
Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Junction  Railway  Company, 
respecting  the  Taxation  on  Railways. — By  Mr.  Cobden, 
from  the  Borough  of  Sheffield,  for  a  Repesl  of  the  Duty 
on  Windows.— By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  fW>m  Leominster, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  for  Regulating  Highways. 
— By  Mr.  Fuller,  fh>m  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Eastbourne  Union,  and  flrom  several  other  Unions,  for 
the  Suppression  of  Mendicancy. — By  Mr.  Lushington, 
from  the  Jurymen  on  the  Trial  of  George  Bridge  Mullens, 
for  a  Commutation  of  his  Sentence. — From  Shipowners, 
Tradesmen,  and  Others,  connected  with  the  Ports  of 
Alloa  and  Kincardine,  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws. — By  Mr.  Lushington,  fW>m  a  Meeting  held  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Broadway,  Westminster,  for  Alter* 
ation  of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  fh>m  a 
Meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge,  for  the  Sup- 
pression  of  the  Slave  Trade. — By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
from  Members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
John  Street,  Fitiroy  Square,  for  Refening  War  Disputes 
to  Arbitration. 

PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 

Mr.  M.  MILNE S  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department — first, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
taken  any  means  to  rescue  the  national 
records  of  this  country  from  the  disgraceful 
and  dangerous  state  in  which  they  now 
were,  hy  the  erection  of  a  puhlic  Record 
Office,  and  for  which  the  land  was  appro- 
priated and  the  plans  of  the  huilding  laid 
out? 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  as  to  the 
Record  Office,  steps  were  taken  last  year 
to  procure  a  site,  hut  he  could  not  speak 
positively  that  the  huilding  had  heen  de- 
cided upon. 

Mr.  BANKES  asked  if  it  was  not  in- 
tended  that  the  great, tower  in  the  new 


Houses  of  Parliament  should  he  set  apart 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  believed  that  such  an  in- 
tention had  been  entertained,,  but  it  was 
now  abandoned. 

THE  PALACE  COURT. 

Mr.  HUME,  seeing  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral in  his  place,  wished  to  know  whether 
Government  were  taking  any  steps  to  re- 
form the  nuisance  existing  in  the  Palace 
Court,  respecting  which  some  anxiety  ex- 
isted? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  subject  was  not  within  his  pro- 
vince. It  more  properly  belonged  to  the 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household ;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  which 
that  noble  Lord  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  make  to  him  on  this  subject,  a  measure 
would  be  introduced,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  effectual  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of. 

COLONIAL  SYSTEM— CEYLON  AND 
BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  grievances  complained  of  in  the 
Crown  Colonies  of  Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 
and  to  report  to  the  House  whether  any  measures 
can  be  adopted  for  the  better  Administration  and 
Government  of  those  Dependencies." 

Mr.  BAIL  LIE  said,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  for 
bringing  forward  the  present  Motion,  for 
he  believed  that  a  general  feeling  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  Colonial  Office  was  incapable 
to  discharge  with  advantage  the  great  and 
important  duties  which  were  entrusted  to 
it.  The  public  would  not  fail  to  perceivo 
that  for  a  series  of  years  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  Colonial  Ministers  appoint- 
ed in  this  counti-y — men  of  the  greatest 
talent  and  ability — no  one  of  whom  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  in  giving  satis- 
faction to  this  country,  or  in  gaining  credit 
for  himself  or  for  the  Government  with 
which  he  was  connected.  And  assuredly 
after  the  painful  exposures  which  took 
place  last  Session  of  Parliament,  it  would 
not  be  contended  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors,  not- 
withstanding the  high  expectations  which 
were  formed  in  the  breasts  of  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects,  in  consequence  of  his  pre- 
yiouB  declarations  with  respect  to  our  colo- 
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nial  gorernment.  Mr.  Montgomery  Mar- 
tin, in  his  History  of  the  British  Colonies, 
remarked  that  within  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  four  Secretaries  of  the  Colonies 
had  heen  appointed  in  Downing-street. 
Four  Under  Secretaries  of  State  had  heen 
appointed  in  the  same  time;  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin  very  sensibly  added — **I  ask 
any  unprejudiced  man  how  the  colonies  can 
be  well  governed  under  such  a  system  ?** 
But  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Baillie's)  intention 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  reference 
to  the  management  or  the  details  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  had  no  wish  to  make 
any  comment  either  on  their  remissness, 
or  on  their  neglect  of  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  have  been  committed 
to  them.  He  had  a  more  serious  and 
important  accusation  to  bring  before  the 
House,  for  he  charged  the  Colonial  Office 
with  tyranny  and  oppression  —  tyranny 
towards  those  colonies  and  dependencies 
which,  having  no  constitutional  form  of 
government  or  system  of  representation, 
were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  totally  dependent  on  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  its  chief.  He  (Mr.  Baillie) 
charged  the  Colonial  Office  with  a  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
colonial  resources,  rendering  it  necessary 
to  impose  burdens  upon  the  colonies, 
which,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
those  colonies,  were  now  become  altoge- 
ther intolerable,  and  were  the  fruitful 
sources  of  that  discontent  which  now  so 
unhappily  prevailed.  There  could  not  be 
a  doubt  that  much  of  the  discontent  which 
existed  in  the  colonies  had  arisen  from  the 
extravagant  notions  wHich  were  entertained 
at  home,  that  colonial  government  ought 
to  be  a  model  of  our  own;  and  those  per- 
sons formed  their  opinions  from  the  costly 
and  expensive  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  wants 
and  necessities,  as  well  as  of  the  feelings 
and  opinions,  of  the  colonists.  How  would 
they  apply  a  remedy  to  this  state  of  things, 
till  they  conceded  to  the  colonies  the  com- 
plete control  of  their  own  expenditure, 
and  the  entire  management  of  their  own 
affairs  ?  An  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  ex- 
amined before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  who  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
for  he  had  been  fifteen  years  Colonial  Se- 
cretary at  Ceylon  (Mr.  Philip  Anstruther), 
was  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Plantations,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  situation  of  Ceylon,  and 


the  question  being  put  to  him  as  to  the 
possible  reduction  of  expenditure  in  that 
colony,  Mr.  Anstruther  says : — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  ex-» 
penditure  may  not  be  reduced,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 
There  is  hardly  a  limit ;  I  do  not  know  that  the 
colony  would  be  worse  administered  at  half  the 
cost;  but  the  fault  of  all  our  colonies,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is,  that  every  colony  is  a  miniature  of  the 
Imperial  Government — we  must  have  a  treasury, 
and  wo  must  have  an  audit  office,  and  all  these 
are  highly  paid;  indeed  it  is  a  mere  caricature,  it 
is  very  much  so ;  but  the  Colonial  Office  might 
change  its  system  entirely." 

He  (Mr.  Baillie)  quite  agreed  with  this 
gentleman,  that  the  Colonial  Office  might 
change  its  system  entirely;  but  he  (Mr. 
Baillie)  went  farther,  and  said  the  Colonial 
Office  must  change  its  system  entirely. 
He  (Mr.  Baillie)  said,  **  You  Gentlemen  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  by  the  impedients  you 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  colonial  pro- 
gress, you  have  reduced  the  colonies  to  a 
state  of  poverty  and  ruin,  and  you  must 
not  now  be  astonished  if  the  colonies  are 
determined  to  cut  their  coat  according  to 
their  cloth,  and  to  appear  in  the  habili- 
ments of  paupers."  Before  proceeding  far- 
ther, perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  he  (Mr. 
Baillie)  should  quote  the  opinion  of  another 
gentleman,  who  ought  to  be  considered  of 
high  authority,  especially  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  they  had  promoted  him 
to  a  place  of  high  responsibility.  He  al- 
luded to  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  the  per- 
manent Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonics,  and  the  gentleman  who,  he  pre- 
sumed, was  the  chief  manager  in  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  He  was  formerly  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  in  consequence  of  the  able  views 
which  he  had  published  on  colonial  govern- 
ment. He  (Mr.  Baillie)  found  in  that 
gentleman's  lectures  on  colonisation  the 
views  which  he  (Mr.  Merivale)  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  present  management  of 
the  colonies  and  the  whole  colonial  system, 
lie  says — 

*'  Our  own  times  are  prob»ibly  the  first  in  which 
the  governing  body,  in  large  States,  has  sought  to 
acquire  strength  by  multiplying  dependants  on 
the  public  purse  ;  a  matter  of  state-craft  now  well 
understood  in  some  great  European  kingdoms. 
Under  our  old  colonial  system,  no  temptation 
whatever  was  held  out  to  self-interest,  assoming 
the  mask  of  patriotism — the  commonest  form  M 
hypocrisy  in  these  days.  The  expense  of  the  civil 
establishment  in  Massachusetts'  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  was  esti- 
mated by  Adam  Smith  at  about  18,0002.  a  year ; 
that  of  New  Ilampshire  and  B.hode  Island,  SJiOOl, 
each ;  that  of  Connecticut,  4,000^.;  that  of  N«w 
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York' and  PenniylyanU,  4,500 J.  Moh;  that  of 
New  J  one  J,  1,200/.;  that  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  8,000/.  each :  total,  55,200/." 

He  then  compared  the  ciyil  expenditure  of 
the  colonies  in  1836  with  the  revenue,  and 
went  on  to  ohserve — 

"  an  ever  memorable  example  at  how  small  an 
expense  3,000,000  of  people  may  not  only  be  go- 
Terned,  but  well  governed." 

He  then  stated  the  civil  expenditure  of  our 
North  American  colonies  in  1836,  and  con- 
tinued— 

'*  If  this  enormous  diflerence  were  compensated 
by  superior  government,  I,  for  one,  should  be 
little  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  amount  of  the  sums 
which  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  called  on  to 
advance  for  the  purchase  of  so  inestimable  a  bless- 
ing. But  I  might  safely  ask  those  who  entertain 
the  highest  notions  of  government  and  its  duties, 
whether  any  of  its  functions,  moral  or  material, 
are  better  fulfilled  in  our  colonies  of  the  present 
day  than  they  were  in  the  ancient  American  pro- 
vinces ?" 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  political 
economist.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  knew  not  what 
might  he  the  opinion  of  the  now  Member 
of  the  Government  (Mr.  Merivale).  He 
knew  not  whether  that  gentleman  was  sub- 
ject to  that  weakness  of  human  nature 
which  seemed  always  to  beset  those  who 
became  Members  of  Government;  but  this 
he  would  say,  that  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  the  gentleman  must  have  been  rudely 
shocked,  if,  believing  as  he  did  that 
3,000,000  of  people  could  be  not  only  go- 
verned, but  well  governed,  at  a  cost  of 
55,200/.  a  year,  he  found  upon  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Colonial  Office  that  the 
colony  of  British  Guiana,  with  120,000 
inhabitants,  cost  273,000/.  a  year  for  its 
civil  administration,  being  an  amount  equal 
to  21,  6«.  a  head  for  every  living  soul  in 
the  colony,  or  one-sixth  more  than  the  cost 
per  head  to  the  people  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  the  most 
heavily  taxed  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  here  were  people  who,  without 
the  cost  of  an  army  or  a  navy,  were  taxed 
one-sixth  more  as  colonists  than  the  people 
of  the  mother  country.  Such,  then,  were 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Baillie) 
should  venture  to  pray  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  whilst  he  proceeded  to  detail 
the  case  which  he  had  to  bring  forward; 
and  it  would  be  then  for  the  House  to  de- 
cide whether  he  had  made  out  a  sufficient 
one  for  the  Committee  he  sought  for.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  British  colonies 
were  subject  to  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Some  were  provided  with  legisla- 
tive aaaemblies,  and  a  form  of  popular  re- 


presentation; some  vrith  only  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  a  representative  system ;  and 
there  were  others,  fewer  still,  who  were 
governed  by  a  pure  and  simple  despotism, 
subject  only  to  the  supreme  will  and  plea- 
sure—or caprice  would  be  probably  the 
most  fitting  word — of  an  individual  who, 
as  the  force  of  party  might  prevail  in  this 
country,  should  find  himself  placed  in  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies. It  was  to  this  latter  class  of  colo- 
nies that  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House;  and  amongst 
that  class  which  were  subjected  to  pure 
and  simple  despotism  they  might  place  the 
important  colony  of  Ceylon.  He  placed  it 
in  that  category,  its  legislative  administra- 
tion being  confided  to  a  governor  and  coun- 
cil, every  member  of  which  council  was 
named  either  by  the  governor  himself,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  this  country.  They  therefore  had  a 
form  of  government  without  any  pretence 
of  representation;  and  in  consequence  of 
alleged  abuses  arising  therefrom,  very 
great  discontent  had  prevailed  in  the  co- 
lony. That  discontent  existed  not  only 
amongst  the  native,  but  amongst  the  Eu- 
ropean population,  and  had  lately  mani- 
fested itself  amongst  the  native  population 
in  the  only  way  in  which  an  uneducated 
and  ignorant  people  were  accustomed  to 
make  remonstrances  to  a  Government, 
namely,  in  the  shape  of  an  open  demon- 
stration of  rebellion.  It  had  also  shown 
itself  amongst  the  European  population; 
but  in  the  more  civilised  form  of  memorials 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  petitions  to  that  House.  He  would 
read  a  few  passages  from  one  of  the  peti- 
tions addressed  to  that  House,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  know  what  were  the 
grievances  of  which  the  colonists  com- 
plained. The  petitioners  were  merchants, 
planters,  and  traders  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  they  stated — 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  this  island,  in  which  their  pro- 
perty is  invested,  their  means  of  living  procured, 
and  now  address  your  honourable  House  under  a 
sense  of  suffering  no  ordinary  hardship  and  in- 
justice. Tour  petitioners  are  labouring  under  a 
burden  of  excessive  taxation  disproportionate  to 
their  means  of  payment,  and  consider  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  island  are  diverted  to  many  objects 
with  which  they  should  not  properly  be  burdened. 
That  the  administration  of  the  law  is  tortuous 
and  uncertain;  the  delays  unavoidable  in  drU, 
suits  amount  in  many  cases  to  a  denial  of  jutdoe, 
and  the  appointment  of  judges  at  the  principal 
towns  who  nave  never  studied  or  practised  the 
law,  from  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  to 
seats  in  tmr  first  eonrta  of  eivil  jurisdictioD, 
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though  often  complained  of  by  your  petitioners, 
Btill  continues.  That  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  this  island  does  not  lead  your  petition- 
ers to  hope  for  any  amelioration  through  their 
means.  The  unpaid  unofficial  members,  who  are 
the  nominees  of  the  Governor,  are  powerless  to 
originate  any  measure  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  your  petitioners  have  no  hope  in  them  for 
the  future,  as  they  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  community.  That  many  of  your  petitioners 
have  invested  large  sums  in  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  and  the  purchase  of  real  property,  and  they 
now  find  their  attempts  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  island  have  turned  out  most  disastrously : 
more  than  one-third  of  the  estates  in  the  island 
have  lately  changed  owners  by  forced  sales,  at,  in 
most  instances,  not  a  tithe  of  their  cost.  The 
best  household  properties  in  the  Fort  of  Colombo 
and  other  largo  towns  have  been  depreciated  40 
or  50  per  cent,  and  rents  have  fallen  in  propor- 
tion. Whilst  these  circumstances  have  caused 
great  loss  and  suffering  to  your  petitioners,  they 
observe,  with  deep  regret,  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  colony,  the  maintenance  of  use- 
less sinecure  offices,  and  the  institution  of  new 
offices,  whilst  many  already  in  existence  have  no 
adequate  duties  to  perform.  To  bring  the  expen- 
i  diture  within  the  income,  public  works  of  the 
first  necessity,  such  as  the  repair  of  roads,  have 
been  entirely  suspended ;  expenditure  being  nearly 
confined  to  the  payment  of  salaries.  That  the 
price  of  ordinary  Ceylon  coffee  in  the  London 
market  has  fallen  from  lOOs.  per  cwt.  in  1839 
and  1840,  to  28«.  per  cwt.  at  the  date  of  the  last 
advices  which  your  petitioners  have  received. 
That  the  great  bulk  of  the  plantation  kinds  have 
experienced  nearly  a  similar  depreciation  ;  and 
plantations  are,  consequently,  being  maintained  at 
a  loss,  which  cannot  long  be  borne  by  their  owners, 
and  is  resulting  in  their  total  abandonment." 

They  then  proceeded  to  complain  that  the 
produce  of  their  colony  was  suhjectod  to  a 
duty  of  375.  id.  per  cwt.,  which  was  200 
per  cent  on  its  importation  into  this  coun- 
try. This  was  a  pretty  specimen  of  the 
free-traders'  justice,  they  opened  their 
ports  for  free  trade  to  Europe  and  America, 
whilst  they  laid  200  per  cent  upon  the 
produce  of  their  own  colonies.  There  were 
various  other  complaints  in  the  petition, 
into  which  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  would  not  then 
go.  He  merely  stated  the  principal  sub- 
jects. Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon  when  Lord  Torrington 
was  sent  out  as  Governor  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1848.  He  found 
the  colony  labouring  under  great  depres- 
sion. Distress  universally  prevailed.  Es- 
tates in  which  large  capitals  had  been 
invested,  were  every  day  being  hrought  to 
execution  sales,  or  altogether  abandoned 
by  the  owners.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
had  fallen  below  its  expenditure,  so  that 
danger  existed  that  funds  would  not  be 
forthcoming  sufficient  to  pay  even  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State.  In  short.  Lord  Tor- 
rington found  financial  affairs  much  in  the 


same  condition  in  Ceylon  as  he  had  left 
them  at  home  in  the  mother  country — 
there  was  a  deficit  in  the  Exchequer ;  and 
he  seemed  to  think  that  he  should  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  the  example  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  home — of 
that  right  hon.  Baronet  whom  he  (Mr.  Bail- 
lie)  was  sorry  not  to  see  then  in  his  place. 
Well,  Lord  Torrington  being,  as  ho  pre- 
sumed, a  free-trader,  did  not  appear  to 
have  contemplated  any  increase  in  the  im- 
port duties;  and  being  also  a  Whig,  with- 
out the  fear  of  a  financial  reform  associa- 
tion before  his  eyes,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  this  country, 
and  to  propose  an  increase  of  direct  taxa- 
tion. Not  having  the  example  of  an 
income-tax  ready  made  to  his  hands,  which 
he  might  have  proposed  to  his  Council  at 
once  to  double  in  amount,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  other  resources;  and, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  ap)>eared  to 
have  hit  upon  a  financial  scheme  which 
was,  of  all  others,  the  most  impracticable 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  which  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Ceylon.  He  published  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  imposition  of  four  new  taxes — 
a  poll-tax  for  the  construction  of  roads,  a 
tax  upon  all  the  shops  of  the  colony,  a  tax 
upon  guns,  and  a  tax  upon  dogs.  And  they 
were  assured  by  Lord  Torrington,  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  his  Council,  that  those 
taxes  had  received  the  full  concurrence  and 
sanction  of  Earl  Grey;  but  he  (Lord  Tor- 
rington), at  the  same  time,  stated,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  press  the  measure, 
for  a  reason  which  must  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  valid  one — namely,  that  the 
taxes  were  not  likely  to  increase  the  re- 
venue. Now,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
discovery  was  not  made  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, because  it  would  have  saved  Earl 
Grey  from  giving  his  approval  to  a  system 
of  taxation  which  was  not  likely  to  increase 
the  revenue,  and  was  very  likely  to  in- 
crease the  discontent  of  the  people;  and  it 
would  have  saved  the  colony  from  the  hor- 
rors and  miseries  of  a  popular  outbreak, 
because  the  manner  in  which  those  taxes 
wore  levied  was  the  cause — the  immediate 
cause — of  the  late  rebellion.  This  was 
shown,  first  of  all,  by  a  memorial  from 
nearly  all  the  merchants,  planters,  and 
traders  of  Colombo,  who  memorialised  Earl 
Grey  upon  the  subject.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  they  were  not  interested  par- 
ties, for  the  taxes  were  not  levied  upon 
them.     They  said — 
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*•  Under  the  extreme  and  painful  depression  of  necesaary.  It  was  suflScient  to  state,. that 
the  colony  in  eTcry  branch  of  trade  and  enter-  L^rd  Torrington.  when  he  afterwards 
prise,  as  well  as  a  decreasing  revenue,  your  me-    .,         ,  .  .^     j**.     /.    ^  wo    mtciwurua 

morialists  have  felt  that  it  was  not  an'increase  of  "^OVS"*  >*  advisable  to  repeal  those  taxes, 
taxation  that  was  called  for,  so  much  as  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  heavy  expenditure  which  per^'ades 
every  department  of  the  colonial  government. 
Were  opportunity  afifordod,  your  memomlists  could 
point  out  many  instances  where  wholesome  re- 
form and  legitimate  retrenchments  might  be 
made  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  Executive.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  of  the  colony,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment have  not  only  in  one  session,  and  together, 
imposed  four  taxes  of  a  novel  character,  but  levied 
them  in  so  objectionable  and  vexatious  a  manner  as 
to  irritate  the  people,  and  urge  them  to  seek  redress 
by  personal  appeals  to  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor, and  by  petitions  to  Her  Majesty,  while,  un- 
happily, too  many  have  made  them  but  a  cloak 
for  their  own  seditious  and  disloyal  purposes. 
Your  memorialists  are  far  from  imputing  any 
blame  to  the  local  government  for  originating  the 
taxes  in  question  ;  but  they  most  respectfully  sub- 
mit, that  the  fault  lay  in  the  provisions  of  the  or- 
dinances which  legalised  them,  and  subsequently 
vexatious  manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought 
into  operation.  The  four  new  taxes  referred  to 
are  — Ist,  the  gun-tax;  2nd,  the  shop  or  bou- 
tique-tax ;  3rd,  the  dog-tax ;  and,  4th,  the  labour 
or  poll-tax.  The  first  of  these  (the  gun-tax)  com- 
pels the  owner  to  pay  2i,  6d.  annually  for  a 
license  for  each  gun.  Already  the  new  tariflf  had 
provided  that,  in  lieu  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
5i.  should  be  paid  on  the  importation  of  every 
gun,  thus  establishing  an  increase  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  from  5  to  33  per  cent  on  a  gun  costing 
I6s,  But,  independent  of  a  tax  already  soJieavily 
increased,  the  mode  in  which  the  additional  tax  of 
28.  6d,  has  been  levied,  is  one  that  has  called 
forth  the  greatest  amount  of  dissatisfaction  and 
condemnation  from  all  parties,  and  has  been  made 
the  first  ostevible  cause  of  excitement  and  revolt 
in  the  interior.  The  owners  of  the  guns  have 
been  required  to  attend  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  or 
Galle,  from  the  utmost  limits  of  the  province  in 
which  they  were  respectively  situated,  some  ex- 


made  use  of  the  very  same  arguments 
which  those  people  had  used  in  their  me- 
morial to  Earl  Grey.  He  (Mr.  Baillie) 
alluded  to  Lord  Torrington 's  despatch  m 
which  he  wrote  to  Earl  Grey  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  communicating  the  fact  that  he 
had  repealed  the  taxes.  And  it  had  so 
happened,  that  Earl  Grey's  despatch,  in 
which  he  fully  approved  of  them,  crossed 
the  very  one  of  Lord  Torrington 's  in  which 
their  repeal  was  mentioned*  The  words 
were  as  follows: — 

"  This  ordinance  has  since  been  brought  into 
operation,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  diffi- 
culties have  been  experienced  in  carrying  out  its 
details,  which  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  only 
by  those  resident  on  the  spot,  and  which  have 
arisen  in  a  great  degree  out  of  native  habits  and 
customs,  and  from  that  mistrust  of  each  other, 
combined  with  ignorance  and  timidity,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  By  way  of  illustration  of 
this  remark,  I  would  mention  the  fact,  that  in- 
stead of  one  man  bringing  a  number  of  guns  to  be 
registered  for  himself  and  his  neighbours,  every 
man  from  a  whole  district  would  come  out  the 
same  day  and  hour,  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred persons,  making  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
agent  to  register  their  guns  on  that  or  the  next 
day,  by  which  arrangement  numbers  of  people 
would  be  kept  waiting  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense to  themselves  and  loss  of  time;  and 
no  exertions  or  representations  of  the  officers  of 
Government  could  succeed  in  remedying  or  pre- 
venting this  inconvenience.  The  tax  was  equal 
to  20  or  25  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  guns  possessed  by  the  natives,  of 
which,  indeed,  many  were  utterly  useless  and 
valueless,  except  as  curiosities,  which  had  been 
kept  as  heir-looms  in  their  fomilies.     Again,  it 


tending  to  forty  miles  or  more ;  the  illiterate  .  ^®®"  ascertained  that  the  people  m  many 
owner  was  then  required  to  put  in  his  written  ap-  '  ^"f^nc©*  preferred  destroying  their  guns,  that 
plication— and  in  English  — for  a  license.     The    2^*"®"  had  concealed  them,  and  that  it  was  in 


native  had  no  alternative  but  apply  to  a  writer  at 
hand  to  make  out  the  application,  for  which  he  was 
compelled  to  pay,  in  some  instances  6<£.,  in  others 
Sd. ;  and  he  returned  to  his  village  after  several 
days  of  loss  in  travelling,  and  payment  of  from 
2i.  Orf.  to  3*.,  until  the  following  year,  when  he 
must  renew  his  license  and  his  trouble.  With 
such  undue  provision  for  its  collection  was  this 
tax  brought  into  operation,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  villagers,  were  kept  a  week  or  more 
from  their  homes,  whilst  others  were   obliged  to 


fact  very  difficult  in  a  wild  country  to  compel 
the  people  to  come  in  to  register  fire-arms. 
It  was  found,  also,  that  dishonest  pedlars  had 
in  many  instances  circulated  delusive  reports 
amongst  the  natives,  by  which  means  they  had 
persuaded  them  to  sell  their  guns  absolutely  for  a 
mere  trifle.  Although  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  tax  could  be  collected  next  year  with  less 
difficulty,  I  am  nevertheless  sensible  that  some 
discontent  and  annoyance  might  arise  from  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it,  and  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  the  revenue    hitherto   derived   from  it 


perform  their  journey  several  times  for  the  one    ,  _  

object,  solely  because  due  provision  had  not  been    ?* u  "®^  ^  ^^^^^  *'  ^  anticipated,  although 

made  for  issuing  the  licenses."  ^  '^^^^  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  number 


Now,  it  was  remarkable  that,  although 
Lord  Torrington  had  stigmatised  the  me- 
morialists as  bankrupts  the  most  of  them, 
and  as  being  quite  unworthy  of  notice — 

[Mr.    IIawes:    No,   no!]     Yes   he   did. 
Mr.  Ha  WES :    Quote   the   words   of  the 
despatch.]  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  deemed  it  un- 


of  guns  was  not  over-estimated  in  my  previons 
calculations.  That  a  registration  is  necessary  is 
beyond  a  doubt;  and  I  have,  with  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  my  Executive  Cooneil,  re- 
commended that  the  Bill  of  last  Session  should 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  annual ; 
thus  leaving  it  compulsory  on  all  parties  possess- 
ing fire-arms  to  register  them,  but  only  requiring 
one  registration  and  one  payment.  By  this  altera- 
tion I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  i«gis- 
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tntion  will  be  easilj  oompleted,  and  that  the 
measure  will  now  be  willingly  adopted  bj  the 
people.  By  this  means  one  ground  for  discon- 
tentment will  be  done  awaj  with." 

Lord  TomDgton  went  on  to  speak  about 
the  dog  ordinance  and  the  shop  license. 
He  (Mr.  Baillie)  would  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails upon  those  subjects,  because  hon. 
Members  had  already  read  them.  But  the 
fact  was  apparent,  that  those  ordinances 
were  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  rebellion 
was  very  formidable  in  its  nature,  or  very 
extensive  in  its  ramifications.  The  people 
seemed  to  have  set  up  a  sort  of  king  for 
themselves  like  the  Irish,  and,  like  the 
Irish,  they  seemed  to  have  abandoned  him 
in  the  hour  of  need;  but  the  rebellion  was 
quelled  without  any  loss  to  Her  Majesty's 
troops.  As  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Hawes) 
had  said  last  year — 

"The  rebellion  had  been  very  much  exagger- 
ated. In  point  of  &ct,  the  troops  had  been  called 
out  for  show  more  than  for  real  use." 

And  now  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  came  to  that  part 
of  the  transaction  which  it  was  impossible 
to  refer  to  without  pain,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  mention  without  calling  up  a 
blush  into  the  cheek  of  every  Englishman. 
He  alluded  to  the  seventies  practised  upon 
the  people  after  the  rebellion  had  been  sup- 
pressed. They  had  heard  a  good  deal  at 
one  time  about  the  severities  practised  by 
Prince  Windischgriitz  at  Vienna,  when,  it 
would  be  remembered,  the  newspapers,  es- 
pecially those  that  supported  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  severely  censured  that  general 
for  his  harshness.  Now,  the  rebellion  at 
Vienna  had  been  accompanied  by  every 
atrocity  that  could  be  conceived,  and  it 
was  only  suppressed  after  a  long  and  ar- 
duous struggle,  and  an  enormous  sacrifice 
of  human  life:  and  all  that  they  had  heard 
of  the  after  severities  was,  that  two  or 
three  of  the  leaders  had  been  executed. 
What  said  a  newspaper  which  was  said  to 
be  conducted  by  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  execution  of  Blum  ? — The  Economist, 
speaking  of  Blum,  said — 

*'  The  most  conspicuous  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  Austrian  Government  is  the  exe- 
cution of  Blum  at  Vienna.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  think  much  of  the  sanctity  with  which  the 
gentlemen  at  Frankfort  have  endeavoured  to  hedge 
round  their  persons,  by  declaring  them  inviolate. 
Every  Member  of  the  English  Parliament  may  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  for  crimes,  as  witness 
Mr,  Smith  O'Brien ;  and  why  not,  therefore,  Ro- 
bert Blum  and  the  Frankfort  deputies?  We  do 
not  And  &ult  with  his  execution  because  he  was  a 


deputy ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  political  ex- 
citement, when  old  authorities  have  deservedly 
forfeited  much  respect,  when  men  are  almoct 
everywhere  eagerly  seeking  after  political  im- 
provement, having  no  worse  motives  than  those 
who  adhere  to  the  old  systems,  It  is  impolitie 
to  begin  executions  for  any  kind  of  political 
action.  If  Blum  had  been  one  of  Latour's  mur- 
derers, hang  him  by  all  means;  but  being  only  a 
violent  democrat,  who  had  assisted  his  brother 
democrats  in  the  defence  of  their  cause,  after  that 
cause  was  yanquished  there  was  no  necessity  nor 
reason  for  putting  him  to  death.  So  the  act  seems 
to  have  been  appreciated  in  Germany  ;  and  while 
it  has  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  Windischgriiti,  it 
has  done  more  than  even  the  march  of  Jellachich 
to  kindle  the  anger  of  all  Grermany  against  the 
power  of  the  Emperor.  The  particular  instance 
illustrates  the  general  principle,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  doubt  as  to  political  institutions, 
and  with  the  present  general  conviction  of  the  fid> 
libility  of  statesmen,  it  is  wise  to  be  forbearing, 
and  not  to  enforce  by  the  sword  the  supremacy 
of  a  power  which  may  be  founded  in  error,  and 
soon,  in  turn,  humbled  with  the  dust.  We  cannot 
admit  the  asserted  eflfect  of  example  in  such  cases. 
Executions  have  not  deterred  men  firom  vile  and 
execrable  crimes.  They  have  been  given  up  for 
many  penal  offences,  because  they  were  gratuitom 
cruelty.  Political  oflfenccs  of  the  kind  committed 
by  Blum  have  no  shame  attached  to  them.  Men 
arc  often  encouraged  to  commit  them  by  the  ap- 
plause of  their  fellows;  and  when  executions  do  not 
deter  from  crimes  that  are  connected  with  shame 
and  infamy,  they  are  not  likely  to  deter  from 
actions  that  are  honoured  and  applauded.  They 
induce  reprisals,  and  one  such  execution,  instead 
of  stopping  revolts,  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  long 
train  of  assassinations." 

This  writer  had  heard,  it  seemed,  of 
executions  at  Vienna,  but  had  never 
heard  of  anything  of  the'  kind  un- 
der the  paternal  influence  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  martial  law  in  Ceylon,  or  of 
the  executions  that  had  taken  place  under 
those  military  tribunals.  But  the  House 
had  been  furnished  with  returns  of  those 
executions,  and  they  found  that  eighteen 
men  were  executed  under  martial  law,  be- 
sides a  vast  number  of  others  having  been 
sentenced  to  different  degrees  of  banish- 
ment. And  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  confessed  he 
was  surprised,  on  looking  over  the  list  of 
offences  for  which  they  had  been  sentenced, 
to  find  that  men  should  have  been  con- 
demned under  such  charges.  He  would 
read  a  few  extracts  upon  that  subject. 
They  found — 

"  KaddapoUa  Unnanso,  first,  for  directly  or  in- 
directly holding  correspondence  with  rebels,  and 
not  giving  all  the  information  in  his  power  which 
might  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  a  proclauned 
rebel"  [that  was  for  not  choosing  to  betray  his 
friend],  "  he  professing  to  know  his  place  of  con- 
cealment on  or  about  the  17th  of  August,  1848; 
secondly,  for  administering  or  conniving  at  the 
administration  of  a  treasoutble  oath  to  one  Kirri 
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Bandia,  on  or  about  the  17th  of  August,  1848. 
Found  guilty,  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death ;  sen- 
tence  carried  into  eflfoct  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m., 
26th  of  August,  1848." 

Then  came  four  other  men  with  very  long 
names,  for  having  appeared  in  company 
with  an  armed  assemblage,  headed  by  one 
Dingeralla,  calling  himself  a  king.  Found 
guilty.  Sentence,  that  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  he  shot  to  death;  the  sentence 
was  carried  into  immediate  execution. 
Now,  those  people  were  not  charged  with 
rebellion,  hut  merely  with  having  been 
found  with  an  armed  band,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  man  in  whose  company  they 
were  charged  with  being — the  mock  king 
Dingeralla — was  himself  tried  subsequent- 
ly, recommended  to  mercy,  and  sentenced 
merely  to  transportation.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  those  executions  were  carried 
on.  with  no  less  brutality  than  haste.  And 
he  (Mr.  Baillie)  used  the  word  brutality 
advisedly,  for  one  of  the  executions,  the 
particulars  of  which  ho  would  read,  fully 
justified  the  expression.  The  account  he 
was  about  to  read  was  taken  from  the 
Colombo  Observer,  which  was  the  news- 
paper of  the  largest  circulation  in  Ceylon; 
and,  indeed,  ho  might  say,  that  Lord  Tor- 
rington  himself  had  confirmed  the  state- 
ment in  speaking  of  the  executions.  In 
speaking  of  the  execution  of  a  priest,  the 
Colombo  Observer,  of  the  1st  of  November, 
1848,  said— 

*'  The  courts-martial,  for  which  there  is  no 
redress,  form  the  saddest  p.art  of  the  dark  and 
bloody  tragedy.  Three  or  four  European  oflScers, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  conducting  such 
inquiries,  participating  in  the  surrounding  excite- 
ment, and  utterly  ignorant  of  native  character,  in 
a  country  where  the  highest  judicial  authority  has 
declared  perjury  to  be  the  rule,  correct  evidence 
the  exception — under  such  circumstances,  we  say, 
it  was  not  likely  that  truth  would  be  patiently 
searched  out,  and  innocence  protected.  W^e  have 
heard  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  on  some  in- 
vestigation, declare  that  ho  was  most  painfully 
situated.  lie  had  heard  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  acumen 
of  judges  and  lawyers,  the  civil  courts  frequently 
came  to  erroneous  conclusions  ;  and  yet  here  it 
was  necessary  to  decide  off-hand  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  life  or  death 
in  a  few  hours  was  in  the  balance.  Witnesses 
came  up  and  swore  point  blank,  but  whether  to 
believe  them  or  disbelieve  them  he  did  not  know, 
there  being  about  as  much  reason  for  the  one  con- 
clusion as  the  other.  The  court-martial  upon  the 
priest,  who  was  shot  in  his  robes  at  Kandy,  may, 
we  suppose,  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  these 
tribunals.  He  was  accused  of  administering  an 
oath  of  secrecy  regarding  the  pretender's  place  of 
concealment.  There  were  only  two  witnesses 
against  him,  a  &ther  and  son,  who,  as  the  by- 
standers knew  (though  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial  were  ignorant  of  the  &ct),  appeared  ondor 


very  suspicious  olroumstanoes,  one  of  them  being 
in  some  way  a  candidate  for  a  Government  situ** 
tion.  Of  course  they  deposed  as  to  the  oath;  but 
even  in  the  cross-examination,  such  as  the  officers 
were  able  to  make,  the  bystanders,  who  under- 
stand the  habits  of  the  people,  perceived  material 
discrepancies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  se- 
veral legal  practitioners  who  were  present,  and 
therefore  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  priest's  inno* 
oence,  called  upon  the  Queen's  Advocate,  and  bo  aa* 
tisfied  him  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  views,  that 
ho  waited  upon  the  Governor,  who  happened  to  b« 
then  in  Kandy.  The  interview  could,  however, 
have  been  no  more  agreeable  than  it  was  success- 
ful, for  the  Queen's  Advocate  returned,  apparently 
greatly  mortified  at  the  reception  he  ^let  with, 
and  informed  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  humanely 
interested  themselves,  that  at  all  hasards  the  Go- 
vernor had  determined  the  priest  should  be  shot, 
and  he  was  shot  accordingly  next  morning.  The 
feeling  that  pervaded  the  Governor's  mind  may  be 
gathered  from  the  indecent  refusal  of  this  poor 
priest's  dying  request,  not  to  be  shot  in  his 
sacerdotal  habiliments.  The  man  had  a  perfect 
right  to  die  in  any  dress  he  pleased,  and  not 
only  was  this  right  violated,  but  an  insult  offered 
to  the  followers  of  the  Buddhist  fiiith,  by  oom- 
pelling  him  to  wear  his  inner  priestlv  dross.  It  is 
now,  however,  universally  believed  that  this  priest 
was  entirely  innocent — that  ho  had  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  King.  He  was  a 
low-countryman,  who  had  lately  settled  in  the  in- 
terior ;  was  known  to  few  of  the  people,  and 
not  likely  to  be  entrusted  with  any  of  their  se- 
crets ;  and  even  the  pretender,  it  is  now  said,  de- 
clares he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  him,  and  was 
not  concealed  at  any  time  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  where  the  priest  resided." 

Now  he  (Mr,  Baillie)  put  entirely  out  of 
view  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  man.  He  assumed  that  he  was 
guilty.  But  the  mode  and  manner  of  his 
execution  were  alike  an  outrage  upon  hu* 
manity  and  religion;  and  had  such  an  act 
been  committed  at  Madrid,  under  General 
Narvaez,  we  should  never  have  heard  the 
last  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  Spain 
that  we  could  hear  of  such  transactions  as 
had  heen  lately  committed  in  Ceylon.  But, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  acts  and  feelings 
of  Lord  Torrington,  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  to  his  correspondence  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon  (Sir  A.  Oliphant).  It 
seemed,  that  as  soon  as  the  courts-martial 
were  suspended,  tho  ordinary  tribunals 
came  into  operation  again,  and  the  remain- 
dor  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Kandy  before  the  Chief 
Justice.  Fourteen  of  those  men  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  tho  Chief  Justice,  who 
communicated  the  fact  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor,  Lord  Torrington,  dated  Septem- 
ber 23,  1848,  which  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  would 
read  to  the  House.  After  setting  forth 
the  names  of  the  persons,  he  went  on  to 
say— 
*<  Undsr  difbrent  oinnunitaiioes  I  diottld  have 
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recommended  yoar  Excellency  to  have  executed 
such  three  or  four  of  those  last  mentioned  as 
should,  after  minute  investigation  into  their  re- 
spective cases  hy  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
have  appeared  to  have  heen  most  guilty.  To 
have  carried  out  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  against 
these,  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  justice,  order,  and  good  goveruracnt,  and 
for  an  example  to  others.  But  I  find  that  that 
example  has  been  already  made.  I  learn  that  some 
twenty  persons  have  been  already  shot  for  their 
share  in  this  rebellion  by  courts-martial.  I  there- 
fore think — ^when  it  is  considered  no  one  European 
has  been  put  to  death,  that  one  soldier  only  has 
been  wounded  by  the  rebels,  that  no  persons  have 
appeared  in  warlike  array  against  the  troops  since 
the  outbreak  at  Matelle  and  Kumegalle — that  the 
blood  which  has  been  already  spilt  is  sufficient  for 
all  purposes,  whether  of  vindication  of  the  law  or 
for  example." 

Now  what  was  the  answer  of  Lord  Tor- 
rington  ?  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  would  read 
it:— 

"  Queen's  House,  Colombo,  Sep.  25, 1840. 
**  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  transmitting  the  notes  of 
evidence  and  sentences  of  death  passed  on  the  pri- 
soners convicted  of  high  treason  at  the  late  session 
of  the  Supreme  Court  held  at  Kandy,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  persons  implicated  in  the 
late  rebellion.  I  have  given  to  this  communica- 
tion not  only  the  respectful  attention  becoming 
your  high  authority,  but  that  painful  and  anxious 
consideration  inseparable  from  the  solemn  question 
of  life  and  death  suggested  by  your  general  recom- 
mendation of  all  the  prisoners  for  a  commutation 
of  their  punishments.  But,  after  soliciting  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  the  Executive  Council,  it 
is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  concur  with  you  in  the  propriety  of  that  course 
towards  some  of  those  men  convicted  in  due  course 
of  law,  and  whose  guilt  has  been  so  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  the  strict  line  of  your  duty,  unin- 
fluenced by  other  considerations,  would  have  led 
you,  as  you  state,  to  recommend  to  me  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  last  penalty  of  the  law,  in  vindica- 
tion of  justice,  order,  and  good  government. 
These  considerations,  I  must  observe,  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  judicial  question  on  which  it  was 
properly  within  your  province  to  assist  me  with 
your  advice  ;  but,  irrespective  of  this,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  neither  they  nor  the  rea- 
soning founded  on  them,  which  has  induced  you 
to  adopt  a  different  line,  in  recommending  these 
parties  to  mercy,  has  produced  the  same  result  in 
my  mind ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  such  publi- 
city has  unfortunately  been  given  to  your  opinions 
on  this  subject  as  would  involve  the  Government 
in  embarrassment,  were  I  to  set  aside  your  recom- 
mendation to  mercy,  and  leave  these  individuals 
for  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  I  foresee  much 
practical  inconvenience  likely  to  result  from  this 
summary  review  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
highest  civil  tribunal  in  the  island,  followed  by  a 
sweeping  modification  of  its  judgment  upon  men 
convicted  of  the  gravest  offences  known  to  our 
laws.  Upon  a  deliberate  calculation,  however,  of 
the  comparative  evils  of  either  course,  and  feeling 
strongly  the  disadvantage  at  which  I  am  placed  in 
acting  on  my  own  judgment,  I  have  deemed  it 
best  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  to  adopt  so 
much  of  your  reoommendatioa  as  regards  the 


commutation  of  all  capital  punishments,  substi- 
tuting transportation  for  life  in  the  instance  of 
those  convicts  who  have  not  been  recommended 
to  mercy  by  the  juries,  and  transportation  for 
fourteen  years  in  all  the  other  cases. 

(Signed)  "  Torrikotok." 

Now,  it  appeared  from  this  document  that 
Lord  Torrington  had  been  compelled,- 
against  his  will,  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy.  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  felt  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
man  who  would  have  relieved  him  from  the 
awful  responsibility  of  deciding  between 
the  life  and  death  of  a  fellow-creature.  ^  It 
was  not  so,  however.  And  further,  they 
found  that  not  only  execution,  but  confis- 
cation of  property,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  A  proclamation,  signed  by  the  island 
secretary.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant,  dated  August 
18,  1848,  was  issued,  which  said — 

"  That  the  lands  and  property  of  all  persons 
who  shall,  after  this  18th  day  of  August,  1848,  bo 
found  to  have  been  absent  from  their  ordinary 
places  of  residence  during  the  last  twenty  days, 
without  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves, will  be  declared  forfeited  and  confiscated 
to  the  Crown." 

Now,  it  appeared  from  the  admissions  of 
Lord  Torrington  himself,  that  such  was 
the  haste  with  which  the  proclamation  was 
carried  into  effect,  that  not  only  were  pro- 
perties confiscated,  but  they  were  actually 
sold,  and  the  owners  of  some  of  them  were 
subsequently  proved  to  have  been  innocent. 
Lord  Torrington,  indeed,  said  that  those 
persons'  properties  should  bo  restored  to 
them.  But  how  was  that  to  be  done? 
They  could  not  restore  property  after  it 
had  been  sold.  They  might,  indeed,  hand 
over  the  proceeds  of  the  sale;  but  what 
sort  of  compensation  would  that  be  to  per- 
sons whose  properties  had  been  sold  m  a 
hurry,  for  probably  one-fourth  of  their 
value  ?  And  these  were  the  measures 
that  had  been  sanctioned  and  approved  of 
by  Earl  Grey,  and  by  which  he  noped  to 
make  good,  and  happy,  and  faithful  sub- 
jects to  Her  Majesty.  But  there  was  an- 
other matter  of  which  they  heard  nothing 
from  the  blue  book.  Lord  Torrington  had 
at  last  discovered  that  he  was  acting  ille- 
gally, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  an 
act  of  indemnity,  to  save  not  only  himself, 
but  all  those  who  were  acting  under  his 
orders,  from  the  consequences  of  those 
proceedings.  The  Council  was  accordingly 
summoned,  and  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  was 
laid  before  them.  Now,  that  Council,  as 
he  (Mr.  Baillie)  had  said  before,  was  com- 
posed of  men  wholly  and  entirely  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial 
Office.     Out  of  fourteen  men  comprinjig 
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that  Council,  eight  were  official  men,  and 
six  were  non-official.  Yet  the  Council  bo 
composed  were  actually  divided  equally  in 
opinion  whether  they  would  pass  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity.  Seven  voted  for  and  seven 
against,  and  the  Bill  was  actually  carried 
at  last  hy  the  casting  vote  of  Lord  Tor- 
rington  himself — Sir  James  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  having  de- 
clined to  vote  at  all  upon  the  occasion.  There 
could  not  have  heen  a  greater  proof  of  the 
weight  of  feeling  of  the  colonists  than  such 
conduct  upon  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  character  of  the  Government.  He 
(Mr.  Baillie)  thought  he  had  now  shown 
that  the  colony  of  Ceylon  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  was  due  to  the  colonists 
into  the  evils  they  complained  of.  He 
had  shown  them  the  general  discontent 
which  prevailed,  not  only  amongst  the  na- 
tives, but  amongst  the  European  popula- 
tion. He  had  shown  them  the  state  of 
financial  disorder  which  existed  in  a  colony 
possessing  450,000Z.  of  revenue,  but  which 
had  yet  been  declared  by  the  Governor 
unable  to  meet  its  expenditure,  aud  which 
had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  rebellion 
by  attempts  to  impose  additional  burdens 
and  additional  taxes.  He  had  shown  them 
that  the  English  residents  complained  of 
a  most  defective  system  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  had  shown  them 
that  there  evidently  existed  a  most  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  public  money ;  and 
he  had  shown  them  a  Governor  supcnd- 
ing  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  establish- 
ing martial  htw  without  the  consent  or 
advice  of  his  Council.  He  did  not  know  if 
it  was  possible  to  add  to  this  catalogue  of 
complaints;  but  this  he  would  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department  (Earl  Grey)  had  done  as  great 
injustice  to  Lord  Torrington  as  to  the 
colony  to  which  he  appointed  him.  To 
have  appointed  an  individual  without  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  colonial  govern- 
ment— an  individual  who  had  never  shown 
SLuy  talent  or  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  —  an  individual  who  had 
never  filled  a  post  more  important  than 
that  of  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber — to  have 
appointed  such  an  individual  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  and  important  colony — a 
colony,  too,  labouring  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  distress — such  an  act  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  one  of  great  injustice 
to  the  individual  so  selected,  as  well  as  to  the 
colony  in  which  he  was  destined  to  receive 
the  rudiments  of  hia  administrative  educa^ 


tion.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  trusted  that  the 
unhappy  result  of  this  experiment  would 
act  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  in 
future  be  intrusted  with  the  high  and  re-» 
sponsible  duty  of  distributing  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  had  now 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an- 
other scene  of  misgovernment,  in  which 
the  evils  of  our  colonial  system  were  no 
less  manifest  than  in  Ceylon — ^he  allude^ 
to  British  Guiana.  That  settlement  was 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thriving 
and  flourishing  of  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies; it  was  blessed  with  a  soil  of  un- 
bounded fertility  and  great  extent;  and 
people  imagined  that  this  was  one  of  the 
colonies  destined  to  servive  the  harsh  ex- 
periments of  the  mother  country.  Such, 
however,  was  a  vain  hope.  Nothing  could 
withstand  the  withering  influence  of  the 
Colonial  Office;  and  British  Guiana,  with 
all  its  natural  advantages,  was  now  in  a 
more  deplorable  condition  than  any  of  the 
West  Indian  settlements,  exhibiting,  in 
their  fullest  light,  the  evil  effects  of  mis- 
government  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
this  country.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  when  negro  emancipation  took  place, 
the  Colonial  Office  instituted  no  proceed- 
ing to  avert  or  soften  the  difficulties  which 
every  one  foresaw  must  follow.  It  never 
occurred  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  pass  laws 
regulating  or  enforcing  contract  labour,  or 
promulgating  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
vagrancy,  and  the  prevention  of  squatting. 
In  fact,  the  Colonial  Office  left  the  re- 
sult to  chance.  No  steps  whatever  were 
taken,  ^^o  measures  of  any  kind  were 
adopted  to  avert  the  probable  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  great  experiment  then  about 
to  be  tried.  The  result  was  most  deplor- 
able both  for  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country.  The  negroes  soon  found  out 
that  they  were  the  masters  of  the  planters. 
They  exacted  the  most  enormous  wages 
for  the  least  possible  amount  of  work,  and 
indeed  gave  just  as  much  or  as  little  as 
they  pleased.  The  planters  were  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  caprice,  and  were 
compelled  to  see  their  canes  rot  upon  the 
ground.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
colonists  applied  to  the  Government  at 
home  to  be  allowed  to  import  labourers 
from  other  countries.  They  were  refused. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  (Sir  Henry  Light)  continued  to 
write  home  the  most  flourishing  accounts 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  settle- 
ment. "True,"  he  said,  "the  planters 
were  suffering,  but  the  planters  were  the 
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few,  and  the  negroes  were  the  many,  and 
the  negroes  were  happy  and  flourishing ; " 
and  well,  indeed,  might  the  Governor  say 
80,  for  hy  all  accounts  the  negroes  were 
drinking  champagne,  keeping  riding  horses, 
and,  as  the  hon.  Memher  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Bankes)  descrihed  them,  going  to 
work-in  covered  gigs,  and,  in  fact,  realis- 
ing a  social  El  Dorado,  as  complete  as 
any  which  had  ever  heen  pictured  hy  M. 
Proudhon  or  M.  Louis  Blanc.  The  result 
had  surprised  no  one.  The  only  surprise 
was  that  ruin  could  have  heen  so  long 
averted.  But  it  had  come  at  last,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  might  now  congratulate  it- 
self on  having  accomplished  its  mission. 
The  ruin  of  the  planters  was  complete. 
The  value  of  estates  in  Guiana  had  fallen 
to  actually  nothing.  An  estate  was  sold 
last  year  for  2,000?.  which  had  cost 
24,000i„  and  with  reference  to  which  he 
had  heen  assured,  hy  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  to  judge,  that  the  copper  hollers 
and  other  machinery  upon  the  property 
were  alone  worth  the  purchase  money. 
Here,  then,  was  an  estate  given  away.  Of 
course,  when  such  was  the  state  of  things, 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  speculators 
would  arise  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  at  a 
loss,  and  to  wait  for  reimhursement  on  the 
chances  of  the  chapter  of  accidents.  This 
was  the  way,  in  fact,  in  which  the  planta- 
tions were  now  carried  on  in  Guiana.  The 
proprietors  were  ruined — the  estates  were 
in  the  hands  of  merchants  in  this  country, 
who  were  for  the  present  carrying  them 
on,  waiting  for  the  ultimate  result.  Now, 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  exaggerating  the 
state  of  matters,  he  would  refer  the  House 
to  Governor  Light's  despatch,  addressed  to 
Earl  Grey  in  August  last.  The  Governor 
wrote — 

"  I  belieTC  at  this  moment,  if  any  person  could 
influence  a  change  in  the  present  stand  against 
the  civil  list  and  supplies,  it  would  bo  myself. 
Thus  are  opinions  changed.  But  despair  breaks 
all  forms,  and  unless  I  am  able,  by  the  next  mail, 
to  communicate  some  other  concessions  to  the 
planters,  your  Lordship  will  have  to  settle  their 
financial  difficulties  as  circumstances  demand. 
The  labourers  have  the  money  that  lias  been  ex- 
pended on  them  since  emancipation.  Whatever 
be  their  rise  in  society  hereafter,  they  are  totally 
unfit  now  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  estates 
without  somo  responsible  head,  though  they  pro- 
bably will  be  purchasers  of  many  of  the  estates 
as  they  fall  to  the  law.  Civilisation  will  not 
benefit  by  this  change  of  hands,  as  has  been 
proved  on  several  estates  purchased  by  the  ne- 
groes on  the  east  coast  of  Dcmerara,  particularly 
where  the  original  purchasers  have  created  such 
disorders  by  sub-selling  and  sub-letting,  that  no 
combined  system  of  industry — the  only  possible 
mode  of  keeping  up  a  sugar  estate— has  been 


followed.  Many  persons  have  endeavoured  to 
pursue  the  metairie  system  since  the  money  crisis, 
but  few  have  carried  it  out.  The  negroes,  not 
being  under  supervision  in  which  they  have  oonll- 
dence,  neglect  the  cultivation." 

He  (Mr.  Baillie)  would  now  proceed  to  do- 
tail  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana.  This  colony  was  administered 
hy  a  governor,  and  what  was  called  a 
court  of  policy.  This  hody  consisted  of 
eight  persons,  four  nominated  hy  the  gover- 
nor and  four  hy  the  planters.  To  these 
were  added  a  college  of  financial  represen- 
tatives, consisting  of  six  persons,  elected 
hy  the  planters,  and  these  two  bodies 
united,  formed  what  was  called  the  Com- 
bined Court  of  British  Guiana,  which  met 
once  a  year  to  vote  supplies  and  to  regu- 
late the  expenditure  of  the  colony.  Well, 
when  this  legislature  assembled  in  1848, 
they  determined  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
colony,  with  the  view  of  instituting  certain 
economical  reforms,  and  they  came  to  this 
resolution  not  without  reason ;  for  in  no 
other  colony  did  there  exist  abuses  to  a 
greater  extent.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  held  in 
his  hand  a  list  of  the  public  offices  in  the 
colony,  which  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  the  Colonial  Office.  First  as  to 
the  Governor's  patronage.  This  function- 
ary had  at  his  disposal  places  to  the  ex- 
tent of  37,500L  annually,  without  includ- 
ing those  under  2501.  per  annimi.  He 
would  state  a  few  of  these  situations. 
First,  there  was  a  receiver  general  with 
2,152^.,  and  an  assistant  at  6942.  a  year. 
The  next  functionary  was  no  less  than  the 
sexton  of  George  Town,  Who  received  a 
salary  of  1,567^  Then  there  was  the 
high  sheriff  at  only  1,4002.,  with  a  clerk 
at  3002. ;  a  customs  waiter  and  searcher, 
brother  of  the  high  sheriff,  at  S5SL  a  year; 
a  master  pilot  at  972/.  a  year;  a  treasurer 
to  the  committee  of  pilotage — the  before- 
mentioned  tide  waiter — at  458/.  a  year;  a 
collector  of  rum  duties  at  1,008/.  a  year; 
six  superintendents  of  rivers  and  creeks  at 
2,083/.  a  year;  an  administrator-general, 
receiving  in  fees  2,952/.  a  year,  with  an 
assistant  receiving  1,209/.  a  year;  eight 
commissaries  of  taxation  at  325/.  a  year; 
nine  ministers  of  the  Scotch  church  at 
5,311/.  a  year;  an  inspector  of  police  at 
957/.  a  year,  with  a  house,  and  a  clerk  at 
250/.  a  year;  and  two  sub-inspectora  at 
389/.  a  year  each.  All  these  situations 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  Governor,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  civil  list.  And  now  for  that 
civil  list.  It  consisted  of  a  governor  at 
5|000/.    per    annum  ;   a  chief  joaliee  at 
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2,5002.;  the  immigration  agent  at  1,500Z.; 
a  government  secretary  at  1,500^;  two 
puisne  judges  at  3,000?.;  a  registrar  of 
Guiana  and  a  registrar  of  Berbice  at 
1,2002.  a  piece;  an  attorney  general  at 
1,1002. ;  and  a  high  sheriff  at  1,2002. 
[An  Hon.  Member:  That  is  the  same 
high  sheriff  you  referred  to  before.]  No; 
this  is  another.  A  sheriff  of  Berbice  at 
1,0502.;  a  sheriff  of  Essequibo  at  8412.; 
a  financial  accountant  at  8612.;  a  harbour 
master  at  1,0002.;  a  solicitor  general  at 
3002.;  a  provost  marshal  at  2142.;  an  as- 
sistant government  secretary  at  6002.,  and 
six  stipendiary  magistrates  at  7,2002., 
that  was  to  say,  at  1,2002.  for  each,  the 
whole  making  a  sum  of  nearly  39,0002. 
annually  in  the  gift  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
Well,  it  was  proposed  that  in  these  sala- 
ries there  should  be  some  reduction.  To 
this  the  Governor  objected.  An  alterca- 
tion ensued,  and  the  Court  threatened  to 
stop  the  supplies.  It  was,  however,  ulti- 
mately arranged  that  the  supplies  should 
be  voted  for  three  months,  so  as  to  give 
the  Governor  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  he 
would  now  read  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  the  despatch  of  Earl  Grey,  in  answer 
to  the  communication  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, infonning  him  of  these  events. 
The  despatch  of  Earl  Grey  was  dated 
the  17th  of  June,  1848,  and  was  to  this 
effect : — 

"  If  the  measure — the  withholding  the  supplies 
— be  designed  to  enforce  compliance  with  a 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  grant- 
ed to  public  servants  by  the  civil  list  ordi- 
nance, it  is  equally  unreasonable.  I  conceive  the 
faith  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  colony  to  be  pledged 
to  the  public  servants  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
salaries  granted  by  that  ordinance  for  the  period 
for  which  it  is  in  force  ;  nor  would  anything  short 
of  an  absolute  inability  to  redeem  the  pledge  jus- 
tify their  reduction.  But  no  such  necessity  ex- 
ists. Governor  Light  has  shown  that  the  expen- 
diture thus  sanctioned  (30,000/.)  amounts  to  only 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  expenditure  (273,000/.) 
of  the  colony,  the  Combined  Court  having  com. 
plete  control  over  the  other  six-sevenths,  and  that 
the  revenue  is  rather  increasing  than  falling  off, 
and  is  derived  from  taxes  which  press  little  upon 
the  planters.  This  proves  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  such  measure  as  that  which  was 
pressed  upon  me — a  measure  to  which,  anxious 
as  I  am  that  the  strictest  economy  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  expenditure  of  the  colonial  revenues, 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to 
object.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  of  the  offices 
paid  from  the  civil  list  should  become  vacant,  I 
should  approve  of  any  proper  and  practicable  re- 
ductions which  can  be  nuide  in  the  salaries  at- 
tached to  them." 

Now,  it  would  be  observed,  that  the  Colo- 
nial-Minister justified  his  refusal  to  com- 


ply with  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  upon 
two  grounds.  The  first  was,  that  the  re- 
venue was  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tui'e;  and  the  second  was,  that  that  reve- 
nue was  derived  from  sources  which  did 
not  press  heavily  upon  the  colony.  But 
let  them  inquire  for  a  moment  into  what 
were  those  sources.  •  Why,  a  tax  on  a 
prime  necessary  of  life — a  bread  tax  was 
the  very  largest  source  of  income.  So 
here  was  a  Minister  who  affected  to  say 
that  the  corn  laws  imposed  the  most  op- 
pressive tax  which  the  country  could  suffer 
— writing  out  to  say,  that  a  similar  tax 
was  raised  with  so  little  difficulty  as  to 
justify  an  extravagant  expenditure.  The 
noble  Lord  (Earl  Grey)  told  them,  that  the 
faith  of  the  colony  was  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  civil  list;  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  made  between  the  Com- 
bined Court  and  the  Colonial  Office,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  civil  list 
should  be  paid,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  were  this  stipulation  vio- 
lated— 

"I'll  have  my  bond — I    will  not  hear  thee 

speak: 
I'll  have  my  bond,  and,  therefore,  speak  no 

more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  |tnd  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 
I'll  have  no  speaking — I  will  have  my  bond." 

Such,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  spirit  in 
which  this  despatch  was  written.  But 
now,  he  had  a  few  words  to  say  as  to  this 
agreement.  It  was  clearly  proved  before 
the  Committee  of  last  year,  and  that  by  no 
less  competent  a  witness  than  Mr.  Barkly, 
that  the  engagement  was  obtained  from 
the  colonists  under  false  pretences,  and  by 
fraud.  Mr.  Barkly  stated,  that  when  the 
Colonial  Office  was  anxious  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Governor,  they  applied  to  the 
Colonial  Legislature.  That  body  refused 
to  comply;  and  the  Colonial  Office  then 
promised  that  if  the  increased  salary  were 
granted  to  the  Governor,  that  they  would 
pass  an  immigration  ordinance.  On  this 
understanding  the  Colonial  Legislature 
consented  to  the  wishes  of  the  Office  at 
home.  He  would  state  the  matter  in  Mr. 
Barkly 's  own  words,  before  the  Sugar  and 
Coffee  Plantation  Committee  last  year, 
and  the  rather  as  that  Gentleman  proved 
by  a  reference  to  authorities  what  he 
stated.  The  fact  was,  that  as  soon  as 
the  required  civil  list  was  obtained,  the  or- 
dinance was  refused  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
Mr.  Barkly  said — 
« I  find  Mr.  H.  M'Leod,  who  WM  leiit  down  to 
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Demerara,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  quarrel  between 
Governor  Light  and  the  colonists  on  the  subject, 
writing  thus  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  on  the  2drd  May 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  British  Guiana,  1841) : — 
*  To  the  enactment  of  the  immigration  ordinance  t 
gave  every  &cility.  It  was  your  Lordship's  own 
promised  boon  to  the  colony,  so  soon  as  they 
should  have  agreed  to  the  civil  list  question.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
immigration  ordinance  was  refused,  as  soon  as 
the  civil  list  was  secured." 

Now,  was  it  not  something  wonderful  that 
a  Minister  should  accuse  a  colony  of  hreach 
of  faith  when  that  hreach  was  on  his  own 
side  ?  Surely  the  colony  would  he  justi- 
fied in  not  performing  their  part  of  the 
agreement;  hut  all  they  did  was  to  ap- 
peal in  forma  pauperis — all  they  said 
was,  that  they  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  expendi- 
ture— so  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
refusal  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  perform  its 
engagements,  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Bail- 
lie)  to  he  a  piece  of  most  wanton  cruelty, 
not  to  say  one  of  the  most  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical acts  which  could  he  committed. 
But  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Combined  Court  after  the  receipt  of  Earl 
Grey's  despatch.  The  Court  immediate- 
ly assembled,  and  that  despatch  was  laid 
hefore  it.  The  House  would  remember 
that  the  Colonial  Minister  had  stated  in  it 
that  in  the  event  of  any  office  becoming 
vacant,  he  would  approve  of  any  reasonahle 
reduction,  which  could,  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  parties  concerned,  be  made  in  the 
salary  of  that  office.  Well,  the  governor- 
ship had  hecome  vacant,  and  the  colonists 
proposed  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Gover- 
nor from  5fi00l  to  3,5001  In  this  they 
were  opposed  hy  the  acting  Governor,  who 
told  them  that  if  they  persisted  in  their 
project,  he  had  Earl  Grey*s  instructions  to 
adjourn  them  sine  die.  They  did  persist, 
and  they  were  so  adjourned,  and  British 
Guiana  had  since  heeu  left  literally  without 
a  Government.  The  result  was  almost  the 
annihilation  of  the  colony.  No  revenue 
was  raised — no  money  to  pay  puhlic  func- 
tionaries could  he  procured,  until,  in  order 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  civil  list,  the 
Colonial  Government,  hy  reviving  an  ohso- 
lete  duty  on  tonnage,  had  contrived  to 
secure  a  sum  of  money  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  sums  falling  due  upon  a  loan 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  immi- 
gration. He  had  only  one  subject  more 
to  notice  as  regarded  Mr.  Barkly.  He  re- 
gretted that  that  Gentleman  should  have 
sacrificed  his  consistency  by  accepting  the 
office  which  he  had  gone  out  to  fill.  It 
would  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Barkly,  in 


his  place  in  the  House,  had  denounced  the 
policy  of  Government,  as  regarded  our 
West  India  colonies — that  he  had  appeared 
hefore  the  Sugar  and  Coffee  Plantation 
Committee  to  justify  the  resistance  showed 
by  the  Court  of  Guiana  to  the  Colonial 
Office — and  that  he  had  stated  that  the 
colonists  had  been  made  the  victims  of 
fraud  and  oppression.  Yet,  after  all  thia, 
they  found  Mr.  Barkly  accepting  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Guiana,  and  going  out  upon 
the  full  salary  of  5,0001.  a  year.  He  (Mr. 
Baillie)  thought  that  he  had  now  made  out 
a  case  to  justify  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
He  (Mr.  Baillie)  was  aware  that  he  had 
drawn  largely  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
enter  into  the  case  of  the  Mauritius.  In 
that  colony  causes  of  complaint  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  detailed,  existed  in 
equal  force.  There  was  a  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  an  increasing  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists  to  pay  the  burthens 
with  which  they  were  saddled.  On  mature 
reflection,  however,  he  considered,  on  the 
whole,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  confine 
the  inquiry  for  which  he  asked  to  the 
cases  of  the  two  colonies  the  grievances  of 
which  he  had  detailed.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  the  most  urgent  cases,  and  called 
for  immediate  interference  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  could  not  but  remember 
that  the  closer  they  confined  the  inquiry, 
the  greater  would  be  the  probability  of  their 
arriving  at  an  early  result.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  enter  into  the  case  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. But  I  will  ask  the  House  (said  the 
hon.  Gentleman)  whether  it  is  possible  that 
our  colonics  can  long  continue  to  be 
governed  under  such  a  system — whether 
we  can  continue  to  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  our  Crown  colonics  of  all  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  afiairs?  I  am 
aware,  Sir,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Mr. 
Ilawes),  will  be  most  liberal  in  his  promises, 
both  for  himself  and  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment. He  will  tell  us  that  he  has 
often  already  recorded  his  vote  for  colonial 
self-government.  But  that  is  what  the 
colonists  complain  of.    They  say — 

**  lioth  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  noble  Lord 
have  expressed  opinions  in  favour  of  our  demands, 
but  their  opinions  are  at  variance  with  their  re- 
corded votes.  We  have  no  fuith  in  the  promises 
of  the  one  ;  we  have  no  hope  in  the  management 
of  the  other." 

And  indeed.  Sir,  how  can  the  inhabitants  . 
of  the  colonies  place  any  confidence  in  the 
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Colonial  Minister?  How  can  they  place 
confidence  in  a  Minister  who  stands  con- 
victed of  deliberate  attempts  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  Jamaica? — how 
can  thej  place  confidence  in  a  Minister 
who  did  not  l^esitate  to  read  certain  por- 
tions of  4  memorial  to  show  that  Jamaica 
was  in  a  happy  and  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  that  the  island  presented  a  good  field 
for  the  investment  of  capital — all  the  time 
knowing,  as  he  did  know,  that  the  docu- 
ment which  he  was  quoting  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  to  prove,  and  did  prove, 
thftt  the  memorialists  were  utterly  ruined, 
and  that  the  large  capital  which  they  had 
invested  in  land  was  utterly  wasted  and 
gone?  Sir,  I  ask,  whether  a  Minister, 
who  thus  perverts  truth  to  serve  party 
purposes,  can  possibly  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  colonists;  and  whether  he  ought  to 
be  longer  entrusted  with  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible duty  of  presiding  over  and  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  fortunes  of  British 
subjects  ?  Sir,  nothing  but  the  unhappy 
differences  which  existed  on  this  side  of  the 
House  during  the  last  Session  could  have 
prevented  the  Opposition  from  uniting  in 
a  body  to  denounce  the  Minister  who  could 
be  giulty  of  such  an  act,  and  the  Cabinet 
which  could  support  him.  But  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  endurance  is  no  longer 
possible — there  is  a  limit,  which,  once 
overstepped,  will  and  must  rouse  any  but 
the  most  effete  and  emasculated  of  man- 
kind. Sir,  that  limit  has  been  passed,  and 
the  time,  I  do  believe,  has  now  come  when 
at  last  a  dread  of  responsibility  will  not  be 
allowed  co  overwhelm  all  sense  of  fairness 
and  of  honour,  or  to  prevent  a  majority  of 
this  House  from  coming  forward  to  give 
their  support  to  a  Motion  for  that  inquiry 
which  I  demand  in  the  name  of  justice,  of 
policy,  and  in  the  name  of  the  outraged 
British  colonists,  who,  although  nominally 
living  under  the  shadow  of  a  constitution 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  expect  safety 
and  protection,  have  yet  from  the  benefits 
of  that  constitution  been  so  long  and  so 
systematically  excluded.  The  hon.  Mem* 
bcr  concluded  by  moving  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  after  the  able 
and,  as  he  hoped,  convincing  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  little 
remained  for  him  to  say  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  to  induce  the  House  to  accede  to 
the  demand.  In  September  last,  a  few 
days  before  the  House  adjourned,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  presented  a  petition  from  Ceylon 
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describing  the  condition  of  that  colony, 
and  on  that  occasion  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  was 
misinformed,  no  doubt,  declared  that  the 
statements  in  that  petition  were  exagge- 
rated and  incorrect,  and  that  the  measures 
of  Lord  Torrington  had  been  sanctioned 
and  approved  by  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  at  which  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  was  present.  It  now  turned 
out  that  at  that  meeting  there  were  present 
only  eight  natives  who  were  not  in  the 
public  service  and  depending  for  their 
bread  on  the  Government.  But  though 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  stated  in  his  de- 
spatch there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  ^et 
within  a  few  days  afterwards  it  appeared 
the  colonial  authorities  became  alarmed, 
and  took  measures  which  were  unworthy 
of  a  British  Government.  It  was  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  colonies  had  been 
managed  that  was  the  cause  of  the  distress 
complained  of.  It  mattered  not  who  was 
the  Colonial  Secretary:  so  long  as  one  man 
undertook  to  govern  forty- three  colonies, 
scattered  up  and  down  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  so  long  would  they  have  such  evils 
as  now  appeared  to  contend  with.  Con- 
siderations of  money  were  little  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
produced  by  colonial  misgovemment;  and 
he  must  say  that  every  act  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  present  Colonial  Minister  discred- 
ited his  former  professions  in  this  House. 
The  fault,  then,  was  with  the  House  for 
allowing  such  a  system  to  continue.  Under 
a  proper  system  the  colonics  would  bo 
an  assistance  to  the  mother  country,  in- 
stead of  a  charge,  as  they  now  were,  of 
3,000,000^.  or  4,000,000^.  a  year.  Not- 
withstanding  his  declared  wish,  three  years 
ago,  on  taking  office,  that  British  insti- 
tutions should  extend  to  all  our  colonies, 
up  to  this  hour  the  only  constitution  which 
had  been  granted  was  one  to  New  Zealand, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  was  repealed. 
Now,  either  the  noble  Lord  was  sincere  or 
not.  He  had  either  no  capacity  to  carry 
out  what  he  had  promised,  or  he  had  made 
professions  which  he  never  intended  to 
fulfil;  and  in  either  case  he  ought  to  retire 
from  the  position  which  he  held.  What 
was  it  which  had  brought  Ceylon  into  its 
present  condition  ?  He  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  coupling  the  name  of  Lord 
Castlercagh  with  acts  of  misgovemment; 
but  in  1811  he  found  Lord  Castlereagh 
strongly  recommending  the  Government  of 
that  day  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  character  and  conduct  of  the 
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Cingalese,  by  extending  to  them  trial  by 
jury,  and  empowering  the  natives  to  fill 
places  of  trust  in  various  parts  of  the  co- 
lony. What  had  been  the  result  of  this 
policy?  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  had  car- 
ried out  the  jury  system,  and  the  Commit- 
tee which  sat  on  the  affairs  of  Ceylon  in 
1832,  declared  that  a  more  peaceable  and 
orderly  community  did  not  exist  under  the 
British  Government;  while  Sir  W.  Gifford 
assured  the  House  that  their  policy  of  con- 
ciliation and  of  confidence  towards  the  Cin- 
galese had  been  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success.  What,  after  a  period 
of  twenty-six  years,  had  produced  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  island?  Nothing  but  mis- 
government;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  might  have  detailed  to 
the  House  a  variety  of  individual  acts  which 
had  led  to  the  injury  of  the  colony,  and  the 
state  of  disquiet  which  its  inhabitants  were 
now  manifesting.  It  remained  for  Lord 
Torrington  to  attempt  to  pass  such  laws  as 
were  likely  to  produce  disturbance ;  and 
from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  in  th6  colony 
to  the  present  time,  every  act  of  his  Lord- 
ship would  be  found  unconstitutional,  and 
likely  to  cause  disaffection  both  among  the 
natives  and  the  Europeans.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  not  descend  to  particulars, 
but  he  was  prepared  to  show,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  injury  which  step  by  step  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion which  had  resulted  in  the  present  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs.  One  of  these 
acts  alone  might,  however,  be  adduced 
now.  Was  there  on  the  records  of  Great 
Britain  any  accoimt  of  men,  who,  for  mere 
absence  from  home,  had  had  their  property 
confiscated,  and  taken  military  possession 
of,  without  any  trial  whatever  having  taken 
place?  Why,  every  hon.  Member  of  the 
House  who  had  the  slightest  regard  for 
law,  justice,  or  the  honour  of  his  country, 
ought  to  stand  up  and  say  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  pursued  at  Ceylon  was 
imperatively  necessary,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  to  recall  Lord  Torrington 
before  another  twenty-four  hours'  passed 
over,  because  all  the  facts  against  his 
Lordship  were  to  be  found  in  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  Colonial  OflSce. 
He  submitted  that  every  day  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  such  a  goyernor  to  continue, 
or  such  a  colonial  officer  to  act  as  first 
commissioner,  they  became  a  party  to  his 
acts.  Enough  had  been  said  to  show  that 
Ceylon  was  for  many  years  in  a  happy, 
comfortable,  loyal,  and  peaceable  condi- 
tion ;    the   inquiry   would   show  by  what 


means  an  alteration  for  the  worse  had 
taken  place,  and  then  the  responsibility 
must  be  laid  upon  those  to  whom  the 
blame  fairly  attached.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  House  should  not  pass  a  severe  judg- 
ment upon  Earl  Grey  or  Lord  Torrington 
until  the  inquiry  had  first  taken  place;  but 
the  fact  was,  there  were  acts  under  their 
own  hands  to  which  no  friend  to  justice  or 
British  liberty  could  for  a  moment  assent. 
With  regard  to  British  Guiana,  if  ever  there 
was  a  greater  insult  than  another  offered 
to  a  colony,  it  was  in  the  manner  in  which 
Earl  Grey  had  refused  to  allow  the  redac- 
tion of  the  expenditure  in  the  one  now 
named.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  presented  a 
petition  in  1837  from  the  colonists  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  in  which  they  stated  that  they 
objected  altogether  to  being  compelled  to 
pay  a  civil  list  of  39,000Z.,  as  the  taxation 
of  the  colony  amounted  to  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  exports. 
3,000,000^.  were  the  value  of  the  exports; 
1,000,000/.  was  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
levied  ;  and  when  the  British  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  Act  of  1846,  which 
inevitably  would  bring  that  colony  in  a 
short  time  into  competition  with  other  co- 
lonies, they  immediately  determined  to 
effect  a  reduction  gradually  but  yet  cer- 
tainly in  their  expenditure,  and  they  pro- 
posed in  December,  1847,  that  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  should  be  made  in  the  whole 
expense  of  the  colony.  That  proposition 
was  submitted  and  refused ;  and  Earl 
Grey*s  answer  on  the  subject  had  been 
already  read.  The  Act  under  which  the 
civil  list  was  guaranteed,  stipulated  that 
the  colonics  should  provide  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  list,  but  that  in  return  they 
were  to  be  granted  protection  to  their  pro- 
duce. Now,  the  Government  having  ceased 
to  give  them  what  was  promised,  he  asked 
any  man  of  common  justice  whether  the 
contract  was  not  in  equity  dissolved,  and 
they  were  not  now  entitled  to  have  a  large 
reduction  made  in  their  expenditure  ?  Earl 
Grey  had,  however,  objected  to  that :  his 
Lordship  had  said,  "  You  may  reduce 
any  other  salary,  but  do  not  meddle  with 
the  civil  list,  foV  I  will  admit  of  no  reduc- 
tion, so  far  as  that  is  concerned."  The 
Court  of  Policy  asked  how  they  could  allow 
large  heavy  salaries  to  remain,  and  cut 
down  the  other  servants  of  the  colony,  who 
really  did  essential  service  ?  and  after  a 
long  argument,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  he  highly  improper  to 
make  reductions  in  that  way,  but  that  they 
would  not  refuse  the  supplies,  provided  ihej 
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were  allowed  to  make  a  general  reduction. 
Three  months  were  permitted  to  elapse  in 
order  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  Go- 
vernment; three  months  more  expired,  to 
see  whether  the  Committee,  of  which  the 
late  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  chairman, 
would  oome  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion; 
and  then  it  was  found  that,  as  their  re- 
quest would  not  he  complied  with,  they 
were  resolved  not  to  vote  any  more  sup- 
plies. He  might  refer  to  the  Cape,  the 
Mauritius,  and  almost  every  other  British 
colony,  for  proof  that  a  had  system  had 
prevailed,  and  that  the  House  ought  to 
come  to  the  determination  to  grant  to 
the  several  colonies  their  own  self-go- 
vernment. Let  them  each  pay  their  own 
expenses,  and  free  England  from  the 
charge  which  she  was  now  compelled  to 
pay.  They  were  willing  to  do  so;  and 
what  then  prevented  it  from  being  done? 
Why,  it  was  the  patronage  which  arose, 
and  caused  so  many  abuses  that  the 
Financial  Reform  Association  would  be 
perfectly  astonished  if  the  items  were  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  published 
for  general  information.  He  hoped,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  that  the  inquiry  now 
sought  for  would  be  gone  into,  not  against 
this  man  or  that  man,  but  against  the  sys- 
tem; and  if  justice  were  to  be  administer- 
ed, and  a  fair  inquiry  instituted,  he  thought 
that  Earl  Grey  and  the  hon.  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  ought  to  retire 
from  the  positions  they  now  held,  at  least 
while  the  inquiry  was  pending.  There  had 
been  instances  in  which  despatches  had 
been  either  mutilated  or  altogether  with- 
held through  Ministerial  influence;  and, 
though  he  might  provoke  a  laugh  by  re- 
peating his  opinion,  he  nevertheless  still 
thought  that  the  inquiry  would  be  more 
impartially  conducted  if  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  sent  in  their 
resignations,  and  allowed  others  to  take 
their  places  for  a  time.  He  seconded  the 
Motion  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  hope 
that  the  inquiry  would  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic, and  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
entire  system  hitherto  pursued  with  refer- 
ence to  the  colonies. 

Mr.  RICARDO  trusted  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  what  had  gone  before,  although  it  was 
no  part  of  his  intention  to  attempt  to  take 
upon  himself  any  reply  to  the  heavy  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  Go- 
vernment. But  he  must  express  his  sur- 
prise that  with  80  great  an  accusatioD,  the 


hon. Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr.  Bailli^) 
should  have  concluded  with  so  small  a 
Motion.  He  thought  that,  if  the  Colonial 
Office  were  guilty  of  one-half  of  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  laid  to  their 
charge — in  some  part  directly,  but  more- 
by  the  insinuations  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Hume),  it  would  have  been  more  fair,  and 
more  worthy  of  his  position,  to  have  come 
down  and  proposed  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
and  not  confine  their  Motion  to  one  of  mere 
inquiry.  [Mr.  Baillie  :  It  is  a  direct  vote 
of  censure.]  The  hon.  Gentleman  says  it 
is  a  direct  vote  of  censure.  It  might  mean 
many  things,  and  it  was  for  that  very  reason 
that  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  given  expressly 
notice  of  his  Amendment,  because  it  was 
his  belief  that  the  case  of  Ceylon  was 
taken  as  a  peg  to  hang  another  inquiry 
on.  He  (Mr.  Ricardo)  did  not  understand 
what  connexion  the  case  of  Ceylon  had 
with  that  of  British  Guiana.  Why  did  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Baillie)  not  bring  forward 
the  case  of  Ceylon  by  itself?  Why  couple  it 
with  Guiana  and  the  Mauritius  ?  And  why 
did  he,  at  the  last  moment,  withdraw  one 
of  the  charges  against  the  Colonial  Office  ? 
He  (Mr.  Ricardo)  was  at  a  loss  to  know  of 
what  it  was  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  com- 
plaining. First,  it  was  against  the  whole 
system  of  the  colonies.  Then  he  fell  off 
against  the  Government  and  the  Colonial 
Office.  With  regard  to  Ceylon  he  was  not 
going  to  speak — it  was  no  part  of  his  in- 
tention to  defend  the  Government.  His 
case  was  this.  Under  the  guise  of  a  Motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  Cey- 
lon and  Guiana,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
for  a  reactionary  movement  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection. That  was  his  case,  and  he  would 
prove  it.  He  would  trace  it  step  by  step. 
The  whole  object  was  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  so  to  produce  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  protection.  Who  was  the 
leader  of  the  party  who  refused  the  sup- 
plies ?  A  Mr.  Peter  Rose — who,  from  an 
extract  in  the  despatch  of  Governor  Light, 
he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  found  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  organ  of  the  colonial  section  in 
the  local  legislature,  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed intentions  of  the  colonial  members, 
at  the  ensuing  Combined  Court.  Mr.  Rose 
had  declared  to  the  Governor  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  the  supplies  so  long  as 
the  colonists  were  unprotected  against 
slave  sugar.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  composed  of  a  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  Court  of  Policy,  and  a  Combined 
Court.  The  functions  of  the  Court  of 
Policy  were  to  prepare  the  estimates;  those 
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of  the  Combined  Court  to  vote  the  supplies. 
The  Court  of  Policy  proposed,  at  their 
meeting  in  1848,  that  the  civil  list  should 
he  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent.  Although 
it  was  alleged  that  the  civil  list  was  tricked 
out  of  the  colonists,  because  we  promised 
them  an  emigration  fund,  they  themselves 
stated  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  pro- 
posed the  reduction  were,  that  when  they 
voted  it  they  had  protection  for  sugar — 
and  when  that  was  removed  they  found  a 
necessity  to  reduce  their  expenditure. 
They  afterwards  proposed  that  the  esti- 
mates should  be  postponed  until  the  result 
of  the  Committee  sitting  here  upon  the 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Plantations  should  be 
known,  the  motive  for  refusing  the  supplies 
being  the  withdrawal  of  protection.  Mr. 
Bose  was  at  the  head  of  all  those  move- 
ments ;  he  says  in  his  speech  that  it  was 
with  deep  regret  they  proceeded  to  notice 
that  the  people  of  England  could  not  afford 
to  pay  3,000,000i.  sterling,  or  15,000,000 
of  dollars  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  of  the  West  Indies.  They  were 
not  much  surprised  at  the  enunciation  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  the  mouth  of  a  free- 
trade  Minister ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to 
have  it  recorded  in  an  address  from  a 
British  Governor  to  a  colonial  legislative 
assembly.  Immediately  after  the  supplies 
were  refused,  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  found  that 
at  a  public  meeting,  Mr.  Rose  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  the  Committeo  have  completed 
their  lahours.  A  petition  will  be  read  to  the 
meeting  ;  a  demand  for  compensation  is  part  of 
the  petition.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  case 
is  not  overstated,  and  the  claim  of  the  West 
Indies  to  a  compensation  of  103^000,0002.  is  sup- 
ported very  generally  in  England.  There  is  only 
one  solitary  voice  raised  against  our  claim,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Cobden's.  Mr.  llume,  a  distinguished 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  our 
Motion." 

His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ilume)  had  told  him 
(Mr.  Ricardo)  that  he  had  presented  a 
petition  from  British  Guiana ;  and  on  in- 
quiring of  the  hon.  Gentleman  if  it  was 
this  petition,  or  the  substance  of  it,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  replied  no; 
By  whomsoever  presented,  its  prayer  was 
for  emigration  upon  an  extensive  scale 
from  all  parts  of  Africa,  and  a  plan  for 
the  better  carrying  out  of  all  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade;  with  a  de- 
mand for  the  liberation  of  those  persons 
now  unjustly  held  in  slavery  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  other  places.  Payment 
of  seven  millions  sterling — a  full  indem- 
nity for  the  depreciation  of  land  and  ma- 


chinery, with  a  full  recognition  of  Britiflh 
Guiana  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire 
— were  the  terms  upon  which  the  Com- 
bined Court  would  vote  the  supplies.  'Fort 
let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  six- 
sevenths  of  the  supplies  were  under  the 
entire  control  of  tne  Combined  Court, 
and  if  they  proposed  (o  reduce  then^  50 
per  cent,  there  would  have  hardly  been  a 
voice  raised  against  the  proposition  at  t^ie 
Colonial  Office;  but  the  remaining  seventh, 
which  included  the  civil  list,  had  been  voted 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  could  only  be 
altered  or  reduced  by  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty.  Could  any  one,  after  reading 
this  speech  and  these  despatches,  believe 
that  these  amendments  were  moved  for 
the  purposes  of  economy,  or  with  a  view 
to  self-government  ?  Not  so ;  they  were 
made  for  the  resuscitation  of  protec- 
tion. They  were  not  made  against  B^rl 
Grey,  but  against  a  free- trade  Parliament — 
against  free- trade  in  favour  of  monopoly. 
And  while  all  this  was  going  on  in  British 
Guiana,  very  much  the  same  thing  was 
going  on  in  the  Mauritius.  He  (Mr.  Ri- 
cardo) could  trace  the  same  object  in  the 
movements  in  that  colony — an  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  that  protection  with  the  people 
of  England  had  declared  by  their  rarlia- 
mcnt  they  were  no  longer  able  to  afford. 
It  was  much  easier  to  find  fault  than  to 
express  a  sentiment  of  praise,  yet  it  would 
be  unmanly  in  him  not  to  express  the 
opinion  which  he  entertained — that  Earl 
Grey  had  been  called  to  a  very  arduous 
post  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  people  of  this  country  said 
they  would  no  longer  consent  to  have  their 
industry  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  colo- 
nies. Otherwise  they  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than 
had  been  heretofore  demanded  of  them. 
It  was  to  Earl  Grey*s  honour  that  he,  in  a 
time  of  undoubted  peril,  was  willing  to  in- 
cur odium  abroad,  and  misrepresentation 
at  home,  rather  than  flinch  from  any  of 
those  principles  which  he  so  ably  main- 
tained, in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  that  House 
would  not  be  doing  its  duty  if  they  did 
not  show  their  sense  of  his  high  courage. 
But  let  him  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baillie)  this,  that  he  is  no  friend  to  the 
colonics  who  held  out  to  them  a  hope 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  returning 
to  the  old  state  of  things.  Do  not  let  him 
cajole  them  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
party  in  this  House  powerful  enough  to 
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return  to  that  commercial  policy  which  the 
people  of  England  have  declared  to  he  op- 
pressive and  mischievous.  Let  him  not 
deceive  them  into  a  notion  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  firm  to  the  princi- 
ples of  commercial  policy  which  they  have 
deliberately  adopted.  They  will  not  favour 
any  interest,  whether  it  be  that  of  land- 
owner or  shipowner,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  colonist;  but  they  have  pronounced 
their  determination  that  they  will  bo  no 
longer  content  to  subsidise  the  colonies; 
and  it  was  because  they  had  done  so,  he 
(Mi*.  Ricardo)  had  given  notice  of  the 
Amendment  which  he  now  begged  leave 
to  move,  namely,  at  the  end  of  the  ques- 
tion to  add  the  words — 
"  whereby  they  mAy  be  rendfered  more  capable  of 
ilieeting  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  from  a 
system  of  protection  to  that  competition  in  the 
British  market  with  the  produce  of  foreign  States, 
to  which  Parliament  has  determined  that  they 
should  be  exposed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
commercial  policy  which  it  has  deliberately  adopt- 
ed." 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  notice  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr.  Ricardo) 
had  given,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty, 
as  it  would  have  been  his  inclination,  im- 
mediately to  have  replied  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie),  who  had  first  addressed  the  House. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  commenced 
this  debate  had  made  grave  and  heavy 
charges  against  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department  (Earl 
Grey);  against  the  Colonial  Department 
in  times  gone  by;  and,  ho  might  almost 
say,  against  Parliament  and  the  Country 
itself.  He  had  endeavoured  to  support 
those  charges  by  statements  which  he 
(Mr.  Hawes)  must  characterise  as  singu- 
larly disingenuous  and  unfair.  But  why 
had  the  hon.  Gentleman  struck  out  the 
Mauritius  from  his  Motion  ?  He  (Mr. 
Hawes)  asked  him  to  retain  the  Mauritius 
as  part  of  his  case.  He  feared  no  inquiry 
— he  courted  inquiry,  and  was  willing  to 
insert  the  Mauritius,  and  any  other  number 
of  colonies  the  government  of  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  might  choose  to  call  in 
question.  Let  it  not  be  understood  for  a 
moment  that  either  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  OflSce  (Earl  Grey)  or 
himself  feared  in  the  slightest  degree  any 
inquiry  that  might  be  instituted.  Ho  (Mr. 
Hawes)  feared  it  as  little  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  reason  to  fear  it  who  con- 
ducted the  colonial  affairs  under  the  last 
Administration.     He  was  ready  to  meet 


it,  and  afford  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Re* 
solution  an  opportunity  of  making  good 
his   charges.     That  House  was  not   the 
fittest  place  to  make  these  charges,  par* 
ticularly  considering  the  nature  of  those 
which  had  been   advanced.     But,  having 
proposed   to   inquire   whether    there   was 
any    ground    for    the    charges,     he,    at 
least,    might    have    postponed   his    judg* 
ment    until    his    own    accusations    were 
proved,  as  they  would  be  proved,  to   be 
utterly  unfounded.     [Cheers  and  laughs 
ter.]      He    (Mr.    Hawes)    was    prepared 
to   be  met   with    some  jeering,    but   he 
was    entitled  at    least    to    a    respectful 
hearing ;    this    he    might    say,    that    it 
would  not  interrrupt  him  in  the   course 
he  intended  to  pursue.     He  did  not  mean^ 
by  declaring  his  willingness  to  enter  on 
the  inquiry,  and  his  determination  to  have 
that  inquiry  followed  up,  to  shrink  in  any 
respect  from  dealing  as  well  as  he  was 
able  with  the  charges  and  accusations  now 
brought  forward.     If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
desired  inquiry,  he  should  have  every  op- 
portunity  of  making   good  his  charges. 
But  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Gentlemat, 
in  moving  for  the  proposed   Comtnittee, 
might  have  spared  the  bitterness  and  per- 
sonality in  which  he  had  indulged.     He 
(Mr.  Hawes),  however,  would  not  shrink 
in  the  slightest  degree  from   dealing,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  with  the  accusations 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman   had   brought 
forward.     Now  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
accused  the  Colonial  Ofllce  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,   of  wasteful   expenditure;  and 
he  had  said,  that  the  colonies  ought  to  have 
the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
management  of  their  own  taxaUob.     But 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  treating  of  our  co- 
lonies, had   not  attempted  anything  like 
discrimination — he  had  not  distinguished 
those  colonies  which  either  had  responsi- 
ble or  representative  government,  or  wefe 
more  directly  under  the   control  of  the 
Crown;  in  short,  he  had  so  dealt  in  gene- 
ralities as  to  leave  the  House  in  ignorance 
of  what  the  policy  of  this   country  was 
towards  colonies  placed  under  Very  differ- 
ent circumstances,  and  under  very  differ- 
ent degrees   of  control  from   home.     It 
might  have  been  supposed  from  the  open- 
ing speech  that  there  was  not  a  colony 
in  existence  which  had  a  representatire 
government.    The  hon.  Mover  (Mr.  Baillie) 
had  dealt  in  general  accusations;  he  had 
however  confined  his  illustralionB  to  two  or 
three  cases;  and  he  had  not  stated  faUy 
and  fairly  what  was  the  colonial  policy  of 
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the  country.  [Mr.  Baillie  :  I  stated  that 
I  would  confine  my  observations  to  two  of 
the  colonies.]  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  admitted 
that  such  was  the  fact;  but  the  charges 
of  misgovernment  were  general — ^he  would 
afterwards  remark  upon  the  particular 
cases.  First  of  all,  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  colony  of  Ceylon;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  that  part  of 
the  case  step  by  step.  Now,  when  Lord 
Torrington  arrived  in  Ceylon,  he  found 
its  treasury  almost  bankrupt,  its  trade 
declining,  and,  of  course,  the  European 
population,  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  in 
by  no  means  a  prosperous  or  thriving  con- 
dition. The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Baillie),  in 
alluding  to  that  colony,  had  not  referred 
to  a  single  measure  introduced  by  Lord 
Torrington,  except  those  which  had  refer- 
ence to  taxation.  lie  had  not  uttered  one 
word  with  respect  to  the  great  reductions 
which  that  noble  Lord  had  effected,  to  his 
exertions  to  relieve  industry  from  the  pres- 
sure which  bore  upon  it,  or  to  his  endea- 
vours to  procure  a  change  from  an  indirect 
to  a  direct  system  of  taxation.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  passed  over  those  points 
which  would  have  told  in  favour  of  Lord 
Torrington,  and  had  dwelt  only  upon  those 
which  were  likely  to  produce  an  unfavour- 
able impression.  But  what  were  the  mea- 
sures which  Lord  Torrington  had  adopted 
upon  his  arrival  ?  Finding  an  empty  trea- 
sury and  a  declining  revenue,  the  noble  Lord 
commenced  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  re- 
pealed taxes  to  the  amount  of  30,0002., 
bearing  upon  trade  and  agriculture,  with 
a  view  to  revive  commerce  and  industry, 
the  whole  of  the  particulars  of  which  were 
in  the  papers  before  Parliament,  but  to 
which  not  the  smallest  allusion  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Bnt  that 
was  not  all.  Lord  Torrington  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  public  ex- 

?enditure,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of 
848,  in  consequence  of  those  inquiries, 
he  reduced  the  expenditure  of  the  colony 
20,0002.  a  year,  and  chiefly  upon  the 
fixed  establishments.  Not  the  slightest 
allusion  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Baillie)  to  that  act  of  the  noble 
Lord.  And  this  was  not  all.  The 
Committee  in  Ceylon  was  still  pursuing 
its  investigations.  Lord  Torrington  was 
determined  to  inquire  rigidly  and  closely 
into  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
island  during  recent  years.  His  Lord- 
ship was  of  opinion  that  reductions  might 
—  and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  admitted  that 
they   ought  to  —  be  effected;    and    his 


Lordship  had  already  proceeded  to  give 
an  earnest  of  his  intention  by  reducing 
the  expenditure  already  about  20,000l. 
a  year  ;  and  by  the  measures  now  in 
contemplation  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to 
equalise  the  income  and  expenditure.  The 
Governor  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  relief  to  trade,  which  was  suffering 
under  severe  depression;  and  he  hop^ 
the  House  would  not  forget  that  that  de- 
pression, which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1847  and  extended  to  1848,  was  not  con- 
fined to  England  alone ; .  and  called  for 
every  relief  that  could  be  afforded,  in  or- 
der to  revive  trade  and  restore  credit, 
especially  in  Ceylon.  Well,  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Torrington)  relieved  the 
trade  of  the  island,  which  was  labouring 
under  those  difficulties,  from  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  taxation  that  pressed  upon 
it.  He  repealed  the  coffee  duties  to 
the  extent  of  15,0002.  a  year,  and  he 
reduced  the  duties  upon  various  sta- 
ple products  of  the  colony,  such  as  to- 
bacco, cinnamon,  &c,,  to  the  amount  of 
from  12,0002.  to  15,0002.,  effecting  a  re- 
duction altogether  of  about  30,0002.  But 
it  became  necessary  to  see  if  some  means 
cofuld  not  be  devised  in  order  to  replace 
some  portion  of  the  revenue,  thus  surren- 
dered, because,  although  these  great  re- 
ductions had  been  made,  the  revenue,  un- 
der the  existing  depression  of  trade,  was 
not  likely  to  keep  up  to  its  former  amount; 
and  therefore  Lord  Torrington  had  to 
impose  various  taxes,  but  taxes  bearing 
directly  upon  property.  He  had  proposed, 
not  four  ordinances,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  BaiUie)  had  stated,  but  six;  not  all  of 
them,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  revenue.  First,  there  was  the  road  or- 
dinance, which  was  drawn  up  by  one  of 
the  ablest  public  servants  in  the  island, 
and  a  gentleman  whose  zeal,  well-tried 
talents,  and  judgment,  was  of  the  greatest 
weight  in  preparing  measures  of  that  sort. 
He  believed  ho  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing in  the  presence  of  a  relative  of  that 
gentleman;  he  alluded  to  Mr.  Wodehouse, 
who  held  an  important  office  in  the 
island.  This  ordinance  was  intended  to 
place  the  roads  of  the  island,  as  far 
as  possible,  under  some  sort  of  local  and 
native  control;  and  another  object  was  that 
the  taxation,  which  had  formerly  been 
wholly  borne  by  the  public  revenue,  should 
to  a  great  extent  be  paid  by  local  rates. 
But  it  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  levy 
rates  in  a  place  like  Ceylon,  and  therefore 
a  commutation  for  labour  was  decided  upon. 
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Three  days'  labour  a  year  was  to  be  taken, 
or  a  commuted  payment  instead  of  3«.,  to 
make  the  roads;  and  this  was  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillic)  had  called  a 
poll  tax,  an  instance  of  the  disingenuousness 
of  the  hon.  Member's  charges.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  these  ordinances 
had  all  been  repealed.  He  (Mr.  Hawes) 
had  listened  closely  to  the  %on.  Gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  it  appeared  the  im- 
pression they  had  left  on  the  House  was, 
that  these  various  ordinances  had  been  all 
repealed.  The  road  tax  had  not  been  re- 
pealed. [Mr.  Baillie  :  I  did  not  say  that 
it  had.]  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  s  speech  must  have  impressed 
the  House  with  the  idea  that  all  the  or- 
dinances had  been  repealed.  [Mr.  Baillie 
said,  he  had  stated  only  that  the  dog  and 
ffun  tax  ordinances  had  been  repealed.] 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  error;  for 
the  gun  tax  was  not  repealed.  Great  ob- 
jection had  been  raised  to  the  gun  tax, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  enforce  the  re- 
gistration of  arms.  Perhaps  the  rate  of 
duty  was  too  high,  and  an  annual  regis- 
tration was  objectionable.  The  Governor, 
finding  it  too  high,  had  altered  it,  and  one 
registration  in  perpetuity  had  been  adopted 
in  lieu  of  the  annual  system.  But  the 
great  object,  the  registration  of  arms,  had 
been  secured,  and  that  statute  remained. 
Then  there  was  the  dog  tax,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  designated  it.  One  would 
have  thought  this  would  have  been  the 
last  subject  to  make  a  complaint  about; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  must  consider  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  knew  very  little  of  Ceylon, 
because,  if  he  had  inquired,  he  would  have 
found  that  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of 
the  island,  and,  indeed,  one  that  was  com- 
mon to  most  eastern  countries,  was  the 
great  number  of  dogs  by  which  they  were 
infested.  A  general  desire  had  been  felt 
that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  re- 
duce the  number.  If  the  tax  had  been 
confined  to  the  towns,  he  believed  it  would 
have  given  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
colony.  The  country  districts  had  com- 
plained, on  the  ground  that  in  secluded 
spots  the  dogs  were  required  as  watch- 
dogs; but  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  say 
on  this  tax  was,  that  it  was  one  of  those 
that  had  been  absolutely  repealed,  and, 
therefore,  all  complaints  on  that  score  were 
now  at  an  end.  Then  there  were  the 
taxes  on  stamps  and  carriages  for  hire. 
These  remained.  So  the  case  stood  thus 
— two  had  been  repealed;  one,  the  gun  tax, 
had  been  modified;  and  three  remained. 


The  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  did  not 
content  himself  with  stating  that  L6rd 
Torrington  was  an  incapable  governor,  and 
that  his  plans  of  taxation  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, but  he  had  also  pronounced  the 
opinion  that  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Ceylon  had  been  caused  by  these 
ordinances.  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  confesBed 
he  did  not  esteem  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
authority  on  this  subject  very  highly.  It 
was  opposed  to  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  island — it  was  opposed  to  all  the  in- 
formation which  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  had  re- 
ceived upon  the  subject.  Now  the  first 
authority  that  he  would  venture  to 
quote,  was  totally  at  variance  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie).  It  was 
that  of  the  Major  General  commanding  the 
troops  of  the  island.  He  saw  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  unwilling  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  this  officer ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  relied  upon  it,  and  would  read 
to  the  House  what  he  had  stated.  [The 
hon.  Gentleman  here  read  an  extract, 
which  showed  the  Major  General's  opinion 
to  be  that  the  late  ordinances  passed 
by  the  legislative  council  had  been  urged 
as  a  plea  for  the  outbreak,  but  that  was 
only  a  pretext.  The  rebellion  had  long 
been  brewing,  and,  as  had  been  stated,  the 
Kandians  were  anxious  to  have  their  own 
king,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
country  and  their  properties.]  That  was 
not  the  only  opinion  entitled  to  weight,  but 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  island. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie)  had  en- 
deavoured, very  unfavourably,  to  put  the 
Chief  Justice  in  contrast  with  the  Governor; 
but  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  would,  at  all  events, 
allow  him  (Mr.  Hawes)  to  claim  the  Chief 
Justice  as  an  authority,  when  his  opinion 
coincided  with  that  which  he  (Mr.  Hawes) 
entertained,  though  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would 
first  read  to  the  House. what  he  said 
in  passing  sentence  upon  some  prisoners 
who  were  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  The 
Chief  Justice  said — 

**  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  rebellion  was 
hatched  by  tHe  headmen  or  priests,  or  by  both  the 
headmen  and  priests.  The  priests  had  a  pause, 
and  a  growing  cause,  for  discontent.  I  am  aware 
— it  is  known  in  the  country  generally,  and  needa 
no  further  allusion  here — that  they  kept  a  keen 
eye  upon  the  decline  of  their  religion,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  but  natural  that  that  should  be  a  cause 
of  discontent  to  their  minds.  But  I  am  aware,  at 
the  same  time — and  I  speak  now  from  my  own  ob- 
servation— that  the  headmen  were  always  discon- 
tented, as  far  as  their  conduct  came  under  my 
observation.    The  remembrance  of  the  power  and 
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authority  they  formerly  exercised  over  the  com- 
mon people,  is  not  yet  eflGaced  altogether  from 
their  minds;  neither  is  their  power,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  completely  gone,  or  anything  like  it,  as  is 
clear  from  the  evidence  adduced  during  this  in- 
quiry. Their  word  appears  to  have  operated  as 
law  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  men  of  inferior 
ranks,  and  I  helieve  they  see  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  this  state  of  things  cannot  con- 
tinue long;  they  are  aware  that  those  perquisites 
of  their  office,  which  they  formerly  exacted  as  their 
rights,  are  now  viewed  as  nothing  but  oppression 
and  wrong;  and  they  find  that  their  power  over  the 
common  people  is  constantly  decreasing." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  did  not  attribute  the  outbreak  to  the 
ordinances;  neither  did  the  Major  General 
commanding  the  forces,  nor  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  the  colonial  secretary,  but  the 
contrary.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
by  reference  to  the  papers,  but  might 
perhaps  content  himself  with  stating,  in 
order  to  shorten  what  he  had  to  say,  that 
the  liouse  would  find  in  the  blue  book 
that  both  the  opinion  of  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent, and  others  who  had  performed  exten- 
sive tours  through  the  colony,  and  sent 
home  communications  upon  this  subject, 
was,  that  these  ordinances  were  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.  He 
(Mr.  Hawes)  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  the  ordinances  had  been  used  by  par- 
tics  endeavouring  to  foster  discontent,  and 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people;  and 
that  they  succeeded  in  their  designs,  by 
making  a  handle  of  these  ordinances  to 
excite  discontent,  would  be  seen  in  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  book.  They 
enucavoured  to  persuade  the  natives  that 
about  thirty  or  forty  new  taxes  were  about 
to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  they 
ought  therefore  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
them.  And  he  must  say,  that  means 
were  taken  to  incite  the  natives  to  in- 
surrection by  parties  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  The  editor  of  the  news- 
paper which  the  lion.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baillic)  had  quoted,  had  published  matter 
tending  to  lead  the  people  to  an  active  re- 
sistance against  the  laws  and  authorities 
of  the  island;  and  the  petition  which  had 
been  referred  to  that  night,  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  bond  fide  petition  from  the  na- 
tives. It  was  got  up  and  concocted  in 
connexion  with  the  newspapers  at  Co- 
lombo; and  would  only  have  had  the  effect, 
if  the  Government  had  been  weak  enough 
to  attend  to  it,  of  giving  certain  parties  a 
very  undue  degree  of  importance.  Again, 
he  could  not  help  tracing,  in  some  of  these 
colonies,  the  active  agency  of  persons  who, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  were  interest- 


ed in  the  revival  of  protection.  His  hoil. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  tracked  out  the 
efforts  of  these  parties  in  Guiana  y^tj 
acutely;  and  he  (Mr.  Hawcs)  found  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
writing  a  letter  to  Ceylon,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  there,  and  commented 
upon  with  ^U  the  weight  due  to  his 
colonial  reputation.  The  hoh.  Gentle- 
man  (Mr.  Hume),  in  that  letter,  encott« 
raged  the  natives  to  renew  the  agitation, 
and  never  to  let  it  cease  until  they  had 
obtained  responsible  Government  like  that 
of  Canada;  whilst  the  native  population 
amounted  to  about  one  million  and  a  iialf, 
and  the  Europeans  were  only  a  few  thou- 
sands in  number,  the  natives  being  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  superstitious,  under  the 
influence  of  a  priesthood  such  as  existed 
there.  Now,  to  write  to  such  a  colony  as 
Ceylon,  and  advise  that  agitation  should  be 
continued  till  a  responsible  Government 
like  that  of  Canada  was  obtained,  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  deemed  to  be  the  height  of  indiscre- 
tion and  imprudence  on  the  part  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  used 
many  hard  words  that  night,  must  pardon 
him  for  making  these  animadversions  Upon 
his  own  conduct,  as  he  had  so  freely  cen- 
sured that  of  others.  He  (Mr.  Haw^) 
could  not  pass  over  such  conduct,  not  let 
his  hon.  Friend  altogether  escape  re- 
proof. [Mr.  Hume  :  I  don't  want  you 
to  let  me  ofl*.]  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  subject.  Pat 
be  it  from  him  to  look  with  indifference 
upon  any  unnecessary  measures  of  se- 
verity or  loss  of  life  —  quite  .  the  con- 
trary ;  but  he  begged  the  HotiSe  tt> 
recall  to  its  recollection  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  deplotable 
transactions.  He  had  already  said  thejr 
did  not  arise  from  these  ordinances;  on' 
the  contrary,  from  1817  down  to  1848, 
there  had  been  successive  attempts  at  in- 
surrection, fomented  always  by  the  satiie 
classes,  for  the  same  objects,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  same  incidents  as  the  rebel- 
lion of  1848.  The  priests,  headmen,  and 
chiefs,  were  all  more  or  less  implicated 
in  this  and  preceding  insurrections.  When 
this  insurrection  broke  out,  the  inilitary 
force  in  Kandy,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Drouffht,  was  exceedingly  small,  not  morb 
than  1,000  men,  who  were  scattered  about 
at  different  posts.  The  outbreak  was 
simultaneous  in  many  places,  and  was 
attended  by  the  desertion  from  their  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  large  numbers  pf  the 
people,  and  the  whole  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
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formidable  insurrection,  much  the  same  at 
the  outset  as  that  Which  occurred  in  1817. 
And  here,  in  passing,  he  would  allude  to 
what  took  place  in  the  year  1817.  It  took 
twelve  months  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
of  that  year.  There  were  1 0,000  troops  em- 
ployed, and  nearly  1,100  lives  lost  m  one 
way  or  another.  There  was  also  a  large 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  total 
charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  colony,  or 
of  the  mother  country  rather,  was  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  courts-martial  sat,  and 
martial  law  existed  for  two  years  after  all 
open  resistance  in  the  field  was  suppressed. 
And  now  let  them  contrast  all  these  things 
with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Torrington  in  the 

S resent  case.  He  would  read  a  letter  of 
[ajor  General  Smelt's,  and  let  the  House 
mark  what  he  said  with  regard  to  mar- 
tial law  in  1848.  The  Major  General 
said — ■ 

"  Martial  law  was  also  almost  immediately  pro- 
claimed, for  the  rebels  assembled  in  such  numbers 
in  different  places,  and  seemed  so  determined  to 
murder  all  the  white  people  and  destroy  their 
properties,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

After  describing  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  Madras,  he  continues — 

"  To  the  very  energetic  and  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  must  bo 
attributed  our  present  success  in  at  least  check- 
ing the  rebellion.  lie  feels  confident  it  is  quite 
put  down.  I  own  I  am  not  so  sanguine,  for 
though  the  rebels  have  suffered  severely,  they 
still  keep  to  their  strongholds  in  the  jungles,  and 
in  very  large  numbers.  All  people  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  convinced  that  this  rebellion  is 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  and  has  been  in 
agitation  ever  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  diffe- 
rent detachments  that  were  stationed  in  small 
posts  throughout  the  interior  provinces  in  the 
years  1837  and  1838.  In  1844  a  disposition  to 
rebellion  showed  itself,  but  it  was  fortunately  dis- 
covered and  suppressed  before  any  serious  out- 
break took  place,  the  ringleaders  being  all  known 
and  taken.  I  hope  now  wo  shall  not  require  fur- 
ther reinforcements  from  Madras  ;  and  if  wo  have 
really  succeeded  in  putting  down  this  rebellion,  it 
has  been  owing  to  acting  with  promptness  and  de- 
cision at  first ;  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  what 
has  been  done  may  be  approved  by  ller  Majesty's 
Government  at  home." 

The  House  must  not,  therefore,  think  this 
was  a  contemptible  rebellion,  that  did  not 
require  the  application  of  energetic  and 
vigorous  measures.  They  must  not  judge 
of  its  character  or  extent  simply  from  the 
smallness  of  the  loss  of  life  that  occurred. 
As  in  the  former  rebellion,  so  in  this, 
the  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  of 
troops  from  their  exposure,  and  the  injury 
to  agricultural  operations,  might  have  gone 


on  to  a  very  serious  extent;  and  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  was  convinced  that,  if  the  Gover- 
nor had  not  acted  with  promptitude  and 
vigour,  the  House  would  have  been  asked 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upoh  hini 
for  shrinking  from  the  measures  abso- 
lutely necessary  under  the  circumstances 
for  restoring  tranquillity  and  order  to  the 
colony.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  again 
on  this  occasion,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
suspension  of  all  law,  and  the  Gover- 
nor was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts-martial  undet 
the  circumstances.  Most  of  the  trials 
—  he  believed  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
the  sentences  that  were  cat-ried  into 
execution  — took  place  100  miles  from 
the  spot  the  Governor  was  then  at.  They 
had  not  the  complete  accounts  of  these  pro- 
ceedings yet;  but  British  officers  presided 
over  these  courts,  whose  character  and 
conduct  were  at  least  a  guarantee  that  the 
proceedings  of  these  courts  were  not  to 
be  considered  of  so  sanguinary  and  un- 
justifiable a  character  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Baillie)  had  declared  them  to 
be.  The  hon.  Member  had  alluded 
to  the  case  of  a  priest.  He  (Mr.  Hawes) 
had  heard  it  with  pain;  but  when  an  insur- 
rection took  place,  and  an  influential  priest 
was  found  to  be  inciting  a  large  native  po^ 
pulation,  to  be  fomenting  discontent  and 
rebellion,  the  consequences  must  be  plain. 
It  was  obvious  to  all,  that  measures  must 
be  resorted  to  which  were  to  be  de- 
plored, but  which  were  incidental  to  such 
a  state  of  things  as  then  existed  in  Ceylon 
— a  state  of  things  not  produced  by  the  * 
Government,  but  entirely  attributable  to 
the  priests  and  headmen,  who  Wished 
to  recover  the  power  which  they  had 
lost.  Now,  what  was  the  general  opinion 
of  those  hving  on  the  spot,  as  regarded 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Torrington  ?  l?he 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie),  With  ah 
inveterate  bitterness,  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  attacking  and  vilifying  that 
noble  Lord.  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  thett 
on  the  spot,  addressing  a  public  meeting 
at  Kandy,  said — 

"  I  fully  and  most  cordially  concur  with  you  in 
expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the  able  and 
well-arranged  plans  of  the  Government  in  0&- 
lombo,  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  distribntion  of 
its  military  resources  in  such  a  manner  that^ 
with  the  exception  of  those  districts  where  the 
insurgents,  appearing  unexpectedly  and  in  great 
force,  were  enabled  to  overrun  the  country,  and 
spread  havoc  and  destruction  in  their  path^ 
before  the  military  could  reach  them,  his  pr^ 
served  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  European 
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settlers,  and  all  other  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  provinoe ;  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly state  my  belief  that  you  are  directly  in- 
debt^  to  the  able  person  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
yemment  for  the  security  and  comparatiye  tran- 
quillity which  now  everywhere  prevail." 

Why,  then,  did  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
referring  to  this  book,  entirely  omit  these 
quotations  ?  Why  did  he  not  have  the 
candour  and  fairness  to  include  these  state- 
ments in  favour  of  Lord  ToiTington,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  seize  hold  of  every 
thing  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  him  ?  If  he  had  only  stated  the 
case  fairly  and  fully,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  been  entirely  unahle  to  show 
any  grounds  for  this  inquiry.  But  ho  (Mr. 
Hawes)  was  prepared  to  meet  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  Committee,  and  was  con- 
fident he  should  successfully  refute  his 
accusations.  Puhlic  meetings  of  the  lead- 
ing inhabitants  of  Colombo,  as  well  as  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  with  their  bishop,  and 
the  evidence  furnished  from  private  letters 
which  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  had  seen,  uncon- 
nected with  the  Governor,  all  concurred 
in  one  uniform  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  vigour,  ahility,  and  decision  of  conduct 
displayed  hy  Lord  Torrington,  entitled 
him  to  praise  and  approhation.  And  now 
a  word  or  two  in  behalf  of  the  soldiery 
employed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  al- 
luded to  a  newspaper  of  the  colony  in  sup- 
port of  his  views.  Let  him  (Mr.  Hawes) 
refer  to  one  at  home  not  unfavourable  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  views,  which  declared 
that  the  conduct  of  the  military  had  been 
brutal  and  uncontrollable.  He  (Mr.  Hawes) 
gave  this  assertion  a  direct  and  indignant 
denial.  It  was  contradicted  by  every  paper 
before  the  House,  and  had  no  foundation 
except  in  the  malignity  of  those  who  had 
unscrupulously  originated  the  report.  There 
was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support 
this  discreditable  assertion.  After  what 
he  had  already  said,  he  must  declare 
to  the  House  that  if  the  governor  of  a 
distant  colony  like  Ceylon  was  to  be  at- 
tacked in  this  way,  before  they  had  full 
and  perfect  information  before  them — for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  notice  of 
his  Motion  before  the  papers  were  upon 
the  table,  and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  had  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  forward  the  docu- 
ments in  time  for  the  Motion — if  the  go- 
vernor of  a  distant  colony,  at  a  moment 
like  this,  when  the  native  population 
were  in  a  state  to  be  easily  excited, 
was  to  be  attacked  in  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner wliich  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  mani- 
fested,  he    (Mr.   Hawes)   would  venture 


to  say  that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was 
not  likely  to  be  effectually  allayed  or  extin- 
guished. So  much  with  regard  to  Ceylon. 
He  now  came  to  Guiana.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  a  statement  more  like  a 
burlesque  of  the  facts  than  the  reality.  He 
had  taken,  he  supposed,  his  facts  from 
driblets  that  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers.  He  had  stated  that  the  no* 
ble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment (Earl  Grey)  had  refused  to  consider 
any  reductions  in  the  civil  list  of  Guiana. 
He  (Mr.  Hawes)  was  sure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  what  he  could  not  prove; 
but  he  should  have  an  ample  opportunity 
of  having  all  his  statements  thoroughly 
sifted  before  a  Committee.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  main  subject  of 
recent  contention  in  this  colony — the  civil 
list.  It  was  commonly  stated  to  be  about 
39,000^.  a  year.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
averaged  about  227,000^  But  the  civil 
list  was  overstated  at  39,0002. — a  less  aom 
than  that  that  was  actually  paid  by  the 
colony.  There  was,  first,  a  charge  on  the 
civil  list  of  7,0002.  for  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, and  towards  this  sum  this  coun- 
try contributed  4,5002.  Then  two  pen- 
sioners that  had  dropped  off  some  time 
ago,  amounting  to  about  8002.  or  1,0001. 
a  year.  This  1,0002.  and  the  4,500t 
above  stated,  had,  therefore,  to  be  deducted 
in  calculating  the  amount  of  the  civil  list 
paid  by  the  colony.  That  civil  list  had 
been  settled  in  1841,  and  was  voluntarily 
renewed  by  the  colony  in  1844.  In  1841, 
Mr.  Peter  Rose  (who  was  the  chief  oppo- 
nent of  the  present  civil  list)  proposed  to 
add  to  the  civil  list  9,000/.  a  year  for  the 
Church  establishment,  and  the  colony  as- 
sented to  this  proposition.  The  Crown 
never  suggested  or  demanded  it;  it  was 
a  pure  addition  on  the  part  of  the  colony; 
and  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  civil 
list,  so  far  as  the  Crown  was  concerned 
in  protecting  the  salaries  of  the  public 
servants,  it  amouuted  only  to  between 
24.0002.  and  25,0002.,  whilst  the  revenue 
amounted  to  227,0002.  In  1848,  the 
Combined  Court  asserted,  as  the  ground 
of  the  refusal  to  continue  the  civil  list, 
that  the  colony  was  too  impoverished  to 
pay  it.  But  how  stood  the  fact?  Had 
their  revenue  fallen  off?  No;  on  the 
contrary,  if  allowance  were  made  for  the 
intended  stoppage  of  supplies,  by  parties 
who  had  shipping  in  the  offing,  and  ready 
to  pour  in  their  cargoes  when  the  tax  or- 
dinance should  be  repealed,  they  would 
find  good  ground  for  saying  that  in  1848 
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the  revenue  had  increased.  Nor  had  the 
produce  exported  fallen  off ;  for  thej  had 
exported  2,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  more  in 
1848  than  they  had  done  in  1847.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  facts  which  he  had 
just  stated,  there  was  no  reason  why  every 
practical  reduction  or  economy  should  he 
refused;  hut  a  very  serious  objection  was 
taken  to  the  mode  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  force  these  reductions  upon 
the  Government.  He  would  explain  this 
by  supposing  the  estimates  to  be  under 
discussion  in  this  House,  and  some  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  the  country  was  too 
poor  to  maintain  the  civil  list  at  its  present 
amount;  that  it  must  be  reduced  before 
the  estimates  are  agreed  to.  Why,  the  an- 
swer would  be,  **  We  must  first  see  whe- 
ther the  circumstances  of  the  country  jus- 
tify this  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  which 
is  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  before 
it  can  be  repealed  it  must  be  assented  to 
by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown. 
Proceed  regularly  by  address;  and  if  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  concur  in  altering 
it,  a  change  will  of  course  be  made." 
Now,  this  was  precisely  what  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  told  the  Court  of 
Policy;  and  it  was  untrue  to  say  that 
he  (Earl  Grey)  had  refused  to  consider 
the  reduction  of  the  civil  list.  The  noble 
Lord  said — 

"  I  approve  of  your  determination  not  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  estimates  after  this  vote 
had  been  come  to,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  rather  to  assert  the 
principle  of  the  control  of  the  Combined  Court 
over  the  expenditure  included  in  the  civil  list, 
than  to  effect  a  reduction  of  expenditure  which 
could  be  of  any  serious  importance.  To  that 
principle,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  fully 
stated,  1  think  it  my  duty  to  oppose  a  firm  resist- 
ance ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  authorise  your  accept- 
ing a  vote  of  the  estimates  in  which  provision  is 
not  made  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  civil  list, 
though  I  still  entertain  the  readiness  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  to  consider  any  proposal  for  the 
reduction  of  the  emoluments  of  the  offices  included 
in  the  civil  list  on  vacancies  occurring;  nor  would 
it  be  difficult  for  the  Combined  Court  to  brmg 
any  such  proposed  reduction  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Iler  Majesty's  Government." 

But  did  the  colony  take  that  advice  ? 
No ;  the  object  was  to  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  force  concession  by 
plunging  the  colony  into  difficulty  and 
perplexity.  It  had  been  urged  that  when 
Mr.  Barkly  was  appointed,  then  was  the 
time  for  making  a  reduction.  Lord 
Grey  and  himself  (Mr.  Hawes),  he  said 
again,  were  not  opposed  to  reductions; 
but  he  must  tell  the  House  broadly 
that  they  were  both  of  this  one  strong 


opinion,  that  it  would  be  the  worst  policy 
unduly  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  go- 
vernors of  colonies  like  Guiana,  where  the 
climate  was  very  injurious,  and  the  cost  of 
living  enormous,  and  where  undoubtedly 
few  men  of  that  ability  and  standing  which 
a  governor  ought  to  possess  would  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  office  if  they  mate- 
rially reduced  the  salaries.  He  did  not 
find  from  his  intercourse  with  those  who 
were  either  connected  with  the  colonies  in 
this  country,  or  with  those  who  had  been 
abroad,  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  respect  was  disapproved  of. 
He  (Mr.  Hawes)  had  shown  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  was  not  opposed  to  re- 
trenchment in  the  colonial  expenditure, 
but  that  the  colonial  legislature  had  en- 
deavoured to  force  the  question  of  protec- 
tion upon  the  Home  Government  by  stop- 
ping the  supplies;  and  because  the  noble 
Lord  had  sternly  refused  to  depart  from 
his  duty  or  desert  his  principles,  notwith- 
standing the  menaces  or  threats  of  any 
combination  or  party  whatever,  he  had 
been  made  the  object  of  obloquy,  and  con- 
tumely, and  bitter  attacks,  such  as  they 
had  a  specimen  of  that  night  in  this  House. 
Well,  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie) 
had  determined  to  leave  the  Mauritius  out 
of  his  Motion.  He  (Mr.  Hawes),  how- 
ever, entreated  him  to  insert  it.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Earl  Grey) — and  he  (Mr.  Hawes) 
had  also  been  included  in  the  censure — 
had  turned  his  back  upon  the  principles 
they  had  formerly  professed  in  that  House, 
as  soon  as  ho  was  entrusted  with  the  seals 
of  office.  They  were  both  now  accused 
of  deserting  their  principles  and  profes- 
sions ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  were 
both  deserving  of  the  censure  due  to  incon- 
sistency. Now,  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  would 
emphatically  deny  that  charge,  and  was 
fully  prepared  to  prove  that  it  was  un- 
founded. He  (Mr.  Hawes)  knew  nothing 
of  which  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
had  complained  of  more  when  out  of  office 
—  and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  himself  made  the  same 
complaint,  excepting  upon  a  single  occa- 
sion— than  of  what  was  called  the  med- 
dling of  the  Colonial  Office  with  the  colo- 
nial legislatures:  and  what  was  the  tme 
remedy  for  this  ?  Local  self-government. 
He  (Mr.  Hawes)  must  suppose  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie)  did  not  mean 
that  his  proposition,  that  colonies  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  self-gOTem- 
ment,  should  be  accepted  without  some 
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quAlification  oi*  limitation.  Surely  he  would 
not  maintain  for  a  moment,  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  such  a 
colony  as  Ceylon  or  Mauritius,  where 
there  was  great  disproportion  between  the 
races,  and  great  inequality  of  condition — 
where  the  white  population  was  small,  and 
the  coloured  population  very  numerous 
— surely  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
for  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that  the  same 
government  should  be  conferred  upon  such 
colonies  as  these,  as  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  would 
confer  upon  a  colony  that  was  placed  un- 
der totally  diflPerent  circumstances  ?  Far 
from  it :  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  believed  the 
hdn.  Gentleman  would  find  his  doctrine  far 
from  being  universally  applicable.  **  The 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  'he  always  found 
them  making  promises ;'  but  he  will 
also  find  that  the  promises  which  I 
now  make  will  be  very  rapidly  per- 
formed ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
obloquy  that  has  been  thrown  on  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  I  boldly  appeal  to  my  hon. 
friends  when  I  state  my  case,  to  give  me 
their  support  and  sympathy,  because  I 
have  adhered  to  that  policy — and  so  has 
my  noble  Friend  Earl  Grey — which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  opinions  of 
the  liberal  party  in  this  country.  No 
man  has  carried  out  more  boldly  the 
principles  of  representative  and  local  self- 
government  than  Earl  Grey.  What  has 
my  noble  Friend  done  since  he  came 
into  office?  First  of  all,  I  will  turn  to 
Canada.  When  Earl  Grey  came  into  of- 
fice, responsible  government  in  Canada 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  name.  A  re- 
sponsible government  had  been  promised 
to  the  Canadians;  but  it  had  not  then  been 
carried  into  effect.  But  since  the  accession 
of  my  noble  Friend  to  office,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lord  Elgin — who,  I 
may  remark,  was,  when  appointed,  no 
connexion  of  Earl  Grey — responsible  go- 
vernment was  firmly  established.  Re- 
sponsible government  was  perfectly  estab- 
lished in  Canada.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Notwithstanding  all  the  convulsions 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  year 
in  Europe,  and  which  in  former  times, 
in  consequence  of  the  discontented  state  of 
the  French  population  in  Canada,  might 
have  led  to  disasters,  in  Canada  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  has  been  preserved. 
And  it  was  only  this  day  I  saw  a  letter 
from  Canada,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity  exists  there; 
that  the  people  feel  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  government  they  possess,  as  also 


with  the  upright  administration  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  that  gorem* 
ment.  Again,  in  New  Brunswick,  respon- 
sible government  has  been  established, 
as  a  reference  to  the  despatches  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  will  show.  Nova 
Scotia,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  has 
representative  institutions;  and  in  New- 
foundland representative  government  has 
been  established ;  and,  I  must  say,  with 
regard  to  Newfoundland,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  that  colony  is  above 
all  praise.  He  has  carried  the  population 
through  two  winters  of  deep  distress; 
seeking  no  aid  from  this  country,  but 
carrying  them  through  it,  and  leading 
them  to  habits  of  useful  industry,  which 
will  probably  prevent  that  colony  frotn 
suffering  again  from  the  inevitable  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  and  the  fisheries. 
He  has  introduced  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
which  is  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  I 
now  will  cross  the  globe  to  our  Australian 
colonics.  In  the  course  of  a  very  shott 
time  I  shall  lay  a  Bill  on  the  table  of  this 
House  to  confer  representative  institutions 
upon  all  our  Australian  colonies.  And 
why?  Because  in  those  colonies  there 
is  a  British  population;  that  population 
is  accustomed  to  representative  govern- 
ment ;  they  know  its  forms  and  usages ; 
they  know  how  to  wield  them  and  use 
them,  I  hope,  with  moderation  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  I  hope  that  Bill,  with  the 
consent  of  this  House,  will  be  carried 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 
Can  I  say  more  than  that?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  have  not  given  a 
local  government  to  Ceylon.  Now,  I  teQ 
him,  that  my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
has  not,  and  will  not,  and  that  I  will  not 
either,  take  that  responsibility.  My  noble 
Friend  is  the  last  person  to  take  it,  when' 
it  might  be  injurious  to  the  colony,  not 
would  Earl  Grey,  because  it  might  obtain 
for  him  a  temporary  popularity,  condescend- 
to  seek  for  it  by  so  doing.  I  suppose  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  taunt  me  because 
we  have  not  established  a  representative* 
government  in  the  Mauritius;  but  We 
feel  that,  with  its  divided  races,  with 
its  divided  population,  and  divided  inte- 
rests, it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receite 
it.  But  a  new  Governor  has  been  apa 
pointed,  who  was  personally  unknown  to 
my  noble  Friend ;  and  here  I  would 
observe,  that  I  wish  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  even  occasionally  a  little 
just  in  his  views.  He  might  hare 
said,  that  now  a  governor  is  appointed  to 
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that  colony  who  has  acquired  a  distin- 
guished Indian  reputation,  and  who  is  a 
total  stranger  to  my  nohle  Friend;  who 
goes  out  to  inquire  into  the  establishments 
there,  to  revise  taxation,  and  to  give,  I 
hope,  new  facilities  to  the  trade  of  that 
colony;  that  at  least  all  that  a  Secretary 
of  State  could  do  was  done  for  that  colony. 
But  already  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
that  colony  :  the  total  amount  of  taxation 
reduced  is  37,000Z.  Now,  I  think  I  have 
answered  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  most  of  the 
points  which  he  has  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  this  discus- 
sion is  introduced,  is  likely  to  benefit  the 
people  of  those  colonies.  I  consider  that  a 
calm  inquiry,  so  conducted  as  to  command 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, so  conducted  as  to  create  rather 
satisfaction  than  discontent  in  the' colonies, 
might  be  useful;  but  I  cannot  think,  un- 
less the  inquiry  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  introduced,  that  it  can  lead  to 
much  practical  good.  As  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  the  conduct  of  the  Committee,  I 
tender  to  him  my  aid  and  assistance.  He 
shall  want  for  none  that  I  can  give  him. 
Again,  I  say,  I  fear  no  inquiry.  My  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  fears  no  inquiry — his 
patronage  has  been  honestly  administered; 
and  a  series  of  names  has  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  colonial  governments  which 
does  no  discredit  to  those  who  have 
appointed  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  that  spirit  in  which  he  introduced 
tho  question,  said,  '  I  think  that  no 
governor  had  been  appointed  whose 
conduct  reflected  credit  upon  himself 
or  benefit  upon  the  colony.  '  [  Mr. 
Baillie  :  No,  no !  ]  Well,  then,  what  did 
you  say  ?  [Mr.  Baillie  :  No  Colonial 
Minister.]  I  could  give  you  the  names  of 
Colonial  Ministers — for  instance,  upon  your 
own  side  there  is  Lord  Stanley — who  pro- 
posed some  important  Acts,  though,  per- 
haps, the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  reckon 
the  abolition  of  slavery  amongst  them. 
And  with  regard  to  the  patronage  of  my 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey),  I  boldly  say 
here — and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  can, 
may  impeach  it  —  that  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  him  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  high  character,  and  that  their  govern- 
ment of  the  colonics  has  been  marked  by 
great  ability.  If  I  turn  to  New  Zealand,  I 
want  no  better  proof  in  support  of  my  asser- 
tion than  this,  that  I  find  the  prosperity  of 
that  great  colony  restored  under  great  difii- 


culties.  Peace  has  been  restored — ^trade  is 
increasing — the  revenues  are  increasing — 
the  native  population  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally attached  to  tne  Europeans,  and  thero 
is  a  general  harmony  and  union  of  parties 
throughout  the  colony — reflectii)g  the 
highest  credit  on  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
now  administers  its  government.  I  haye 
already  alluded  to  the  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, and  I  will  now  further  say,  that 
never  was  there  a  governor  who  morejas- 
siduously  or  beneficially  discharged  his 
duties.  I  have  alluded  to  Canada,  and  I 
may  fearlessly  say,  that  never  was  there  at 
the  head  of  that  Government  an  abler  sfi^n 
than  Lord  Elgin.  I  may  refer  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  in  New  Brunswick;  and 
who,  I  ask,  will  impeach  his  charac- 
ter or  conduct?  In  fact,  I  care  not 
where  I  go,  I  find  the  same  thing. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  Lord 
Torrington — as  usual  he  makes  a  personal 
attack — was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber. That  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber should  not  be  considered  at  that 
side  of  the  House  as  a  reason  for  holding 
him  to  be  totally  incapable.  There  may 
be  able  men  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber; 
and  Lord  Torrington  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  ability.  His  means  were 
small  —  he  was  a  Peer  of  the  realm — 
he  increased  his  fortune  by  agricultural 
industry  and  skill — and  he  was  selected 
by  a  body  of  intelligent  directors,  namely, 
the  directors  of  the  South-E astern  Railway, 
as  an  associate.  I  was  present  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Lord  Torrington*  by  those  gentle- 
men on  leaving  this  country,  and  I  heard 
the  highest  opinion  expressed  by  them  with 
respect  to  his  abilities  and  business-like 
habits.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  not  flinched  from 
even  the  favourite  case  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— he  kept  the  others  out  of  sight; 
nor  have  I  shrunk  from  that  one  which  he 
thought  perhaps  I  should  not  touch  npon; 
and  feeling  that  the  Committee  will  be 
carried  if  the  Amendment  be  agreed  to — I 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  agree  to  the  Amendment.  [Mr.  Bail- 
lie  :  No,  no  !  ]  I  thought  not.  I  shall  pre- 
sume the  Amendment  will  be  carried,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  nevertheless  pre- 
side over  the  Committee;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  more  inquiry  there 
is  into  the  administration  of  my  noble 
Friend  ( Earl  Grey )  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  more  readily  will  impartial 
men  say  —  it  was  wise,  honest,  ju8t» 
and  sagacious.  I  do  not  like  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  obloquy  is  sarrounding  my 
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noble  Friend,  to  shrink  from  my  share  of 
it.  I  am  ready  to  share  with  him  that 
obloquy — I  wish  I  could  only  share  in  one- 
half  of  his  great  and  beneficial  measures. 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  he  has  administered 
the  patronage  of  his  office  honestly  and 
wisely,  I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  stand  up 
here  at  this  moment — I  will  not  say  to  de- 
fend him — but  to  make  this  statement  to 
the  House,  and  I  confidently  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  deprecated 
the  personal  attacks  which  had  been  made 
during  the  present*  discussion,  since  they 
led  to  the  impression  that  the  grievances 
of  the  colonies  could  be  remedied  by  re- 
moving this  or  that  Governor,  or  this  or 
that  Colonial  Secretary.  The  case  of  Cey- 
lon was  very  simple.  Excessive  expendi- 
ture produced  financial  embarrassment; 
financial  embarrassment  led  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  injudicious  taxes;  and  injudicious 
taxes  were  part,  at  least,  of  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances  which  took  place  last 
year  in  Ceylon.  In  1843  the  expendi- 
ture of  Ceylon  was  about  326,000^. ;  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1847,  it  amounted  to 
496,000^,  an  increase  of  170,000^,  or 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  four  years. 
Therefore,  though  in  the  same  interval 
the  revenue  had  increased  from  380,0002. 
to  440,0002. — an  increase  of  rather  more 
than  15  per  cent — the  expenditure  in  1847 
far  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  the  finances 
of  Ceylon  became  embarrassed.  Of  what 
did  this  expenditure  consist  ?  I  will  endea- 
vour to  give  the  House  a  brief  account 
of  it  for  the  year  1845.  In  that  year  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  448,000/.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  one  part  is 
called  "  extraordinary  expenditure,"  and 
is  annually  voted  by  a  legislative  council, 
composed  of  the  governor,  a  majority  of 
official  members,  and  a  few  un-official 
members  nominated  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
It  is  an  expenditure  of  a  fluctuating  de- 
scription, and  consists  of  contingent  and 
provisional  charges  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  government,  and  of 
sums  paid  for  repairing  and  making  roads 
and  bridges,  and  for  other  public  works. 
It  amounted  in  1825  to  225,0002.  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  I 
can  only  state  that  it  has  gone  on  rapidly 
increasing,  from  159,000/.  in  1844,  to 
252,000/.  in  184G,  an  increase  of  about 
70  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  other  part 
of  the  expenditure  of  Ceylon  amounted,  in 
1845.  to  223,000/.,  and  is  called •*  fixed"  ex- 
penditure, because  it  may  not  be  diminished 


without  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Office 
— a  sanction  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  g^ven. 
On  the  contrary,  the  "  fixed"  expenditure 
has  likewise  gone  on  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  1846  it  was  about  31,000/.  more 
than  it  was  in  1844.  It  consists  of  pay- 
ments made  for  salaries,  pensions,  and 
military  charges.  The  military  chargei 
amounted  in  1845  to  57,000/.  Of  thii 
sum,  24,000/.  was  a  contribution  to  the 
military  chest.  This  contribution,  though 
generally  included  under  the  head  of 
**  fixed*'  expenditure,  appears  to  be  an- 
nually voted  by  the  Legislative  Council; 
for  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Ceylon,  now  being  anziona  to 
diminish  expenditure,  has  omitted  it  from 
the  colonial  estimates  of  this  year,  and 
transferred  its  payment  to  the  Briti^  Ex- 
chequer; a  proceeding  which,  I  am  afnud^ 
will  not  be  very  agreeable  to  ns  in  these 
days  of  economy:  for,  to  our  usual  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  110,000/.,  on  account 
of  Ceylon,  we  shall  have  to  add  24,0001. » 
making  in  all  134,000/.  a  year— certainlj 
a  very  heavy  price  for  a  colony,  the  de- 
clared value  of  our  exports  to  which,  in 
1845,  did  not  exceed  307,000/.  Lord  Tor- 
ringtou  promised  us,  in  one  of  his  des- 
patches, that  no  bill  should  be  sent  in  to 
us,  on  account  of  the  late  disturbances — 
here,  however,  is  the  bill,  to  the  amount  of 
24,000/.  We  are  asked  to  pay  this  8um« 
because  last  yeor  the  expenditure  of  Cej- 
lon  exceeded  the  revenue,  in  consequence 
of  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  disturbances. 
Be  assured,  that  whenever  we  hear  of  riots 
and  disturbances  in  any  of  our  colonies,  if 
wo  look  long  enough  and  carefully  enough, 
we  shall  find  the  consequences,  though 
often  much  disguised,  in  the  expenditure. 
The  remainder  of  the  **  fixed  military  ex- 
penditure" of  Ceylon  is  for  colonial  pay 
and  allowances  to  the  troops,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  pav.  These  allowances  cost 
the  colony,  in  1845,  33.000/.  I  hope  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  will  not  pursue  his 
career  of  economy  and  retrenchment  bj 
transferring  the  payment  of  them  to  the 
British  Exchequer.  The  next  head  of 
•*  fixed"  expenditure  to  which  I  will  refer, 
embraces  tho  salaries  paid  to  the  officers 
of  the  various  departments  of  government 
— namely,  the  civil,  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
revenue,  and  the  judicial  departments. 
The  total  amount  of  the  salaries  in  1845 
was  about  132,000/.  They  were  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner : — First,  to 
the  officers  of  the  civil  establishment  aboni 
47,000/.     Under  this  head  7,000/.  wer^ 
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paid  to  the  goyernor,  who  being  in  1845  a 
general  officer  in  command  of  the  troops, 
received,  I  believe,  on  that  account,  an  ad- 
ditional 1,500^  out  of  the  military  allow- 
ances. Some  persons  consider  that  this 
salary  is  excessive;  on  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Grey  told  the  Committee  on  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  that  "it  is  extremely 
good  economy  to  give  liberal  salaries  to 
governors;"  that  **  the  best  principle  to 
go  upon  is  to  select  the  best  governors 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  then  to  rely  upon 
them."  I  acknowledge  the  force  of  this 
argument,  if  the  principle  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to;  which  has  not  generally  been  the 
practice  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Under  this 
head  the  colonial  secretary  had  a  salary 
of  2,000^;  since  raised,  I  believe,  to  2,5001. 
The  colonial  secretary  has  now  two  prin- 
cipal assistants;  one  at  1,000/.,  the  other 
at  800/.  a  year :  the  treasurer  and  the  au- 
ditor had  each  1,500/.  a  year— -the  salary 
of  the  latter  was  raised  by  Lord  Stanley 
to  1,725/.  The  civil  engineer  and  his 
assistant  had  salaries  of  800/.  and  500/. 
respectively;  the  commissioner  of  roads 
had  800/.  a  year;  the  three  master  at- 
tendants of  Colombo,  Galle,  and  Trinco- 
malee,  had  salaries  of  700/.,  500/.,  and 
400/.  respectively;  the  postmaster-general 
had  a  salary  of  400/.,  raised  by  Lord 
Stanley  to  550/.;  the  superintendent  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  500/.  a  year;  in  all, 
18,755/. — divided  among  the  thirteen  su- 
perior officers  of  this  department — giving 
them,  on  the  average,  about  1,400/.  a 
year.  In  addition  to  these  superior  offi- 
cers, there  are  some  twenty-eight  inferior 
officers,  with  salaries  of  from  100/.  to 
300/.  I  next  come  to  the  salaries  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment — an  expensive 
item  in  most  of  our  Crown  colonics.  In 
Ceylon,  the  Europeans  are  few  in  number 
— I  do  not  know  the  number  at  present — 
in  1846,  they  did  not  exceed  G,000;  they 
are  divided  into  numerous  sects.  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Wesloyans,  Baptists,  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  Their 
ministers,  according  to  Lord  Torrington's 
report  of  1847,  are  far  from  acting  in 
concert,  and  perplex  the  natives  with  the 
open  rivalry  of  contending  sects.  Some 
of  the  natives  are  Mahometans,  but  the 
great  majority  are  followers  of  Buddha 
or  Bramah ;  among  them  are  no  real 
Christians.  "  Multitudes  (according  to 
Lord  Torrington)  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians in  public,  but  in  secret  they  are 
still  more  closely  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Buddhists   and  the   Hindoo  my- 


thology;" and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  vast  preponderance  of  these 
pretended  Christians  profess  to  be  Roman 
Catholics.  Therefore  we  have  given  them 
a  Church  of  England  establishment,  and 
annually  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the 
Cingalese  a  salary  of  2,000/.  for  the  arch- 
deacon, now  Bishop  of  Colombo,  and 
various  stipends,  one  of  900/.,  four  of 
700/.,  one  of  500/.,  one  of  400/.,  and  other 
smaller  sums  to  colonial  chaplains  at 
Colombo,  Galle,  Kandy,  Trincomalee,  and 
Jaffna — in  all,  the  *' fixed"  ecclesiastical 
establishment  amounts  to  9,000/.  a  year, 
exclusive  of  grants  from  the  Colonial 
treasury  for  the  building  of  churches. 
The  next  department  to  which  I  will  refer 
is  that  of  the  revenue.  Its  officers  re- 
ceived in  1845  about  39,000/.  Under 
this  head  are  included  the  agents  of  the 
provinces.  Ceylon  is  divided  into  five 
provinces — the  northern,  southern,  eastern, 
western,  and  central ;  over  each  province 
there  is  a  Government  agent,  receiving  a 
salary  of  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/.  a  year. 
Each  Government  agent  has  from  two  to 
four  assistant  agents,  with  salaries  varying 
from  200/.  to  850/.  a  year.  It  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  these  officers  to  make  the 
Government  acquainted  from  time  to  time 
with  the  state  of  the  native  population, 
with  their  wants,  wishes,  and  grievances; 
but  this  duty  a  large  portion  of  the  agents 
are  incompetent  to  perform,  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  native  language; 
the  natives,  therefore,  have  great  difficul- 
ties in  making  known  their  grievances  to 
the  Government;  and  the  Government  have 
equal  difficulties  in  making  its  measures 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  in  removing 
erroneous  impressions.  This  was  evident 
in  the  insurrection  of  last  year.  Some 
of  the  natives  deceived  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment; in  two  small  towns  or  villages,  a 
riotous  rabble  assembled;  destroyed  some 
furniture  and  papers,  broke  some  doors 
and  windows,  and  proclaimed  a  couple 
of  their  companions  kings  of  Kandy. 
The  Government,  ignorant  of  any  discon- 
tent, were  taken  by  surprise — surprise 
begot  fear,  fear  begot  cruelty — the  Govern- 
ment hung  and  shot  without  stint  or  mer- 
cy. Then,  for  the  first  time.  Lord  Grey 
discovered  what  he  terms  *'  the  principal 
fault  in  the  system  nowexisting  in  Ceylon;" 
and  he  communicated  to  Lonl  Torrington 
the  information  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages  on  the  part  of  the  agents 
and  servants  of  the  GoTenunent  was  a 
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neoessarj  qualification  for  the  offectire 
discharge  of  their  most  important  duties. 
This  extraordinary  discovery  had  already 
been  made  by  Lord  Glcnclg  and  Lord 
Stanley.  They  both  laid  down  the  rule, 
that  no  European  should  be  appointed  to  a 
responsible  situation  unless  he  had  ac- 
quired one  or  both  of  the  native  languages. 
This  rule  has  in  practice  been  utterly  dis- 
regarded. May  Lord  Grey  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  enforcing  it,  for  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  it  have  been  written 
in  blood  in  the  annals  of  Ceylon !  The 
last  department  to  which  I  shall  refer  is 
the  judicial.  The  salaries  paid  in  1845 
to  persons  connected  with  this  department 
aqiounted  to  about  38,000Z.,  out  of  which 
the  chief  justice  received  2,5001, ;  the  two 
puisne  judges,  1,5001,  each;  the  Queen's 
Advocate  and  his  deputy,  1,200^.  and 
l,000i.  respectively;  the  registrar,  600Z. 
In  each  of  the  five  provinces,  there 
was  a  superior  district  judge,  several  in- 
ferior ones,  and  other  law  officers;  the  five 
superior  judges  had  from  1,000?.  to 
1,^00?.  a  year  each,  the  inferior  district 
judges  and  other  law  officers,  with  salaries 
of  from  2001.  to  800?.  a  year,  amounted  in 
1845  to  twenty-nine  in  number;  in  all 
there  were,  in  1845,  forty  legal  appoint- 
ments filled  by  Europeans,  whose  united 
salaries  amounted  to  26,000?.,  which  would 
give  on  the  average  650?.  as  the  salary  for 
each  officer.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  we 
furnish  the  Cingalese  with  an  ample  supply 
of  lawyers.  There  is  some  doubt,  however, 
about  the  quality  of  the  article  so  abun- 
dantly supplied.  The  merchants,  planters, 
and  traders  of  Ceylon,  whose  petition  I 
lately  presented,  state  as  a  notorious  fact, 
that  persons  without  ever  having  studied 
or  practised  the  law  are  taken  from  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  ap- 
pointed to  high  judicial  stations.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  in  one  of  Lord  Tor- 
rington*s  despatches.  It  is  also  notorious 
that,  at  times,  the  Colonial  Office  has  be- 
stowed important  legal  situations  in  Ceylon  : 
on  briefless  barristers,  ignorant  of  all  law, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  languages  of  the  natives.  There- 
fore, as  might  be  expected,  law  and  prac- 
tice are  completely  at  variance  in  Ceylon. 
I  state  this  fact  upon  very  high  authority 
— upon  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Buller,  for  seven 
year's  Queen's  Advocate  of  that  colony, 
now  a  judge  in  India.  In  November,  1842, 
Sir  Arther  Buller  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  then  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
in  which  Sir  Arthur  stated— 


"  So  generally  are  strict  law  and  praoiiM  ^ 
variance  in  this  colony,  and  so  open  is  its  past  le- 
prislation  to  attack,  that  I  would  undertake  mjmlif, 
in  a  month,  to  plunge  it  into  utter  anarchy." 

These  statements  were  made  to  the  Qo- 
vernor  by  Sir  Arthur  Buller,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Queen's  Advocate,  in  consequence 
of  a  judge  having  injudiciously  made,  or 
pretended  to  make,  an  attempt  to.  reconcile 
his  practice  with  the  law,  for  which  offence 
he  was  immediately  removed  from  his  seat 
on  the  bench.  This  case  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  in 
1847.  The  last  head  of  fixed  expenditure 
is  for  pensions.  1  regret  that  1  hfiye  no 
detailed  account  of  the  pension-list  of  Cejr 
Ion.  The  sum  so  expended  in  1845  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  enormous;  it 
amounted  to  34,000^ ;  since  then  I  believe 
it  has  increased,  and  is  likely  still  to  in- 
crease. 1  think  the  Ilouse  will  be  some- 
what astonished  when  informed  of  the  reft- 
son  for  this  increase.  The  House  maj 
perhaps  have  heard  that,  some  years  agp, 
there  was  a  mania  for  coffee-planting  in 
Ceylon ;  it  seized  upon  the  European  resi- 
dents in  that  colony.  It  is  said  that  go- 
vernors disregarded  their  duties,  judges 
neglected  their  courts,  archdeacons  and 
ministers  of  religion  forgot  their  sacred 
functions;  and  all  hastened  to  plant  coffee. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  in 
1844  Lord  Stanley  bitterly  complained  of 
the  low  state  of  feeling,  the  want  of  enerffj 
and  proper  pride,  which  existed  amonff  the 
members  of  the  civil  service.  lie  ordered 
them  to  attend  to  their  duties,  and  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  their  coffee  estates. 
Then,  to  remunerate  them  for  not  beinff 
permitted  to  neglect  their  duties,  he  raised 
the  salaries  of  several  of  the  civil  servants, 
and  augmented  the  scale  of  their  pensions 
and  retired  allowances.  To  this  proceed- 
ing Lord  Torrington  attributed  the  increase 
in  the  fixed  expenditure  of  Ceylon ;  whicli 
increase  amounted  to  34,0002.,  in  the  in- 
terval between  1844  and  1846.  I  hope  J 
have  succeeded  in  giving  the  House  an 
idea  of  the  fixed  expenditure  of  Ceylon  for 
the  year  1845.  That  expenditure,  I  have 
already  said,  amounted  to  223,0001.;  it 
consisted — 1.  Of  military  charges  to  the 
amount  of  57,0001. ;  those  charges  are  to 
be  reduced  at  our  expense  to  33,000^  2.  It 
consisted  of  salaries  to  the  officers  of  the 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  revenue,  and  judicial 
departments  of  Government.  These  sala- 
ries amounted  in  1845  to  about  132,0001.; 
of  this  sum  about  one-half,  or  66,0001., 
was  distributed  between  some  106  or  107 
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European  gentlemen,  in  sums  varying 
from  the  minimum  of  200^.  to  the  maximum 
of  7,000^,  the  average  being  650/.  a  year. 
For  these  same  gentlemen,  or  their  prede- 
cessors, a  pension  list  has  been  provided, 
which  amounted  to  34,000/.  It  must  now 
be  self-evident  to  the  House  to  whom  and 
for  what  purposes  a  colony  like  Ceylon  is 
pre-eminently  useful.  It  is  valuable  as 
containing  numerous  appointments,  with 
comfortable  salaries,  well  fitted  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  political  adventurers,  of  the 
poor  relations,  connexions,  and  needy  de- 
pendants of  men  possessing  political  power, 
and  of  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of  privileged 
incapables  for  whose  profit  the  Colonial 
Office  collects  the  revenues  and  adminis- 
ters the  affairs  of  such  colonies  as  Cey- 
lon. And  our  ignorant  and  trusting  con- 
stituents are  taught  to  believe  that  such 
costly  possessions  are  the  brightest  jewels 
of  the  British  Crown.  I  now  conclude  my 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  Ceylon,  by 
repeating  that  since  1843,  it  has  increased 
50  per  cent — that  it  has  far  exceeded  the 
revenue,  though  the  revenue  in  the  same 
interval  increased  15  per  cent;  therefore 
the  finances  of  Ceylon  are  in  a  deplorable 
state.  The  Colonial  Government  has  had 
to  borrow  money  from  the  banks,  and  in- 
tends to  repudiate  a  part  of  its  usual  pay- 
ments on  account  of  military  charges; 
therefore,  unless  the  expenditure  of  the 
colony  be  revised  and  reduced,  it  must 
speedily  become  bankrupt,  and  an  increas- 
ing burthen  to  Great  Britain.  Let  the 
House  bear  in  mind  that  in  consequence  of 
the  expenditure  of  Ceylon  exceeding  the 
revenue,  we  had  to  pay  for  that  colony, 
exclusive  of  military  and  naval  expenditure, 
926,000/.  in  the  interval  between  1811  and 
1823,  and  500,000/.  in  the  interval  between 
1827  and  1831;  in  aU,  nearly  1,500,000/. 
in  twenty  years.  Let  us  therefore  take 
warning  in  time,  and  resolve  at  once  that 
the  expenditure  of  Ceylon  be  immediately 
and  carefully  revised  with  a  view  to  its 
reduction.  Having  proved  that  excessive 
expenditure  has  produced  the  financial  em- 
barrassment of  Ceylon,  I  will  proceed  to 
show  that  financial  embarrassment  4cd  to 
the  imposition  of  injudicious  taxes  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  It  is  but  fair,  how- 
ever, to  the  Colonial  Government,  to  state 
that  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislative  Council  in  De- 
cember last,  attributed  a  portion  of  the 
difiiculties  of  the  Colonial  Government  to  a 
**  serious  fallacy  "  in  the  instructions  given 
by  Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Torrington  in  1847. 
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I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
those  instructions.  They  are  dated  15tli 
June,  1847.  They  were  founded  upon  the 
report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  Lord 
Grey,  in  the  same  year,  to  review  the 
finance  and  commerce  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  Committee  consisted  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Hawes),  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Devonport 
(Mr.  Tufnell),  Mr.  S.  G.  S.  Lefevre,  and 
Mr.  Bird.  They  were  furnished  with  re- 
ports from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  and 
others,  and  with  data  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  are  expressly  described  as 
drawn  from  authentic  official  sources. 
Their  report  is  dated  13th  April,  1847  :  it 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  finances  of  Ceylon.  This  report  is 
ably  written,  and  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able public  document,  had  its  data  been 
less  incon*ect,  and  its  assumptions  less 
erroneous.  Unfortunately,  strange  errors 
are  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  which  have 
led  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  page,  the  expenditure 
for  1842  is  set  down  at  301,791/.  0«.  5d. 
This  sum  is  about  30,000/.  less  than  the 
actual  expenditure  in  the  year  in  question. 
In  this  case,  it  appears  from  another  Par- 
liamentary paper,  that  the  error  arose  from 
omitting  the  sums  paid  by  the  Ceylon 
agent  in  England  on  account  of  pensions, 
allowances,  <bc.  Again,  in  the  second 
page,  the  expenditure  for  1845  is  ranged 
under  seven  heads;  against  each  head,  cer- 
tain sums  are  set  down  as  the  expenditure 
for  1845.  If  those  sums  were  correct, 
when  added  together  the  total  would  be 
448,000/.,  which  wag  the  expenditure  of 
Ceylon  in  1845;  but,  on  adding  them  to- 
gether, I  find  the  result  to  be  425,000/. 
Here,  therefore,  is  another  error  of  23,000/. 
a  sum  to  that  amount  having  been  omitted 
from  the  charges  voted  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  Again,  in  the  first  page,  the  ex- 
penditure for  1846  was  estimated  at 
393,000/.  The  sum  actually  expended 
was  498,000/.,  or  25  per  cent  beyond  the 
estimates.  This  miscalculation  seems  to 
me  extraordinary ;  for  this  report  was 
signed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  on  the  13th  April,  1847, 
and  was  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  his  despatch  of 
the  1 8th  June,  1847;  consequently,  se- 
veral months  after  the  termination  of  the 
financial  year  of  Ceylon,  the  expenditure 
of  which  was  under-estimated  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  degree.  There  is  an  error  of 
2K 
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equal  magnitude,  though  not  bo  extraor- 
dinary with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
1847;  for  that  year  the  estimate  of  the 
Committee  was  418,0002.,  the  actual  ex- 
penditure ahout  496,0002.  The  last  error 
to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  strangest  of 
all.  The  Committee  state  "  that  the  ha- 
lances  in  the  hands  of  the  puhHc  account- 
ants were,  on  the  Slst  Decemher,  1845, 
210,0002.  ;  on  the  Slst  March.  1846, 
208,0002."  AU  wrong;  for,  in  fact  they 
never  much  exceeded  half  that  sum.  In 
this  case  the  cause  of  the  error  is  so  extra- 
ordinary a  one,  thatl  should  be  almost  afraid 
to  state  it,  if  1  could  not  quote  in  proof  of  my 
correctness  the  authority  both  of  Lord  Tor- 
rington  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  The 
error  is  without  parallel,  except  in  the  an- 
nals of  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  It  appears 
that  for  a  series  of  years,  beginning  from 
1836,  the  treasury  of  Ceylon  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  returning  the  liabilities  of  the 
colony  as  assets.  It  appears  that  a  quan- 
tity of  Government  notes,  payable  on  de- 
mand, had  been  created,  to  the  amount  of 
about  90,0002.  Of  this  paper  about  one 
half  was  in  circulation,  the  other  half  in 
the  treasury.  The  dormant  notes  in  the 
treasury  were  included  among  the  balances, 
which  were  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  and  the  notes  in  circulation 
were  omitted  from  the  liabilities.  This 
was  just  as  if  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
giving  an  account  of  its  affairs,  should 
reckon  among  its  treasure  all  its  cancelled 
notes,  and  should  omit  from  its  liabilities 
all  its  notes  in  circulation.  In  this  manner 
the  treasury  balances  were  swelled  beyond 
their  real  amount  by  90,000/.  This  error 
was  unknown  to  the  Colonial  Office,  till  de- 
tected by  Lord  Torrington  in  1847.  From 
these  erroneous  data  and  incorrect  estimates 
the  Ceylon  Committee  arrived  most  logically 
at  the  false  conclusion — or** serious  fal- 
lacy," as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  calls  it — 
which  formed  the  basis  of  their  report,  and 
of  Earl  Grey's  instructions  to  Lord  Tor- 
rington. This  conclusion  was,  **  that  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with  the 
finances  of  Ceylon,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  count  on  a  large  accumulated 
fund  in  hand;  and,  second,  on  a  consider- 
able annual  surplus."  When  those  words 
were  written,  the  fund  consisted  chiefly 
of  liabilities,  and  the  surplus  had  become 
a  large  deficiency;  and  these  events  were 
occasioned,  not  by  the  revenue  in  1846  or 
1847  being  less  than  the  Committee  esti- 
mated it  would  be — for  in  both  years  it 
exceeded  their  estimate-— but  by  the  extra- 


ordinary increase  of  oxpenditore  in  those 
two  years.  Proceeding  upon  the  hypoUieus 
of  the  great  financial  prosperity  of  Ceyloiiy 
the  Committee  recommended  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  certain  duties  on  exports, 
of  which  the  European  merchants  had 
complained,  and  other  measures  to  which 
I  need  not  refej;.  Lord  Grey  adopted  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  after  having  con- 
sulted, as  he  states,  various  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury;  and  with 
their  general  concurrence  the  report  was 
transmitted  to  Lord  Torrington  for  hiB 
guidance.  Now,  I  wish  to  cast  censure 
on  no  one,  but  I  think  the  House  must 
acknowledge,  that  if  five  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  including  the  two  heads 
of  the  Colonial  Department,  could,  after 
much  study  and  labour,  be  so  completelj 
mistaken  with  regard  to  this  colony,  that 
position  is  incontrovcrtibly  proved,  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  maintained 
in  this  House  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Earl  Grey), 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  be  his 
talents  and  industry  what  they  may,  ade- 
quately to  administer  such  complicated 
afiiiirs  as  those  of  the  British  colonies, 
scattered  all  over  the  globe.  I  do  think. 
Sir,  that  Lord  Torrington  was  much  to  be 
pitied  on  his  arrival  at  Ceylon.  Without 
doubt  he  expected  to  find  there  all  the 
wealth  of  **  Ormuz  and  of  Ind,"  and  to 
become  a  great  commercial  reformer.  In- 
stead thereof,  he  found  a  bankrupt  exche- 
quer, a  deficient  revenue,  and  erroneous 
instructions.  He  was  placed  in  this  di- 
lemma— either  he  must  obey  his  instrao- 
tions,  or  not.  If  he  disobeyed  his  instmo- 
tions,  and  did  not  repeal  the  export  duties, 
he  said  that  he  would  have  been  assailed 
by  the  merchants,  the  planters,  and  aU  the 
most  influential  Europeans.  If  he  obeyed 
his  instructions,  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  colony  would  be  increased,  unless  ho 
could  reduce  the  expenditure  or  increase 
taxation.  The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Tor- 
rington), probably  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  adopted  the  latter  altemativa 
The  export  duties  on  cinnamon  were  di- 
minished; those  on  coffee  and  other  arti- 
cles were  abolished;  a  circular,  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  noble  Lord,  was  issued,  re- 
commending prompt  and  vigilant  economy 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  State;  and 
lastly,  the  legislative  council  enacted  cer- 
tain tax  ordinances,  some  of  which,  I 
maintain,  were  very  injudicious.  For  those 
ordinances  I  do  not  think  that   blame 
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Bhould  fall  chiefly  on  the  nohle  Lord.  I 
may  assume,  without  any  disrespect  to 
the  nohle  Lord,  that  when  he  left  these 
shores  he  was  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  languages,  laws,  manners,  customs, 
wants,  interests,  and  religion  of  the  Cin- 
galese, as  he  was  with  the  finances 
of  the  colony.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
trusted  chiefly  to  his  council.  They  were 
most  to  hlame;  for  it  must  he  acknow- 
ledged that,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  his 
errors,  he  retraced  his  steps  with  regard  to 
the  ordinances  in  question.  I  will  not  re- 
peat what  has  heen  already  said  with  re- 
gard to  these  ordinances.  I  will  merely 
ohserve,  that  ahout  the  heginning  of  last 
year,  seven  tax  ordinances  were  enacted : 
one  for  increasing  the  revenue  from  stamps, 
one  for  licensing  carts  and  hoats,  one  for 
licensing  carriages  and  palanqucens  let  on 
hire;  and  the  four  ordinances  called  the 
shop  tax,  the  dog  tax,  the  gun  tax,  and  the 
compulsory  lahour  tax.  The  four  last  were 
the  ordinances  which  have  heen  so  much 
complained  of.  The  imposition  of  the 
shop  tax  every  one  acknowledges  to  have 
heen  injudicious;  it  was  repealed  hefore 
the  close  of  the  year.  As  regards  the 
dog  tax,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Hawes)  that  dogs  are  a  great  nui- 
sance in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ceylon; 
and  if  the  effort  to  destroy  them  had  heen 
limited  to  such  places,  no  well-founded  ob- 
jection to  such  a  measure  could  have  heen 
urged;  but  the  attempt  to  tax  the  dogs  in 
the  country  parts  was  absurd;  no  one  would 
own  the  dogs;  no  revenue  could  be  obtain- 
ed from  such  a  tax;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  also  repealed.  I  now 
come  to  the  gun  tax.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Hawes)  has  made  a  great  mis- 
take respecting  that  tax,  in  declaring 
that  it  was  imposed  only  with  a  view 
to  registration,  and  not  to  obtain  rev- 
enue. The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  remembered  that  that  tax 
was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  (in  his  report  on  Ceylon)  who  was  for 
a  tax  of  Is,  6d.  and  not  2s,  6d,,  and  the 
reason  why  he  proposed  it  was,  that  it  would 
prove  an  abundant  source  of  revenue.  [Mr. 
Hawes  :  I  did  not  say  that  the  gun  tax 
was  imposed  only  for  registration.]  He 
was  sorry  he  had  misunderstood  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  thought  he  had  taken 
a  correct  note  of  what  ho  said  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  natives  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  the  tax,  had  the  only  object 
sought  been  that  of  registration;  but  they 
did  object  to  a  tax  which  made  it  neces- 


sary for  thorn  to  come  every  year  from  a 
distant  part  of  their  province  to  apply  for 
a  license,  not  in  their  own  but  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  with  which  few  of  them 
were  acquainted  ;  the  application  being 
made  to  a  Government  agent,  who  would 
think  nothing  of  keeping  them  waiting  for 
two  or  three  days.  It  was  not  registration 
but  an  annual  tax  which  was  desired;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie)  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  the  gun  tax  had  been  substantially 
repealed.  The  last  tax  to  which  I  shaU 
refer  was  the  compulsory  labour  tax.  It 
consisted  of  three  days'  labour,  or  a  com- 
mutation of  3«.  Therefore,  it  was  a  poll 
tax  of  3s,  on  every  man  who  could  pay 
that  amount.  As  such,  it  was  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  equality  of  taxation. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  graduated  property  tax  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Worse  than  that, 
it  belonged  to  the  abominable  system  of 
compulsory  labour.  No  doubt  it  differed 
from  that  system  as  regarded  details.  The 
great  mistake  of  this  tax  was  its  tmiver- 
sality,  which  Lord  Torrington  declared  to 
be  its  principle.  It  compelled  the  Budd- 
hist priest,  who  was  vowed  to  poverty,  to 
work  like  other  natives.  It  was  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  Buddhist  priests  frequently 
broke  their  vows,  and  that  those  vows  very 
much  resembled  the  old  nolo  episcopari  of 
the  bishops,  being  never  observed  except 
when  they  could  not  be  broken;  but  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  break- 
ing of  a  vow  in  secret,  and  openly  violating 
it.  Surely  it  was  a  most  unwise,  impo- 
litic, and  unstatesmanlike  proceeding,  to 
offer  such  an  insult  to  a  religious  people 
as  that  of  compelling  their  priests  openly 
to  violate  their  vows.  Well,  this  tax  had 
been  repealed  by  Lord  Torrington,  as  far 
as  the  priests  of  Buddha  were  concerned. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  Bishop 
of  Colombo  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
claimed  a  similar  exemption  for  every 
Christian  minister.  Lbrd  Torrington  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  rcquesi,  on  th^ 
ground  that  if  he  did  so,  he  must  gran| 
the  same  exemption  to  the  ministers  of  aS 
other  religions,  and  then  he  did  not  knoif 
when  the  exemptions  would  end;  where- 
upon the  bishop  asserted  that  fte  ex- 
emption of  the  Buddhist  priests  alone 
would  produce  among  the  natives  an  im- 
pression that  the  religion  of  those  priests 
was  superior  to  Christianity.  Now,  I 
think  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one 
that  I  have  fully  established  my  position, 
that  the  imposition  of  these  taxes  was  yery 
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injudicious.  They  were  either  right  or 
wrong  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  If  they 
were  right,  surely  it  was  yery  injudicious 
to  repeal  them  hefore  the  tennination  of 
the  year.  In  either  alternative,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes)  could  not  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  had  heen  most  inju- 
dicious. It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
produced  discontent  in  Ceylon.  Lord 
Torrington,  in  his  despatch  of  the  9th 
July,  acknowledges  that  they  did;  but  he 
asserts  that  the  ordinances  had  been  par- 
tially misunderstood  or  designedly  misre- 
presented. The  fact  was,  that  the  na- 
tives, finding  their  carts,  their  boats,  their 
shops,  their  dogs,  their  guns,  and  even 
their  polls,  all  suddenly  taxed,  fancied  that 
all  their  other  possessions  would  also  be 
taxed;  and  they  were  accidentally  con- 
firmed in  this  belief  by  a  return  which  had 
been  required  from  them  of  their  jack  and 
cocoa-nut  trees,  tlieir  cattle,  even  their 
women  and  their  children:  not  understand- 
ing the  value  of  statistical  information,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  taxation,  they  fancied 
that  all  these  articles  were  also  to  be  taxed. 
It  was  difficult  to  dispel  these  errors;  for 
the  European  agents  of  the  Government 
were  (as  I  have  already  said)  generally 
ignorant  of  the  native  languages,  and  held 
but  little  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and 
the  native  agents  were  probably  as  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  statistics  as  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. Afterwards,  but  when  it 
was  too  late.  Sir  Emerson  Tenncnt  and 
Mr.  Wodehouse  were  sent  to  give  the  na- 
tives a  course  of  lectures  on  these  ordi- 
nances; and  it  appears  they  removed  many 
erroneous  impressions.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  this  proceeding  had  not  been  adopted 
before,  instead  of  after  the  disturbances. 
Lord  Torrington  has  stated  in  his  despatch 
of  the  9th  August,  that  the  ^minds  of  the 
people  had  been  perverted  and  excited 
against  the  ordinances  by  one  or  two  tur- 
bulent European  agitators.  This  is  the 
stereotyped  official  mode  of  explaining  dis- 
content. Whenever  a  Government  are  too 
idle  or  too  ignorant  to  ascertain  the  real 
causes  of  discontent,  or  when  they  are 
anxious  to  conceal  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  discontent,  they  invariably 
attribute  it  to  the  nefarious  machinations 
of  designing  agitators.  But  all  history 
proves  that  no  agitator  can  of  himself  pro- 
duce agitation,  unless  there  be  pre-existing 
causes  of  discontent.  Those  causes  ex- 
isting, they  give  birth  to  the  agitator,  who, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 


ment, may  for  a  time  succeed  in  guicUDg 
it,  and  thus  appear  to  the  ignorant  to  be 
its  creator.  In  this  case  Lord  Torrington 
produced,  as  proof  of  his  assertion,  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Oolomho  Ohserveff 
which  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into 
Cingalese,  and  circulated  among  the  na» 
tives.  Undoubtedly  this  letter  contained 
some  unwise  and  injudicious  expressions; 
but,  substantially,  it  merely  asserted  what 
is  asserted  in  the  petitions  ft-om  the  na» 
tives,  namely,  that  the  Government  had 
increased  the  burdens  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  **  gentlemen,'  as  the  Euro- 
peans are  called.  Now,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  fixed  expenditure  of  Cejloa 
was  increased  by  Lord  Stanley  mainly  to 
give  larger  salaries  and  better  pensions  to 
the  "gentlemen;"  and  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  was  also  augmented  hj  the 
legislative  council  in  order  to  improye 
the  roads  to  the  coffee  estates  of  the 
''gentlemen,"  who  were  complaming  of 
low  prices  and  the  cost  of  conveyance. 
Again,  the  export  duties  were  repealed  to 
please  the  "  gentlemen;'*  and  the  burden 
of  taxation  was  transferred  from  their 
shoulders  to  those  of  the  natives.  [Mr. 
Hawes  intimated  dissent  from  this  state- 
ment.] Let  the  hon.  Gentleman  look  at 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Torrington,  in  which 
he  considered  the  question  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  obey  his  instructions 
as  to  the  repeal  of  the  export  duties.  The 
substance  of  the  despatch  was  this: — 

"  If  I  repeal  them,  it  will  only  bo  because  raoh 
a  feeling  has  been  produced  amongst  the  mer- 
chants and  the  European  residents  in  this  eolonj 
in  favour  of  repealing  them,  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  disappoint  their  hopes.*' 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  injudicious  taxes 
were  the  sole  causes  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  last  year.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  have  only  been  subjected  to  our 
dominion  since  1815;  that  they  have  not, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, been  accustomed  for  centuries  to 
the  rule  of  Europeans.  Under  our  Go- 
vernment, the  material  condition  of  the 
Kandiaus  has  without  doubt  improved;  but 
we  have  insulted  and  wounded  their  strong- 
est feelings.  Lord  Torrington  has  stated 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  measures  have 
been  strenuously  urged,  I  presume  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  to  suppress  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion. What  right  have  we  to  act  in  this 
manner?  If  we  insist  upon  ruling  over 
millions  of  the  followers  of  Buddha  or  Bro- 
mah,  wo  are  bound  to  treat  their  religion 
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with  all  tenderness.     Now,  what  has  heen 
our  conduct  with  regard  to  the  most  es- 
teemed relic  of  the  Buddhist  faith — I  mean 
that  which  is  called  the  tooth  of  Buddha  ? 
The  superstition  is,  that  to  the  possession 
of  this  relic  the  sovereignty  of  Kandy  is 
for  ever  attached.     In  1815  we  ohtained 
possession  of  it;  in  1818  it  was  stolen 
from  us ;  it  hecame  the  standard  of  a  re- 
hellion  which  only  terminated  with  its  re- 
covery; for  years  afterwards  we  treated  it 
with  honour,  and  carefully  guarded  it,  until, 
in  1847,  the  Colonial  Office  could  no  longer 
endure  the  notion  of  sanctioning  a  super- 
stition, and  Lord  Torrington  was  ordered 
to  deliver  up  the  relic,  as  worthless,  to  the 
charge   of  the  priests  of  the   temple  of 
Kandy.    This  contempt  wounded  the  pride 
and  religious  feelings  of  the  Kandians,  and 
at  the  same  time  produced  a  belief  among 
the  superstitious  that  ere  long  our  reign 
over  Kandy  would  terminate.     Was  such 
a  proceeding  wise  or  politic  ?   I  can  under- 
stand a  fierce  bigot — a  Cortez  or  a  Pi- 
zarro — saying  to   the  Cingalese,   ''Here, 
take  your  idols ;  place  them  in  the  front 
of  your  battle;    we  defy  you,    and   will 
sweep  you  and  your  superstition  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth:"  that  would  have 
been  plain  and   unmistakoable  language. 
But  what  has  been  our  conduct  ?    As  soon 
as  the  disturbances  commenced,  the  Go- 
vernment agent  and  the  commandant  has- 
tened to  the  temple  of  Kandy,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  priests  they  assured  them- 
selves that  the  relic  had  not  been  removed, 
and  took  precautions  for  its  safe  custody 
in  future ;  thus  offering  the  most  stnking 
homage  that  could  be  paid  to  the  idol ; 
convincing  its  worshippers  that  our  dis- 
belief in  it  was  feigned,  and  that  in  the 
hour  of  danger  our  only  safety  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  sacred  talisman.     Our 
conduct,  therefore,  has  been  impolitic,  in- 
consistent, and  absurd.     What  should  we 
now  do  with  this  relic  ?     Place  it  with  all 
honour  on  board  ship,  transfer  it  to  the 
British   Museum,   and   there  let  it  fulfil 
the  prophecy,  and  remain  until  Britannia 
ceases  to  be   Queen   of  Ceylon.      Thus 
bigotry   sowed   the    seeds   of   discontent, 
which   injudicious  laws  ripened  into  dis- 
turbances.    Did   those  disturbances  con- 
stitute a  rebellion,  or  were  they  merely  local 
riots  ?     On  the  9th  of  July,  hardly  three 
weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances.  Lord  Torrington  stated  that 
he  *'  had  abundant  reason  to  think  that 
the   mass  of  the   Kandians   were  by  no 
means  disaffected."     Was  this  assertion  i 


correct  or  incorrect?      If  incorrect,  and 
the  mass  of  the  Kandians  were  disaffected, 
then  it  follows   that  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  and  the  majority  of  its  agents  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Kandians.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  as- 
sertion were  correct,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Kandians  were  by  no  means  disaffected, 
then  it  follows   that   these  disturbances 
were   not  a  rebellion,    but  merely  local 
riots.    It  appears  to  me  that  both  of  these 
conclusions  were  true.     That  the  Govern- 
ment were  ill  acquainted  with  the  feeling 
of  the  natives,  is  virtually  acknowledged  in 
Lord  Grey's  despatch  of  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber:  that  the  disturbances   were  merely 
local  riots,  appears  to  me  proved  by  the 
official  accounts  given  of  them   by  eye- 
witnesses, and  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
margin  of  Lord  Torrington 's  despatches. 
Read,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  dis- 
turbances at  Matelle  and  at  Kurnegalle. 
A  riotous  rabble,  acting  without  concert, 
entered  two  small  towns,  broke  some  doors 
and  windows,  and  committed  various  acts 
of  pillage.     Two  kings  were  proclaimed, 
both  natives  of  the  low  country — an  in- 
ferior class,  whom  the  proud  chiefs  of  the 
interior  despise,  their  own  kings  being  of 
pure  Malabar  descent.  A  few  troops  easily 
dispersed  the  mob,  killing  some  scores  and 
wounding  some  hundreds.     The  damage 
done  to  property  was  inconsiderable ;  the 
injury  done  to  the  persons  of  Europeans 
consisted  in  tying  one  agent  to  the  railing 
of  a  verandah,  and  slightly  wounding  one 
soldier.     All  was  nearly  over  before  mar- 
tial law  could  be  proclaimed.     Then  came 
the  trials  of  the  prisoners.     Now,  mark 
this  strange  anomaly.     Those  who  were 
captured  in  the  midst  of  the  riots,  though 
probably  the  more  guilty,  were  captured 
before   the   proclamation  of  martial  law, 
therefore  they  could  only,  fortunately  for 
them,  be  tri^  by  the  ordinary  tribunals ; 
those    who  were    subsequently    captured 
were  handed  over  to  the  courts-martial. 
In  the  forty  days  that  elapsed  between  the 
5th  of  August  and  the  14th  of  Septem* 
her  they  condemned  to  death  nineteen  per- 
sons, of  whom  only  one  was  recommended 
to  mercy ;  the  remainder  were  shot.  They 
commenced  on  the  5th  of  August  by  shoot- 
ing one  of  the  "kings,"  and  hung  his  body 
on  a  tree  as  a  scarecrow.     They  termi- 
nated on  the  14th  of  September,  six  weeks 
after  the  disturbances  were  over,  by  shoot- 
ing four  of   the  followers  of   the  other 
"king."     On  the  26th  of  August  they 
condemned  a  priest  of  Buddha  to  death : 
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the  man  earnestly  implored,  not  for  mercy, 
but  that  his  religion  might  not  be  outraged 
by  executing  him  in  his  sacred  vestments. 
Lord  Torrington  states  they  shot  him  in 
full  robes.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
attempt  to  excuse  such  conduct;  and  I 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  his  speech  al- 
most failed  him  in  the  attempt.  What 
would  have  been  said  had  it  so  occurred 
that  a  priest  had  boon  engaged  in  the 
late  rebellion  in  Ireland  ? — would  any 
one  have  dared  to  have  either  hung  or 
shot  him  in  his  priestly  robes?  In  the 
same  despatch  Lord  Torrington  expresses 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  acquitting  four  other 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Dambool,  who 
had  been  tried  for  treason;  and  thereon 
praises  "  the  certainty  and  wholesome 
terror  of  martial  law."  Whether  Lord 
Torrington  be  or  be  not,  strictly  speaking, 
responsible  for  these  military  executions,  I 
leave  to  those  who  understand  martial  law 
to  determine;  but  it  is  evident  he  might 
have  stopped  them  at  any  moment  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  martial  law.  His  despatches 
show  that  ho  cordially  approved  of  those 
executions;  that  if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  submit  them  to  him  for  approval,  he 
would  have  sanctioned  them;  and  that  he 
wished  for  moro  executions.  This  is  proved 
by  his  letter  to  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Seventeen  pri- 
soners, captured  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
turbance, but  before  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  Supremo  Court ;  some  of  them 
were  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury, 
all  of  them  by  the  judge,  for  the  reason 
contained  in  this  extract  from  the  letter 
which  Sir  A.  Oliphant  addressed  to  the 
Governor  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  learn  that  somo  twenty  persons  have  been 
already  shot  for  their  share  in  this  rebellion  by 
the  courts-martial ;  I,  therefore,  think,  when  it  is 
considered  that  no  ctlif  European  has  been  put  to 
death — that  one  soldier  only  has  been  wounded 
by  the  rebels — that  no  persons  have  appeared  in 
warlike  array  against  the  troops  since  the  out- 
breaks at  Matello  and  Kumegalle — that  tho  blood 
which  has  been  already  spilt  is  sufiScient  for  all 
purposes,  whether  for  vindication  of  the  law  or 
for  oxamplo." 

From  this  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Ceylon,  Lord  Torrington  dissented,  and 
he  declares  that  he  should  have  let  the 
law  take  its  course  if  the  recommendations 
of  the  chief  justice  had  not  been  made 
public.  Therefore  the  chief  justice  com- 
pelled the  Governor,  agamst  his  will,  to 


spare  the  lives  of  many  offenders.  Tlus 
is  a  serious  charge  against  a  chief  justice. 
I  ask,  therefore,  the  Colonial  Office  to  an- 
swer distinctly  this  question,  whether  the 
chief  justice  was  right  in  thinking  that 
sufficient  blood  had  been  shed,  or  whether 
Lord  Torrington  was  right  in  thinking  that 
more  blood  ought  to  have  been  shed  f  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  with  an  acoount 
of  the  confiscations  or  sequestrations  of 
many  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  property 
belonging  to  suspected  but  innocent  per- 
sons. I  must,  however,  state,  on  tho  au- 
thority of  Lord  Torrington 's  despatch  of 
November  6th,  that  in  some  instances  the 
properties  of  persons  were  sequestratedy 
not  because  they  were  implicated  in  the 
disturbances — not  because  they  were  ab- 
sent from  home  beyond  the  permitted  pe- 
riod— ^but  because  they  "were  suspected 
of  disaffection  owing  to  their  connexion 
with  parties  implicated''  in  the  distur- 
bances. In  the  same  despatch,  Lord  Tor- 
rington stated  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  the  two  most  wealthy  KancUans, 
one  of  them  being  the  head  of  all  the  Bian- 
dian  chiefs.  They  had  been  arrested  on 
suspicion;  their  landed  property  was  se- 
questrated, their  moveable  property  was 
sold;  fortunately  for  them,  they  could  not 
be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  there  was 
not  evidence  enough  to  convict  them  before 
the  Supreme  Court;  therefore  they  word 
liberated  on  bail;  but  Lord  Torrington  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  restore  their  pro^ 
perty.  Subsequently  they  were  again  ar- 
rested; but  as  it  was  found  that  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  them,  they  were 
ultimately  set  at  liberty,  and  Lord  Tor- 
rington has  promised  to  restore  their  landed 
property,  and  to  account  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  their  moveable  property.  To 
complete  his  measures,  Lord  Torrington 
has  submitted  to  the  legislative  council  a 
bill  of  attainder  and  a  bill  of  indemnity. 
The  bill  of  indemnity  was  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Governor.  The  only 
precedent  quoted  by  Lord  Torrington  for 
such  an  ordinance,  is  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1836.  It  requires,  certain- 
ly, a  lively  imagination  to  discover  any 
similarity  between  the  riots  in  Kandy  and 
the  events  which  occurred  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1834.  In  the  December  of 
that  year,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace, 
more  than  20,000  armed  barbarians,  the 
fiercest  savages  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
burst  into  our  colony,  plundering,  bumiug, 
massacring.  In  one  week,  150,000  sheep 
and  100,000  head  of  cattlo  were  swept 
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away,  450  fannhouses  were  burnt,  the  fron- 
tier diBtricts  became  a  desert,  and  7,000 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  were  reduced  to 
utter  destitution.  The  whole  colony  was 
in  imminent  peril.  Nothing  but  energy 
and  decision  could  save  it.  Sir  Benjamin 
D 'Urban  proclaimed  martial  law  over  the 
frontier  districts,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  and  of  a  few  troops,  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  career  of  the  tri- 
umphant sayages.  An  indemnity  bill  was 
subsequently  passed,  which  in  one  im- 
portant particular  was  amended  by  Lord 
Glenelg.  The  Ceylon  Indemnity  Act  is  a 
copy  of  the  unamended  Bill  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  contains,  in  addition,  that 
**  striking  provision  "  (as  Lord  Torrington 
called  it)  which  he  took  from  the  Act  of 
1798  for  enacting  martial  law  in  Ireland, 
and  which  enables  Lord  Torrington,  by 
signing  a  certificate,  to  prevent  any  man 
from  being  questioned  for  an  act  done  in 
the  proclaimed  provinces  during  the  ex- 
istence of  martial  law.  As  far,  however, 
as  Lord  Torrington  is  concerned,  the  In- 
demnity Act  is  worthless,  for  I  believe  the 
law  has  been  correctly  laid  down  by  Lord 
Glenelg,  that  the  governor  of  a  colony, 
being  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty, 
is  not  amenable  to  the  civil  or  military 
tribunals  of  the  colony,  but  is  responsible 
for  acts  done  in  his  capacity  of  governor, 
to  the  Queen,  to  Parliament,  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
at  Westminster.  To  indemnify  Lord  Tor- 
rington an  Imperial  Act  would  be  required. 
The  last  act  of  the  government  of  Ceylon 
has  been  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  tax  ordi- 
nances, or  their  more  obnoxious  provisions. 
This  proceeding  establishes  in  Ceylon  a 
most  important  constitutional  principle. 
In  every  organised  government  there  is 
some  constitutional  mode  by  which  the 
people  can  procure  a  redress  of  grievances. 
In  this  country  it  is  by  petitions  to  Par- 
liament, in  the  pachalics  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  it  is  by  riot  and  rebellion,  that  the 
people  make  their  complaints  known;  then 
hundreds  are  slaughtered,  but  their  cries 
frequently  reach  the  ears  of  the  Grand 
Signer;  their  grievances  are  redressed, 
and  a  polite  message  is  sent  with  a  bow- 
string to  the  offending  pacha.  Might  not 
Earl  Grey  study  these  precedents  with 
some  advantage  to  his  pachalic  of  Ceylon, 
by  sending  an  official  bowstring  to  his  Go- 
vernor ?  In  conclusion,  I  have  shown  that 
excessive  and  increasing  expenditure,  for 
which  the  Colonial  Office  was  to  blame, 
has  produced  financial  embarrasBment  in 


the  island  of  Ceylon — ^that  financial  em- 
barrassment, and  the  ignorance  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  led  to  the  enactment  of  inju-* 
^licious  taxes — that  injudicious  taxes,  eom- 
bined  with  the  bigoted  measures  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  were  the  causes  of  the  late 
disturbances  —  that  those  disturbances, 
though  followed  by  military  executions, 
confiscations,  and  attainders,  were,  in  the 
end,  successful  in  so  far  forth  that  the  inju- 
dicious taxes  or  their  most  obnoxious  provi- 
sions were  repealed.  Of  everything  that  has 
been  done  or  imdone  in  that  colony.  Lord 
Grey,  as  the  head  of  the  colonial  system 
of  this  country,  has  expressed  his  entire 
approbation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  source  of  all  these  evils  is  to  be  found 
in  the  colonial  system — in  the  attempt  to 
govern,  from  a  distance  of  many  thousand 
miles,  men  of  whose  affairs  we  are  neces- 
sarily ignorant — ^men  wholly  unlike  us  in 
race,  manners,  customs,  language,  and  re- 
ligion. The  consequence  is  general  mis- 
management and  universal  discontent,  es- 
pecially in  the  Crown  colonies.  When 
that  mismanagement  becomes  excessivOf 
and  the  discontent  grows  loud,  it  some- 
times reaches  our  ears — then  only  a  few 
of  us  can  spare  time  to  learn  something 
about  it — the  vast  majority  are  obliged  to 
trust  to  the  statements  of  the  official  de- 
fenders of  the  system,  and  there  the  mat- 
ter drops.  So,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  with 
regard  to  Ceylon.  What  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  better  government  of  that  colony  ? 
I  do  not  dream  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions 
for  the  Cingalese,  nor  do  I  believe  in  good 
government  by  a  small  oligarchy  of  Euro- 
pean merchants.  I  must  repeat  my  re- 
commendation of  last  year,  to  transfer 
this  colony  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Physically  and  morally  it  belongs  to  our 
Indian  empire ;  its  productions  and  its 
races  are  those  of  Inaia;  when  troops  are 
required  in  Ceylon  they  are  sent  from 
India;  when  required  in  India  they  are 
sent  from  Ceylon.  The  great  difficulty  in 
governing  Ceylon  is,  that  men  of  superior 
ability  will  not  go  there;  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient field  for  their  ambition,  conseqnentlj 
the  civil  servants  of  Ceylon,  with  Bome  ex- 
ceptions, are  what  Lord  Stanley  describ- 
ed them  to  be.  By  uniting  Ceylon  with 
India,  Ceylon  would  have  a  shiu'e  in  the 
talent  and  official  aptitude  specially  pro* 
vided  for  India.  It  would  probably  be 
more  economically  governed  tnan  at  pre^ 
sent,  for  the  expenditure  of  Ceylon  per  - 
head  of  the  population  is  about  60  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  India*  And, 
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lastly,  wo  shotdd  save  ^  military  expendi- 
ture, which  is  now  to  he  raised  from 
IIO.OOOZ.  to  about  134,000^.  a-year. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  could  not 
but  lament  that  so  great  and  so  national  a 
question  as  this  should  have  been  so  mi- 
serably met,  first,  by  a  tricky  Amend- 
ment, and  then  by  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colonies  entering  upon  a  sim- 
ple, personal  defence.  First,  as  to  the 
Amendment,  it  had  manifestly  been  pro- 
posed under  a  misconception  of  the  Motion 
against  which  it  had  been  made;  and  then, 
when  the  Motion  proposed  was  found  to 
be  different  from  that  which  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would  be,  yet  the  Amendment 
was  not  withdrawn;  and  it  was  not  with- 
drawn, because  it  was  desired  to  give  a 
temporaiy  triumph  to  the  Government  on 
what  was  a  collateral  debate.  That  which 
should  have  been  attended  to  was  avoided, 
and  that  which  they  did  not  care  to  inquire 
about  was  pressed  forward  as  the  most  fit- 
ting subject  for  consideration;  and  yet  do- 
ing this,  and  pursuing  this  course,  was  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  faults  with  which  it  was  charged. 
With  regard  to  the  defence  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Earl  Grey),  he  must  say  that  he  did 
not  look  upon  this  Motion  as  an  attack 
upon  the  Government,  or  an  individual. 
For  himself,  he  said,  that  so  far  from  be- 
ing inclined  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  noble  Lord  (Earl  Grey),  he  was  far 
more  disposed  to  propose  to  him  a  vote  of 
thanks;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  man  raised 
up  by  Providence  to  damn  the  system  he 
supported,  that  noble  Lord  was  the  very 
man.  He  looked  up  with  gratitude  to  Earl 
Grey,  who,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  his  temper,  brought  to  a  crisis 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
they  had  been  so  long  struggling.  He 
did  not  look  upon  this  as  a  vote  of  censure, 
or  as  an  attack  upon  any  person  or  party 
— he  did  not  seek  for  an  inquiry  in  order 
that  it  might  implicate  one  Government 
more  than  another ;  but  what  he  wanted 
to  ascertain  was,  how  they  were  to  get  out 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  colonial  system. 
They  merely  wanted  information  as  to 
those  circumstances  which  rendered  their 
colonial  administration  one  scene  of  disor- 
der; they  wanted  to  ascertain  why  and 
how  it  was  that  a  system  was  persevered 
in  which  was  destructive  to  their  colonies, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  mother  country. 
Tho  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent 
who  had  moved  tho  Amendment,  declared 


that  he  could  not  see  upon  what  grounds 
British  Guiana,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon 
had  been  put  into  tho  one  Motion — ^whj 
three  cases  were  put  together,  all  different, 
all  dissimilar,  and  all  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  yet  all  showing  the  same  disas- 
trous results,  in  consequence  of  their  colo- 
nial administration.  It  was  because  where 
circumstances  were  diametrically  the  op- 
posite the  same  results  arose,  they  might 
very  fairly  conclude  that  the  principle  was 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  case.  He  said 
this  with  no  party  feeling,  for  ho  could  not 
say  to  what  party  he  belonged,  nor  who 
his  leader  might  be;  but  this  he  said,  that 
seeing  the  various  disasters  that  had  oc- 
curred in  various  colonies,  and  seeing  that 
they  could  be  traced  to  the  same  principle 
of  government,  he  wished  inqury  to  be 
made  into  that;  and  what  he  found  fault 
with  was,  that  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
deal  with  that  which  was  the  main  pro- 
position for  consideration.  The  particular 
case  of  Ceylon  showed  what  were  the  faults 
of  the  system;  and  he  could  hardly  won- 
der at  Lord  Torrington  saying  in  one  of 
his  letters,  **  What  a  pity  it  was  that  Cey- 
lon had  been  made  a  Crown  colony,  and  se- 
parated from  the  continent."  He  believed 
the  same  remark  had  been  made  by  Na- 
poleon at  tho  Peace  of  Amiens,  who  stated 
that  he  was  perfectly  content  that  Eng- 
land should  keep  Ceylon  if  it  were  made  a 
Crown  colony.  There  could,  he  believed, 
be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  had  given  ex- 
pression to  such  an  opinion.  He  said,  then» 
that  one  of  the  grievous  cases  of  Govern- 
ment control  was,  that  men  were  appoint- 
ed to  these  colonies  without  tho  necessary 
qualifications  for  government.  It  was 
asked  what  were  Lord  Torrington*8  claims 
to  bo  sent  out  as  Governor  to  Ceylon? 
Tho  answer  was,  that  Lord  Torriog- 
tion  had  shown  his  qualifications  for  office 
— and  how  ?  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  administered  a  farm  in  Kent.  That 
was  the  answer  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics,  who  also  told  them 
that  Lord  Torrington  had  been  chairman 
of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
The  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  also 
said,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  In- 
verness-shire (Mr.  Baillie),  that  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  only  alluded  to  the  taxes 
laid  on  by  Lord  Torrington,  and  had  made 
no  reference  to  tho  reduction  of  duties 
effected  by  him;  that  is,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  complained  that  the 
accusation  was  not  made  worse  against 
Lord  Torrington  than  what  it  had  been 
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when  originally  preferred.  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  in  the  face  of  a  deficient  revenue,  was 
determined  upon  carrying  out  free-trade 
notions;  not  content  with  dabhling  with 
taxes,  his  Lordship,  like  a  hero  who  seem- 
ed to  be  led  on  by  a  higher  impulse  to 
the  achievement  of  some  most  difficult 
task,  fancied  that  to  make  a  revenue  he 
had  only  to  commence  with  an  experiment 
in  free  trade;  and  hence  he  began  by 
making  a  large  reduction  in  export  duties, 
then  in  abolishing  all  differential  duties; 
and  then,  when  his  grand  scheme  had  been 
set  on  foot,  there  was  not  a  single  despatch 
that  came  from  him  that  did  not  complain 
of  the  deficiency  becoming  greater  and 
greater,  and  that  did  not  ask  for  assist- 
ance, whilst  there  was  not  one  of  his  orders 
in  council  which  did  not  announce  a  new 
tax,  and  they  would  even  be  found  fre- 
quently to  come  in  triplets.  There  were 
taxes  of  all  so^ts — on  houses,  dogs,  car- 
riages, roads;  and  the  last,  it  might  be  ob- 
served, imposed  in  breach  of  faith  with  the 
colonists.  From  the  time  the  alterations 
of  the  duties  took  place  to  the  end  of  the 
blue  book,  there  would  be  found  not  a 
single  order  in  council  from  Lord  Torring- 
ton  which  did  not  announce  a  new  tax. 
At  last 'an  exasperated  people  rebelled. 
He  was  astonished,  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  hear  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  reading  letters  from  various 
officers  in  the  provinces.  He  wondered 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  did  not  ask  what 
did  the  people  say  for  themselves  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  rebellion  ?  The  unfortunate 
people  stated  over  and  over  again  in  letters 
that  were  so  well  written  as  to  show  that 
they  might  be  made  capable  of  having  a 
local  government — they  stated  most  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  enormous  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  goaded  them  to  rebellion 
— and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
might  well  be  supposed  to  sympathise  with 
roeu  who  rebelled  against  unjust  and  enor- 
mous taxation.  Remonstrances  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
not  very  fairly  replied  to  by  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  who  took  a  very  high  tone  with  them 
for  venturing  to  **  canvass  his  measures*' 
— for  such  an  expression  was,  he  thought, 
used  by  the  Governor.  The  rebellion  was 
followed  by  numbers  killed  by  the  military, 
by  men  shot,  and  by  severe  punishments 
of  various  kinds.  The  history  of  the  affair 
seemed  monstrous  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  yet  the  proceedings  in  the 
colony  were  defended  by  the  Home  Go- 
Tcrnmenty  partly  because  they  were  more 


ignorant  of  Ceylon  than  their  own  Go- 
vernor, who  was  on  the  spot,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  their  nominee,  and  partly  be- 
cause any  Motion  for  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  colony  was  treated  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  as  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  them.  Now,  what  he  wanted  and 
what  he  hoped  for  was,  to  strip  the  ques- 
tion of  all  personality,  in  order  that  they 
might  investigate  the  whole  system  of  co- 
lonial administration.  They  ought  to  see 
whether  they  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 
principle  of  local  government — he  did  not 
mean  representative  government,  for  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 
He  would  tell  them  that  the  old  book  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  was  bringing  convic- 
tion to  many  men  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
What  was  wanted  was  not  a  triumph  for 
party,  but  that  all  should  combine  together 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  they  were  now  placed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  resolved  itself  into  part 
of  the  general  question,  whether  the  colo- 
nies were  well  or  ill  governed.  There 
were  two  classes  of  colonies,  namely,  the 
Crown  and  the  representative  colonies. 
The  present  Government  had  not  thought 
fit  to  extend  to  the  Crown  colonies  those  in- 
stitutions which  the  Members  of  it  indivi- 
dually professed  to  admire  and  approve  of; 
the  Crown  colonies  were  governed  des- 
potically by  means  of  a  governor  sent  out 
from  Downing-street,  instead  of  having  a 
representative  system  conferred  upon  them. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  discontent  that 
had  been  exhibited  in  Ceylon  and  Guiana. 
The  mode  of  sending  out  despatches  for 
the  colonies  was  very  correctly  described 
by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
who  said,  in  a  work  published  by  him  on 
the  subject,  that  they  were  written  not  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  by  some  apo- 
cryphal character,  who  might  be  termed 
Mr.  Mother  Country.  So  the  despatches 
sent  out  to  Ceylon,  though  signed,  could 
not  be  written  by  Earl  Grey,  but  by 
this  Mr.  Mother  Country,  for  the  con- 
tents of  these  despatches  were  contradic- 
tory to  each  other.  In  some  of  them  Earl 
Grey  expresses  a  desire  to  see  a  system 
of  reform  and  of  retrenchment  instituted; 
and  he  urges  Lord  Torrington  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  his  government,  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  in  Ceylon 
was  the  excessive  amount  of  taxes  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penditure. On  the  other  hand,  the  Colo- 
nial Office  maintains  in  the  colony  a  most 
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eztravagant  expenditure,  in  the  shape  of 
civil  list,  with  a  governor  at  the  head  of 
it,  receiving  a  salary  of  7,0002.  a  year. 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year 
1849  was  408,0002.  How  much  of  that 
sum  was  composed  of  charges  especially 
sanctioned  hy  Earl  Grey?  No  less  than 
236,0002.  was  positively  sanctioned  hy 
the  nohle  Earl,  who  nevertheless  recom- 
mended so  strongly  reform  and  retrench- 
ment. The  same  course  was  ohservcd 
in  Guiana.  Reform  and  retrenchment 
were  urged  on  the  authorities  at  that 
colony;  and  yet  the  sums  which  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  Colonial  Office  had  ap- 
proved of  as  proper  to  ho  expended,  totally 
prevented  those  recommendations  from 
heing  carried  into  effect.  Let  him  (Mr. 
Scott)  ask  the  House  whether  a  sum  like 
that  was  a  fair  proportion  of  the  revenue 
of  such  a  colony  to  he  paid  in  salaries  and 
civil  estahlishments  ?  The  nohle  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  however,  seem- 
ed to  consider  taxes  in  the  light  of  so 
many  hlessings;  and  he  had  addressed  se- 
veral despatches  to  Lord  Torrington  on  the 
Buhject,  which  rather  merited  the  distinc- 
tion of  heing  styled  didactic  effusions  than 
the  plain  directions  of  a  Colonial  Secretary 
to  the  governor  of  a  colony.  The  more 
direct  the  tax,  the  greater  the  hlcssing, 
seemed  to  he  the  motto  of  the  nohle  Earl. 
In  this  country,  the  proper  principle  upon 
which  taxation  was  regulated,  was  pro- 
perty; hut  Earl  Grey  seemed  to  think  that 
an  opposite  rule  ought  to  prevail  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glohe,  and  that  poverty, 
and  not  property,  was  the  legitimate  hasis 
of  taxation.  In  the  despatch  addressed 
hy  him  to  Lord  Torrington,  dated  the  24th 
October,  1848,  there  occurred  the  follow- 
ing passages,  which  would  sufficiently  il- 
lustrate his  meaning : — 

"  Ilenco  tho  expediency  of  adopting  tho  very 
opposite  policy  to  that  which  would  bo  proiMjr  in 
Europe,  by  endeavouring,  in  tho  imposition  of 
taxes,  to  make  them  press,  so  £ir  as  prudence  will 
admit,  rather  upon  those  who  are  content  with  a 
mere  subsistence,  than  upon  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  purchasers  of  luxuries." 

The  nohle  Earl  in  this  moral  essay  seems 
to  consider  that  the  visits  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  ought  to  he  the  more  welcome  the 
less  able  the  poor  man  was  to  answer  his 
demand.     He  says  in  another  place — 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard tho  imposition  of  direct  taxation  to  a  mo- 
derate amount,  upon  a  population,  under  such 
circumstances,  as  really  injurious  to  them.  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  bo 
oonduciyo  to  tboir  true  wel&re." 


Now,  unfortunately,  the  Cingalese  do  not 
appear  to  be  such  good  political  economiBts 
as  to  understand  the  full  blessings  of  direct 
taxation;  and  they  seem  to  unite  so  much 
base  ingratitude  to  profound  ignorance  as 
not  to  exhibit  any  thankfulness  for  the  im- 
position of  taxes  which  they  were  litUe 
able  to  pay.  For  example,  they  did  not 
appreciate  the  direct  blessings  of  a  road- 
tax,  a  gun  tax,  a  dog  tax,  a  shop  tax,  a 
trading  tax,  a  boat  tax,  a  carriage  tax,  and 
last,  not  least,  a  rice  tax  of  25  per  cent. 
He  remembered  a  great  statesman  hoping 
to  be  gratefully  remembered  in  the  cottage 
by  tho  peasant  who  refreshed  his  wearied 
body  with  untaxed  bread.  The  Minister 
for  the  Colonies,  his  disciple  in  free  trade 
and  abolition  of  com  laws,  here,  thinks  a 
tax  on  bread  in  Guiana,  and  on  rice  in 
Ceylon,  rather  conducive  to  civilisation 
and  moral  improvement  than  otherwise. 
Speaking  of  tropical  countries,  Earl  Grej 
says — 

"  If  it  be  admitted,  as  I  ttiink  it  must,  that  the 
real  weliiut)  of  mankind  consists  not  alone  in  the 
enjoying  an  abundance  of  tho  nocossarioB  of  lift, 
but  in  their  being  also  placed  in  a  situation  i»r 
Tourable  to  their  moral  improvement,  and  to  their 
advance  in  civilisation.  It  follows  that  in  nioh 
countries  as  1  have  adverted  to,  it  may  be  for  the 
true  intereHt  of  the  working  classes  thai  the  con- 
tributions demanded  from  them  towards  the  wants 
of  the  State  should  somewhat  increase  the  amount 
of  exertion  required  for  procuring  subsistence.** 

And  that  was  the  method  recommended  br 
the  noble  Earl  as  the  first  step  towaras 
civilising  the  Cingalese  !  Instead  of  send- 
ing out  missionaries  from  Exeter  Hall,  the 
best  plan,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  for  converting  the  na- 
tives of  Ceylon,  would  be  to  despatch 
thither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  an  army  of  tax-gatherers.  In  a  des- 
patch of  the  same  date,  24th  October,  the 
noble  Earl  appears  very  indignant  with  a 
body  of  most  respectable  merchants,  plan- 
tors,  traders,  and  others  for  presenting  a 
memorial  to  him,  instead  of  petitioning  the 
Governor.  Certainly  it  was  a  very  nse- 
loss  attempt  on  their  part,  and  betrayed 
great  ignorance;  but  surely  it  was  need- 
less for  the  applicants  to  appeal  to  tho  very 
authority  against  which  they  sought  re- 
dress. They  appealed  to  his  Lordship  be- 
cause the  Legislature  had  too  little,  and 
because  tho  Executive  had  too  much, 
power;  and  one  of  the  grievances  stated 
in  one  of  the  petitions — 

"  That  the  constitution  of  the  councils  of  thii 
island  docs  not  lead  your  petitioners  to  hope  for 
any  amelioration  through  their  means ;  the  un- 
paid, unofBcxal,  members,  who  are  the 
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of  tbe  GoTernor,  are  powerless  to  originate  any 
measure,  and,  judging  from  the  past,  your  peti- 
tioners have  no  hope  in  them  for  the  future,  as 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity." 

ThuB,  in  their  petition  to  the  home  autho- 
rities, their  first  complaint  was  that  thej 
had  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
legislative  council  of  the  colony,  and  for 
that  reason  appealed  to  higher  authorities. 
And  no  wonder,  when  we  find  the  official 
memhers  ranged  on  one  side,  and  almost 
all  the  unofficial  on  the  other,  as  follows  : 
Ayes,  9 — the  Collector  of  Customs,  the 
Surveyor  General,  tha  Government  Agent, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor  General,  the 
Queen's  Advocate,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Major  General,  Mr.  Smith.  Noes,  5 
— Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  Fairholme,  Mr.  Armit- 
age,  Mr.  Dias,  Mr.  Giffening.  What  would 
he  thought  here  of  a  majority  so  consti- 
tuted ?  They  complain  of  the  excessive 
taxation,  the  [enormous  expenditure,  the 
expensive  sinecures,  and  the  pain  of  use- 
lessly recording  votes  in  a  minority  against 
an  official  majority.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  heen 
hrought  to  light  into  consideration,  he 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Torrington 
and  his  legislative  council  had  given  an 
apt  illustration  of  Earl  Grey's  own  de- 
scription of  colonial  government — namely, 
that  it  was  a  **  hold,  irresponsible  despo- 
tism;" and  most  certainly  this  was  not 
the  way  to  attach  British  subjects  resi- 
dent in  a  distant  colony  to  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  As  the  House  has  agreed 
on  the  main  point — namely,  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  the  Government 
in  two  or  three  of  our  colonies,  and  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Hawes)  has  chal- 
lenged and  invited  inquiry  into  the  specific 
facts  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie),  there  is  no  necessity  to  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House.  I  wish 
it  was  possible — as  there  is  a  common 
consent  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
an  inquiry — so  to  modify  the  terms  of 
the  reference  to  the  Committee,  that  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  a  division  on 
this  Motion.  I  agree  with  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  adverted  to  the  great 
ability  displayed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Inverness-shire  (Mr.  Baillie);  but  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
colonies  if  this  inquiry  were  conducted  less 


^th  the  view  of  casting  blame  upon  any 
particular  Secretary  of  State  administer- 
ing the  afiairs  of  the  colonies,  than  of  as- 
certaining whether  there  could  not  be  such 
a  modification  of  the  system  of  colonial 
administration  as  might  be  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction  and  content  to  the  in- 
habitants. When  we  look  to  the  state  of 
Demerara,  to  the  state  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
the  state  of  Mauritius,  and  find  proofs  of 
discontent  existing  in  those  colonies,  the 
chief  object  of  consideration  is  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  just  dissatisfaction.  Such 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  condition  of 
Ireland  was  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp,  and 
was  carried  on  for  three  Sessions.  I  did 
not  consider  that  the  Motion  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp was  a  censure  on  the  party  in  power, 
but  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint and  principles  of  government  which 
should  be  adopted.  The  Motion  thus 
was  made  by  Lord  Althorp  was  at  once 
assented  to  by  the  House.  I  would  enter 
into  such  inquiry  without  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  any  one  particular  Secretary  of 
State,  but  in  reference  to  the  general 
system  of  colonial  administration.  If  it 
bo  intended  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  commercial  condition  of  these  colonies^ 
with  the  view  of  reviving  protection,  of  en- 
couraging hopes,  and  unsettling  the  minds 
of  the  colonists,  I,  for  one,  cannot  consent 
to  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  public 
evil  to  delude  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
with  the  expectation  that  this  House  would 
consent  to  the  revival  of  that  system  of 
commercial  policy  which  it  has  so  recently 
condemned  and  abandoned.  But,  Sir,  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  effect 
the  object  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baillie)  professes  to  have  in  view,  so  as 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  miscon- 
ception upon  the  subject.  I  think  that 
we  might  effect  the  object  I  allude  to 
by  removing  such  misunderstanding,  by 
altering  the  original  Motion,  and  dispen- 
sing with  the  necessity  for  the  Amend- 
ment. I  may  be  thought  fastidious,  but 
I  do  not  like  the  wording,  either  of  the 
original  Motion  or  the  Amendment.  The 
Motion  seems,  perhaps  without  intending  it, 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  revived  protection 
— the  Amendment  declares  a  fixed  resoln- 
tion  as  to  the  future,  which  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  putting  on  record.  It  is  impossible 
to  discuss  this  subject  without  making  some 
reference  to  the  papers  which  have  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  those 
papers  I  find  ample  ground  for  the  Motion 
before  the  House.     I  say  nothing  antioi- 
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patory  of  the  inquiry,  but  there  are  official 
documents  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceal  the  impression  made  by  the 
evidence  before  us.  I  regret  the  general 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  these  despatchoB 
are  written.  No  man  can  be  more  disposed 
than  I  am  to  make  allowance  for  a  go* 
yemor  called  upon  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  colony  under  circumstauces  of  great 
difficulty.  There  has  been  a  rebellion,  and 
this  rebellion  has  been  suppressed.  If 
there  had  been  inactivity  and  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  rebellion 
might  have  assumed  a  formidable  charac- 
ter, and  we  should  then  have  blamed 
the  want  of  vigour  and  timely  severity. 
I  make,  therefbre  great  allowances  for 
the  governor  of  a  distant  colony  under 
such  circumstances.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  Lord  Torrington  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law,  or  with  having 
shown  a  determination  to  prevent  and  sup- 
press the  outbreak  by  decisive  measures; 
but  it  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent 
with  vigorous  action,  to  liave  abstained 
from  some  of  the  acts  done,  and  spoken  of 
them  when  done  in  a  different  tone  and 
temper.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Lord  Tor- 
rington, as  it  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hawes).  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  issue  of  the  taxing  ordi- 
nances had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebel- 
lion. I  will  admit  that  the  causes  of  rebel- 
lion were  not  sudden  or  accidental;  but  the 
more  strongly  I  make  that  admission  the 
greater  alarm  do  I  feel  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  Ceylon,  and  the  more  do  I  do- 1 
precate  the  course  which  has  been  followed. 
I  will  take  the  case  as  it  is  shown  in  these 
despatches.     Lord  Torrington  says — 

"  I  repudiate  all  supposed  connexion  between 
the  taxation  and  the  rebellion.'' 

I  give  him  all  the  benefit  of  this.  Tax- 
ation, then,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion. It  arose  from  a  deeper  rooted 
feeling  than  mere  dissatisfaction  with  new 
imposts.  The  cause  of  the  rebellion  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  extract  from  a  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Torrington  : — 

**  The  chiefs  and  priests,  .ilways  treacherous  to 
the  Government,  and  hostile  to  British  rule, 
above  all,  indignant  at  the  course  pursued  to- 
wards them  respecting  their  religion,  have  been 
looking  eagerly  forward  for  some  pretence  to  fly 
to  arms,  and  a  plot  of  longer  preparation,  and  of 
deeper  or  more  determined  character,  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  burst  forth.  I  repudiate  all  supposed 
connexion  between  the  taxation  and  the  rebellion, 
in  which  opinion  the  observations  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  while  travelling 
through  the  country,  further  confirm  mo/' 


If  this  be  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  it  jus- 
tifies great  apprehension  as  to  the  future 
tenure  of  our  power  in  the  colony;  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  mere  possession  by 
military  occupation,  but  of  possession,  ac- 
companied by  contentment  and  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  appears  that 
two  great  classes,  independent  of  the  ig- 
norant masses,  were  discontented — the 
priests  and  the  chiefs.  The  priests,  ac- 
cording to  another  despatch  of  the  Go- 
vernor, belongs  to  an  apathetic  religion, 
not  manifesting  opposition  to  the  religious 
tenets  of  others — not  hostile  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church — but.  intensely  attached  to 
their  own  rights  and  to  their  national  ens* 
toms.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  priests. 
With  respect  to  that  of  the  chiefs,  Lord 
Torrington  says — and  I  think  with  great 
force — 

"  I  cannot  forget  tho  observation  made  to  me 
by  one  of  the  chiefs  at  a  solemn  conference,  held 
at  Kandy  last  year,  who  said,  '  If  you  Britons 
give  nothing  towards  the  support  of  our  religion, 
and  if  you  have  no  regard  to  our  national  eni- 
toms,  what  benefit  is  the  British  Government  to 
us?"' 

This  was  the  address  of  a  native  chief  to 
the  British  Governor.  He  said  nothing  of 
commercial  advantage  from  connexion  with 
us,  nothing  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  in 
being  subject  to  British  rule,  but  he  said 
there  are  two  national  things  dear  to  us — 
our  religion  and  our  customs  ;  if  you  dis- 
courage the  one,  and  have  no  respect  for 
the  other,  of  what  use  is  your  rule  to  us  ? 
The  Governor  observes,  that  this  speech 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
I  wish  it  had  been  of  a  more  lasting 
character,  and  that  the  observation  of  the 
native  chief  had  recurred  to  the  mind  of 
Lord  Torrington  when  he  had  to  decide  on 
the  treatment  of  priests  and  chiefs  ?  I  do 
not  complain  of  extending  to  them  the 
same  measure  of  punishment  as  to  others; 
but  if  any  slight  to  their  religion  was  re- 
garded with  great  jealousy  by  the  priests, 
if  contempt  for  their  customs  was  looked 
upon  with  great  jealousy  by  the  people- 
how  could  Lord  Torrington  reconcilo  it 
with  wisdom,  or  even  common  sense,  to 
shoot  a  priest  in  the  robes  of  his  order; 
or,  when  he  inflicted  transportation  on  a 
chief,  first  to  subject  him  to  the  ignominj 
of  corporal  punishment  ?  I  could  not  dis- 
cuss this  question  without  alluding  to  these 
passages  in  the  despatches.  If  this  priest 
administered  treasonable  oaths  in  favour  of 
the  pretended  king,  and  if  the  pretended 
king  was  guilty  of  rebellion,  the  necessitj 
for  extreme  severity  might  bo  urgent.     It 
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might  be  imperatively  necessary  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death  upon  a  priest; 
but  what  can  be  the  necessity  for  shooting 
a  priest  when  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  ?  How 
would  the  public  have  treated  such  a  cir- 
cumstance had  it  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
priest  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tip- 
perary.  He  might  have  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death — he  might  have  been 
executed,  and  a  feeling  of  pity  or  regret 
might  alone  have  been  excited ;  but  if  the 
punishment  had  been  inflicted  in  a  way  to 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  order  of  which  he  was 
a  member — if  the  priest  had  been  ostenta- 
tiously brought  forth  for  execution  on  the 
gallows  dressed  in  his  priest's  robes,  the 
feeling  of  simple  regret  would  have  been 
changed  to  one  of  indignation  and  disgust 
on  the  part  of  millions.  And  this  feeling 
of  indignation  will  not  be  the  weaker  among 
an  ignorant  people,  because  their  religion 
is  debased  by  superstitious  errors,  and  par- 
takes not  of  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
pretended  king.  Lord  Torrington  says — 

"  After  carcfiilly  weighing  the  recommendation 
of  the  judge  for  mercy,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  carry  the  sentence  of 
death  into  execution.  The  dread  of  transportation 
among  the  natives  is  almost  greater  than  that  of 
death." 

I  can  believe  this.  I  know  that  the  feel- 
ing thus  described  by  the  Governor  exists 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  fear  of 
separation  from  their  homes  and  families 
is  almost  regarded  as  equal  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  But  when  in  public  esti- 
mation the  punishment  of  transportation 
is  regarded  as  greater  than  that  of  death, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  proceeding  thus 
described  by  Lord  Torrington  ? — 

**  It  is  my  intention  that  the  sentence  shall  be 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life  ;  and,  by  way 
of  making  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Kandians,  I  propose  that  their  pre- 
tended king  shall  receive  a  severe  public  flogging 
at  Kandy  preparatory  to  his  transportation." 

The  priest  is  shot  in  his  full  canonicals, 
and  the  king,  by*  way  of  preparation  for 
transportation,  is  subjected  to  a  severe 
public  flogging.  Now,  making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  position  of  Lord  Ton-ing- 
ton,  thinking  it  highly  probable  that  he 
was  placed  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
difficulty,  admitting  that  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  his  manifestation  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  I  think  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly possible  to  reconcile  acts  of  vigour 
and  authority  with  abstinence  from  other 


acts,  calculated  to  alienate  from  us  the 
minds  of  the  whole  population — a  popula- 
tion already  too  prone  to  regard  our  domin« 
ion  with  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy.  Sir, 
1  could  not  possibly  have  given  expression 
to  my  opinions  with  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular Motion  before  the  House,  without 
expressing  the  pain  and  regret  with  which 
I  have  read  those  portions  of  Lord  Tor- 
riugton*s  despatches  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  wished,  although  the 
Government  consented  to  the  inquiry,  to 
make  one  or  two  observations.  He  thought 
that,  in  referring  to  the  executions,  which 
all  must  lament,  justice  ought  to  be  done 
to  Sir  Archibald  Oliphant,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Ceylon.  To  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
was  owing,  for  having  interposed  to  save 
a  further  eflusion  of  blood,  which  might 
have  been  lamentably  and  disgracefully 
shed.  The  few  lines  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  executions  which  had  already  taken 
place  were  sufficiently  extensive,  and  that 
others  ought  to  be  avoided,  were  so  credit- 
able to  his  character,  that  they  deserved  to 
be  acknowledged ;  and,  indeed,  whenever 
such  instances  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
public  servants  abroad  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government  at  home,  or  of 
Parliament,  no  opportunity  ought  to  be 
lost  of  recognising  them  in  the  most 
prompt,  just,  and  generous  manner.  He 
thought  it  only  right  to  make  this  expres- 
sion of  his  feeling  towards  the  conduct  of 
a  gentleman  of  whom  he  knew  nothing, 
except  from  the  despatches  before  the 
House.  Had  the  inquiry  been  resisted,  he 
should  have  voted  for  it ;  but  as  the  Go- 
vernment, in  granting  it,  had  taken  a 
line  that  was  creditable  to  them,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  to  congra- 
tulate the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  BaUlie) 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  Motion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Although,  after 
the  able  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  conduct  of  Earl 
Grey  requii*es  any  further  defence,  yet, 
in  agreeing  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  I  think  it  necessary  not  to 
pass  wholly  without  notice,  both  some  of 
the  observations  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  brought  forward  the  Motion  (Mr. 
Baillie)  has  made,  and  some  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  others  with  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  Ceylon.  With  regard 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward the  Motion,  and  who  did  it  wi&  such  • 
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degree  of  personal  bitterness,  as  I  have 
seldom  heard —  [**  No,  no ! "]  I  must^  say, 
I  believe  that  must  have  been  the  case,  in 
order  to  lead  him  to  suppress,  so  com- 
pletely as  he  did,  any  facts  which  might 
be  favourable  to  the  administration  of 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon.  For  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baillie)  began  his  speech  with  regard  to 
Ceylon,  by  stating  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  character  of  Lord  Torring- 
ton  was  involved;  that  when  Lord  Tor- 
rington  arrived  at  Ceylon,  and  he  found 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenditure,  he  thought  proper 
immediately  to  impose  certain  direct 
taxes.  Now,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  have  learned  from 
the  papers  before  the  House,  and  as  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hawes)  has  shown  to 
him,  there  were  certain  import  and  ex- 
port duties  in  Ceylon  before  Lord  Tor- 
rington's  arrival,  some  of  which  had  be- 
come so  unproductive  that  the  revenue 
was  unable  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
More  especially  among  those  duties  were 
the  export  duties  upon  cinnamon  and 
coffee.  There  were  other  duties  besides 
those  most  unadvisable  and  impolitic 
taxes;  but  more  especially  were  these  un- 
fit at  the  moment  at  which  Lord  Torring- 
ton  assumed  the  government  of  Ceylon, 
because,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cinnamon,  and  to  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  coffee,  they  were  at  once 
found  diminished  and  unproductive,  and 
for  more  burdensome  than  the  other  re- 
venue taxes.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baillie)  then  represented  Lord  Tonington 
as  a  volunteer  financier  attempting  to  im- 
pose a  new  system  of  taxation.  So  far 
from  that,  the  fact  is,  that  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  given  directions  for  the 
whole  subject  of  taxation  to  be  inquired 
into.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  the  island 
Secretary,  had  suggested  a  plan  for  revis- 
ing the  taxes.  That  plan  had  been  ex- 
amined by  gentlemen  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  Lord  Torrington  had  only  to 
consider  in  what  manner  he  should  carry 
this  proposition — this  one  simple  proposi- 
tion— into  effect.  There  is  one  remark- 
able circumstance,  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  BaUlie)  took  no  notice — 
namely,  that  the  production  of  coffee  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  for  two 
years  there  was  necessarily  great  distress 
among  the  planters  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon.   I  find,  there  having  been  no  export 


of  coffee  in  ihe  year  1843,  the  export  in 
1845  was  upwards  of  16,000,000  lbs., 
and  that  in  1848  it  had  increased  to 
30,000,000  lbs.  —  and  this  export  of 
30,000,000  lbs.,  be  it  observed,  when 
the  whole  consumption  of  this  country 
is  not  more  than  37,000,000  lbs.  It 
was  obvious,  that  when  the  coffee  plantem  ^ 
of  Ceylon  had  to  send  30,000,000  lbs, 
into  a  market  where  they  were  to  meet 
the  competition  of  West  India  and  fo- 
reign coffee,  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  great  reduction  in  prices,  and  con- 
sequently considerable  distress  among  the 
planters.  Was  it  not  wise,  then,  to  dimi- 
nish the  burdens  which  affected  the  plan- 
ters injuriously,  and  which  tended  to  pre- 
vent industry  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
which  had  become  a  most  important  article 
of  growth  and  export  ?  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Baillie)  most  studiously  and 
carefully  avoided  that  subject.  He  took 
care  to  suppress  and  conceal  every  fact 
that  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that 
anything  of  the  kind  had  taken  place;  and 
he  represents  Lord  Torrington  as  having 
volunteered  the  system  of  direct  taxation. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  reading  the 
despatch  relative  to  the  gun  tax,  read  part 
only;  ho  read  it  without  the  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  that  which  he  md 
read,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Sir  Colin  Ciunp- 
bell,  the  previous  Governor,  had  proposed 
the  ordinances  imposing  the  gun  tax,  that 
he  had  been  an  advocate  with  the  Council 
of  Policy  for  that  tax,  and  that  Lord  Tor- 
rington, concurring  in  the  views  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  taken,  was  prepared  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  But  that  would  not  have 
suited  the  hon.  Gentleman's  purpose.  It 
would  have  shown  the  House  that  Lord 
Torrington  was  not  the  author  of  the  ob- 
jectionable ordinance,  and  that  he  had  not 
created  the  rebellion  by  imposing  the  tax. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  took  the 
utmost  care  not  to  read  one  word  of  that 
passagop  And  then,  after  having  shown 
other  and  similar  instances  of  careless- 
ness and  want  of  candour,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  his  speech  by  bringing  a 
most  unusual  charge  against  Earl  Grey,  of 
having  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  he  had  not  given  a  fear 
account  of  certain  memorials.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie)  having  indulged 
in  this  sort  of  misconstruction,  having  sup- 
pressed the  truth  in  almost  every  instance, 
at  last  ended,  I  say,  with  a  charge  against 
Earl  Grey,  with  reference  to  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
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which  we  ean  none  of  us  have  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  —  ["  Oh  !"]  — of  which, 
I  repeat  again,  none  of  ub  can  have  any 
accurate  knowledge;  and  of  which,  you. 
Sir,  if  you  had  heen  aware  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  quoting  from  a  speech  deliver- 
ed in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  heen 
obliged  to  notice  as  disorderly !  That 
speech,  I  believe,  was  totally  different 
from  that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  says 
it  was.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  it  was 
a  speech  to  show  tbat  prosperity  existed  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  I  believe  it  was  no 
such  thing.  I  believe  it  was  a  speech  in- 
tended to  show  that  property  had  changed 
hands  in  the  island,  and  that  many  persons 
— men  of  small  capital — intended  to  take 
land  in  small  holdings,  in  Jamaica,  and 
not  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  planters. 
At  all  events,  I  submit  it  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  while  he  is  not  capable  of 
giving  a  fair  account  of  Earl  Grey's  des- 
patches, and  Lord  TorrIngton*s  despatches 
in  answer  to  them,  ho  should  not  have 
founded  a  charge  in  this  House,  upon  the 
report  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  regard  to  which  the  Members  of  this 
House  may  differ  as  to  the  meaning  and 
sense.  I  come  now  to  a  more  painful  part 
of  the  subject,  namely,  the  insurrection 
which  took  place  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie)  has  de- 
scribed that  insurrection  as  entirely  owing 
to  the  tax  ordinances;  as  being  the  result 
of  plans  long  concealed;  of  a  desire  for  in- 
dependence of  British  rule;  of  feelings  of 
resentment  at  the  want  of  attention  shown 
to  the  priests  and  the  head  men.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  however,  although  the  tax 
ordinances  may  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  insurrection  that  took  place, 
that  the  account  given  by  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  various  other 
parties,  is  the  true  account  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  insurrection.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  that  belief  by  seeing  that  Ceylon 
has  not  been,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  described  it,  as  from  the 
year  1811,  entirely  peaceable.  In  the 
year  1818,  thirty  years  ago,  there  took 
place  an  insurrection  founded  upon  similar 
motives,  founded  upon  a  wish  to  obtain 
the  independence  of  the  Kandians,  found- 
ed upon  a  desire  to  restore  their  religion 
in  all  the  splendour  which  the  followers 
of  Buddha  ever  rejoiced  in.  In  that 
insurrection,  which  lasted  more  than  a 
year,  besides  the  lives  of  many  people 
being  lost  in  conflict  and  in  battle,  no 
less   than   twenty-eight    were    sentenced 


to  be  shot;  they  were  shot  to  death;  and 
martial  law  continued,  not  only  during 
the  rebellion,  but  for  two  whole  years  after- 
wards. With  regard  to  this  subject,  there- 
fore, I  must  say  that  I  think  we  are  in- 
debted to  Lord  Torrington  for  the  energy 
he  showed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection.  Had  he  not  shown  great* 
energy  at  that  time,  the  insurrection  might 
have  lasted  twelve  months,  and  have  been 
attended  with  the  loss  of  more  lives  of 
British  soldiers,  and  many  more  of  natives. 
It  was,  however,  quickly  suppressed,  and 
the  country  as  quickly  restored  to  confi- 
dence and  quiet.  We  had  an  account  of  n 
small  British  detachment  marching,  with 
20,000  people  upon  the  watch  to  intercept 
and  surround  them;  we  had  accounts  of 
the  people  meeting  in  vast  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  a  king,  and  to  rise 
in  insurrection.  All  these  attempts  were 
quickly  suppressed  and  put  down;  and  I 
think  that  Lord  Tomngton  deserves  credit 
for  it.  Without  referring  to  any  opinion 
that  Earl  Grey  may  entertain  of  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Torrington,  I  will  read  to 
the  House  the  opinion  of  Sir  Herbert  Mad- 
dock,  a  name  carrying  with  it  that  autho- 
rity which  belongs  to  a  man  long  conver- 
sant with  the  affairs  of  India.  He  is  a 
gentleman  holding  a  high  position  among 
the  public  servants  in  India,  and  he  is  en- 
tirely impartial  in  the  opinion  he  gives : — 

*'  I  fully  and  most  cordially  concur  with  you 
in  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the  able 
and  well-arranged  plans  of  the  Government  in 
Colombo,  of  the  prompt  and  efQcient  dis- 
tribution of  its  military  resources  in  such  a  manner 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those  districts  where 
the  insurgents,  appearing  unexpectedly,  and  in 
great  force,  were  enabled  to  overrun  the  country, 
and  spreading  havoc  and  destruction  in  their  path 
— before  the  military  could  reach  them — ^has  pre- 
served the  lives  and  properties  of  the  European 
settlers,  and  all  other  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  province;  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly state  my  belief  that  you  are  directly  in- 
debted to  the  able  person  at  the  head  of  the  Oo- 
vemment  for  the  security  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity which  now  everywhere  prevail." 

So  far  from  giving  the  character  to  Lord 
Torrington  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Baillie)  has  been  pleased  to  give  him 
(probably  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
character  or  abilities),  and  not  taking  the 
line  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  borough  of  South wark  (Sir  W.  Moles^ 
worth)  who  attacks  all  colonial  govemoFB 
in  a  lump,  and  calls  them  **  privileged  in- 
capables,"  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  tells  a 
public  meeting  that  they  owe  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  tiieir 
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lives  to  the  head  of  the  government  of 
Ceylon.  I  find,  likewise,  that  at  more 
than  one  public  meeting  the  same  expres- 
sions were  used;  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
energy  of  the  Governor  that  the  insurrec- 
tion was  so  speedily  suppressed.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Torrington  does  de- 
serve credit  and  thanks  for  the  ahiHty,  the 
energy,  and  the  resolution  which  he  has 
exhibited.  Now,  Sir,  one  word  with  regard 
to  the  punishments  afterwards  inflicted. 
I  confess,  I  feel  upon  that  subject,  that  I 
am  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  extent  of 
punishment  which  was  necessaiy  in  order 
to  preserve  the  lives  and  property,  as  well 
of  British  settlers,  as  of  all  other  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  at  Ceylon.  It  certainly 
would  appear  to  me,  on  considering  the 
correspondence  between  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Torrington,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
took  a  more  able,  and  I  should  say  a  more 
politic  view  of  what  was  prudent  at  the  time 
he  wrote  that  letter  to  Lord  Ton-ington. 
But  Lord  Torrington  observed  that  recom- 
mendation; and,  in  fact,  the  prisoners  were 
transported.  With  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  courts-martial,  I  know  not  if  there 
is  any  room  for  complaint.  They  were 
presided  over  by  Colonel  Drougbt,  an  offi- 
cer of  established  reputation.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  guilty  of  cruelty,  or 
that  they  gave  way  to  any  excess  of  seve- 
rity merely  for  any  gratification  tbey  might 
have  had  in  it.  I  presume  that  Colonel 
Drought  thought  it  necessary  to  inflict  these 
punishments ;  and  with  regard  to  Lord 
Torrington 's  part  in  the  case,  it  consists 
only  in  his  expressing  his  general  satis- 
faction with  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Drought 
— a  satisfaction  which  I  must  say,  is  shared 
likewise  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cey- 
lon. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tarn  worth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  has  spokon  of 
two  particular  facts — the  execution  of  a 
priest  in  his  sacred  vestments,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  corporal  punishment  upon  a 
prince.  Upon  these  two  particular  facts 
1  must  decline  to  give  any  opinion  what- 
ever. I  confess  that  with  regard  to  facts 
of  this  kind,  so  far  as  they  are  here  stated, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  sufficient  reason 
for  such  inflictions.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  far  from  thinking  it  impossible  that 
there  might  be  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  people,  after  an 
insurrection  had  just  been  suppressed, 
which  rendered  these  acts  justifiable  on 
the  part  of  those  who  inflicted  them.  But 
I  go  on  to  the  other  matters  in  which  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon  has  been  impugned. 


It  is  said,  that  he  has  shown  a  disregiurd 
for  the  religion  of  the  Kandians.  I  muat 
say,  having  been  myself  in  the  situation  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  that,  although  it  seems 
very  easy  to  say,  **  Pay  every  respect  to 
the  religion  of  the  natives;  take  care  no 
kind  of  contempt  is  shown  to  it;  that  eyery 
regard  is  paid  to  their  rites;*'  although  thai 
is  very  easy  to  say,  yet  no  Governor  is 
exactly  in  the  situation  to  preserve  the  line 
which  will  satisfy  all.  I  recollect  hav- 
ing written  despatches  to  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon,  in  which  I  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  I  could,  to  point  out  to  him  the  line 
which  I  thought  should  be  followed.  But 
this,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  danger  to  which 
a  governor  is  continually  exposed.  If  he 
appears  in  any  way  to  neglect  the  religions 
rites  of  the  country,  or  if,  in  consequence 
of  having,  by  his  position  as  governor  of 
the  island,  the  temple  and  the  temple  lands 
in  his  hands,  he  does  not  apply  their  pro- 
ceeds to  the  rites  of  the  followers  of 
Bramah,  he  then  ofiends  the  religions 
feelings  of  the  natives,  and  he  runs  the 
risk,  of  exciting  great  discontent.  But  if, 
upon  the  other  hand,  he  confers  upon  those 
rites,  and  temples,  and  priests,  all  the  re- 
spect which  the  former  native  governments 
had  shown,  then  we  find  that  in  this  coun- 
try, and  finally  in  this  House,  there  is 
roused  an  accusation  that  idolatry  is  re- 
spected ;  that  the  British  Government 
show  their  contempt  for  Christianity,  by 
the  deference  and  forbearance  with  which 
the  most  superstitious  and  disgusting  rites 
are  treated;  and  we  are  asked,  in  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
speeches  in  this  House,  to  condemn  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  governors  and 
ministers  who  are  appointed  by  a  Christian 
Queen.  Let  me  tell  the  House,  there- 
fore, that  betwacn  these  opposite  dangers 
the  line  is  by  no  means  so  safe,  so  defi- 
nite, and  so  easy,  as  those  who,  in  a 
speech,  lay  down  lines  of  conduct  for  go- 
vernors to  pursue,  mip^lit  seem  to  suppose. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Torrington  especially, 
I  believe  that  with  respect  to  this  subject 
ho  has  received  instructions,  some  given 
by  former  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, some  given  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  have  tended  much  to 
fetter  and  control  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  these  temples.  It  may  be,  that  among 
other  matters,  this  will  come  before  the 
Committee  ;  but  I  trust  that  in  investigat- 
ing the  subject,  they  will  show  that  for- 
bearance which  I  say  ought  to  be  shown ; 
and  that  they  will  consider  that  the  person 
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administering  govemment  either  in  India 
or  in  any  of  our  eastern  colonies  has  to 
decide  between  two  paths,  both  of  which 
are  beset  with  difficulties,  and  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost   temper  and  discretion 
to  choose  the  line  which  is  prudent,  and 
therefore  right.     And  1  believe  it  has  hap- 
pened to  Lord  Torrington,  in  the  general 
discontent  which  prevailed  amongst  the  po- 
pulation of  Ceylon,  to  have  fallen  to  him 
the  result  of  a  conduct  long  pursued,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  thought  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  it  was  not  right  for  any  British  go- 
vernor to  favour  the  superstitious  rites  of 
the  natives.     Sir,  having  thus  spoken  of 
the  affairs  of  Ceylon,  I  certainly  shall  not 
say  much  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the 
other  colonies  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Baillie)  alluded.     As  far  as  I 
remember  the  circumstance,  I  said  I  was 
quite  ready  to  agree  to  an    emigration 
plan,  but  that   I  did  not  think  it  right 
there  should  be  a  loan  for  that  purpose. 
I  thought  that  the  full  expense  of  emigra- 
tion ought  to  be  charged  to  tho  colonies. 
I   believe,   however,    that   Lord    Stanley 
afterwards  consented  to  an  ordinance,  by 
which  a  loan  was  decreed.     But,  Sir,  I 
cannot   agree   with   the  hon.    Gentleman 
-(Mr.  Baillie),  that  Mr.  Barkly  has  at  all 
forfeited  his  title  to  the  respect  of  this 
House  by   accepting   tho  govemment  of 
British  Guiana.     On  the  contrary,  I  think 
he  gave  an  example,  which  a  man  does 
well  to  set,  that  without  reference  to  for- 
mer party  differences,  he  was  ready  to  go 
to  a  colony  where  his  influence  might  be 
of  use  in  reconciling  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants  to  tho  mode  of  government  in 
which  they  were  bound  to  acquiesce.  And, 
be  it  observed,  whilst  tho  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Baillie)  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Barkly 
for  accepting  the  government  of  Guiana, 
he  is   one  of  those  who   are    constantly 
blaming    the  Govemment,  because    they 
choose  none  but  their  own  partisans  for 
ofliccs  of  this  kind.      He  says,  in  the  first 
place,    **  Here    is    a   Government   which 
chooses  none  but  its  partisans  to  whom  to 
give  offices  of  importance."     And  in  the 
next  place,  **  If  any  person,  not  belong- 
ing to  their  party,  takes  office  under  them, 
I  will  take  care  to  hold  up  his  conduct 
to  tho  reprobation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.**    I  have  here  a  list,  with  which  I 
need  not  long  trouble  tho  House,  of  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  Earl  Grey.     I  think 
his  appointments  of  governors  show  a  very 
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careful  desire  to  select  men  of  ability  for 
those   important  trusts.     I   know  myself 
how  difficult  it  is  very  often  to  find  a  per- 
son w«ll  qualified  for  the  post,  who  will 
consent  to  leave  this  country  for  a  distant 
colony.     I   believe,  in  the  very  case  of 
Ceylon,  the  govemment  was  offered  to  at 
least  three  persons — [An  Hon.  Member  : 
Four] — four,  as  I  am  reminded,  before  it 
was  proposed  to  Lord  Torrington.  I  know, 
with  regard  to  several  other  governments, 
that  they  have  been  offered  to  men  whom 
it  was  thought  desirable,  on   account  of 
their  abilities,  to  place  in  those  exalted 
posts,  but  that  in  several  instances  that 
hope  was  disappointed,  and  the  office  re- 
fused.    So  untrue  is  it  that  those  appoint- 
ments are  always  sought  as  objects  of  de- 
sire, and  so  untrue  is  it  that  this  patronage 
is  any  great  object  of  desire  with  the  per- 
son who  may  fill  the  office  of  Colonial  Sec- 
retary ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  often  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  find  offi- 
cers well  qualified  for  filling  the  posts  that 
may  happen  to  fall  vacant.     I  will  read 
some  of  the  names  of  persons  appointed  by 
Earl  Grey.  To  Canada,  the  Earl  of  Elgin; 
to  New  Brunswick,  Sir  Edmund  Walker 
Head;  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Sir  William 
Denison;  to  Barbadoes,  Colonel  Reid,  who 
has  been  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Cole- 
brooke;  to  Gibraltar,  Sir  Robert  Gardiner, 
an  officer  of  artillery;  to  Malta,  Mr.  More 
0*Ferrall;  to  Mauritius,  Sir  William  Gomm; 
to  Labuan,   Sir  James  Brooke;  to  Hong 
Kong,  Mr.  Bonham;  to   South  Australia, 
Sir  Henry  Young.     Such  is  the  general 
nature  of  the   appointments  which   Earl 
Grey  has  made  to  colonial  governments. 
I  think  they  show,  generally,  a  very  great 
desire  to  obtain  men  of  high  ability,  un- 
connected  with   the   Govemment,  to   fill  • 
posts  of  great  importance.      Much  as  I 
value,  in  relation  to  our  English  colonies, 
that   rule   of    self-govemment   which    for 
Englishmen  is  the  best  rule,  I  believe  that 
for  many  of  our  colonies  it  is  of  still  more 
importance  to  make  a  good   selection  of 
governors.    I  believe  that  a  governor,  well- 
chosen,  docs  generally  so  far  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to 
act,  that  he  is  enabled  to  carry  many  mea- 
sures which  might  otherwise  be  thwarted, 
and  might  fail  of  their  purpose.   Now,  Sir, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie)  has  made 
this — ^which  might  have  been  a  Motion  for 
inquiry  into  roost  important   topics,  and 
which  may  still  have  a  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect— he  has  chosen  to  make  it  the  occa* 
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can  be  adopted  for  the  bettor  adminiatratiuii  and 
government  of  thoae  dopondeneies." 

Now,    Sir,   it  was  certainly  the   wish   of 
my  hon.  Friend  to  have  induced  the  House 
to  consent  to  a  Committeo  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  and  government  of  those 
dependencies.     Nothing  was  further  from 
my  hon.  Friend's  thoughts  than  that  that 
inquiry  sliould  at  all  touch  upon  any  com- 
mercial relations,   or  any  fiscal  relations, 
connected  with  eommcrce ;    and    I    think 
that  any  Gentleman   who  hoard  the  ad- 
dress of  mj  hon.   Friend  must  have   felt 
that  such  an  intention  was  quite  foreign 
to  him    at   the   moment.     But,  after  no- 
tice   was    given    of   tliis    Motion »    there 
appeared  on   the   Paper    an  Amendment 
which  I  confess  surprised  mo — surprised, , 
I  beheve,   many  Gentlemen,, but  surpriBeil 
more  than  all  my  hon.  Friend.     The  hon. 
Member   for    Stokc-upon-Trent   (Mr.    Ri- 
cardo)  moves  that  after  the  word  '*  depen- 
dencies"   there  should  be    added   to   the 
original  Motion — 

"  Whoreby  they  may  be  rendered  more  capaMe 
of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  tbo  tranMtiDn  from  a 
system  of  protection  to  tlmt  competition  in  the 
Brltiah  marltet  witU  the  producta  of  foreign  States 
to  whicli  FarUament  has  determined  that  they 
should  bo  expoaed,  in  accord  a  nee  with  tbo  genend 
commercial  poliey  which  it  has  deliberately  adopt* 
ed." 

Wien  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  In- 
verness-shire found  that  Amendment  placed 
upon  the  table*  I  know  that  he  felt  con- 
siderably embairassed.  He  had  no  idea, 
that  what  is  called  a  free-trade  debate  ' 
to  be  brought  under  our  consideration ; 
thought  ho  had  guarded  against  this  by 
the  language  HBcd,  "  administration  and 
government  of  the  dependencies,''  whose 
condition  he  was  going  to  bring  under  our 
consideration  to-night.  But  in  consequence 
of  this  Amendment,  my  hon»  Friend  to- 
night, in  the  most  sonipnlous  manner, 
avoided  touching  upon  any  topic  that  might 
be  misrepresented  liy  any  ingenuity  of  any 
free-trader ;  and  this  is  the  reasen  why  ho 
particularly  avoided  touching  upon  the 
circumstance  of  Lord  Torrington  reducing 
the  import  duties  and  introducing  direct 
taxation,  lest  in  consequence  of  this  notice 
of  amendment  it  might  inrmediately  be 
said,  **  This  is  merely  a  sinister  attack 
upon  our  new  commercial  system."  And 
yet,  because  he  has  thought  tit  to  avoid 
this  rockj  he  is  accused  of  suppression  of 
facts,  because  he  threw  out  of  his  case 
that  which  would  rather  have  given  it  a 
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xlohnesB  of  oolouring,  lest  it  might  havo 
been  misunderstood,  and  have  given  some 
plea  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
Der  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr.  Ricardo). 
He  is  accused  of  personal  bitterness,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  keep  the  House  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  suppression  of  facts.  Why,  it 
is  perfecUj  obyious,  from  the  tone  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  that  if  my 
hon.  Friend  had  commenced  b^  inform- 
ing the  House  that  the  first  thmg  Lord 
Torrington  did  was  to  destroy  the  reve- 
nue that  had  been  created  by  import 
duties,  and  introduce  a  system  of  direct 
taxation,  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  might  have  had  some  sort  of  locus 
standi  for  interfering;  but  instead  of  that, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Inverr 
ness-shire,  with  laudable  discretion,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  sheer  merits  of  the 
case;  and  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  rose,  he  found  himself  in  that 
position  which,  in  strategy,  is  called  mak- 
ing a  diversion,  except  that  in  this  case 
I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  felt  that 
the  diversion  was  not  diverting.  Well, 
Sir,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies (Mr.  Hawes),  under  these  circum- 
stances ?  He  comes  forward  in  a  tone  of 
impetuous  eloquence,  carrying  everything 
before  him,  but  at  the  same  time  saying, 
*'  Don't  think  I  am  annoyed ;  you  shall 
have  your  Committee — I  agree  at  once — 
what  we  want  is  an  inquiry  —  you  shall 
have  an  inquiry."  A  great  many  Gentle- 
men left  the  House — it  being  a  critical 
hour — under  the  impression  that  no  divi- 
sion could  possibly  take  place,  the  Govern- 
ment having  assented  to  the  inquiry;  and 
we,  being  satisfied  that  an  opportunity  was 
obtained  of  examining  into  the  administra- 
tion and  government  of  those  Crown  colo- 
nies. Later  in  the  evening,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes)  in  his  speech 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  he  said,  "  You 
shall  have  an  inquiry;  that  is  to  say" — 
and  he  turned  round  to  his  Colleagues  for 
instructions,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
he  (Mr.  Hawes)  should  grant  what  he  had 
promised  twenty  minutes  before.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
certain  that  we  were  to  have  the  in- 
quiry promised  us  a  little  before;  the 
inquiry  indeed  was  again  promised,  but 
with  a  tack — on  condition  that  you  ac- 
cept the  Amendment.  Really,  1  think 
that  for  the  hon.  Under  Secretary,  who 
has,  without  any  circumlocution,  accused 


my  hon.   Friend  (Mr.  Baillie)  of  having 
handled  this  subject  to-night  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  disingenuous  and  unfair,  it 
was  conduct  neither  fair  nor  ingenuous  on 
his  part  to  promise  a  Committee  of  Li- 
quiry  at  once,  and  afterwards  to  clog  his 
promise  with  a  condition  which  he  knew 
we  could  not  accept — which  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  this  House  that  it  should  accept. 
I  can  only  account  for  this  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Treasury  bench;  because  the 
Under    Secretary  for    the    Colonies   has 
told  us  that  whilst  he  was  ready  to  con- 
sent to  the  Committee,  he  was  himself  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  inquiry  would 
not   be  useful  or   beneficial;   whilst   the 
Prime  Minister  afterwards  told  us  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  subject  very  fit  for  in- 
quiry.    And  we  have  authorities  of  very 
great  importance  in  this  House  who  are  of 
the  same  opinion.      Now,  my  hon.  Friend 
has  been  sharply  attacked  by  the  noble 
Lord   (Lord  J.   Russell),   as  well  as  by 
the    Under   Secretary  of   State,   on  ac- 
count   of   the    personal    bitterness    with 
which  he  spoke  both  of  Lord  Torrington 
and  of  Earl  Grey.      Certainly,  my  hon. 
Friend  asserted  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  public  claims  which  Lord  Torrington 
had  to  an  ofBce  of  such  great  importance 
and  trust — ^language  certainly  not  pecu- 
liarly offensive;    nay,  he  even  mentioned 
Lord   Torrington  as  being  hitherto  only 
known  to  fame  as  having  filled  the  office 
of  a  Lord  in  Waiting,  an  observation,  I  be- 
lieve, not  unparliamentary.     We  listened 
to  the  attack,  which  has  been  called  a  bit- 
ter, a  malignant  attack,  upon  Lord  Tor- 
rington; and  we  have  also  listened  to  the 
defence  of  Lord  Torrington  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion,  I  should  imagine  that 
when  Lord  Torrington  hears  both  of  the 
attack  and  the  defence,  he  wiU  be  less 
alarmed  by  the  attack  than  the  defence. 
The  agricultural  eulogium  passed  on  Lord 
Torrington  may  be  pleasant  and  agreeable 
to  his  feelings;  but  the  official  announce- 
ment that  the  noble  Lord  was  a  director  of 
a  railway  company — of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Company — and  that  he  received  a 
public  testimonifiJ  from  that  company — ^to 
speak  of  these  as  being  qualifications  for 
the  governor  of  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant colonies,  might  startle,  were  they  not 
brought  forward  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  whose  publu; 
services  have  also,  I  believe,  been  recog- 
nised   by    the    South    Eastern   Railway 
Company  at  a  pubUc  dinner,  where  I  be- 
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seen) s  to  me  te  bo  framed  in  good  English, 
in  straightforward  language,  conveying  in 
rarlianientaty  phrase  the  intentions  of  the 
Mover  J  and  1  cannot  account  for  the  per- 
version of  mind,  the  hallucination,  by  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-Qpon-Trent(Mr. 
Ricardo)  has  arrived  at  the  version  which 
he  has  placed  upon  it.  We  shall  vote 
against  bis  Amendment,  because  wo  want 
to  obtain  our  object,  which  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  government  and  administration  of 
these  colonies  and  dependencies;  and  wo 
shall  vote  against  it  for  a  second  reason,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  straightfor- 
ward  dealing  and  for  common  sense,  and 
because  we  \vill  not  let  it  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  wo  are  to  be  diverted  from  our 
duty  by  a  manojuvrc — a  manoeuvre  which 
has  not  even  the  ment  of  dexterity.  Before 
ns  we  have  the  case  of  a  rebellion  in  one 
of  our  most  important  colonies — a  rebellion, 
suppressed  by  violent  means — -by  the  pub- 
lic execution  of  several  subjects  of  Her  Ma» 
jesty— by  the  institution  of  courts-martiaL 
We  have  these  facts  before  us,  and  1  want  to 
know  what  could  more  authorise  an  inquiry 
than  such  circumstances  aa  these,  especi- 
ally when  we  have  high  authorities  in  this 
House  rising  in  their  places  and  alleging 
different  causes  for  the  rebellion  which  has 
occurred?  The  one  tells  us  that  it  is  a 
case  of  financial  reform :  the  other,  that  it 
had  a  long  suppressed  and  deep-seated  po- 
htica!  cause.  If  there  are  these  different 
opinions,  that  is  the  beat  reason  why  the 
House  of  Commons  should  investigate  the 
subject,  I  shall  only  quote  a  few^  lines 
from  one  of  these  documents — not  from 
that  volume  of  documents  connected  with 
Ceylon  which  I  perceive  is  in  every  hon* 
Gentleman's  hands;  it  is  from  a  volume  of 
tbe  blue  books  of  the  colonies,  and  is  from 
a  despatch  of  Lord  Torrington.  I  think 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance — if  the  bad 
administration  and  miagovemment  of  Cey- 
lon is  at  all  occasioned  by  its  financial 
st^te — I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  we  should  clearly  understand  the 
opinions  of  the  Governor  on  the  subject  of 
retrenchment.  Well,  in  the  despatch  I 
find  this  passage,  wiiicii,  as  it  is  very  in- 
teresting, the  House  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me  to  read.  After  a  long  despatch,  m 
which  he  states  his  views  of  the  colony 
in  detail,  tbe  Governor  writes — 

"  Paradoxit%al  as  it  may  appear.  I  am  conBtrain- 
i^d  to  say,  that  1  anticipate  ^eater  dJIiicuUieB 
fi-om  contracting  and  reducing  expenditurt^  than 
tram  prwviduig  subjects  fgr  tke  account  of  re- 
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Tenue.  There  are  many  sources  from  which  the 
latter  might  legitimately  be  derived,  that  appear 
to  me  to  be  wholly  untouched,  and  there  are 
others  which  are  now  in  use  that  are  capable  of 
being  extended  in  a  judicious  manner.  But 
when  establishments  are  once  formed  and  expen- 
diture is  once  settled,  I  find  the  greatest  di£Sculty 
in  reducing  and  contracting  them.  The  duties 
which  are  at  first  appointed  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, become  gradually  and  imperceptibly  Aised 
with  Uie  ordinary  establishments." 

These  are  the  views  of  the  Governor  in  the 
June  previous  to  the  rehellion.  These  are 
I«ord  Torrington's  matured  opinions  with 
respect  to  financial  reform — the  increase 
of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  go- 
vernment, not  the  retrenchment  of  expen- 
diture. If,  then,  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture has  produced  the  rebellion,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  has 
been  properly  governed,  or  that  he  is  a 
governor  equal  to  the  occasion.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cause  lies  deeper,  I  know  no 
better  subject  for  the  investigation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  the  detection  of 
the  real  motive.  I  will  not  touch  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  upon  the  subject  of  the 
other  colony,  except  to  say  that  it  is  a  co- 
lony which  is  suffering,  and  which  cries 
out  for  retrenchment,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  quarrels  with  it  because  it 
cries  out  for  retrenchment.  If  these  are 
not  subjects,  under  present  circumstances, 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  know  not  what  are,  and  I 
cannot  suppose,  therefore,  that  any  Mem- 
ber will,  for  one  moment,  support  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  the 
Amendment  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward. As  to  the  warning  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that  unless  very 
precise  instructions  are  given  to  this  Com- 
mittee, it  may  last  as  long  as  the  Commit- 
>lee  on  Coffee  and  Sugar  Plantations  last 
Session,  I  cannot  •  agree  with  the  noble 
^ord  that  the  duration  of  that  Commit- 
tee is  a  fit  subject  for  public  regret. 
Whatever  may  be  the  system  of  commer- 
cial policy  which  hon.  Gentlemen  may 
approve  of,  they  must  approve  of  the 
c£Scient  services  of  a  Committee,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  seen  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  policy  of  a  Minister;  and  I 
think  the  last  person  who  ought  to  sneer 
at  the  services  of  that  Committee,  is  the 
Minister  who,  in  consequence  of  the  evi- 
dence collected  and  the  report  framed  by 
that  Committee,  was  obliged  to  come  for- 
ward and  announce  a  change  in  an  almost 
solemnly-settled  question.  I  repeat  there 
never  was  a  case  in  which,  to  my  mind, 
a  Committee  was  more  properly  moved  for 


than  the  present.  I  think  the  House  is  in- 
debted to  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baillie)  for 
having  brought  this  subject  forward,  and 
brought  it  forward,  not  with  malignant  as- 
perity, as  has  been  said,  but  with  remark- 
able ability.  I  think  also,  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  hesitate  in  opposing  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  In  particular  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  Gentlemen  who 
are  the  sincere  supporters  of  free  trade. 
Bo  not  misled,  or  prevented  from  going 
into  the  impending  investigation,  because 
a  phrase  has  been  thrown  in  your  way, 
and  a  manoeuvre  is  attempted  which  — 
and  I  think  it  will  not  add  to  the  credit 
of  the  Minister  —  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Government.  I  call,  therefore,  upon  the 
House  to  support  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Baillie),  and  to  oppose  in  the 
most  decided  manner  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr.  Ricardo)» 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  would 
not  trespass  long  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  confessed  he  exceedingly  re- 
gretted that  the  House,  which  was  in  ge- 
neral agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  appoint- 
ing a  Committee  to  consider  what  improve- 
ments could  be  effected  in  the  administra- 
tion or  government  of  these  two  important 
colonies — Ceylon  and  Guiana — should  dis- 
pute as  to  the  terms  on  which  that  Motion 
was  to  be  framed.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  that  exceptions  might  be  taken 
to  the  terms  both  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness-shire,  and  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent;  and  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  the  House  to  find  words 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  the 
House  had  in  view — on  the  one  hand,  not 
to  send  out  an  impression  to  these  colonies 
that  they  were  intending  in  this  Committee 
again  to  discuss  the  questions  of  free  trade 
or  protection;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  de- 
prive the  colonies  of  the  benefit  of  this  in- 
quiry. He  had  been  looking  to  the  words 
of  the  original  Motion,  and  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  accede  to  one  slight  altera- 
tion, he  thought  it  would  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. He  proposed,  after  the  words,  "  to 
inquire,"  to  omit  these  words,  "into  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  the  Crown  Co- 
lonies of  Ceylon  and  British  Guiana," 
and  then  the  Motion  would  run  thus  : — 

**  Select  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  to 
the  House  whether  any  measures  can  be  adopted 
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when  thoy  occurred  at  such  a  distance; 
and  that  British  officers,  under  such  cir* 
c  urns  tan  cos,  had  a  right  to  a  favourablo 
construction  being  put  ^jpon  their  conduct, 
in  cases  of  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
Another  observation  which  he  aboidd  mako 
was  with  regard  to  an  assertion  put  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Disraeli).  He  said,  that 
Lord  Torrington  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  colony, 
and  that  his  only  expedient  for  making  tho 
income  meet  tho  expenditure  was  by  im- 
posing fresh  taxcSt  In  that  assertion  tho 
lion.  Gentleman  was  altogether  incorrect. 
Lord  Torrington  had  set  about  most  effec- 
tually to  reduce  the  expenditure  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival.  He  had  effected  a  re- 
duction of  20,000^.  in  the  half-year's  expen- 
diture; and  out  of  the  fund  thereby  created 
he  had  appropriated  1 0,000^.  for  the  ne- 
cessary and  useful  purposes  of  making 
roads  in  the  colony.  And  with  regard  to 
the  papers  presented  to  tho  House,  ho 
(Mr.  Laboucherc)  did  not  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  any  Gentleman  to  riso 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
Lord  Torrington  was  possessed  of,  and  had 
shown,  very  eonsiderahlo  ability  and  vigour. 
One  other  remark  he  should  make.  Ho 
thought  that  the  referring  of  <|uestion8  to 
Committees,  which  seemed  to  imply  any 
doubt  of  our  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  policy  which  guided  our  rela- 
tions with  the  colonies,  was  productivo  of 
great  evil.  It  prevented  all  habits  of  set- 
tled cultivation  and  trade  amongst  the 
colmiists.  It  kept  them  in  a  constantly 
wavcrinaj  and  unsettled  condition;  and  ho 
believed  that  the  ado]>tion  of  the  words  he 
proposed  would  fully  meet  tho  objects  of 
tho  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  thought  it 
was  a  great  practical  evil  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  to  hold  out 
to  them  hopes  of  protection  ;  and  ho 
thought  it  better  that  the  principle  should 
be  understood  to  be  fixed,  of  abandonment 
of  protection  for  tho  colonies,  as  we  hftd 
abandoned  it  for  ourselves* 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he  iil^ 
not  mean  to  delay  the  House  at  that  lato 
hour  (then  past  twelve  o*clock);  but  as  a 
Member  on  that  side  of  tho  House,  and 
acting  with  was  called  the  free-trade  party, 
he  should  pretest  against  the  attempt  then 
made  to  introduce  the  subject  of  free  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  House 
upon  that   occasion.     He   did   trust  that 
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those  independent  Members  of  Parliament 
who  would  not  be  led  by  the  bugbear  of 
free  trade,  would  pro^e  on  this  occasion 
that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  in  by  that 
clumsy  manoeuyre,  but  would  give  their 
votes  for  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
colonial  government  pursued  by  this  coun- 
try; not  implicating  by  that  inquiry  either 
Earl  Grey  or  Lord  Torrington,  but  exam- 
ining into  a  system  which  had  now  sat  for 
80  many  years  as  an  incubus  upon  this 
country. 

.  Mr.  BAILLIE  asked  if  he  was  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Amendment  was  with- 
drawn? If  the  Amendment  were  with- 
drawn, he  would  himself  propose  to  make 
some  alterations  which  might  meet  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  RICARDO  thought  that  really, 
after  all,  there  was  no  very  great  difference 
between  the  Gentlemen  at  both  sides  of 
the  House.  [Laiighter,]  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  only  listen  he  would  explain. 
His  object  was  simply  that  the  Committee 
should  really  inquire  into  the  administra- 
tion of  ihe  colonics.  He  believed  that 
also  to  be  the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  There  was  an  expression 
in  the  Motion  that  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  Committee  might  go  into  the 
question  of  protection  to  the  colonies.  If, 
however,  such  a  resolution  could  be  framed 
as  would  exclude  the  inquiry  altogether,  he 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied.  But  he 
thought  it  was  only  fair  that  the  House 
should  understand  what  the  inquiry  really 
was  to  be,  that  there  should  be  ,no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  WAWN  said  that  the  proposer  of 
the  Amendment  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Government  upon  that  occasion.  He  should 
give  the  Amendment  his  most  decided  op- 
position. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  divide  the  House  without  there 
being  any  difference  of  opinion.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  Motion  might  be  framed 
so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  all  parties. 
The  question  should  be  framed  to  the 
effect  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  administration  of  the 
Crown  colonies  of  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius, 
and  British  Guiana,  and  report  to  the 
House  whether  any  amendments  might  be 
made  in  such  administration. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trespassing  upon  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night; 
but  inasmuch  as  he  understood  they  were 


about  to  divide  upon  the  Amendment  pro- 

?osed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon- 
'rent,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  He 
wished  to  know  what  course  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  adopt,  for  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  his  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  and  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  him,  after  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  so  broadly  put  upon  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Inverness- 
shire  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  spoken,  to  allow  his  vote  to  be  so 
misinterpreted  as  that  it  should  be  sup- 
posed he  was  in  any  way  sacrificing  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  threw  far  more  doubt  upon  the 
object  of  inquiry,  and  rendered  the  question 
of  free  trade  more  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Committee,  than  if  the 
resolution  were  put  in  the  form  proposed 
by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baillie).  But  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  withdrew  his  Amendment,  he 
believed  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Inverness-shire  was  quite  prepared  to 
alter,  not  indeed  the  spirit  of  his  Motion, 
but  the  words,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  its  real  meaning; 
but  if  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  adopted,  he  thought 
they  should  be  falling  into  the  very  oppo- 
site error.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Un- 
der Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  chal- 
lenged an  inquiry,  not  into  the  past  condi- 
tion and  government  of  the  colony,  and  its 
general  administration,  but  into  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Lord  Torrington 's  adminis- 
tration. Now,  he  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln) 
was  not  anxious  about  Lord  Torrington 's 
administration.  What  he  wished  was,  that 
they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
question  of  amendments  for  the  future, 
but  that  they  should  investigate  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies  generafiy ;  for  he  did 
not  think  they  could  provide  remedies  for 
the  future  unless  they  looked  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  past.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Ricardo)  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment, he  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  was  quite 
sure  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  In- 
verness-shire would  make  such  alterations 
as  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  But 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  divided  the  House, 
he  should  be  obhged  to  vote  against  him. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  that  the 
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Borough  of  Hertford,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  re- 
•pecting  the  Churdi  of  England  Clcigy.— By  Mr.  Oa* 
home,  from  several  Congregations  of  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates,  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  Ac.— By  Sir  W.  Somerville,  from  Drogheda,  for 
a  Removal  of  the  Jewish  Di8abtliUes.~By  Mr.  Hume» 
from  Ldth,  for  Reduction  in  the  Public  Expenditure*— 
By  Mr.  Octavius  Dunoombe,  from  the  Parish  of  St. 
Florence.  Pembrokeshire,  for  Protection  to  British  Pro- 
duce.—By  Mr.  Napier,  fitmi  Members  df  the  Irish 
Branch  of  the  United  Churdi  of  England  and  Irdand» 
for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Connexion  with  the 
Churdi  Education  Sodety  (Ireland).— From  several  In- 
habitants of  the  Counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork*  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Fisheries  (Irehmd)  Act— By  Mr.  Cowan» 
from  Edinburgh,  for  a  Rqpeal  of  the  Game  Laws. 

EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Com- 
pany (for  making  one  or  more  Railways  ia 
the  East  Indies)  Incorporation  BiU.  He 
thought  it  right  to  ohserve,  that  he  moved 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  he  woidd  briefly  state  to 
the  House.  The  Bill  would  he  necessary 
only  in  the  event  of  the  Company's  con- 
tinuing to  exercise  their  functions — a  con- 
tingency which  would  altogether  depend 
on  the  issue,  whether  successful  or  other-' 
wise,  of  the  negotiations  now  going  on 
with  the  Executive  Government  of  India. 
Should  the  Company  continue,  the  Bill 
contained  provisions  by  which  they  would 
he  enabled  to  regulate  and  reduce  their 
shares,  and  for  the  regulation  of  some 
other  matters;  but  if  the  Company  ceased 
to  exist,  then,  of  course,  the  Bill  would  be 
of  no  use  whatever.  What  he  proposed  was, 
that  the  House  should  agree  to  thet  second 
reading,  and  when  it  went  into  Committee 
he  would  alter  or  strike  out  any  of  the 
clauses  that  might  be  objected  to  by  the 
Indian  Government,  or  introduce  any  new . 
provisions,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  accordance 
with  their  views.  The  understanding  was, 
that  so  far  as  regarded  India,  the  Company 
would  receive  a  charter;  but  such  was  al- 
together unnecessary  in'  England,  where 
the  proper  course  was  to  proceed  by  Bill  in 
Parliament.  For  the  reasons  he  had  now 
stated,  he  hoped  the  House  would  consent 
to  the  second  reading,  and  he  was  ready,  on 
going  into  Committee,  to  make  such  alter- 
ations in  the  measure  as  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment might  think  necessary. 

Sir  J.  C.HOBHOUSE.  under  the  cur- 
cum  stances  mentioned  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
had  no  intention  to  object  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  understood  from 
his  hon.  Friend  that  what  he  intended  was 
just  this — that  if  the  Bill  should  proceed 
at  all,  he  would  strike  out  all  those  parts 
that  ought  to  be  arranged  by  charter,  and 
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not  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  Bill 
had  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
originally  presented  to  the  House,  it  would 
most  certainly  have  been  his  duty  to  state 
that  it  would  not  be  entertained  without 
the  consent  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  all  the  land  was  vested 
in  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  these 
railroads  could  only  pass  through  the  Go- 
vernment lands  on  the  supposition  that  the 
East  India  Company  were  willing  to  make 
a  grant  in  their  favour.  As  to  the  nego- 
tiations to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred,  he  could  only  at  present  express 
the  hope  that  the  result  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. 

BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Sir  J.  PAKINGTON,in  rising  to  move 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  as 
he  had  been  permitted  to  bring  it  in  with- 
out giving  any  explanation,  he  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  House,  and  to  the  measure 
itself,  thiat  he  should  make  some  statement 
upon  the  present  occasion.  He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  bribery  at  elections;  but,  after  the 
notorious  corruption  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  general  elections  of  1841  and  1847, 
the  subject  assumed  a  new  degree  of  most 
pressing  importance.  He  introduced  this 
measure  with  great  deference  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  whose 
attention  had  been  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  who  had  given  it  the  most 
praiseworthy  attention.  Few  men  under- 
stood it  so  well  as  the  noble  Lord;  and  it 
^as  with  no  intention  of  depreciating  or 
lowering  the  value  of  his  exertions  in  the 
cause,  that  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  proposed 
his  present  measure.  Neither  did  he  mean 
to  undervalue  the  two  Acts  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  the  au- 
thor in  the  years  1841  and  1842.  But  he 
should  express  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
existing  laws  were  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  prevention  of  bribery  at  elections. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present 
laws  against  bribery  were  not  sufficiently 
severe;  they  were  stringent  enough  in 
their  provisions;  but  what  he  was  about  to 
prove  was,  that  the  existing  law  was,  to  a 
great  degree,  inoperative,  for  the  reason 
that  under  it  all  chance  of  detection  and 
of  punishment  of  bribery  at  elections  was 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  presentation 


of  election  petitions;  whereas  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  wherever  corruption 
exists  there  was  a  combination  of  the  most 
powerful  motives,  which  had  the  effect  of 
deterring,  and  did  deter,  persons  from 
presenting  petitions  to  Parliament.  That 
was  the  argument  which  he  sought  to 
establish.  He  would  not  detain  the  House 
by  adverting,  at  any  length,  to  the  details 
of  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  he 
must  request  permission  of  the  House 
briefly  to  call  their  attention  to  what  were 
the  existing  laws  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption at  elections.  From  the  time  that 
our  constitution  gradually  assumed  its  pre- 
sent shape,  and  it  became  an  object  of 
ambition  to  men  of  birth  and  station  to 
acquire  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  that  time  must  we  date  the  com- 
mencement of  that  system  of  corruption 
of  which  we  had  to  deplore  the  enormous 
increase.  The  first  attempt  was  made  to 
check  bribery  at  elections  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.;  but  those  attempts 
were  vain.  At  length,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Will.  III.,  the  Act  was  passed  which 
was  known  as  the  Treating  Act :  and  it 
was  upon  that  Act  that  the  present  system 
of  Parliamentary  constituency  was  found- 
ed. The  next  Act  of  importance  was  the 
2nd  Geo.  II.,  which  was  so  well  known  as 
the  Bribery  Act.  By  that  Act  the  bribery 
oath  was  provided,  which  might  be  put  to 
electors  before  they  were  permitted  to  give 
their  votes.  But  the  principal  provision 
of  that  Act  was  the  5001.  penalty  con- 
nected with  deprivation  of  seat,  and  of 
privilege  to  be  re-elected,  imposed  upon 
those  who  should  b^  convicted  of  bribery 
in  a  court  of  law.  But  the  Act  had  be- 
come virtually  a  dead  letter.  He  had  in- 
tended to  have  moved  for  a  return  of  all 
the  convictions  obtained,  and  the  prosecu- 
tions instituted  under  that  Act.  But  upon 
consideration,  and  after  inquiry,  he  found 
that  the  prosecutions  were  so  very  few, 
and  the  convictions  still  so  more  rare,  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  move  for  the  re- 
turns, and  it  was  evident  that,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Act  was  a  dead  letter. 
Yet  it  was  to  these  two  Acts,  the  Treating 
Act  and  the  Bribery  Act,  that  they  had 
trusted,  until,  in  1841,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  brought  in 
the  first  of  the  two  Acts  to  which  he  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  had  referred.  In  that  Act, 
the  very  important  power  was  given  to 
Parliamentary  Committees  to  receive  proofs 
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obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  place  in  him  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence.  He  had  had  the 
particulars  of  some  contests  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  general  elec- 
tion of  1847,  placed  at  his  disposal,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  Bill  which  ho 
was  then  moving — but  of  course  under 
certain  conditions — with  the  promise  from 
him,  that  he  would  neither  mention  the 
places  implicated,  nor  disclose  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned.  He,  therefore, 
begged  the  House  to  accept  his  honour- 
able assurance  that  he  would  not  state  any 
facts  which  he  was  not  able  to  prove,  and 
of  which  he  had  not  complete  knowledge. 
Again  asking  them  to  place  confidence  in 
his  statements,  he  should  call  the  first 
borough  to  which  he  should  allude, 
**  Borough  A.**  In  that  borough  there 
were  between  1,000  and  2,000  electors. 

tAn  hon.  Member  here  suggested  "  Ayles- 
ury.**]  It  was  not  the  borough  to  which 
his  hon.  Friend  referred.  He  merely  called 
it  **  A  **  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 
But  he  was  in  a  condition  to  state  that 
nearly  all  the  electors  in  it  were  accessible 
to  bribery.  The  exceptions  consisted  of 
the  banker,  the  clergyman,  some  lawyers, 
and  a  few  respectable  tradesmen.  The 
usual  amount  of  bribe  was  from  4?.  to  51, 
per  head.  He  had  in  his  hand  some  very 
curious  papers,  addressed  to  a  candidate, 
and  signed  by  several  of  the  electors, 
openly  asking  him  what  terms  he  meant 
to  give.  He  had  also  a  form  of  paper  by 
which  the  voter  was  entitled,  after  the 
election,  to  go  to  a  certain  place  and  there 
to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or 
double  the  amount,  according  as  he  had . 
given  a  single  vote,  or  divided  it  between 
the  two  candidates.  He  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  state  that  upwards  of  700  voters 
had  polled  at  the  last  election,  and  13  out 
of  every  14  of  those  so  polled  were  bribed. 
At  that  place,  in  1841,  the  aggregate  ex- 
penses of  the  election  were  7,000^.,  ex- 
pended in  direct  corruption  of  voters.  In 
1847,  the  cost  had  risen  to  8,000^.,  which 
sum  was  spent  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
votes.  And  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
upon  the  subject,  which  had  been  written 
shortly  after  the  election,  stated  that  the 

eflfects  of  an  election  at ,  "  were  most 

demoralising  and  degrading,  and  that  the 
hospital  was  filled  with  men  maimed,  and 
bruised,  and  maddened  with  drink.**  He 
should  mention  another  place,  in  a  borough 
which  he  would  call  **B,**  where  bribery 
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a  small  constitaenoy.  He  would  not,  of 
course,  name  the  exact  number  of  votes, 
but  there  were  between  1,000  and  2,000. 
He  had  in  that  case  information  from  both 
sides,  under  the  condition  of  suppressing 
names,  to  which  he  had  before  referred. 
In  the  election  of  1847,  between  1,000 
and  2,000  voters  of  that  place  polled;  and 
out  of  every  28  men  who  had  voted  on 
botL  sides,  17  received  money  for  their 
votes.  The  rate  of  bribe  was  much  higher 
in  that  place  than  in  the  other  he  had 
mentioned.  The  sums  given  ranged  at 
10^.,  122.,  and  15^,  as  the  usual  price  per 
head  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  election. 
But  later  in  the  day,  the  prices  rose  to 
50/. ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  day,  one 
or  two  voters  received  100^  for  their  votes. 
And  to  show  the  contaminating  and  de- 
moralising influence  of  this  system  of  cor- 
ruption, where  it  obtained  so  extensively, 
he  was  sorry  to  add,  that  in  this  case 
master  tradesmen  and  professional  gentle- 
men were  not  above  taking  prices  for  their 
votes.  In  the  aggregate  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  13,0002.  was  spent  at  that  place  in 
the  direct  purchase  of  votes.  He  had 
bound  himself  to  the  House  that  he  would 
not  give  any  details  to  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  could  not  pledge  his  own  vera- 
city. He  should,  therefore,  be  careful  of 
mentioning  some  other  places  of  which  he 
had  not  received  such  perfect  proofs.  He 
had,  however,  received  information,  which, 
although  it  did  not  enable  him  to  go  into 
details,  was  yet  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
same  system  of  gross  notorious  bribery 
prevailed  in  them  ;  and  he  asked  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  this  state  of 
things  to  be  suffered  to  go  on?  Was 
that  vile  system  of  bribery  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked  and  uncontrol- 
led ?  In  not  one  of  those  cases  which 
he  had  detailed  to  the  House,  had  a  peti- 
tion been  presented,  or  the  matter  brought 
before  the  House.  How  could  it?  The 
losing  candidate  dare  not ;  he  would  be 
himself  involved  in  the  punishment  he 
sought  to  draw  upon  others.  The  electors 
could  not  petition,  because  they  had  a 
common  interest  in  screening  the  common 
corruption;  and  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
tbat  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system, 
they  should  adopt  another  plan  than  that 
of  petitions,  which  they  would  not  in  such 
cases  obtain.  He  confessed,  he  thought 
the  policy  which  the  House  had  pursued 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  of  punishing  cor- 
ruption by  wholesale  disfranchisement,  had 


tended  very  much  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  obtaining  petitions  in  such  cases.  He 
spoke  upon  this  subject  with  very  great 
deference  to  those  experienced  statesmen 
who  had  sanctioned  that  system.  But  it 
was  his  opinion  that  to  punish  extensive 
bribery  by  wholesale  disfranchisement,  was 
an  unjust  and  unwise  course,  because  the 
tendency  of  the  present  day  was  to  extend 
popular  rights,  and  such  a  course  was  an 
mfringement  upon  them.  But  he  thought, 
besides,  the  wholesale  disfranchisement 
was  an  unjust  punishment,  because  it  pun- 
ished the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  It 
punished  posterity  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  were  now  alive;  and  it  was  justified 
only  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  hold- 
ing out  warning  to  others.  .  But  had  such 
a  warning  ever  been  effectual  ?  He  believed 
it  never  had.  If  the  hand  of  the  rich  man 
were  held  out  with  a  bride  in  it,  the  poor 
man  saw  only  the  gold  within  his  reach,  and 
he  never  thought — how  could  he  think— H>f 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  some  other 
place  in  an  adjoining  county  which  had 
been  disfranchised  for  corrupt  practices? 
Let  them  look,  for  example,  at  the  case  of 
the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  which  had 
been  brought  forward  last  year.  He  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  was  unable  at  the  time  to 
attend  the  House.  Had  he  been  able,  he 
would  have  opposed,  although  he  had  stood 
alone,  the  disfranchisement  of  1,000  men, 
because  sixteen  had  been  proved  to  have 
taken  bribes.  But  it  was  alleged  in  that 
instance,  that  although  sixteen  cases  only 
had  been  proved,  the  corruption  was  proved 
to  have  been  extensive.  He  begged  to 
remind  them  that  Great  Yarmouth  was  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  they  had  pre- 
viously disfranchised  the  borough  of  Sud- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  very 
adjoining  county,  which  should  have  been 
a  warning  to  Great  Yarmouth,  if  such 
things  served  as  warnings.  Yet  Sudbury 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  They 
must  not  trust  to  the  remedy  of  disfran- 
chisement, nor  should  they  wait  for  elec- 
tion petitions,  if  they  wished  to  convince 
the  country  that  they  were  in  earnest  about 
stopping  these  practices.  And  further, 
instead  of  aiming,  as  all  their  legislation 
had  hitherto  done,  at  the  poor  voter,  they 
should  aim  at  the  more  guilty  party  by 
whom  the  voter  was  corrupted;  He  asked, 
would  any  man  tell  him  that,  in  such  cases 
as  he  had  mentioned,  the  candidates  were 
innocent  of  the  bribery  committed  ?  He  did 
not  believe  any  man  could  4hink  so.  He 
plainly  told  the  House  that  it  was  not  so. 
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practices— that,  in  fact,  they  could  only 
hope  to  gain  their  end  by  exciting  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates  that  their 
honour  and  character  wero  involved  in  the 
course  which  they  took.     He  put  it,  then, 
to  the  House,  whether,  for  the  protection 
of  candidates  themselvea,  it  was  not  desi- 
rable tliat,  when  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
character  went  down  to  places  where  these 
practices    had   prevailed,    and    where,    in 
realityi    they    had    no   option,   they  were 
compelled  to  fall   iu  with  the  cu-stoms  of 
the   constituency,    or    their    election   was 
hopeless — he  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
it  were  not  desirable  to  put  such  gentlemen 
on  a  new  and  different  footing — to  enable 
them  to  say  to  their  agents,   **  If  you  go 
on  with  theae  corrupt  practices,  you  must 
do  so  at  your  own  peril;   I  have  a  declara- 
tiou  hanging  over  me,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible  for  me  ever  to  reimburse  yon  ?"  He 
thought   it  was  due  to  principle  that  when 
corrupt  practices  were  notoriously  rife,  and 
were  giving    great   public    scandal,    that 
Members,    before  they  took   their   aeats, 
should  declare  tliat  they  were  not  involved 
in  them.     He  should  then  propose  that  it 
be  imperative  on  Members  to  make  this 
declaration   before   they   can    take    their 
seats;  and  also,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  Qualification  Act,  that  it  should  be  m 
the   power   of  two   electors — in  cases  in 
which  bribery  waa   suspected — to  require 
that  the  candidate  should  make  a  similar 
declaration   u|»on    the   hustings;  but  this 
was  a  part  of  the  Bill  that  must  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  closest  examination  in  Com- 
mittee.    The    next   principal    enactment 
which  he  proposed  was,   that  in  cases  in 
which  parties   had  been  repoited   to    the 
House  by  an  Election  Committee  to  have 
been  guilty  cither  of  having  taken  or  given 
bribes,  that  such  parties  should  he  there- 
fore disfranchised   for  life.     Improved  as 
the  constitution  of   Election    Committees 
now  was,   he   was    sure  that   iio    parties 
would  be  so  reported,  unless  a  very  clear 
ease  had  been  made  out  against  them ;  and 
surely  w*hen   such  practices  existed,  thosa  ^ 
who  were  guilty  ought  to  he  held  as  un- 
worthy  of   exercising  the  electoral  func- 
tion.    The  only  remaining  material  enact- 
ment of  the  Bill  which  he  should  propose, 
was  the  total  repeal  of  the  bribery  oath 
now  in  existence*     He  felt   that  in  grap- 
pling with  the  offence  of  hribery,  the  can- 
didate wag  the  proper  person  to  be  attack- 
ed, and  that  therefore  it  would  be  useless 
and  unjust  to  retain  an  oath  which  affected 
only  the  elector.    It  was  manifestly  unfair, 
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he  contended,  towards  men  who  had  heen 
overpowered  hy  temptations  which  they 
could  not  resist,  to  he  asked,  when  the 
time  of  election  came,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  constituency,  hefore  all  their  neigh- 
hours,  either  to  confess  the  offence,  or  to 
perjure  themselves.  He  was  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  say  that  experience  proved  too 
strongly  which  was  the  alternative  pre- 
ferred. He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
hy  entering  into  further  details.  He  knew 
that  some  objections  would  be  made  to  his 
measure;  but  he  entertained  a  confident 
hope  that  these  objections  were  such  as 
might,  by  a  further  consideration  of  the 
subject,  be  completely  removed.  He  might 
he  told,  that  if  he  wished  to  put  a  stop  to 
bribery,  the  real  remedy  would  be  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise — to  enlarge  constituen- 
cies. Now  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had 
no  decided  views  as  to  extending  the  fran- 
chise. He  did  not  bind  himself  to  any 
particular  number  of  constituencies,  or  to 
any  particular  extent  of  franchise.  When 
it  could  he  proved  that  the  franchise  could 
bo  safely  extended,  then  no  one  would  be 
more  glad  than  he' would  to  consent  to 
such  an  extension.  But  before  he  could 
consent  to  such  a  step,  he  should 
like  to  see  the  right  of  voting  more 
valued  than  it  was  now  —  he  should 
like  to  see  constituencies  moro  sensible 
of  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  called  the  dig- 
nity of  exercising  the  electoral  franchise 
as  a  high  public  privilege,  and  not  the 
practice  of  selling  it  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity. These  were  the  views  which  he 
entertained  as  to  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. But  he  would  be  allowed  to  ask 
t:he  House  whether  they  could  consent  to 
^he  enlargement  of  constituencies  as  a 
^eans  of  preventing  bribery?  Experience 
^nd  reason  answered  in  the  negative.  Ex- 
perience could  not  fail  of  pointing  to  the 
cases  of  Nottingham  and  Norwich,  where, 
in  days  not  long  gone  by,  those  large  con- 
stituencies were  the  most  notoriously  cor- 
rupt in  the  count/y.  And  did 'not  reason 
tell  them  that  if  they  were  dealing  either 
with  thousands  or  with  hundreds — that  if 
parties  were  nicely  balanced,  there  would 
still  be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate  to  buy,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
voter  to  sell,  when  a  limited  number  would 
suffice  to  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the 
other.  No  doubt  he  might  be  told  that 
the  severity  of  the  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion had  put  a  stop  to  bribery.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, the  Committees  of  last  Session  did 


by  no  means  shrink  from  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  he 
thought  that  they  were  too  severe;  but  he* 
did  not  think  that  their  severity  would  stop 
bribery.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
tbat  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  presentation  of  petitions.  There 
was  but  one  subject  more  which  he  wished 
to  touch  on.  It  had  heen  said  that  there 
was  a  grave  deficiency  in  his  Bill,  inasmuch 
as  it  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  the 
offence  of  treating.  Now,  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  make  some  allowance  for 
a  natural  desire  to  deal  with  only  one  very 
difficult  subject  at  a  time.  But  he  had 
suggested  to  some  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  had  spoken  on  the  matter,  that  in  the 
Select  Committee  the  subject  might  he 
fairly  raised;  and  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  Committee,  it  would  be  wise  to  include 
treating  in  the  measure,  he  would  then  have 
no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
upon  the  subject.  Certainly  he  did  think 
that  some  regulation  regarding  treating 
would  be  highly  desirable.  He  had  now 
only  to  express  his  hope  that  the  House 
would  pause  before  rejecting  the  Bill  in  its 
present  state.  But  whatever  the  decision 
of  the  House  might  be,  there  would  re- 
main to  him  the  satisfaction  that  he  had 
made  a  single-minded  attempt  to  check 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  great  and  a  grow- 
ing evil — an  evil  which  was  sapping  the 
foundations  of  a  representative  system 
which  had  long  been  the  boast  of  England, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  They 
were  proud  of  the  purity  of  their  public 
men.  But  if  they  valued  the  purity  of 
their  public  men,  they  ought  to  be  most 
jealous  of  the  purity  of  constituent  bodies; 
for  if  the  latter  were  allowed  to  be  corrupt, 
the  example  would  become  contagious. 
He  had  now  to  ask  the  House  to  give  the 
Bill  a  second  reading.  It  did  not  pretend 
to  be  a  measure  for  the  prevention  of  all 
bribery,  but  it  would  certainly  tend  to 
check  anything  like  a  system  of  gross  and 
wholesale  corruption,  while  he  thought  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  give  a  fair  trial 
to  what  was  a  fair  experiment,  or  at  least 
to  offer  some  homage  to  the  principle  of 

Surity  of  election.     He  moved  that  the 
»ill  be  read  a  second  time. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  he   now  read  a  second 
time." 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  stated  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  press  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  as  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  had  just  sat  down  bad  announced 
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the  House  had  seen  tho  infonnation  which 
tho  hon.  Baronet  saiti  he  had  read.     Be- 
sides, there  was  a  Bill  cnming  from  another 
place,  and  he  should  Hke  to  know,  before 
they  disposed  of  this  one.  what  that  Bill 
would  be.     A  Bill  was  also  introduced  last 
Bession  into  the  House  upon  the  subject, 
to  which  great  attention    was  paid,   and 
which  incurred  a  great  amount  of  expense 
— a  wasto  of  tii!ie,  printiug,  and  paper, 
and  yet  it  all  ended  in  smoko.     And  then 
tho  noble  Lord  followed  it  up  with  another 
Bilit  which  he  managed    to  get  through 
the  House;  but  when  it  got  up  to  another 
place  J  the  other  place  wanted  to  shut  np 
themselves,  and  they  kicked  out  the  Btll» 
But  now  it  seemed  another  Bill  waa  rising 
in  the  other  place  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Bin  they  had  knocked  on  the  head  last 
Session.     Kow,  he  would  not  say  anything 
against  the   other  place,   but  he    always 
understood  that  that  House  looked  with 
eyes  of  jealousy  upon  tho  intermeddling  of 
the  other  place;    but  bo  that  as  it  might, 
be,  for  one,  did  not  like  this  interference 
of   the  other  place.      Why  did  they  not 
mind  their  own  business  ?     But  it  might 
be  possible  that  there  was  not  too  much 
purity  in  the  other  place,  although  it  con- 
tained a  mitre.     What  had  bishops  and 
priests   to  do  with  this  question?     What 
had  Christian   members  of  the  Church  to 
do  with  it.     Why,  nothing  at  all  :  and  he 
hoped   they  would   (though  he  hardly  ex- 
pected it)   abstain  from   voting  on  the  re- 
suscitated Bill.     If  this  Bdl  were  passed, 
it  would  destroy  that  good  feehng  which 
had  so    long  existed   between  the  higher 
anil    the  lower   classes;  and  it    was   well 
known   what    care    the   wealthier   classes 
bestowed  upon  their  humble  dependants. 
If,  however,  there  was  to  be  a  searching 
inquiry  into  all  their  nets — if  secret  machi- 
nations were  to  exist,   no   man  would  bo 
safe.     Bribery  and  corruption  had  existed, 
and,  doubtless,  would  exist.     H©  hoped,  at 
least,  however,   that   he  had  uevcr  been 
guilty    of  such    acts;    he  was,  therefore, 
altogether  free  from    the   charge;  but  if 
eight   or  nine  Bills  bad  been  introduced 
since  1841,  for  tlio  purpose  of  altering  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  yet  had  proved 
inoperative  for    that   purpose,    he    should 
like    to   know  what   chance   the   present 
mcasine  stood  of  success.     He  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  rejected,  because  he  believed 
that  every  man  ought  to  do  what  he  Uked 
with  hia  own.     At  least  allowing  a  man 
that  pennisBion  was  but  cairying  out  the 
luuch-vauutcd  principle  of  free  trade;  but 
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lie  supposed  a  free-trader  (a  hair  of  whose 
head  he  would  not  hurt)  could  not  brihe; 
it  was  quit^  impossible;  he  was  too  pure  a 
being  to  do  so.  He  believed  the  Bill 
to  be  absurd,  to  be  full  of  equivocations, 
and  that  it  would  prevent  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  men  from  coming  to  the 
House  and  conscientiously  taking  the  usual 
oaths.  Nevertheless,  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  consented  to  have  the  matter  referred 
to  a  Committee  upstairs,  he  should  not 
oppose  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage,  not 
wishing  to  thwart  fair  investigation.  He 
trusted,  however,  when  it  came  down  again, 
if  it  came  down  at  all,  that  it  would  so  in 
a  far  different  shape,  and  inculcate  very 
different  principles  to  that  of  the  principle 
of  obtaining  evidence,  by  inquiring  secretly 
of  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Tomkins,  disap- 
pointed voters  perhaps :  he  would  strongly 
oppose  it.  The  parties  who  furnished 
evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  were  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  who  came  secretly  to 
steal  your  character,  and  to  put  your 
silver  spoons  in  his  pocket. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  said,  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  former  attempts  had  been  made, 
without  avail,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had' just  resumed  his  seat, 
to  suppress  the  corrupt  practices  which 
had  been  so  long  carried  on  at  elections. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  present  at- 
tempt of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  though  he 
(Sir  J.  Hanmer)  was  not  able  to  give  his 
support  to  all  its  provisions,  would  have  a 
different  result;  and  he  was  relieved  from 
the  difficulty  under  which  the  objections  he 
entertained  to  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood, 
placed  him  by  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee  up- 
stairs; and  he  trusted,  through  the  search- 
ing investigation  and  practical  suggestions 
of  that  body,  that  the  House  would  be 
enabled  to  pass  a  measure  to  put  an  end 
to  those  evils  which  threatened,  unless  at 
once  checked  or  restrained,  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  Parliament  itself.  It  was 
true  that,  heretofore,  the  attempts  of  offi- 
cial and  of  unofficial  Members  to  stop  the 
evil  had  proved  abortive  ;  but  unless  a 
remedy  was  devised  without  delay  the  day 
of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  After  all  the 
evidence  before  Committees — all  the  know- 
ledge that  must  be  possessed  personally 
by  the  whole  House — why  was  it  that  the 
question  should  be  so  unwillingly  enter- 
tained, as  if  Gentlemen  could  doubt  that 
they  had  a  great  evil,  urgently  pressing  on 
their  consideration  ?    He  could  find,  as  he 


had  said,  many  objections  to  the  Bill»  but 
he  preferred  to  make  them  in  Committee, 
where  they  might  be  separately  dealt  with, 
rather  than  impede  its  progress  at  pre- 
sent.    As  the  Committee  was  to  take  into 
its  consideration  the  subject  of  treating, 
that  would  be  another  reason  for  which  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  should  have  his 
support.      The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  had  said  that  if  the  Bill 
were  passed  no  one  would  be  safe.  •  Had 
he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  been  in  his  place,  he 
should  have  asked  him  if    any  one  was 
safe  at  the  present   moment?     No  one 
would  be  safe  until  the  law  with  respect  to 
bribery  and  treating,   and  their  punish- 
ment, was  placed  on  an  intelligible  footing. 
The  difference  between  treating  and  bribe- 
ry was  by  no  means  clearly  defined,  and  a 
variety  of  opinions  existed  on  the  subject. 
He  need  not  go  any  further  back  than 
last  Session  to  find  instances  of  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     No  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent judgments  were  given  last  Session 
on  the  subject  of  treating.     Mr.  Hodgson, 
who  had  been  elected  for  Carlisle,  was  un- 
seated because  treating  had  been  carried 
on  by  his  agents,  but  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent.    It  was  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  contest  the  seat  again;  he  did 
so,  and  was  elected,  and  no  doubt  sat  in 
that  House  with  great  advantage  to  the 
city.      The   other  decisions  were  North 
Cheshire  and  Horsham.     The  two  Gentle- 
men who  were  petitioned  against  declared 
that  they  made  repeated  declarations  to 
their  agents  and  friends  against  treating, 
and  would  not  be  responsible  for  treating 
in  any  manner.     It  having  been  alleged 
before  the  Committee  that  great  treating 
had,  nevertheless,  taken  place  at  the  North 
Cheshire  election,  the  Committee  decided 
that  as  Mr.  C.  Leigh  could  not  be  sued  at 
law  for  the  expenses  of  treating,  the  of- 
fence had  not  been  proved,  and  he  was 
therefore  allowed  to  retain  his  seat.     But 
in  the  case  of  Horsham,  where  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald  was  placed  in  the  same  situation, 
he  having  protested  against  treating,  and 
having  declared  he  would  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  it,  he  had  been  declared  guilty  of 
treating,  and  had  been  removed  from  his 
seat.     Now,  here  were  three  decisions  op- 
posed to  each  other,  showing  the  neces- 
sity for  a  clear  settlement  of  the  law. 
There  was  another,  though  an  incidental^ 
question  which  arose  in  the  Horsham  Com- 
mittee.    They  not  only  decided  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  the  majority  of  votesy 
should  bo  deprired  of  his  seat,  and  iraa  in** 
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there  might  he  periods  when  party  spirit 
ran  high,  in  which  it  would  he  dangerous 
to  have  such  an  enactment  afe  thi;?.     Let 
the  House  consider  how  such  a  regulation 
would  have  acted  in  former  years.     Tbero 
had  beeu  times  when  the  exclusion  of  great 
party  leaders  from  Parliament  would  have 
been   considered  an   object  of  paramount 
importance.     How  would  such  a  rule  have 
acted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox, 
or   any  other   eminent  men  upon  whoso 
talents  and  exertions  their  party  depended  ? 
Such  a  rule  would   have  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  any  five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — or  three  Members  even»  as  con- 
stituting the  majority — to  declare,  upon 
doubtful  evidence,  and  in  a  period  of  party 
excitement,  tLat  the  head  of  their  political 
opponents  —  the  very  man  on  whom  their 
opponents  depended  for  their  ]»oiitical  ex- 
istence^ should  be  incapacitated  from  ever 
again    sitting    in    Parliament.       Let    the 
House  just   reflect  upon    the    temptation 
wliich  such  a  rule  would  hold  out  to  an 
indulgence  in  party  spirit.    Such  a  tempta- 
tion might  not  be  offered  at  the  present 
moment,  but  would  be,  in  periods  of  party 
excitement,  such  as,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  expected  to  recur.     There  was  another 
clause  in  the  Bill  to  which  he  entertained 
an  objection  on  nearly  similar,  though  not 
on  equal,  grounds.     The  6lh  Clause  pro- 
vided tiiat  persons  declared  by  Election 
Committees  to  he  guilty  of  personally  giv- 
ing or  receiving  bribes,  should  ft^i-feit  their 
right  of  voting.      He  admitted  that  there 
was  much    advantage    in  such   a    clause. 
TliuSt   for   example,    the    Committee    of 
which    be    had     been    a    Member,     and 
which   sat  last   Session,   on    the    Lancas- 
ter election,  had  declared  the  election  to 
be  void,  on  the  ground  tliat  several  voters 
had  received  bribes;   and  the   Committee 
were  in  the  painful  position,  that  the  writ 
had  to  issue   and   the  election  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  very  persons  whom  the  Com- 
uiittec  had  to  report  to  the  House  as  liav- 
iog    been   guilty  of  bribery.      But    here, 
again,  as  in  the  former  case,   there  was 
danger  of   party  spirit  iiitervening.     Ad- 
mitting that  there  was  much  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  change,  be  thought 
the    new    rule    would   bo   liable    to   abuse 
whenever   parties    in    that    House   should 
be  nicely  balanced;  and  when,  under  the 
influence  of  party  feeliug,  a  vote   or  two 
struck   oti"  the    register  in  any  particular 
horough,    might   turn    the    scale   at    the 
next     election    for    that    borough.      Ho 
thought  this  diBiculty  might  be  obviated 
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bj  such  an  alteration  in  the  clause  as 
would  require  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Committee  that  electors  had  been 
guilty  of  receiving  a  bribe.  As  Election 
Committees  were  at  present  composed, 
containing  as  thej  did  a  fusion  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  House,  he  thought  that  his  sug- 
gestion would  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
prejudiced  decision.  That  decision  would 
then  either  be  not  unanimous,  and  in  that 
case  of  no  effect;  or  else  it  would  be  unani- 
mous, and  in  that  case  above  all  suspicion 
of  partiality  or  injustice.  It  might  also  be 
doubted  whether  the  disfranchisement  of 
those  guilty  electors  should  be  perpetual, 
or  should  be  Umited  to  the  next  ensuing 
election.  He  threw  out  these  hints  for 
the  consideration  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
and  of  the  House.  As  to  the  general 
subject  of  declarations  by  Members,  he 
should  prefer  to  reserve  his  opinion  un- 
til after  the  Committee  had  sat  and  re- 
ported to  the  House.  He  saw  advantages 
in  the  present  proposal ;  but  he  also  saw 
considerable  objections.  He  should  be 
glad  if  the  difBcuities  at  which  he  had 
glanced  would  be  removed  by  the  Com- 
mittee; and  he  now  gave  his  cordial  assent 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  should  sup- 
port this  Bill,  as  its  object  was  to  suppress 
bribery  at  elections.  Ever  since  he  had 
sat  in  that  House  he  had  supported  mea- 
sures having  the  same  object;  but  he  felt 
bound  to  admit  that  those  measures  had 
not  been  attended  with  much  success.  He 
should  give  the  present  Bill  a  most  care- 
ful consideration;  but  he  must  express  his 
fears  that  it  would  prove,  like  those  which 
iiad  pi*eceded  it,  inefficacious  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  evils  complained  of.  But 
Che  Bill  might  be  so  far  amended  in  Com- 
mittee, that  though  it  would  not  be  useful 
^ow,  it  might  be  made  useful  then.  He 
f^ould  not  now  go  into  its  details,  because 
the  proper  time  for  discussing  them  would 
be  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee; but  there  were  one  or  two  points, 
bearing  upon  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
that  he  could  not  now  altogether  omit 
QOticing.  With  regard  to  the  declaration 
to  be  made  by  every  Member  before  tak- 
ing his  seat,  as  proposed  in  the  first 
clause,  he  must  say,  it  seemed  to  him 
very  like  a  net  or  a  trap,  to  catch  the  more 
scrupulous  and  tenderly  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  but  which  would  offer 
DO  barrier  to  hon.  Members  who  were  less 
delicate  and  more  lax  in  their  feelmgs  as 
to  matters  of  conscience.  He  was  afraid 
VOL.CII.    {SSJ}  I 


the  declaration  would  dwindle  down  ipto  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  construction  ;    and 
that  many  would  not  hesitate  to  swallow 
the  declaration,  while  the  more  sensitive 
and  more  honourable  would   shrink  from 
taking  it.      Here  they  were  called  upon 
to  declare  that  they  had  not,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  offered  any  reward  to  induce, 
or  endeavour  to  induce,  any  person  to  vote 
for  them,  or  against  any  other  man,  or  to 
abstain  from  voting  altogether.     Now,  he 
had  his  doubts  whether  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  that  House  could  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,    and  subscribe   to   all 
this.    Many  might  swallow  it,  and  perhaps 
they  had  never  offered  any  reward.     But 
there  was  one  class  of  rewards  to  which  he 
would  refer.     How  many  of  those  around 
him  could  undertake  to  say,  that  they  had 
never  asked  at  the   Treasury   Office  for 
place  or  favour  ?  They  might  be  asked  by 
one  of  their  constituents  who  supported 
them  to  find  a  place  for  his  son  or  his 
nephew,  and  they  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment accordingly  in  behalf  of  the  man  who 
had  given  them  a  generous  and  confiding 
support  at  the  election.     It  was  a  mixed 
motive  in  such  a  case  that  induced  hon. 
Members  to  apply  for  situations  under  the 
Government;  and  he  must  be  a  very  strong- 
minded  man  indeed  if  he  did  not  do  it  in 
order  to  oblige  a  supporter,  and  secure  his 
continued  support.     Perhaps  it  would  be 
said  that  they  made  the  application  out  of 
pure  motives  of  kindness,  for  situations, 
for  instance,  in  the  Excise  or  Customs; 
but  he  would  put  the  matter  to  them  in  this 
way  :  Did  they  apply  with  equal  feelings 
of  alacrity  and  energy  whether  it  was  a 
supporter  or'  an  opponent  who  came   to 
court  their  influence  ?  If  they  were  equally 
impartial  in  this  respect,  then  he  would 
ask,  did  they  not  act  from  their  hopes  of 
turning  the  voter  who  opposed  them  into  a 
friend  and  supporter  ?    Now,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  avowing  that  he  had  himself 
applied  for  these  places;  and  therefore  he 
felt  himself  involved  in  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  this  declaration.     He  had  cer- 
tainly never  tried  for   very  high  game, 
where  hundreds  or  thousands  a  year  were 
to  be  obtained;  but  he  had  applied  for 
places  for  postmen  at  128,  a  week,  and  he 
had  very   seldom   got  more.      This  was 
really  a  very  serious  matter,  because  many 
might  shrink  to  take  this  declaration.    He 
would  not  quarrel  with  those  who  should 
take  it — some  might  do  it  very  conscien- 
tiously, but  many  others  could  not.     But 
the  Bill  would  altogether  be  inoperative, 
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upon  this  subject,  and  the  pains  he  had 
taken  in  preparing  a  measure  which    he 
believed  would  ho  effectual  in  preventing 
an  evil,  which  he  (Sir  Or  Orey)  agreed 
with  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  Acts  al- 
ready passed  for  the  prevention  of  corrup- 
tion and  bribery  at   elections,    still   con- 
tinued to  exist  to  a  great  eitent  in  some 
constituencies.     And  though  it  might  be 
the  general  wish  of  the  House  not  to  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  or 
refuse  the  Select  Committee  upon  it,  yet 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  must  be  allowed  to  men* 
tiou  the  difficulties  that  occurred   to  his 
mind   in  connexion  with  the  adoption  of 
that  course.     As  he  imderstood  the  second 
reading  of  ft  Bill,  he  believed  that  by  as- 
senting to  it  the  Houae  would  be  agreeing 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  sending  it  to  a  Select  Committee 
was  to  ensure  a  more  minute  considera* 
tiou  as  to   its  details,   by  hon.  Members 
appointed   for    the    purpose,    who,    after 
giving  it  that  careful  consideration  which 
they  were   able  to   bestow  upon  it  iu  a 
Conmiittee  upstairs,  should  report  to  the 
House  the  alterations  they  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient  should  ho  made  in  the  details,  hut 
keeping   strictly  to   the  principle    of  the 
measure.     But  he   must   protest   against 
the  doctrine  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Aghonby),  who 
held  that  it  was  a  sufficient   ground  for 
supporting    the    second   reading,    that   he 
agreed  in  the  title  of  the  measure,  though 
he  dissented  altogether  from  its  principle 
and  details*      That   hon*   Gentleman  had 
said,  tliat  differing  as  he  did  from  every 
clause,  from  the   principles  and  from  the 
details  of  this  Bill,  still,  if  he  found  a  Bill 
upon  the  table  of  this  House,  purporting 
to   have  for  its   object  the   prevention  of 
bribery  and   corruption    at    elections,  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  its 
second  reading,  or  for  Its  reference  to  a 
Select  Committee*     Why,  he  would  ask 
the  hon*   Gentleman,  whether,  if  it  was 
proposed  to  transport  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment or  voters  at  elections  who  were  guilty 
of  bribery,  he  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  brought  in  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  in  the  title  to  he  the  object 
of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  ?     His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fhnt  {Sir  J. 
Hanmer)  said  that  he  objected  to  the  Bill, 
and  would  not  vote  for  the  second  reading 
if  it  were  not  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a 
Select    Committee ;    but   what    his   hon* 
Friend  wanted  was  not  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  but  a  Committer  to  in^tiirc 
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thd  wbole  anbjeet  of  bribeiy  and 
fig  ftt  elections,  and  the  decisions  of 
ommittees  on  that  subject ;  in  short, 
an  inqtiiry  as  would  destroy  all 
;6  of  any  !Bill  being  passed  on  the 
ct  dnring  the  present  Session.  He 
Qi  Grey)  had  noi  noticed^  from  any 
ton.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  upon 
Motion,  any  approbation  elpressed 
single  clanse  of  it  as  it  now  stood, 
noble  Lord  (Yisconnt  Mahon)  had 
ted  rery  mnch  to  one  clanse,  and 
expressed  no  approbation  of  any  of 
tber  clauses.  He  said  he  thought  a 
Dtittee  irpstairs  should  consider,  not 
should  be  the  terms  of  the  dedara- 
ihat  hott.  Membtrs  should  be  required 
ibscribe  before  taking  their  seats, 
1  would  be  a  perfectly  Parliamentary 
t,  but  the  noble  Viscount  seemed  to 
that  the  Committee  ought  to  deter- 
wheiher  any  declaration  should  be 
red  at  all.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not 
this theproper  duty  of  the  Commit- 
but  the  Mouse  shomd  now  determine 
tier,  on  the  one  hand,  they  ought  to  re- 
the  existing  bribery  oath  on  the  alle- 
D  that  it  had  been  foimd  ineffectual ; 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
able  to  impose  upon  Members,  pre- 
to  taking  their  seats,  the  neces- 
)f  taking  an  oath  or  making  a  de- 
tion,  couched  in  analogous  terms  to 
)ath  applied  to  electors,  and  which, 
perience  preyed,  tended  mote  to  pro- 
perjury  and  deceit,  than  to  preyent 
ry  0*  corruption.  The  hon.  Ba- 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  stated  the 
ral  principles  of  the  Bill  yery  fairly, 
laid  there  were  three  main  points — 
the  declaration  to  be  imposed  upon 
dates,  if  required,  in  the  manner 
adopted  with  respect  to  qualifica- 
and  the  declaration  which  was  to 
squired  to  be  made  at  the  table  by 
^  Member  before  he  took  his  seat 
e  House ;  second,  the  disqualification 
3yer  from  sitting  in  Parliament  of 
Member,  on  conyiction  of  bribery 
)rruption  before  a  court  of  law,  or 
be  report  of  a  Committee  of  this 
le  upon  an  election  petition,  declaring 
to  haye  been  guilty  of  these  acts;  and 
bird,  the  repeal  of  the  existing  bribery 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  he 
G.  Grey)  had  heard  nothing  to  show 
it  was  expedient  to  impose  a  dedant- 
of  this  kind.  He  belieyed  it  would 
)  ineffectual  against  bribery,  although 
ght  proye  effectual  to  this  extenii  tlwt 


it  might  deter  some  of  those  who  had  not 
been  guilty  of  bribery  or  any  moral  of- 
fence ill  obtaining  their  election,  but  who 
mighty  at  the  same  thne,  haye  counte- 
nanced acts  which  they  might  feel  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  might  hold  to  be 
bribery — ^it  might  deter  such  froili  taking 
their  places  in  this  House,  and  thereby 
exclnde  the  most  honest  and  most  efficient 
Members  from  seats  in  Parliament;  whilst 
he  belieyed  many  Members,  who  would 
take  a  different  yiew  of  the  subject,  might 
take  the  oath — he  did  not  say  dishonestly 
-^they  might  noi  examine  the  subject 
minutely  themselyes,  but  might  ask  the 
opinion  of  counsel  whether  ^y  could 
make  the  declaration  or  not.  In  such  cases 
he  did  not  think  this  declaration  would 
preyent  bribery  or  corruption  whateyer 
Other  result  it  might  lead  to.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  deprecated,  and  fairly  so, 
criticism  upon  the  wording  of  this  declara- 
tion. He  had  said^  if  the  House  consented 
to  the  second  reading,  he  was  willing  to 
amend  it  in  Committee.  He  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  thought  it,  therefore,  unnecessai^y 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  it,  further  than 
to  say  that  serious  objections  might  be 
taken  to  the  terms  of  the  declaration,  eyen 
if  the  hott.  Baronet's  principle  were  ac- 
ceded to.  He  (Sir  6.  Grey)  was  not 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  imposition  of 
such  an  oath  or  declaration,  because  he 
belieyed,  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  it 
would  be  ineffectual  in  tnany  cases,  and 
prejudicial  in  others;  and,  therefore,  to 
this  part  of  the  Bill  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assent.  Then  came  the  second  clanse : 
and  he  must  say  he  entirely  concurred  in 
the  objection  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Mahon)  to  the  proyision  that  appear- 
ed to  him  monstrous  and  pregnant  wHh 
danger — namely,  that  should  a  Member 
be  conyicted  of  bribery  before  a  cotfrt  of 
law,  or  be,  by  the  report  of  a  Committee 
of  that  House,  declared  to  be  guilty  of 
bribery,  by  himself  or  his  agents,  with  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  he  should  for  oyer 
be  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 
The  hon.  Baronet  wished,  howeyer,  to 
modify  that  clause;  but  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
did  not  know  what  modification  he  pro^ 
posed;  and  he  must  say,  with  eyery  re- 
spect for  the  fairness  and  impartiality  that 
had  marked  the  decisions  of  the  Blection 
Committees  of  that  House,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
enact,  that  three  Members,  constituting 
the  majority  of  a  Committee  of  fiye — ^who 
might  be  unlearned  and  unskilled  in  legal 
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le  fittest  persons  to  de- 
ions  of  Itiw — ^should  be 
ever  from  sitting  in 
Iioweirer  valuable  his 
to   the   countrv,    anil 
constituents  might 
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for  their  good  conduct  and  sobriety,  WaS 
the  hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  the  ancient 
freemen  of  England  set  just  as  high  a 
value  upon  their  privilege  of  freedom  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  attached  to  his  own 
scat  in  that  House  ?  Apart  from  political 
considerations,  which  in  his  view  were  ad- 
verse to  any  such  scheme  of  disfranehise- 
mentj  as  tending  to  reduce  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  country  to  a  uniform  standard^ 
he  would  upon  the  principle  of  justice  give  \ 
the  raost  determined  opposition  to  such 
a  measure.  With  reference  to  the  Bill 
now  before  them,  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  except 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  be  fully  considered,  and  a  per- 
fectly new  Bill  brought  in.  As  it  now 
St 00 dp  it  proposed  to  introduce  an  entirely 
new  principle  into  the  Enghsh  law,  for  it 
called  upon  a  man  to  say  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  bcforelie  had  been  con- 
victed. The  House  had  fallen  into  a  very 
great  mistake  at  present  upon  this  subject. 
It  was  true  they  had  heard  last  Session  of 
a  great  many  reports  of  Committees  con- 
victing Members  and  horoughs  of  bribery 
and  corruption;  but  this  did  not  arise  from 
any  increased  corruption  existing  in  the 
country;  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  deny- 
ing that  our  constituencies  had  lately  grown 
in  any  degree  worse  in  this  respect  than 
they  had  been  in  former  years;  and  he 
believed  the  House  of  Commons  had  never 
been  more  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption 
than  it  was  at  the  present  time*  He  would 
tell  them  why  it  was,  then,  that  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  late  about  coiTupt  prac- 
tices at  elections.  The  reason  was,  that 
il  be  most  liappy  \  by   the    Act   passed   in   tJw   last   Parlia- 
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ment,  they  had  rendered  acts,  acts  ofi 
bi'ibery  that  never  would  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  never  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered, as  constituting  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion. Anybody  at  all  acquainted  with  popu- 
lar constituencies  knew  perfectly  well  that 
when  a  candidate  called  to  see  one  of  his 
voters,  he  was  often  asked  to  partake  of 
some  refreshment,  or  drink  the  voter's  and 
his  family's  health.  And  yet  if  the  can- 
didate dared  some  time  afterwards  merely 
to  return  this  simple  act  of  hospitality, 
he  was  told  by  the  Act  of  the  last  Parlia- 
meut,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  bribery  or  cori:upt  treating.  Then, 
again,  why  should  they  refuse  to  allow- 
some  small  compensation  to  humble  work* 
ing  men  who  could  not  afford  to  lose  a 
day's  work,  as  they  were  often  obliged  to 
do,  to  go   to  vote  at  the   election  ?     Let 
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them  laj  down  a  small  snm  to  be  fixed  as 
the  rate  of  compensation  in  such  cases; 
and  then  they  might  be  as  strict  as  they 
liked  in  all  cases  where  the  payment  ex- 
ceeded the  limited  amount.  By  this  means 
they  would  put  a  more  effectual  check  upon 
corrupt  practices  than  they  could  establish 
by  any  other  expedient.  The  reports  of 
the  Committees  often  declared  that  the 
agents  of  the  candidate  were  guilty  of 
bribery,  and  yet  this  House  never  directed 
any  of  its  proceedings  against  the  guilty 
agents.  If  the  evil  of  corruption  were  a 
widely  spread  one,  why,  then,  let  it  by  all 
means  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  if  possi- 
ble; but  why  should  the  agents,  who  were 
often  the  only  parties  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, be  always  permitted  to  escape  in 
this  way?  Either  the  acts  done  by  the 
agents  amounted  to  an  offence  against  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  or  they  did  not;  if 
they  amounted  to  a  breach  of  privilege, 
let  the  agents  be  punished;  if  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  done  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  they  did  not 
amount  to  a  breach  of  privilege,  let  a  law 
be  passed  to  make  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  agents  a  breach  of  privilege. 
His  feeling  was  so  strong  against  the 
declaration  and  disqualification  clauses — 
and  he  was  so  certain  that  the  measure 
would  proye  abortive — that  he  should  giye 
his  strongest  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Upon  all  the  grounds  he  had  stated,  if  the 
.right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
^r  the  Home  Department  divided  against 
^e  Bill,  he  should  support  him;  if  he  did 
^  ot,  he  certainly  would  feel  bound  himself 
0  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  COCKBURN  said,  it  seemed  to 
lim  that  the  Bill  contained  so  many  desir- 
ble  provisions,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  a 
econd  time  and  sent  to  a  Select  Commit- 
ee  upstairs.  He  would  not  state  broadly 
hat  all  its  enactments  were  deserving  of 
he  immediate  adoption  of  the  House;  but 
le  certainly  thought  that  the  declaration 
)roposed  to  be  taken  by  Members  immedi- 
itely  after  being  elected,  was  calculated  to 
lave  a  most  beneficial  effect.  He  assumed 
'or  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument, 
hat  bribery  existed  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
is  this,  at  all  events,  was  the  general  feei- 
ng of  the  country,  he  hoped  the  House 
^ould  not  suffer  itself  to  be  led  away  by 
my  doubt  of  the  fact  which  hon.  Members 
night  have  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the 
liscussion.  They  aU  recollected  the  re- 
>orts  of  the  various  Election  Committees 
ast  Session.     They  knew  that  Members 


had  been  unseated  on  the  ground  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  and  that  vast  num- 
bers of  petitions  complaining  of  bribery 
and  treating  were  presented  and  withdrawn 
at  a  most  significant  and  important  period 
— namely,  on  the  eve  of  the  Committees 
meeting  to  investigate  the  truth  of  their 
contents.  He  therefore  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  evil  of  bribery  and  corruption — 
whether  it  existed  to  the  degree  which 
some  asserted,  or  to  a  lesser  degree — still 
did  prevail  to  an  extent  that  called  for  the 
interference  of  the  House,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  any  remedies  that  might  be  de- 
vised. This  being  so,  he  would  proceed 
to  consider  the  question  whether  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  was  likely  to  effect  a 
beneficial  alteration;  and  he  would  first 
take  the  declaration  to  be  made  by  the 
Members.  He  believed  that  that  declara- 
tion could  have  no  other  than  a  most  salu- 
tary result;  and,  indeed,  so  strong  were 
his  convictions  on  this  point,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Pakington),  it  had  been  his  own 
firm  determination  to  bring  in  a  Bill  simi- 
lar to  the  present.  Supposing  they  took 
the  most  notorious  case  of  general  corrup- 
tion— for  instance,  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich,  where  in  a  constituency  of  3,000 
voters,  seventeen  out  of  every  twenty-eight 
received  bribes  to  the  amount  of  10^.  a 
man,  could  any  one  believe  for  a  moment, 
that  the  candidate  did  not  find  the  money, 
and  was  not  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
facts?  Then,  would  not  such  a  declara- 
tion as  was  now  proposed  meet  that  case  ? 
Were  any  man's  notions  and  sentiments 
with  regard  to  truth  and  falsehood  so  per- 
verted, that,  after  having  furnished  the 
money  to  bribe  the  voters,  he  would  come 
there  and  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the 
country  make  the  declaration?  He  (Mr. 
Cockburn)  apprehended  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible.  This  additional  ad- 
vantage, too,  would  be  gained,  that  if  any 
man  dared  to  do  so,  and  he  was  afterwards 
detected  and  convicted  of  the  offence,  the 
present  lax  and  conventional  morality  which 
passed  over  such  cases  lightly,  would  be 
superseded,  and  disgrace  and  dishonour 
would  be  visited  on  the  offending  indivi- 
dual. They  would  thus  bring  into  harmo- 
nious action  the  morality  of  society  and  of 
the  law,  and  one  of  the  most  effectual 
checks  against  bribery  would  be  introduced. 
But  then  it  was  said  there  were  cases  in 
which  scrupulous  men  could  not  make  a 
declaration,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
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House  for  all  time  to  come;  and  tbe  ques- 
tion  was,  whether  Parliament  would  enact 
that  provision.  He  believed  himself,  that, 
unless  it  were  adopted,  the  House  woul4 
never  put  down  bribery*  He  was  per* 
euaded  that  tbey  were  now,  for  tbe  iirst 
time,  beginning  to  legislate  at  tbe  right 
end»  Hitherto  they  bad  apphcd  them- 
selves to  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  the 
voters,  and  not  on  the  elected  —  on  tha 
tomptedi  and  not  on  the  tempter.  There 
was  something  very  attractive  and  irrc* 
sistiblo  to  a  poor  voter  in  a  large  money 
consideration.  The  man,  perhaps,  had  a 
mfe  and  family  dependent  on  him  for  aup^ 
port;  bis  interest  in  good  legislation,  a^ 
diBtinguisbed  from  bad,  was  very  remote; 
but  tbe  immediate  pecuniary  advantage 
was  of  a  tangible  nature,  and  the  tempta^ 
tion  was  almost  irresistible.  It  was  iu 
vain  to  hold  out  to  him  tbe  prospcet  of  dis^ 
franchisement,  in  the  event  of  his  yielding 
to  tbe  temptation.  But  the  tamptation 
was  immediate,  and  detection  was  remoto 
and  contingent,  and  thus  he  yielded  to  the 
offer.  If  the  Honae  wanted  to  prit  dowa 
these  practices,  they  must  begin  at  the 
other  end,  and  make  tbe  man  who  bribed 
responsible  for  bis  acts;  and  with  reference 
to  the  briber,  they  certainly  could  not 
make  their  penalties  too  severe.  The  mau 
who  set  the  example  of  violating  tbe  law 
of  tbe  land  by  corrupting  a  con^stitueucy, 
and  sapping  the  basis  of  all  right  and  jus- 
tice, was  not  iit  to  bo  a  legislator.  As 
they  punished  tbe  voter  by  tlie  loss  of  his 
franchise,  in  conunon  justice  tliey  ought  to 
disfranchise  the  man  who  had  led  him  into 
crimiTiality;  and,  therefore,  for  these  rci^ 
sons,  this  provision  of  the  Bill  was  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Put 
when  the  bon*  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  went  a  step  further,  and  pro- 
posed that  perpetual  disqualification  of  a 
Member  or  candidate  should  follow  upon  a 
conviction  for  bribery  hy  an  Election  Com- 
niitee,  be  (Mr,  Cockburn)  differed  from 
him.  He  would  extend  that  peimlty  to 
the  crime  of  bribery,  if  the  conviction  took 
place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  thy 
country.  If  his  conviction  fallowed  upon 
an  appeal  before  a  ju<3ge  and  jury,  then 
let  his  disfranchisement  be  pronounced; 
hut  lie  confessed  that  be  was  loath  to  put 
such  a  power  as  was  proposed  into  tLo 
hands  of  a  tribunal  composed  like  that  of 
an  Election  Committee,  Not  but  he  must 
say,  that  the  improvements  which  bad 
taken  place  latterly  in  the  constitution  of 
rarliamentary  Committees  was  so  great; 
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that  these  bodies  had  entitled  tbemselyeB 
to  the  confidenoe  of  the  House  a|^d  the 
country;  but  Tfrhen  he  recollected  that  five 
Members  taken  firopi  that  House  were 
liable  to  be  strangely  affected  by  party 
feelingSi  particularly  in  times  of  great  po- 
litical excitement,  oaution  shoi^d  be  exerr 
cised  in  extendinff  to  them  extraordinary 
powers.  While  the  House  maintained  its 
juris4iotion  in  matters  of  election  petitions, 
it  must  of  necessity  form  its  trib^nals  of 
such  materials  as  it  pos8esse4 — namely, 
its  own  Members;  and  if  these  Members 
were  not  kept  within  the  limits  which  now 
existedy— that  of  saying  whether  an  elec- 
tion was  yalid  or  not — they  would  be  place4 
in  a  very  painful  position,  if,  in  addition  to 
their  o&er  duties,  they  had  to  impose 
penalties,  ^e  had  met  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers  coming  fresh  from  party  conflicts,  and 
from  4o^A^6B  in  that  House,  when  they 
were  irritated  by  personal  collisions,  and 
when  the  annil^ilation  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual might  be  ^  i^atter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them;  and  if  they,  with 
such  feelings,  were  constituted  a  tribunal 
for  the  purposes  now  proposed,  and  in- 
vested with  the  powers  suggested,  grei^t 
injury  might  be  committed.  He,  there- 
fore, thought,  that  part  of  the  Bill  should 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
But  the  measure  contained  so  many  excel- 
lent provisions,  and  was,  moreover,  SQ  very 
desirable  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  that 
the  House  would  not  discharge  its  duty  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  who  firmly  believed 
that  a  vast  deal  of  corrupt  practices  pre- 
vailed, if  it  were  qot  allowed  to  pass  the 
secoiid  reading. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
con^menced  his  observations  by  assuming, 
for  the  purposes  of  argument,  that  there 
was  a  great  and  increasing  degree  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  constituencies  of  this  coun- 
try, and  singularly  enough  he  concluded  by 
making  the  assertion  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  that  impression  were  right  or 
wrong.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
advocated  the  pronriety  of  the  declaration 
required  to  be  taken  by  Members  before 
they  took  their  seats,  that  they  had  not 
been  guilty  of  those  acts  of  bribery.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  this  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  honest  men  to  sepa- 
rate from  dishonest  men.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  not  followed  the 
Bill,  but  had  given  his  own  definition  of 
bribery.  Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Aglionby),  could  not  agree 


with  the  hoQ.  an4  leamed  Member  for 
Southampton  as  to  what  the  te|ins  of  this 
declaration  might  be ;   thereifbre  if  tbese 
Geutlemen  took  a  difierent  view  upon  this 
declaration*— two  hon.  Gentlemen  conyerr 
sant  with  the  question— if  they  fe)t  they 
could  not  a^ee  wbat  it  meant,  what  must 
be  the  positiop  of  the  u^^eamed?     The 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  introduced  this  3iU 
had  himself  tol4  the  Hpuse  that  the  path 
taken  by  the  electors  had  wholly  failed  to 
produce  any  effect;  and  yet  he  proposed 
the  same  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bargain.     He  (Ifr.  Hepley)  be- 
lieyed  there  were  many  gallant  Gentlemen 
in  the  House  who  knew  what  was  doi|§  ii^ 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  commissions  ii^ 
the  Army;  but  was  ^ot  something  givefi 
beyond  the    regulation  'price?     [Sir  J. 
Gbahah  obsefxed  that  the  form  of  declara- 
tion alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
now  discontinued.]    He  had  just  t^e^n  told 
that  the  practice  had  been  discoutii^ued,  of 
which  he  was  not  aware,     ^hen  he  oame 
to  the    question  whether  he    should  folr 
low  the  course  suggested  by  many  hoi^. 
Members,  who,  4i6liking  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  w^rBf  nevertueless*  conteut  to 
take  it  to  a  Select  Committee — ^in  sbprt| 
though  not  liking  the  pr^tice  of  introduor 
ing  a  Bill  the  principle  of  which  they  dis- 
liked, still  they  hoped  it  might  he  so  al- 
tered in  the  Select  Conmiittee  as  to  n^eet 
their  view.    Now»  that  was  a  Tjcious  prin- 
ciple.   If  hon.  Men^bers  thought  this  de- 
claration was  not  a  right  principle,  let  theni 
vote  against  this  Bill— rif  they  thought  it 
right,  let  them  vote  for  it*     Then  as  to  ex- 
cluding a  man  for  ever  from  a  se^^t  in  tjiat 
House  by  the  sentence  of  a  Cpminittee  pf 
that  House,  let  hon.  Gentlemen  see  what  if 
premium  this  would  hold  put  to  conspirj&cy. 
A  leader  of  a  party  in  that  House,  by 
means  of  persons  put  of  the  Hpuse,  said  to 
be  acting  on  his  behalf,  might  secure  the 
object  of  excluding  ^  Member.     Now  the 
subject  ha4  been  touched  upon  as  to  the 
promise  of  reward,     'fhe  hpn.  Baronet  was 
so  shrewd  a  man  that  he  wpuld  not  have 
introduced  the  word  unless  he  had  felt  it 
to  be  necessary  for  his  object.     But  what 
was  to  be  the  xjaeaning  of  the  tepn  rewsjrd  ? 
It  might  be  ip  the  sbape  of  office;  it  might 
be  a  reifard  to  the  Jevr  to  vote  for  l^s 
emancipation :  there  might  be  other  matters 
of    equal  political    anxiety.      3crupid<w6 
men  might  think  that  diese  were  rewards. 
This  showed  how  difficult  it  was  tp  £rame 
words  in  such  a  way  that  mep  would  i^groe 
as  to  their  bearing. 
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aid,  lie  bnd  often  com- 
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Mn.  SHAEMAt^  CRAWFORD  ex- 
pressed his  conhal  assent  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  He  could  see  no  principle  on 
which  Members  should  be  exempted  from 
a  declaration  to  which  the  poor  electors 
were  subjected.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  altoge- 
ther the  best  that  could  bo  framed;  but, 
approving  of  its  principle,  ho  tnistcd  tbo 
hon.  Baronet  would  succeed  in  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

Mr.  F,  O'CONNOR  said,  the  discussion 
showed  that  the  measure  of  the  bon»  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Droitwich  would,  in 
the  long  rim,  be  a  sort  of  conscience  reiin- 
ing  Bill.  He  agreed  with  the  hon»  and 
learned  Member  for  Southampton,  in 
thinking  that  all  questions  having  refe- 
rence to  the  criminahty  of  a  Member  of 
t)m  House,  ought  to  be  decided  by  a  court 
of  law.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
seemed  to  think  that  the  electioneering 
agent  or  attorney  ought  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished: but  ho  appeared  to  forget  the  just 
and  truthful  legal  maxim,  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  sc.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cockermouth  had  asked  whe- 
ther any  hon.  Member  of  that  House  could 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that 
he  had  never  becu  guilty  of  bribery;  but 
be  (Mr.  0*Connor)  had  stood  two  severe 
contests  for  the  county  of  Cork,  and  he 
neither  asked  any  man  for  his  vote,  nor 
would  he  go  to  the  hustings  until  bis  ele*:- 
tioueering  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
voters*  A  deputation  of  publicans  of  Not- 
tirjgbam  had  once  waited  upon  him  to  ask 
whether,  if  returned,  he  would  undertake 
to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  pre- 
vious election  by  a  right  hon.  Baronet  {the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control)^  which 
expenses,  including  the  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption of  tho  voters^  amounted  to  at  least 
20,000/.  Of  course  be  had  declined  to 
comply  with  the  request.  He  was  glad 
that  a  distinction  had  been  drawn  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  between  Nottingham 
as  it  was  and  Nottingham  as  it  is,  for  at 
the  last  general  election  himself  and  bis 
hon.  Colleague  had  been  returned  for  that 
borough  without  either  of  them  knowing 
that  they  had  oven  been  proposed  as  can- 
didates, Tho  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
{Mr.  Turner)  had  warmly  supported  the 
tVccmcu  of  this  country;  but  the  House 
nvust  pennit  him  to  say  that  he  had  uo 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  that  body,  and 
he  would  tell  tbcm  why.  He  remembered 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  addressing  a 
crowd  of  electors  from  a  wagon  in  the 
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market  place,  when  he  deprecated  bribery 
and  corruption  during  the  coming  election, 
500  of  the  freemen  came  down  in  their 
flannel  jackets,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  destroy  their  freedom  and  their 
inheritance.  They  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  him  in  the  wagon,  and  he  was  obliges! 
to  defend  himself  from  their  assaults.  If 
the  cesspool  of  election  was  so  muddy  as 
described  by  some  hon.  Members,  he  won  hi 
purify  it  by  letting  in  a  fresh  current.  He 
would  extend  the  franchise,  and  thus  ren- 
der bribery  too  expensive  a  process.  He 
would  cordially  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  W.  N.  HODGSON  said,  that  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Menv 
ber  for  Cockermouth  was  a  candidate  fur 
Carlisle,  some  years  ago,  he  certainly  must 
have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  uf 
the  constituency  from  what  he  did  at  pre- 
sent. They  were  then  the  most  liberal 
and  independent  of  men,  and  no  men  had 
made  greater  sacrifices  for  freedom  than 
they  had  done.  But  now  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  thought  they  ought  to 
be  disfranchised.  Now  he  would  inform 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  that 
constituency  contained  men  as  able  to  judg^e 
of  political  events  as  any  constituency  in 
the  country;  and  against  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  such  constituencies  he  should 
enter  his  most  solemn  protest.  He  would 
rather  forego  a  seat  in  that  House  than  be 
unable  to  make  the  declaration  contained 
in  the  Bill,  to  which  he  trusted  the  House 
would  give  a  second  reading. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON,  in  reply  to  the 
arguments  that  had  been  adduced  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  said,  that  the  priu- 
cipal  observation  he  had  to  make  upon  the 
debate  was,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that^ 
excepting  those  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  principle  of  Members  beinir 
called  on  to  make  a  declaration  on  this 
subject,  the  other  objections  partook  of  the 
nature  of  verbal  criticism  rather  thnn 
serious  objection  to  the  Bill.  The  hoB. 
Baronet  then  briefly  reviewed  the  objec- 
tions to  his  Bill,  and  concluded  by  statin j^ 
that  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill  was  the 
security  which  such  a  declaration  could 
give  against  bribery  at  elections,  and  calloc] 
on  the  House  to  sanction  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  reminding  them  that  the 
eyes  of  the  country  were  looking  to  them 
with  some  anxiety  for  a  measure  which 
would  put  an  end  to  thia  corrupt  practices 
at  elections. 

Colonel  RAWDON  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  observations  which  bad  fallen 


from  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley),  upon  the  subject  of  declara* 
tions  made  by  officers  upon  obtaining  com- 
missions, he  begged  to  state  that  he  had 
purchased  several  commissions,  but  had 
never  been  required  to  make  any  declara- 
tion whatever. 

Amendment  proposed,  "  To  leave  out  the 
word  'now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day  six 
months.  *  "  Question  put,  **  That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question.'*  The 
House  divided: — Ayes  110;  Noes  80: 
Majority  33. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Bagshaw,  J: 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baas,  M.  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  0.  L.  C. 
Busfeild.  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.  B. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Divett,  E. 
Dod,  J.  W. 

DuckWorth,  SirJ.  T.  B. 
Duff.  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  U. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heyworth,  L. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 


Howard,  Lord  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
O'ConneU,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pugh,  D. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  U. 
Richards,  R. 
Robinson,  G.  R^ 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymour,  H.  K. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanton.  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUemaohe,  J. 
Tynte.  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
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Wood,  W.  P. 
WyvUl,  M. 

I.BB8. 

Cockburn,  A.  J.  £. 

the  Noes. 

Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hornby,  J. 

Howftrd,  hon.  C.  W.  6. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  G.  £. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
MonseU,  W. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Prime,  R. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Robarteg,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
^Sibthorp,  Col. 

omerville,rt.hon.SirW. 

tafford,  A. 

tanley,  E. 

tricklandj  Sir  G. 

tuart,  J. 

enison,  E.  K. 

Catkins,  Col.  L. 

^odehouse,  E. 

^ood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

oung.  Sir  J. 

TSLLSB8. 

'umer,  G.  J. 
lenley,  J.  W. 

nd  agreed  to. 
mitted  to  a  Select 
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^  Address  for — 

"^j^  Captain  Bayfield, 

V^^^  cting  a  Lighthouse, 

;^^  ,  and  Statement  of 

.dopted  by  the  Go- 

itcmcnt  of  the  Pro- 

the  Lighthouse  on 

rhich  the  Assembly 

r,  and  for  which,  in 

of  last  year,   the 

I,   Also,  Statement 

adopted  respecting 

id  Superintendence 

Colonies  and  Pos- 

iTC  were  not  less 


colonieB,  but  there  was  no  public  officer  in 
this  country  to  whom  any  appUcation  coul4 
be  made  relative  to  them.  Numerous  ship* 
wrecks  had  taken  place  on  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  also  on  Newfoundland^  in 
consequence  of  proper  precautions  not  haT-* 
ing  been  takei^  in  the  erection  of  light- 
houses. He  trusted  that  t&e  Government 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  see  the  propriety  of  nominating  some 
responsible  party. 

Viscount  BERNARD  said,  the  light- 
houses nearer  home  were  equally  deserv-. 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  many  shipwrecks  had 
taken  place  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Ireland,  principally  in  consequeuce  of  the 
positions  in  which  the  lighthouses  were 
placed.  The  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin, 
under  whose  jiu*isdiction  the  lighthouses 
were  placed,  possessed  large  funds;  ^pd 
he  trusted  the  Government  would  adopt 
some  means  by  which  those  funds  might 
be  usefully  applied,  instead  of  remaining 
at  the  bank.  Many  vessels  might  hftve 
been  saved  if  proper  beacons  had  been 
placed  on  some  of  the  most  dangeroui 
rocks. 

Me.  DUNCAN  implored  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of 
lighthouses,  particularly  as  they  were  go- 
ing to  make  an  alteration  in  the  navigatioi^ 
laws. 

Mb.  ANSTEY  could  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Viscount  the  Member 
for  Bandon  with  respect  to  the  working  of 
the  present  system  in  Ireland.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Admiralty  reported  in  fiE^ 
vour  of  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on 
Cable  Island,  as  most  convenient  for  the 
guidance  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Youghal  and  the  Cove  of  Cork.  Another 
site  was,  however,  afterwards  chosen, 
which,  although  equally  useful  for  Cork, 
was  not  convenient  for  Youghal.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  and  they  showed  every  iuclination 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Youghal;  but  the  Ballast  Board  in  Dub- 
lin was  absolute,  and  the  Government  had 
no  power  to  interfere.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  valuable  undertaking,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  some  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Youghal,  for  the  establishmcp^ 
of  steam  communication  with  Liverpool, 
was  abandoned,  it  being  considered  unsafe 
for  those  steamers  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
port  at  certain  times  without  the  existence 
of  a  light  on  Cable  Island. 
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to  the  utatemeot  of  the  nohle  Viscoimt  thci 
Memher  for  Bandon,  and  trusted  that  the 
Gpvemment  woul4  turn  their  at^(^QtioQ  to 
the  Buhject. 

LoiU)  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  subject 
I^ad  Tery  much  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  noble  Friend  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
A4n)iralty  (the  Earl  of  Auclfland),  and 
was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  thoyght  it  desirable 
that  the  noble  Viscount  the  Member  for 
Bandon,  and  other  hon.  Members  who  pos- 
sessed practical  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, should  state  their  views,  preparatory 
to  legislating  on  it. 

Returns  ordered. 

Qouse  adjourned  at  ^ye  minutes  before 
Six  o'clocl^. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  22, 1849. 

lffinnrM.1     S^jTst^Tha  ^axl  Tallwt,  aftfir  ^  Bttth 

oTbisFaUiec. 
Public  Bills, — ^2*  Inland  Revenue. 
^  and  paned :— Canreyance  of  Real  Prupeity  Act  Amend- 


PnriTfOKs  PssMimD.  By  Lor4  Stanley,  from  Aber- 
deen, Middlesbrough,  and  several  other  Places,  against 
any  Alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— From  Compton 
Daado,  against  any  Alteration  of  the  Present  Mw  of 
Marriage—From  Drqgbeda,  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  Pis- 
abilities  Bill.~By  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  from 
Drogheda,  for  the  Abolition  of  Ministers^  Money^By 
Lord  Stanley,  flrom  Spariff,  against  the  Present  System  of 
Poor  Law  ( Ireland)  .—From  Newpprt,  for  the  Adoption 
of  Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Pros- 
titutioo.— From  Theale,  against  any  Meaaure  for  the 
Kndowmcpt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood.— By  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  from  Rawden,  and  other  Plapes,  for 
the  AdopUon  of  such  Measures  as  shall  secure  to  Clergy- 
men Seceding  from  the  Church  the  frill  Benetts  of  the 
Acts  of  Tolention.— By  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  from  thu 
liritish  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  against  the 
AfHcan  Slave  Trade.— From  Oswestry,  for  the  Increase 
of  the  Jurisdietion  of  Local  Courts  to  the  Recovery  of 
pebts  to  the  Amount  of  5(M; 

CEYLON. 
LoBO  BROUGHAM  :  I  wisb  to  state 
to  your  Lordships  that  the  reason,  and  the 
only  reason,  why  I  do  not  propeed  forth- 
with to  give  notice  of  a  Motion  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  is,  t)iat  I 
consider  it  possible-^and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  my  anticipation  may  prove  true — 
th^t  the  proceedings  on  this  subject  else- 
where will  afford  an  explanation  of  that 
conduct;  and,  if  they  do  not  aford  such 
explanation,  your  Lordships  may  be  called 
on  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  another 
capacity.  Whoever  has  read  the  book 
now  on  your  Lordships'  table  will  be 
able  to  comprehend,  if  he  does  npt  share, 
the  feelings  which  induce  me  to  make  this 
%n4puncement. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE, 
The  BIS90F  of  OXFORD  said,  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  appointment| 
pursuant  to  the  notice  which  be  nad  giveUf 
of  a  Committee  of  their  Lordships'  Hpuse, 
to  take  into  ccmsideration  the  best  me^iii^ 
which  Great  Britain  can  iMlopt  for  providii^g 
for  the  final  extinption  of  the  Africa  slavi| 
trade.  As  no  opposition  would,  he  beUeyed, 
be  offered  to  the  Motion,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  at  any  considerable  lepgtji 
into  the  subject.  He  was  glad  to  have  the 
cordial  support  pf  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  making  this  Motion,  but  i^t  th^ 
same  time  he  thought  it  was  oply  respect- 
ful to  their  Lordships  that  he  should  say 
a  very  few  worjs  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  that  this 
Committee  should  be  (^pointed.  He  \^b* 
lieved  that  he  said  no  more  th%n  what 
every  one  would  admit  to  be  true,  in  stat- 
ing, on  the  somewhat  bare  page  on  which 
were  inscribed  high  acts  and  principles,  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  stood  rooorded  in 
the  brightest  colours,  for  what  shQ  hM 
done  of  late  years  in  this  direction  in  re- 
stitution for  her  long  and  pruel  injustice 
towards  the  Afripan  race.  Her  e^ortcf 
first  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  tradQ 
among  her  own  subjects,  and  afterwari}^ 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  popnla- 
tion  in  her  West  Indja  and  other  colonies, 
were  praiseworthy,  and  in  a  right  direc- 
tion; but  he  thought  it  would  be  admitted 
that  still  more  was  required  of  her;  that  ^ 
she  had  carried  on  the  crime  herself,  f^id 
had  led  other  nations,  by  her  fatal  example, 
into  partaking  of  the  same  great  a^opity, 
she  was  bound  in  duty  to  set  ^n  e^j^^mple 
as  marked  and  decisive  in  hpr  opposition  tp 
slavery  as  she  had  before  set  an  exmnple 
in  guilt,  and  tliat  she  should  )eave  no  effort 
untried  to  induce  other  nations  whom  she 
had  led  into  crime  to  abandon  with  her  tb^ 
course  of  guilt  which  she  had  herself  left, 
and  to  aid  her  in  putting  an  end  to  it 
wherever  it  prevailed.  For  this  purpose, 
and  with  diis  view,  she  entered  into  trea- 
ties with  other  maritime  Powers  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  blockade,  by  which 
alone  the  suppression  of  the  slaye  trade 
could  be  carried  into  vital  effect  on  the 
African  coast.  But  the  history  of  thiif 
system  had  reached  fk  new  phase.  Witb 
nations,  as  with  men,  it  was  far  easier,  in 
the  first  impulse  of  generous  sentiment,  tq 
effect  a  great  act,  than  to  continue  to 
maintain  year  after  year  a  great  strife 
against  an  evil,  especially  wben  the  strugT 
gls  is  costly,  an4  not  in  tbe  first  inntanni^ 
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up  to  ]  840  the  blockading  squadron  had 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  been  able  to  carry 
out  its  purpose;  that,  owing  to  restrictions 
whicli  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
search  south  of  the  e{|uator,  and  owing  to 
other  difficulties.,  the  squadron  was  able  to 
do  very  little  indeed  in  effecting  the  object 
for  which  it  had  been  sent  out;  but  that> 
on  the  contrary,  from  1840  to  1842,  the 
squadron  did  effect  a  vast  amount  of  that 
good  for  the  sake  of  which  England  had 
consented  to  institute  these  operations.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence^  that  more 
than  half  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trade  within  this  period  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  tliat  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  trade  had  become  so  dishearteued  that 
they  were  preparing  to  abandon  it  alto- 
gether as  a  hopeless  undertaking;  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  a  misap- 
prchension  of  the  instructions  sent  out 
from  this  country,  which  misapprehension 
tended  to  thwart  the  officers  in  command 
on  that  station,  that  this  most  desirable 
result  bad  not  followed.  In  consequence 
of  this  misapprehension,  it  was  at  once 
imagined  that  the  zca!  of  England  in  this 
cause  was  flagging;  and  means  were  taken 
to  extend  the  most  exaggerated  misrepre- 
sentations on  this  point  along  the  coast,  so 
as  to  make  it  bo  believed  even  that  Eng- 
land had  determined  to  reinstitute  the 
slave  trade  for  her  own  colonies.  The 
trade  bad,  in  consequence,  sprung  up  with 
new  vigour;  and  since  that  period  the  num- 
her  of  staves  imported  into  the  Brazils  had 
been  even  greater  than  the  number  im- 
ported before  that  temporary  lull  to  which 
he  bad  alhided.  All  this  appeared  on  the 
face  of  that  evidence;  and  he  desired  that 
their  Lordships  shovild  appoint  the  Com- 
mittee for  which  ho  now  moved,  in  order 
that  they  might  carefully  go  into  the  whole 
question.  They  would  hear  all  that  could 
be  urged  on  cither  side,  so  as  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  meet  idle  objections,  if  the 
objections  were  idle,  against  a  great  prin- 
ciple; to  listen  to  valid  arguments,  if  valid 
arguments  could  be  urged ;  and  to  devise 
such  means  as  it  became  them  to  devise, 
to  meet  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend — the  greatest,  in  carrying 
out  their  object,  which  a  nation  ever  bound 
itself  to  carry  into  execution.  And  just 
iji  proportion  to  his  conviction  of  the  com- 
parative apathy  which  prevailed  in  the 
public  niiud  on  the  4|uestion  at  this  mo- 
ment, was  his  desire  that  their  Lordships 
should  go  carefully  into  this  inquiry ;  be* 
cause   he   was  well   couvlnced   that   that 
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apathy  proceeded  from  no  change  in  the 
English  mind  with   regard  to  this  great 
question  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  hut  was  hased  on  other  impressions 
altogether.    In  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  that  the  minds  of  men, 
constituted  as  they  were,  should,  from  the 
continuance  of  a  great  evil,  hegin  gradu- 
ally to  forget  the  details  of  the  evil.     He 
helieved  that  it  had  taken  many  years  to 
arouse  the  mind  of  England  into  a  full 
view  of  the  enormity  of  those  details — that 
it  had  taken  many  years  of  enduring  toil 
hefore  the  greatness  of  the  crime  was  fully 
seen;  hut  as  soon  as  it  once  hecame  fixed 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  the 
decision  hecame  implanted  in  their  hreasts, 
that  no  advantage  whatever,  of  a  material 
kind,   should  induce  this  country  to   he 
mixed  up  any  longer  with  a  system  of  such 
enormity.     He  helieved  that  that  feeling 
was  still  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  that  it  would  he  aroused 
into  action  again  hy  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  which  he  demanded,  and  hy  having 
such  evidence  as  that  taken  in  another 
place  hrought  prominently  forward.    Gould 
it  he  otherwise,  while  they  had  such  facts 
hefore  them  as  those  stated  in  that  evi- 
dence, hy  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  traffic,  of  human  heings  lying  three 
deep  in  the  holds  of  vessels  while  proceed- 
ing across  the  ocean,  under  the  equator — 
of  their  heing  so  packed  together  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  move  from  side 
to  side  except  by  a  general  agreement  of 
the  whole  deck  —  of  this  being  their  state 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  until,  by 
attenuation  and  by  deaths,  they  came  to 
have  sufficient  room  to  turn  from  one  side 
to  another  as  they  pleased?  And  when  the 
witness  was  then  asked,  if  they  did  not 
suffer  much  from  the  tossing  of  the  vessel 
and  from  thirst,  he  replied,  that  they  did 
so  at  first,  but  that  they  soon  became  so  at- 
tenuated as  to  be  incapable  of  suffering  from 
bruises.     Whether  England  will  or  will  not 
abandon  the  attempt  to  prevent  such  atro- 
cities as  these,   was  a  question  on  which 
he  could   entertain  no    manner  of  doubt. 
Ho  was  convinced   that   the  reply  would 
be  as  one  voice  from  the  whole  country, 
**  Show  us  if  you  can  that   this   is   the 
only  way,    or  is  b   reasonable    way,   for 
putting  an  end  to   such  a   frightful    sys- 
tem,   and     no    secondary    considerations 
will  induce  us  to  refuse  our  warmest  as- 
sent to  it."      This  was   the  question  on 
which  he  wished    their  Lordships  to    in- 
quire.    It  was  with  nations  as  it  was  in 


the  life  of  man  —  it  was  a  fearM  thing 
to  decline   from    high   and   noble  princi- 
ples, and  to  take  up  local  and  secondary 
remedies.      He  wanted   them  to  prevent 
this  great   injustice    and   indignity  to  so 
large  a   proportion  of  the   human   race. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
centre  of  Africa  to  be  filled  with  rapine, 
and  murder^  and  bloodshed,  in  order  that 
the  plantations  of  Brazil  might  be  culti- 
vated with  greater  facility.      He  trusted 
that  they  would  not  let  these  evils  he  un- 
redressed when  God  had  given  them  the 
means,    and   with   the  means  had   given 
them    the  charge   of  preventing  it.     He 
therefore  thought   that  it   was   due,    on 
the  part  of  their   Lordships'    House,    to 
enter  into  this   inquiry,    in   order  to  see 
whether  the  existing  plan  could  be  effec- 
tually carried  out  before  it  was  abandoned. 
They    were    told    that    the    slave   trade 
could  be  put  down   by   the  extension  of 
lawful  trade;  but  those  who  said  so  for- 
got what  was  the  very  nature  of  this  traffic. 
Like  all  great  drimes,  it  was  full  of  innu- 
merable incidental  evils,  as  well  as  charged 
with  its  own  direct  iniquity;  and  it  was 
one  of  those  incidental  evils  which  would 
continue  as  long  as  the  slave  trade  existed, 
that  it  would  render  all  lawful  traffic  abso- 
lutely impossible.    The  two  could  not  exist 
together.     The  stronger  must  destroy  the 
weaker.     They  had  it  in  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  that  the 
slave  trade,  as  it  was  now  conducted,  was 
the  most  lucrative  trade  under  the  sun; 
and  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  ten- 
dency in  the  trade  to  wear  itself  out,  if 
it  were  given  time,  there  was  a  certainty 
of  the  trade  continuing  if  let  alone.     In 
proof  of  this,  it  was  stated  that  no  less 
than  65,000  slaves  had  been  imported  into 
the  Brazils  in  the  year  1846-7,  and  yet 
that  that  vast  number  by  no  means  met 
the  demand  for  that  particular  year.    Fur- 
ther, it  was  stated  that  there  was  in  Brazil 
an  unlimited  amount  of  fertile  soil,  which 
could  be  brought  by  slave  labour  into  a 
state   of  the   most    lucrative    production. 
This  great  importation  took  place,  while 
the  expense  of  importing  slaves  was  such, 
that  the  slaves  brought  501,  a  head  in  Bra- 
zil; whereas  they  had  it  in  evidence  that  if 
the  trade  were  thrown   open  they  could 
bring  them  across  to  Brazil  at  an  expense 
of  under  10^.  a  head.     To  suppose  mat  a 
trade  would  wear  itself  out  which  produced 
such  returns  as   that,  was  altogether  to 
forget  the  deep  lust  of  gain  and  the  great 
carelessness  of  life  which  were  found  to- 
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expense  in  so  domg,  in  preventing  that 
evil  which  they  had  indirectly  assisted  to 
increase.     Therefore,  be   would  carnestlj 
call  upon  those  who   had  supported  thai 
change  in  the  law  to  which  he  allnded,  to 
join  with  him,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power^ 
in  preventing  that  which  seemed  to  he  the 
natural  result  of  their  former  legislation; 
because  if,  on  the  one  band,  they  were  to 
admit  slave-grown  sugar,  to  the  ruin  of 
their  own  colonies,  in  order  aa  they  fancied 
that  they  might  have  sngar  a  trifle  cheaper, 
and  if  in  the  next  step  of  their  career  they 
shrtmk  back  from  the  comparatively  Fmafl 
expense  of  maintaining   the  squadron  on 
the  African  coast,   and   thus   using  their 
national  greatness  and  national  power,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  nations  allowed,  in  put- 
ting down  that  accursed  traffic,  surely  they 
would  tie  following  that  law  which  led  men 
step  by  step  from  high  principles  and  great 
sacrifices,   down  the  beaten  path  to  ruin 
and  to  sin.    Let  them  look  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  great  Roman  empire  for  an  ex- 
ample.    They  wonld  !;ee  that  when  that 
great  Power  had  forsaken  its  former  reso- 
lution of  defending  its  colonies  from   the 
attacks  of  barbaric  warfare,  the  wave  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  until  it  finally  over- 
whelmed the  imperial   crty  itself.     So  it 
was  that  he  could  not  doubt  that  if  Eng- 
land, in  one  such  great  matter  as  this,  ob- 
jected to  act  longer  on  those  high  prin- 
ciples that  had   before  influenced  her,  she 
could  not  forsake  those  principles  without 
meting  out  for  herself  some  such  chastise- 
ment as  God  always  held  forth  against  such 
courses.     Already  it  was  whispered  abroad 
that  though  on  one  side  England  was  om* 
nipotent  by  sea,  yet  that  she  was  baffled 
on  the  other  by  those  slavers  j    that  when 
she  could  have  given  the  slave  trade  a  blow 
by  burning  t!ie  barracoons,  she  desisted, 
because  she  would  be  at  the  same  time 
burning  her  own  calicoes.    Here  were  their 
actions  measured  by  otbors.     Those  who 
knew  the  strength  of  England  could  not 
bolievo  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  oppoii- 
tion  to  this  traffic  ;  they  were  disabused  of 
the  notion  of  England's  omnipotence;  and 
was  it  not  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
decay  of  nations  became  known,  when  they 
abandoned  high  grounds  and  lost  the  pres- 
tige of  noble  and  successful  actions  ?    Was 
it  not  a  sign  that  such  a  country  was  about 
to  assume  a  second  place,  instead  of  the 
first  place  among  nations  ?    It  was  because 
he  believed  their  Lordships  were  not  ready 
to  permit  these  high  principles  to  be  aban* 
doned,  and  bacause  he  felt  convinced  that 
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the  occasional  exaibinatioh  of  this  question 
would  tend  to  preyelit  that  downward  ten- 
dency which  seemed  to  threaten  the  great- 
ness of  the  country,  that  he  had  now  to 
more  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  conslaer  the  best  means  which 
Great  Britain  can  adopt  for  proriding  for 
the  final  extinction  of  the  African  slaye 
trade. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB 
thought  he  could  almost  yenture  to  antici- 
pate that  there  would  not  be,  on  the  part 
of  that  House  or  almost  any  indiyidual  in 
it,  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  Motion  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  with  so  much 
ability  and  eloquence  offered  to  theil' 
notice.  It  would  be  painful  indeed  in  him 
eyen  to  express  his  assent  to  the  Motion  of 
the  right  tev.  Prelate,  if  he  were  to  found 
this  assent  upon  any  doubt  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  conyincing  the  people  of  England 
of  their  duty  to  maintain  with  resolution 
and  firmness  the  course  in  which  the  right 
rey.  Prelate  had  truly  stated  that  they 
had,  upon  the  highest  prmciples  of  duty 
and  conscience,  been  engaged.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  had  been  any  alter- 
ation in  public  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
If  there  had  been  any  alteration  of  opinion 
connected  with  it,  it  had  not  been  upon  the 
importance  of  that  duty  or  the  value  of 
those  exertions  which  had  been  made,  effec- 
tually or  ineffectually,  for  putting  down  this 
trade,  but  there  might  have  been  doubts — 
unquestionably  not  as  to  the  duty,  not  as 
to  the  value  of  the  object  to  be  attained, 
but — as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  methods 
in  which,  under  treaty  with  other  Powers, 
and  tried  by  our  own  desire,  we  had  been 
engaged  for  some  years  past.  It  was 
because  there  had  been  more  or  less 
difference  of  public  sentiment  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  those  means,  that  he,  for  one, 
thought  the  Motion  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  peculiarly  well  qualified  at  this 
time  to  engage  their  Lordships*  attention; 
and,  without  pledging  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships as  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
great  duty,  to  supply  the  means  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  inquiry,  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  might  think  they  could 
make  out  a  case  to  show  that  those  means 
had  not  been  as  efficient  as  could  be 
wished,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of 
careful  examination.  It  was  first  to  be  as- 
certained what  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
means  hitherto  employed,  and  whether  or 
not  those  means  could  be  made  more  effec- 
tual ;  but  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
great  duty  incumbent  upon  them — ^that  by 


some  means  or  other  this  nefarious  traffic, 
if  it  Were  within  the  power  of  this  country 
to  accomplish,  should  be  effectually  put 
down.  New  facts  had  certainly  come  to 
light,  and  fresh  experience  been  afforded 
on  this  subject.  Steam  havigation  had  in- 
troduced a  new  element  into  th^  consider- 
ation of  th^  subject,  and  the  amount  of 
force  tp  be  employed  on  the  African  coast 
ought  to  form  a  main  object  of  the  iiiquirr 
by  the  Committee,  which  he  thisted  wotdd 
be  an  impartial  guide  both  to  their  Lord- 
ships, the  other  House  of  Parliament,  ^hi 
the  Government.  If  we  were  to  be  baffled 
in  our  exertions,  he  agreed  with  the  rigbt 
rev.  Prelate  that  it  wotdd  lower  this  coun- 
try in  the  scale  Of  nations  from  that  high 
position  she  had  hitherto  proudly  occupied, 
by  setting  herself,  with  all  her  efforts  and 
all  her  influence  on  other  countries,  both  as 
regarded  her  own  dominions  and  those  of 
her  allies,  to  extinguish,  if  it  could  be  ex- 
tinguished, this  detestable  and  nefarious 
traffic. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  should  not 
have  troubled  their  Lordships  with  any 
Words  on  this  occasidn,  seeing  the  univei*- 
sal  assent  of  the  House  to  this  Motion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  reference  made  by  the 
right  rey.  Prelate  to  certain  instructions 
sent  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  (those 
instructions  having  emanated  from  himself 
whilst  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs),  which  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
had  consequently  produced  injurious  effects. 
First,  let  him  say,  he  was  extremely  happy 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  instituted ;  be- 
cause he  considered  that  the  main  object 
of  the  Committee  would  be  to  inquire  mto 
the  efficiency  of  that  great  step  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  increase  of  the  force  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  He  considered 
himself  to  be  responsible,  mainly  responsi- 
ble, for  those  means  which  were  now  em- 
ployed. When  he  came  into  office,  in  the 
year  1841,  he  found  800  or  900  men  em- 
ployed upon  the  coast ;  when  he  quitted 
office,  in  1846,  he  left  3,000  men  employed 
upon  the  coast.  Consequently  he  was 
more  interested,  possibly,  than  any  of  their 
Lordships,  in  examining  correctly  and  as- 
certaining what  the  real  efficiency  was  of 
the  squadron  employed  on  the  coast ;  and 
how  that  efficiency,  if  it  were  practicable, 
might  be  augmented.  The  instructions  to 
which  the  ri^ht  rev.  Prelate  had  referred 
arose  from  the  zeal  of  officers  eibployed 
upon  the  Coast  in  destroying  the  sfave 
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difficulty  in  obtaining  a  diminution  of  the 
force  from  tlie  French  Government  which 
he  himself  had  in  procuring  tlie  acceptance 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  for  he  really  be- 
lieved that  such  was  the  want  of  feeling 
in  France  upon  this  subject,  that  perhaps 
no  mail  hut  the  bold  and  virtuous  Minister 
then  at  the  head  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  have  ventured  into  such  a 
treaty  with  tliia  country.  In  fact»  hi  a 
doing  so  very  nearly  occasioned  his  over- 
throw, for  the  universal  hostility  of  the 
French  journals  and  orators  in  the  Cham- 
bers was  to  such  as  to  make  it  difficidt  for 
the  French  Government  of  the  day  to 
maintain  their  places.  Fortunately  for 
thcm»  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  was  ex- 
posed to  similar  attacks  in  this  country; 
but  they  were  so  miserable  in  their  kind  as 
to  be  of  very  little  consequence,  and  to  the 
sensible  portion  of  both  countries  the  names 
of  the  Due  do  Broglie  and  Dr.  Lushington 
were  ample  guarantees  that  while  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  would  be  considted, 
the  true  interests  of  neither  country  woidd 
suffer  any  detriment, 

Loni)  STANLEY  said,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  but  for  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, and  with  a  very  few  remarks.  He 
concurred  in  the  strong  desire  expressed  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  for  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  detestable  traffic  in  slaves.  Ho 
concurred,  too,  with  the  noble  Marquess 
and  the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  thinking  that 
tlie  present  was  the  fitting  time  in  which 
might  bo  devised  the  most  efficacious 
means  that  could  be  resorted  to*  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  but  whilst 
he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  Slit  down  that  it  was  a  proper  point  to 
inquire  whether  effectual  means  had  been 
resorted  to  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the 
squadron  employed  oji  that  coast,  for  the 
suppression  of  slavery^  still  he  thought 
that  the  Committee  would  fall  far  short  of 
its  duty  if  it  shrunk  from  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  impeded  its  efficiency, 
and  the  obstacles  which  that  squadron  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  thrown  in  its  way.  He  thought  this 
was  a  iiiiitter  of  very  great  importance; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Committee  would 
direct  a  careful  examination  upon  the  pro- 
gress made— the  stages  of  advance  and  of 
retrogression  that  attended  the  labours  of 
tiie  squadron.  He  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  take  into  consideration  that 
which  had  been  adverted  to  by  his  noble 
Friend — ^tho  state  of  the  traffic  in  the  year 
1840— the  gradual  and  direct  auccess  that 
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followed  that  period — and  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  the  squadron  hetween  the  jears 
1840  and  1846.  He  trusted,  howerer, 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  would 
not  stop  there;  hut  that  whilst  they  traced 
with  a  fearless  hand  the  comparatrve  state 
of  affairs  from  1840  to  1846,  they  would 
report  not  only  upon  the  facts  themselres, 
hut  also  upon  their  causes  and  their  conse- 
quences— the  fact  that  there  was  an  in-  | 
crease  in  the  slave  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  rigilanee  of  their  squadron — the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  traffic  in  skkves,  and  an  increase  in 
the  horrors  of  the  mode  hy  which  it  was 
carried  on,  from  the  year  1846  to  1849. 
His  opinion  had  heen  often  stated  on  this 
subject,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
it  —  namely,  that  whilst  he  gave  every 
credit  to  the  Goremment  for  the  measures 
resorted  to  by  them  relative  to  the  squa- 
dron on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  also  be- 
lieved, at  the  same  time,  that  whilst  they 
increased  the  amount  of  the  squadron  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  traffic, 
they  had  been  guiity  of  a  most  unhappy 
inconsistency  that  more  than  neutralised 
all  their  efforts,  by  giving  an  increased  sti- 
mulant to  the  slave  trade,  and  increasing 
the  facilities  by  increasing  the  motives  for 
ciurying  it  on ;  and  this  they  had  done  by 
the  alterations  they  had  been  induced  to 
make,  upon  the  wretched  plea  of  a  most 
mistaken  economy,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
^ugar  duties.  Up  to  1846  the  measures 
^aken  by  the  Government,  of  which  his 
^oble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and 
bimself  had  been  Members,  had  been  at- 
tended with  success.  Their  energetic  ef- 
forts had  had  a  corresponding  result.  He 
doubted  much  that  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  could  point  to  their  efforts  as 
being  attended  with  equal  success.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  their  efforts  were  equally 
sincere  and  equally  energetic,  but  still 
there  was  no  progressive  decay  in  the 
slave  trade  from  1846  to  1849;  and  he. 
trusted  that  the  Committee  which  was  now 
about  to  be  appointed  would  deem  it  to  be 
their  doty  to  point  out  what  had  been  the 
causes  during  that  period  of  an  increase  in 
the  slave  trade.  The  officers  were  as 
zealous,  the  crews  more  numerous,  the  ser- 
vice as  well  performed,  in  the  one  period 
as  iu  the  other;  and  yet  the  fact  was — if  it 
was  a  fact — that  not  only  the  slave  trade 
had  increased,  but  there  was  also  this  me- 
lancholy reflection  for  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity, that  every  increased  effort  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  had  not  produced  the 
VOL.  CII.     \J^\ 


slightest  diminution  in  the  niin>ber  of 
slaves,  but  at  had  increased  the  supply  of 
persons  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  by  this 
cause  a  far  greater  number  of  unhappy 
persons  were  exposed  to  still  greater  hard- 
ships, and  to  much  greater  horrors,  and  to 
far  more  afflicting  suffernigs,  than  any  they 
had  been  subjected  to  previous  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  at 
all.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  pointed 
distinctly  to  the  year  1846,  when  he  stated 
that  not  less  than  60^000  slaves  were 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  under  circcim- 
stances  of  increased  and  aggravated  hor- 
rors. The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  not  taken 
that  year  without  a  just  cause.  He  trusted 
that  the  Committee  would  direct  its  in*- 
quiries  as  to  the  events  ef  1846,  and  their 
effect  in  increasing  the  import  and  suffer- 
ings of  slaves;  and  whether  in  the  years 
1847  and!  1848  there  had  not  been  an  in^ 
crease  both  in  the  import  and  sufferings  of 
slaves,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure in  money  and  in  life  made  by  the 
British  Government  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and  whether  that  Government  did  not  ex- 
hibit itself  to  this  country  and  to  the  world 
with  an>  appearance,  he  would  not  say,  of 
hypocrisy,  because  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  hypocrisy — but  if  they  did  not  exhibit 
themselves  as  manifesting  a  gross,  grave,, 
and  glaring  inconsistency  by  attempting  t» 
put  down  the  slave  trade  by  their  squadron 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  upholding  it  by 
their  flscal  measures  on  the  other.  This 
Committee  should  see  whether,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  represent  and  co-operate  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade,  they  did  not  by  their  fiscal  regula- 
tions increase  that  very  slave  trade  of 
which  they  had  given  the  proof  it  was  their 
desire  to  put  down. 

Earl  GREY  remarked,  that  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
was  a  striking  specimen  of  the  value  that 
ought  to  be  attached  to  his  opinions.  The 
noble  Lord's  speech  was  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  impetuosity  with  which  he 
would  come  to  a  judgment  upon  the  mat- 
ter submitted  to  him;  and,  certainly,  if  the 
noble  Lord  were  placed  upon  the  Commit- 
tee about  to  be  appointed,  the  speech' 
which  he  had  j'Ust  delivered  would  very 
greatly  diminish  the  value  of  any  opinion 
which  he  might  arrive  at.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  about  to  appoint  a  Committee 
—  that  Committee  was  to  inquire  into 
facts;  and  yet  the  noble  Lord,  m  his  ex- 
treme impatience  to  pronounce  sentence, 
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part  of  the  evening,  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  complain.  In 
consequence  of  Her  Majesty's  levee,  and 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  that  followed, 
he  was  not  able  to  be  there  until  twenty 
minutes  after  the  House  met,  and  yet, 
when  he  arrived,  he  found  that  a  noble 
and  learned.  Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  had, 
in  his  absence,  although  told  he  was  com- 
ing down  to  the  House,  thought  fit  to 
make  remarks  when  he  was  not  there  re- 
lative to  the  affairs  of  Ceylon.  He  had 
not  heard  what  were  the  remarks  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  made.  All  he 
could  say  was  this  —  that  he  protested 
against  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  with- 
out due  notice,  adopting  any  means  which 
were  likely  to  prejudice  their  Lordships' 
minds.  Let  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  if 
he  desired  to  censure  any  proceedings  of 
theirs,  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
attack  and  the  defence  might  be  heard. 
Let  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  give  due 
notice  of  his  vote  of  censure.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  was  there,  and  so  were  his  Col- 
leagues, and  they,  he  said,  were  prepared 
to  defend  what  had  taken  place.  Not 
only  did  he  not  shrink  from  an  encounter 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  but  he 
was  ready  to  meet  it,  and  would  even  con- 
sider it  as  a  favour  conferred  upon  him,  if 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  called  upon 
their  Lordships  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
But  it  was  most  unjust  to  a  noble  Lord 
who  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  who 
was  filling  a  most  arduous  post  in  a  dieh 
tant  province;  and  it  was  most  unjust  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  noble  Lord — 
it  was,  he  said,  most  unjust,  as  well  as 
most  irregular,  for  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  cast  out  carping  reflections  imply- 
ing blame  upon  that  noble  Lord  and  the 
Government,  as  he  understood  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  done  in  commenting 
upon  their  proceedings,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  admit  of  any  answer 
being  made  to  them. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  not 
any  intention  of  interfering  in  this  debate 
but  for  the  remarks  that  had  just  fallen 
from  the  noble  Earl,  and  which  he  thought 
their  Lordships  must  have  heard  with  some 
surprise.  But  for  these  remarks  he  would 
have  allowed  an  unopposed  Motion  to  be 
put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. This  he  would  have  done  without 
any  observation  but  for  what  the  noble 
Earl  had  just  said.     If  he  had  any  reason 
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to  doubt  what  the  noble  Earl  had  stated — 
namely,  that  he  was  not  present  when  a 
few  observations  were  made  by  himself 
(Lord  Brougham),  the  proof  was  afforded 
that  the  noble  Earl  was  not  present,  by 
the  remarks  in  which  he  had  just  in- 
dulged. The  noble  Earl  alluded  not  to 
a  fiict,  but  a  fancy,  and  was  indignant  at 
imaginary  remarks  that  had  nerer  been 
made  by  him,  or  by  any  other  human  being. 
If  the  noble  Earl  had  been  in  his  place, 
he  would  have  known  that  what  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  said  amounted  to  a  general 
notice,  and  that  it  was  a  notice,  not  for  a 
discussion  at  a  short  date,  but  a  deferred 
notice  on  account  of  a  pending  debate  in 
another  House.  He  had  made  no  remarks, 
he  had  entered  into  no  discussion;  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  him  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said.  He  must  apologise  to 
their  Lordships  in  general  for  making  them 
hear  again  what  he  had  said  before.  To 
the  noble  Earl  no  apology  was  due  ;  for 
to  him  these  remarks  must  have  the  charm 
of  novelty.  To  such  of  their  Lordships  as 
only  took  their  notion  of  his  remarks  from 
the  noble  Earl's  statement,  apology  was 
still  less  due,  for  they  were  put  by  the 
noble  Earl  in  a  state  worse  than  being  un- 
informed; they  were  left  by  that  statement 
altogether  misinformed.  He  had  said  that  he 
abstained  for  the  present  from  submitting  to 
their  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Ceylon — he  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  noble  Earl.  His  reason 
for  abstaining  from  making  any  observa- 
tion was,  that  proceedings  had  taken  place 
elsewhere,  which  might  possibly,  and  he 
fervently  hoped  would,  end  in  an  explana- 
tion of  that  conduct.  That  surely  was  not 
a  very  prejudiced  view  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  said,  further,  that  if  the 
inquiry  did  not  end  in  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, that  was  an  additional  reason 
for  his  not  broaching  it  to  their  Lordships, 
as  they  might  peradvcnture  be  called  upon 
in  the  discharge  of  their  other  functions  to 
decide  upon  it;  and  he  added  that  whoever 
had  read  the  blue  book  that  was  before 
them  would  understand,  if  he  did  not  share 
in,  the  feeling  which  impelled  him  to  give 
that  notice  of  the  subject  to  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  adverted.  He  be- 
lieved those  were  the  very  words  that  he 
had  used,  and  which  he  then  repeated  to 
their  Lordships.  If  neither  event  happened, 
then  only  should  he  be  obliged  to  bring 
forward  the  subject  of  his  general  no- 
tice. And  as  the  noble  Earl  said  that 
he  would  allow  him  —  which  indeed  the 


noble  Earl  could  not  prevent  —  but 
that  he  (the  noble  Earl)  would  deem  it 
a  favour  if  he  brought  forward  a  Motion 
on  this  subject — he  said  to  the  noble  Earl, 
••  Don't  be  uneasy;  for  that  is  a  favour 
which,  if  I  be  spared,  shall  be  conferred 
upon  the  noble  Earl."  As  to  the  noble 
Earl  not  being  present  when  he  gave  the 
notice,  wishing  him  to  be  present,  he  had 
waited  until  he  saw  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
about  to  bring  forward  his  Motion,  which 
he  expected  might  lead  to  a  long  debate, 
to  the  conclusion  of  'which  he  should  not  be 
able  to  remain,  having  engagements  else- 
where; and  therefore  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  give  the  notice  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  debate.  While  he 
was  addressing  their  Lordships,  let  him 
say  one  word  upon  the  Motion  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  For  himself,  he  felt  no  oc- 
casion for  further  inquiry,  but  others  had 
to  be  satisfied.  It  was  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  besides  the  Parliament  ai\d  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  there  was  the  country  to 
satisfy  upon  the  question.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  every  word  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Stanley) — ^he  was  quite  prepared  to  avow 
the  same  opinions  to  which  he  had  given 
utterance  ;  but  that  would  not  preclude 
him  from  going  into  the  Committee  with- 
out the  slightest  bias  upon  his  mind.  The 
noble  Earl  had  said,  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley),  with  his  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, had  given  an  opinion,  which  he 
had  long  entertained,  one  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  maintain,  that  the  altera^ 
tion  of  the  sugar  laws  and  the  increase  of 
the  slave  trade  were  intimately  and  closely 
connected.  It  was  a  fact  which  could  not 
be  controverted.  The  facts  bore  out  all 
the  most  gloomy  predictions  of  himself  and 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  in  1846  as 
to  the  increase  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  being  closely  allied  with  the  legislation 
of  that  year.  When  the  noble  Earl  talked  of 
impetuosity — but  he  was  in  a  mood  to  con- 
fer a  favour— he  had  already  promised  one 
to  the  noble  Earl,  he  would  then  confer  an- 
other without  a  promise.  The  noble  Earl 
might  suppose  he  had  been  bitter  on  his 
noble  Friend ;  but  all  he  said  was  an  eulogy 
upon  him.  When  the  noble  Eari  spoke 
about  the  personal  characteristics  of  his 
noble  Friend,  why  really  there  was  nothing 
could  be  said  more  complimentary  than 
to  pronounce  that  a  man  spoke  and 
acted  characteristically,  as  it  showed  at 
least  consistency.  No  doubt  his  noble 
Friend  took  it  as  it  was  meant — eu- 
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1  Lord's  speech  did  not  imply  that  he  had 
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vernor  of  the  colony  in  question,  he  (Lord 


I 

,  Beaumont)  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
'  motive  of  his  speaking  at  all.  Why  had 
'  he  not  waited,  as  he  said  he  would,  until 
the  proceedings  in  another  place  were  ter- 
minated ?  It  was,  at  all  events,  unfair  to 
let  the  idcA  go  forth  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  colonies,  that  the  Governor  of  Ceylon 
would  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  colony  of  Ceylon»  he  sliould  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  instead  of  making  remarks  of  that 
sort,  had  at  once  announced  his  intention 
to  bring  the  *|uestion  before  the  House. 
Such  a  course  would  have  been  but  fair  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and»  above  all, 
fair  to  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now  serving 
the  Crown  in  that  distant  island* 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  noble  Lnrd 
who  had  just  sat  down  was  far  more  igno- 
rant of  what  he  had  said,  although  he  had 
heard  it  twice,  than  those  who  had  not 
heard  it  at  all.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  he  hoped  and  trusted  a  satisfactory 
explanation  would  be  given,  and  that,  if 
not,  their  Lordships  might  have  to  deal 
with  it  in  another  way.  But  he  had  not 
prejudged  the  queetioo.  God  forbid  that 
he  should! 

Eaul  grey  felt  hound  to  aay,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed  to  think  he 
had  unnecessarily  taken  notice  of  a  con- 
versation in  his  absence,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  explanation  of  what  he 
did  say  waa  more  utterly  nnjastifiable  than 
what  he  had  said  before.  If  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  any  notice  to  give,  he 
(Earl  Grey)  should  .^ay  nothing  against  it; 
but  if  circumstances  had  not  reached  the 
point  at  which  a  notice  should  be  specially 
given,  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  was 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  however,  under  cover  of  an 
explanation  which  no  one  asked  for,  made 
a  speech— a  very  unusual  thing  with  hira 
—and  8 aid  he  hoped  a  satisfactory  ex* 
planation  would  be  given  of  certain  trans- 
aetious,  because,  if  not,  he  intimated  pretty 
distinctly.  Lord  Torrington  would  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  that  House  a»  a 
crimina!.  It  was  exactly  of  this  that  he 
(Earl  Grey)  complained.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  making 
a  straightforward  manly  attack  which  he 
could  meet  front  to  front,  and  face  to  face; 
but  he  did  object  to  explanations  of  con- 
duct which  required  no  explanation,  under 
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coyer  of  which  the  most  offensive  insinua- 
tions were  conreyed. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  repeated  that  he 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  satisfactory  ex- 
planations would  be  given  of  Lord  Torring- 
ton's  proceedings;  and  that,  if  not,  then 
they  would  be  brought  before  their  Lord- 
ships* House.  He  now  hoped  there  would 
be  a  satisfactory  defence  of  them.  He 
did  not  often  read  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  another  House;  but  he  had  read 
that  in  the  papers  of  yesterday,  and  he 
found  the  case  madfe  much  worse  by  the 
Governor's  defenders  than  if  no  defence  at 
all  had  been  made  for  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD,  in  reply, 
begged  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Aber- 
deen) not  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  utmost  gratitude  to  him  for  the  zeal 
and  determination  he  had  shown  to  put 
down  the  accursed  slave  trade. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 


REGULATION  OF  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  asked  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  the  woolsack, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  reintroduce,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session,  the  Bill 
for  the  better  management  of  charitable 
trusts;  and,  if  so,  when  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  had  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  Bill,  which, 
with  some  alteration  of  details  which  were 
under  consideration,  would  be  substantially 
the  same  as  that  brought  forward  last 
Session,  would  be  introduced  at  an  early 
period. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Thursday,  February  22,  1849. 

MiNUTKs.  Nbw  Mkmbciis  SwoKir.— 'For  York  County 
(Wnt  Riding),  Edmund  Deniion,  Esq.;  For  Staflbrd 
County  (Southern  Division),  Viioount  Lcwiahara. 

Pbtitionb  Prbskntkd.  By  Mr.  0«orge  Csvendith,  tntm 
•ereral  Clergymen  in  Derbyshire,  in  (kvour  of  Churdi  of 
Enghmd  Extension. — By  Mr.  Anderson,  from  Scartjo. 
rough,  and  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  from  St  Austell,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  l^w  respecting  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy.— By  Mr.  Cardwell,  from  Members  of  St  Martin's 
Congregation,  Liverpool,  and  by  other  Hon,  Members, 
from  several  Places,  against  any  Alteration  of  the  Law 
of  Marriages.— By  Mr.  Bulkdey,  from  Solicitors  and 
Others,  practising  at  Pwllheli,  Carnarvon,  for  Repeal  of 
the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates.— By  Mr,  Reynolds, 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Dub* 
lin,  for  Abolition  of  Ministers'  Money  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
Anderson,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Zetland  Islands,  for  a 
Reduction  of  the  Public  Expenditure.— By  Mr.  Sotheroo, 
from  the  Parish  of  Highworth,  Wiltshire,  for  Rating 
Owners  in  lieu  of  Occupiers.— By  Mr.  Pearson,  from 
several  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  London,  in  favour  of 
a  Better  Supply  of  Gas.— By  Mr.  Ellioe,  from  the  various 
Parishes  of  Coventry,  for  the  SuppreiaioD  of  Mendicancy. 


-^By  Mr.  Balnea,  from  Leith}  and  by  Mr.  Brisoo,  from 
Hastings,  against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. — By 
Mr.  MunU,  from  Henry  Archer,  of  37,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  for  Inquiry  reelecting  Patents  for  Inven- 
tions.— By  Sir  T.  Acland,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Okchampton  Union,  Devonshire,  respecting  the 
Poor  Law  Settlement — By  Mr.  Mackinnon,  from  Man- 
chester, for  the  Abolition  of  Prixe  Fighting.— By  Mr. 
Plowden,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Suppression  of 
Promiscuous  Intercourse.— By  Mr.  Divett,  from  the 
Borough  of  Okebampton,  for  Referring  War  Disputes  to 
Arbitration. 

INTERNATIONAL  INTERCHANGE   OF  VI- 
SITS BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  rose  to 
put  a  question  to  the  hon.  Member  /or 
Tewkesbury,  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  the  hon.  Member  for  Bod- 
min, the  hou.  Member  for  Macclesfield, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Southampton, 
respecting  the  International  English  and 
French  Association,  whose  proceedings  in- 
volve the  dignity  and  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  intimated  that  the  hon. 
Member  could  not  be  permitted  to  put  such 
a  question  to  any  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  then  said, 
he  would  put  the  question  to  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  present,  the  hon. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  but,  previously  to  so  doing,  he  (Mr, 
Cochrane)  would  premise  that  a  prospectus 
had  been  issued,  headed  **  Intellectual 
Treat;*' — "  England's  Return  Visit  to  the 
National  Guards  of  France;" — ** Regis- 
tered according  to  Act  of  Parliament ;" — 
and  having  attached  to  it  the  names  of  the 
five  hon.  Members  he  had  mentioned, 
namely,  Messrs.  J.  Wyld,  H,  Browi\,  G. 
Thompson,  J,  Williams,  and  B.  V\rillcox, 
from  which  he  would  read  a  few  extracts, 
to  show  its  extraordinary  and  peculiar  cha-* 
racter : — 

"There  was  something  delicate  and  gentle^ 
manly,  there  was  something  congenial  and  manly, 
in  the  idea  which  suggested  a  military  visit  of 
citixenship  to  the  English  nation.  To  come,  some 
fifteen  hundred  of  armed  soldiers,  into  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  was  to  convey  this  double  infer-* 
ence-^flrst,  that  the  spirit  of  honour  was  para^ 
mount  in  France,  iMid  the  spirit  of  security  para- 
mount in  England.  We  may  be  said  to  have 
gracefully  received  a  visit  which  was  gracefully 
paid,  and  in  unlocking  the  vast  stores  of  our 
country  to  the  gaze,  and  it  may  be  to  the  adrni-* 
ration  of  another  land,  we  were  exhibiting  the 
sinews  of  war  and  the  prosperity  of  peace,  and  * 
devoutly  cherishing  the  hope,  that  we  might  never 
strain  the  first,  but  ever  preserve  the  latter,  in  all 
our  relations  with  the  country  whose  honoured 
deputies  were  then  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  Eng- 
land, and  whom,  we  solemnly  trust,  found  no 
want  of  warmth  or  geniality  in  their  nest.  The 
social  spirit  which  takes  must  give!  We  dine 
together — we,  France  and  England — in  a  family 
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this  was  tins  case;  or  whetlior»  as  mi^lit 
be  reasonably  supposed,  tbe  whole  affair 
was  a  hoax  ? 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  he 
must  confess  his  e.Dtire  ignorance  of  the 
whole  matter  till  hiB  attention  was  called 
to  it  hj  the  hoiu  Member.  lie  knew  no- 
thing of  the  particulars  which  the  hon. 
Oentleinan  had  detailed  to  the  Ilouse; 
butp  as  far  as  he  eonld  follow  the  extracts 
which  were  read,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  fomjing  such  an 
association,  it  seemed  to  be  forraed  for 
<|uite  innocent  objects,  and  not  requiring 
to  come  in  any  way  under  the  observation 
of  the  Home  Office. 

Mr.  brown  rose  and  aaid ;  As  1  ara 
one  of  the  Members —  [Loud  cries  of 
Order!"] 

Mr,  WYLD  saidp  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter,  he 
would  move  the  adjournment  of  the  Housep. 

Mr.  brown  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  If  the  h on.  Member 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  he 
must  show  good  cause  why  the  IJouse 
should  adjourn.  He  must  not  speak  upon 
other  {Questions  whUe  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  House, 

Mr.  WYLD  trusted  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  House  would  excuse  bim 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
must  remark  that  I  would  not  allow  the 
hon.  Member  for  B  rid  port  to  put  his  ques- 
tion to  individual  Membert^.  I  could  not 
prevent  him  putting  hia  quefetion  to  a  Min- 
ister; but  it  is  against  the  rules  of  Parlia- 
ment to  put  (|uestions  to  individual  Mem- 
bers not  connected  with  the  husiuesa  of 
this  House, 

Subject  at  an  end. 
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VICE-ADMIIULTY  COURTS. 

Cat-tain-  PRCIIELL  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  what  stops 
had  been  taken  tt>  rcfonn  the  pri>ceedings 
in  the  several  VicLvAdtiiiralty  Courts,  and 
to  remedy  the  complaints  made  last  Ses- 
sion of  the  gross  abuses  that  had  taken 
place  at  St.  llcleoai  Sierra  Leone,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales? 

Mr.  ward  Staid,  that  the  stabject  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  facts  be- 
ing anything  hut  clear.  There  wore  two 
subjects  of  complaint:  the  one  was  the 
high  scale  of  fees  charged  in  the  courts, 
and  tbe  other  was  the  practice  of  making 
extraordinary  charges.     It  was  found  that 
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the  remedy  of  the  first  grievance  lay  en- 
tirely with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  had  the  power  of  ordering  a  new  scale 
of  fees,  and  that  was  now  in  course  of 
preparation.  With  regard  to  the  other 
grievance,  of  overcharges,  the  difficulty 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  could  only  he  re- 
medied hy  appeal  to  England,  and  then  it 
hoQame  necessary  to  get  sworn  copies  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  which  was  attended 
witk  considerable  expense.  The  Admiralty 
had  been  in  consultation  with  Sir  Stephen 
Lnsbington  upon  the  subject,  and  they  had 
now  instructed  the  Vice- Admiralty  Courts 
to  send  home  the  whole  of  the  papers  in 
everj  case;  this  would  greatly  facilitate  ap- 
peals in  future,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  found  a  sufficient  remedy. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  in  New  South  Wales 
the  abuses  of  the  court  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  the  Supreme  Council  had  pass- 
ed an  ordinance  to  check  them.  What 
he  wished  to  know  was,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  give  their  sanction 
to  that  ordinance;  but  as  no  Member  of 
the  Government  was  present  who  could 
answer  the  question,  he  would  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion  again  put  the  question. 

THE  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 
Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  then  rose 
to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and 
alter  the  Act  of  5th  and  6th  William  IV., 
c.  54,  so  far  as  relates  to  marriage  within 
certain  degrees  of  affinity.  He  Was  sen- 
sible not  only  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  but 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and 
if  he  consulted  only  his  own  feelings  he 
should  have  abstained  altogether  from 
bringing  it  forward.  But  he  had  from 
time  to  time  been  made  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremity and  extent  of  the  grievances 
arising  under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  affected  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  he  did  not  feel 
himself  fully  at  liberty,  in  consequence,  to 
decline  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  For 
there  was  a  claim  upon  him  more  than 
upon  other  Members  of  the  House,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  complaints  having  been 
sanctioned  by  one  whose  memory  he  most 
deeply  revered.  In  1841  the  subject  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  revered  relative  of  his;  and  he  (Mr. 
S.  Wortley)  had  himself  investigated  the 
matter  closely  and  carefully,  in  order  to 
see  whether  he  could  come  to  the  same  re- 
solution, having  at  first,  he  was  willing  to 
confess,  an  impression  which  he  admitted 
might  bo  called  a  prejudice  against  the 


measure.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the 
most  careful  and  mature  deliberation  that 
he  had  ventured  at  last  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  Parliament.  In  the  year  1842 
a  noble  Lord,  then  a  Member  of  that 
House,  he  meant  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
than  whom  there  was  not  a  more  true  and 
faithful  adherent  of  the  Church,  nor  a  man 
to  be  found  who  held  Church  authority  in 
higher  respect,  introduced  the  question  to 
the  notice  of  the  House.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  House  refused  to  grant  his  noble 
Friend  the  leave  he  asked.  But  the  noble 
Lord  received  so  much  support  as  to  lead 
him  to  believe  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  more  prominently  before  the  public 
mind — that  further  and  fuller  discussion 
would  take  place,  which  would  lead  to  in- 
quiry, and  the  result  of  which  would  create 
a  demand  for  alteration.  The  facts  that 
had  been  elicited  were  those  principally  on 
which  he  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  had  founded 
his  present  Bill.  Since  the  discussion  in 
1842  the  position  of  the  question  had  been 
altered,  with  respect  to  the  doubts  as  to 
the  legality  of  these  marriages.  There 
were  two  classes  of  these  marriages — 
those  celebrated  abroad,  and  those  cele- 
brated in  this  country.  The  doubt  about 
the  legality  of  marriages  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  was  removed  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  marriages 
between  persons  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  affinity  were  absolutely  null  and 
void.  The  law,  therefore,  was  fouftd  to 
affect  all  classes.  It  affected  the  legiti-' 
macy  of  parties,  and  the  descent  of  pro- 
perty. There  were  some  cases  in  which 
the  marriages  had  been  celebrated  abroad; 
some  between  persons  resident  and  do- 
miciled there;  others  between  persons  who 
escaped  there  from  the  stringency  of  the 
law  of  this  country.  Those  marriages  still 
continued,  and  showed  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  still  further  inquiry  by  Parlia- 
ment. Since  the  Motion  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  they  had 
had  many  proofs  that  the  law,  far  from 
being  more  efficient  in  its  effect  for  the 
prevention  of  those  marriages — far  from 
having  tended  to  the  improved  morality  of 
the  people — ^had  been  extensively  evaded  by 
them.  It  had  in  some  cases  been  avoided, 
in  some  it  had  proved  a  snare  for  the  lower 
classes.  It  had  led  to  perjury,  be  meant 
such  perjury  as  was  involved  in  the  giving 
of  misdescription,  in  the  denial  of  the  actual 
truth;  and  in  other  instances  it  had  led  to 
concubinage  where  the  parties  eohabited 
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rev.  Prelate,  of  the  highest  character  iii 
the  Church  (the  Bishop  of  Lichfield);  next 
was  Dr.  Luahington,  who  was  second  to 
no  man  in  authority  upon  matters  connect- 
etl  with  cccleBiasticaJ  law;  the  ne.xt  was 
his  iament<jd  friend,  Mr,  Blake,  the  late 
Chief  Remembrancer  of  Ireland,  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body^  and  one  wlio 
commanded  their  highest  confidence  aid 
consideration;  then  came  Justice  Vaughin 
Williams,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  opjio- 
site,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Mr,  Kutherfu'd), 
whose  knowledge  of  the  law  of  marriage  in 
Scotland  was  moat  extensive;  and  of  all 
those  Commissioner«,  with  the  exception  of 
himself  (Mr.  S.  Wort  ley),  who  had  ex- 
pressed hia  opinion  in  tlio  House,  tkere 
was  not  one  who  had  come  to  a  definite 
oonclusLon,  or  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
upon  the  subject.  They  all  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ciuestion  with  minds 
perfc-ctly  open  to  conviction  upon  it.  They, 
in  their  report,  recommended  no  particular 
plan  or  measure,  fur  this  reason,  that  the 
Commission  did  not  entitle  tliem  nor  au- 
thorise them  to  do  more  than  inquire  into 
tlie  «tatc  Olid  operation  of  the  law;  and 
they  tliereforc  felt  themselves  not  at  liberty 
to  do  more  than  report  upon  that  subject. 
But  he  apprehetided  that  no  man  could 
read  that  report,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  came,  without  being  convinced 
that  there  eon  Id  have  been  no  member  of 
the  Commission  who  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  eomc  alteration  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  restrictions  of 
the  law — restrictions  that  could  not  be  jus- 
tified to  those  Commissioners,  who  were 
meti  of  high  station  in  the  Church — of 
high  station  in  the  law,  and  of  high  cha- 
racter in  private  life.  In  proposing  a 
measure  of  that  kind,  he  thought  it  wise  to 
confine  himself  to  the  actual  grievance  that 
existed.  He  wished  not  to  set  afloat 
questions  that  were  unnecessary*  nor  to 
enter  into  wide  controversies.  He  should, 
therefore,  confine  the  proposition  he  had  to 
make  to  ili*e  only  two  cases  which  seemed 
of  importance  during  the  inquiry.  They 
were—marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  de- 
ceased wife,  and  marriage  with  the  niece 
of  a  deceased  wife.  These  two  stood 
pretty  much  in  the  same  category.  The 
measure  be  ehould  propose  was  merely  a 
permissive  one.  There  was  nothing  com- 
pulsory in  it.  The  marriage  of  two  bro- 
thers with  two  sisters  had  been  formerly 
prohibited.  They  were  subsequently  per- 
mitted, and  there  was  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  number  of  such  marriages 
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had  increased  in  consequence.  Neither 
was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
marriages  as  he  now  proposed  to  legalise 
would  be  more  numerous  in  consequence 
of  such  permission.  Up  to  the  year  1835 
those  marriages  were  practically  permitted. 
He  said  "practically/*  because  although, 
no  doubt,  they  were  not  legally  permitted, 
yet  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  their 
being  invalidated;  and,  except  in  some  oc- 
casional cases  of  malice,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  their  being  disturb- 
ed. And  for  many  years  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission,  those  mar- 
riages had  been  celebrated  in  every  rank  of 
life.  Less  numerously,  probably,  amongst 
the  wealthy  and  those  in  high  station,  but 
in  greater  number  amongst  the  poor, 
whose  obscurity  and  poverty  prevented 
them  from  being  interfered  with.  It 
was  remarkable,  that  during  the  long  pe- 
riod that  those  marriages  so  existed, 
they  had  heard  no  complaints  about 
them.  No  restrictions  were  sought  to 
be  put  upon  them,  and  he  was  justified 
in  saying,  that  there  was  no  very  ex- 
tensive horror  of  them  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  not  until  one  of  them  oc- 
curred in  the  very  highest  rank  of  life, 
that  .they  became  noticed,  and  it  was  no 
blame  to  anybody  to  say  that  that  e^ent 
immediately  attracted  public  attention. 
But,  instead  of  the  Legislature  stepping 
forward  to  point  it  out  to  reprobation,  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Legislature, 
and  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  including  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  the  sanction  of  the  law  was 
given  to  that  marriage.  It  was  not  said 
to  be  a  valid  one,  but  all  chance  of  in- 
validating it  was  taken  away  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act.  The  question,  there- 
fore, was  not  whether  these  were  desir- 
able marriages.  The  question  was,  whe- 
ther they  had  a  right  to  prevent  them. 
He  thought  their  principle  ought  to  be  to 
give  every  facility  for  marriage.  That 
was  the  principle  of  the  law  of  England. 
And  he  therefore  apprehended  that  those 
restrictions  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
fact  that  those  marriages  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  God,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  public  overwhelming  necessity.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  God,  he  would 
not  venture  upon  that  part  of  the  subject 
at  that  stage.  He  would  avoid  all  discus- 
sion upon  it,  as  he  found  there  was  to  be 
no  division  upon  that  stage  of  his  Motion. 
He  would  also  pass  over  the  question  as  it 
related  to  the  condition  of  the  subject. 


But  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to 
explain  to  the  House,  for  the  information 
of  those  hon.  Members  who  might  not  have 
had  time  to  investigate  the  matter  for 
themselves,  how  the  question  had  arisen. 
With  respect  to  the  prohibition  in  general, 
there  was  no  certainty  that  it  existed 
amongst  the  early  Christians.  He  should 
say  no  more  than  that  its  origin  was 
extremely  doubtful,  and  almost  lost  in 
obscurity.  It  defied  the  investigation  of 
the  most  learned  men.  On  the  authority 
of  Michaelis,  it  was  alleged  not  to  have 
been  forbidden;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  practised  during  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  During  the  three 
first  centuries  of  Christianity,  there 
was  no  mention  of  its  prohibition.  It 
was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
it  was  prohibited.  It  was  prohibit- 
ed by  what  were  called  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  not  the  Canons  of  the  Apos- 
tles, but  still  of  high  authority  in  the 
Church;  and  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis 
in  305;  but  by  neither  was  it  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  During 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  councils 
condemned  those  marriages,  and  after- 
wards, during  the  corruption  of  the  middle 
ages,  came  councils  and  canons  innume- 
rable condemning  them,  but  in  company 
with  many  more  which  had  since  been  es- 
tablished as  perfectly  legal  and  within  the 
permission  of  the  law  of  God.  It  there- 
fore became  perfectly  settled  in  canon 
law  that  these  marriages  were  prohibited  ; 
but  the  grounds  of  the  prohibition  rested 
principally,  he  believed,  upon  a  letter  of 
St.  Basil,  which  had  been  referred  to  in 
another  place.  St.  Basil,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the 
founder  of  the  monastic  order  of  that 
church,  in  the  fourth  century,  entered  into 
a  controversy  with  another  bishop  of  the 
Christian  church,  who,  as  appeared  from 
St.  Basil's  letter,  diifered  from  him  upon 
the  subject  of  those  marriages.  But  the 
prohibition  had,  at  all  events,  been  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time,  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  'fhe  canon  law  had 
been  introduced  into  England.  It  formed 
no  part  of  the  law  of  England,  except  so 
far  as  it  had  been  grafted  upon  the  statute 
law;  but  undoubtedly  it  had  been  so  graft- 
ed upon  the  law  of  England,  that  the  law 
said,  if  such  a  mamage  be  contracted,  it 
should  stand  good  during  the  life  of  the 
parties ;  but  if  the  ecclesiastical  law  an- 
nulled it,  then  the  statute  law  of  England 
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ed,  the  prohibition  of  those  marriages  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  i  and,  under 
those  circumstances  it  was  that  the  table 
of  prohibitions  was  drawn  up  by  Arcbbi* 
shop  Parker,  in  1603,  which  was  now  hung 
lip  in  all  churches  in  this  country^  and  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  was  universally  acknowledged, 
however,  that  that  table  formed  no  part  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — a  fact  that 
could  not  be  too  widely  known.  It  was 
merely  bound  up  with  it  for  convenience. 
The  law  continued  to  be  administered  in 
this  country  much  in  the  same  way  after 
the  Reformation  as  it  had  been  before  it, 
with  this  exception,  that  whereas  before 
the  Refonnation  there  existed  a  power  of 
dis.pensation  which  greatly  mitigated  the 
evils  arising  from  those  prohibitions^  after 
it  that  power  was  given  up;  for,  although 
by  an  Act— 21  Henry  VI II. — the  power 
of  dispensing  was  transferred  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  dispensation  by  the  Archbi- 
shop from  canonical  regulationa  was  un- 
known: it  had  scarcely  ever  been  exer- 
cised, and  the  practice  had  become  obso* 
Ictc,  The  consequence  was,  that  those 
restrictions  which  were  dispensed  with  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  became  abso- 
hite  and  indispensable  in  this  country,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  except  when  called 
upon,  which  was  very  rarely,  avoided  those 
marriages  altogether.  At  length  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  having  entertained  tho 
question  of  the  validity  of  those  marriages 
after  the  death  of  tho  parties,  necessarily 
illegitimising  tho  chiklren  after  the  death 
of  the  parties,  the  common  law  courts  in- 
terfered, and  prevented  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  from  invalidating  such  marriages  at 
all  when  even  one  only  of  the  parties  was 
dead.  The  result  was,  that  a  law  was  passed, 
declaring  what  marriages  were  void,  and 
what  were  voidable  merely.  Marriages  of 
consanguinity  were  declared  void,  and  mar- 
riages of  affinity  only  voidable  if  during  the 
life  of  the  parties  a  suit  were  int^tituted 
for  the  purpose.  Mari-iages  which  were 
merely,  so  far  aa  their  morality  was  con- 
cerned, matters  of  opinion,  came  under  the 
latter  category.  Those  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  known  will  of  God,  as  con- 
tained in  the  pages  of  revelation,  were  in* 
eluded  in  tho  first.  Such  a  state  of  the 
law  was  very  anomalous,  and  it  led  to 
grievous  cruelty.  It  made  such  marriages 
almost  always  lawful,  except  where  property 
or  right  was  concerned— as  in  cases  where 
estates  were  entailed,  and  in  some  of  those 
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the  greatest  hardship  was  at  timeB  inflict- 
ed. He  would  mention  one  instance  given 
by  Dr.  Lushington,  before  whom  it  had 
come.  The  suit  was  instituted  after  the 
parties  had  been  married  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  eight  children  had  been  bom  to 
them,  and  when  the  father  was  very  ad- 
yanced  in  age.  Then  it  was  that  the  op- 
portunity was  taken  by  a  malicious  rela- 
tive to  invalidate  the  marriage,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  court  was  obliged  to  annul 
it.  The  children  were  illegitimised,  and 
the  whole  family,  after  the  father's  death, 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  poverty. 
Yet,  deep  as  the  injury  inflicted  by  the 
law  was  felt  to  be,  it  was  not  until  the 
marriage  within  the  restricted  degrees  took 
place  in 'a  very  high  station  of  life,  that  it 
was  publicly  noticed.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  remedy  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Bill  was  passed,  and  they  had 
it  on  the  authority  of  that  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  expressed  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex's  Bill,  that  he  never  intended  by 
it  to  prevent  a  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  Lord  Lyndhurat's  object 
was  to  establish  the  legality  of  all  such 
marriages  which  had  been  contracted  up 
to  that  time,  and  to  provide  that  as  re- 
spects such  marriages  in  future  they  should 
not  be  invalidated  if  they  had  existed  for 
two  years.  This  was  the  object  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Bill  as  introduced;  but  it  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Brougham  that  such 
marriages  contracted  after  that  time  should 
be  deemed  illegal;  and  that  view  being 
taken  by  certain  Members  of  the  bench 
of  bishops,  it  was  enacted  that  after  the 
passing  of  that  Bill  marriages  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  should  not  be  permit- 
ted. The  result  of  the  Act  was,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  provisions,  thou- 
sands of  marriages  had,  since  it  was  pass- 
ed, taken  place  between  the  prohibited  de- 
grees. An  inquiry,  indeed,  was  instituted 
into  the  matter,  and  persons  were  called 
before  the  Commissioners  who  had  made 
it  their  business  to  ascertain  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  could  be  discovered  as 
to  the  violation  of  the  law.  And  here  he 
would  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  attempts 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  view  of  the 
matter  which  he  was  urging,  on  the  ground 
that  particular  individuals  had  interested 
themselves,  and  had  instituted  inquiries 
into  the  subject.  Indeed  he  did  not  see 
how,  unless  this  had  been  done,  it  would 
be  possible  to  ascertain  numerous  facts  of 
high  importance  necessary  to  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 


tion. The  course  taken  had  been  this :  the 
parties  interested  in  the  matter  had  select- 
ed a  firm  in  London,  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, as  a  central  point,  to  which  all  in- 
formation was  to  be  conmiunicated;  and 
they  employed  gentlemen  of  station  and  in- 
telligence to  go  through  the  country  col- 
lecting the  necessary  particulars.  From 
these  sources  the  necessary  inibrmation 
had  been  ascertained,  and  they  were  thus 
alluded  to  in  the  eighth  page  of  the  Com- 
missioners' report : — 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1846  a  limited 
inquiry  was  instituted,  at  the  instigation  and  ex- 
pense of  some  private  individuals  interested  in 
this  question,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to 
what  extent  the  Act  of  1835  had  been  infringed, 
and  whether  any  hardships  were  inflicted  by  the 
operation  of  that  Act,  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
warrant  an  application  to  Parliament  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  law.  In  stating  the  result  of  this 
inquiry,  as  it  has  been  proved  before  us,  we  feel 
bound  to  observe,  that,  although  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  interested  parties,  it  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  sta- 
tion, and  character,  and  with  discretion,  as  well 
as  with  perfect  integrity  and  good  faith.  The  in- 
quiry was  limited  to  a  period  less  than  three 
months,  and  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
England  alone;  but  five  districts  were  selected 
with  impartiality  and  discrimination,  as  liluBly  to 
afford  a  test  of  the  probable  operation  of  the  law 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  districts  consisted, 
1st,  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  portions  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  2nd,  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  E^sex ;  drd, 
parts  of  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  including 
Birmingham  and  the  Potteries;  4th,  parts  of 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire,  includ- 
ing Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Winchester,  Dor- 
chester, Plymouth,  and  Exeter;  and,  5th,  the 
towns  of  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Cheltenham,  and  their 
immediate  vicinities.  Besides  these  districts,  an 
inquiry  was  also  commenced  within  the  limits  of 
the  metropolis,  but  was  not  prosecuted  to  any 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  difltculty  of  obtain- 
ing information  in  so  mixed  and  numerous  a  po- 
pulation, without  any  legal  authority  to  require 
it.  The  summary  of  information  thus  obtained 
may  be  stated  as  follows,  namely — Of  marriages 
ascertained  to  have  taken  place  in  the  districts 
alluded  to,  between  parties  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  1,864  have  been  contracted  since  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act ;  and  of  these,  upwards  of  nine- 
tenths  have  been  contracted  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  There  were  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  88  cases  only  in  which  the  Act  had 
prevented  an  intended  marriage ;  and  of  these  88 
cases,  32  are  stated  to  have  resulted  in  open  co- 
habitation, without  the  sanction  of  any  form  or 
ceremony.  Of  the  marriages  thus  ascertained  to 
have  been  contracted,  very  few  were  between  per- 
sons in  the  poorer  classes.  For  though  we  luive 
reason  to  conclude  that  such  marriages  are  at  least 
as  frequent  in  those  classes  as  in  any  other,  and 
perhaps  even  much  more  so,  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  parties  render  their  affinity 
less  observed,  and  consequently  difficult  to  be 
traced  without  more  elaborate  investigation.  On> 
the  other  hand,  among  the  parties  contracting^ 
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of  property  and  station,  being  unwilling  to 
break  the  law,  resorted  abroad,  while  even 
in  the  middle  classes  there  were  numerona 
instances  of  persons  expatriating  them- 
selves permanently  or  temporarily  for  tbe 
purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from  the 
trammels  of  tbe  Engbsh  law.  Yet  all  fo- 
reign marriages  of  this  kind  contracted  by 
British  subjects,  were^  by  Lord  Lyndh urates 
low,  null  and  void,  unless  the  parties  were 
I  absolutely  domiciled  abroad.  Such  being 
tbe  effects  of  the  Act,  surely  some  remedy 
was  required.  What  was  the  opiDioa  of 
the  Commissioners  ?^ 

"  Wo  cannot  avoid  the  eonduRioo  th*t  the 
Statute  6  &  6  William  IV.,  c.  A4,  has  failed  to 
attain  the  object  sought  to  bo  effected  hy  itJi 
pro»pecUv**  enactments.  It  has  not  prevented 
ninrruige  with  the  lister  or  me«e  of  a  d&oemm»d 
wife  from  taking  place  iii  numeroufl  infttuaoei; 
whether  more  or  leia  numi^rous  than  botfor^  tbe 
pasiiiig  of  the  Htatut4?,  we  have  not,  as  wma  belortt 
I  ohsfirrcd,  Bufflcitnt  cUta  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
,  opinion.  But,  without  rofer«nce  to  any  cumpari- 
son  of  this  description,  tbe  number  of  those  umr- 
ri&ge«  IS  80  great  as  to  juitify  us  in  saying  that 
the  provisions  of  that  statute,  rendering  thera 
null  uud  void,  have  not  generally  di»terred  parties 
from  forming  suih  connexions.  No  douht  thii  ia 
a  great  and  eontinualty  increasing  eTil.  On  a 
low  computation,  such  marriaget  muat  amount 
to  thousands  i  but  from  the  nature  of  the  oon- 
nexion,  and  the  secreey  whieh  often  attaches  to 
it,  their  numl>er  cannot  ho  aecurateiy  ascertained. 
Tlio  evil  is  g^reat ;  for^  as  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  such  marriages,  when  celebrated  in  Eng- 
ftd  thnt  tbe  law  '  land  or  Ireland,  are  void,  the  consequences  are 
itained  the  cene-    disastrous  to  the  parties  and  their  issue,  at 

^     .-  .   ^''  -Hi  (nTjajn  ^  h  ««  rv    -all      #  ri  i^     ^Vfelolmna    «^.l^  tti  ii  ■I' m  a  I     rli-h^m    a  rk  ^ 
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affecting  ail  the  relations  of  mutual  duty  aad  ob- 
ligation, AS  well  as  the  rights  dependent  upon 
itahts;  nor  less  pernicious  in  a  public  view,  as 
exhibiting  avowed  disohodlience  to  law  by  the 
open  assumption  of  a  sacred  character  which  the 
law  expressly  denies/* 

The  Commissioners  then  proceeded  to 
state  the  effects  of  the  kw  on  the  poorer 
classes.  And  here  let  the  House  observe, 
that  although  they  might  succeed  in  get- 
ling  persons  of  education  and  refinement 
to  obey  the  law,  although  at  the  expense 
of  mnch  hardship  and  severe  Buffering,  it 
was  qnite  impossible  to  prevent  illegal 
marriages  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
The  effect  of  the  prohibitory  statute  npon 
these  classes  was  briefly  deaeribcd  by  one 
of  the  witnesses,  who  told  the  Commis- 
sioners that  in  the  families  of  tbe  poor  the 
resnlt  of  the  death  of  a  wife,  when  a  sister 
was  domiciled  in  the  household,  was  either 
to  turn  that  sister  away,  out  into  the 
streets,  or,  if  she  remained*  to  bring  about, 
if  not  marriage,  at  least  cohabitation  with 
the  widower  Members  of  poor  families, 
this  witness  said*  were  thrown  into  such 
immediate   contact,    that  if  they  bad   no 
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hope  of  marriage,  thej  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  live  together  without  it.  Many 
witnesses,  some  of  them  clergymen,  took 
the  same  view  of  the  subject,  and  the 
Commissioners  came  to  this  conclusign — 

"  Among  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  where  the 
sister  of  the  deceased  wife  becomes  an  inmate  of 
the  house,  and  the  parties  are  not  advanced  in 
age,  the  end  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  marriage 
or  concubinage." 

Could  there  be  a  more  unhappy  state  of 
things  than  that  thus  presented  to  their 
view?  They  not  only  had  a  law  which 
was  continually  evaded — they  not  only  had 
a  law  which  led  to  perjury  and  immorality 
— but  they  had  a  law  which  was  so  little 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  that  thousands  on 
thousands  of  their  poorer  fellow-country- 
men, who  were  placed  in  circumstances 
of  irresistible  temptation,  and  yet  debarred 
from  marriage,  were  led  to  live  in  a  state 
of  concubinage.  On  the  whole,  then,  he 
thought  that  this  question  assumed  a  most 
important  character,  and  it  was  with  this 
conviction  that  he  would  urge  upon  the 
House  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to 
bring  in  his  Bill.  The  present  state  of 
the  law  was  fruitful  of  immorality  and  de- 
moralisation amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  it  would  surely  be  admitted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  an  evil  which,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners stated,  was  not  only  already  great 
in  itself,  but  was  daily  increasing  in  mag- 
nitude. The  Commissioners  closed  their 
report  in  these  words  : — 

"  On  a  review  of  the  subject,  in  all  these  its  dif- 
ferent bearings  and  effects,  we  are  constrained  not 
only  to  express  our  belief  that  the  Statute  5  A  6 
William  IV.  has  fiiiled  to  attain  its  object,  but 
also  to  express  our  doubt,  whether  any  measure  of 
a  prohibitory  character  would  be  effectual.  These 
marriages  will  take  place  when  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  give  rise  to  mutual  attachment : 
they  are  not  dependent  on  legislation.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  think,  that  such  attachments  and 
marriages  would  be  extensively  increased  in  num- 
ber were  the  law  to  permit  them  ;  because,  as  we 
have  said,  it  is  not  the  state  of  the  law,  prohibi- 
tory or  permissive,  which  has  governed,  or,  as  we 
think,  ever  will  effectually  govern  them." 

He  would  now  leave  the  question  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  Into  the  social 
argument  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  a  change  in  the  law,  with  respect  to  the 
relations  of  husband  and  wife,  he  would  not 
enter.  He  would  content  himself  with  re- 
marking that,  in  his  opinion,  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  present  state  of  the  law 
were  greater  than  any  which  could  be  an- 


ticipated from  the  change  which  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  But  whatever  the  ar- 
guments might  be  arising  from  the  delica- 
cies and  niceties  of  social  intercourse,  these 
arguments  were  confined  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  while  to  the  poor,  who  were 
compelled  to  live  together  with  scanty  ac- 
commodation, they  did  not  and  could  not 
apply.  He  held  in  his  hand  letters  from 
many  clergymen,  incumbents  of  populous 
parishes,  who  stated  that  the  condition  of 
their  flocks  was  so  injuriously  aifected  by 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  that  they 
were  fully  prepared  to  advocate  its  altera- 
tion. He  had  had  similar  communications 
from  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
highest  character  in  the  Church;  for,  be  it 
observed,  that  it  could  not  be  said,  with 
reference  to  the  extensive  evasions  of  the 
prohibitory  statutes  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  that  there  also  existed,  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  persons  thus  marrying  within 
the  prohibitory  limits,  many  gross  cases  of 
adultery  and  incest.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  proved  that  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons who  had  contracted  these  marriages 
were  persons  of  moral  habits  and  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  persons  who  did  not 
otherwise  offend  against  the  law.  He 
thought  that  he  had  now  said  enough 
to  induce  the  House  to  consent  tq  the  in- 
troduction of  his  Bill,  and  he  would  there- 
fore shortly  state  some  of  its  principal  pro* 
visions.  Before  he  did  so,  he  might,  how- 
ever, remark,  with  reference  to  marriages 
with  nieces  of  the  deceased  wives,  that,  al- 
though such  instances  were  rare,  they  did 
occasionally  happen,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  permit  marriage  in  the  closer 
degrees  without  relaxing  at  the  same  time 
the  rules  which  forbade  it  in  the  more 
remote  stage  of  affinity.  Otherwise,  he 
would  hardly  have  deemed  the  case  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  niece  to 
be  deserving  of  any  alteration  in  the  law. 
Now,  as  to  the  provisions  of  his  Bill,  he 
did  not  intend  to  extend  the  permission  to 
any  other  degrees,  or  to  alter  Archbishop 
Parker's  table  in  any  respect,  but  as  re- 
garded marriages  with  the  sisters  and 
nieces  of  deceased  wives.  Neither  did  he 
intend  to  permit  a  widow  to  marry  her 
deceased  husband's  brother;  as,  without 
entering  into  the  social  part  of  the  subject, 
he  considered  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  more  probably  tend  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  immorality  into  a  family  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  converse  condition  of 
matters.  As  regarded  the  clergy,  be  did 
not  intend  to  make  it  compulsory  on  them 
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Established  Gburcb  tbe  means  of  marriage 
acoordiug  to  their  own  forma  and  opinions. 
From  tbe  evidence  contained  in  tbe  report 
it  would  be  seen  that  by  some  of  the  bodies 
in  question  tbe  practice  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife^s  sister  was  considered  to  bo 
contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  God,  and  therefore 
he  thought  that  the  ttisaenting  sects  in 
question  were  entitled  to  some  such  mea* 
sure  as  that  which  he  now  proposed  * 
Having  thus  stated  tbe  grounds  upon 
which  bo  rested  his  measure,  he  would  not 
further  detain  tbe  House.  Tbe  Bill  which 
be  asked  leave  to  introduce  affected  a  very 
large  class  of  tbe  community,  and  be  be- 
lieved that,  were  it  to  pass,  such  a  result 
would  be  matter  of  sincere  happiness  and 
rejoicing  to  thousands^  who  were  now 
fiuffering  from  tlie  present  unsatisfactory 
and  anomalous  state  of  our  law  upon  the 
subject. 

The  question  having  heen  put, 
Ma.  A,  J,  B.  HOPE  said,  that  if  ho 
did  not  divide  the  House  upon  leave  to 
bring  in  tbe  Bill,  at  wbicb  stage  a  similar 
Bill  was  rejected  in  1842,  it  was  not  be» 
cause  be  was  less  strongly  opposed  to  the 
measure  than  be  was  then^  hut  simply  out 
of  deference  to  the  liuyal  Commission, 
Still  he  must  make  a  few  observations  on 
tbe  speech  of  bis  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
S.  Wortley).  Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  argued  that  the  early  Church  did  not 
absolutely  prohibit  such  marriage 3»  from 
the  apostolical  canons  only  declaring  that 
those  who  contracted  them  should  not  he 
competent  to  take  holy  orders;  but  at  tbe 
same  time  those  canons  were  made,  tbe 
cburcb  was  but  a  body  of  dissenters  from 
the  religion  of  the  State,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  inflict  temporal  punishment  for 
what  was  not  against  tbe  laws  of  the  State. 
A  person  wishing  to  make  such  a  marriage, 
I  might  do  so  by  leaving  the  Christian  com- 
I  munity.  By  a  similar  argument  it  might 
be  asserted,  that  because  St.  Paul  said  a 
bishop  should  not  bo  a  drunkard  or  an  ex- 
tortioner, therefore  there  was  no  harm  in 
a  layman  being  such,  Mr,  Binncy,  indeed, 
in  tbe  evidence  in  this  question,  had  applied 
this  to  tbe  case  of  a  bishop  being  ordered 
to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  as  proof  of 
polygamy  not  being  forbidden  to  the  ear- 
liest converts.  iSt.  Basil,  in  bis  letter  to 
Hiodorus,  speaks  of  such  a  marriage  aa  ft 
thing  unheard  of.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
tbe  practice  of  tlie  Church  of  England, 
bi.ah  before  and  after  the  time  of  James  L, 
was  against  such,  though  between  that 
time  and  tbe  passing  of  Lord  Lyndburst's 
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Act,  the  civil  had  therehj  invaded  the  pre- 
rogatives of  tho  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
case,  however,  of  Regina  v.  Chadwick,  had 
set  at  rest  what  were  the  prohibited  de- 
grees. The  secret  history  of  Lord  Ljnd- 
hurst's  Act  was  alleged,  but  this  no  where 
appeared  on  the  face  of  it.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  had  spoken  of  the  comments 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  use  which 
the  Commission  had  made  of  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  Crowder  and  Mayward.  He  did 
Aot  object  to  their  having  done  so,  as  they 
could  not  do  otherwise;  but  he  did  so  to 
their  not  having  taken  pains  to  get  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side.  It  was  just  like 
a  Railway  Committee  examining  the  pro- 
moters of  a  Bill,  and  not  attending  to  the 
landowners'  case.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  the  Commission  had  in- 
vestigated a  tenth  of  England,  and  based 
his  statistics  on  this  calculation.  But  this 
ienth  of  England  included  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Co- 
ventry, Norwich,  Southampton,  Bath, 
Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Plymouth,  and  De- 
vonport.  Unless  the  Commission  had  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  marriage  altoge- 
ther in  those  close  and  crowded  towns 
which  aiforded  such  a  fearful  and  multitu- 
dinous detail  of  sin  and  vice,  they  had  no 
right  to  come  down  with  such  a  report  to 
the  House.  The  extent  of  concubinage  in 
them  was  notorious.  It  stood  ex  confessio 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  was  little  known 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  The  same  would 
be  the  case  with  the  present  Bill.  He  did 
not  believe  that,  if  the  proposed  Bill  pass- 
ed, there  would  be  much  increase  of  such 
marriages.  Persons,  as  it  is,  go  to  be 
married,  and  the  clergyman  does  not  know 
how  they  are  related  to  each  other.  As 
to  the  argument  that,  therefore,  the  clergy 
should  be  relieved  from  celebrating  mar- 
riages which  are  illegal,  by  legalising  them, 
it  would  apply  as  well  to  legalising  bigamy, 
for  our  newspapers  show  how  often  biga- 
mous marriages  are  celebrated  by  the 
clergy.  He  concluded  with  expressing  his 
intention  of  dividing  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
he  could  not  allow  the  Bill  to  be  introduced 
without  stating  distinctly  that  he  would, 
on  all  fitting  opportunities,  oifer  to  it  his 
most  strenuous  opposition.  He  did  think 
this  the  most  desirable  opportunity  to  com- 
mence that  opposition,  because  the  very 
gravity  of  the  subject  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  House  should  not  come  to 
the  discussion  with  imperfect  information. 


aud  without  having  full  time  to  consider 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  specific 
measure  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
S.  Wortley)  now  sought  to  introduce. 
Reserving,  therefore,  to  himself  the  power 
of  entering  into  the  debate  at  a  future 
time,  he  thought  it  best  at  present  not  to 
go  into  any  matters  of  principle  or  detail 
at  any  length,  but  merely  to  state  the 
matters  which  the  House  would  have  to 
consider  between  the  present  time  and  the 
period  when  the  measure  would  be  dis- 
cussed. Had  they  sufficient  grounds  for 
altering  a  law  which  undoubtedly  stood 
upon  this  only  basis,  that  down  to  this 
moment  it  had  been  received  in  England 
as  the  true  exponent  of  a  part  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  of  the  will  of  God,  ap- 
plicable to  ijl  nations?  It  had  been  so 
believed  by  those  who  made  the  law;  the 
Commissioners  admitted  that  the  same  be- 
lief prevailed  now  throughout  Scotland, 
and  very  generally  among  the  clergy — at 
all  events — of  the  Church  of  England. 
Had  they,  then,  sufficient  grounds,  either 
upon  the  score  of  divinity  or  public  expe- 
diency, to  alter  a  law  of  that  sort,  on 
which,  if  they  were  wrong,  they  would  be 
acting  contrary  to  that  morality  upon  which 
the  very  foundation  of  their  institutions 
depended  ?  It  was  now  proposed  to  abolish 
only  one  or  two  of  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
affinity;  but  if  those  degrees  were  taken 
away,  a  code  would  remain  inconsistent 
with  itself.  The  House  must  not  come  to 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  under  the 
apprehension  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act 
had  introduced  any  change  whatever 
into  the  principle  of  the  law ;  and  upon 
reference  to  the  Act  itself  they  would 
find  it  impossible  to  concur  in  his  right 
hon.  Friend*s  conclusions  on  tW  point. 
He  confessed  that  he  really  did  expect 
when  the  Commission  issued,  that  they 
should  have  had  an  inquiry  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent kind  from  that  which  now  appeared 
in  the  report  on  the  table.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  that  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  upon  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  morality  of  the  nation  would  have 
proceeded  upon  an  exparte  case  previously 
got  up,  namely,  through  the  agency  of 
solicitors,  by  interested  parties  ;  for  of 
the  evidence  of  such  parties,  and  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  them,  the  whole  staple 
of  the  report,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
was  composed.  He  had  expected  that 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Church 
would  have  been  called,  because  they  could 
have  given   a  fair   representation  of  the 
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had  been  very  much  struck  by  tbe 
searching  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses opposed  to  those  marriages,  and 
the  absence  of  any  such  croas-examina- 
tiou  of  the  witnesses  in  their  favour.  It 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  it  wa» 
those  latter  witnesses  whose  statements 
ought  to  have  been  most  carefully  sifted, 
as  they  were  for  tbe  most  part  persons 
personally  interested  in  the  view  which 
they  took  of  the  quest  ion.  They  might 
almost  be  looked  upon  in  tbe  same  light 
as  electioneering  agents ;  and  every  one 
knew  that  the  statementa  of  those  agents 
should  be  received  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  they 
usually  returned  as  favourable  to  their  can- 
didate every  man  who  did  not  actually  spit 
iu  their  faces.  Much  bad  been  said  rela- 
tive to  the  miscbiefs  and  grievances  caused  . 
by  the  existing  law;  but  tbe  districts  s 
lected  by  the  right  bon.  Mover  for  obtain- 
ing his  list  of  these  complaints  were  prin- 
cipally situated  on  the  sea-coast — auch,  for 
instance,  as  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
and  Plymouth.  If  ho  had  inquired  hovr 
many  wives  men  had  at  those  places,  ho 
could  have  made  out  numerous  cases  of 
In  gamy.  He  could  then  have  shown  how 
many  men  had  two  wives,  and  how  many 
bad  half-a-dosien.  The  right  hoti.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  recommended  any  altc- 
ration  of  tbe  existing  law^  because  that 
had  not  come  witbiii  their  powers;  but  he 
took  care  to  give  tbe  House  to  understand, 
in  a  manner  which  be  (Mr.  Henley)  thought 
hardly  fair,  that  he  was  speaking  their 
sentiments.  [Mr.  WoiiTLEY  :  What  I  said 
was,  that  I  could  not  say  bow  any  Commis- 
sioner eould  put  bis  name  to  that  report » 
unless  be  wns  prepared  for  an  alteration, 
and  probably  a  relaxation,  of  the  law,]  He 
was  sorry  to  find  be  had  mis-stated  tbe 
tendency  of  the  bon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man *s  language.  But  he  had  next  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  was  one  very  extraordi- 
nary omission  in  the  report  of  tbe  Commis- 
sioners. One  of  the  moat  important  points 
involved  in  tbe  whole  (jueation,  was  the 
condition  in  wbiob  an  alteration  of  tbe 
existing  law  would  place  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  yet  the  Com- 
niisBionprs  had  loft  that  point  wholly  un- 
noticed. That  omission  was  the  more 
unaccountable,  inasmuch  as  the  point  had 
been  referred  to  by  some  of  tbe  witnesses. 
An  Irish  clergyman  stated  that  the  clergy 
could  not  celebrate  aucb  marriages.  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  said  he  hoped  they  would 
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not  be  compelled  to  celebrate  them;  and 
Mr.   Patterson  said  that  the  clergy  felt 
themselves  restrained  in  the  matter  by  the 
canon  law.     Now,  that  was  a  serious  diffi- 
culty.    In  what  position  was  the  House 
disposed  to  place  those  gentlemen  ?  Would 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
have  recourse  to  a  convocation  ?     And  if 
not,  how  could  he  release  the  clergy  from 
the  canon  law  without  it  ?     The  hon.  and 
learned   Gentleman    had  endeavoured   to 
throw  discredit  on  the  canon  law,  as  hav- 
ing been  framed  by  Cranmer  and  Parker; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  had 
been  ratified  and  accepted  by  the  Sove- 
reign in  the  year  1603.     At  all  events, 
many  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
felt  bound  by  the  canon  law,  and  the  House 
should  not  overlook  that  circumstance.  He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  on  that  occasion  into 
a  discussion  of  the  general  merits  of  the 
question;  but  he  could  not  help  taking  that 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  if  ever  there 
had  been  a  case  artistically  got  up,  it  was 
the  case  made  out  by  those  Commissioners. 
From  the  report  no  one  could  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  marriages  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
ages;  and  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that  fact.     The  report  got  rid  of  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner^  it  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  Pope  had  to  do  with 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.     Why,  this 
degree  of  affinity  was  wholly  rejected  in 
the  Eastern  marriages;  and  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Church  did  represent,  before 
their  unhappy  differences,  the  united  opin- 
ion of  Christianity.    He  entertained  strong 
objections    to   the   measure    upon    social 
grounds,  as  well  as  upon  others.     He  cer- 
tainly saw  nothing  either  in  the  report  or 
in  the  evidence  which  ought  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
community  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  deliberately,  and  with 
their  eyes  open,  had  violated  the  law  of 
their  country,  and  the  law  of  that  Church 
of  which  many  of  them  were  professing 
members.      The  whole  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  both  clergy  and  laity,  were  op- 
posed to  these  marriages ;  in  Ireland,  per- 
sons contracting  such  marriages  were  re- 
garded with  abhorrence;  and  in  England, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  decidedly 
disapproved  of  them.      Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
not  pass  the  proposed  measure,  and  there- 
by do  violence  to  the  public  feeling,  and 
oompel  clergymen  to  celebrate  marriages 
VOL.CII.     {SS} 


which  the  great  majority  of  them  believed 
to  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  canon  law, 
but  also  to  the  law  of  God. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  that  as  he  under- 
stood there  was  to  be  no  opposition  to  the 
Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  he 
would  not  address  the  House  at  any  length 
on  that  occasion.     If  there  had  been  any 
opposition  to  the  Motion,  he  should  have 
been  prepared  to  state  in  his  individual 
capacity  the   grounds   on  which  he  was 
prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Motion 
for  leave  to  lay  on  the  table  a  Bill  to  alter 
the  laws  relating  to  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons connected  by  affinity  in  the  manner 
which  it  was  clear  the  Commissioners  were 
disposed  to  recommend.     He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  that  to  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  the  Commissioners,  as 
well  as  to  their  report,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Gentlemen  to  give  their  careful  attention; 
and  unless   further   consideration   should 
have  the  eifect  of  changing  the  opinion 
which  he  then  entertained,  he  would  state 
on   the   second  reading  of    the   Bill  the 
grounds  on  which  he  should  give  it  his 
support.     He  should,  however,  limit  his 
approval  of  the  measure  to  its  main  pro- 
vision— namely,  that  for  altering  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  marriages  of  persons 
connected  by  that   degree   of  affinity  to 
which  the  report  and  evideace  chiefly  re- 
ferred ;    and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as   agreeing  in  all  the  details 
which  had  been  stated.  He  did  not  concur 
in  the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on 
the  Commissioners  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  conducted  their  inquiries.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley) 
had  said  that  they  should  reject  the  evi« 
dence  because  it  had  been  given  by  inter- 
ested  parties.     But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  remembered  that  interested 
parties  were  alone  capable  of  stating  to  the 
Commissioners  the  results  of  the  present 
law,  and  detailing  those  facts  which  should 
influence  the  decision  of  the  House.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Commissioners 
would  not  have  properly  discharged  their 
duty  if  they  had  omitted  to  examine  not 
only  those  who  approved  of  the  existing 
law,  but  those  also  who  were  able  to  show 
that  that  law  had  failed  of  accomplishing 
its  object.      It  had  been  said  that  the 
marriages   in   question   had   been   prohi- 
bited by  the  ancient  Church.     But  many 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the  ancient  Church 
were  so   unnatural    and   absurd,   that  it 
would   be  impossible  to   attempt  to  en- 
force them,  unless  a  dispensing  power  waa 
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to  act  on  the  conviction  which  be  sincerely 
entertained.  It  Ivad  been  said,  that  there 
was  a  class  of  persons  whose  feelings  would 
be  outraged  if  that  Bill  were  not  passed. 
But  they  had  no  alternative,  except  to  do 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  pcrBons  who  had 
advisedly  violated  the  law*  or  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  great  ma^s  of  the  peo|de  of 
this  cuuntry^  to  the  wliole  people  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  members  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Established  Church.  They 
must  choose  between  those  two  courses. 
Which  wonld  thej  adopt  ?  Would  they 
condescend  to  stoop  to  the  animal  passions 
of  the  violators  of  the  law-  or  would  they 
uphold,  and  ratify,  and  reverence  a  reli- 
gious foeltng  couaccrated  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  age«  ?  They  had  in  fa- 
vour of  the  existing  law  a  strong  religious 
conviction,,  a  social  system  based  on  tliat 
conviction,  and  all  those  feelings  connected 
with  home  which  were  so  dear  to  English- 
men. But  they  were  then  called  upon  to 
disregard  these  considerations,  and  to  defer 
to  nmn*s  passions,  Christianity ^  however, 
did  not  stoop  to  man's  passions  :  it  com* 
passionatet!  buman  inHrmity,  but  it  entered 
into  no  compromise  with  the  vices  of  man- 
kind. Btrt,  setting  aside  the  religious  view 
of  the  matter,  he  thought  that  there  might 
bo  very  intelhgible  reasons  for  the  present 
law  in  the  social  system  itself.  He  believed 
that  the  intimacy  which  necessarily  sub- 
sisted between  persona  connected  by  affi- 
nity, i-equired  to  be  guarded  by  very  hal- 
lowed feelings^  and  that  adrantage  was 
afforded  by  that  wise  provision  which  inter- 
dicted those  niarriages.  If  they  once  stepped 
beyond  the  demarcation  set  down  by  the 
word  of  God,  where  would  they  stop  ? 
There  was  a  reaaonahle  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Iriah  Church,  bearing  upon  that  sub- 
ject, which  he  wished  to  state  to  the  House, 
He  fouml  that  in  the  eighth  century,  be- 
fore the  Irish  Cliurch  had  beea  handed 
over  by  England  to  the  See  of  Rome,  a 
canon  had  been  passeil  denouncing  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  placing  it  on  the  same 
fooling  as  the  marriage  of  a  female  with 
the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  He 
adn>ittcd  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  bad 
brought  the  {question  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  with  great  ability  and  mode- 
ration; but,  aa  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  proposed  measure  was  op- 
posed to  the  word  of  God,  and  would 
dangerously  interfere  with  domestic  hap- 
piness and  the   moat  aacred   relations  of 
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private  life,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
give  to  it  his  most  earnest,  firm,  and  de- 
termined opposition. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRE  had  formw-lj  enter- 
tained some  douhts  upon  this  subject,  and 
having  been  led  into  a  serious  inquiry,  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  induced  him  to  offer 
to  the  measure  proposed  his  decided  oppo- 
sition, being  under  the  impression  that  the 
proposed  alteration  would  involve  greater 
evils  than  those  which  at  present  existed. 
And  upon  reflection,  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  serious  question  that  the  very  par- 
ties themselves,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
benefit,  might  not  suffer  materially  by  this 
change.  Was  it  not  likely,  if  the  proposed 
marriage  of  the  husband  with  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife  were  rendered  legal, 
that  during  the  life-lime  of  the  wife  it 
would  lead  to  jealousies^  suspicions,  and 
discontent  ?  —  jealousies  and  suspicions 
which  did  not  now  exist.  Although  such 
marriages  might  not  be  supposed  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  word  of  God, 
still  they  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures.  Now,  this  being 
the  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
measure  would  lead  to  estrangement,  and 
prevent  that  social  intercourse  which  at 
present  existed.  He  begged  to  direct  the 
especial  attention  of  the  House  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  clergy  of  the  united  dioceses  of 
Down  and  Connor.  The  petition  of  those 
olergymen  embraced  the  most  important 
points  connected  with  the  subject,  and  was, 
in  every  respect,  deserving  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Legislature.  He  would  cer- 
tainly oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  replied, 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  this 
subject  in  as  calm  and  dispassionate  a 
manner  as  he  was  capable  of,  to  the  notice 
of  the  House,  and  regretted  exceedingly 
that  more  than  one  hon.  Gentleman  had 
departed  from  that  calm  and  dispassionate 
tone  and  manner.  Anything  more  unwar- 
rantable than  the  attacks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Plymouth,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  he  had  never 
heard.  He  owned  he  was  not  prepared  to 
hear  language  or  rather  lucubrations  of  so 
strong  a  nature.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
Commission  had  heard  the  evidence  only 
upon  one  side,  and  that  six  clergymen  had 
been  examined  who  were  known  to  enter- 
tain views  favourable  to  the  measure. 
-Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  six 
c^lergymen  had  been  examined  upon  one 
^ide,  and  six  upon  the  other.  It  would 
^eem,   from   the-  representations   of  hon. 


Gentlemen,  as  if  tho  strongest  feelings 
were  entertained  by  the  clergy  upon  the 
subject;  whereas^  the  truth  was,  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procunng  the  at* 
tendance  of  clergymen  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  So  far  from 
there  having  been  anything  unfair,  unjust, 
or  one-sided  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission,  there  was  every  encourage- 
ment to  parties  to  qome  forward — every 
publicity ;  and  there  were  even  letters 
written  to  clergymen^  in  various  districts, 
to  come  before  the  Commission.  This 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  was 
not  responded  to.  The  clergymen  of  th^ 
united  kingdom,  as  a  body,  did  not  mani- 
fest any  desire  to  record  their  convictions; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  there  seemed  to  be 
rather  an  indifference  than  anxiety  upon 
the  subject.  The  Commission  appealed  to 
Ireland,,  where  he  admitted  there  was  a 
very  strong  feeling  against  the  proposed 
change.  There  had  been  a  strong  remon- 
strance, every  word  of  which  was  set  out 
in  this  report.  He  was  really  almost  in- 
duced to  question  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Henley),  when  he  stated  that  he  had  read 
the  report  of  the  Commission.  His  hon. 
Friend  alleged  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission.  Why,  the  Commission 
had  examined  six  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  and  their 
opinioiis  were  equally  divided  upon  the 
subject.  They  had  also  examined  clergy- 
men of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ripon,  and  the 
result  was,  that  two  were  for  the  change, 
and  one  against  it.  Now,  what  did  the 
report  itself  set  forth  ? — 

"  We  hav«  been  particutarlj  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain tho  opinion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Enghind,  on  the  two  questions,  whe-r 
ther  the  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God ;  or,  if  not, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  interdicted  upon  any  other 
ground.  The  number  of  clergy  in  England  is  so 
great,  that  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  coN 
lect  the  opinions  of  the  individuals  composing  that 
body.  We  have,  however,  to  the  utmost  of  o^r 
power,  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  we  were 
ready  to  receive  Information  from  every  quarter, 
and  more  especially  from  the  clergy  ;  and  we  have 
taken  the  evidence  of  those  who  were  known,  by 
their  published  opinions  or  otherwise,  to  have 
carefully  considered  the  subject — and  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Wo  are  satisfied  that  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Engbind  upon 
both  questions.  We  think  that  very  many  of  them 
do  not  consider  such  marriages  to  bo  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  God,  but  that  the  majority  object  to 
them  either  upon  this,  or  upon  other  grounds.  In 
Ireland,  tho  great  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  are  represented  as  <UsapproV. 
ing  of  these   connexions,   which  are  rare  alfo 
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I  given  was  ineorrect,  did  not  cross^e 35 amine 
I  them  ;  but  when  clergymen  came  to  speak 
I  upon    doctrinal    and    theoretical    matters, 
I  tipon  which  differences  of  opinion  were  en- 
'  tertnined,  then  the  Commissioners  did  ex- 
amine some  of  tbem,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the    grounds   upon   which  their  particular 
'  opinions  rested.     lie  regretted  extremely 
if  he  had  heen  betrayed  into  any  warmth 
,  in  making  these  observations,  for  he  was 
'  most  anxious  to    keep    the  question   free 
I  from  all  asperities  ;    and  he  trusted  that 
'  nothing  of  tlie  kind  would  he  exhibited  on 
dtscuaaing  the  second  reading.     Without 
sajing  more^  he  begged  to  express  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  House  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for   allowing  the  question  to  he 
discussed. 

Marriage  Act  (5  k  6  Will.  4,  c,  54)  read; 
Bill  to  amend  and  alter  the  said  Act,  so 
far  as  relates  to  marriage  within  certain 
degree*  of  affinity,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Edmund 
Denibon,  and  Mr*  Masterman. 


^^ 


.::^> 


eir  knowledge. 


^knissioui  having 
M  the  evidence 


CLERGY  EELIEF— THE  TOLERATION 

ACT. 
Mr.  BOUVERIE  rose  to  mowe^ 

**  That  this  Ilouae  will  immediately  roeolvo 
it*elf  into  a  Committwe.  to  eon  aider  of  granting 
ReUef  to  Perftons  in  Holy  Ordem  of  the  United 
Church  of  P^n gland  and  Irehind  deelaring-  their 
disscQt  tberctrooi." 

The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govem- 
menti  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  altering  the  oaths  which  Menjbers  now 
took  at  the  table  of  that  llause,  said  that 
the  measure  which  he  introduced  would 
complete  the  edifice  of  toleration  which 
they  bad  been  for  many  years  building  up 
in  this  country,  The  noble  Lord  was  ig- 
norant, or  forgot  the  state,  of  the  law  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  wished  to  draw 
their  attention.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
question  whether  the  denial  of  the  fran* 
chiae  was  penecution;  hut  he  apprehended 
there  could  he  no  question  about  the  fact, 
that  aa  long  as  a  man  might  be  subjected 
to  pains  and  penalties — to  the  loss  of  li* 
berty  or  property,  for  the  profession  of 
certain  religious  opinions,  that  act  was  a 
persecuting  one.  The  Toleration  Act  was 
the  great  foundation  of  religious  freedom 
in  this  country.  Previously  to  its  adoption, 
religious  persecution,  so  far  from  being  a 
wrong,  was  esteemed  to  be  a  duty.  He 
now  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  Act.  Provided  that  all  per- 
sons took  the  oatlis  of  supremacy  and  al* 
legianee,  and  made  a  declaration  against 
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the  doctrine  of  tnuisubstantiation,  thej 
were  relieved  from  the  penalties  imposed 
bj  the  Acts  respecting  religious  opinions, 
which  originated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  terminated  in  that  of  Charles  II.  It 
was  further  prorided,  with  reference  to 
persons  in  holj  orders,  or,  as  the  phrase 
went,  "  pretending  to  holy  orders,  *  and 
who  declared  their  adherence  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  d  England,  except  to 
the  third,  and  part  of  the  fourth  Article — 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  what 
was  called  the  '*  Five  Miles  Act."  It  was 
somewhat  singular  that  Roman  Catholics, 
and  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  were  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tions of  these  Acts,  as  were,  indeed,  all 
persons  except  those  in  holy  orders  who 
did  not  declare  their  approbation  of  the 
Artides  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Act  of  George  III.  declared,  that  persons 
in  holy  orders,  or  "  pretended  holy  or- 
ders," teaching  or  pretending  to  teach 
God's  word,  were  not  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  provided  they 
professed  their  belief  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. But  his  object  was  not  to  refer  to 
a  mere  theoretical  alteration,  or  to  provide 
for  hypothetical  cases,  but  to  legislate 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  decisions  as 
had  lately  taken  place  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shore. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  within  the 
last  three  years  decided  that  a  minister  who 
dissented  from  the  Church  of  England  had, 
although  exempt  from  all  statutory  penal- 
ties in  the  common  law  courts,  subjected 
himself  to  penal  proceedings  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  Conformity  with  the  To- 
leration Act  should  release  all  persons  from 
prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts :  it 
did  so  in  fact,  except  as  regarded  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  ihe 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  even 
breaches  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  ecclesistical  court  had,  not- 
withstanding the  Toleration  Act,  perfect 
cognisance  of;  that,  in  short,  the  Acts  of 
toleration  which  had  been  passed  did  not 
apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The 
consequence  of  that  decision  was  that  a 
clergyman  who  had  once  entered  into  holy 
orders  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no 
*tep  which  he  could  take  in  compliance 
^ith  the  statutes  of  toleration  would  re- 
^ase  him  from  that  obedience;  he  was,  in 
Wt,  a  mere  villein  or  serf  to  the  Church 
^^scriptus  ecclesicB ;  not  even  deposition 


from  holy  orders  would — so  far  as  he  could 
learn — free  9uch  a  person  from  the  penaU 
ties  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Now,  he 
thought  that  none  of  the  great  frames  of 
the  Toleration  Act  could  have  contem- 
plated the  imposition  of  such  penalties. 
No  man  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
period  when  the  Toleration  Act  had  its  rise> 
would  contend  to  that  effect.  This  was  the 
very  grievance  of  which  the  Nonconform- 
ists complained.  Richard  Baxter,  whose 
name  would  live  as  long  as  there  waa  any 
respect  for  virtue,  piety,  or  holiness,  was  a 
minister  episcopally  ordained;  he  survihred 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  Would  any  one 
contend  that  the  framers  of  the  Toleration 
Act  would  contemplate  the  liability  of 
Richard  Baxter  to  ail  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  the  ecclesiastical  court  after  that 
Act  passed,  merely  for  acting  aceording  to 
his  conscientious  conviction?  Now,  he 
thought,  whatever  courts  of  law  might  do> 
that  they,  as  legislators,  were  bound  to 
canry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  To- 
leration Act.  It  was  not,  ae  he  had  al- 
ready stated,  a  mere  matter  of  theory,,  but 
a  practical  question,  forced  upon  their  no- 
tice by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  with  which,  of  course,  he  found  no 
fault.  The  clergyman  and  defendant  in 
the  case  to  which  he  alluded*  might  be  bow, 
for  aught  he  knew,  a  prisoner,  under  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  andE  that 
gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
carcerated for  a  single  moment.  In  the  case 
to  which  he  alluded  a  writ  had  been  issued* 
and  if  the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  not 
actually  in  prison,  he  might  be  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  gaol  for  the  period  of  his 
life,  as  the  law  now  stood.  Thank  Heaven 
they  had  few  such  bishops  since  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
in  the  case  to  which  he  adverted  I  there 
were  few  bishops  who  strained  the  law  for 
the  persecution  of  unoffending  persons — 
not  for  the  cause  of  morality  or  good  order* 
but  in  order  to  enforce  obsolete  rules,  which 
were  a  disgrace  to  our  Legislature.  Every 
one  knew  that  the  first  turn  in  this  country 
towards  religious  feeling,  and  the  aroosing 
of  the  Established  Church  from  its  dor- 
mant position,  were  the  teachings  of  John 
Wesley,  who,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  his  doctrines,  was  yet,  for  the  good  he 
had  done,  and  the  purity  and  sincerity  of 
his  motives,  held  in  reverence  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  Now, 
John  Wesley  was  an  episcopally  ordained 
minister;  and  if  the  bishops  of  that  day 
entertained  the  same  opinions  as  a  bishop 
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same  footing  as  if  he  had  not  entered  into 
ho!v  orders  at  all. 

Sia  J.  GRAHAM  :   Would  you  make 
him  eligible  to  a  seat  in  this  House  * 

Mr.  BOUVERIE:  Yes;  I  shall  pro- 
pose it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded^ 
by  moving  the  resolutions  stated  above. 
^  Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  roJ 
grettwl  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmar- 
nock had  thought  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
censiure  on  the  proceedings  in  the  ecclesia9<" 
tical  courts.  Ho  doubted  whether  this  was  • 
at  all  warranted.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  certainly  nx>t  correct  in  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  proeeedings  of  MrA 
Shore  and  those  of  J  obn  U^esley.  At  thr^ 
time  John  Wesley  commeneed  his  mission- 
ary operations,  he  was  as  much  attached  toi 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  i 
any  bishop  on  the  bench;  and  he  would 
sooner  have  burnt  off  his  riglU  band  than^ 
have  subscribed  the  declaration  which  H 
was  proposed  that  Dissenting  clergymen^ 
.should  bo  permitted  to  subseribe.  What 
he  (Mr.  Glads^tono)  had  understood  of  the 
case  recently  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was,  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
perfectly  willing  to  concur  with  Mr.  Shore 
in  expediting  a  process  in  the  eccleaiasti- 
cal  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
the  latter  from  his  responsibilities,  and  at 
the  fiame  time  depriving  him  of  his  charac- 
ter of  clergyman;  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  tins  was  prevented,  either  by  the  dei| 
feet  of  the  law,  or  the  disincM nation  of  Mr. 
Shore  to  take  thi^  declaration  required,  hut 
that  it  was  not  the  disposition  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  to  insist  on  fastening  on  Mr.  Shore 
the  obligations  of  a  clergyman,  after  be 
had  become  convinced  in  bis  own  couBcienee 
that  he  ought  not  to  continue  such.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  he  heartily  concurred 
with  hia  hon.  Friend  in  the  object  he  had 
in  view;  and,  provided  there  wore  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  details,  he  should  he  much 
surprised  and  much  grieved  if  it  did  not 
give  general  satisfaction.  No  doubt  it  wa  ~ 
an  important  change  in  the  law,  to  enable 
a  person  entirely  to  free  himself  fi'om  the 
obligations  which  accompanied  so  solemn 
and  important  a  step  as  the  taking  of  holy 
orders.  Some  might  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  provision  for  enabling  a  clergy- 
man to  resume  his  eligibility  for  a  seat  in 
that  House,  on  declaring  himself  a  Dissen- 
ter. That,  however,  wa«  a  political  ques* 
tion,  on  which  no  rehgious  ditferenee  could 
take  place.  As  to  the  principle  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  Churchy  he  heartily  concurred 
with  his  hon*  Friend  in  thinking  that  when 
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a  clergyman  had  <!elib«ratelj  ebasged  hie 
mind  on  the  tows  taken  at  his  ordination^ 
it  was  no  longer  the  husiness  of  the  law  ta 
dive  into  the  opinioDs  he  might  entertain. 
The  measure  proposed  judieiousLj  set  aside- 
all  inquiry  into  theological  questions;  the 
House  was  not  called  on  to  affirm  or  deny 
any  theological  proposition  whatever,  but 
merely  to  apply  the  general  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  case  of  clergy* 
men,  and  to  adopt  a  fair,  equal,  and  welU 
balanced  measure  by  which  a  clergyman 
desiring  to  exempt  himself  from  the  obliga- 
tions  of  his  position  should  have  the  power 
of  doing  so,  being  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
matter  of  equal  justice,  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  that  position.  Without  the 
latter  provision,  the  measure  would  only 
tend  to  introduce  confusion;  aa  it  was,  he 
thought  it  would  effect  a  valuable  improve- 
ment in  the  law,  besides  affording  relief  to 
the  individuals  concerned. 

MR.BOUyERlE  said,  he  had  not  drawn 
a  parallel  between  John  Wesley  and  Mr. 
Shore;  he  had  only  said  that  a  bishop 
might  have  proceeded  against  John  Wesley 
for  preaching  without  a  license,  and  he 
might  have  been  thrown  into  prison. 

The  Motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  went  into  Committee. 

Matter  considered  in  Committee  : — 

"  Retohed — That  the  Chairman  be  direoted  to 
move  the  House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  is  Holy  Orders  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  de- 
claring their  dissent  therefh)m/' 

Resolution  reported;  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Bemal,  Mr.  Bouverie, 
and  Mr.  Lushington. 

LANDED  PROPERTY  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  rose  to 
move — 

**  That  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  as  affecting  the  rights  and  powers  both 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  require  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  House,  with  a  view  to  such 
alteration  of  these  laws  aA  will  remove  the  obeta- 
cles  at  present  existing  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  the  employment  of  the  people." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  had  fre- 
quently heard  complaints  in  that  House 
that  Irish  Members,  though  continually 
dwelling  on  the  grievances  of  Ireland, 
never  proposed  any  remedies.  He  wished 
to  exempt  himself  from  this  reproach,  and 
therefore  submitted  this  resolution,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  series  of  measures  which 
could  only  be  successfully  promoted  by  the 
power  of  Government.  For  ages  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  had  been  depressed,  and  had 


become,  as  they  were  truly  described,  % 
potato-fed  people.  The  great  evil  had 
been  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  with 
a  view  to  extort  exorbitant  rents,  wherebj 
the  people  had  been  compelled  to  resort  ta 
a  lower  diet»  being  without  any  regular 
employment.  Since  the  repeated  failurea 
of  the  potato>  crop,  the  people  were  being 
rapidly  exterminated.  The  only  exeeptioa 
to  this  was  the  province  of  Ulster,  where* 
the  per  centage  of  pauperism  waaonly  1^ 
in  the  100,  while  in  Connaught  it  was  9« 
Ib  some  unions  in  Ulster  the  per  centage^ 
was  as  low  as  six-tenths  in  the  hundred ;, 
it  was  not  lower  in  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  in  Ulster,  great 
part  of  the  land  waa  let  in  small  farms,, 
averaging  from  twaio  three  acres.  What» 
then,  caused  the  difference  between  Ulster 
and  the  other  provincea?  In  the  latter  the» 
tenants  had  no  interest  in  improving  th& 
land,  nor  had  the  landlords;  for,  owing  ta 
the  system  of  middlemen,,  one  was  not  at 
all  dependent  on  the  other..  In  Ulster,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  general  prevalence  of 
what  was  cidled  tenani-rigbt  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  industry  and  improvement  Having 
stated  the  condition  of  Ireland^  and.  tha 
causes  of  that  condition,  he  would  now. 
state  the  remedies  he  pvoposed.  Firat,.  he 
would  give  to  landlords  the  ftdl  powar  of 
charging  the  inheritors  with  any  improva^ 
ments  they  might  make  on  their  estates.. 
A  measure  to  this  effect  had  been  intro^ 
duced  in  a  former  Session,  and  he  believed 
its  principle  was  not  opposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment; but  as  it  was  to  b»  earned  ont 
through  the  instrumentality  o£  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  it  was  more  expensive  thaoi 
usefuL  Next,  he  would  give  landlords  of 
estates  under  entail  the  power  to  grant 
long  leases.  Another  most  desirable  mea^ 
sure  was  to  extinguish,  by  some*  means., 
the  righta  of  intermediate  landlords.  .  Ho 
wished  these  tenures  to  be  so  secured  that 
the  occupying  tenants  should  be  brought 
into  direct  eommunication  with  the  land- 
lords. He  now  came  to  the  third  measure, 
which  he  thought  the  most  important  of 
all.  This  was  a  measure  which  would  8e*> 
cure  to  the  tenant  the  value  of  hia  labour 
and  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  tha 
soil.  The  House  was  aware  that  this  sub« 
ject  had  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Governments  of  this  country. 
In  1836  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
reported  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. In  1 845,  the  Land  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioners had  also  reported  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  some  such  measure  for  the  protec- 
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of  the  population,  which  was  three  times 
as  much  as  would  he  refjuired  for  the  pre- 
sent population.  This  calculation  was 
only  on  two-fifths  of  the  laud;  the  other 
three-fifths  he  would  leave  for  pasture  and 
vegetables.  That  was  a  proof  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation  that  Ire- 
land was  not  capable  of  maintaining  her 
present  population,  and  it  should  stimulate 
the  House  and  the  Goveniment  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  re- 
clamation of  the  waste  lands  would  give 
employment  to  the  population  in  the  ratio 
of  400,000  labourers  for  every  1,000,000 
aercs.  He  wished  at  present  to  confine  his 
attention  to  the  landed  property  oflrclaod* 
and  he  would  briefly  mention  the  measures 
he  wished  to  have  passed :  First,  a  Bill  to 
relieve  landed  proprietors  under  entail,  to 
enable  them  to  charge  the  inheritance  with 
the  money  expended  upon  improvements, 
and  to  grant  sufficiently  long  leases  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  the  land: 
a  Bill  for  settling  intermediate  nghts,  and 
to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  several 
intermediate  holders  for  terminable  leases 
should  be  enabled  successfully  to  claim 
either  a  perpetuity  or  to  sell  their  interest 
to  the  head  landlord :  a  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  landlord 
and  tenant :  a  Bdl  to  give  the  State 
power  to  enter  upon  waste  lands;  and  the 
State  to  sell  the  lands  of  defaulting  pro- 
prietors to  the  poor-rate :  and*  lastly,  an 
amendment  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Bill.  The  Government  had  not  scrupled 
to  set  aside  the  usual  barriers  of  the  eon- 
stitntion  in  Ireland.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  give  such  powers  as  those  aftccting  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  he  said 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  extcnaivo 
powers  should  be  gimn  in  regard  to  the 
property  of  the  people.  Ireland  was  in  a 
condition  which  required  extraordinary 
measures  like  these,  so  as  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property 'of  the  people.  He 
would  not  i^^sh  to  do  the  amalleBt  injustice 
to  any  man;  but  he  never  would  be  dis* 
couraged  from  proposing  such  measures  as 
these  from  tlie  mere  cry  of  an  interference 
with  the  abstract  rights  of  landlords.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  in  the  terms  of 
his  Motion. 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed. 

SmW.SOMERVlLLE  said,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  deny  tliat  the  subject  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  by  the  hon» 
Gentleman,  was  one  of  very  great  impor- 
tance; and  it  was  equally  impossible  not  to 
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admire  the  perseverance  with  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  hrought  forward  and 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House, 
year  after  year,  his  favourite  project  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  Yet  he  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
yille)  was  surprised  that  his  hon.  Friend, 
after  the  long  experience  he  had  had  of 
the  husiness  of  the  House,  had  con- 
tented himself  with  hringing  forward  an 
ahstract  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  no- 
body douDted,  instead  of  laying  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  a  Bill  embodying,  in  an 
intelligible  shape,  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  that  object  into  effect.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  divided  his  address  into 
two  portions.  First  of  all  he  described 
the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment,  and  contrasted  the  con- 
dition of  one  part  of  the  country  with 
another;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  detail 
at  considerable  length  what  measures  he 
thought  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  Ireland  generally.  It  was 
impossible,  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  was 
sorry  to  say,  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  pic- 
ture which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  drawn 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  province  of 
Connaught.  That  general  distress  and 
embarrassment  prevailed  in  that  province, 
could  not  be  contravened,  and  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  pauper  population  was 
lamentable  in  the  extreme.  The  hon. 
Member  had  contrasted  the  condition  of 
the  western  counties  with  that  of  the 
county  of  Down,  and  argued  that  the  more 
prosperous  state  of  Down  was  owing  to  the 
existence  there  of  his  favourite  system  of 
tenant-right.  Now  he  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Connaught  counties  and 
those  of  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  varia- 
tion in  tenures  of  land  in  the  two  portions 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  admitted  that 
what  the  hon.  Member  called  tenant-right 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  and  yet  the  condition 
of  that  county  was  very  nearly  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  most  distressed  counties  in  the 
west  and  south.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
also  alluded  to  many  other  subjects,  which 
were,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  great  consider- 
ation. One  of  these  was  the  rundale  sys- 
tem, than  which  a  more  pernicious  system 
could  not  be  found  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  world-^^^nd  no  doubt,  it  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, be  got  rid  of.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
done?  His  hon.  Friend,  having  drawn  his 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  county,  suggest- 


ed  the  adoption  of  several  measures  which 
he  thought  would  ameliorate  its  condition, 
and  remedy  the  evils  which  prevailed.  He 
had  alluded  to  a  law  something  like  the 
Montgomery  Act  in  Scotland,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  would 
operate  beneficiallv  in  Ireland.  But  he 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  would  only  say,  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  an  Act  of 
that  kind  to  Ireland,  that  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by 
the  Members  of  the  Earl  of  Devon's  Com- 
mission, whose  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  who  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  an  Act  like  the  Mont- 
gomery Act  could  not,  with  its  machinery, 
be  applied  to  Ireland  in  her  present  con- 
dition. He  would  not  say  that  some  such 
measure  might  not  be  desirable  if  machinery 
for  carrying  it  out  could  be  devised  :  but  in 
that  the  difficulty  lay.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
also  alluded  to  a  Bill  which  had  been 
introduced  last  Session  by  himself  and 
another  hon.  Member,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  enable  proprietors  in  fee  to  charge 
inheritors  with  any  money  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  their  estates.  And  they 
proposed  that  the  measure  should  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  Now  let  them  conceive 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  every 
landed  proprietor  in  Ireland  employing  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  improvements  were  neces- 
sary on  their  property,  and  making  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  outlay  of  money 
for  those  improvements;  and  then  let  them 
imagine  what  disputes  and  difficulties  such 
a  system  would  inevitably  give  rise  to  ? 
Why,  it  would  not  have  lasted  a  week,  if 
it  could  have  been  applied  at  all ;  for  the 
Government  had  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  managmg  the  disposition, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  of  the  1,500,0002.  which  had  been 
lent  to  Ireland  to  carry  on  works  of  utility 
in  that  country.  He  mentioned  this  as 
another  proof  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Government  had  to  contend  against  in  mak- 
ing anv  attempt  to  do  that  which  ought  to 
be  performed  by  individuals.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman advised  that  some  measure  should 
be  passed  with  the  view  of  giving  security 
to  tenants  for  any  outlays  of  money  in  the 
improvement  of  their  holdings.  Measures 
having  a  tendency  to  secure  in  some  de- 
gree that  object  had  been  introduced  at 
different  times  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  by  the 
noble  Earl  the  Member  for  the  Falkirk 
district  of  burghs,  and  by  himself  during 
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the  present  Session  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  renewable 
lenseliold  property  in  Ireland  into  tenancies 
in  fee;  and  also  a  Bill^  tbe  object  of  which 
would  be  to  amend  the  Irish  grand  jury 
law ;  both  of  which  meagures  he  hoped 
would  prove  beneficial  to  tbat  country.  He 
trusted  that  tbe  House  would  be  content 
with  what  lie  had  stated  it  was  his  Inten- 
tion to  do ;  and  that  they  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  resolution  of  tbe  hon,  Member, 
which  pointed  to  nothing  practical,  and 
which,  if  agreed  to,  would  poanibly  tend  to 
xaise  hopes  which  might  never  be  fulfilled. 

Me.  O'FLAHERTY  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
create  hopes  which  might  not  be  realised, 
yet  be  thought  much  credit  was  due  to 
bis  hon.  Friend  who  proposed  this  Motion, 
for  his  perseverance  in  pressing  his  viewa 
on  the  Government,  many  of  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  be  very  useful.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  tbe  Member  for  Louth  cheered 
tbe  right  lion.  Baronet  when  be  said  that 
tbe  question  of  tbe  reclamation  of  the 
waste  lands  had  lost  ground  in  Ireland.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  bou.  Member  for 
Lontb,  which  was  all  reclaimed,  te  enter- 
tain such  an  opinion;  but  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  further  to  the  west,  he  would 
see  thai  waste  lands  might  be  cultivated 
with  great  advantage.  He  had  done  so 
himself  in  the  west  of  Ireland  with  suc- 
cess. He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  not  fail  in  bringing  forward  the 
mfasurea  be  indicated  at  an  early  day. 
There  was  now  an  opportunity  of  doing 
much  good  for  Ireland;  but  be  thought 
that  every  proposition  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country  would  beat  emanate  from 
the  Government.  If  the  Committee  up- 
stairs were  allowed  to  perform  their  duty 
fairly  to  the  country,  it  would  show  what 
the  evds  of  Ireland  were*  and  would  sug- 
gest the  proper  remedies  for  their  removal* 
lie  hoped  they  would  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  80. 

Mit.  J.  0*CONNELrL  eaid,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  tbe  intention 
of  Government  to  bring  forward  some  of 
the  measures  referred  to  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  that  tenant-right  prevailed  in  Donegal 
to  a  great  extent,  and  yet  that  it  was  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  while  the  county  of 
Down  was  comparatively  prosperous,  he 
ought  to  have  told  tbe  House  that  the 
tenant' right  which  existed  in  Donegal 
was  a  mere  mockery,  whereas  the  tenant- 
•  right  of  Down  was  real  and  well  defined. 
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The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  define  tenant-right.  As  far 
as  words  could  define  it,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  do  so— tenant-right  being  the  right  to 
sell  the  occupancy,  the  landlord  being  first 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  He 
wished  ta  see  such  a  measure  introduced 
by  Govemmttnt  as  would  enable  the  small 
landholders,  <t^f  whom  there  was  an  im- 
mense numbei^,  to  lay  out  their  money 
upon  the  land  with  the  certain  hope  of 
being  allowed  to  reap  a  return,  without 
being  every  hour  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
lord. This  was  one  of  the  most  necessary 
measures  for  Ireland,  and  this  was  one  of 
those  measures  that  would  alleyiate  the 
miseries  of  the  poor,  and  smooth  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor-law.  Various  measures 
had  been  proposed  for  compensating  ten- 
ants, but  not  one  had  been  prosecuted  with 
energy.  They  had  been  mocked  with  Bills 
which  were  brought  in  only  to  be  abandon- 
ed. As  his  hon.  Friend  had  but  little 
chance  of  carrying  his  Motion,  he  would 
recommend  him  to  withdraw  it,  but  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  Ministers  were 
pledged  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  would  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  sufficiently  early  to  [ 
insure  its.  being  carried  in  the  present . 
Session. 

Viscount   BERNARD   agreed  so   far! 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  as  to  ; 
recommend   the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 1 
dale  to  withdraw  his  Motion.     He  did  so, ' 
howcTcr,  on  different  grounds  from  that 
hon.  Member,  for  he  believed,  if  it  were ! 
adopted   by   the   House,  hopes  would  be ' 
raised   in  Ireland  which    could   never  be  | 
realised.     If  at  any  time  there  was  a  Bill  [ 
brought  in  which  went  to  infringe  the  rights  I 
of  property,  under  pretence  of  establishing 
a  tenant-right   in    Ireland,  he   (Viscount  j 
Bernard)  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  I 
it.     Asa  resident  Irish  landlord  he  had  no  ; 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  question  of  j 
tenant-right  was  used  as  a  purely  political  j 
engine  in  Ireland.     The  wisest  course  for . 
Parliament  to  pursue,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  to  let  the  matter  alone.     To  legislate  in 
such  a  spirit  for  that  portion  of  the  Irish 
tenantry  holding  small  patches  of  land  not 
sufficient  to  support  their  families,   would 
be  but  to  perpetuate  the  misery  of  Ireland. 
On  this  question  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
originating  measures,  and  not  leave  them 
to  individual  efforts.     At  present  Parlia* 
ment  had  been  sitting  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  though  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety 
in  Ireland  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 


with  the  poor-law,  the  Government  had  not 
declared  its  intentions.  Nothing  was 
known  except  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  meant  to  submit 
a  proposition  to  the  Committee  now  sit- 
ting, which  was  generally  objected  to  in 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
had  offered  many  suggestions  which,  if 
embodied  in  Bills,  would  take  several 
months  to  prepare;  but  Ireland  required 
an  immediate  remedy  for  the  evils  that  af- 
flicted her.  The  only  one,  however,  pro- 
posed was  a  Tenant  Bill  and  a  Grand  Jury 
Bill.  The  measure  wanted  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  but  a  measure  which 
would  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and 
save  the  people  from  starving.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  promised  a  de- 
putation that  lately  waited  on  him,  that 
he  would  strongly  recommend  the  question 
of  Irish  railways  to  the  Government.  He 
(Viscount  Bernard)  hoped  the  Government 
would  consider  of  it,  and  adopt  the  project 
laid  before  the  House  by  the  lamented 
Lord  G.  Bentinck  last  year.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  arterial  drainage;  but  arte- 
rial drainage  was  not  proceeding  in  Ire- 
land, because  of  the  want  of  funds  for  the 
purpose.  There  was  a  difficulty  under  the 
present  Act,  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  only  lend  the  money  required 
upon  sufficient  security,  arterial  drainage 
would  be  recommenced.  The  fisheries  of 
Ireland  might  be  made  most  valuable  and 
productive,  if  greater  encouragement  wa» 
given  to  railways.  A  large  sum  had  been 
voted  for  the  niers  and  harbours  of  Ireland, 
of  which  40,0002.  were  still  unexpended. 
The  Government  should  promote  the  erec- 
tion of  piers  and  the  construction  of  har- 
bours in  those  places  where  they  were  most 
wanted.  In  reference  to  the  Grand  Jury 
Bill,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing it  forward.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
sums  spent  by  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  were 
not  under  their  control,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  hand  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
roads  to  the  poor-law  guardians,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  anticipate  pressure,  and 
support  the  people  in  periods  of  distress. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  also  stated  what  course 
was  intended  with  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  unions  in  Ireland,  for  that  was 
a  point  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
country  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
report  of  the  Boundary  Commission  was  to 
be  adopted  as  regarded  the  workhouses  of 
those  unions,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
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He  had  suggested  various  measures,  and 
so  numerous,  that  his  (Mr.  Reynolds*)  me- 
mory could  not  easily  follow  him.  The 
noble  Viscount  fouud  fault  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kochdalo  that  he  had  submit- 
ted no  comprehensive  measure.  Yet  that 
boil.  Member  had  advised — first,  a  measure 
for  emancipating  the  land,  and,  second,  a 
measure  on  tenant-right.  But  the  noble 
Lord  found  fault  with  alb  He  wondered 
that  the  noble  A^iscount  had  not  said  more 
respecting  arterial  drainage,  as  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  recollected  about  two  years  ago 
being  one  of  an  auditory  of  700,  who 
listened  attentively  to  a  speech  made  by 
the  noble  Viscount  at  an  agricultural  meet- 
ing held  in  the  city  of  Cork.  The  noble 
Viscount  was  then  supported  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deaiiston,  whose  name  w^as  pretty  well 
associated  with  arterial  and  other  drainage. 
The  noble  Viscount  appeared  to  be  Smith- 
bitten,  and  roundly  asserted  that  Ireland 
wanted  nothing  but  drainage.  "  Drain  her 
properly,*^  cried  the  noble  Viscount,  *' let 
us  have  plenty  of  drainage— nothing  like 
drainage— thorough  drainage,'^  was  the 
never-dying  refrain  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
song.  At  last,  a  native  of  that  beautiful  and 
famous  city  cried  out,  *'  Let  us  have  no  more 
of  that,  my  Lord  ;  we  are  ruined  by  drain- 
age destroyed  by  drainage,  it  is  our  misfor- 
tune that  ,we  are  too  mncli  drained/*  The 
fact  was,  that  although  drainage,  doubtless, 
was  a  good  thing,  it  might  be,  like  all 
other  good  things,  carried  too  far.  Fault 
had  been  found  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr 
S.  Crawford)  for  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
House  with  this  resolution ;  but,  if  no  other 
good  had  been  done,  it  had,  at  least,  drawn 
from  the  Government  the  annonncement  of 
three  measures.  He  had  greatly  regretted 
to  hear  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  that  considerable  apathy 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands;  but  he  believed  it  might  be 
easily  accounted  for.  The  destruction  of 
the  potato  crop,  and  other  calamities,  had 
i"endered  valuable  land  nearly  valueless  ; 
but  there  was  a  fact  which  the  House 
ought  never  to  forget,  namely,  that  out  of 
the  20,000,000  acres  of  Ireland,  7,000,000 
were  uncultivated,  and  that,  out  of  the 
latter,  5,000,000  were  capable  of  reclama- 
tion. And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  enor- 
mous quantity  of  land  lying  waste,  they 
forced  the  labonrers,  by  tyrannical  and  xm- 
natural  means,  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He 
deprecated  forced  emigration,  whilst  so 
much  land  at  Home  was  lying  waste.  The 
hon<  Member  for  South  Laocasbire  (Mr. 
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W.  Brown),  a  merchant  and  a  banker,  with 
extensive  connexions  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  had  that  day  told  him 
that  money  to  the  amount  of  51,0002.  had 
been  remitted  from  the  United  States  in 
the  past  year,  through  their  house,  from 
8,000  Irish  emigrants,  in  sums  varying  from 
12.  to  302.,  to  assist  their  relations  in  Ire- 
land to  emigrate  likewise.  The  driving  of 
such  an  industrious  class  of  labourers  from 
the  country,  was,  in  his  opinion,  opening  an 
artery  in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
bleeding  it  to  death.  [A  laugh.]  That 
might  excite  laughter,  but  ere  long  its  re- 
sults would  give  rise  to  a  very  different 
feeling.  As  some  remarks  had  been  made 
derogatory  to  the  Committee  upstairs  on 
Irish  distress,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  say  that  he  entertained  great  hopes  that, 
80  far  from  doing  nothing,  that  Committee 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  system 
of  poor-law  in  Ireland.  He  denounced 
many  of  the  agitators  against  the  present 
poor-law  as  desirous  of  repealing  the  law 
altogether,  and  throwing  paupers  on  the 
paupers  for  support.  He  remembered 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  paupers 
were  supported  exclusively  by  the  poor ; 
but  a  return  to  that  system  was  now  im- 
practicable. He  was  opposed  to  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  principle  of  the  poor-law, 
as  he  believed  it  was  the  poor  man's  char- 
ter. It  was  too  often,  however,  made  the  ! 
rich  man's  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
populating the  country.  But  while  he ' 
wished  to  see  alterations  made  in  the  pre- 1 
sent  law,  he  was  not  of  those  who  made 
alteration  a  mere  pretext  under  which  they 
concealed  the  strongest  desire  to  have  the 
law  repealed  altogether.  He  repeated  it, ! 
there  were  those  in  that  House  who,  while 
pretending  to  seek  the  alteration  only  of 
the  law,  would  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  have  it  totally  repealed.  The 
noisiest  opponents  of  the  poor-law  were 
those  who  formerly  spent  their  incomes  in 
foreign  countries,  left  the  management  of 
their  estates  to  their  stewards,  and  sur- 
rounded their  lands  with  stone  walls  twelve 
feet  high,  illustrated  at  intervals  with 
boards,  exhibiting  in  plain  Roman  capitals 
the  words,  "  Spring  guns  and  man  traps 
set  here."  This  class  of  landowners  were 
now  very  rare;  and  he  trusted  that  the  I 
House  would  never  permit  the  principle  of ; 
the  poor-law  to  be  disturbed.  He  con- 
cluded by  thanking  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford)  for  having  submitted  his  Motion 
to  the  House. 

Mr.   MONSELL  said,  that  his  hon. 


Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  was  some> 
what  older  than  he  was,  and,  therefore,  he 
might  have  more  experience  in  Ireluid; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  never  seen 
any  of  those  "  spring  guns  and  man 
traps,"  for  keeping  off  the  poor  from  a 
landlord's  estate,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  alluded.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  even  seen  them  himself,  but  had 
only  read  of  them.  Instead  of  following 
the  various  extraneous  topics  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House,  he  would  re* 
call  attention  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale,  and  to 
the  observations  founded  thereon  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. He  was  glad  to  hear  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend  that  it  was  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce the  three  measures  he  had  men- 
tioned; and  he  was  sure  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  frame  his  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  so  as  to  render  it  beneficial  to 
the  country  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 
His  principal  object  in  rising  was,  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  not  declared  his  intention  of  introduc- 
ing another  measure,  and  one  of  vital  im- 
portance. He  referred  to  a  Bfll  for  the 
management  of  estates,  vested  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  was  aware  of  the  extent  of  these 
estates — he  was  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  managed  —  and  he  was  also 
aware  that  the  tenants  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  wretchedness;  that  they 
had  no  hope — no  inducement  toward  the 
improvement  of  their  miserable  condition, 
because  they  had  no  leases.  He  (Mr. 
Monsell)  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  not  allow  many  months  of  the 
present  Session  to  elapse  without  bringing 
in  a  Bill  for  this  purpose.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex  had 
moved  for  oertMn  returns  on  this  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  the  question  was  before 
the  House.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  at  once  take  up  the  matter ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
W.  Somerville),  with  the  able  assistance 
of  the  eminent  person  who  was  now  Chaii- 
cellor  of  Ireland,  would  be  able  to  mature 
a  measure  which  would  confer  great  and 
lasting  benefit  on  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  thought  that  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  although 
some  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  very 
feasible  project,  was  now  wholly  impracti- 
cable. The  free-trade  policy  whicn  had 
been  recently  adopted  by  that  House,  had 
put  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  that 
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other   measure   upon  that 
shortly  he  hroua:ht  forward 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD,  under  those  cir 
cumstances.  would  not  trouble  the  House, 
and  Withdrew  his  Motion » 

Motion,  by  leave,  witlulrawn, 

DlfCHlES  OF  CORNWALL  AND 
LANCASTER. 

Mr.  TRELAWKY  moved— 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  bo  iippointed  to  in- 
qniro  to  what  extent  the  public  are  entitled  to 
claim  an  ink'i^^st,  present  or  proapiHJtive,  in  tbo 
mnnagement  of  tho  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lnn- 
eostcr,  re»pecting  which  returns  ure  annually 
presented  to  the  llouat^  and  whether  there  is  not 
reasou  to  liojjti,  from  thoft©  returns,  as  well  aa 
other  circumatanecfl,  that  an  Improvcnient  in  the 
ni:maj;cment  of  thoae  CBtates  in  partictilar,  by 
the  8uppreMRion  of  antiquated  and  luperfluouft 
offices,  and  the  diminution  of  the  salaries  of  oflli- 
ciaU,  would  greatly  itjcrt'iLBo  the  joint  net  income 
of  the  two  duchies," 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  last 
time  he  had  made  a  Motion  on  tliis  subject, 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
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Trelawny)  had  admitted  that  the  aifaira 
of  these  duchies  bad  been  much  better 
managed  of  late  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore;  butit  dtdnot  follow  from  that  admis- 
sion that  they  might  not  be  still  better 
managed;  and»  from  the  returns  which  had 
been  presented,  it  appeared  that  a  very 
large  saving  might  be  etfected.  He  bad 
been  misunderstood  by  those  who  suppo^-^ed 
that  it  waa  his  object  to  sell  the  property 
of  these  duchies,  and  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  public  service,  though  ha 
should  not  have  wanted  a  precedent  for 
such  a  recommendation,  as  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Burlce,  in  his  speech  on  economical 
reform.  His  only  wish  was  to  enrich  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  by  an  amonutof  50,000^ 
a  year  ;  and  lie  believed  that  this  sum 
eonid  be  saved  hj  a  better  system  of 
management,  which  at  the  same  time 
would  benefit  the  public  generally,  and 
particularly  the  public  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  country*  Any  solicitor  wonld 
tell  hon.  Mcinbers  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  an  estate  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  so  ill  and  so  arbitrarily  managed 
aa  the  estates  of  the  duchy  of  ConiwalL 
It  was  a  fact  well  known  to  all  gentlemen 
w^ho  were  conversant  with  the  tenure  of 
laud,  and  the  state  of  property,  in  the 
duchy  of  Curnwall,  that  over  any  estate  iu 
that  duchy,  which  had  paid  but  three- 
pence in  the  nature  of  a  quit  rent  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  any  kind,  300  or  400  or 
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even  500  years  ago,  the  duchy  had  often 
enforced  its  power  of  dispossessing  the 
present  holder.  It  was  true  that  by  a  Bill 
passed  not  many  Sessions  since,  this  term 
was  restrained  within  125  years;  but  even 
that  limitation  only  showed  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  character  of  the  right  thus 
exercised.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  variety 
of  returns  of  the  several  items  of  the  re- 
venue and  expenditure  of  both  the  duchies 
for  the  years  1837  and  1848.  Without 
troubling  the  House  by  recapitulating 
them,  he  would  recur  only  to  a  few, 
from  whence  it  appeared  that  against  an 
aggregate  revenue  of  50,395^.,  the  ag- 
gregate of  expenditure  was  20,816^,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  a  receiver-general, 
an  auditor,  a  chancellor,  bailiffs,  clerks, 
counsel,  an  attorney-general,  &c.  It 
was  in  these  useless  and  highly-paid 
offices  that  the  revenues  were  dissipated  : 
40,9152.  were  raised  in  one  year  in  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster;  but  a  vast  amount 
of  the  sum  in  like  manner  was  distri- 
buted among  such  a  variety  of  officials 
and  law  officers  with  sounding  names,  and 
chief  officers  and  other  bearers,  that  the 
affair  appeared  to  him  absolutely  childish 
altogether.  It  was  like  playing  at  a  king 
and  his  ministers.  The  returns  for  1847 
showed  some  little  improvement  on  those 
of  1836-7.  There  was  certainly  an  im- 
proved management  and  an  economised 
expenditure  exhibited  in  them  as  com- 
pared with  their  predecessors.  But  his 
object  was  to  submit  the  whole  of  these 
accounts  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  in 
whose  hands  a  judicious  and  profitable 
management  of  these  properties  could  not 
fail  to  be  devised.  He  was  satisfied  that 
at  a  time  when  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  were  forcing  the  adoption  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment— when  Parliament  had  so  recently 
induced  the  Government  to  reform,  and 
reduce  the  Navy  and  other  estimates — it 
would  be  deemed  by  hon.  Members  highly 
inexpedient  that  the  estates  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster, 
and  heir  to  the  Throne,  should  be  managed 
in  the  wasteful  and  unproductive  manner 
he  had  more  particularly  pointed  out  upon 
a  former  occasion.  He  knew  it  might  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  his  Motion  by  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  investigate 
these^  accounts  at  all — that  the  lands  and 
estates  on  which  the  revenues  in  question 
were  raised,  were  the  private  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall.     His  reply  to  that 


question  would  be  a  very  simple  one.  If 
(he  would  say)  you  deny  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  exercise  any  supervision  over, 
or  institute  any  inquiry  into,  these  matters, 
on  what  principle  do  you  annually  publish 
those  accounts  ?  The  fact  of  publication 
supposed  as  well  as  invited  such  inquiry. 
Every  hon.  Gentleman  then  present  mnst 
know,  moreover,  how  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  it  was  to  manage,  himself,  his 
own  estate  to  any  advantage  or  profit. 
On  what  principle  could  it  be  contended 
that  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
or  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  exempted 
from  a  similar  liability  when  left  to  such 
an  irresponsible  sort  of  management  as 
that  by  which  it  was  now  administered  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  having  read  a  pas- 
sage from  a  tract  by  Mr.  Burke,  written 
eighty  years  ago,  contended,  on  that  au- 
thority, that  any  trusts  of  a  public  or  offi- 
cial nature  exercised  out  of  the  control  and 
'  supervision  of  Parliament,  were  calculated 
I  only  to  expose  those  to  whom  they  were  de- 
I  legated  to  unnecessary  temptation,  and  ar- 
'  gued  that  the  principle  was  clearly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case.  He  concluded 
by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee in  the  terms  above  stated. 
Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion. 
Motion  made,  and  question  proposed. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  when,  on 
a  former  day,  he  had  addressed  to  the 
House  those  considerations  upon  which  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Trelawny)  was  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  complied  with,  he  had  not 
stated  with  sufficient  clearness,  he  feared, 
the  principal  reasons  which  had  impressed 
him  with  that  conviction.  He  meant  to 
have  then  stated  that,  on  the  last  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  list,  it  was  competent  to 
theCcown  to  have  surrendered,  upon  any 
arrangement  that  might  have  been  deemed 
satisfactory,  the  revenues  of  one  of  thdie 
duchies.  But  Parliament,  at  that  time, 
did  not  think  fit  to  adopt  such  a  proposi- 
tion; and  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  might 
have  been  so  with  regard  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster;  but  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  was 
not  an  analogous  case,  for  the  lands  of 
that  duchy' became  the  private  property  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Crown  could  not  make  any  arrangement 
with  respect  to  those  revenues  which  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  character  of 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  Now,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  irhatever  im- 
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or  the  alteration  of  these  revenues  might 
be  eeono raised.  The  safer  plan,  therefore, 
would  be  not  to  grant  the  Committee.  He 
believed,  as  to  the  annual  production  of 
these  accounts  on  which  the  bun.  Gentle- 
man had  attempted  to  raise  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  MotioUi  that  the  real  ob- 
ject with  which  they  had  been  ordered  by 
a  former  Govemmejit  was^  that  their  pe- 
riodical production  might  operate  as  a  very 
salutary  check  on  the  management  in 
(Question.  That  was  the  understanding  on 
which  this  plan  of  publication  was  first 
adopted;  but  it  was  never  me^int  to  convey 
that  sort  of  right  of  control  over  these 
revenues  which  the  hoa.  Gentleman  bad 
assumed  in  his  speech.  If  tliose  revenues 
are  private  property,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man admits  they  are,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  interfere,  especially  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  produces  no  proof  of  mis- 
management of  the  revenues  hut  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Burke*  Now,  though  those  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Burke  might  have  been  jus- 
tified in  1780,  1  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
overrates  his  observations  if  he  thinks  that 
that  fact  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  in  1849.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  given  any  proof  that 
the  abuses  which  existed  in  1780  exist  in 
1849,  and  therefore  I  cannot  see  the  rea- 
son for  his  Motion,  The  salaries  stated  to 
be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  duchies  may 
scum  to  he  very  large  in  proportion  to 
those  given  by  private  gentlemen  to  parties 
holding  similar  offices  on  small  properties, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  so  as 
compared  with  large  properties.  Indeed, 
I  believe  some  agents  upon  large  proper- 
ties get  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
these  officers.  I  know  an  instance  in  my 
own  family  where  one  gentleman,  for 
merely  giving  his  advice  on  legal  affairs, 
got  2,000i.  a  year;  and  I  helieve  other  per- 
sons are  paid  as  well  on  other  estates.  The 
titles  of  persons  holding  office  under  the 
Crown  may  be  more  high-sound iug;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  sums  they  re- 
ceive are  larger,  if  as  large.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  it  could  not  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  interposition  of  that  House; 
and  assuredly  the  Crown  would  not  be  a 
party  to  any  arrangements  that  could  have 
the  effect  of  damaging  the  interests  and 
the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  By 
t!ie  law  of  the  land  these  duchies  are  the 
property  of  the  CrowTi,  and,  according  to 
the  practice  and  usage  of  Parliament,  tJ^ey 
cannot  he  taken  away  without  the  consent 
of  the  Crown.     The  hon.  Gentleman  ha* 
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made  out  no  case  for  that  consent  being 
asked,  and  has  in  fact  given  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  abuses  in  1848,  with 
the  exception  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke, 
delivered  in  1780,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  assent  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  pole  CAREW  was  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  because 
he  was  desirous  of  supporting  the  Crown, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
painful  position  it  now  was,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  almost 
literally  in  pence  and  halfpence.  That 
was  a  position  in  which  the  Crown  ought 
not  to  be  placed.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  said  these  duchies 
were  private  property.  Let  the  Crown  give 
up  its  privileges  connected  with  them.  The 
Crown  ought  not  to  claim  royal  privileges 
when  it  proceeded  against  an  individual, 
and  then,  when  Parliament  asked  for  a 
control  over  the  estates,  turn  round  and 
say  it  was  private  property.  There  was  no 
person  connected  with  Cornwall  who  was 
not  aware  of  the  injurious  operation  which 
the  present  system  of  managing  these 
duchies  exercised  on  the  rights  of  tenants 
and  landlords.  He  had  been  mudh  asto- 
nished to  hear  the  allusion  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  his  noble  relative.  The  two 
cases  were  not  at  all  analogous.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  was  not  likely  to  come  before 
that  House  and  beg  it  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  his  own  income ;  and,  if 
he  were  to  do  so,  the  House  woAld  tell 
him  to  economise  his  means,  by  reduc- 
ing such  allowances  as  1,000;?.  here, 
3,000i.  there,  and  5.000Z.  in  another 
quarter.  Now,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
was  very  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  before  that  House  very  soon  with 
some  such  application,  and  hence  it  was 
the  interest  of  Parliament  to  see  that  his 
revenues  were  economically  administered. 
If  the  noble  Lord  would  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  he  (Mr.  P.  Carew) 
would  undertake  to  show  such  instances  of 
intolerable  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
duchy,  that  the  House  would  insist  on 
having  Parliamentary  control  over  it. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  not  taken  a  very  fair 
view  of  the  case  in  comparing  the  charge 
of  management  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
property  with  that  of  the  Crown.  The 
property  in  these  duchies  was  not  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  but  it  was  public  property, 
held  in  trust,  and  in  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  which  the  House  was  deeply  inte- 
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rested.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  knew  that  Ring 
William  the  Fourth  sent  down  a  message 
to  that  House  in  which  he  gave  up  all  the 
Crown  revenues;  and  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  the  duchies  of  Corn- 
wall and  Lancaster  were  to  be  given  up. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  this  could  not 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, as  the  revenue  of  it  was  always  set- 
tled on  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign; 
but  with  regard  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
he  had  always  understood  that  the  Minis- 
ters gave  up  that  duchy.  All,  however, 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing was  a  clause  inserted  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, providmg  that  an  annual  return  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  duchy 
should  be  laid  before  that  House.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
was  40,000^,  from  which,  however, 
7,000^.  was  to  be  deducted,  thus  leaving 
33,000?.;  but,  after  deducting  the  charge 
of  management  and  the  salaries  and  al- 
lowances of  the  different  officers,  the 
whole  amount  which  went  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's privy  purse  was  12,000^.  AH  the 
rest  was  completely  wasted.  When  any 
demand  was  made  on  that  House  for  aid 
and  asisistance  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Royal  Family,  it  was  right  that  the  House 
should  see  that  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Crown  was  properly  managed.  He 
would  ask  whether  it  was  possible  to  find 
any  private  party  having  an  estate,  the 
expense  of  the  management  of  which  wa» 
such  that  only  12,000?.  a  year  was  received^ 
as  by  the  Crown,  out  of  a  revenue  of  83,000i.? 
If  the  House  would  only  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, he  was  sure  that  fifteen  Members 
of  that  House  couM  not  be  found  to  sit  to- 
gether and  hear  the  evidence  which  would 
be  given  before  them  without  their  being, 
satisfied  that  a  much  better  management 
might  be  adopted  for  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  BO  that  their  amount  might,  within 
a  short  time,  be  tripled.  The  House  was 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  for  some  years  ago  they  had  re- 
peatedly been  called  upon  to  vote  immense 
amounts  of  money  to  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  appeared,  when  he 
ought  to  have  received  an  income  of  from 
40,000Z.  to  50,000^  a  year  from  this 
duchy,  hardly  anything  was  obtained,  as 
nearly  all  the  revenue  was  consumed  in 
pensions,  salaries,  and  allowatices.  Some 
years  ago  a  proceeding  took  place  with  re- 
gard to  Cornwall,  which  he  would  only  de- 
signate as  a  gretft  cheat  on  the  public.  He 
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mittee  should  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire also  into  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  assumption  that  Parliament  was  not 
entitled  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  these 
duchies,  as  they  were  administered  under 
regulations  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  they  were  vested  in  the  Crown  by  Acta 
of  Parhamentj  and  it  was  to  Parliament 
Government  must  go  if  tliej  wished  to 
have  any  alteration  in  the  administration 
of  the  revenues.  The  officers  connected 
with  these  duchies  had  duties  to  perform 
besides  the  management  of  the  revenues, 
for  separate  courts  existed  in  them  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  which  were  under 
their  control ;  they  also  had  the  power  of 
imposing  fees,  and  they  er*joyed  peculiar 
privileges,  and  possessed  other  extraordin- 
ary powers.  When  he  took  all  these  cir- 
cumstances intu  consideration,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  Parliament  not  to  insist  upon  having 
the  fullest  in<^uiry  into  the  subject.  He 
thought  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  was 
much  more  important  than  the  peeuniarj 
considerations  involved  in  the  question, 
lie  should  have  thought  that  Her  Majes* 
ty's  Government  wouhi  have  been  glad  to 
assent  to  such  an  inquiry  as  was  proposed , 
with  the  view  to  the  improved  management 
of  this  property. 

Mr.  RICARDO  thought  that  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  that  gome  inquiry 
should  take  place  as  to  the  pecuniary  mat- 
ters invulvcd  in  the  subject,  although  he 
confessed  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  question,  lie  saw,  how- 
ever, the  absolute  necessity  of  inquiry 
since  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Cornwall 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  cases 
of  gross  oppression  and  injustice  against 
the  persons  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  atl'aira  of  one  of  these  duchiea. 
lie  (Mr.  llicardo)  knew,  with  regard  to 
his  own  constituents,  of  a  case  of  tyranny 
which  no  private  individual  woidd  have 
dared  to  have  perpetrated.  The  case  was 
this ;  Some  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  were  under  the  town 
of  Stoke'Upon*Treiit;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  working  them,  many  of  the 
houses  were  undermined  and  fell  down. 
He  believed  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
houses  had  fallen  down  in  that  town  and 
its  vicinity,  and  the  parties  who  owned  or 
occupied  them  conld  obtain  no  redress  from 
the  authorities  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  they  were  refused  any  compensation 
for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.     This, 
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surely,  was  a  fair  ease  for  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  said  that  this  was 
private  property,  into  the  management  of 
which  they  bad  no  right  to  inquire;  but  he 
could  not  convince  bis  constituents  that 
they  had  not  had  gross  injustice  inflicted 
on  them  on  the  part  of  the  Crowni  When 
they  saw  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
the  property  of  these  duchies  mixed  up 
with  the  Government  of  the  country,  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to,  a  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whe- 
ther they  were  still  to  be  exposed  to  such 
tyranny,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the 
slightest  redress.  He  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment anticipate  that  the  Motion  for  in< 
quiry  would  have  been  resisted. 

Sir  G.  grey  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  particular  case  just 
alluded  to  by  his  hon.  Friend.  Applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  him  (Sir  G.  Grey), 
from  the  constituents  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  he  had  received  a  deputation  from 
them,  when,  in  reply  to  their  representa- 
tions, he  stated  that  the  question  in  dis- 
pute did  not  depend  upon  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  Crown.  The  question  was 
as  to  whether  the  person  possessing  the 
ownership  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  had 
the  right  to  prevent  the  owners  of  mines 
mining  for  ore  which  was  under  the  surface. 
The  parties  who  built  on  this  land  knew — 
or  at  least  ought  to  have  known — that 
mines  would  be  worked  under  the  surface 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  built.  This 
question  had  been  determined  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  case  might  be  a  hard  one, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  might  require  al- 
teration; but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  before  the  House.  The  point 
referred  to  by  his  hon.  Friend  did  not  in- 
volve any  peculiar  right  of  the  Crown,  for 
the  same  right  belonged  to  private  indivi- 
duals the  owners  of  mines. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  having 
been  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  having  been  for 
the  last  eight  years  connected  with  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  and  for  the  last  two  years  with 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  perhaps  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
question.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Milner  Gibson)  appeared  to 
think  that  he  had  established  a  ground  for 
inquiry  because  another  inquiry,  germane, 
in  his  opinion,  to  this  one,  was  going  on  in 
another  Conmiittee  upstairs  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  Crown  property  by 


the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Surely   the  hon.    Member    could  hardly 
have  looked    at    the    matter    with    thai 
acumen  which  every  one  knew  he  pos« 
sessed,  or  with  that    impartiality  which 
usuaUy   characterised  him,   or   he  would 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  manifest  and 
strong  difference  between  the  two  eases. 
The  interest  which  the  public  possessed 
in  the  Crown  property  uuder  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  was   patent   to  everybody.     The 
net  proceeds  of  those  possessions  of  die 
Crown  were   paid  auBually  into  the  Ex-, 
chequer,  and,  therefore,  the  interest  which 
the  public  had  in  that  property  being  well 
administered  was  considerable.     But  the 
two  duchies  stood  in  quite  a  distinct  posi- 
tion :  they  were  not  at  all  germane  to  the 
Crown  property  in  question;  •for  in  one  of 
those  duchies,  the  public,  as  he  should  pre- 
sently show,  had  no  interest  whatever;  and 
in  the  other  there  was  indeed  a  contingent 
interest,  but  one  of  a  very  remote  date 
indeed.     The  hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
the  Motion  (Mr.  Trelawny)  complained  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern* 
ment  for  having,  when  he  brought  forward 
a  similar  Motion  on   a  former  occasion, 
stated  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to 
sell  the  property  of  the  duchies.     Well, 
but  now  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  his  views,  and 
as  far  as  he  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  could 
collect,  it  was  precisely  as  the  noUe  Lord 
had  stated.      The   hon.   Gentleman   said 
that  he  believed  great  advantage  would 
arise  to  the  public  from  the  sale  of  the 
propei-ty  of  these  duchies  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  state  on  the  present  occasion  thai 
his  object  was  the  immediate  sale  of  these 
properties,  yet  with  great  candour  and  fair- 
ness the  hon.  Gentleman  had  ^hown  that  hi» 
object  in  moving  for  a  Committee  was  with 
a  view  to  their  ultimate  sale.     Now,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  show  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  public  possessed  no 
right   of  sale  in  these  properties.      The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  stated  that 
he  conceived  it  was  the  distinct  right  of 
the  public  to  inqnire  into  the  management 
of  the  duchy  properties,  because  not  only 
did  they  possess  privileges  giten  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  that   the  duchies  them« 
selves  were  managed  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Now,  if  that  gave  a  riffht  to  the 
Legislature  to  interfere,  he  wotud  beg  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  claimed  such  a  right 
of  interference  to  tell  him  how  many  pri- 
vate properties   there  were  which   might 
2P2 
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tion  had  placed  it  upon  three  separate 
grounds.  The  first  was  to  what  extent 
the  piihlie  had  an  interest  in  these  proper- 
ties. Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
properties  —  the  duchy  of  Ctirnwall  —  he 
would  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  wouM 
distinetly  .show  him  that  the  present  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  was 
nil.  He  thought  he  could  also  show  him 
exactly  what  was  the  prospective  interest 
of  the  public,  and  how  little  that  entitled 
this  House  to  interfere.  How  stood  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall ?  The  tenure  was  a  very  peculiar  one. 
It  was  granted  by  Edward  III,  to  the 
Black  Prince — it  was  granted  by  cliar ter, 
whieh  was  afterwards  confirmed  l>y  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  grant  ran  in  this  form, 
that  the  property  should  be  for  ever  vested 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  or  perhaps  it 
would  he  more  correct  to  say,  in  the 
Duko  of  Cornwall,  because  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  a  creation,  whereas  the  eldeat 
sou  of  the  Sovereign  became  Duke  of 
Cornwall  at  his  birth ;  and  it  was  to 
continue  vested  in  him  till  his  death,  or 
accession  to  the  Throne.  On  hiB  accession 
to  the  Throne,  if  he  had  a  son,  the  duchy 
became  immediately  vested  in  the  son. 
If  he  had  no  son,  it  became  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  till  the  birth  of  a  son.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  this  was  a 
correct  statement,  and  from  these  few 
words  he  would  see  that  the  public  could 
have  no  present  interest  in  the  property. 
As  to  the  prospective  interest,  it  was  simply 
this,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  not  having  a  son  m-hen  he  succeeded 
to  the  Throne,  and  consequetitly  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  becoming  vestetl  in  him  as 
Sovereign,  it  would  then  be  competent 
for  him,  and  for  the  Parliament  of  that 
time,  to  include  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
in  the  nrrangenients  with  regard  to  the 
civil  list.  But  how  could  they  do  that  f 
They  could  not  do  it  as  Crown  property— 
they  could  not  do  it  as  they  could  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  which  he  would 
come  presently,  but  simply  and  solely  until 
the  time  that  a  son  was  born  to  him. 
Therefore,  the  present  interest  of  thu 
public  in  the  property  was  nothing,  and 
the  progpeetive  interest  was  very  little; 
for  what  advantage  could  there  be  in  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  no  perma- 
nence after  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Sove* 
reign?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  return  with  regard 
to  the  revenues  being  annually  laid  be- 
fore Parliament.     Now,  he  would  tell  the 
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hon.  Gentleman  how  this  arose,  and  if  his 
humble  opinion  were  of  any   weight,  he 
would  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  these  returns  were  very  unneces- 
sary, so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  Yet 
he  did  not  regret  that  they  were  presented, 
because  he  thought  that  every  publicity 
as  to  the  administration   of  the  property 
was  advantageous  rather  than  the  reverse 
to  the  duchy  itself.  It  was  done  when  Lord 
Monteagle,   then    Mr.  Spring  Rice,   was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and,  looking 
to  the   interest — small  and   remote  as  it 
was — which  the  public  had  in  the  property, 
he  thought    it   right    that    these   returns 
should  be  annually  presented.     But  it  was 
never  contemplated  at  the  time,  nor  was  it 
thought  of  till  within  these  last  few  years, 
that  by  these  returns  the  public  had  ob- 
tained a  right  of  interference.      Having 
stated  what  that  interest .  was,  he  would 
now   come   to    the    point  which  was  put 
clearly  and  distinctly  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Cornwall,  and  which  had  been 
hinted  at  by  other  Gentlemen.     That  hon. 
Member  thought  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  made  a  mistake  in  comparing 
this  property  with  that    of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,    because  the   public   had  no  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  the  estates  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  while  they  had  this 
interest  at  least  in  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  that  in 
the  event  of  these  estates  being  ill-managed 
during  his  minority,  it  was  possible,  when 
he  came  of  age,  that  the  Crown  might  de- 
mand a  sum  of  money  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency.    He  admitted  the  public  interest 
to    that  extent,  and  therefore  it  was  he 
rejoiced  that  these  returns  were  ordered; 
but  when    he  came   to   that  part  of  the 
question,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
show  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  those  who 
complained  of  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty of   the   duchy,   that    in  reality  the 
sources  of  complaint  arose  not  so   much 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  revenue, 
as    from    oases    of    individuals    who    felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  assertion  of 
the  rights   of   the   property.      But   these 
questions  must  be  settled  elsewhere  than 
in  that  House,  for  they  had  no  right  to 
deal  with  the  question  here,  except  they 
could  show  that  the  management  of  the 
property  was  hostile  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.     Now  what  was  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  this  property  ? 
He  would  not  go  back  to  ancient  times,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  done,  to  the  days  of 
Burke;  but  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 


Trelawny)  said  that  if  a  Committee  was 
granted   he  would    expose  some  cases  of 
arbitrary   management   and    tyranny,   he 
(the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  was  inoHned  to  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  why  he  had  not  stated 
some  of  these  cases  then?   [Mr.  Trelaw- 
ny :  I  shall  state  them  next  week,  when  I 
mean   to    renew    this    Motion.}       Really 
in    that    case   he    pitied    Her    Majesty  s 
Government,  who  had  so  much  important 
business  to  transact.      A  similar  Motion 
to    the   present    was  brought   forward    a 
week  ago;  here  it  was  again  to-night;  and 
now  they  had   got   an  intimation  that  it 
waa  to  be  repeated  that  day  week.  He  was 
sorry  he  was  not  aware  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's intentions  earlier,  otherwise  he  would 
have  reserved  his  speech  till  then.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  was   arbitrary  and 
tyrannical.     He  had  not  stated  any  cases, 
and   therefore  he   (the  Earl   of  Lincoln) 
thought  it  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman   stated  instances,  as  his  more 
rash   friend  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  had  done,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived  as  satisfactory  an   answer   as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  had 
given  to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ricardo). 
But  he  could  not  undertake  to  answer  cases 
of  tyranny  or  arbitrary  management  which 
were  stated  only  in  general  terms.     As  to 
the  mismanagement  of  these  estates,  let 
them  see,   without  going  back  to  former 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  matter  at 
present.  There  was  at  present  a  council,  con- 
sisting of  six  members;  and  they  certainly 
found,  when  they  came  into  ofiice,  that  the 
whole   property    had    been    grossly   mis- 
managed.    It  had  been  treated  as  a  means 
of  extracting  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
existing  possessor,  without  looking  to  the 
benefit  of  the  property.     The  system  that 
was  adopted,  and  which  was  originated  by 
the  late  Viscount  Duncannon,  was  now  rigid- 
ly persevered  in,  by  which  system,  the  for- 
mer one,  so  prejudicial  both  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  of  granting  leases  on  lives  present 
or  prospective,  was  altogether  done  away 
with.     Instead  of  this  no  fines  were  now 
received;   and  as  lives  had  fallen  in,  the 
property  was  let  on  leases  for  a  term  of 
years.     This  system,   he   had   no   doubt, 
would   eventually — he  would  not   say   in 
what  term  of  years — place  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  a  perfectly  independent  position 
as  regarded  income.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had   stated   that  he   would  undertake  to 
show  to  the  Committee  that  the  revenue  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  might  be  increased 
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But  how  did  the  matter  standi     There 
was  formerly  a  Lord  Warden,  with  upwards 
I  of  1  ♦000?.  a  year;  that  office  Imd  been  held 
j  with  that  salary  by  the  late  Marquess  of 
I  Hertford,  At  bis  death,  the  duties  of  Lord 
Warden  being  regulated  by  Act»  and  being 
therefore  in  tlie  condition  of  requiring  a  total 
rearrangement — a    rearrangement     which 
would  include  various  other  matters  were 
,  the  office  to  be  done  away  with— bis  Royal 
;  llighnesa  Prince  Albert  was  appointed  to 
j  the  post — hut  without  any  salary.     During 
the  life  of  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  there 
I  was  also  a  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  with  a 
I  salary  of  500L    The  present  bolder  of  that 
'  situation  was   a  gentleman  respected  and 
honourcil  by  all  who  knew  him — he  meant 
'  Mr»  Pembertoii    Leigh,    who    devoted  hia 
I  legal  acumen  and  habits  of  business  to  the 
I  managenient    of   the   ducb y    without    any 
I  salary  whatever*     The  hon.  Gentleman  al- 
I  luded  to  a  8ur%"'eyor  general  and  a  receiver 
j  general;   these  offices  were  itlll  held.      At 
the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  how- 
ever, the  salary  of  the  former  was  1  ,(>00£,  a 
year     It  was  now  reduced  to  l,(H}Of.,  and 
the   eniolumenta  of  the    receiver   general 
were    similarly   curtailed.     These    offices, 
however,  having  been  bestowed  previously 
hto  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  it  was  not 
thought  right   that  they  should   be  done 
1  away  with  untiJ  the  death  of  the  present 
holders,  after  which  both  oftices  would  be 
abolished.   As  to  the  Council,  the  Members 
acted  without  any  remuneration  whatever. 
[Mr.  Hume  would  rather  have  a  paid  and 
responsible  official.]     Jf  tlie   hon.  Gentle- 
man would  only  have  a  little  patience,  ho 
would  find  that  the  arrangement  already 
existing  was  perhaps  that  which  he  desired. 
There  were  six  Members  of  Council  and  a 
Secretary — the  latter,  of  course,  being  paid. 
The  Council  was  composed  of  Ills   Royal 
Highncs.-.  Prince  Albert,  of  the  Chief  Com* 
miSHiouor  of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  was 
an  ex  ojicio  Member,  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy,  of  Mr.  George  Edward  Anson» 
the  keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  privy  purse, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
and  then   tbei'e  were  two  Members,  who 
might  bo  called  the  private  Members  of  the 
CouncU,  consisting  of  Lord  Portman  and 
himself  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln).     Now,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  present  sala^ 
ries   were  to  be   maintained,    there  were 
many  private   properties    managed  on   aa 
expensive  a  scale;  but  so  completely  had 
the  ConncU  felt  that  they  were  managing 
as  trustees,  that  they  had  fixed  the  sala- 
ries at  the  minimun],  ao  that  he  believed* 
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upon  the  whole,  that  no  property  of  the 
same  extent,  and  under  similar  disadvan- 
tages as  regards  expense  of  management, 
was    administered    more    economically — 
always  excepting  the  two  cases  of  high 
salaries  which  were  to  he  reduced  at  the 
death  of  the  present  holders.     Now,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  what  had  he- 
come  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  ?     He 
replied  that  such  a  question,  in  his  opinion, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  right  to  put,  but 
he  believed  he  was  speaking  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  subject,  when  he  said 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  desire  for 
any  concealment  in  the  matter.  The  whole 
net  produce  of  the  duchy  was  invested  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holder.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  on  to  complain  of  the  small 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  duchy  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
although  the  system  of  changing  from  the 
receipt  of  fines  to  the  system  of  abolishing 
fines   and   renewing   leases   for   terms  of 
years,  must  of  necessity  render  the  new 
plan  less  profitable  for  a  time  than  if  the 
old  one  had  been  retained;  though  eventu- 
ally the  revenue  would  be  both  greatly  in- 
creased and  rendered  more  equal  and  cer- 
tain.    But  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man why  the  balance-sheet  had  not  looked 
so  well  during  the  last  two  or  three  years; 
and   he  thought   that    neither  the    hon. 
Gentleman  nor  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Cornwall    alluded    to    the    circumstance. 
When  he  (the   Earl  of  Lincoln)  was  in 
office,  in  the  Woods  and  Forests,  an  Act 
was    passed,   called    *'  the   Assessionable 
Manors  Commission  Act."     Previously  to 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  rights  existed  at- 
tached to  the  duchy  property  which  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  mining  and  other  interests  of  the  county, 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  disentangle 
the  rights  of  the  duchy  from  those  of  the 
inhabitants   of  Cornwall,  as   it   happened 
that  the  properties  of  the  latter — the  beau- 
tiful place  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Tre- 
lawny)  for  example — were  often  very  in- 
conveniently interlaced  with  the  property 
of  the  duchy.     Well,  the  Act  in  question 
had  certainly  been  a  great  pull  upon  the 
purse  of  the  duchy.     Indeed,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  had  been  spent  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions;  but,  eventually, 
he  believed  that   the  measure  would  be 
found  to  prove  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  the  property;  and   he   thought  that 
when  attacks  were  made  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  duchy  of  Comwalli  it  ought  to 


be  represented  that  although  there  had 
been  abuses,  and  that  although  the  rights 
of  private  individuals  had  been  heretofore 
injured,  yet  that  these  abuses  no  longer 
existed,  or,  if  they  did,  that  they  were 
merely  remnants  of  the  old  system  which 
was  being  swept  away,  and  that  there  was 
every  prospect  that  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  would  be  arranged  on 
terms  which  would  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly fair  and  amicable  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  duchy.  He  had  trespassed,  perhaps, 
too  long  upon  the  House,  but  he  would 
like  to  say  a  word  on  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. The  position  of  that  duchy  was 
not  quite  satisfactory;  but  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Campbell)  who  now  held  the  chan- 
cellorship of  Lancaster  was  most  anxious 
to  remove  every  existing  abuse,  and  to 
place  everything  on  a  satisfactory  foot-* 
ing.  It  would  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Crown  had  manifested  an  anxious 
desire  that  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  should 
be  arranged  in  a  manner  as  beneficial  as 
possible;  and  two  years  ago,  a  council  was 
appointed,  not  to  assist  Lord  Campbell — for 
he  needed  no  assistance — but  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  desirable  to  effect  great  improve- 
ment, which  a  permanent  administrative 
body  could  devise.  To  this  Council  three 
or  four  of  the  leading  Members  of  either 
House  gave  their  gratuitous  aid.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  forget,  with  reference 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  duchy, 
that  it  stood  on  quite  a  different  footing 
from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  different 
also  from  that  of  the  other  possessions  of 
the  Crown ;  and  that  during  the  life  of 
her  present  Majesty  the  public  could  have 
no  interest  in  the  revenues.  Perhaps 
the  footing  on  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
new  accession  to  the  Throne,  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  the  Sovereign,  could 
be  so  managed  as  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature to  effect  a  readjustment  of  the  civil 
list;  but  he  would  remind  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  that  he  had  made  no 
opposition  to  the  existing  arrangement, 
although  he  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  on  the  ac- 
cession of  her  present  Majesty.  Now,  he 
had  been  asked,  how  much  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  duchy,  upwards  of  33, (KK)^., 
went  into  the  privy  purse.  He  would  at 
once  admit,  that  but  a  very  bidaU  propor- 
tion found  its  way  there,  and  that  there 
was  very  considerable  room  flot  improye- 
ment.  Still  he  believed  thai  mi  Commit- 
tee could  possibly  place  the  duchy  on  the 
footing  on  which  it  ought  to  stand.  That 
object  could  only  be  effected  by  peraever- 
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that  House  had  any  right  either  to  sell  the 
property  or  to  take  the  management  of 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  holders 
— he  trusted  that  a  sufficient  case  had 
been  shown  to  induce  the  House  to  give  a 
decided  negative  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  bore  testimony  to 
the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, although  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
full  room  existed  for  further  advancement 
in  the  same  direction.  Some  years  ago  a 
late  Chancellor  appointed  a  gentleman  as 
elerk  of  the  peace  for  that  duchy,  who  re- 
ceived l,600i.  a  year  in  fees,  but  who  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  visit  the  duchy, 
all  the  labour  being  performed  by  a  deputy, 
who  did  not  receive  half  the  salary  that 
the  nature  of  his  office  should  entitle 
him  to. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  replied.  He  thought 
that  no  grounds  whatever  had  been  made 
out  for  refusing  this  inquiry.  If  be  pos- 
sessed or  was  ever  likely  to  possess  the 
beautiful  place  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Earl«his  interest  would  be  directly  opposed 
to  the  object  of  his  Motion :  his  object 
was  not  to  seize  upon  the  property,  but  to 
give  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  50,000i.  a 
year,  by  establishing  a  better  system  of 
management,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
save  the  pockets  of  the  public,  by  render- 
ing a  less  amount  necessary  when  they 
were  called  upon  hereafter  to  vote  an  es- 
tablishment for  his  use. 

Question  put.  The  House  divided: — 
Ayes  27;  Noes  74:— Majority  47. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Haas,  M.  T. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Ellis,  J. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
GibMn,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Gwyn,  HL 
Uardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 


M. 


Kershaw^  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Pearson,  C. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Rieardo,  J.  L. 
Smithy  J.  B. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn.  J.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Trelawny,  J.  T. 
Hume,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Anderson,  A. 
Bainea,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bellow,  a.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 


Bernard,  Visct. 
Biroh,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackalU  S.  W. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
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Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Coles,  U.  B. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Duncan,  Viaot. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundaa,  Adm. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
HaUyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hawes,  B. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Uobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Lewisham,  Visot. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  A. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 


Molgrave,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pugh,  D. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
SUfford,  A. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Ward.  H.  G. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyld,  J. 

TSLLBBS. 

Tufnell,  U. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND— THE  HUDSON'S 
BAY  COMPANY. 

Mr.  HUME  moved— 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  a  Copy  of  the  Correspondence  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  in  which  the  Case  submitted  to 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
and  opinion  thereon,  respecting  the  capability  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  hold  land  as  a 
grant  from  the  Crown  on  the  North  West  Coast 
of  America,  was  specially  forwarded  and  referred 
to  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hawes  and  Sir  J.  H. 
Pelly,  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  pre- 
sented to  this  House  in  August  last,  respecting 
Vancouver's  Island." 

He  thought  it  was  proper  they  should  have 
this  information  proTious  to  the  discussion 
on  the  subject.  He  was  informed  that 
the  Company  to  whom  Government  had 
ceded  this  territory  consisted  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals only,  who  were  without  money  or 
means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  colonise 
the  island,  or  transport  emigrants  thereto. 
Since  the  occupation  of  California  by  the 
United  States,  Vancouver's  Island  had  be- 
come of  even  more  importance  than  it  had 
been  before,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only 
place  where  we  could  establish  a  port  for 
refitting  shipping,  in  case  of  a  war,  on  the 
whole  line  of  that  side  of  the  American 
coast  from  Cape  Hem  to  Behring's  Straits; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  were  neglecting 
their  duty  to  the  country  in  giving  it  away 


to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Yet  they 
were  giving  such  a  Company  an  island 
which  was  the  more  valuable  now  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  taking  place  in 
California.  He  repeated  it,  that  the  events 
in  California  made  Vancouver's  Island 
more  important  to  this  country  than  before. 
Vancouver's  Island  ought  to  be  made  the 
seat  of  a  large  colony,  instead  of  being 
handed  over  to  a  Company  whose  interests 
did  not  lead  them  to  encourage  emigra* 
tion. 

Mb.  hawes  assured  his  hon.  Friend 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office — and  he  doubted  whether  it  was 
in  the  power  of  Parliament — to  obtain  the 
return  he  required.      The  opinion  alluded 
to  in  the  correspondence  now  before  Par- 
liament was  obtained  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  a  case  submitted  by  them  to 
the  Attorney   and  Solicitor  Generals,  in 
consequence  of  the  Colonial  Office  having 
required  from  them  an  assurance,  fortified 
by  legal  opinion,  that  they  could  receive 
the  grant  if  made.    ,They  obtained  that 
opinion,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  Generals  as  therein  laid 
down,  the  Colonial  Office  were  satisfied, 
and  conveyed  the  island  to  the  Company, 
who  were  now  in  possession  of  it.     But  if 
it  were  not  so — if  the  opinion  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  would,  ac- 
cording to  all  precedent,  be  refused.     It 
was  not  usual  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
opinions  obtained  from  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  confidentially  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Government,  nor  did  he  think  it  ad- 
visable that  such  a  practice  should  be  es- 
tablished.    He  hoped,  therefore,  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  press  his  Motion.     Be- 
yond the  legal  opinion  alluded  to.  Govern- 
ment had  no  correspondence  on  the  subject 
except  that  which  was  either  already  on  the 
table,  or  included  in  the  order  which  had 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  another  hon. 
Friend,  and  which  would  be  produced  pre- 
vious to  the  discussion.     If  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  make  the  grant  was  disputed, 
it  was  open  to  the  parties  disputing  to  ob- 
tain other  legal  authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  as  regarded 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  order  papers, 
that  was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and 
he  believed  there  were  precedents  of  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
being  called  for  and  given.  If  he  was  not 
mistaken,  on  a  very  recent  occasion  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
working  of  the  Factory  Act  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  present  question;  for  here  the 
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mestic  servants  in  the  colonies,  to  take 
care  of  children,  and  so  on,  witbout  any 
previous  steps  having  been  taken  to  reform 
them,  it  would  be  of  course  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  morality  and  well-being  of  the 
people  there.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  entirely  break  up  the  female 
convict  establishment ;  but,  at  all  events, 
that  system  should  not  be  abandoned  un- 
less the  Government  were  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  some  other  plan  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reforming  those 
unfortunate  females.  He  made  no  charge 
against  the  Government — he  only  wished 
to  call  his  noble  Friend's  attention  to  the 
subject,  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  be- 
ing most  anxious  to  endeavour  to  reform 
those  unfortunate  young  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  not  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  notice  which  he  had  received  from 
the  noble  Duke  to  ask  the  question  which 
had  been  just  put,  he  had  referred  to  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  and  he  did  not  find  in  it  any- 
thing to  induce  him  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment that  had  already  been  come  to.  The 
papers  on  the  subject  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  a  few  days  ag^,  and 
would  be  at  once  in  the  hands  of  their  Lord- 
ships. The  establishment  on  board  the 
Anson  was  entirely  the  act  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  day,  for  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  alone  responsible;  and  it  re- 
quired no  interference  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament to  authorise  any  alteration  with 
regard  to  it.  The  subject  had  been  very 
fully  and  carefully  considered;  and,  with 
the  most  perfect  conviction  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  away  with  that  establish- 
ment, he  did  not  think  that  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  postponing  the  despatch 
of  his  instructions  to  the  colony  until  the 
question  would  have  been  considered  by 
Parliament.  lie  held  in  his  hand  an  extract 
from  the  despatch  of  Sir  William  Denison, 
of  the  5th  of  December,  1847,  in  which 
he  stated — 

**  In  my  last  despatch  I  stated  my  opinion  of 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  establishment  for 
female  convicts  on  board  the  Angon.  Since  then. 
Dr.  Bowden  has  died,  and  Mrs.  Bowden  has  been 
continued,  though  at  a  reduced  salary,  as  super- 
intendent. I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  im- 
pressing upon  your  Lordship  the  advisability,  in 
every  point  of  view,  of  breaking  up  the  cstablirii- 
ment  altogether.  The  returns  which  accompanj 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  show  that 
the  discipline,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  alto- 
gether inoperative  in  producing  improved  moral 
habits,  and  the  material  results  are  equally  nusm- 
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General  of  Convicts,  was  made  from  per- 
sonal examination?  And  if  so,  whether 
such  personal  inspeetions  had  been  frequent 
or  otherwise?  Also,  whether,  as  Mrs. 
Bowden,  the  superintendent  of  the  Anson, 
was  at  present  in  this  country,  the  noble 
Lord  had  communicated  with  her  so  as  to 
afford  her  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
charges  that  had  been  brought  against  her 
management  ? 

£arl  GRET  said,  that  the  papers  were 
now  in  the  library  of  their  Lordships* 
House,  and  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
them  at  his  own  residence  to-morrow,  when 
he  could  refer  to  them  in  detail.  He  was 
unable  to  state  from  memory  how  fre- 
quently Sir  William  Denison,  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  Convicts,  had  personally 
inspected  the  establishment.  As  to  the 
other  question  put  by  the  noble  Lord,  he 
certainly  had  not  asked  for  any  explana- 
tion from  Mrs.  Bowden,  because  no  fault 
had  been  attributed  to  her  management. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  already  stated 
that  the  failure  of  the  establishment  was 
not  owing  to  the  management  pursued,  but 
that  it  was  a  necessary  effect  of  a  system 
of  crowding  a  large  number  of  female  con- 
victs on  board  a  hulk. 


mule  convicts  to  be  hired  at  once  on  their  arrival, 
will  be  very  great ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
change  will  be  beneficial  in  every  way/* 

The  view  expressed  by  Sir  William  Deni- 
son  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Hampton,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  Convicts;  but  still, 
even  after  the  receipt  of  that  despatch,  he 
had  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  another 
half-yearly  report,  before  taking  any  deci- 
sive steps  on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  half-year,  however.  Sir  William 
Denison  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
Convicts  reiterated  their  former  opinions, 
and  convinced  him  of  the  expediency  of  no 
longer  postponing  the  despatch  of  female 
convicts,  more  especially  as  a  female  house 
of  correction  had  been  opened  at  Ross,  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  situation  af- 
fording great  facilities  for  the  reception  of 
offenders.  He  was  persuaded  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  hulk  should  be  aban- 
doned. He  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  not  to  any  want  of  care  or  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bowden,  the 
superintendent,  but  as  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  result  of  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  female  discipline  on  board 
a  crowded  hulk.  Neither  in  the  Bermudas, 
nor  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  nor  at  home, 
had  such  a  system  succeeded.  The  more 
he  saw  of  this  system,  the  more  did  he 
become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing an  establishment  on  shore  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  convicts,  where  there 
would  be  sufficient  space  for  separation  of 
the  classes,  and  for  ventilation.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  any  attempt  at  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  convicts  must  be 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  preliminary  period 
of  severe  discipline  in  this  country.  The 
subject  had  undergone  the  most  careful 
consideration  both  on  his  own  part  and  on 
that  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
they  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  treat- 
ment of  female  convicts  was  a  subject  in- 
volving peculiar  difficulties. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  in  the  absence 
of  the  papers  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  alluded,  he  would  not  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject farther  than  to  ask  the  noble  Earl 
three  questions;  and  he  wished  at  the 
same  time,  to  remind  him  that  the  estab- 
lishment on  board  the  Anson  was  merely  a 
temporary  establishment,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue  merely  until  a  peniten- 
tiary, on  an  extensive  scale,  could  have 
been  erected  on  shore.  He  wished  to 
know,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  report  of 
Sir  William  Denison,  or  of  the  Comptroller 


SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS 
ACT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  rose  to  move  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  now  on  their  Lordships*  table, 
for  continuing  for  a  limited  period  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ire- 
land. In  moving  this  Bill,  he  certainly 
felt  himself  under  some  degree  of  embar- 
rassment, not  from  any  apprehension  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  see  sufficient 
grounds  to  entertain  the  tneasure,  but  be- 
cause, while  he  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
it  would  be  most  improper  and  unbecom- 
ing, whenever  a  measure  infringing  in  any 
degree  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  this 
Bill  undoubtedly  did,  was  brought  forward, 
for  the  Minister  having  charge  of  it  to 
withhold  all  explanation  with  regard  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  proposed,  or  for 
their  Lordships  to  abstain  from  all  consid'' 
eration  of  the  necessity  for  its  enactment ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  the 
grounds  of  this  measure  had  been  already 
so  fully  and  so  explicitly  laid  before  them 
in  the  despatch  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  now  on  their  Lordships*  table, 
that  he  could  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
statement  contained  in  that  despatch,  which 
was  in  their  Lordships'  hands,  and  that  any 
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guard  of  the  peace  of  the  country.  They 
had,  on  this  point,  the  evidence  of  some  of 
those  persons  themselves.  They  had  the 
evidence  of  on©  of  the  leaders  in  that  re- 
bellion, who  had  been  induced  to  fly  the 
country,  and  to  cross  the  Atlantic*  to  avoid 
the  danger  which  he  apprehended  from  the 
well-known  share  that  he  had  taken  in  the 
rebellion.  That  gentlenian  had  gone  to 
New  York;  and  their  Lordships  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  from  his  testimony^ 
not  only  what  had  heen»  but  what  still  were, 
the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  lead- 
ers of  sedition,  rebellion,  and  treason »  in 
that  country.  He  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  hear  with  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments while  he  called  their  attention  to 
some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  that 
individual,  and  to  Boine  matters  disclosed 
by  him  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  New 
York.  The  meeting  was  numerously  at- 
tended, and  was  held,  as  it  appeared,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  rifle  to  a  Lieu- 
tenant AiHJann,  vvho  was  about  to  take  his 
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found  that  Mr,  Doheny  used  this  language — 

'*  Ajtd  T  came  not  here  to  despair^  nor  to  live 
upon  tlie  gocnl  opinion  of  the  past,  but  to  repair, 
if  i  can,  and  wherever  I  oanp  tbe  furtitnes  of  my 
country.     The  first  thiii^  1  desire  to  My  is,  tJuvt 
there  is  no  eauite  for  deiipair— ^that  nothing  was 
done  on  the  late  oecasion  of  which  siuy  Irithman 
need  be  aahftmed.     There  was  no  hetriiyal  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  ;   there  was  not  one  among  the 
starving  and  thti  miscrahle  found  base  eriough  to 
accept  a  bribe.     Citreuoibtaneeii  i;tnexp<.H;ted  occur- 
rod^^ — we  were  sejiarated  in  the  couutry — wo  were 
forced  on  by  the  cunning  of  the  Goveniment^tho 
movoinent   wiia    prematurely  urgetl    to    »   crisis 
which  proved  for  the  present  mi uuuh  to  the  cause 
of    Ireland.        Tbit    erinia     became    inevitable. 
A   Bill   waa   passed  through  the   British    Barlia- 
inent  by  Government   in   one  night.     The   same 
mail  that  brought  the  intelhgt'nce  of  its  introduc- 
tion, brouglit  the  Bill  itself  with  the  royal  signs' 
lujt*  attached,     ....     Need  it  be  wondered 

at  that  defeat  attended  our  endeavours  'i     There 
was  no  time  for  oonrert,  not  even  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  consult  until  the  auspicious  moment 
had    passed    away.      .      .      .      *     We    travelled 

through  a  di strict  of  country  where  in  one  day 
20,OOU    pikea   were  forged^  tilted,  and    pidished* 
With  these  raeani  at  our  diipoiBal,  bad  wo  a  lutrky 
chance   to  obtain   a  single   victory,   old   Ireland 
would  have  been  a  fi'ee  nation,  her  Nornmn  tosk- 
iiiastera  would  have  eeased  to  pollute  her  Haered 
shore.     .....     We  arc  still  turbulent — 

still  disaffected.  Either  Ireland  shall  bo  free — 
a  free  repiildir,  '  one  indivisible  and  supreme '  or 
the  end  of  our  turlmlenee  ia  not  in  time.  ,  , 
.  .  If  Ungland'a  dissolution  conie  not  in  ten  or 
twelve  years,  it  is  inevitable,  no  matter  how  long 
delay td  ;  and  as  sure  as  the  returning  spring 
asi^ures  ua  that  nature  asserts  her  sovert^igMty  in 
the  change  of  sea^ona,  so  sure  will  Irishmen  estab- 
lish tu  Ireland  a  republic,  one  and  iudivisibk, 
.     ,     As  for  mo,  I  confess  I  waa  never  what  ui 
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land  into  her  present  abject  state,  aggra* 
yating  all  the  social  evils  under  which  she 
suffered,  and  preventing,  as  it  undeniably 
did,  capital  from  going  thither,  the  want 
of  which  was  admittedly  the  great  evil  of 
which  that  country  had  to  complain;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  rendered  imperative 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion— in  itself  a  very  great  evil  at  all 
times.  But  the  cause  of  all  these  evils 
was  the  agitation  which  had  been  aUowed 
to  prevail  so  long  in  that  country.  He 
did  not  blame  the  Government  to  which 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  belonged,  or  the 
Government  of  which  he  had  been  himself 
a  Member,  or  the  late  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  the  Government  of  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  at  the  table  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington).  He  did  not  blame 
any  one  of  those  Governments  in  particu- 
lar, but  he  thought  they  were  all  charge- 
able with  great  neglect  in  this  particular. 
He  said  this  in  the  presence  of  his  noble 
and  gallant  Friend  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Anglesea),  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  able  of  Irish  Viceroys,  as  he  was  one 
of  those  who  was  least  to  blame  in  this 
respect,  having  closely  followed  the  steps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  his  (Lord 
Brougham's)  lamented  friend.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.  The  system  with  all  Governments 
had  been  to  let  agitation  go  on  until  it 
came  to  so  fearful  a  height  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  They 
had  allowed  successions  of  meetings  to  be 
held,  finances  to  be  extorted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  starving  people,  and  agi- 
tators, lay  and  clerical,  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  to  such  an  excess, 
that  at  length  it  became  necessary  to  take 
such  steps  as  the  present  to  prevent  the 
efforts  of  the  agitators  from  going  further, 
and  overturning  the  Government.  Agitation 
was  the  cause,  and  rebellion  was  the  re* 
suit.  They  allowed  agitation  to  be  sown, 
and  rebellion  was  the  fruit  which  they 
should  be  prepared  to  gather^  Agitation 
had  become  a  trade.  It  was  as  much  a 
trade  as  any  other  trade  in  the  sister  coun- 
try, and  was  much  more  actively  followed 
than  any  other.  The  natives  of  Ireland 
had  shown  themselves  most  industrious  in 
this  trade,  though  they  might,  perhaps, 
not  excel  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  in- 
dustry as  much  as  the  natives  of  sotne 
other  parts  of  the  united  kingdotn.  The 
dotas^quence  was  most  melahcholy;  btit  it 
was  ohly  what,  according  to  th6  most  ob- 
vious principles  of  economic  science,  they 
had  to  expl^t — namelyi  thfiit  other  trades 


called  a  repealer.  On  the  contrary,  my  belief  was 
that  the  Boil  of  Ireland  belonged  to  her  people, 
and  that  the  *  golden  link  of  the  Crown '  would  be 
but  another  name  for  slavery  ;  that  in  Ireland  we 
should  have  a  starred  flag  of  our  own,  which,  in 
the  hour  of  peril  to  human  liberty,  would  float 
beside  that  of  the  great  republic.'* 

This  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  frank 
and  open,  and  was  the  language  of  one 
who  had  been  in  the  counsels  of  that  party 
that  had  agitated  Ireland  last  summer,  and 
who  was  ready,  it  appeared,  to  take  the 
same  part  whenever  the  opportunity  again 
offered.  With  that  announcement,  and 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
before  them,  their  Lordships  could  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  for  the  security 
of  that  country,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
disturbance,  these  leaders,  on  whom  alone 
this  Act  would  be  and  could  be  brought  to 
bear,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
again  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
He  would  say  no  more,  but  to  add  that  he 
wished  to  guard  himself  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  measure,  or  any  measures 
of  the  like  nature,  were  alone  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of  Ire- 
land. Although  he  thought  that  mea- 
sures such  as  this  were  indispensable  as 
the  foundation  for  future  prosperity — as 
the  only  means  by  which  alone  any  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  property  could 
take  place — yet  he  was  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  admit  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Legislature  not  to  consider 
such  enactments  as  the  only  panacea  for 
the  evil's  of  Ireland,  but  from  time  to  time 
to  engage  in  the  consideration  of  its  social 
position,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  of  what 
remedies  it  would  admit,  what  improve- 
ments they  could  promote  by  laws,  and, 
above  all,  what  security  they  could  give  to 
the  sober,  the  industrious,  and  the  loyal  in- 
habitants, occupiers  and  proprietors  of  that 
country.  On  these  grounds  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  chief  ob- 
jection which  he  saw  to  the  Bill  was  the 
limited  period  for  which  it  was  demanded, 
as  he  could  perceive  no  grounds  on  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  hope  that  by 
the  1st  of  September  or  the  1st  of  August, 
or  any  such  appointed  near  time,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  Irish  rebellion,  though 
there  might  be  an  end  to  some  of  their  Lord- 
ships' lives  within  that  time.  That  was  a 
matter,  however,  which  his  noble  Friendhad 
to  take  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  wished 
merely  to  say  one  word  on  the  nature  of 
the  mischief  which  they  all  so  much  de- 
plored— first  of  all,  because  it  plunged  Ire- 
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hut  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  by 
his  calling  he  was  able  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  another  Here,  then,  was  a  respect- 
able man  in  point  of  station  ;  and  when 
poor  perapna  were  brought  forward  as  wit- 
ucsses,  and  saw  that  person  thus  tricing 
with  his  oath,  as  by  his  conduct  he  showed 
he  did,  and  encouraging  them  to  disregard 
theirs,  he  said  they  could  not  expect  those 
poor  persons  to  behave  belter  as  witnessea 
than  their  betters  did  as  jurors.  As  to  the 
other  measures  which  the  noble  Marquess 
had  fiaid  he  hoped  would  accompany  or 
follow  this  Bill,  all  he  would  say  as  to  sueh 
measures  was,  that  it  was  easier  to  express 
a  hope  than  to  entertain  an  expectation. 

LuHD  MONTE  AG LE  cjuite  agreed  with 
his  nobie  and  learned  Friend,  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  term  for  which  this  Bill  was  to  last. 
A  longer  duration  would  have  accorded 
better  with  the  course  recommended  bj 
Lord  Clarendon,  whilst  the  short  time  of 
six  months  taken  in  the  present  Bill  might 
lead  to  serious  Parliamentary  inconveni- 
ence. The  Bill  might  come  on  for  renewal 
at  the  hi  test  period  of  the  Session,  when 
it  might  stand  in  the  wf%j  of  other  more 
urgent  legislatiun*  In  reference  to  the 
observations  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  juries  in  Dubhn,  he  would 
venture  to  put  in  a  claim  for  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  the  people  had  shown 
they  were  possessed  of  maminesa^  of  cour- 
age, and  of  itn partiality  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty— other  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
no  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
j notice.  While  upon  such  a  painful  sub* 
jeet,  be  must  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  one  grievous  defect  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  Ireland — ^that  was,  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  possession  of  arms  in  that 
country.  To  the  state  of  the  law  upon 
that  subject  was  to  be  attributed  much  of 
the  crime  and  njuch  of  the  agitation  which 
disgraced  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  also  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  years  they  had  no  law  on 
the  Statute-book  for  putting  a  restraint  on 
the  possession  of  arms.  Such  a  state  of 
tho  law  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  because 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  loyal  man,  and 
gave  great  advantage  to  the  disaffected  to 
carry  out  their  designs.  One  argument 
used  against  the  enactment  of  an  Arms 
Bill  was,  that  it  gave  tho  power  of  domici- 
liary visits.  Was  that  system  at  an  end 
now?  No.  Domiciliary  visits  were  now 
frequent,  hut  they  were  made,  not  by  the 
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officers  of  tbe  law,  but  by  the  Ribbonmen 
— ^by  the  sworn  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  Many  men  who  were  in  the  right- 
ful possession  of  arms  had  been  despoiled 
of  them  by  the  robber,  who  turned  them 
against  the  law.  During  the  last  four 
years  the  number  of  offences  in  the  rob- 
bery of  arms  had  increased  from  159  to 
1606.  That  was  the  number  of  offences, 
having  no  reference  to  the  number  of  arms 
taken,  or  of  persons  engaged  in  the  depre- 
dation; and  out  of  so  many  offences  there 
had  been  no  more  than  seTcnty-nine  pro- 
secutions and  only  twenty-six  conyictions. 
This  was  not  a  state  of  the  law  which 
their  Lordships  could  allow  to  continue,  if 
they  hoped  for  a  restoration  of  public  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland.  No  other  remedy  would 
be  so  effectual  to  put  down  the  rebellious 
spirit  as  a  good  Arms  Bill. 

On  Question,  resolved  in  the  affirmative : 
JEtill  read  2* :  Committee  negatived ;  Bill  to 
be  read  3*^  on  Monday  next. 

HIGHWAY  RATES  AND  TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  moved 
for  certain  returns  connected  with  High- 
way Rates  and  Turnpike  Trusts. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  could  not 
allow  that,  the  very  first  opportunity,  to 
pass  over  without  entering  his  protest 
against  the  attempt  which  was  about  to 
be  made  to  saddle  the  county  rates  with 
the  whole  8,000,000i.  of  debt  which 
the  turnpike  trusts  had  incurred.  This 
was  the  very  worst  period  which  could  be 
conceived  for  such  a  plan — a  time  when 
the  agriculturists  were  suffering  under  so 
much  distress.  A  time  when  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  called  upon  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner  was  the  very  last  mo- 
ment they  could  have  expected  that  any 
Minister  would  come  to  Parliament  with  a 
proposal  to  add  eight  millions  to  the  county 
rates.  They  might  attempt  to  make  that 
addition,  but  the  time  was  fast  coming 
when  they  must  either  go  back  to  the  wise 
and  honest  system  of  protection  to  British 
interests,  which  they  must  do,  or  they 
would  be  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  the 
whole  country  to  review  their  system  of 
taxation — to  get  rid  of  the  present  system 
which  pressed  so  heavily  and  injuriously 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country.  As  to 
the  malt  tax,  he  would  not  give  them  a 
year's  purchase  for  it.  The  farmers  could 
not  pay  their  rates  and  taxes,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  foreigner,  and  yet  this  was  the  time 


when  it  was  proposed  to  add  eight  millions 
to  their  already  heavy  burdens.  Their 
Lordships  knew  that  the  county  rate  was 
paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate,  to  which  the 
smallest  cottager  was  called  upon  to  con* 
tribute,  and  he  used  turnpike  roads  but 
little.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  saddled 
with  such  an  additional  load  of  taxation  ? 
He  could  not  allow  that — the  very  first 
opportunity — to  pass  without  protesting 
against  additional  taxation  being  thrown 
on  the  industry  of  the  country. 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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MiivcTss.]    PvBuc  Biixii.~lo  OfltooM  (Ireland)  t   Sum- 
mary ConvictioiM  (Ireland) ;  Protection  of  Jiudon  (Ire- 
land);  Parliamentary  OaUia. 
so  Relief  of  Diatren  (Ireland) ;  Viee  Guardians  of  Unioni 

(Ireland), 
so  Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,000/.);  Commons  Indoeure. 

PrriTioirB  Prbskittko.  By  Mr.  William  Brown,  ftom 
David  Boswell  Reid,  M.D.,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament—By  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
flrom  the  Vicars  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sanim,  re- 
specting Lay  Clerks  at  Cathedral  Churches.— By  Mr. 
Bright,  from  the  InhabitanU  of  Rawden,  Yewloo, 
Guisely,  and  iu  Vicinity,  In  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church 
of  England  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Broadley.  flrom  sertral  Cler- 
gymen of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  against  any  Alter- 
ation of  the  Marriage  Law.^ — By  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Atom  Members  of  the  Loyal  Tyrone  Lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  Avour  of  an  Extensioa 
of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act— By  Cotonel  Lindsay,  ftom 
Out-Pentioners  of  Chelsea  Hospiul,  respecting  Deduo* 
tioos  tnm  their  Half  Pay.— By  Sir  J.  Young,  ftom  the 
Parish  of  Shircock,  County  of  Cavan.  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Lord  Dudley  Stnart, 
from  Members  of  the  Marylebone  Literary  and  Scientifle 
Institution,  for  Inquiry  respecting  PubUe  Libraries*— By 
Mr.  Alexander  Hastie.  ftom  the  Olaigow  Emandpatkm 
Society,  for  the  Supprenion  of  the  SUve  Trade.— By  Mr. 
Philip  Bennet,  from  MerchanU,  and  Others,  of  the 
Borough  of  Sudbury,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Small 
DebU  Act— By  Mr.  Parker,  from  the  Mayor,  AMermen, 
and  BurgesMs  of  Sheflleld,  for  Reforring  War  Disputci 
to  Arbitration. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  MEMBERS. 
Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  wished  to 
put  a  question  as  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  know  what  the  eus- 
tom  might  he  as  to  Committees  of  the 
House;  but  he  had  always  understood  that 
these  Committees  were  open  to  the  attend- 
ance of  Members  of  Parliament  except, 
during  the  time  of  division.  There  was  a 
Committee  (the  Irish  Poor  Law  Committee) 
in  which  many  Members  took  a  strong  in- 
terest; and  he  understood  that  that  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  a  resolution  to  prevent 
the  attendance  of  all  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  not  being  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee, he  asked  whether  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  was  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  Parliament  ? 
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in  consequence  of  the  recent  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Queen *8  Bench  having  upset 
the  opinion  given  hy  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  construction  of  the  Poor 
Removal  Act,  it  is  intended  to  cancel  the 
instructions,  founded  on  that  opinion,  is* 
sued  to  the  board  of  guardians  on  the  20th 
day  of  October,  1846;  and  whether  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  the  repayment  to 
unions  and  parishes  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  respectively,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  belonging  to  other  pa- 
rishes, whose  relief  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  those  instructions  ?  "  The 
parish  of  Brighton  had  been  put  to  an 
expense  of  more  than  1,000^.  for  maiir- 
taining  paupers  imposed  upon  them  im- 
properly. 

Mr.  BAINES,  in  reply  to  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him,  said  that  the 
facts  which  bore  upon  the  question  now 
before  the  House  were  these.  Very  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Removal 
Act,  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  66, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  received  ap- 
plications from  the  guardians  of  a  great 
many  unions  for  advice  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  one  particular  provision  of  that 
Act.  At  that  time  no  judicial  decision 
had  been  pronounced  on  the  subject.  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  did  their  best  to 
furnish  the  most  trustworthy  advice  to 
the  guardians  who  so  applied.  They  laid 
a  case  before  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
eminence— law  officers  of  the  Crown — 
and  took  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Having  obtained  that  opinion,  they  for- 
warded it  to  the  different  boards  of  guar- 
dians. Very  recently,  indeed,  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  had  decided  that  the 
true  construction  of  the  provision  of  the 
Act  was  different  from  that  which  was  put 
on  it  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
What  had  been  done  to  make  the  decision 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  known  was  this : 
the  decision  having  been  pronounced  must 
be  taken  to  constitute  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  parishes  and  unions  acquainted 
with  the  fact.  The  attention  of  all  had 
been  called  to  the  subject  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
there  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued  the 
official  circular,  which  was  addressed  to 
all  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the 
country,  stating  the  decision  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact. 
They  had  also  directed  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  an  abstract  of  the  decision 
which   the  Ouoen*a  Kon(!li  Imd   nrnnniinnpd 
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on  this  Act  of  Parliament.  They  had  lost 
no  time  in  communicatiug  to  the  different 
parishes.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  question,  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  authority  hy  which  the 
repayment  of  expenses  could  he  made. 

Captain  PECHELL  asked,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  take  into  eonsideration  the 
repayment  of  those  expenses  which  had 
hecome  serious  in  many  cases? 

Mr.  BAINES  :  Since  the  hon.  Memher 
had  furnished  notice  of  his  Motion,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  heen 
directed  to  the  suhject,  and  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  power 
in  point  of  law  to  make  any  provision  for 
repayment. 

WAR  IN  THE  PUNJiLUB. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  begged  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control — 
**  Whether,  as  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  blue  book  of  378  pages,  relating 
to  a  rebellion  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  in 
July  last,  they  do  not  consider  it  equally 
their  duty  to  *  lay  before  the  House  the 
papers  relating  to  the  war  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  described  by  Her  Majesty  in  Her 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  as  *a 
rebellion,'  which  war  has  been  going  on 
since  April,  ]  848,  and  has  necessitated  the 
calling  of  an  army  into  the  field  of  not  less 
than  120,000  men,  including  camp  follow- 
ers, and  involving  an  extraordinary  expen- 
diture of  not  less  than  five  millions  sterling 
a  year." 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  said,  that  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
put  to  him,  and  which  he  intended  to  put 
to  his  noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  was  one  of  those  questions,  he 
submitted  to  the  House,  which  were  couch- 
ed in  terms  that  entitled  them  to  be  called 
argumentative  questions.  He  assumed  cer- 
tain things  which  were  not  the  fact,  and 
he  grounded  the  questions  upon  them.  If 
he  had  put  the  question  in  the  common 
form,  when  would  the  papers  be  produced  ? 
— he  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse)  would  not  have 
had  the  least  objection  to  give  an  answer. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  asked  why  it  was, 
when  the  Queen's  Government  presented  a 
folio  of  378  pages  relating  to  a  rebellion 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  they  did  not  pre- 
sent one  equally  large  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Punjaub.  The  answer  was  very  sim- 
ple. The  affairs  of  Ceylon  were  over,  and 
Government  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
present  those  papers,  that  Parliament  might 
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form  some  opinion  as  to  those  matters. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  a  war  had 
been  raging  since  April,  1848.  It  had  not 
been  going  on  since  April,  1848.  The 
commencement  dated  much  later  than  the 
period  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  mention- 
ed. He  then  went  on  to  state  that  there 
was  an  army  now  in  the  field  of  120,000 
men,  including  camp  followers.  He  (Sir 
J.  C.  Hobhouse)  knew  nothing  about  camp 
followers;  it  might  mean  camels,  and  mat* 
ters  of  that  sort.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  force  in  the  field  did  not 
amount  to  half  that  number.  And  then  he 
was  so  good  as  to  estimate  the  cost.  How 
did  he  know  that  it  cost  ^ve  millions  ?  It 
had  never  been  the  practice  to  ask  the 
question  in  this  form.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  simply  asked  the  question  when  the 
papers  would  be  produced,  he  (Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse)  would  have  told  him.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  he  would  therefore 
be  justified  in  giving  no  answer  at  all;  but 
he  had  no  objection  to  say  that,  following 
the  precedent  of  the  war  in  the  Sutlej,  the 
House  would  receive  all  the  papers  so  soon 
as  the  wars  were  over,  when  he  would  be 
ready  to  furnish  all  the  information  that 
any  hon.  Member  might  require. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  gave  notice,  that 
he  should  on  Monday  next  move,  in  refe- 
rence to  that  part  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
informing  Parliament  that  a  war  had  broken 
out  in  the  Punjaub,  that  an  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her 
Majesty  io  direct  the  Papers  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House  without  further  delay,  and 
then  justify  the  statement  he  had  made. 

Subject  dropped. . 

THE  RAJAH  OF  SATTARA. 

Mr.  HUME  a^ed  whether  any  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  family  of  Uie 
Rajah  of  Sattara?  Sixteen  months  had 
now  passed,  and  he  was  informed  that  not 
1^.  of  money  had  been  given.  The  family 
had  been  left  in  a  state  of  beggary,  contrary 
to  the  assurance  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth. 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  said,  the  rea* 
son  why  money  had  not  been  given  to  them 
was,  that  the  widow  of  the  Rajah  refused 
to  receive  it  until  his  adopted  son  should 
be  recognised  as  his  heir.  It  was  offered 
by  the  Governor  General,  and  it  was  re* 
fused  on  that  ground. 

DISTRESS  (IRELAND>-INACCUEATE 

RETURNS. 
Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  in  tb^i  aimnce 
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Friend  the  Secretary  for 
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PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS  BILL. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee; Mr.  Bebnal  in  the  chair. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed — 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  alter  the  Oaths  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  the  subjects  of  Her  Bfia- 
jesty  not  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
as  qualifteations  for  sitting  and  voting  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  make  provision  in  respect  of  the 
said  Oaths  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
professing  the  Jewish  Religion." 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  rose  to  more 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  giyen 
notice.     He  would  not,  in  so  doing,  detain 
the  House  longer  than  merely  whilst  he 
stated    his    general    opinioH    that    there 
ought  to  be  no  difference  made  between 
Gentlemen  who  came  to  the  table  to  be 
sworn,  on  account  of  difference  of  religions 
persuasion.    He  had  no  scruple  whatsoerer 
in  voting  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Par- 
liament.     Whether  the  question  was  one 
which   attracted   public  attention  or  not, 
did  not  signify  in  the  least  degree.     But 
he  thought  that  when  they  were  not  con- 
fining then>selves  merely  to  the  admission 
of  Jews  to  Parliament,  but  were  taking  the 
opportunity  of  that  question  to  alter  and 
amend  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  Members 
generally,  they  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  improvement  as  complete  as  possible. 
He  asked  the  House,  therefore,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  they  should  set 
aside  altugether  oaths  that  were  unneces- 
sary ?     He  had  a  strong  objection  to  the 
multiplication  of  oaths;    and  he  thought 
that  by  simplifying  those  taken  by  Mem- 
I  bers  of  Parliament,  they  would  be  doing 
assumption  he  wanted   good  service  to  the  public  at  large.     He 
;mment  would  present    did  not  wish  to  cast  any  slur  upon   that 
Ic  (the  Chancellor  of ,  House;  but  he  should  say  when  hon.  Gen- 
not  prepared  to  admit   tlemen  talked  about  the  solemnity  of  the 
^_  ^e  was  not  prepared    act  of  hon.  Members  coming  to  take  the 
>Drs  were  either  inac-  '  oaths  at  that  table  amidst  the  buzz  and 
^    if  there  were   any    conversation  of  the  House,  that  he  did  not 
'^  ^.  were  not  errors  of  j  think  any  observer  could  consider  it  either 
re   mistakes   of  the  |  a  solemn  or  a  decorous  proceeding.     The 
e   returns,   and   not '  proposal   of    his   noble    Friend   (Lord  J. 
iment.    But  it  would  !  Russell)  certainly  simplified  the  oaths  to  a 
leman  to  prove  ^rst '.  certain    extent,   but  it   still  left  what  he 
rere  inaccuracies   in    considered  a  most  ufinccessary  portion,*  and 
hottld  give  notice  of  |  made  a  most  unnecessary  distinction  ;   for 
I  it  still  provided  different  oaths  for  persons 
should  have  no  diffi- 1  of  different  religious   persuasions   coming 
assertion.     And  he   into   that   House.     His  noble  Friend  re- 
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tained  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  because 
he  said  it  had  been  established  in  18299 
and  had  remained  unchanged  for  twenty 
years.      That,   he    (Mr.    Vernon   Smith) 
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allowed  to  remain  any  longer.  Not  haying 
conversed  with  any  Members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  upon  the  subject,  he 
was  unaware  of  their  sentiments  regarding 
it;  but  he  himself  thought  the  oath  very 
objectionable,  of  very  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion, and  an  insult  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  And  did  any 
man,  he  would  ask,  consider  that  it  gave 
any  security  to  the  Protestant  Church  ? 
If,  then,  it  were  in  every  way  objection- 
able, and  productive  in  itself  of  no  secu- 
rity, surely  that  oath  ought  to  be  done 
away  with.  Next,  with  regard  to  the 
Protestant  oaths.  The  oath  of  supremacy, 
as  described  by  the  noble  Lord,  was  only 
an  explanation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
And  the  oath  of  adjuration  his  noble  Friend 
proposed  to  deal  with  very  summarily,  it 
being  absurd  for  any  one  to  be  called  upon 
to  abjure  the  pretensions  of  a  Pretender  who 
had  no  existence.  It  was  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  then,  that  he  wished  the  direct 
attention  of  the  House,  because  it  was  in- 
telligible to  every  one;  and  then  he  should  re- 
mark upon  the  curious  discrepancy  between 
the  oaths  taken  by  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Protestants  were  called  upon 
to  swear  by  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian, 
whilst  Roman  Catholics  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  do  no  injury  to  the 
Church  as  established  by  law.  The  Pro- 
testant was  not  called  upon  to  swear  that 
he  would  do  no  hurt  to  the  Church  as  es- 
tablished, nor  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
asked  to  swear  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.  Yet  the  Protestant  Dissenter 
was,  in  his  (Mr.  Vernon  Smith's)  opinion, 
just  as  likely  to  do  injury  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  the  Roman  Catholic.  He 
should  express  his  disagreement  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford University  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in  the 
stress  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  detention 
in  the  oath  of  the  words,  *'  upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian;"  for,  when  mem^ 
bers  of  the  different  sects  of  Christianity 
met  at  the  same  table  in  that  House,  and 
swore  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  "faith" — some  of  those 
Christian  sects  differing  as  widely  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  from  one  another  as  Christians 
generally  did  from  Jews.  His  noble  Friend 
proposed  still  to  retain  three  different  forms 
of  oath — one  to  be  taken  by  Protestants 
of  all  denominations ;  one  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; and  another  by  Jews.  He  thought 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  called  upon  at 
that  table  to  declare  what  his  religious 


opinions  were.     The  more  the  oaths  were 
simplified,  the  more  decorous  and  solemn 
woidd  their  proceedings  be. 
Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  expedient'  to 
the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  to  abolish  all  Oaths  except  the  Oaths  of  Fidelity 
and  Allegiance/  instead  thereof." 

Lord  J.RUSSELL  said,  he  had  only  to 
repeat  the  explanation  which  he  had  given 
upon  a  previous  occasion,  namely,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  alter  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  oath,  which  was  settled  in 
1829,  when  the  great  question  of  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities  was  disposed  of.  Many 
hon.  Gentlemen  thought  that  that  oath  did 
give  security  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
he  therefore  did  not  think  there  was  suf- 
ficient cause  to  induce  him  to  propose  an 
alteration  of  it.  He  did  not  see  the  expe- 
diency of  raising  a  great  question  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  HUME  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Vernon  Smith)  in  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  reducing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible unnecessary  oaths.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  it  was  calculated,  by  the  measure 
he  introduced  respecting  oaths  taken  at  the 
Customs  and  other  places,  had  abolislied  by 
his  Bill  twenty  millions  of  oaths.  That  is, 
that  number  of  unnecessary  oaths  had  been 
avoided.  Since  then,  he  believed  they  had 
abolished  as  piany  more,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  slightest  dishonesty  had 
ever  occurred  in  consequence.  He  should 
vote  for  his  right  hon.  Friend's  Amend- 
ment. 

Question  put — "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques* 
tion.*'  The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes 
140;  Noes  68:  Majority  72. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  then  pat  the  questioii 
upon  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  had  giTennotioo 
of  an  Amendment,  but  he  beliered  it  would 
be  more  properly  brought  forward  ia  Com- 
mittee on  the  BilL  He  should  have  been 
disposed  at  the  present  moment  to  move 
the  omission  of  the  words  ''and  to  make 
provision  in  respect  of  the  said  oaths  for 
the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion;**  bat  he  under- 
stood from  the  Chairman  that  after  the  di- 
vision which  had  just  taken  place,  he  wae 
precluded  from  so  doing,  the  Committee 
ha,ving  decided  that  these  words  should 
stand  part  of  the  question,  and  consequent- 
ly he  coidd  only  take  a  division  on  the 
whole  of  the  resolution.  Now,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  whole  of  the  resolution,  be- 
cause he  did  not  object  to  an  alteration  in 
the  words  of  the  oath,  provided  the  altera- 
tion was  for  the  better;  but  he  entirely 
dissented  from  any  arrangement  for  the 
admission  of  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the 
realm  into  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  divided  me  Com- 
mittee had  answered  his  own  proposition^ 
because  if  he  felt  there  was  any  use  in  the 
oath«  binding  the  conscience  and  honour  of 
persons  to  the  Sovereign,  he  (Mr.  Bankes) 
had  an  equal  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  to  require  a  similar  secu- 
rity. The  words  which  he  wished  to 
introduce  into  the  oath  now  under  consider- 
ation were  contained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
oath,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  honour  and  conscience  of  those  persons 
who  were  not  adherents  of  the  Established 
Church.  These  words  were  introduced  to 
bind  the  honour  and  conscience  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  intended  to  propose  that 
they  should  also  be  binding  upon  those  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion  who  might 
obtain  seats  in  Parliament:  and  he  could 
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be  imposed  on  Roman  Catholics  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  fixed  on  the  Jews.  He 
was  ready  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  put 
ihem  both  on  the  same  footing,  and  if  they 
consented  to  take  the  oath,  he  should  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  they  would  be  bound  by 
it.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  should  submit  to  the  House 
at  the  proper  time;  but  as  he  could  not 
move  the  Amendment  now,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  by  dividing  upon  the 
resolution.  He  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
would  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  be- 
fore the  next  stage  of  the  measure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  glad  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  defer  putting  his 
Amendment  until  the  Committee  on  the 
BiU.  The  hon.  Gentleman  supposed  that 
inasmuch  as  the  words  he  proposed  were 
included  in  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  they 
might  properly  be  admitted  into  the  oath 
which  was  about  to  be  framed.  Now  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  the 
words  were  introduced  at  the  period  of  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
terms  on  which  Roman  Catholics  were 
thenceforth  to  be  admitted  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  object  being  to  protect  the  Es- 
tabludied  Church.  But  they  could  not  sup- 
pose there  was  any  danger  of  the  Jews 
subverting  or  overturning  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment, whatever  apprehensions  might 
have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  As  he  understood  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  wished  to  introduce 
the  words  into  the  oath  taken  by  all  Mem- 
beiy :  that  was  a  different  question,  such 
an  Amendment  being  a  relaxation  in  fa- 
vour of  one  class  of  persons,  enabling 
them  to  sit  in  the  House,  would  be  at  the 
same  time  a  restriction  npon  Protestant 
Dissenters.  The  opinion  he  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) entertained  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
oath  was  proposed  he  entertained  stifi,  and 
what  was  now  proposed  would  in  fact  ope- 
rate not  as  terms  of  admission  but  of  pre- 
scription. On  these  considerations,  and 
not  being  of  opinion  that  the  words  them- 
selves were  very  fit  to  be  introduced  as  a 
qualification  for  Members  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  having  only  agreed  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  as 
part  of  the  settlement  then  effected,  he 
should,  when  the  Amendment  was  moved, 
object  to  their  introduction  as  affecting 
the  Jews  or  any  other  class  except  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  only  rose  to  express 
a  hope,  that  acquiescence  in  the  present 


proposal  would  not  prejudice  hon.  Members 
who  wished  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  future 
stages.  He  did  not  wish  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  oath;  but 
the  noble  Lord  objected  to  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced,  on  grounds  which 
he  thought  were  untenfible.  The  noble 
Lord  stated  that  the  introduction  of  these 
words  into  a  general  oath  would  impose  a 
hardship  upon  Dissenters.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Goulbum)  was  not  one  of  those  who  wished 
to  impose  restnctions  upon  Protestant  Dis- 
senters; but  he  could  not  help  remembering 
that  admission  into  corporate  bodies  was 
thought  to  be  of  great  b^fit  to  Dissenters, 
and  that  the  test  for  such  admission  in- 
volved the  taking  of  an  oath  not  to  exercise 
any  power  or  authority  the  party  was  about 
to  eome  into  possession  of,  ^r  the  injury  of 
the  Established  Protestant  Church.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  a  declaration  of  a 
similar  nature  could  operate  injuriously  to- 
wards Dissenting  Members  of  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  conceived  that 
there  was  a  very  wide  distinction  between 
the  test  which  might  be  &iriy  applied  to 
persons  admitted  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  certain  offices,  ajid  the  test  which  was  to 
be  exacted  before  a  person  could  enter  into 
Parliament  for  the  pmposes  of  legislating. 
The  two  questions  were  totally  distinct. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  thought  it  should 
be  decided  in  what  position  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic stood  in  that  House.  Were  they  in 
the  same  i^ee  position  as  Protestant  lum- 
bers or  not  ?  It  appeared  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  BanRes) 
that  the  restrictions  in  the  Catholic  oath, 
implying  that  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  should  be  imposed  on  Protestant 
Dissenters.  He  did  not  think  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  quite  dear  in  this 
matter.  Why  did  they  not  show  the  same 
regard  for  Catholics  as  others  ?  There 
were  Catholics  here  and  elsewhere,  men  of 
conscience  and  honour,  who  felt  that  they 
came  into  Parliament  with  one  hand  tied 
up;  others,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  words  involved  any  restric- 
tion upon  Members  of  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  money  of  the  people.  He  thought 
the  time  had  come  when  the  question 
should  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 
No  one  would  bow  more  readily  than  he, 
should  a  majority,  or  even  a  large  minority, 
of  that  House  decide  that  Catholics  bad 
no  right  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
noble  Lord  said  he  would  not  impose  a  re- 
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the  House  upon  certain  conditions,  that 
they  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  their 
admission  to  abrogate  those  conditions. 
Let  them  take  a  familiar  illustration.  Sup^ 
pose  a  club  were  to  admit  foreigners  as 
menibcrSi  giving  them  all  the  pnvilegea 
of  the  institution,  upon  condition  of  their 
refraining  from  interfering,  in  certain  re- 
spectSj  with  the  management  of  the  elub — 
then,  supposing  a  number  of  foreigners 
had  been  thus  admitted,  it  surely  would  not 
become  them  to  take  advantage  of  their 
membership  to  abolish  the  conditions  upon 
promising  to  ohserve  which,  they  had  been 
originally  admitted.  He,  for  one,  would 
therefore  refrain  from  interfering  in  thia 
.subject  at  all.  He  should  take  it  as  a 
boon,  if  Government  were  to  alter  an  oath 
which  was  differently  interpreted  by  dif- 
ferent honest  and  conscientious  men;  but 
he  would  neither  vote  for  nor  against  such 
a  proposition. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  could  not  feel 
otherwise  than  highly  gratiiied  at  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat 
down.  Would  that  all  Roman  Catholics 
were  like  him  !  Firm  in  upholding  the  in- 
terests of  bis  Church  —  ready  to  promote 
its  advancement  even  when  it  might  be 
felt  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  Established 
Church;  yet  he  had  shown  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  that  doc* 
trine  which  some  Catholics  believed,  in 
that  they  were  free  from  the  obligations  of 
the  oatli.  [CWes  o/**  No,  no  r']  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  that  wa»  not  the  fact.  If 
the  oath  were  to  be  altered,  he  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  reason 
on  his  side;  but  he  was  glad  his  proposal 
was  deferred. 

Mh.  C.  ANSTEY  concurred  with  tbe 
noble  Earl  the  Member  for  Anindel  in  bis 
view  of  the  Roman  Cathulic  oath,  and  tbe 
duty  of  Roman  Catholic  Members  as  to  any 
propusition  to  alter  that  oath.  It  would 
bo  the  more  fair  and  honest  course  in  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  to  propose 
the  introduction  of  words  into  the  oath  ab- 
solutely and  in  terms  prohibiting  all  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  of  England, 
That  was,  no  doubt,  the  real  intention,  as 
regarded  Roman  Catholics,  of  the  original 
framers  of  the  oath.  He  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  give  effect  to  that  intention;  bis 
only  regret  being  that  it  was  conveyed  in 
Kuch  an  ambiguous  manner  as  to  leave 
Roman  Catholic  Members  in  doubt  as  to 
which  way  they  ought  to  take  it. 
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Mr.  NAPIER  obsenred,  that  the  object 
for  which  the  Emancipation  Act  was  pass- 
ed, as  explained  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
on  introducing  it,  was  to  extend  to  the  Ca- 
tholics ciril  and  religious  privileges,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  Established  Church;  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  interpretation  put  on  that 
Act  by  Dr.  Doyle,  and  other  high  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  was  that  it  was  a  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  Legislature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Catholics  on  the  other, 
one  eondition  of  which  was  that  the  in- 
fluence thus  acquired  by  that  body  should 
not  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  and  that  nothing  could  ex- 
onerate the  Catholics  from  the  conditions 
thus  imposed.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  interpretation  which  was  put  upon  the 
compact  by  Protestants  was  shared  in  not 
only  by  those  authorities,  but  by  the  noble 
Earl  and  other  Catholic  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  it  was  in  no  way  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  fSaith. 

Mr.  SHEIL  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him,  as  a  Catholic  Member,  to  state  that 
his  view  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath  did  not  coincide  with 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell), 
nor  with  that  of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey)  behind  him.  If 
the  interpretation  of  his  noble  Friend — 
which  had  obtained  for  him  the  panegyric 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Napier) — if  that  were  correct,  no  Ro- 
man Catholic  could  have  voted  for  the 
Church  Temporalities  Bill.  No  Roman 
Catholic  could  have  voted  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland, 
nor  for  the  abofition  of  church  cess,  the 
effect  of  which  had  been  to  diminish  the 
revenues  of  the  Established  Chufch  indi- 
rectly to  the  extent  of  60,000^.  a  year. 
There  was  a  great  distinction  between  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Church,  and  a  modi- 
fication or  even  a  diminution  of  its  reve- 
nues, if  they  left  an  adequate  sum  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  estab- 
lishment, but  for  its  temporal  sustainment 
as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  think  it  proper  on  this  occasion 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  exact 
words  of  the  oath ;  but  would  content  him- 
self with  referring  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  the  observation  made  by  Sir  C. 
Wetherell  at  the  time  the  terms  of  that 
oath  Were  settled.  Sir  C.  Wetherell  said, 
using  a  forensic  expression,  that  the  terms 
were  wide  enough  to  drive  a  coach  and 


four  through  them.  What  more  easy  than 
to  make  a  Roman  Catholic  swear  that  he 
would  not  employ  his  civil  privileges  to 
diminish  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Established  Chumi?  If  that  were  the 
interpretation  of  the  oath,  why  was  there 
not  a  declaratory  Act?  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
that  if  a  particular  vote  were  passed  by  a 
majority,  or  even  a  large  minority  of  the 
House,  putting  ai  different  interpretation 
upon  the  oath,  he  would  consider  himself 
bound  by  it.  He  (Mr.  Sheil)  preferred  the 
well-known  legal  maxim,  that  the  oath  was 
to  be  taken  and  construed  secundum  sen- 
sum  impositum.  Still  the  difficulty  arose, 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  ? 
His  interpretation  was,  that  he  was  bound 
both  in  conscience  and  honour  not  to  at- 
tempt the  subversion  or  overthrow  of  the 
Established  Church;  still  that  he  was  at 
full  liberty  to  make  such  alterations  in  its 
temporalities  and  revenues  as  should  be 
consistent  with  its  general  advantage,  and 
its  due  and  permanent  maintenance. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY V  The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber only  proves  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
different  interpretations  put  by  men  of  the 
highest  honour  upon  the  oath. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought  the  House 
ought  to  consider  whether  the  present  un- 
certainty respecting  the  oath  taken  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  Members  should  any  longer 
exist.  He  was  willing  to  see  such  a  de^ 
claratory  Act  as  that  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Master  of  the  Mint  intro- 
duced,, in  order  that  the  terms  of  the  oath 
might  be  explained,  because  at  present  he 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  painful  position. 
He  had  a  notice  of  Motion  for  Monday,  by 
which  a  new  modification  of  the  revenuea 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  proposed ;f 
but  of  course  he  would  not  submit  it  if  h» 
found  that,  in  interfering  in  Church  mat- 
ters, he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  oath  be' 
had  taken.  The  question,  however,  re^ 
solved  itself  into  this— were  the  Catholio» 
emancipated  or  were  they  not  ?  Irish  Ca- 
tholics had  won  emancipation  for  them- 
selves and  the  English  Catholics;  and,  al- 
though two  of  the  latter  had  spoken  their 
views  that  evening,  yet  they  must  recol- 
lect that  whatever  understanding  other, 
had  come  into  Parliament  upon,  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  not  entered  the  House  with 
their  hands  tied.  The  case  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey),  was  inapplicable,  because  the 
Irish  Catholics  would  have  rejected  eman- 
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propoAod,  witli  a 
le»ri  of  thos«  who 


objoct  to  th<?  adrnisiion  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
Furlia merit,  that    tJm    Eonmn   Catholic  Member 
should  h*  ili^qunlifii^J  hj  law  from  votiw^  on  mat- 
tors  relating?,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  tho  EstabltBh&d  Church.     There  appear  to 
me  numerous  aud  cogent  objection  a  to  thii  propo- 
naK     Id  the  first  phiee.  it  is  dangerous  to  estab- 
lish tite  precedent  of  limiting  by  law  the  difleretioD 
by  which  tho  dutie»  and  fonetiona  of  ji  Member  of 
Parliament  are  to  be  exercisfd.     hi  the  seeoni], 
it  i«  difficult  to  deflr*e,  beforehand,  what  are  tba 
t{ue»tions  which  affevt  the  tntetvsts  of  the  Churob. 
A   question   which    haa   ii&   immediate  apparent 
conacTiion  with  the  Church,  might  liave  a  practt^ 
eal  bearing  upon  its  welfare  ten  times  more  im- 
portant than  another  question   which  might  ap- 
pear directly  to  concern  it.   Thirdly,  by  excludin{g 
the   liomati   Catholic  from  giving  hifl  individual 
Tote,  you  do  little  to  diminiah  his  real  induenoCp 
if  you  IcaTo  hiui  the  fwwpr  of  speaking — of  bias- 
ing the  judgments  of  others — on  the  question  on 
which  he  is  not  him  self  to  vote,  and  if,  by  a  jea- 
lous and  distrusting  but  inetfectual  precaution, 
you  tempt  him  to  exercise  to  your  prejudice  tho 
remaining  power  of  which  you  cannot,  or  do  not, 
propose  to  deprive  him.     I  believe  there  is  mor« 
of  real  security  in  confidence   tbaii    in   arow^ 
mistrust  and  suapieion,  unaocomponiod  by  vISso- 
tunl  guards.     For  these  reason s»  I  arn  unwilling 
to  deprive  the  Itoman  Catholic  Members  ot  either 
House  of  Parliament  of  any  privilege  of  free  dia* 
cussion  and  free  exenMw  ttf  Judgment  which  be- 
longs to  other  Members  of  the  L»gis!ati!ire/* 

The  Act  of  1829,  did,  however,  require 
an  oath  to  he  taken  by  Uomftn  Catholic 
Members  on  tnkiug  their  seat.  That  oath, 
however,  was  in  substance  not  then  pro- 
posed for  the  first  time,  but  adopteil  from 
the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  whtcli  in 
the  year  1793  removed  the  greater  part  of 
the  disnbilitiea  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  oath  in  i|nestion  was  required 
to  be  taken  as  the  contlitiou  of  relief  from 
those  disabilities*  The  oath  lind  been 
previously  imposed  in  the  year  1774  by 
the  Act  which  removed  the  restrictions  on 
the  tenure  of  1  an  tied  property  by  Roman 
Catholics.  The  oath  in  question  had  tho 
fnll  assent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
when  it  wns  originally  imposed^  and  no 
objection  had  been  subserviently  offered  to 
its  requirements.  This  oath  being  an  ex- 
isting security — a  security  taken  at  pre- 
vious periods  with  the  consent  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  body — was  adopted  in  sub- 
atanco  in  1829»  and  was  required  from 
Roraan  Catholics  as  the  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  legislative  functions.  The  oath 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  1793  ^vas  to  this 
effect : — 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  defend,  to 
the  titniost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  and 
arrani^euient  of  property  in  this  country  aa  esta- 
blished by  the  laws.  I  do  hereby  disclaim*  dit- 
avow,  and  ftolemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  sub- 
vert  (he  present  Church  Establisbnicut,  or  sub  sit* 
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tate  a  Catholic  ettablbhment  in  its  stead ;  and  I 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
priTile^  to  which  I  am  or  may  l^ecome  entitled, 
to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or 
the  Protestant  Goyemment  in  this  kingdom.  So 
help  me,  God  I*' 

Every  Roman  Catholic  appointed  to  ofiSce 
tinder  the  Act  of  1793,  every  freeholder 
exercising  the  elective  franchise,  had  this 
oath  put  to  him,  and  had  the  same  ohli- 
gation  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Memher 
now  has,  to  consider  the  true  meaning 
and  purport  of  the  oath.  I  am  content  to 
leave  that  question  to  he  determined  hj 
each  Roman  Catholic  Memher  of  Parlia- 
ment after  mature  reflexion  on  the  terms 
of  the  oath.  1  helieve  that  his  decision, 
whatever  it  may  he,  will  he  a  conscientious 
one.  Until  some  new  rule  he  established, 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  each  Mem- 
ber must  be  his  guide — at  any  rate,  1  can- 
not undertake  to  declare  what  is  the  pro- 
per construction  to  be  placed  upon  the 
oath  in  question. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  it  now  ap- 
peared, from  the  course  the  discussion  had 
taken,  that  this  question  roust  now  be  set- 
tled animo  recipientis.  He  wished  to  see 
a  short  declaratory  Bill  introduced  which 
would  settle  the  matter  at  once;  and  to 
its  provisions,  if  adopted,  he  promised  to 
yield  a  ready  acquiescence.  He  admitted 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  had  never  accused  the  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  perjury;  but,  then,  his 
silence,  when  the  charge  was  advanced, 
had  operated  prejudicially,  so  far  as  their 
characters  were  concemea.  He  reminded 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  eman- 
cipation oath  and  the  oath  of  1793;  and 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  words'  in  which  the  former 
was  couched,  he  was  not  precluded  from 
speaking  and  voting  on  the  temporalities  of 
the  Irish  Church.  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  adopt  the  language  used  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Master  of  the  Mint  on 
this  subject,  and  to  withdraw  what  he  had 
himself  previously  said  when  adverting  to 
the  oath. 

Mr.  law  said,  that  in  suffering  the  re- 
solution to  pass  without  requiring  the  House 
to  divide  upon  it,  he  wished  to  state,  that 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  full  power  of 
pressing  the  subject  to  a  division  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Main  Question  agreed  to: — Resolution 
to  be  reported. 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to: — 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Ber- 


nal.  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir  George 
Grey. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
the  House  resumed. 

RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  HUME  protested  against  the  mea- 
sure, upon  the  ground  that  it  would  cause 
an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  intimated  that,  although  he 
should  decline  dividing  on  the  present 
stage  of  the  measure,  the  House  would 
certainly  be  divided  upon  it  at  a  future 
one. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

IRISH  COLLEGES. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  colleges  establi^ed 
by  the  Government  in  Ireland  were  now 
supposed  to  be  useless.  He  wished  to  know 
if  they  were  in  operation,  or  if  any  salaries 
were  being  paid  to  the  professors  and  mas- 
ters? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  there 
had  been  a  sum  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  these  col- 
leges, and  that  the  buildings  were  now 
nearly  completed.  They  would  be  ready 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  a  great  many 
professors  had  already  been  appointed.  So 
far  from  the  colleges  being  useless,  a  mat 
many  persons  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  their 
warm  supporters. 

VICE-GUARDIANS  OF  UNIONS  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  HUME  asked  the  noble  Lord  what 
other  measures  for  Ireland  he  intended  to 
bnng  forward  in  the  present  Session  ? 
Did  he  intend  to  stand  by  the  Irish  Church 
as  it  now  exists,  or  did  he  not  ?  That  was 
the  question. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  give  any  notice  of  Mo- 
tion respecting  the  Irish  Church. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  reiterated 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, with  respect  to  the  Irish  measures  of 
the  Government. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  prepared  to  state,  in 
answer  to  a  question  given  without  notice, 
what  were  the  whole  of  the  measures  which 
the  Government  intended  to  propose  during 
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haratigiied  the  mob,  hurraing  along  with 
them  ;  and  in  this  manner  marched  to  his 
bin,  hurraing  as  if  in  triumph— he  being 
the  only  one  of  the  jurors  who  took  tho 
view  of  the  case  which  caused  their  dis- 
charge,  as  he  had  reason  to  suppose.  Ho 
wotild,  however^  have  jurors  to  know  that 
they  were  responsible  to  the  law  aa  much 
aa  the  vilest  criminal  tliey  tried  ;  and  that 
they  were  not  protected,  in  their  capacity 
of  jurors,  against  any  outrage  against  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  had  also  to 
say  that  some  of  tbe  counsel  engaged  had 
treated  the  court  worse  than  ever  he  had 
known  in  his  not  short  experience  of  practice. 
Never  were  Judges  worse  treated  than  the 
reverend  Judges  on  that  trial  had  been  hy 
some  of  those  counsel  In  so  treating  the 
learned  and  reverend  Judges,  it  seemed 
quite  clear  to  him  that  the  counsel  in 
question  were  acting  in  such  a  manner  as 
U)  put  a  quarrel  upon  the  court,  that  they 
might  then  he  able  to  make  an  appeal  ta 
the  multitude  out  of  doors,  and  say  they 
had  got  no  justice.  The  conduct  of  the 
court,  however,  was  beyond  all  praise ; 
they  had  behaved  with  perfect  dignity, 
tempered  with  perfect  suavity,  in  respect 
of  all  those  persons  from  whom  they  had 
received  these  insults. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  agreed  with  the  sen- 
timents of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  aa 
regarded  the  conduct  of  the  juror  alluded 
to.  But  he  went  further  than  his  no  bio 
and  learned  Friend;  for  he  maintained 
that  a  juror  was  not  exempt  from  punish- 
ment for  a  violation  of  the  law,  even  while 
in  the  jury-box,  A  juror  coming  into  the 
box,  who  had  corruptly  made  up  his  mind 
to  acquit  or  convict,  and  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  determination,  clieered  and 
interrupted  the  court,  was,  in  his  opinion,, 
liable  in  law  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
his  conduct  were  suhjected  to  the  decision 
of  another  jury,  the  verdict  would  be,  that 
he  had  not  acted  conscientiously  but  cor- 
ruptly. 

LoflD  BROUGHAM  went  along  with 
his  noble  Friend.  A  juror  who  miscon- 
ducted himself  in  the  box  might  be  pun- 
ished. It  was  only  ignorant  persona  who 
believed  that  a  juryman  could  not  be  pun- 
ished for  what  he  did  in  the  jury-box  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Attaint  Act.  The  very 
next  clause  in  SirR.  PeeFs  Bill  provided  a 
punishment  for  jurors  wlio  misconducted 
themselves. 

Bill  read  3^  and  passed. 

Houae  adiourned  till  To-morrow^ 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  Fehruai-y  26,  1849. 

llrNUTBS.]  New  MiMBBRS  SwoRK.— Fof  Cardigan, 
Pryw  Pryw,  Eiq.|  For  Daaegal,  Thomai  ConoUy, 
Eiq. 

Public  Bixxs.^f^'  Oreneen  (Citiet  and  Boroughs)  i  Out- 
door Paupen. 
Btponed, — Rdief  of  Diitren  (Ireland);    Vioe-Guardians 
of  Unions  (Ireland) {    Petty  Sessions;    Distraining  for 
Rates. 

PariTioirs  Prbsbntsd.  By  Mr.  Philip  Miles,  ftom  George 
Turner,  and  Others,  respecting  Lay  Clerks  at  Cathedral 
Churches.— By  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  from  Rochdale, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of 
England  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Soott,  from  New  South  Wales, 

'   respecting  a  Constitution   for    that    CoIony.~By    Mr. 

'  Cowan,  fhim  the  Parish  of  Currie,  Edinburgh  ;  and  by 
Sir  T.  Birdi,  from  the  Letterpress  Printers  of  Liverpool, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty.— By  Viscount  Bemard» 
fh>m  the  Parish  of  Kilrogan,  Bandon,  for  Encouragement 
to  Schoob  in  Connexion  with  the  Churdi  Education  So- 
ciety (Ireland).— By  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  from  Merchants, 
and  Others,  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  for  Reduction  in 
the  Public  Expenditure. — By  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  fhxn 
Shipowners,  and  Others,  of  the  Port  of  Scarborough, 
against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Sir  W. 
Vemer,  ftom  Ratepayers  of  Carrowbradc,  in  the  County 
of  Armagh,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland). 
—By  Mr.  John  Williams,  fkom  Samuel  Sanders,  late  a 
Clerk  in  the  Money  Order  Department  of  the  Genera! 
Post  Office,  for  Inquiry  into  his  Case.— By  Mr.  Divett, 
from  Exeter,  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade» — By 
Sir  Edward  Buxton,  from  Merchants,  and  Others,  of 
Braintree,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Small  Debts  Act.— By  Mr.  Du  Pre,  ftora  several  In- 
habitants of  Brill,  and  its  Vicinity,  Bucks,  for  Referring 
War  Disputes  to  Arbitration. 

WAR  IN  THE  PUNJAUB. 
Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  he  rose  to 
solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  to 
whose  impartiality  and  courtesy  he  appeal- 
ed, while  for  a  few  moments  he  spoke  in 
explanation  of  a  matter  personal  to  him^ 
self,  touching  the  correctness  of  a  state- 
ment he  had  made  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment a  few  evenings  since  upon  an  im- 
portant subject,  and  the  answer  given  to 
that  statement  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  on  Friday  last  he  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hob- 
house),  the  President  •  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  relative  to  the  papers  connected 
with  the  war  in  the  Punjaub.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked  in  the  precise  words  of 
which  notipe  had  been  given  the  day  be-- 
forOi  and  vias  founded  upon  two  facts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  terms  of  the  question-^ 
namely,  that  the  war  in  the  Punjaub  had 
been  going  on  since  April,  1848,  and  that 
it  had  occasioned  the  caUing  into  the  field 
of  120,000  men,  including  camp  followers. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  replying  to  the 
question-^and  upon  the  style  and  manner 
of  that  reply  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  would 
make  no  comment — thought  it  his  duty  to 
^ive  a  flat  contradiction  to  both  the  facts 


referred  to.  **  It  was  not  the  fact,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  war  in  the  Punjaub  dated 
as  far  back  as  April,  1848;  the  original  of 
the  war  was  of  a  much  later  date.  He 
also  denied  that  the  army  in  the  field 
amounted  to  120,000  men.  He  did  not 
know  whether  camp  followers  meant  camels 
and  things  of  that  sort.  The  fact  was  that 
the  forces  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
number,  nor  anything  like  as  many."  It 
was  in  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  so  denied,  that  he  ventured  to 
claim  permission  of  the  House  to  occupy 
a  very  small  portion  of  its  time— a  favour 
which  he  trusted  would  not  be  denied,  as 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
character  of  every  Member  that  he  should 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  assertious  he 
made  in  that  House.  In  the  absence  of 
those  official  papers  which  it  was  his  most 
anxious  wish  to  see  laid  upon  the  table,  he 
had  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  channels 
of  information — the  newspapers  published 
in  India.  Those  journals  had  informed 
him  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  Mr. 
Vans  Agnew,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  politicid 
agent,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the 
Bombay  Fusiliers,  in  command  of  a  smaU 
force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
were  despatched  from  Lahore  to  remove 
the  Dewan  Moolraj  from  the  government 
of  Mooltan,  and  to  instal  the  Sirdar  Khan 
Singh  in  his  place;  that  they  arrived  at 
Mooltan  on  the  16th  of  April;  that  on  the 
17th  they  were  set  upon  by  some  rebel 
soldiers  belonging  to  Mooltan;  that  they 
defended  themselves  in  a  small  fort  on  the 
outside  of  the  town ;  but  that  on  the  20th 
the  principal  part  of  their  escort  deserted 
to  the  insurgents,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
named  perished.  This  he  (Mr.  Thompson) 
had  thought  it  right  to  regard  as  the  origin 
and  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  Pun- 
jaub. From  the  same  journals  he  learnt 
that  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturb- 
ance at  Mooltan,  the  chief  of  Bhawulpore 
despatched  forces  to  the  relief  of.the  British 
officers,  which  arrived  too  late  to  render 
any  service;  that  on  the  news  reaching 
Lahore  Major  Edwardes  was  ordered  to 
march  on  Mooltan,  with  the  Sikh  troops 
under  his  command;  that  some  regiments 
of  the  Lahore  service,  under  two  distin- 
guished Sikh  chiefs,  were  directed  to  mUrch 
towards  Mooltan,  and  that  two  moveable 
brigades)  one  from  Ferozepore  and  ond 
from  Lahore,  consisting  of  3,000  meil 
each,  wlere  directed  to  march  on  the  27th^ 
and  to  unite  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravee  oii 
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ooltaa.  Below  Mooltan,  on  '  force  under  Brigadier  Dundas  to  6,750: 
steamer  was  deapatched  up  mnkmg  a  grand  total  of  49,020  men,  ex- 
Colonel  Shaw,  witli  a  com-  elusive  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  native 
e  infantry  and  two  gunsj  auxiliaries.  So  nnich  for  fighting  men. 
lb,  with  a  squadron  of  the  Some  days  previously  to  the  question  put 
vaa  aent  to  watch  the  fron-  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
ifce  true,  that  when  all  douht  a  patnphlet  had  been  published  in  the  form 
Lahore  respecting  the  death    of  a  letter  from  General  Sir  Charles  James 

Napier,  late  Governor  of  ^Scinde^  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam  Hol>houae»  In 
thiit  letter^  the  gallant  General  informed 
Sir  John  Cam  Hohhouae  that — 


**  The  uiual  cakulation  is,  that  for  every  fight* 
ing  man  in  the  bigh-CA^t<:  Bengal  army,  there  are 
five  florvauta,  or  *  camp  followers  * — noii-4?ociib»t- 
ants.  In  the  Bombny  army,  wber«  tbe  oaete  is 
gt^neraUy  lower,  there  are  about  Ihrw  cjtmp  fbl- 
lowens  for  every  flghtinsf  man.  That  an  army  in 
ninrch,  consisting'  of  10,000  fighting  men,  amonnta 
in  the  ina-ss  froni  10,000  to  60,(100  men  j  that  the 
jETt-neml  must  feed  thk  crowd  of  oon -combatants, 
and  their  animals," 


derson  and  Agnew,  it   was 

lapend    decisive    operations, 

renee  to  the  Governor  Ge- 

<i»nni antler  in  Chief;  but  it 

*^  according  to  every  state* 

ian  papers,  that  prior  to 

liaj  a  small  force  of  irre- 

I  artillery  was  despatched 

to  the  aid  of  Bhawulporej 

Tegular  cavalry  and  artil- 

m  Lahore  to  Govindghur; 

mt  of    8ikh  troops   were 

iooltan ;  that  the  defences 

treugthened ;  that  the  po- 1  The  statement  of  General  Napier  was  fully 
he  out-stations  were  called  coniiniied  hy  a  nulitary  writer  in  the  Delhi 
Brs  aha  en  t  on  leave  were  Gazette  of  October  the  25th,  who,  speak- 
Iheir  regiments;  and  that  ing  of  the  preparations  for  the  war  in  the 
:  the  whole  of  the  right  ^  Punjaub,  says — 

were  reriuired   to  hold        **  The  numher  of  men  to  be  assembled  at  Fero- 

neaa  to  roareh  at  a  mo-    reporo  amounts,  more  or  less,  to  30,000  men. 

the   same  time    Major    '^^'***''  <^amp  foUowera  will  exceed  100,000;  but 

Cortlandt,  and  the  Na- ;  "°  "'"  "»'"'  '|'™' "''  '^^  "S"™" 

s,  were  taking  measures    Now,  assuming  the  correctness  of  General 

I,  and  bring  them  into    Napier  and  the  writer  in  the  Delhi  Gazette, 

ae  Dewan  of  Mooltan.    whose  statements  coniirm  each  other,  and 

rioua  facts  upon  which    taking  the  Bombay  troops  in  the  Punjaub 

I  statement  on   Friday    at   10,000,   and    the    Bengal    at   39»000, 

and  commencement  of   there  were  30,000  camp  followers  attached 

mjaub  dated  from  the  !  to  the  former,  and  195,000  to  the  latter, 

^48,     If  anything  else '  making  225,000  in  all;  which,  added  to 

►ve  this,  there  was  the    the  4^^000  fighting  rnen,   gave   a  grand 

a  Lahore  Government,    total  of  no  less  than  274,000  men  in  the 

^  M&j,    which    was    a    field.     In  the  statement  made  on  Friday » 

„.^^^Jk    war  against  Moolraj,    he  (Mr*  Thompson)  had  set  down  the  fight- 

^*^^**^    lireat  to  '*  root  him  ,  ing  men  at  40,000,  and  the  camp  followers 

the  earth,  and  bring  :  (two  to  each   soldier)  at  80,000,  making, 

tction    and    everlast-    together,  the  number  120,000,     He  had 

'ould  now  say  a  word    now  demonstrated  how  greatly  below  the 

5  right  hon.  Baronet,    actual  amount  were  the  numbers  he  bad 

field  in  the  Punjaub    stated.      With  this  explanation^  he  was 

including  camp  fol-    content  to  leave  the  matter  with  the  House, 

his  hand  a  return  of  and  also  the  (question  of  expense,  which 

would   be  determined   when   the  accounts 

were  produced. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  said,  that  bis  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
trol  was  not  able  to  attend  at  that  hour  in 
hifi  place,  but  he  would  be  there  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  made  bv  the  hon.  Member  for 


the  field  in  the  Pun- 

Kuding  the  reserve  i 
ring  was  an  ah*  I 
\   army    under   Lord  | 
-^^,020;  the  Lahore' 
^^'^^heeler  to  5,510;  I 
^^y^^^_^  force  to  2,360;  I 
.€^^^*  General   Hill  to  ^ 


"^e  under  General    the  Tower  Hamlets*  he  could  only  say  that 
^  Bombay  Moollan    when  the  hon.  Gt^utleman  had  said  on  Frt- 
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day  night  that  the  war  had  been  going  on 
in  the  Punjaub  since  April  18,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  replied  that  he  was  in  error, 
that  war  not  haying  commenced  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards — not  in  reality 
until  the  18th  of  June,  when  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  obtained  his  victory.  But  that 
war  was  not  one  between  the  Affghans 
and  Sikhs;  it  was  a  war  on  account  of  the 
Sikh  Government  against  Moolraj.  The 
war  did  not  really  begin  until  Shore  Singh 
took  the  field.  As  to  the  number  of  camp 
followers,  his  (Mr.  Elliot's)  right  hon. 
Friend  could  not  tell  anything  about  them. 
He  could  only  say,  so  far  as  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  was  not  half  the 
number  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  assumed  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
be  5,000,000^.  To  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  replied,  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
the  war  had  cost,  and  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  know 
it.  But  he  (Mr.  Elliot)  was  most  anxious 
to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  had  been  originally  put,  the 
reply  having  been  occasioned  entirely  by 
the  form  of  the  question.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  put,  in  fact,  a  little  speech  upon 
the  Paper;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was 
obliged  to  make  a  speech  in  order  to  an- 
swer it.  He  trusted  hon.  Members  for  the 
future  would  put  their  questions  upon  the 
Paper  in  such  a  way  as  would  enable  an 
answer  to  be  given  plainly  and  briefly  to 
them,  so  that  they  could  be  answered  with- 
out leading  to  a  debate. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

FINANCIAL  REFORM— MR.  HUME'S 
PLAN. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  on  the 
Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  leave  the  chair, 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  before 
calling  on  this  House  to  vote  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  public  service,  should  sub- 
mit a  general  financial  statement  of  the 
whole  or  expected  revenues,  and  the  total 
intended  expenditure  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year.  He  had  come  down  per- 
fectly prepared  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find  from  the 
Speaker,  that,  by  the  resolution  passed 
a  few  nights  ago,  they  were  shut  out  from 
moving  more  than  one  amendment  upon 
the  question  of  going  into  Committee  of 


Supply.  When  he  (Mr.  Hume)  moved 
the  resolution,  he,  and  those  about  him, 
certainly  thought  they  were  in  the  same 
position  as  before  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply;  but  they  now  found  they 
were  mistaken,  and  that  the  decision  then 
come  to  told  against  them.  He  was  sorry 
to  find  they  could  have  no  more  than  one 
amendment,  because  it  shut  him  out  from 
a  discussion  upon  a  most  important  point. 
However,  he  suffered  by  his  own  act.  Last 
year  when  a  plan  was  proposed  in  order 
to  forward  public  business,  he  certainly  did 
consider  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the 
interminable  discussions  which  took  place, 
not  only  on  general  occasioi^,  but  also  on 
going  into  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means 
and  Supply ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Supply  would  form 
exceptions.  He  was  completely  taken  in 
by  his  own  act.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  this  much,  because  the  opportunity 
was  past  for  making  his  Motion,  and  he 
was  most  anxious  that  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  before  any  votes  were  agreed 
to.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  post- 
pone his  resolution;  and  in  another  Ses- 
sioi^  he  would  take  care  and  try  if  the 
system  could  not  be  altered  which  pre- 
vented their  having  more  than  one  Motion 
upon  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
He  was  the  first  victim  to  his  own  folly, 
and  he  was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to 
postpone  his  Motion  until  Friday  next, 
when  he  begged  to  give  notice  he  should 
move  it  on  going  into  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Weans.  He  should,  for  the 
present,  withdraw  it,  and  make  way  for 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  hoping  that  he  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  deserved  to  be. 

DISTRESS  (IRELAND)— INACCURATE 
RETURNS. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  wished  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he 
had  taken  any  steps  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes in  the  returns  lately  presented  from 
the  poor-law  officers  in  Ireland,  which  had 
rendered  these  returns  of  no  value  what- 
ever ?  or,  if  he  had  not,  he  begged  to  call 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to 
the  fourth  page  in  these  returns,  where 
he  would  find  a  mistake  amounting  to 
8,500^ 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  compared  the  printed 
papers  with  the  originals  sent  from  Ire- 
land, and  he  found  that  the  printed  papers 
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transcripts  of  the  orlgltiub. 
H  by  that  verj  post  to  Irc- 
^&t  these  mistakes  might  be 
•  also  wifibing  to  know  whe- 

kes  bad  originated  in  the 

in  the  de tails » 


ORKMEN  IK  FRANCE. 

^RANE  wished  to  ask  the 

3  head  of  the  Government 

which  he  had  given  him 

&et  to  the  intention  of  the 

Bnt  to  make  compensalion 

I  workmen  who  had  depo- 

ir  earnings  in  the  savings 

,  but  who  were  obliged  to 

J  at  the  Revolution,  with- 

retuni  of  their  little  alL 

iSELL   said,    his    noble 

tar  J  of  State  for  Foreign 

Q  in  correspondeoce  with 

Ornment  on   the   snbjcet, 

he  French  Government 

lie  sums  so  soon  as  the 

pi  could  be  identified. 

jnOP  WEARMOUTIJ. 
eaid,  he  hoUcved  since 
the  bead  of  the  Go- 
l  a  (|UC8tiun  put  bj 
l)  some  days  ago,  be 
IDmunication  from  the 
requesting  him  to  cor- 
"^'^  into  which >  in  that 
M  fell.  As  the  raat- 
l  in  respect  to  which 
a  Motion,  be  should 
Lhis  occasion  ;  hni 
►nly  just  to  give  the 
tunity  of  correcting 
icb  he  alluded,  but 
liould  bo  directed, 
n  on  the  Motion 
I  other  particulars 
r  which  had  been 
ad  since  been  in- 
ftctory  nor  correct. 
^^  referred  was  the 
.  ^  stribution  of  the 
of  Biisbop  Wear- 
^^f  the  case  were 
autumn  this  rich 
)y  the  demise  of| 
iocumbent,  and 
)wn,  it  was  sup- 
tribution  of  the 
living  would  be 
equate  provision 
',he  district.  He 
the  noble  Lord 


whether  he  could  inform  the  House  if  such 
redistribution  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
rectory  had  been  carried  into  effect,  and, 
if  80,  what  was  the  nature  of  it.  The 
noble  Lord  gave  an  answer — not  his  own 
certainly — but  speaking  on  the  information 
be  obtained  from  the  brief  be  held  in  his 
band  at  the  moment,  namely,  a  eommuni* 
cation  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  and  if, 
as  he  believed  was  the  ease,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  that  brief  was  incorrect, 
the  noble  Lord  had  as  much  reason  to  com- 
plain as  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  had.  That  an- 
swer involved  four  points:  first,  it  referred 
to  the  gross  income  of  the  rectory ;  sec- 
ondly, to  the  future  income  of  the  incum* 
bent ;  thirdly,  to  the  appiication  of  tht 
surplus  revenue;  and,  fuurtbly,  the  feeling  ' 
of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  parish  in  regaM 
to  such  redistribution,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  affect  their  spiritual  inter- 
ests. In  each  of  these  four  points  the  an- 
swer he  had  received  from  the  noble  Lord 
was,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  not  of  that  ac- 
curate character  which  might  have  been 
expected*  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
errors  were  not  intentional.  He  was  aware 
that  human  infirmity  was  always  liable  to 
errors;  and  in  no  case  would  it  be  more  so, 
he  imagined,  than  on  subjects  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenue,  elucidated  by  episcopal  returns. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  noble 
Lord  stated  that  the  gross  inconie  of  the 
benefice  was  3,800^.  a  year.  He  (Mr. 
Ho  firman)  was  informed  that  that  was 
much  under  the  mark.  The  items  of  in- 
come which  had  been  given  to  him  in  de- 
tail, and  which,  though  be  could  not  go 
into  them  now,  he  would  explain  when  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  came 
on  for  discussion,  showed  that  the  actual 
income  of  the  living  was  much  over  that 
sum.  That  was  according  to  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received.  On  the  other  three 
points,  however,  he  could  speak  with  more 
confidence*  As  to  the  second — the  setting 
apart  a  certain  portion  of  the  future  in- 
come of  the  rector  to  the  payment  of 
curates,  limiting  the  income  of  the  incum- 
bent to  1,2001.  a  year^ — ^he  believed  be 
was  perfectly  correct  in  saying,  that  no 
such  arrangement  had  or  could  have  been 
made,  and  that  it  was  notorious  that  the 
minimum  incorae  which  bad  been  secured  to 
the  future  incumbent  was  more  than  2,000^. 
a  year.  With  such  an  income,  and  in  a 
parish  of  more  than  30,000  souls,  it  would 
appear  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
incumbent  should  keep  curates,  and,  of 
course,  also,  that  he  should  pay  them.  Yet 
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no  stipulation  had  been  made  binding  on 
him;  and  no  stipulation  binding  on  his 
successors  could  be  made  to  p^y  800^  a 
year  out  of  the  2,000^.  for  that  purpose. 
Then,  again,  it  was  said,  that  the  surplus 
of  1,600^.  a  year  was  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  four  poor  incumbents  of  the  adjoining 
chapelries.  Upon  this  point  he  believed 
the  noble  Lord  had,  since  he  gave  the  an- 
swer, received  more  correct  information; 
and  so  surprised  was  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  at 
the  time,  that,  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker,  he  rose  three 
times  and  repeated  the  question,  doubting 
whether  he  had  heard  the  noble  Lord  cor- 
rectly ;  yet  on  each  occasion  the  noble 
Lord  repeated  the  same  statement;  and 
after  referring  to  the  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand,  saying  that  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  being  as  he  had  stated  it,  and 
that  such  redistribution^-that  was  the  set- 
ting apart  the  coal  rents  and  wayleave 
rents  for  the  benefit  of  these  four  chapel- 
ries— ^would  commence  from  the  13th  of 
May.  The  astonishment  which  that  an- 
swer occasioned  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
considerable;  and  several  Gentlemen  came 
to  him  to  join  in  congratulations  on  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham; 
and  how  anxiously  the  four  poor  incum- 
bents were  looking  forward  to  the  13th  of 
May,  when  their  incomes  were — according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister — 
to  be  so  materially  increased,  might  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Others,  again,  shook  their  heads,  and, 
knowing  something  of  the  matter  them- 
selves, complained  that  the  noble  Lord  had, 
in  a  speech  of  only  three  or  four  minutes' 
duration,  been  made  the  medium  of  com- 
municating more  misconception  than  had 
ever  before  been  put  forward  within  the 
same  short  space  of  time.  But  the  fourth 
point  of  the  noble  Lord's  reply  was  the 
most  strange  and  extraordinary  of  all. 
And  the  statement,  in  this  respect,  was  so 
peculiarly  rich,  as  showing  what  a  large 
pediment  of  fiction  might  be  built  up- 
on the  smallest  base  of  truth,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  calling  attention  to  it. 
The  parishioners,  they  were  told,  were  sa- 
tisfied, and  grateful  to  the  Bishop  for  the 
change  which  had  been  made;  and  the 
ancient  vestry  of  Bishop  Wearmouth  was 
brought  into  court  to  make  the  House  be- 
lieve it.  They  were  told  that  a  deputa- 
tion from  this  vestry  had  been  received  by 
the  Bishop,  and  had  made  the  suggestions 
on  which  this  new  arrangement  was  found- 
ed; and  that  afterwards  the  head  of  that 
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deputation  had  expressed  their  thanks  to 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  a  letter  for  having 
so  readily  complied  with  their  request. 
The  letter  which  had  thus  been  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  had  been,  he 
understood,  transmitted  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  was  read  by 
him  to  the  House;  and  if  it  was  meant,  to 
infer  anything,  it  was  that  the  deputation 
had  represented  a  more  numerous  body  of 
the  vestry,  who  represented  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  generally  in 
the  matter.  On  this  point,  however,  he 
must  take  leave  to  undeceive  the  noble 
Lord,  and  show  him  not  only  that  he  had 
been  misled,  but  that  the  whole  story  of 
the  vestry,  and  the  deputation,  and  the 
letter  of  thanks,  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  hoax  than  anything  else.  The  facts 
were,  that  the  ancient  select  vestry  was  so 
select,  that  it  was  self-elected.  Its  bu- 
siness was  usually  transacted  by  three  or 
four  individuals,  and  he  was  told  that  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  these  gentlemen 
met  and.  constituted  themselves  a  vestry. 
Then  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  de- 
putation from  the  vestry  to  the  Bishop, 
and  in  that  character  proceeded  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  made  certain 
suggestions  to  him  as  to  the  rectory  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  which  had  become 
vacant.  They  received  their  answer,  and, 
returning,  reported  to  the  vestry  they  were 
deputed  by,  namely,  themselves;  and,  hav- 
ing so  reported  to  themselves  the  answer 
received  by  themselves,  they  lay  aside  the 
character  of  a  deputation  and  again  be- 
come a  vestry  representing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  from  whom  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  had  been  kept  secret,  they 
write  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  thanking 
him  for  his  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
the  parishioners,  the  said  parishioners 
hearing  nothing  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement until  the  whole  affair  was 
concluded.  Such,  as  he  was  informed, 
were  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  he  had  felt  himself  bound  to  bring 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  wished  now  to  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  in  any  of  the  points  referred  to 
in  his  former  answer  as  to  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  rectory — the  future  income 
of  the  incumbent — the  application  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  or  the  feeling  of  the 
parishioners  as  represented  by  the  ancient 
vestry — the  statements  contained  in  the  no- 
ble Lord's  previous  answer  were  in  any  re- 
spect inaccurate  and  requiring  correction  ? 
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3 SELL  wished  to  make  an 
«  one  point  in  the  former 
pven  to  the  bon.  Gentleman 
Ttie  lion.  Gentlcninn  ha<3 
le  four  points  to  which  that 
I;  in  the  first,  as  to  the  iii- 
by  the  late  Dr.  Welleslej, 
^  J*  RuBscU)  statotl,  on  the 
:\;,the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at 
\^*^^hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
ninch  larger  ;  upon  this 
iflible  for  him  to  saj  whe* 
Ekt  he  had  hiade  was  cor- 
le   Hon.   Gentleman  then 
Scvcd  the  present  incuru- 
I  much  more  than  1  »200i. 
jpoint  also  he  had  no  fur- 
to  give  than  he  had  re- 
he  had  stated  in  answer 
lemftn*8  question.     With 
ird  point,  there  was  cer- 
ft  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
jments  which  had  been 
Jiflhop  of  Durham,  but 
The  Bishop  of  Dur- 
le  wajleavea  and  coal 
d  in  the  hands  of  trusi- 
if  the  chapeiries.     He 
:he  receipts  from  these 
)unted  to  about  l,600f. 
>  ho  11,  Gentleman  ask- 
•  would  be  paid  to  the 
her  chapelries,  he  con- 
the  c  oil  temp]  at  cd  nr- 
i  ao.     But  in  that  iu' 
wed  that  he  had  been 
state   of   the   case 
Durham  informed 


the  funds  arising  frcmi 
l>e  ptiiJ  to  truete<?8  (the 
ill  pay  tu  eacli  chapel  ry 
at  present  rijceive,  »o  '  ,~  , 
aXn.  Any  surplus  will  '  "^Stance 
camtilat«  for  tho  »|iiri* 
md  its  cliafRdricB  ;  but 
the  income  of  the  in- 
bjecls,  greatly  dt^sired, 
t  HendoQ»  in  the  [niHsh 
e  two  or  three  niilea 
rith,  I  am  told,  0,ar»0 
ioubt  but  we  shall  im- 
^^"^    til  tho  i^hajiels,  io 


said  the  inhabitants  g^enerally  were  aatis- 
fied  with  the  arrangement ;  the  statement 
he  received  was,  that  the  memorialisU 
were  satisfied  ^  and  that  he  believed  was 
the  statement  he  had  made  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  ancient  veBtry  aent  a 
memorial  to  the  bishop,  with  the  prajer  of 
which  he  generally  complied.  Whether 
the  inhabitantB  generally,  or  how  many  of 
them,  were  satisiied  with  the  arrangement, 
he  could  not  state,  as  he  had  received  do 
information  on  that  point.  The  Lon.  Geo- 
tlemaii  expreescd  a  Iiopo  that  when  he 
brought  forward  his  Motion  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, he  (Lord  J.  Ruaeell)  would  be  pre- 
pared with  more  accurate  information  as 
to  what  the  arrangementB  really  were.  In 
this  respect  he  must  repeat  what  he  had 
before  said — that  having  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  informing  him  that  a 
question  was  about  to  be  asked,,  but  that 
it  was  at  his  option  whether  he  desired  to 
give  any  information  or  not;  and  having 
received  from  that  right  rev.  Prelate  a  re- 
ply, stating  that,  though  he  did  not  think 
himself  bonnd  to  make  any  etatemcnt  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  arrangementa 
made,  jet  that  he  was  quite  willing  that 
what  he  had  done  should  be  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  having  ex- 
plained that  answer  to  the  1  louse,  together 
with  all  the  information  which  had  been 
furnished,  he  should  not  think  it  right  to 
go  into  any  complicated  questions  as  to 
any  arrangements  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
might  have  made  in  respect  to  this  rectory, 
nor  should  he  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
himself  further  on  the  matter.  Should  the 
subject  of  such  arrangements  generally  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  consider  it;  but  he  could  not 
undertake  to  ascertain  in  any  particular 
hat  particular  arrangementa 
might  have  been  made. 

Mft.  HORSMAN  inquired  whether,  m 
the  noble  Lord's  opinion,  the  Bishop  had 
any  authority  to  divert  any  portion  of  the 
temporalities  provided  by  law  for  the  in* 
eumbent  to  any  other  purpose  ? 

LoaD  J.  RUSSELL  did  not  consider 

thority 
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^  the  income  of  the  living,  whether  arming 

from  rental  or  other  sources;    and  if  that 

had  been   done   in   any  case,  he  imagined 

there  would  he  some  legal  remedy. 

Subject  at  an  end. 
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AUSTRALIA— laiSH  EMIGRATION, 
Mr  MONSELL  rose  to  put  a  question 
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to  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
It  had  heen  distinctly  understood — he  used 
the  very  words  of  Mr.  Merivale — that  the 
Australian  emigrants  should  he  taken  from 
each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  But  it  now  ap- 
peared, on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Chisholme, 
than  in  1848  there  were  13,993  emigrants 
from  England,  2,739  from  Scotland,  and 
only  1,879  from  Ireland,  which  included 
the  orphans  taken  from  the  workhouses  in 
Ireland.  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Un- 
der Secretary  if  this  was  correct;  and,  if 
so,  how  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Office 
was  to  he  reconciled  with  its  professions  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  would  state  exactly  the 
numbers  that  had  been  sent  out  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  From  England 
there  had  been  15,676  emigrants  sent  out; 
from  Scotland,  2,863;  and  from  Ireland, 
3,534;  making  a  total  of  22,074.  Accor- 
ding to  the  proportion  of  population,  the 
numbers  of  Irish,  according  to  this  return, 
fell  short  by  about  4,000;  but,  when  it 
was  considered  that  under  th^  head  of 
English  emigrants  going  from  England,  a 
large  number  of  Irish  emigrants,  superior 
emigrants,  were  included,  he  doubted  if  the 
disproportion  would  be  found  to  be  so 
great.  He  had  no  desire  to  alter  the  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
emigrants,  and  he  thought  he  had  shown 
to  the  House  that  the  disproportion  which 
had  taken  place  would  not  be  very  large,  if 
the  number  of  Irishmen  who  had  gone  out 
among  the  English  emigrants  could  be  as- 
certained. 

Mr.  MONSELL  begged  attention  to 
this  fact,  that  16,000  emigrants  had  gone 
out  from  England,  and  only  4,000  from 
Ireland;  and  he  begged  to  ask,  further, 
whether,  among  the  papers  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent emigration  agents,  instructions  had 
not  been  sent  from  the  Colonial  Office  that 
they  should  not  send  Irishmen  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  begged  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
were  entrusted  entirely  with  colonial  funds 
for  colonial  purposes.  They  were  not 
British  or  imperial  funds,  and,  therefore, 
the  colonists  had  a  distinct  right  to  decide 
upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the  emi- 
gration; and  he  believed  they  had  given  an 
opinion  that  they  did  prefer  English  to 
Irish  emigrants. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  asked  whether,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  emigrants 
consisted  of  young  persons,  any  provision 
was  made  for  their  being  educated,  in  the 
colony,  in  the  religion  of  their  parents  ? 
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Mr.  ha  WES  said  it  was  true  that  a 
great  number  of  Irish  orphans  had  heen 
sent  out,  and,  in  reference  to  the  South 
Australian  colony  in  particular,  he  could 
state  that  a  Committee  composed  of  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  formed  to  superintend 
their  settlement  in  the  colony,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  their  religious  educa- 
tion would  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  asked  if  it 
was  not  true  that  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies these  unfortunate  questions  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
heard  of? 

Mr.  ha  WES  could  certainly  not  quite 
concur  in  that  statement. 

FINANCUL  REFORM, 
On  the  Question  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  COBDEN  rose  and  said:  I  have 
ventured.  Sir,  to  introduce  the  Amend- 
ment which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands, 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  House  and  to  the  country  that 
before  we  went  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
or  into  the  details  of  the  Estimates,  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  question  of  the  financial  condition  and 
prospects  *of  the  country,  and  the  cause 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  public  expenditure  which  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  thirteen  years; 
and  I  have  considered  that  by  doing  so  we 
shall  afford  the  Government  the  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  also  the  sense  of  the  country, 
on  this  subject.  In  giving  notice  of  this 
Motion  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  I  by 
no  means  wish  hon.  Gentlemen  to  infer 
that  the  plan  I  propose  here,  or  have  pro* 
pounded  elsewhere,  is  one  that  I  expect 
the  Government  will  bring  forward  in  their 
estimates  to-night  or  on  Friday  next.  I 
have  no  such  expectation,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  take  the  division  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  leave  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  infer, 
still  less  to  argue,  that  what  I  propose  to 
do  can  be  done  instanter.  All  I  wish  is 
that  the  House  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  its  opinion  as  to  the  de« 
sirableness  and  the  necessity  of  the  great 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  which  I  advo* 
cate.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  just  one  other 
point  to  which  I  will  refer  for  a  moment. 
I  have  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  reso- 
lution that  our  net  expenditure  for  the  year 
1835  amounted  to  44,422,000/.,  and  that 
it  was  54,185,000/.  down  to  the  com- 
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the  prcBeot  year.  I  would 
the  gross  expeiuliture  if  I 
tained  it  from  the  Usi  ae- 
J  we  are  under  a  great  delu- 

rie  Qud  in   the  country  in 
Dur  expenditure   amouutB 
hich  cou:tea  into  the  net  ac- 
nances.     Now,  Sir,  on  this 
mte  a  very  much  more  ae- 
'^t"  neighhonrs'  affair  a  thari 
yvrn.     We  have  had   the 
^'rench  Government  very 
nd  remarked  upon  in  this 
^ow,  the  Freuch  accounts 
&rj  ditferent,  and  I  think 
>m  ours.     III  the  French 
3  ihe  gross  sums  put  do  wo 
iredit  tides*  For  instance, 
kCtiott,  all  the  drawbacks, 
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in  the  gross  revenuo  of 
U     Besides,  in  France 
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e,   they    have   a   large 
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i  our  ateliei*&  nationaujc 
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m  ""%rV^  yfhhi  is  the  amount 
gland  fi>r  puhlic  oh- 
d  as  are  inserted  in 
Our  iriiperittl  expen- 
;  and  here  I  heg  to 
give  the  figures   in 
Qg  the  hundreds  and 
every  case  I  will  en- 
I  real  amounts.     Our 
Iten,  ia  54,000,000^ 
I  and  other  amounts 
lequer  is  7,000,000^, 
he  relief  the  poor  in 
is  8,000,OOOf.     Our 
^-Vn  at  1,000,000^; 
^^    1,000,OGO;.;  reli^ 
--''^C^^^xing  a  gross  total 
^^^^^^^  ^1.     Now;  we  have 
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made,    we    should    have    an    expenditure 
of    80,000,000?.     in     England     against 
72,000,000?,  in  France,  for  a  population 
of  29,000,000   against    a    population    of 
30,000,000.     Now,  Sir,  that  I  think   ia 
calculated  to  make  ua  enter  on  the  consi- 
deration of  this  question  in  a  mode  ealcu- 
lated^  if  possible,  to   diminish   this    enor- 
mous amount  of  expenditure;  and  in  bring- 
ing forward  these  local  charges,   I   nmst 
say  that  we  have  lost  sight,  a  great  deal 
too  much,  of  the  increase  of  late  yeafB 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  toeal  taxation 
of  this  country— tor  this   country  differa 
from  every  other  in  this  respect,  tl^at  we 
have  four  or  five  different  local  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  taxing  the  people  in  different 
ways  for  a  variety  of  objects.     If  we  look 
at   the  increase  in  our  local  expenditure, 
we  shall  see  something  deserving  of  our 
aorioua  and  solemn  attention*     I  will  take 
the  amount  for  the  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor  in  the  United  Kingdom.     In 
the  year  1837  that  amount  was  4,300,000?.; 
by  the  latest  aceounts  it  was  8,341,000?.; 
and  1  take  1837  as  the  first  starting  point, 
because,  in  that  year,  the  new  poor-law 
was    brought  into   full   operation   in    this 
country,  and  we  had  effected  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  thought  that  the  new  law 
would  have  prevented  any  increase.    Why, 
in  England  alone,  ainee  that  time,  the  in- 
crease has  been  oO  per  cent  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.     In  county  rates  it  has  been 
the  same.     For  the  year  1835  the  county 
rates    amounted    to   G7l,U00?.     For    the 
year  ending  Michaelmas  1847  they  were 
1,266,000?.  —  nearly    double    again    for 
county  rates  since  1835.     And  I  must  say 
that  1  think  local  eharges  of  this  kind  form 
a  niueh  truer  index  of  the  state  of   the 
country   than   the   imperial    taxation,    for 
hear  in  mind  that  these  items  of  poor-rates 
and   county  rates   are  for   the  support  of 
pauperism,  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  gaols,  and  other  objects  of  that 
kind.     In  fact,   your  local  taxation  is    a 
kind  of  barometer,  showing  the  social  state 
of  the  country;   and  1  must  say  that  the 
progress  of  these  rates  for  the  last  fourteen 
or  lifteen  years  has  been  of  a  moat  dis* 
couraging  and  alanning  kind.     And  there 
is  another  view  of  this  question.     You  can- 
not diminish  these  local  rates,  you  cannot  j 
keep  them  down,  or  prevent  their  increase,  , 
by  any  means  you  may  resort  to  in  the 
localities  themselves.     It  is  niy  firm  belief 
that  the  progress  of  extravagance  in  your 
Imperial   Legislature  is  the  cause  of  the 
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growth  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  jour 
several  localities,  and  that  to  amend  and 
cheek  this  you  must  apply  the  remedy  in 
this  House  hy  general  legislation.  Now, 
Sir,  1  think  ike&e  facts  will  prepare  us  all 
for  entering  into  this  subject  with  a  desire, 
if  possible,  to  find  a  means  of  reducing  the 
expenditure  which  leads  to  these  evils. 
And  now  I  come  to  the  point  upon  which 
I  have  heard  much  cavilling,  and  whioh  1 
do  not  wish  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  any  hon.  Gentleman  joining  wi^  me 
this  evening.  It  has  been  objected  to  me 
and  asked,  <*  Why  do  you  take  1835  as 
the  standard  to  judge  by  in  making  your 
calculations  ?'*  Why,  I  have  taken  it  be- 
cause I  would  avoid  doing  that,  which  in-, 
deed  I  have  been  charged  with  doing,  I 
would  avoid  taking  an  arbitrary  standard. 
I  have  been  charged  with  being  dogma- 
tical and  fanciful  in  taking  an  arbitrary 
standard.  I  have  done  as  we  all  would  do 
in  the  management  of  our  private  affairs. 
If  we  have  done  wrong,  we  would  look 
back  and  see  when  we  began  to  get  wrong. 
And  in  doing  this,  I  have  only  followed 
precedents  set  me  by  others  who  discussed 
similar  quessions  before.  Why,  I  appeal 
to  the  non.  Member  for  Montrose,  and 
other  hon.  Members  of  this  House,  whe- 
ther, after  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
it  was  not  the  practice  here  to  refer  to  the 
standard  of  1/92?  [Mr.  Hume:  Whig 
and  Tory  did  so.]  Whig  and  Tory,  my 
hon.  Friend  reminds  me,  pointed  back  to 
1792  as  the  point  at  whioh  they  fell  into 
these  unhappy  hostilities.  I  believe  it 
was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  refer  back 
to  the  peace  establishment  after  the  seven 
years'  war.  Even  the  Finance  Committee 
of  1817,  appointed  by  Lord  Castlereagh — 
even  they  referred  to  1792  as  the  standard, 
as  the  point  of  departure  to  which  they 
should  endeavour  to  return.  Why,  I  could 
quote  from  every  leading  man,  who  sat  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  in  1816,  down 
to  1822,  arguments  to  show  the  propriety 
of  the  course  I  am  pursuing.  I  will  take 
one.  1  will  quote  from  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  who  moved  a  resolution  ana^- 
logons  to  mine  in  March,  1816,  and  said, 
upon  that  occasion-^ 

"  With  this  view  it  would  be  necesaarj  for  him 
to  compare  the  present  with  former  estimates  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  only  practicable  way  in 
which  they  could  be  considered,  drawing  in  aid  of 
that  consideration  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
former  times.  That  this  had  been  the  practice 
upon  former  occasions  was  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whose  authority  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  could  scarcely  dispute,  he 


meant  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  IfSA,  had  aCommitt^t 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  wba^ 
would  be  the  proper  estimates  for  the  then  peace 
establishment,  taking  as  a  ground  for  their  deoi< 
sion  the  estimivtes  at  the  peace  of  1763 ;  thus 
showing,  that  the  comparisoa  with  former  esti* 
mates,  and  the  exj^rienoe  of  former  times»  forme4 
the  only  practical  grounds  on  which  questions  of 
this  nature  could  be  determined." 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  considered 
as  unjustified  by  precedent.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  attach  an  undue  importanee  to 
precedent;  but  I  think  the  case  I  have  ror 
ferred  to  forms  a  good  example  for  me  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  expenditure  of 
1835,  And  when  I  say  lSo5,  I  might 
take  the  average  of  '34.  '35,  and  '36» 
because  it  would  make  very  little  difference 
in  the  calculation;  but  I  take  1835,  and 
draw  a  comparison  between  that  and  the 
expenditure  of  last  year.  I  find  that  the 
interest  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  in 
1835  was  28,514,000^,  that  in  1848  it 
was  28,563,0001.,  so  that  there  is  not  a 
difference  of  50,000^.  between  the  interest 
on  the  debt  then  and  at  the  present  time. 
Then  I  find  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  in  1835  was 
11,657,000^.,  that  in  1848  it  was 
17,645,000;.,  a^d  that  the  Kaffir  war  in 
1848-^  for  I  cannot  separate  thf^t  from 
our  warlike  estimates,  because  I  know 
not  when  it  may  commence  again— cost 
1,100,000/.,  making  a  total  for  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance,  of  18,745,000J.  for 
last  year.  The  civil  expenditure,  Consor 
lidated  Fund,  and  miscellaneous  for  1835 
was  4,251,000/.  ;  for  1848,  it  wag 
6,598,000/.;  and  the  distress  in  Ireland 
last  year  cost  276,0001.  The  total, 
therefore,  of  expenditure  in  1835  waa 
44,422,000/.  against  54.182,000/.  in 
1848.  Now  J  wish  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  look  at  this  point.  You  have 
28,563,000/.  for  the  interest  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt,  which  yoi| 
cannot  touch  for  any  reduction  of  your 
expenditure.  Then,  for  civil  expendi- 
ture, you  have  6,598,000/.  Well,  upon 
nearly  the  half  of  that  which  goes  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  you  might  proba- 
bly, and  you  will  in  time,  I  hope,  be 
able  to  make  considerable  reductions ; 
but  that  sum,  which  is  voted  under  per- 
manent Acts  of  Parliament,  is,  I  believe, 
the  last  to  whioh  you  will  apply  for  any 
reduction  of  expenditure.  Well,  then. 
Sir,  we  come  to  a  sum  of  3,000,000/,  or 
4,000,000/.  a  year  for  your  miscellaneous 
expenditure,  upon  which  you  are  to  exer- 
cise the  pruning  knife,  unlesa  you  adopt 
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every  tiling  a  country  can  desire  in  the 
shape  of  self-government.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  wish  the  people  here  were  in  as 
happy  a  position  as  the  population  of 
Canada  are.  I  suppose  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  not  imagine  thai  there  is  any  danger 
now  of  a  rebellion  or  of  any  eollision  be- 
tween Englami  and  Canada,  yet  there 
the  8,000  soldiers  «tiil  remain.  Now,  in 
1839,  the  right  bo ti.  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  was  then 
Home  Secretary,  moved  for  an  increase  of 
5,0(K)  men  rank  and  file  for  the  Army, 
and  he  told  us  wliat  tliey  were  wanted  for. 
There  had  been  an  insurrection  at  New- 
port: I  allude  to  the  affair  of  Frost,  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones.  There  was  some  turbu- 
lenee  in  that  pari  of  the  country  by  the 
Chartist  party,  and  the  noble  Lord  told  us 
that  5,000  men  were  required  to  meet 
those  domestic  troubles.  Well,  but  we 
have  had  an  interval  of  several  years  of 
uninterrupted  peace  at  home,  duriog  which 
the  Chart iats  have  been  scarcely  beard  of, 
and  yet  there  remain  these  5,000  men. 
We  never  heard  of  their  reduction.  Now 
I  come  to  the  year  1840  and  184L  We 
had  the  China  war,  a  war  in  Syria — we 
had  a  threatened  rupture  witli  France,  and 
we  were  embroiled  with  America  with  re- 
spect to  (he  arrest  and  trial  of  M*Leod. 
These  were  times  of  escitemcut,  and  I 
admit  tliey  were  not  without  some  peril  to 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  there  was  an 
addition  of  5,000  sailors  made  at  that  time. 
Well,  but  the  China  war  i«  at  an  end. 
Syria  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  There 
is  no  longer  a  threatened  rupture  with 
France  or  with  America,  and  the  M'Leod 
matter  has  been  settled.  Yet,  here  are 
the  5,000  sailors— wc  never  had  them  re- 
called. Well,  I  come  now  to  1842,  We 
had  a  dis|>utc  then  with  the  United  States 
about  the  Maine  boundary— in  fact,  the 
irritation  between  England  and  America 
was  caused  by  tlie  burning  of  the  Caroline^ 
when  the  Maine  boundary  question  was 
agitated,  and  then  there  was  considerable 
excitement  in  America,  and  some  excite- 
ment liero.  Four  thousand  sailors  were 
added  to  our  marine;  but  Lord  Asbburton 
came  back  with  an  amicable  tJ'eaty  settling 
the  whole  dispute  about  the  boundary. 
Yet  we  had  no  rciluction  of  these  sailors. 
Well,  then,  comes  1845.  That  was  a  se- 
rious state  of  things.  We  bad  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States  respecting  the 
Oregon  boundary.  President  Polk  sent 
over  a  warlike  message.      Qcueral  Casa 
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and  there  was  a  feeling  that  we  were  in 
imminent   danger  of  a  collision   on  that 
boundary  question.     America  declared  that 
she  would  take  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  administer  her  laws  there,  and  we  said 
we  would  not  submit  to  have  Oregon  taken 
from  us.     Well,  there  was  a  proposal  to 
increase  our  Navy,  and  establish  a  fleet  of 
evolution.     We  accordingly  had  a  fleet  at 
Spithead,  and  Her  Majesty  went  there  to 
see  it,  and  I  recollect  it  was  stated  in  the  . 
papers  at  the  time  to  be  more  formidable  \ 
than  the  fleet  that  gained  the  battles  of  i 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.      Well,   in  that 
year  we  had  an  increase  of  1,700,000^.  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Depart- 
ments; and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  gave  a  willing  assent  to  that 
increase  under  the  circumstances  then  de- 
tailed.    Well,  hot  the  Oregon  question  was 
settled  in  the  summer  of  1846.     I  believe 
its  settlement  was  the  last  act  performed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  before  he  went  out  of  ofBce  in 
1846.     Where,  then,  is  the  plea  for  keep-  j 
ing  up  that  enormous  armament  ?    But,  in  ^ 
1846,  no  sooner  was  the  Oregon  question 
settled,  than  we  entered  into  diplomatic 
quarrels  with  France  respecting  the  Span- 
ish marriages.     I  call  if  a  diplomatic  quar-  ' 
rel,  though  1  might  call  it  a  Court  quarrel , 
— for  the  people  of  this  country  had  no  in-  , 
tereat  in  it.     But  it  gave  rise  to  bad  blood  . 
in  France,  and  to  a  state  of  irritation  in 
this   country,  and  the  press  of  the   two  | 
countries   fanned  the  flame,   and  no  one  | 
could  deny  that  there  was  a  great  aliena-  \ 
tion,    if  not   hostility,   between    the    two 
countries.      That   was  increased  by   the  | 
previous  publication  of  Prince  Joinville's 
pamphlet,  and  also  by  the  old  grudge  in  \ 
the  case  of  Mr.  Pritchard.     This  produced 
a  bad  spirit  between  us  and  France,  and, ! 
accordingly,   we    increased    our    •*  arma- ; 
ments''  that  year  by  1 ,200,000^.     In  1847 
the  same  spirit  continued  between  the  two 
countries,  until  we  had  discussions  about 
fortifying  our  coast  against  an  attack  from 
France;  and  at  the  end  of  '47  we  had  a 
panic  among  us,  and  we  were  then  per- 
suaded by  Mr.  Pigou,  the  gunpowder  maker, 
that  the  French  were  actually  coming  to 
attack  us.     We  had  another  increase  of 
Army  and  Ordnance  in  *47  to  the  amount 
of  1,000,000^.      The  actual  increase  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  in  '47  was,  I 
believe,  1.600,000^.,  but  whether  excep- 
tion be  taken  to  some  of  the  items  I  know 
not.     I  ask  the  House  wliether  there  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  suc- 


cessive augmentations  of  our  Marine,  Army, 
and  Ordnance  that  now  remains?  The  last 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  think,  mighi 
have  been  the  most  serious  of  all,  though, 
as  I  stated,  it  was  only  a  diplomatic  quar- 
rel ;  but  as  it  became  dynastic,  and  as  the 
second  generation,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Joinville,  had  entered  into  it,  it  might  have 
grown  into  something  serious  between  the 
two  countries,  if  the  question  had  not  been 
solved  by  a  very  rude  hand — the  late  revo- 
lution in  France,  which  has  put  an  end  to 
all  possibility  of  quarrelling  between  ub 
and  France  on  the  subject  of  the  marriages 
in  Spain.  For,  whatever  other  grounds  of 
danger  and  apprehension  may  remain,  no 
one  need  apprehend  that  France  and  Eng- 
land will  quarrel  about  the  successor  to  the 
Spanish  Grown.  Well,  I  ask  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  are  going  to  oppose  me— -those 
who  will  not  admit  that  we  may  return  as 
speedily  as  practicable  to  a  standard  such 
as  we  had  in  1835  and  1836 — ^to  put  their 
finger  on  any  of  the  causes  for  those  suc- 
cessive augmentations  of  our  expenditure, 
and  tell  n^  one  that  now  remains.  Why, 
Sir,  we  stand  at  the  present  moment  in 
infinitely  a  superior  position  as  compared 
with  our  foreign  relations  to  what  we  did 
in  '35;  for,  in  '35,  when  we  had  reduced 
our  expenditure  to  that  point,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen will  remember  that  we  were  not  in 
a  very  friendly  position  with  Russia.  For 
several  years  we  had  no  Ambassador  ai 
St.  Petersburg.  We  were  marauding, 
too,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  for  we  had  our 
Quadruple  Treaty,  by  which  we  furnished 
mercenaries  under  our  foreign  marine.  We 
were,  then,  in  1835,  not  in  so  secure  a  state 
with  our  foreign  relations  as  we  are  now. 
I  ask  any  one  to  point  out  where  the  danger 
is  now  threatened.  Is  it  with  America,  and 
on  accountof  those  boundary  questions  which 
we  were  assured  were  to  germinate  a  war 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Is  it  with 
France  ?  Is  it  with  Russia  ?  who  is  con- 
scious that,  with  her  20,000,000  of  serfs, 
she  has  quite  as  much  to  do  at  home  as 
any  other  country.  I  say  that  if  England 
takes  due  advantage  of  her  insular  posi- 
tion, and  confines  herself  to  her  own  af- 
fairs, and  does  not  run  into  needless  and 
rash  disputes  with  other  countries,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  she  stood  so  free 
from  danger  of  war  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Our  present  political  state,  as  re- 
gards our  foreign  relations,  might  be  said 
to  be  as  calm  as  still  water.  It  may  be 
objected,  when  asked  to  go  back  to  the 
standard  of  1835,  that  the  expenditure  of 
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too  low,     I  do  not  admit 

Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 

admit  it.     It  has  been  said 

es  were  left  in  ftu  inefficient 

Mj  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 

'd  Baitl  oTi  a  former  occasion 

"^Ms  had  been  left  in  a  state 

My  hon.  Friend  ought  to 

d  that  that  wa^  said  once 

,  when  tlie  noble  Lord  the 

don,  and  all  his  leading 

,  were  advocating  a  reduc- 

i\  and   raihtiiry  establish- 

ftdard  of  1 792,  it  was  said 

rwaB  injudicionsly   low, 
had  ever  after  regretted 
to  low.    This  was  repeated 
lagh  and  others,  ad  nau- 
,  Granville  denied  that  Mr, 
such  an  opinion,  and  that 
arj,  always  congratulated 
had  reduced  those  estab- 
ifter  the  American  war» 
this  country  to  come  into 
with    recruited   forces, 
of  1835  we  are  mainly 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J. 
e  administrative  talents 
atcst  respect  and  admi- 
pon  hira  to  say  whether 
left  by  him  in  the  state 
ribed  by  the  hon.  Mera- 
Turniu*!  from  our  fo- 
rays elf  bound  to  ad- 
ftiieh  is   always    pre- 
isious  of  this  nature, 
r  ask  for  a  reduction 
id  he  is  immediately 
Kseasary  for  the  main- 
tea.     The  right  hon. 
for  Tarn  worth,  in  his 
lechof  Feb.  14,  1845, 

I  of  infiintry  In  the  Brit- 

\  in  India,  50  an*  serrmg 

i  on  their  pa  assise,  miik- 

fu?tually  em[iluyodl  in  the 

tapiro.     We  !avo  36  bat* 

^^ <  t  is  supposed^  for  the 

f'      -^|K)pulrition,  but  for  the 

^     4tscompletPly,  of  maia- 

>f«  for  our  regiments 


'  if  the  time  is  not 
Dfiously  to  consider 
Itiee  the  enormous 
y  this  country  fur 
That  question  was 
Iteo  of  the  House 
more  necessary  is 
"y*^-*  'i^fc  II  —II- — '*  *- 


upon  which  free-traders  can  possibly  advo- 
cate the  keeping  up  of  that  enormons  ex- 
pense, I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  I  can 
understand  Gentlemen  who  are  protection- 
ht^,  upon  the  priticiple  that  our  exclusive 
trade  with  the  colonies  remnue rates  us  for 
the  expense  of  colonial  establishments;  I 
can  understand  them  voting  for  these  ©8- 
tablishments,  bo  long  as  they  had  a  hope 
of  keeping  up  the  principle  of  protection. 
But  if  there  be  protectionists  who  think 
tbat  the  old  protection  principle  can  be  re- 
stored, I  am  willing  that  they  should  vote 
against  me  on  this  occasion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  he  fretNtradei-s  who  think 
that  free  trade  is  only  an  experiment,  I  am 
willing  that  they  too  should  take  a  similar 
course.  But  I  ask  how  they  who  think, 
with  me,  that  free  trade  is  not  nn  experi- 
ment, but  a  permanent  rule  and  principle, 
can  any  longer  vote  for  t!ie  maintenance 
of  these  establishments  in  our  colonies? 
According  to  our  theory  of  free  trade,  we 
consider  tbat  we  give  the  colonics  a  great 
boon  ill  Allowing  them  to  trade  where  they 
please*  We  have  got  that  liberty  for  our- 
selves, and  by  giving  it  to  them  we  remove 
a  great  obstacle  to  their  prosperity.  But, 
we  say  they  are  hound  to  maintain  for 
themselves  those  tfstabhshmcnta  which  are 
necessary  for  their  own  defence  and  their 
own  government,  I  hear  some  Gentlemen 
ssy  that  we  must  make  them  an  Integral 
part  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  we  do,  will 
they  pay  our  taxes  and  share  our  debt  ? 
If  that  is  done,  1  can  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  so;  hut  otherwise,  the  pro- 
position passes  my  comprehension.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
j  can  derive  no  bene  lit  from  our  colonies  un* 
i  leas  tVirough  the  medium  of  trade.  It  is 
I  only  a  very  few  who  benefit  by  sinecures 

I  and  appointments.     Such  being  the  case, 

I I  say  it  is  manifestly  unjust  and  indefen- 

'  sible,  that  you  should  tax  the  people  of 
!  this  couutry  for  the  eipenses  of  our  eolo- 
nies.  There  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween some  places,  such  as  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  ill  which  we  must  maintain  a  gar- 
rison, and  colonies  sucli  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  arc  inhabited  by  an  English  race, 
which  are  placed  in  a  temperate  sone,  ami 
where  Englishmen  can  become  indigenous. 
I  say  it  is  monstrous  that  the  people  of 
j  England  should  he  taxed  for  maintaining 
the  establishmeuts  of  these  colonies.  I 
wish  that  hon.  Members  would  just  reflect, 
a  little  ujjon  the  comparative  condition  of 
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people  of  this  oountrj;  for  if  they  did  they 
would  find  that  the  former  were  in  an  en- 
yiable  state  compared  with  the  latter;  and 
that  a  labourer  in  Australia  is  upon  a  par 
with  a  small  Devonshire  farmer.  In  a 
letter  recently  received  from  the  wife  of  a 
Northampton  emigrant  in  Australia,  the 
writer  states — 

**  Plenty  of  money,  pletity  of  victuals.  Tho 
only  thing  that  grieves  us  now  is  to  thiniL  of  your 
starving  in  England,  and  we  in  a  land  of  such 
great  plenty.  1  wish  you  would  all  make  up  your 
minds  and  come.  I  am  sure  you  would  never  re- 
pent coming  here ;  for  there  is  plenty  of  work, 
and  plenty  of  money,  and  pienty  of  viotoals.  We 
never  eat  less  than  a  quarter  of  mutton  a  week 
for  us  three,  and  beautinil  meat  it  is  here." 

If  hon.  Gentlemen  cooeider  that  I  am 
speaking  logieaBy  and  fairiy»  mkL  deducing 
^oim  the  principles  of  free  trade,  they  will 
go  with  me  to  this  extent  at  all  events*  that 
we  must  from  this  time  prepare  to  relieve 
ourselves  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the 
expenditure  we  have  incurred  on  account 
of  our  military  establishments  in  our  colo- 
nies. In  New  Zealand  you  have  2,000  rank 
and  file,  and  not  20,000  European  inhabi- 
tants— that  iS)  about  one  soldier  for  every 
ten  colonists — that  one  soldier  having  been 
carried  from  England,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  a  distance  of  12,000 
or  15,000  miles,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  every  one  of  whom 
carries  his  own  rifie,  and  knows  how  to  use 
it.  In  Australia,  where  there  are  no  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  and  not  even  a  beast  of 
prey  to  injure  the  colonists,  I  do  say  it  is 
bad  policy  and  gross  injustice  to  compel  us 
to  pay  for  a  military  establishment  which 
the  colonists  themselves  would  prefer  being 
without,  provided  you  give  them  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  aflfairs.  I  do  believe  that 
much  of  this  force  is  kept  up  to  enable  our 
Colonial  Office  to  administer  its  affairs  in 
the  way  it  does — that  it  is  kept  up  more 
to  enable  the  Government  to  keep  down  the 
population,  than  to  protect  that  population 
against  an  enemy.  I  consider  that  free 
trade  has  enabled  you  to  reduce  your  ex- 
penditure to  a  less  point  than  1835,  and 
yet  leave  you  all  the  necessary  force  you 
may  require  for  protection  at  home.  It 
has  been  shown  that  only  one-third  of  our 
troops  are  permanently  employed  in  this 
country,  while  two-thirds  are  maintained 
for  the  colonies.  That  is  a  system  which 
requires  a  total  change,  and  if  you  do 
change  it  you  can  no  longer  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  reduction  I  call  for. 
I  am  aware  that  respecting  armaments  at 
home,  you  have  now  a  much  larger  force 


in  England  and  Ireland  than  in  1835.  I 
am  very  sorry  it  is  so;  and  I  think  there 
has  prevailed  a  most  exaggerated  idea  as 
to  the  necessity  of  that  force.  Last  year 
we  were  all  in  a  panic,  and  could  not  reason 
on  the  subject.  But  we  have  no  longer 
that  excuse,  while  the  trials  in  the  courts 
of  law  in  reference  to  the  disturbances  that 
did  take  place  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  what  has  been  unworthily  dignified  by 
the  name  of  insurrection.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  neither  in  England  nor 
Ireland  have  there  been  100  men  confede- 
rated together  with  arms  to  war  againat 
the  Crown  and  Government  of  this  country. 
I  believe  that  that  comedy  of  a  revolution 
was  never  sustained  by  meetings  of  moro 
than  30  men,  and  of  these  six  or  eight  were 
spies.  I  believe,  moreover,  if  what  I  have 
heard  from  magistrates  and  others  be  true, 
that  whatever  of  revolutionary  feeling 
there  was  in  the  disturbance  here,  came 
from  Hibernian  inspiration — that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Irish  elements  there  would 
have  been  no  turbulence  amongst  the  Eii- 
glish  population.  Besides,  it  should  be 
recollected  in  justice  to  this  country  and  to 
the  mass  of  the  working  people,  that  for 
eighteen  months  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution,  they  had  passed 
through  a  crisia  of  great  difficulty,  priva- 
tion, and  suffering.  This  pressure  of  1847 
was  felt  particularly  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  yet  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  turbulence  or  political  excite- 
ment of  any  kind  was  erinced.  The  people 
believed  in  their  conscience  that  every  ounce 
of  food  that  could  find  its  way  to  this  coun- 
try was  admitted  into  it — they  knew  that 
the  navigation  laws  were  suspended,,  and 
they  felt  that  the  Government  had  not 
placed  itself  in  antagonism  to  them;  and 
with  this  conviction  on  their  mind  they  ab- 
stained from  all  acts  of  host^ty  towards 
the  Government,  and  evinced  those  of  per- 
fect loyalty  and  order.  Notwithstanding 
this,  attempts,  which,  I  own,  here  filled 
me  with  feelings  of  surprise,  not  omnixed 
with  indignation,  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  our  troops,  and  our  artil- 
lery, and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
special  constables  alone,  who  prevented  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
from  rising  into  rebellion.  I  don't  believe 
it,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  it;  for  if  it  were  true  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  for  the  country.  There 
is  another  point  I  feel  bound  to  notice,  in 
justice  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
in  mercy  to  those  deluded  men  who  are  now 
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crimes,  or  follies,  or  both. 
It  some  future  tirao  it  will  be 
varticularly  in  reference  to  the 
young  tnen,  tliat   when  tbey 
\  uiitry  was  cxponed  to  the  in- 
Wlectrie  shock  which  hat!  been 
'SH  Europe,  aud  that  it  was 
^^1  thing  that  men  with  vivid 
uine  temperaments,  or  who 
be  sufferings  of  tho  people, 
tn  seized  with  the  ideu  of 
h  0  CO n  n  t  ry ,   Yo u  h  a  d  e  v  e ry 
tflomo  attempt  of  the  kind» 
now  reason  to  congratulate 
after  a  short  interval  you 
Ittle  trace  of  it.     But  the 
W  from  all  this  is»  that  you 
present  moment  take   the 
■  people  us  a  justification 
%  larger  military  force  in 
Uftl,       On    the    ground, 
jreign  relations,  on  the 
ial  connexions,  and  with 
^mestic  relations,   1   see 
*  to  prevent  the  Execu- 
om  being  authorised  hy 
act  of  justice  aud  mer- 
i  of  the  nation,  largely 
al   and  military  forces, 
ition  to  tell  you  on  this 
mid  do  with  the  money 
might  relieve  the  com- 
litural   industry  of  the 
_  remission  of  taxation. 
■*^^*^\e  opportunities  which 
tsite  will  give  me  of 
f  they  wish  to  aholiah 
f  hop  duties,   it  must 
icted   by    their    vot- 
tftsure  as  I  propose, 
move  every  obstacle 
and  development  of 
whether  in    agricul- 
.      But  I   tell   hon. 
jselesa  to  go  to  agri- 
i  talk  of  repealing 
»  hop  duties,  unless 
jmetical  table  which 
^^'^eui,  and  see  wlie- 
gaying  that  it  is 
g  our  naval   aud 
that    they    can 
ion  of  taxation  ; 
3m  e  of  aholJBhiiig 
illeged   to  he  an 
the  agriculturist, 
out.     There  are 
ehiim  considcra- 
Qik  timber,  whiuh 
not,  deaire  to 
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make  a  corollary  to  the  removal  of  the 
navigation  laws.     There  are  also   bricks, 
and   soap,   and    paper,   and    tea*     I    hear 
Gentlemen  to  the  right  and  left  whispering 
some  favourite  tax   for  repeal.     You  will 
have  those  doors  besieged  hy  petitioners 
anxious   for   the  removal   of   those  taxes. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  now  dwell 
upon    the  necessity  of  removing    them — 
ample  opportunity  will  he  atforded  me  on 
future   occasions  ;  and    I   shall    only  saj, 
looking  to  the  growing  demand  for  a  re- 
duetjon  of  taxation,  that  if  you  are  detcr» 
mined  to  maintain  these  enormous  esta- 
blishments, you  are  incurring  far  greater 
risks  to   this   country,   than   by  redueing 
them  you  have  any  reason  to  apprehend 
from  the  chance  of  collision  with  foreign 
Powers,      I    never   look   at   the  question 
without  considering  what  is  the  danger  of 
reducing  our  forces,  and  what  the  danger 
if    ^ve    continue    the    present     enormoua 
amount  of  taxation.      If  the  Government 
of  this  country  derived  its  funds  from  some 
source  independent  of  taxation,  I  dare  say 
it  would  never  he  come  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy between  me  and  hon.  Gentlemeu 
opposite  how  the  money  was  spent.      But 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,    and   chiefly   from    the   labouriag 
classes,  and   is   levied   by  imposts  which 
obstn^ct  the  channels  of  trade  and   agri- 
culture, it  becomes   a   matter  for   serious 
consideration    whether    it    would    not    bo 
better    even    to    run   a   Httlo    risk   from 
abroad,  and  relieve  the  country,  than  op- 
press the   people  and  injure  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  being  prepared  when  the 
danger  did  come.     I  have  already  shown 
that  the   increase    in   our   establishments 
has  taken  place  to  meet  particular  cases 
and  alicged   necessities   which   no  longer 
exist.     It  ia  said  now,  that  they  cannot  b© 
reduced,  because  other  countries  have  in- 
creased their  establishments,  and  that  we 
must  not  reduce,  because  they  do  not,     I 
am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  respecting  the 
Navy  we  are  the  offenders,  hy  being  the 
first  to  increase,  and  by  still  increasing. 
Looking  to  the  tendencies  of  opinion  in 
France,   there  ia   now  a  decidedly  pacific 
feeling  amongst  the  people  of  that  country; 
and  I  believe  that  any  overture  made  bj 
this  House,  or  the  country,  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  would  be  freely  met 
and  responded  to  by  them.      It  is  acknow- 
ledged hy  them,  that  their  finances  form 
the  great  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  new 
republic;  and  that  the  only  means  of  meet- 
ing it  is  by  a  large  reduction  of  their  war- 
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like  eBtablishments.     But  1  would  apply 
the  pruning   knife  to  our  civil  establish- 
ments as  well,  and  have  included  in  the 
list  of  our  tariff  the  amount  for  civil  ex- 
penditure  which   I   think   may  justly  be 
taken  off.     I  would  apply  it  also  to  the 
civil  expenditure  of  the  country;  the  sum 
is  smaller  certainly,  but  a  great  deal  too 
exorbitant.     But,  bo  it  remembered,  it  is 
not  only  the  net  amount  of  the  revenue, 
that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,   that  we  have  to  make  our 
economy  from — there  is  a  large  amount 
which  never  comes  into  the  account  at  all, 
which  goes  in  disbursements,  and  in  the 
cost  of  collection ;  and  if  you  can  diminish 
that  amount,  in  the  same  proportion  you 
increase  the  amount  of  money  which  does 
reach  the  Exchequer.      Though  you  have 
but  three  or  four  millions  in  the  civil  ex- 
penditure to    which    you  can  apply   the 
pruning  knife,  yet  you  may  make  a  consi- 
derable reduction  there.   In  one  item  alone 
you  may  effect  a  considerable  saving,  that 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Duncan) 
the  Member  for  Bath  obtained  a  Committee 
last  year,  the  Woods  and  Forests.     Last 
year,  when  that  noble  Lord  made  a  most 
eloquent   appeal   to   this   House  for   the 
removal  of  the  window  duty,  he  told  us 
that  he  should  go  into  that  Committee  (on 
the  Woods  and  Forests)  to  save  600,000^. 
a  year.     Well,  if  he  saves  only  one-half  of 
that  sum,  it  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
enabling  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  reduce  our  civil  expenditure  by  a  million 
and  a  half.     For  I  take  it  that  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  is  continually  throwing  up 
the  means,  from  time  to  time,  of  suppress- 
ing    unnecessary    ofBces,    and    reducing 
others.     At  all  events,  I  think  it  wiU  not 
be  difficult  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to 
what  it  was  in  1835.     I  can  only  say,  if  it 
were  left  to  me  to  do  it,  I  would  do  it  in 
this  way :  I  would  spend  not  more  than 
ten  millions  for  our  armaments ;  I  would 
have  them  as  efficient  as  they  could  be, 
but  they  should  not   cost  more  than  ten 
millions.     I  would  have  the  remainder  for 
the    civil     expenditure ;     I    would    have 
1 ,600,000/.  more  for  that,  as  there  would 
be  l,600,000i.  less  for  the  miliUry  and 
naval  expenditure.     Thus  preserving  the 
total  amount  as  it  was  in  1835  ;  but  giv- 
jng  one  and  a  half  million   more  to  the 
cl  vil  expenditure,  and  taking  it  from  the 
^^^  ilitary  and  naval  expenditure,  you  may, 
^      am  confident,  return  to  the  expenditure 
''^  1835*     And  I  venture  to  predict,  hav* 


ing  had  some  previous  experience  in  watch- 
ing the  development  of  public  opinion, 
that  nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  feeling  in  favour  of 
economy  has  grown  much  within  the  last 
year.  This  House  itself  bears  witness  of 
it.  I  have  seen  such  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  on  this  subject,  t^at  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  expenditure  of  this  country 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  expenditiire 
of  1835.  I  will  conclude  by  merely  say- 
ing, that  I  consider,  in  advocating  the  re- 
duction of  expenditure,  I  am  advocating 
the  removal  of  those  impediments  to  in- 
dustry which  cause  disease,  pauperism, 
and  crime  in  the  country;  a  measure  which 
will  tend  to  make  the  people  contented 
and  happy  citizens,  instead  of  being 
miserable,  dejected,  and  disaffected — in 
giving  men  something  to  fight  for  in  this 
country,  something  to  preserve,  and  to 
love,  instead  of  making  them  the  enemies 
of  our  institutions.  Every  step  that  you 
take  in  that  way,  in  mitigating  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  on  the  •  people,  and  show- 
ing that  a  government  of  this  kind  may  be 
carried  on  as  cheaply  as  the  governments 
iQ  other  countries,  will  do  more  to  preserve 
your  institutions;  aye,  and  will  do  more  to 
preserve  yourselves  from  foreign  attacks 
than  any  amount  which  you  can  expend  in 
military  and  naval  preparations.  Sir,  I 
have  now  to  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  To  leave  ont  from  the  word  *  Tluit '  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, '  the 
net  expenditure  of  the  Government  for  the  year 
1835  (ParliamenUry  Paper,  No*  260,  1847), 
amounted  to  44,422,000/. ;  that  the  net  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ended  5th.  Janoary,  1849  (Par- 
liamentary Paper,  No.  1,  1849),  amounted  to 
54,185,000^. ;  the  increase  of  nearly  ten  millioni 
haring  heen  caused  principally  by  successive 
augmentations  of  our  warlike  establishments,  and 
outlays  for  defensive  armaments : 

"  That  no  foreign  danger,  nor  necessary  cost  of 
the  Civil  Government,  nor  indispensable  dis- 
bursements for  the  services  in  our  dependeneiet 
abroad,  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  increase 
of  expenditure : 

"  That  the  Taxes  required  to  ineet  the  present 
expenditure,  impede  the  open^tions  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  diminish  the  futtds  for  the 
employment  of  labour  in  all  branches  of  produc- 
tive industry,  thereby  increasing  paupcrrism  and 
crime,  and  adding  grievously  to  the  loeal  and 
general  burthens  of  the  people : 

**  That,  to  diminish  these  evils,  it  is  expe<tient 
that  this  House  take  steps  to  redude  the  tftinaal 
expenditure,  with  all  practicable  speed,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  whicb^  within  the 
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swcring  the  main  argument  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  should  not  ohject  to  a  re- 
ference to  the  expenditure  of  a  former 
je^r^  ae  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
used  to  refer,  in  former  years,  to  that  of 
the  year  17!)2t  But  when  any  particular 
year  was  fixed  upon  as  a  standard  to 
which  they  were  imperatively  hound  to 
go  back,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
aurelj  admit  that  these  two  conditions 
were  necessary  —  first,  that  the  year 
which  he  took  for  his  standard  must  be 
one  when  there  was  an  ai^quato  provision 
made  for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  ser- 
vices; and,  second,  that  no  subsequent 
clianges  had  taken  place  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  country.  Neither  of  those 
conditions  were  fulfilled  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  The  hon. 
Gentleman  hod  stated,  in  round  terms, 
that»  hy  returning  to  the  standard  of  1835 
in  our  naval  and  military  expenditure,  a 
reduction  of  ten  millions  could  easily  be  ef* 
fected.  It  was?  right  in  the  first  place  that 
the  accurate  figures  should  he  placed  heforo 
the  House,  Tlie  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  truly  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  1848  was  54J85;0i)0/;,  and  that  the 
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expenditure   for  the  year  1835  amounted 
I.  Gentleman  seemed  to  '  only   to   44,422,O0OL,   the  ditfercnce    be- 
ild  assure   him  that  he  .  tween  the  two  years  being  a  little  short  of 
the  Kxchetjuer)  was  not  ^  ten  millions.     Bat  the  whole  of  that  in- 
|ftny  exception  to  any  of  |  crease  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  naval  and  military  estabhsh- 
ments  of  the  country.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  erroneously  included  in   the  ex- 
penditure of  last  year  what  he  (the  Chan- 
eneral    terms    and    in  \  ceilor  of  the  Exchequer)  must  consider  an 
The  hon.    Gentleman    extraordinary  item,    namely,    the    cost  of 
to  the  local  taxation  of,  the  KafSr  war,  which  was   an  unforeseen 
(the  Chancellor  of  the    nud    uncontrollable  expenditure,   and   had 
lufesfi  that  he  did  not  j  been  incurred  almost  before  it  was  known 
hat  subject  had  with    that    the   necessity  for  it  existed,     Thi»» 
bicli  the  hon.  Gentle- 1  together  with  the  276,000/,  voted  for  the 
thought  the  hou.  Gen- ,  relief  of  Irish  distress,  as  tliey  could  not 
it  the  general  increase  ,  ho  viewed  as  permanent  causes  of  expense, 
and  other  local  taxa-    must  both  he  deducted  from  the  hon,  Gen- 
tion,  had  arisen  from  |  tleman*8  calculation  of  the  expenditure  of 
introduced    in    recent    last  year*     The  h«n.  Gentlemaji  had  also 
discipline  of  the  conn-    referred,  but  in  milder  terms,  to  the  in* 
^^tter  means  for  ear-    crease   in   the  expenditure   for   civil  pur- 
^^^  unishmejits,  and  the  |  poses  since  1835.     There  had  been  a  very 
'■^^"^  le  asylums  for  desti>  i  large  increase  under  that  head  since  the 
^tics  throughout  the  I  year  \%o5.     Tlie  difierencc  between  the 
general  increase  of  two  periods  in  the  civil  expenditure  of  the 
country  for  various  purposes,  including  an 
increase  of  700,00UL  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated   Fund,    principally    for    judicial 
establishments     and     Irish    coustabularyy 
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amouDted  to  2,372,0002.,  and  if  this  sum, 
with  the  1,376,0002.  for  the  Kaffir  war 
and  Irish  distress,  were  deducted  from  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  general  expendi- 
ture, the  increase  upon  the  naral  and  mili- 
tary expenditure  since  1835  would  be  re- 
duced to  6,000,0002.  in  round  numbers, 
instead  of  10,000,0002.  Therefore,  if  the 
bon.  Oentleman  succeeded  in  his  favourite 
notion  of  returning  to  the  expenditure  of 
1835,  for  naval  and  military  purposes, 
be  could  only  effect  a  reduction  of 
6,000,0002.,  instead  of  10,000,0002.  If 
the  bon.  Gentleman  only  meant  to  say  that 
the  Government  ought  to  carry  into  effect 
every  practicable  economy,  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  did  not  differ  from 
him;  and  he  hoped,  before  he  sat  down,  to 
convince  the  House  that  the  Government 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  pledge 
given  by  them  to  the  House  last  year — 
to  effect  every  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
that  was  consistent  with  what  they  believed 
in  the  present  year  to  be  necessary  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  The  bon. 
Gentleman  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
the  expenditure  was  to  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  bad  alluded  at  some 
distant  or  indefinite  period — in  those  hal- 
cyon days  when  all  internal  disputes  would 
be  settled  in  a  high  court  of  arbitration, 
and  when  every  sword  should  be  turned 
into  a  ploughshare,  and  every  spear  into 
a  pruning  hook.  He  was  a  practical  man, 
and  of  course  he  meant  by  his  Motion,  that 
all  this  large  reduction  was  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  The  position 
upon  which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) would  take  his  stand  was  this — 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  express  its 
deliberate  opinion  upon  it — that  it  was  not 
possible,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to 
effect  a  reduction  to  the  extent  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  with  a  duo  regard 
to  that  protection  of  life  and  property  at 
home,  and  of  our  trade  and  commerce 
abroad,  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  the  industry 
and  enterprise,  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial,  of  a  great  empire 
like  this.  He  would  commence  by  refer- 
ring to  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1835, 
and  he  believed  that  experience  had 
shown  that  the  provision  made  for  the 
public  service  in  that  year  was  inadequate. 
In  that  year  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty,  and  had  to  bring 
forward  the  naval  estimates.  For  the  four 
years  during  which  he  then  held  that  situ- 
ation,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 


quer) was  year  after  year  exposed  to  at- 
tacks, not  for  any  extravagance  or  for  any 
undue  increase  in  the  estimates  for  that 
department,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blame  he  receited  was  for  a  parsimonious 
disregard  of  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  year  1835  we  had  not  a  single 
line-of-battle  ship  in  any  of  our  ports;  but 
the  necessity  for  some  such  force  has  been 
more  strongly  insisted  upon  than  any  other 
measure,  in  every  discussion  which  baa 
taken  place  on  our  national  defences.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
fear  of  Russian  armaments  being  the 
cause  of  increase  in  1836.  The  ground 
given  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  in  the  following  year  was  the 
demands  continually  coming  from  almost 
every  station  that  he  could  remember  for 
increased  protection  to  British  subrects 
trading  abroad;  and  it  was  not  until  1838 
or  1839  that  the  bon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham and  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Kent  dilated  in  the  House  upon  the  danger 
to  which  the  coast  of  England  was  exposed 
from  the  possible  ravages  of  the  Russians. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  had 
gone  through  the  various  causes  that  had 
led  to  successive  increases  in  the  naval 
force  of  the  country,  and  bad  said  that  every 
one  of  those  increases  had  been  perma- 
nently maintained.  But  when  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  heard  his 
hon.  Friend *s  condemnation  of  all  those 
causes  that  had  led  to  these  augmentations 
of  our  national  strength,  he  must  say  he 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had 
made  a  very  strong  case  to  show  that  al-^ 
most  every  year  since  1835,  a  larger  force 
than  existed  in  1835  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  country.  What 
with  the  threatened  irruptions  of  the 
Russians  in  one  year,  the  alarming 
state  of  Canada  in  another,  the  Chi- 
nese war  in  another,  the  Oregon  disputes 
in  another,  the  danger  of  a  rupture  With 
France  with  regard  to  the  Tahitian 
affair  in  another,  and  various  other 
causes,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
cited  as  having  led  to  the  increase  of  our 
forces,  the  hon.  Gentleman  bad  himself 
convincingly  shown  the  necessity  for  a 
larger  force  than  the  force  of  1835,  in  al- 
most every  year  since  that  period,  for  the 
due  protection  of  our  trade  and  commerce 
abroad,  and  for  the  security  of  our  shores 
at  home.  In  1841  the  naval  force  com- 
prised 43,000  men;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir 
R.   Peel),   who   had   always    shown  the 
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I  the  more  numerous  the  points  occupied  by 
;  British  industry  became — the  more  the  de- 
j  mand  must  be  met  for  protection  to  British 
subjects,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  were  placed,  by  a  military  and  naval 
force.  The  same  argument^  of  course,  ap- 
plied in  thia  respect  to  the  increase  of  th© 
military  as  of  the  naval  force.  It 
was  not  for  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada  (who  had  truly  been  de- 
scribed by  the  hon*  Gentlemen  as  about 
the  most  contented  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth— and  herein  lay -an  answer  to  the 
j  frequent  charges  made  of  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  that  colony  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  —  it  was 
not  for  keeping  the  people  of  Canada  or  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  down,  that  these 
forces  were  required,  but  for  their  protection 
more  especially  with  respect  to  the  latter 
colony)  from  the  warlike  attacks  made 
against  them,  and  not  repelled  without  fiome 
difficulty  I  within  the  last  few  years.  Aod 
when  these  colonies  constituted  such  rich  and 
ample  fields  for  the  settlement  of  our  sur- 
plus population,  aa  thehon.  Gentleman  had 
described  that  night,  it  seemed  to  him  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  that  it  was 
money  not  ill  lanl  out  to  extend  the  pro- 
tecting anu  of  the  mother  country  over  Bri- 
tish industry  and  enterprise,  so  as  to  enable 
these  colonies  to  become  the  great  sources 
of  supply  for  our  raw  material,  and  great 
sources  of  demand  for  our  manufactures. 
It  was  necessary  to  remark  also,  that  since 
1835  a  Tast  increase  had  taken  place  in 
our  steam  navy.  In  1835  we  possessed 
not  more  than  two  or  three  steam  vessels. 
In  that  year  no  steamer  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  an  elaborate  paper  was 
written  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  event.  Since  that  period  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Royal  Navy  had  been  carried  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  had  now  reached  a  point 
beyond  wliicli  it  was  not  necessary  to  ad- 
vance. The  increase  of  the  steam  navy 
rendered  necessary  an  increased  charge  for 
stores,  and  also  for  buildings  connected 
with  the  repairs  of  steam  vessels  and  steam 
machinery.  With  regard  to  stores  also, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  increase  the  vote 
for  the  supplies  of  other  articles.  The 
votes  for  stores  m  the  years  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  were  unusually  low, 
and  this  rendered  necessary  a  large  ex- 
penditure in  aubsequent  years.  Upon 
this  point  he  requested  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  following  passage  in 
the   report  of    the  Select    Committee  on 
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the    Arm  J,    Navy,    and   Ordnance   Esti- 
mates : — 

"  The  vote  for  stores  diflfers  essentially  from  the 
other  Totes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  an  estimate  to 
proTido  for  the  consumption  of  the  ensuing  year, 
but  has  referenoe  to  a  more  distant  period  of  time. 
The  eflbcts  of  an  imdue  reduction  in  this  vote  are 
not,  therefore,  perceptible  until  some  years  after 
the  time  when  the  insufficient  estimate  may  have 
been  proposed.  In  such  a  case  it  is  obyious  that 
the  apparent  economy  in  this  vote  is  only  a  post- 
ponement of  purchases  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  Navy,  and,  in  fact,  relieves  the  esti- 
mates of  one  year  by  casting  the  burden  on  the 
votes  of  a  future  Session." 

It  was,  therefore,  ohvious  that  the  apparent 
economy  in  this  vote  in  those  years,  was 
only  a  postponement  of  the  unavoidable  in- 
crease.    The  report  did    not  state   that 
there  was  any  waste  in  this  department; 
and  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
did  not  find  on  looking  over  the  papers 
that  any  excess  existed  in  the  stores.  Then 
a  great  part  of  the  increased  expenditure 
was  caused  by  the  increased  facilities  af- 
forded to  commercial  transactions  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  by  our  steam  com- 
munications with  America,  the  East  Indies, 
and  yarious  other  places.  Taking  the  three 
heads  of  stores,  buildings,  and  the  packet 
service,  upon  them  alone   an  increase  of 
2,300,0002.  had  occurred  between  1835 
and    1848.     On  two   of   these   heads  he 
thought   a   considerable  reduction   might 
now  be  made.     He   believed    the    steam 
navy  had  now  reached  its  maximum;  and 
the  large  buildings  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose had  now  abo  attained  a  point  where 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
expenditure  upon  them.     The  Admiralty 
was  not  unmindful  of  its  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, and  a  reduction  of  638,000^  upon 
the  two  heads  of  stores  and  buildings  alone 
would  be  made  this  year.     He  thought  he 
had  now  answered  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
objections  to  a  considerable  extent;  so  far 
as  regarded  the  Navy.   He  would  now  turn 
to   the  Army,  and   he  thought   that   by 
urging  a  larger  reduction   in  the  Army 
than  they  (the  Government)  found  it  in 
their  power  to  make,  due  justice  could  not 
^«  done  to   that  branch  of  the  service. 
^  31  considering  this  question,  justice  was 
'^mrely  done  to  the  British  Army.     There 
^^as  no  army  on  the  face  of  the  globe  from 
^^hich  such  hard  service  was  demanded  in 
^  ime  of  peace.     With  the  exception  of  the 
^  ervice  of  a  portion  of  the  French  army  in 
llgeria,  and  of  the  Russian  army  in  one 
r  two  possessions,  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
inental  Powers  remained  always  in  time 
f  peace  in  the  countries  to  which  they  re- 


spectively belonged.  With  British  troops 
the  case  was  reversed.  They  were  exposed 
alternately  to  the  frosts  of  Canada,  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
burning  plains  of  the  East :  year  after 
year  they  passed  from  one  extreme  of 
climate  to  the  other,  and  did  their  duty 
in  all.  He  thought  it  would  be  cnidl 
to  make  the  service  of  such  men  harder 
than  at  present.  The  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  1845, 
was,  that  with  the  amount  of  force  here- 
tofore maintained,  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  the  necessary  relief.  The  period 
of  service  of  the  soldier  was  then  stated — 
and  he  did  not  think  anybody  would  deem 
it  too  favourable  an  allowance — to  be  ten 
years  abroad,  ^ve  at  home,  or  fifteen  in  In- 
dia. It  was  impossible  to  give  ^ye  years^t 
home,  with  the  number  of  maintained  men 
in  1 835.  The  average  period  for  the  British 
soldier  to  be  at  home  between  the  years 
1834  and  1838,  was,  instead  of  five  years, 
four  years  and  a  month,  and  from  1838  to 
1842,  four  years  and  ten  months.  It  was 
then  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
Army,  in  order  to  give  a  due  relief  to 
the  British  soldier,  so  that  he  might 
recruit  himself  after  the  hardships  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  in  our  colo- 
nial or  Indian  service.  The  increase 
of  men  had  enabled  the  military  authori- 
ties to  give  the  due  amount  of  home  ser- 
vice, and,  with  the  present  number,  rather 
more.  At  present,  eleven  regiments  were 
at  home,  who  had  been  more  than  five  years 
here;  and  only  one  regiment  in  the  colonies 
had  been  out  there  beyond  the  ten  years, 
and  that  only  a  few  months.  With  regard 
to  India,  though  the  period  of  service  waa 
nominally  fifteen  years,  yet  in  former  years 
it  had  often  extended  to  eighteen,  nine- 
teen, twenty,  and  upwards;  and  in  one  in* 
stance  it  even  reached  twenty-five  years. 
In  consequence  of  recent  arrangements 
there  were  now  only  four  regiments  in  In- 
dia that  had  been  there  more  than  ten 
years.  This  desirable  object  had  been 
therefore  accomplished;  but  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  press  more  severely 
upon  the  British  soldier,  it  would  before 
long  be  discovered  that  such  a  system  waa 
anything  rather  than  conducive  to  econo- 
my. It  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  reductions  in  the  Army 
as,  without  infringing  the  rotation  of  the 
soldier's  service,  would  be  consistent  with 
what  he  considered  it  the  paramount  duty  of 
a  Government  to  do,  namely,  not  to  maintain 
a  larger  establishment  than  in  their  con* 
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believed  that  the  interests  of 
required.     The  Hon.  Member, 
to  tlie  events  of  last  jear,  Imd 
ed  tke  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
Hint r J  as  beiog  attached  to  the 
he  constitution.     The  sfiecta- 
^a  country  exhibited  during  tlje 
J^idd  form  one  of  the  proudeat 
^hh  history;  but  it  was  appa- 
"^^missions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
Rt  there  was  a  risk  of  the 
nple  of  the  Continent  spread- 
It  ry;  and,  nndor  thecircnm- 
bis  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
lelief  that  no  greater  armed 
ttained  than  was  absolutely 
Ithongh    the    hon.    Member 
^t  evening  m  a  tone  of  com* 
bration»   the  language    em« 
I  Livorpool  Financial  Asso- 
lussing  the  same  question, 
f  temperate.     In  one  of  their 
;  one  of  the  tracts  issued  by 
it  was    stated    that    the 
jned  solely  for  the  purpose 
'ounger  sons  of  the   aris- 
he  woudered  when    that 
oken   in  upon  these  gen- 
ool.      Within  the  last  ten 
mm  out  received   applica* 
;ion  from  Liverpool  for  ad- 
Troops  were    sent  and 
3   outsldrts  of  the    town; 
came  for  more»  and  ako 
Dn  of  tho  Habeas  Corpus 
e  juat,  or  indeed  honest,  in 
ing  benefited  so  much  hy 
p»  in  time  of  need,  and 
ly  called  for  more — was 
the  first  and  turn  round 
e  use  of  un  army  was  to 
For  the  younger  sons  of 
Fhe  manufaoturiug  and 
^s  of  tho  country  were 
iip   together ;     and   he 
jhe  Exeheqner)  thought 
pense     should    not    be 
•ed  protection  to  life  as 
ty   and   capital    of    all 
lemen    connected   with 
interests  must  remem- 
^^  be  the  first  to  suffer 
^^^^ tumult  and  plunder; 
iw-^r^  Jiulation»   too»   would 
'^  1^^     to  suffer   from  the 
^  s»   and    the    genera! 
bv  riotous  and  rebel- 
lie  working  man  hai) 
Loifest  interest  in  the 
cient  military  force, 


which  protected  him  from  circumstances 
that  would  throw  him  out  of  employment^ 
and  all  those  other  evils  attendant  upon 
such  a  state  of  things  as  in  the  course  of 
last  year  the  existing  military  force  so  es- 
sentially tended  to  prevent*  The  next  source 
of  expenditure  was  that  for  the  Ordnance 
department  ;  and  he  believed  tt  was 
moat  necessary  to  maintain  in  full  vigour 
that  branch  of  their  miOtary  establish- 
ments. It  was  the  most  expensive  to  raise, 
and  took  the  longest  time  to  fonn.  In  this 
branch  ibey  proposed  no  reduction  of  men. 
If  the  lion,  (jentieman  would  only  refer  to 
recent  events  in  India,  he  would  perceive, 
what  was  a  strange  circumstance  with  re- 
gard to  a  nation  so  far  advanced  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  as  weU  as  of  civilisation  as 
they  were,  that  they  seldom  went  into  action 
in  India  without  being  overmatched  by 
their  opponents  in  artillery.  The  principal 
increase  of  expenditure  in  this  department 
had  been  not  merely  in  the  tncreaso  of  the 
force,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
those  changes  of  armament,  both  in  guns 
of  larger  calibre  and  Bmall  arms,  which  the 
improvements  of  recent  date  have  intro- 
duced. He  did  not  wish  to  deUin  the 
House  on  this  matter,  but  would  simply 
refer  to  those  matters  which  would,  of 
course,  be  brought  before  tho  House  by  his 
hon.  Friends  the  Secretary  at  War  and 
tho  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  when  they 
hrought  forward  their  respective  estimates. 
In  the  construction  of  caunon  and  small 
arms,  great  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
it  would,  he  conceived,  be  a  great  act  of 
cruelty  on  their  part  if  they  were  to  send 
their  troops  into  action  anywhere  without 
putting  into  their  hands  the  best  weapons 
that  modern  science  could  atlord.  It  hap- 
pened, that  during  the  Chinese  war.  a 
small  portion  of  their  troops,  armed  with 
flint  muskets,  were  surrounded  by  three  or 
four  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  but  when  they 
attempted  to  fire  on  them,  their  musketa 
would  not  go  off.  They  defended  them- 
selves with  great  bravery  for  some  time, 
until,  fortunately,  a  body  of  marines, 
armed  with  percussion  muskets,  came  up  to 
their  assistance.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence was,  that  tho  Chinese  were  dis- 
persed by  the  arrival  of  those  who  had 
muskets  that  would  go  off.  The  great 
increase  of  expense  in  the  Ordnance  de- 
partment had  been  incurred  for  the  purpose 
of  making  that  change;  hut  when  the 
change  was  completely  made,  they  would 
then  he  able  to  make  a  reduction.  This 
had  been  to   a  greM  extent  aceompliBlied 
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already,  and  he  believed  in  the  Ordnance 
Estimates  there  would  hereafter  be  found 
a  great  reduction  as  to  stores.     In  conse- 
quence of  a  prevalent  feeling  in  the  country 
some  time  ago  as  to  the  defences  of  this 
country  not  being  sufficiently  strong,  many 
persons  even  of  those  who  now  advocated 
great  reductions  were  affected  by  the  feel- 
ing which  then  existed;  and  although  he 
never  had  participated  in  the  extraordinary 
alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  he  thought,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  would  have  neg- 
lected   their    duty  if  they   did  not   take 
adequate    measures    to   afford    necessary 
protection   to  their  naval  establishments. 
There  was  also  another  matter  which  had 
led  to  an  increase  of  expenditure.     It  was 
a  great   object  in   that   House  to    raise 
the  moral  condition  of  the  British  soldier. 
For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  him  with  better   accommodation   in 
barracks,    and   that  a  separation   of  the 
married  ^m  the  «nmarried  men  should 
take  place.     Those  objects  could  not  be 
attained  without  additional  expense;   and 
if  they  were    to    have  men   of  a  better 
description,  it  was  only  just  and  right  that 
proper  accommodation  should  be  provided, 
and  that  the  soldier  should  be  raised  in  his 
own  estimation,  by  being  placed  in  a  higher 
position   than  he  had  hitherto  occupied. 
That,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
an  increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  public.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had  al- 
luded very  shortly  to  an  increase  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates.     He  (the  Chan- 
>cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should  not  detain 
the  House  with  too  many  figures  on  this 
point;  but  he  might  observe,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  miscellaneous  estimates  had 
almost   altogether  taken   place   in   items 
which  had  been  pressed  on  the  Crovemment 
by  the  House  of  Commons.      Additional 
charges  were  thus  put  upon  the  general 
expenditure,    and   the    Government   were 
called  upon  to  undertake  duties  that  hither- 
to had  been  locally  performed.     In  this 
manner    new   charges    to    an    enormous 
amount  were  put  on  the  miscellaneous  es- 
^/mates.    It  would  be  found  that,  since  the 
^^^ar  1835,  there  had  been  new  charges — 
^^^rfeotly   new   charges — put  upon  those 
^^^iscellaneous   estimates  to  the  extent  of 
^  -^O.OOW.  a  year.     By  the  increase  and 
_  ^*ansfer  from  other  sources  there  had  been 
1   increase  of  nearly   1,000,000^.      He 
»und  that  on  four  heads  alone — by  the 
•ansfer    of  the    county    rates,    the   ex- 
ense  of  prosecutions  and  the  maintenance 
r  convicts,   the   increase   for  education. 


and  the  increased  expenditure  for  print- 
ing— there  had  been  an  increased  expense 
of  nearly  700,000?.  He  had  now  gone 
through  the  principal  causes  of  increase  in 
the  expenditure,  and  trusted  that  he  had 
shown  good  grounds  for  what  had  been 
done;  and  those  same  grounds  afforded  a 
conclusive  argument  against  so  sweeping  a 
reduction  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
as  much  in  favour  of  every  practical  econo- 
my as  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  oould  be; 
and  no  person  could  feel  more  interested 
in  a  reduction  of  expense  than  the  person 
who  was  to  provide  the  means  for  paying 
the  money.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
were  to  give  that  protection  to  life  and 
property,  and  to  trade  and  commerce,  which 
he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  their  industrial  resources, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reduce  their  military  and  naval 
expenses  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
would  endeavour  to  show  that  they  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  all  practical  eco- 
nomy where  (keeping  those  objects  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  mind)  they  could  effect 
it.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  he  very 
much  concurred  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  they  were  in  a  very  different  position 
this  year  from  that  which  they  occupied 
this  time  last  year,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  the  votes  for  the 
year.  Be  it  remembered  that  although  it 
was  true^  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  then  broken  out,  there  was  a  state  of 
feeling  pervading  Europe,  and  existing  in 
France,  which  might  be  expected  to  break 
out,  and  which  actually  did  break  out  into 
revolution,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Continent.  No  man  could  say  at  the  time 
what  the  effect  might  be  of  the  efferves- 
cence that  prevailed.  No  man  could  foresee 
what  might  happen  from  one  month  to 
another.  Therefore  they  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  reducing,  last  year,  the 
amount  of  their  Army  or  Navy.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment accordingly  said  he  was  not  prepared 
to  reduce  any  men  in  the  course  of  last 
year  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
maintain,  and  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  thought 
was  fully  Justified  by  the  occurrences  that 
subsequently  took  place.  They  were  now, 
however,  in  a  very  different  situation.  He 
thought  it  was  evident  enough  that,  oa 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  those  parties 
who  had  been  the  most  anxious  for  the  move- 
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(Ot  Been  so  niuch  reason  to  con- 
lemselves  on  the  results.     He 
t  there,  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
oltitiooarj  mavemeiit  had  heen 
jg  game.  In  France^  there  was  a 
►sition  dtsplajed  throughout  the 
i  that  feeiiiig^  had  been  shown 
sition   for  the  reduction  both 
y^y  and  nairj  to  a  very  large 
^    helieved     that    the    cour-se 
is  noUe  Friend  (Lord  Fal- 
materially  assisted  the  pre- 
face :   passions   had  cooled 
ho  til   sides   had  seen  what 
to   engage   in    unnecessary 
warsi  all  parties  in  France 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
sf  the  country  were  quite  dif- 
lose  of  last  year;  and  he  bo- 
as no  chance  of  this  country 
in  hostilities.    If  the  Govern- 
link  so,  they  would  not  he  j us- 
ing the  reductions  which  they 
^vi^tto  the  House.     The  few  in- 
js  country,  to  whom   the 
alluded,  had  found  how 
was  to  excite  the  popula- 
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lOpie  were  pretty  well  em- 
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is  ted  when  the  people  were 
^ss.    That  was  always  the 
only  natural  that  it  should 
be  workmen  were  not  only 
r  of  causing  disturbances, 
cement  from  want  or  dis- 
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more  formidable  head.  The  recurrence^ 
however,  of  such  events  was  not  possible, 
unless  there  was  a  stimulus  given  by  agita- 
tion. It  was  not  likely  that  there  would  be 
a  repetition  of  such  acts  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
peasantry:  and  the  House  had  wisely,  as 
he  thought,  given  powers  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  would  enable  them  to  put  down 
those  who  were  hkcly  to  promote  agitation, 
The  Government  had  felt  it  to  he  in  their 
power  to  propose  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  Army.  The  state  of  aflairs  in  India 
had  caused  an  application  to  he  made  by 
the  East  India  t'ompany  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  assistance,  which  had  been  met 
by  sending  to  India  three  regiments  from 
this  country.  Those  regiments  were  taken 
otf  the  British  establishment;  so  t!iat  out 
of  the  number  from  which  it  was  proposed 
by  reduction  the  country  should  be  re- 
lieved, amounting  to  10,000  men#  the  ac- 
tual reduction  of  numbers  would  be  7,000. 
The  Army  last  year,  exclusive  of  the 
troops  in  India,  amounted  to  113»000 
men ;  this  year  there  was  to  be  a  re- 
duction to  103,000  —  rather  more  than 
in  1845,  rather  less  than  it  was  raised 
to  in  1846.  In  1845  it  was  100,000, 
and  108,000  m  1846,  Last  year  thej 
had  eftected  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  estimates  without  any  reduction  of 
force,  lie  wished  to  state  to  the  Uouse 
what  the  amount  of  the  reduction  was 
which  they  were  able  to  accomplish  last 
year  without  any  reduction  of  force;  as 
also  the  reduotiou  which  was  made  in  the 
estimates  before  the  House,  and  which 
they  had  been  able  to  effect  partly  by  the 
reduction  of  force,  and  partly  by  the  re- 
duction of  expenditure.  In  various  items 
to  which  he  then  need  not  more  particu- 
larly refer,  the  reduction  ctfected  last  year 
in  those  estimi^tes,  amounted  to  828,500L 
And  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  tliia 
year,  as  compared,  not  with  the  original 
estimates  of  last  year,  but  the  reduced  es- 
timates voted  at  the  end  of  the  Sessioiii 
amounted,  on  the  Navy,  to  730,8501. ; 
on  the  Army,  to  378, 624^;  and  on  the 
Ordnance,  to  337, 873 L,  making  altogether 
a  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military  ex- 
penditure in  this  3'ear  of  1,447,653^  He 
did  not  anticipate  any  gre^it  reduction  in 
the  miscellaneous  eatimatea,  because  th^ 
convict  expenditure  was  increasing  and  had 
increased  so  largely  ;  but  the  reduction 
made  last  year,  and  that  in  the  estimates 
now  on  the  table,  anmunted  together  to 
less  a  Bum  than  2,275,853/.  Ho  hoped 
the  House  would  take  this  as  a  proof  tbut 
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the  GoTernment  were  not  insensible  to  the 
eall  made  upon  them  for  reduction^  It 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  details 
of  other  items  upon  whieh  they  had  effected, 
and  were  still  attempting  to  effect,  a  con-' 
siderable  reduction  of  expenditure,  though 
inconsiderable,  no  doubt,  as  compared  with 
those  larger  items  of  expenditure  to  which 
he  had  referred.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  charges  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  that  was  a  subject 
of  which  the  Government  had  not  been  un- 
mindful. Neither  with  a  desire  to  secure 
patronage  to  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  nor  to  any  other  per- 
son, did  they  wish  to  keep  up  offices  that 
were  unnecessary.  They  had  put  down 
last  year  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  Ex- 
chequer-bills and  the  Paymaster  of  Civil 
Services,  and  had  consolidated  them  with 
the  office  of  Paymaster  General,  by  which  a 
saving  had  been  effected  in  salaries  alone 
of  16,0002.  They  had  consolidated  the 
office  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  with  the  Ex- 
cise, by  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
no  inconsiderable  responsibility;  but  he  re- 
lied upon  the  energy  of  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  consolidated  Board — a  gentle- 
man known  to  the  Houae,  Mr.  John  Wood, 
a  most  active  and  a  useful  public  servant. 
They  had  thus  effected  a  reduction  of  sar 
laries  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  de- 
partment to  the  extent  of  14,0002.,  with 
the  prospect  of  ultimately  reducing  the 
charge  for  the  collection  and  management 
of  those  branches  of  the  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  80,0002.  or  90,0002.  more.  They 
had  appointed  Commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  collection  of  the  Customs.  He 
did  not  expect  that  any  very  large  reduc- 
tions could  be  made  in  that  department, 
because  in  effecting  reductions  they  must 
take  care  not  to  withdraw  accommodation 
from  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  country 
in  the  discharge  of  their  goods  and  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  From  the  first 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  draft  of 
which  he  had  seen  to-day,  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  reductions  were  already  pro- 
posed to  the  extent  of  50,0002.  When  the 
lion.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  extrava- 
gant manner  in  which  the  revenues  of  this 
country,  and  especially  of  the  Customs  re- 
venue, were  collected,  he  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. In  England,  the  charge  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Customs  was  under  6  per  cent; 
hut  in  France,  where  they  had  the  system  of 
one  director  general,  as  was  advocated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  behind  him,  and  a  mode 
of  keeping  accounts  which,  it  was  said, 
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necessarily  enforced  the  utmost  economy^ 
the  charge  for  collecting  the  Customs  was 
between  12  and  13  per  cent,  just  twice 
as  much  as  in  England.  And  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country  that  had  the  enjoyment  of  more 
democratic  institutions,  and  very  nearly 
universal  suffrage— he  referred  to  Belgium 
-^the  expense  of  collecting  the  Customs 
revenue  was  no  less  than  43  per  cent.. 
He  could  quote  items  of  revenue  that  were 
collected  in  this  country  at  3  per  cent,  but 
then  the  Post  Office  revenue  was  collected 
at  an  expense  of  58  per  cent.  It  was  not 
fair,  however,  to ,  take  any  one  item  of 
that  description.  They  should  take  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  country,  including 
the  Post  Office  at  58  per  cent,  and  they 
would  find  that  the  charge  of  collection  on 
the  whole  revenue  was  under  7  per  cent. 
In  France,  it  was  11^.  There  might  be 
merits  in  more  democratic  institutions 
than  they  possessed  in  this  country,  and 
in  universal  suffrage;  but  with  respect 
to  the  charge  for  collecting  the  revenue, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  advantage 
was  possessed  by  this  country.  With  re* 
spect  to  what  had  been  said  in  re« 
ference  to  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon 
this  country,  he  would  remark,  that  it  was 
one  of  those  assertions  which  it  was  Yery 
difficult  to  meet.  His  hon.  Friend  would 
find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  assertion;  and 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
might  find  it  as  difficult  to  refute  it.  If 
they  were  to  take  the  incomes  of  indivii 
duals  in  this  country,  and  the  incomes  of  in<«> 
dividuals  in  France,  he  believed  the  taxation 
would  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  income 
in  this  country  than  in  France.  He  had  a 
long  statement  to  which  he  could  refer  in 
support  of  this  assertion;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  one  of  those  documents  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  question 
could  not  he  considered  as  conclusive.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  point  to  take  a  state* 
ment  of  that  kind;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  proper* 
tion  of  the  taxation  in  France  to  the  in« 
come  of  the  individuals  in  that  country  was 
infinitely  heavier  than  it  was  in  this  coun«- 
try.  But  when  they  fbund  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  relieved  ftom  tax- 
ation to  an  enormous  extent,  and  when 
it  was  recollected  that  the  taxation  from 
which  they  had  been  relieved  was  pnnci-  * 
pally  that  which  pressed  upon  consumption 
and  upon  the  materials  for  their  manufac- 
tures, ho  did  not  see  on  what  ground  it 
was  asserted  now,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
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'  to  which  very  possibly  Ite  would  not  have 
alluded,  were  it  not  for  the  notice  whieb 
.  had  been  given  by  the  hon,  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montroae.  He  did  not  agree 
in  opinion  with  bis  bon.  Friend  as  to  the 
course  which  be  thought  it  right  should 
be  taken  in  postponing  the  supply  till 
after  the  statement  of  ways  and  means. 
But  after  what  he  ha<l  stated  last  year,  the 
House  might  reasonably  expect  from  bim 
(the  Chaneellor  of  tlie  Exchequer)  at  an 
early  day  to  inform  tbe  House  bow  far  the 
expeciationa  be  had  held  out  last  year  bad 
been  w*arranted  by  tbe  course  of  events. 
When  he  asked  the  House  to  renew  tbe  in- 
come tax  for  three  years,  be  expressed  bis 
hope  ami  expectation  that  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  the  income  tax  being  renewed » 
and  the  other  taxes  mainta,ined,  the  income 
of  tbe  country  would  more  than  equal  tbe 
expenditure.  He  said  so  witb  some  reaerve 
in  the  early  part  of  tbe  Session,  because^^ 
things  were  tbeii  in  m  uneertaiti  a  state 
that  no  man  could  answer  for  the  stability 
of  events  from  one  moment  to  anfitber. 
At  the  close  of  tbe  Session,  however,  ha 
had  renewed  that  assertion  with  greater 
confidence.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  experience  of  tbe  period  which  had 
since  elapsed  had  fully  borne  out  hk  anti- 
cipation. The  balance-sheet  of  tbe  5th 
of  January  last  was  the  last  authentic 
document  of  tbe  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  tbe  year.  Tbe  period  to  which  his  an- 
ticipations extended  was  the  5th  of  April 
next,  while  the  balance-sheet  only  went  to 
the  5th  of  January.  It  was  not,  liowever, 
on  unreaeonable  Bupposition  to  assume 
that  tbe  income  of  the  current  quarter  would 
not  fall  materially  below  that  of  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  last  year.  The  in- 
come for  the  jear  ending  tbe  5th  of  April, 
1849f  aa  edtimated  by  him  in  August  laat, 
waa — 

£. 
Ordinary  and  miscellaneous  receipts... 51, WO, QOO 

Old  storoi.  Ac. 500,000  j 

Cbmanioney BQ,m(k  ^ 


I 


Total  estimjLted  income 


£53,130.0001 


The  actual  income  up  to  tbe  5th  of 
January*  as  shown  by  tbe  balanee-flbeet, 
W  as- 
Ordinary  receipts  ...  £52A22^S$ 
MlwwIlAUeouB...     ...  118,050 


t 


Old  atorei  (thrije  quarteri  of  a  year).,.      308,415 
Cliiiiti  moDcy     ...         ., .,        84,284^ 

Total  actual  ineoiae     ... 
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instead  of  52,130,0002.  The  sum  at 
which  he  had  estimated  the  China  money 
was  80,0002. ,  and  the  sum  actually  re> 
ceived  was  84,2842.  The  sum  appearing 
in  the  balance- sheet  was  539,3052.,  hut 
this  was  mainly  received  before  April  5, 
1848,  and  ought  not  to  be  included  in  this 
year.  The  sum  actually  received  for  China 
money  since  April,  was  84,2842.  Thus 
the  income  of  the  year  (without  including 
any  more  than  the  China  money  actually 
received  within  the  period),  which  he  had 
estimated  as  likely  to  be  52,130,0002.  on 
the  5th  of  April  next,  had  really  amounted 
on  the  5th  of  January,  to  52,933,6932., 
being  800,0002.  more  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated. The  estimated  expenditure,  as 
stated  and  voted  in  August,  amounted  to 
52,422,3352.  The  actual  expenditure  shown 
by  the  balance-sheet  was  54, 185, 1362.;  but, 
deducting  from  this  the  following  items — 
for  the  Caffre  war,  1,100,0002.;  for  naval 
excess,  1846-1847,  245,4112.;  Irish  dis- 
tress,  276,3772.,  which  he  had  never 
reckoned  in  the  current  expenditure  of  the 
year,  and  which  three  items  made  a  total 
of  1,621,7882.,  the  actual  ordinary  expendi- 
ture to  the  5th  of  January  had  been 
52,563,3482.  Thus  the  actual  income,  up  to 
the  5th  of  January,  was  52,933,6932.,  and 
the  actual  expenditure,  after  the  de- 
ductions which  he  had  enumerated,  was 
52.563,3482.,leavinga8urplu8of370,3452., 
which  more  than  covered  the  deficiency 
which  he  had  stated  in  August  as  probable, 
namely,  290,0002.  [An  Hon.  Mekber  : 
How  much  from  corn  ?  ]  The  receipts 
from  corn  had  been  780,0002.  He  doubt- 
ed not  that  it  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  House  to  know  that  the  revenue  up 
to  January  had  exceeded  what  he  had  cal- 
culated on  for  the  present  year  up  to  April 
next,  and  that  excluding  the  duties  on 
corn  the  total  income  of  the  Customs  up 
to  January  had  exceeded  what  he  had  cal- 
culated upon  receiving  from  the  same 
source  up  to  April.  He  disagreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  in  thinking  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  a  full  financial 
statement  at  the  present  period;  yet  he 
would  state,  that  although  he  should  lose 
some  income  during  the  ensuing  year  from 
the  cessation  of  com  duties,  and  although 
the  extra  amount  of  appropriations  in 
aid,  which  had  been  available  this  year, 
and  also  the  receipts  from  China  money 
had  come  to  a  close,  yet,  making  full 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  income  for  the 
year  1849-1850  on  these  three  items, 
namely — 


Com    

Credits  in  aid ... 
China  money  ... 


£780,000 

500,000 

80,000 


Total  losg  of  iooome...  £1,360,000 ; 

still  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  1849* 
1850,  as  compared  with  the  past  year, 
amounted  to  1,447,3532.,  which  was  more 
than  the  anticipated  loss  of  income  from 
those  sources.  He  would  add,  that  al- 
though he  gave  up  the  item  of  corn  altoge- 
ther from  his  estimate,  there  would  probably 
be  some  receipt  from  com,  even  at  Is,  per 
quarter.  He  thought  that  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  country  of  this  year  would  be  better 
than  that  of  last  year;  and  though  he  could 
not  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  the  amount,  yet  he  felt  confident  that, 
with  the  reductions  now  proposed,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  would  be  clearly 
within  the  income  on  which  he  had  a  fair 
right  to  rely.  He  hoped  he  had  convinced 
the  House  that  it  would  not  be  safe  or  wise 
to  reduce  their  expenditure  at  once  or  im- 
mediately to  the  extent  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  proposed.  He  trusted  that  he 
had  also  shown  that  the  Government  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  due  economy  in 
making  all  such  reductions  as  they  could 
make,  looking  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  development  of  its  indus- 
trial resources.  He  would  again  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  fair  manner  in  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  brought  the  question 
forward.  He  had  endeavoured  to  meet  it 
as  fairly ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
pronounce  a  clear  and  decided  opinion 
upon  the  point,  and  declare  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  real  interests  of 
the  country  to  make  the  reductions  to  the 
extent,  in  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  re- 
commended by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  had  waited  some 
minutes  after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  sat  down,  in  order  that  those  hon. 
Members  who  took  a  more  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  question  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  House,  and  of 
adding  anything  they  could  to  the  very 
able,  lucid,  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  confessed  his 
surprise  that  no  direct  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  that  they  were  afraid 
of  the  subject,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
country  had  been  treated,  there  was  an 
undefined — not  such  perhaps  as  could  be 
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out— the  greater  part  of  that  eir]^T!aif3re 
would  he  saved.  Omitting  the  year  of 
what  waa  called  the  insurrection,  the 
average  military  expenditure  in  Ireland 
for  many  years  had  never  been  less  than 
1,100,000^.;  the  police  expenditure  had 
been  also  very  large,  while  if  the  people 
were  only  contented — if  tbey  were  treated 
like  the  people  of  Canada,  who  after  being 
deprivcHl  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 
were  driven  into  a  real  rebellion,  and  who 
finally  bad  every  concession  made  to  them, 
and  were  now  contented — ^if  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  only  treated  in  the  same 
way»  there  would  i>e  in  the  dingle  item  of 
military  expenditure  alone  a  caving  of 
700,000?.  or  SOO.OOOf,  per  annum;  and 
the  police  and  Government  prosecutions, 
which  must  amount  to  at  least  150|GO0i,j 
reduced  to  one-third.  With  regard  to 
revenue,  Ireland  was  capable  of  yieldiog  a 
much  larger  amount :  hltberto  it  bad  been 
comparatively  paltry— not  because  she  was 
exempted  frotn  particular  ta.tes^  because  the 
taxes  were  common  to  both  countries,  al- 
though the  disproportion  was  immense. 
There  was  a  sum  of  30,000.000^,  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  obtained  from  ta^es 
which  were  common  to  both.  In  England 
these  taxes  produced  27,000,0001.,  and  in 
Ireland  3,000,0^)/.  He  alluded  to  the  reve- 
nue from  the  Customs*  Stamps,  and  Post 
Office,  The  only  reason  for  that  dispro- 
portion that  could  be  assigned  waa»  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  «o  poor  that  they 
could  not  purchase  customable  articles  nor 
stamps*  Now  the  population  of  Ireland 
being  one-third  that  of  Engbind,  the 
amount  of  her  contribution  fihould  be 
9,000,000^,  instead  of  3,000,0001;  so 
here  w^as  a  direct  loss  of  6  ,OtH} ,  0<)0?,  ster- 
ling to  the  revenue  <jf  the  country.  The 
whole  revenue  of  Ireland  did  not  exceed 
3,0OO,0CK)?.,  whereae  if  her  resourcea  were 
propt^rlv  developed  she  would  pay  at  least 
12,000^000^  It  appeared  now  "that  the 
people  of  England  were  overburdened,  and 
Ireland  was  so  situated  tbat  she  could  not 
assist  them.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  bon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  to  these 
facts,  and  if  they  did  not  alter  their  policy, 
he  could  assure  them  tbat  instead  of  being 
any  assistance,  Ireland  would  continue  to 
be  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  England. 
Sift  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  that  the 
right  hou*  Bnronet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had,  in  his  opinion,  pointed  out 
moBt  clearly  the  discrepancy  which  existed 
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in  the  financial  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding.  He  had  shown 
it  was  not  10,000,000^.  but  6,000,00W. 
which  was  the  extra  expense  of  the  Armj 
and  Navy  since  1835.  That,  certainly, 
was  a  slight  error  in  the  new  budget  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding. 
He  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  principles 
of  financial  reform  advocated  bj  the  hon. 
Member  and  his  associates;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  wished  them  every  success  in 
obtaining  such  reducti<»8  as  were  practi- 
cable and  safe;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  they  had  done  their  cause  some 
harm  by  mixing  up  personalities  with  the 
subjects  which  they  were  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  putting  forth  to  the  world.  For 
his  part,  he  could  not  see  why  a  reduction 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  to  the  lowest  point 
might  not  be  advocated  throughout  the 
country  without  any  personal  expression 
towards  those  who  served  either  in  the 
Army  or  Navy.  If  the  newspapers  had 
rightly  reported  the  expressions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  if  he  had  read  those 
reports  aright,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
used  some  expressions  not  very  honourable 
to  gentlemen  connected  with  those  profes- 
sions. If  the  armaments  of  this  country 
had  been  excessive,  or  if  the  country  had 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  large  expen- 
diture occasioned  thereby,  it  was  not  the 
individual  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Ordnance  who  were  in  fault — it  was  the 
fault  of  that  House.  No  person  had  less 
influence  with  that  House^  in  inducing  it 
to  decide  that  question,  than  the  individual 
members  of  those  three  professions.  There 
never  was  an  Army  or  Navy  which  more 
obediently  resigned  themselves  to  the  civil 
power  than  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this 
country.  Various  expressions  had  also 
been  used  which  might  lead  the  people  to 
believe  that  the  military  and  naval  wars 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  conduct  of 
the  general  officers.  Such  was  not  the 
case;  the  general  officers  had  been  em- 
ployed merely  as  individuals,  acting  under 
the  civil  power;  and  as  a  body  he  believed 
that  they  had  done  their  duty  in  a  manner 
which  should  have  exempted  them  from 
imputations  of  that  nature.  The  hon. 
Member  had  also  alluded  to  the  clothing 
of  the  Army,  and  had  made  use  of  expres- 
sions which  were  intended  no  doubt  to  be 
offensive — he  had  called  them  "  a  set  of 
tailors.*'  Now,  he  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans) 
did  not  complain  of  that  on  the  part  of  the 
general  officers;  but  he  did  on  the  part  of 
the  tailors  themselves,  because  the  term 


was  used  evidently  with  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing one  of  ridicule  and  opprobrium.  He 
had  the  honour  of  representing  many  hun- 
dreds of  tailors^  some  of  whom  were  as 
good  patriots,  and  as  well  disposed  towards 
economy,  as  his  hon.  Friend  himsdf;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  very  unfmr  to  use  any 
term  whieh  might  be  considered  as  offen- 
sive or  opprobrious  to  so  respectable  a  body 
of  tradesmen.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
general  officers  that  they  had  been  made 
contractors.  For  his  own  part,  he  skoold 
like  to  see  the  practice  altered;  but  not 
having  the  power  of  making  the  alteration^ 
tbey  were  certainly  not  to  blame  fer  act* 
ing  upon  the  rule  as  they  found  it.  He 
thought  the  regulation  was  a  harsh  one  aa 
regarded  the  officers;  but  as  regarded 
economy,'  he  was  not  quite  sure  how  far  it 
would  be  promoted  by  a  change.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  himself,  and  upon  the  army  which 
served  under  him  in  Spain;  he  had  spoken 
of  that  army  as  mercenaries^  and  the  fleet 
which  acted  in  concert  with  it  he  had  de- 
scribed as  marauders.  For  his  own  part» 
he  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  had  always  treat- 
ed unfounded  assertions  upon  these  pomta 
with  the  contempt  which  they  deserved; 
and  he  had  treated  the  strictures-  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  with  contempt,  becamae  he 
conscientiously  believed  that  troops  serving 
by  the  desire  and  under  the  sanctiba  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Government,  and 
in  promotion  of  an  object  declared'  to  be 
interesting  to  England,  ought  to  bo  ex- 
empted from  such  opprobrious  remariUw 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  tfae 
troops  as  mercenaries.  They  had  certainl  j 
received  remuneration;  and  he  was  ^ad  to 
say  that  every  shilling  which  was  due  had* 
been  paid  up.  And  when  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  remuneration  for  services  ren^ 
dered,  he  could  not  help  eongratulaiing 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  upon  having 
received  a  very  handsome  remuneration. 
He  would  not  reproach  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man by  saying  that  he  had  entered  vpon 
his  course  of  public  service  with  any  mer- 
cenary views.  He  thought  that  any  suck 
reproach  from  the  one  side  would  be  aa 
contemptible  as-  from  the  other.  With  re- 
spect to  the  squadron,  it  was  employed 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances  aa 
the  army;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  ma- 
rauding squadron,,  was  only  to  mdidge  a 
malignant  and  unworthy  feeling. 

Mr.  HUME  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Westmmster  should  Uius  seek  to  infuse 
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for  the  purpose  of  translating  other  officers 
from  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  mce 
versd,  and  thereby  to  afford  opportunities 
for  promotion  to  the  friends  of  the  Govem- 
incnt.  Let  them  turn  to  the  coloniea.  Was 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  contemplate  those 
enormous  establishments  without  feeling  a 
conviction  that  they  were  kept  up  aolely 
for  tbe  purpose  of  patronage  ?  The  Liver- 
pool Financial  Refonn  Association  was  per- 
fectly right,  therefore;  and  although  the 
language  used  in  that  association's  papers 
was  strong,  let  those  who  quarrelled  with 
it  contradict  tbe  facts  and  figures  contain- 
ed iu  the  papers  published  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  never  mind  tlie  language.  He 
had  only  one  or  two  observations  to  make 
on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Geotlemaa 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  waa 
very  sorry  to  hear  from  that  Minister  that 
the  greatest  efforts  the  Government  was 
disposed  to  make  would  only  just  bring 
the  expenditure  within  the  income  of  the 
country.  The  papei-s  now  lu  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  showed  a  deficiency  in 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  800,000^.  on  the 
current  year,  the  doficieucy  last  year  being 
2.900,u60«,  The  House  was  now  told  that 
there  was  to  be  an  equalisation  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  the  expenditure;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  called  for  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  House  on  his  having  achieved 
so  much.  His  (Mr,  Hume's)  hon.  Friend, 
tbe  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  had  said 
very  truly  that  the  people  would  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  Chaiicellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  also  stated  that  great  reductions 
had  been  made  in  the  ta.\e8.  The  only 
observation  which  that  assertion  called  for 
waa  that,  although  taxes  might  be  altered 
in  their  amount,  they  still  bore  heavily  on 
the  labouring  classes,  and  always  had  a 
tendency  to  depress  consumption.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bod  asserted 
that  what  he  proposed  to  eiFect  in  respect 
to  reducing  the  establishments  ought  to 
satisfy  the  people,  and  further,  that  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done  since  1837  in  reducing  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  manufactures.  What  was  the 
state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  since  the  year  1837? 
In  that  vear  the  revenue  was  5O,6U0,tKM)^; 
1838,  51,300,000/.;  1839,  51,900,0002.; 
1840,  51,800,000^;  1841,  52,300,000?.; 
1842,51,200,000/.;  1843,  56,900.000/.; 
1844,  58,400,000/.;  1845,  57,600,000/.; 
and  in  1848,  58,000,000/.      W^as  this  the 
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way  in  which  the  people  were  to  be  satis- 
fied?   Every  year  the  revenue  drawn  from 
their  pockets  increasing,  and  their  burdens 
becoming  heavier,  and  yet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  told  them  that  night 
they   ought   to    be   satisfied.      He    (Mr. 
Hume)  would  tell  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer    that  the   country   would    not 
be  satisfied  ;  the  people  wanted  relief  from 
their  burdens,  and  the  mere  shifting   of 
taxation  Would  not  satisfy  them.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  asked  wherein  the  pressure 
was  so  heavy,  and  had  asserted  that  Bel- 
gium and  France  were  heaxily  taxed,  and 
that   the  people  of  England  were  better 
able  to  pay  their  taxes  than  those  nations 
were.    He  would  tell  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  reply,   that   hi»  assertion, 
even  if  true,  was  no  excuse  for  taking  one 
shilling  more  from  the  people  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  service  of  the  country — and 
there  was  much  more  levied  than  the  real 
wants  of  the  nation  required.      The  Com- 
mittee of  1848  had  pressed  that  necessity 
on  the  House  in  their  report,  but  with  very 
little   effect.      The  expenditure   had  still 
gone  on,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer now  told  the  country  that  they  were 
to  expect  little  relief.      All  he  could  pro- 
mise was,  that  no  new  debt  should  be  in- 
curred, but  there  was  no  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  or  the  taxation.     That  state- 
ment most  assuredly  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  nation.    There  would  be  meet- 
ings  held    throughout  the    country,   and 
sorely  would   they  regret  to  hear  such  a 
statement    from    the    Government.      He 
wanted    to  know  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  so  much  larger  an 
amount  of  expenditure  necessary  now  than 
was  required  in  1835.     The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  had  as- 
serted that  his  hon.  Friend  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  additional  expenditure 
for  the  establishments  of  the  country  was 
6.000,000/.,  and  not  10,000,000^.,  since 
the  year  1835.     But  if  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  looked  at  the  revenue  accounts, 
he  would  find  that  the  expenditure  of  1835 
^as  44,000,000^.,  whilst  that  of  last  year 
Xivas  nearly  54,000,000^.     So  that  there 
^^vas  no  mistake  in  his  hon.  Friend's  state- 
^^nent.     The  mistake  lay  the  other  way. 
^lis  hon.  Friend  called  for  reduction  of  the 
^establishments,   but  not  an  instantaneous 
-eduction.     He  only  called  on  the  Govem- 
nent  to  follow  the  precedents  that  already 
existed.     There   was    ample    excuse    for 
ivery  proposal  made  by  him.     In  the  year 
1821  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the 


House  which  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bankes*s  Committee,  and  at 
that  time  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army 
was  81,240,  whereas  now  it  was  113,000. 
What  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Bankes's 
resolution  ?  What  was  its  result  ?  The 
Motion  was  thus  worded : — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty,  to  aseure  His  Majesty  that  we  have  re- 
garded with  satisfaction  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  by  His  Majesty*s  commands  for  a  gene- 
ral revision  of  the  department  of  the  Customs 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  entreat  His  Majesty  to 
give  directions  that  a  similar  investigation  may 
be  extended  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  in  order  to  render  its  collection  more 
economical,  and  its  management  more  efficient ; 
that  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  further  relief 
to  the  country.  His  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
order  a  minute  ini^uiry  into  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Civil  Government,  as  well  with  a 
view  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  those  departments,  which  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  were  augmented  during  the 
late  war,  as  with  reference  to  the  increased 
salaries  granted  to  individual!  siaoe  the  year 
1797." 

Let  him  refer  for  one  moment  to  what  took 
place  in  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804. 
They  would  find  that  all  the  Government 
officers  received  an  increase  of  l^eir  sala- 
ries. Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Henry  Addington 
came  down  to  the  House  and  stated,  that 
since  the  year  1797  the  prices  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  had  risen  so  much  that 
the  House  must  consent  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries of  all  the  public  officers  of  Govern- 
ment. So  salaries  of  3002.  were  raised 
to  1 ,0001.,  because  food  had  risen  in  price, 
and  food  was  at  that  time  50  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  at  present.  The  reason 
why  Mr.  Bankes  moved  for  a  reduction  m 
the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  was,  that 
the  price  of  corn  had  fallen  in  1821-1822, 
and  it  was  then  much  what  it  now  was. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  House  should 
not  assent  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  having  agreed  to  a  resolution  of  a 
similar  natm-e  in  1821.  Mr.  Banker's  re- 
solution then  went  on  to  say-— 

"  Either  in  consideration  of  the  additional  la- 
bour thrown  upon  them  during  that  period,  or  of 
the  diminished  value  of  money.  And  further, 
that  His  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect that  every  possible  saving  which  can  be 
made,  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest, 
shall  be  effected  in  those  more  extended  establish- 
ments which  the  country  is  obliged  to  maintain 
for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  more  especially  in  the 
military  expenditure,,  by  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  Army,  and  by  a  constant  and  vigilant 
superintendence  over  that  and  all  the  other  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  application  of  the  ample 
supplies  granted  by  the  House.*'       « 
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the  Army  was  80,000  men  in  all,  and  the 
Ordinance  expenditure  for  pay  had  been 
raiHcd  from  151,000/.  to  400,000/.  The 
Committee  threatened  to  notice  the  sab- 
ject  during  the  next  Session.  Bat  what 
did  the  Govemmeat  do  ?  They  were  so 
much  alarmed  that  the  Committee  was  not 
Huffercd  to  meet  again,  and  consequently 
it  was  never  known  what  the  recommenda- 
tion would  have  -been  with  respeet  to  the 
Army  and  Ordnance  expenditure.  Neither 
of  those  ostahliHhmcnts  were  so  large  in 
J  82 1  or  1 828  as  they  now  were,  and  the 
House  therefore  had  as  much  cause  to  ad- 
drcHH  the  Crown  as  Mr.  Bankes  had;  and 
what  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Bankes'a  Mo^ 
tion  ?  Six  weeks  before  Parliament  met, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  3,000,000/.  in  the 
Army  expenditure,  and  a  further  redaction 
took  place  the  year  after.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  effect  these  reduc* 
tions;  and,  for  his  part,  he  saw  no  hope  of 
Hafety,  nor  any  means  of  relief,  to  the  peo- 
jde  but  in  this  manner.  For  all  these  rea- 
Hons  he  regrctteil  very  much  to  hear  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talk  of  con- 
gratulations,  for  there  would  be  no  re- 
sponse found  in  the  country  to  these  self- 
gratulations.  There  was  one  sulgect  more 
tlmt  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon. 
llishon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  pointed 
out  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  now  over 
thnt  of  1835.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
expenditure  of  50,0(H\(XKl/.,  28,000,000/. 
was  appropriateil  to  the  payment  of  the 
intornunable  funded  debt.  What  was  done 
with  the  n^maining  31.000.000/.  ?  It  was 
not  mon^ly  10.000.000/.  that  thev  had  to 
deal  with,  but  with  this  vast  sum,  and 
therein  eonsistod  the  elements  of  the  reduc- 
tion whioh  hi?  hen.  Friend  called  upon  the 
House  and  the  liovomment  comake.  The 
time  wa5  coming  when  thi*  must  be  done. 
The  public  wv^uld  oxjHVt  to  sec  sakriea 
whioh  had  Kvn  rai^^nl  because  com  had 
rise!i  fr\Mn  4:"^*.  to  100.*.  a  q«.^rter,  redoced 
Aj:ai;u  new  that  cvvu  had  fallen  to  -kv.  2«1 
the  Heuse  ouc-:  to  re\lu»>c  thorn  at  once, 
in  v^rxlor  to  iiuvt  the  i7v*w;ng  disooateni  of 
the  pcvnde.  Hi*  hea.  Frioad  de*orn?d  tlie 
croAtc?:  ore\Ut  for  hav-.r^j  absiAined  frwa 
u<-r:c  a-y  '.rr.sa:::*^:  ?opk*5  :a  ht*  speech. 
Ho  *Mr/Hu:r.c.  4j:Tv>ed  *::h  liso  Chawnrf- 
Vr  of  iho  K\oh^uor  ::i  sirirc  iha:  all  the 
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not  originate  with  the  Armj.  But  much 
of  it  did,  and  that  must  be  again  reduced. 
On  the  grounds  he  had  stated  he  should 
support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
All  that  he  asked  for  was  as  near  an  ap* 
proximation  to  the  expenditure  of  1835  as 
could  be  effected;  and  the  resolution,  which 
was  identical  with  that  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House  when  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bankes  in  1821,  ought  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  and  support  of  erery  Mem- 
her  of  that  House.  So  far  from  his  hon. 
Friend  having  a  weak  case,  he  had  made 
out  a  rety  strong  one,  and  he  had  placed 
his  Motion  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  that  on  which  the  Committees  of 
1821  and  1828  were  granted,  and  also 
his  arguments  were  the  arguments  used 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  speech  on  the  penca* 
nent  peace  establishment  of  the  year  1792. 
Mr.  merries  said,  that  the  real  ques* 
tion  before  the  House  was  this — whether, 
before  they  went  into  Committee  upon  the 
Estimates  presented  to  that  House  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  they  should  adopt 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expe« 
dient  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  by  ten  millions.  That  was,  prac- 
tically, the  question  before  them;  and  he 
said  this,  because  it  was  really  an  essential 
point  that  the  House  should  clearly  under- 
stand what  was  the  vote  they  were  called 
upon  to  give.  He  must  say  he  had  been 
surprised  at  the  little  interest  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  taken  in  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden)  by  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House  from 
which  it  proceeded.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  certainly  risen  at  last,  as  if 
in  despair;  and  even  he  had  not  added  any 
material  weight  of  argument,  nor  any 
energetic  assistance  to  &e  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding.  The 
real  question,  as  he  (Mr.  Herries)  had 
said,  was  whether  the  House  would  now, 
at  once,  vote  that  a  reduction  could  and 
fihould  be  made  in  the  national  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  ten  millions ;  for  he  con- 
sidered the  words  **  with  all  practicable 
speed,**  as  being  a  mere  qualification  as  te 
time  alone,  and  not  affecting  the  extent  or 
character  of  the  pledge  to  be  given.  If 
the  proposition  had  been,  that  they  should 
use  all  possible  diligence  in  endeavouring 
to  diminish  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
the  Motion  indeed  would  have  presented 
itself  under  a  very  different  aspect;  but 
the  present  Motion  was  a  demand  upon 
the  House  to  make  a  rash  and  impracti- 
cable engagement,  and  to  accuse  itself  of  a 


total  absence  of  any  previous  disposition  to 
diminish  the  national  expenditure.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  complimented  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  on  the  mo- 
deration and  forbearance  which  had  marked 
his  observations.  In  that  compliment  he 
(Mr.  Herries)  could  not  join;  for,  although 
the  tone  and  language  of  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man*s  speech  were  moderate,  and  suffi- 
ciently tempered  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of 
that  House,  he  (Mr.  Herries)  could  not 
forget  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
was,  after  all,  but  a  repetition  of  that 
which  had  been  ringing  in  the  public  ear 
for  the  last  six  months  from  Liverpool, 
from  Manchester,  and  every  other  scene 
of  agitation,  where  the  same  things  had 
been  said,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
terms.  There  had  been  no  diatribes 
against  the  aristocracy  that  night  — no 
insinuations  that  the  Army  was  kept  up 
as  a  provision  for  young  men  of  fashion — 
nothing  so  invidious  and  unjust  as  that 
had  been  uttered  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
was  violent  in  one  place,  and  decorous  in 
another;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  using  inflammatory 
and  irritating  language  in  one  place,  and 
sober  and  discreet  expression  in  another, 
he  (Mr.  Herries)  would  much  prefer  that 
he  should  give  way  to  his  violence  and  in- 
vective in  that  House,  and  reserve  his 
decorous  argumentation  for  those  places 
where  his  audiences  consisted  of  assembled 
multitudes  composed  of  more  inflammable 
materials.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
could  not  join  in  the  compliment  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  could  not  but 
think,  too,  that  the  course  pursued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  had  materially  assbted  in 
promoting  that  spirit  of  agitation  of  which 
this  Motion  was  the  result.  If  the  question 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  of  the 
policy  and  propriety  of  the  estimates,  had 
been  debated,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
last  Session ;  if  they  had  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  from 
their  cognisance,  and  submitted  to  a  Com- 
mittee— in  his  opinion  far  from  a  consti- 
tutional proceeding  —  there  would  have 
been,  no  doubt,  that  full  discussion  of 
these  estimates  which  would  have  pro- 
duced such  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  as  would  have 
rendered  ineffective  much  of  the  language 
which  they  had  heard  elsewhere.  He 
considered  that  they  had  not  been  treated 
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at  ftll  fairly  m  leganl  to  the  ostimateB 
last  yean  It  was  underBtood  in  the  Houpe 
that  the  estimates  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  uneooditionally;   yet  ooe  of  the 


House— he  could   not   hut   think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  very  important  Icssoa 
might  be  learnt  hy  looking  at  the  com- 
parative    financial    progress   of    the    two 
first  resohitions  that  Committee  came  to    neighbouring  countries.     If  they  reviewed 
waa<  that  they  would  not   enter  iuto  any    the  financial  progress  of  the  English  and 
consideration    of    the   policy  of   the   esti-    French  nations  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
mates,    But  that  vei^y  p<»licy  was  the  whole  \  years,  tliey  would  see  much  more  cause  for  " 
of  the  question  as  far  as  the  immediate    congratulation  than  for  blame,  or  regret,! 
duty  of  the  House   waa  concerned.     The  j  in   the  comparative  good  management  of  ' 
estimates   having,    however,    been    with- 1  our  own  Government,  under  the  sanction  of 


drawn  from  their  cognisance,  and  referred, 
as  it  was  supposed,  unconditionally  to  an- 
other  tribunal,  the  Secretaries  for  the  va- 


Parliaraent,  when  placed  in  contradistinc- 
tion with  that  of  France,  In  confirmatioa 
of  these  views,  he  would  show  to  the  HousOg 


rious  departments  came  down,  one   after    as  briefly  as  he  could,  the  comparative  pro- 
the  other,  and  very  quietly  took  votes  on    gress  of  expenditure   and  revenue  in  the 


account,  the  House  believing  that  such  a , 
step  was  only  taken  until  the  Committee 
reported.  The  House  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  I 
would  not  report  upon  that  subject;  there- 
fore he  charged  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with,  in 
some  measure,   bavinn^  created  the  a^jita- 


two  countries  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  would 
also  incidentally  show  the  comparative 
expense  of  democratic  and  monarchical 
institutions.  He  would  irst  take  the  { 
expenditure  of  France,  commencing  from 
the  year  1 820  —  a  year  in  which  the 
Government  of  that  country  might  be  said 
to  have  settled   down   to   a  normal   state» 


tion,  although  he  had  certainly  done  good  '  and  when»  the  army  of  occupation  having 
service  that  night  in  allaying  it,  He  could  j  been  withdrawn,  their  budget  might  be 
not  deny  that  he  had  listened  with  con- 1  considered  as  placed  upon  something  like 
siderable  satisfaction  to  the  speech  of  the  ,  a  permanent  footing.  The  cxpedenturc 
right  hnn.    Gentleman    the   Chancellor  of   of  France  in  the  year 

the  Exchequer  that  evening;  and  he  was  |      1S20  wjui J£3^,(}00;000 

glad   that   there  appeared  to  be  hopes   of        1S21  do. 85,280,000 

some  material  reductions  in  the  expendi-       *®*^^  ^^ *■■■     38,000,000 

ture  of  the  country,  and  that  in  future  From  this  period  until  the  year  1830,  it 
it  might  bo  expected  to  ajyproxiumte  more  |  would  appear  that  the  atfairs  of  France 
closely  than  it  had  lately  done  to  the  rcve-  '  were  administered,  generally,  with  much 
nue.  He  should  not  now  enter  into  any  i  regard  to  economy »  and,  consequently, 
detailed  discussion  of  our  financial  pros-  with  Uttle  variation  in  tho  yearly  expendi- 
pects,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ture^with  the  single  exception  of  the  year 
was  the  proper  authority  on  the  subject;  1823,  in  which  the  ill-advised  expedition 
but  he  had  no  dtmbt  that  when  they  came  into  Spain  was  undertaken.  That  mea- 
to  the  consideration  of  the  details,  every  sure  added  8,000,000^.  to  the  budget  of 
Member  of  the  Hou:je  would  lend  his  aid,  '  1823,  which  was,  however,  again  reduced 
in  a  true  constitutional  s|iirit,  to  effect  ,  in  the  following  year  to  about  38,000,000/. ; 
every  practicable  and  reasonable  reduction  which  continued  to  be  its  average  amount, 
of  the  expenditure.  But  the  hon.  Member  '  with  no  material  fluctuations,  until  the 
for  the  Weal  Riding  had  instituted  a  com-  year  1830.  In  that  year  a  great  change 
parison    between    the  expenditure  of  the    occurred — there  was  a  revolution.      Revo- 


Governments  of  England  and  France.  He 
(Mr.  Herries)  being  thus  provoked  to  fol- 
low the  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  contrast, 
was  compelled  to  declare  that  he  did 
not  think  be  (Mr.  Cobden)  bad  studied 
that  subject  quite  well  enough  to  warrant 
him  in  coming,  as  he  had  done,  to  a  con 
in 


lutiona  were  expensive  things  —  a  fact 
which  it  would  well  become  those  who 
were  disposed  to  promote  them  to  bear 
always  in  mind  ;  and,  above  aU,  to  incul- 
cate, if  they  would  deal  honestly  in  their 
agitations,  on  the  minds  of  the  multitudes 
whom   they  incited  to  plunge  into  them. 


elusion,  in  respect  to  the  financial  ad- 1  In  1830^ — the  happy  year  of  three  glorious 
ministration  of  the  two  nations,  unfavour-  days — an  enormous  increase  of  expendi- 
able  to  that  of  England.  Without  at  all  |  ture  was  incurred  for  the  revolution  itself, 
aflecting  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  whereby  the  amount  of  the  budget  of  1831 
other  countries^for  they  had  quite  enough  was  swelled  to  the  sum  of  60,000,000^  ; 
to  do  to  discuss  their  own  attairs  in  that '  and  though  a  part  of  that  excess  waa  re- 
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duced  in  the  year  following,  all  the  sub- 
sequent years  exhibited  a  greatly  advanced 
rate  of  expenditure,  which  never  fell  back 
into  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years. 
The  figures  were  as  follows  : — 
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In  1831    £60,000,000 

1832  ...  44,000,000 

1833  ...  44,800,000 
1834 ...  40,000,000 

1835  ...41,800,000 

1836  ...40,600,000 

1837  ...41,560,000 
1838 ...  42,500,000 


In  1839   £44,000,000 

1840  ...  46,800,000 

1841  ...54,000,000 
1842 ...  52,000,000 
1843  ...55,700,000 
1847  ...60,000,000 
1848 ...  72,000,000 


It  was  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
public  expenditure  in  France  seemed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progressive  infusion  of 
mure  popular  elements  into  her  govern- 
ment and  constitution  ;  and  this  remark- 
able circumstance  suggested  an  observa- 
tion on  a  doctrine  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  the  good  people  of  Manchester, 
by  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  the  minute  and 
progressive  subdivision  of  property  which 
prevailed  in  France,  under  the  laws  of 
that  country,  was  an  admirable  safeguard 
against  a  propensity  to  war,  by  its  ten- 
dency to  arrest  the  expenditure  by  which 
war  was  always  accompanied  ;  his  theory 
being,  that  inasmuch  as  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  persons  were  made  sensible  of 
the  burdens  of  that  expenditure  in  their 
own  persons,  as  proprietors,  the  resistance 
to  it  would  be  proportionably  increased, 
and  the  tendency  to  war  be  counteracted. 
He  (Mr.  Herries)  had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised by  the  maintenance  of  such  a  doc- 
trine in  the  face  of  history  and  experience. 
Why,  let  the  hon.  Member  but  look  at 
these  papers  to  which  he  had  just  been 
referring,  and  then  tell  him  what  he 
meant  by  stating  that  this  subdivision  of 
property  must  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
war,  because  it  prevented  expenditure. 
Did  he  not  know  ikut  this  very  subdivision 
of  property,  and  all  this  expanding  expen- 
diture, had  been  going  on  together  in 
France — and  that  a  great  part  of  that  ex- 
penditure was  for  the  Algerine  war — a  war 
which  had  been  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  pressure  from  without,  and 
carried  on  in  opposition  to  the  feelings 
as  well  of  the  Qovemment  as  of  the  mo- 
derate portion  of  the  French  people  ? 
Let  the  hon.  Member,  then,  whenever  he 
again  addressed  the  people  of  Manchester 
on  the  subject  of  agitating  for  a  reduction 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  compared 
democratic  with  monarchical  institutions —  i 


let  him,  if  he  chose  to  give  the  preference 
to  democracy,  tell  his  audiences  that  all 
history  taught,  that  if  they  must  needs 
have  republics  and  democracies  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  a  monarchy  as  that  under 
which  we  live,  they  must  be  well  prepared 
to  put  their  hands  deep  into  their  pockets 
to  pay  for  the  change.  [Mr.  Hume  : 
Look  at  America.]  He  would  willingly 
make  the  comparison  between  England  and 
America,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  tell 
him  what  the  expenses  of  America  were. 
But  without  knowing  the  separate  expen- 
diture of  each  member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, all  attempts  at  such  a  comparison 
would  be  idle.  But  he  would  now  proceed 
to  exhibit,  in  contrast  with  the  expenditure 
of  France  during  the  period  from  1820  to 
1848,  that  of  England  in  the  same  series 
of  years  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  would  show 
how  much  more  regular  and  economical 
our  public  expenditure  had  been.  He 
found  that  the  average  annual  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom,  in 
every  five  years  of  the  period,  had  been  as 
follows : — 

Income.  Expenditure. 
From  1820  to  1825  ...£56,472,000  ...£56,150,000 
1825  to  1830  ...  54,612,000  ...  55,636,000 
1830  to  1835  ...  47.233,000  ...  47,543,000 
1835  to  1840  ...  47,262,000  ...  47,024,000 
1840  to  1845  ...  49,840,000  ...  50,733,000 
1845  to  1848  ...    54,127,000  ...   55,596,000 

On  a  comparison,  then,  they  found  that, 
whilst  in  England  they  commenced  in 
1820  with  56,150,000^,  and  ended  in 
1848  with  55,596.000^.,  in  France  they 
commenced  in  1820  with  35,000,000]f. 
—and  ended  in  1848  with  72,000,000^. 
But  there  was  another  topic  which,  in 
reviewing  the  expenditure  of  this  period, 
was  worthy  of  consideration.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  touched  upon  it,  when 
he  told  them  how  much  taxation  had 
been  reduced  within  a  certain  period 
in  this  country ;  and  it  might  be  as  well 
further  to  remind  the  House  what  had  been 
the  changes  in  taxation  since  the  year 
1816.  There  had  been  a  reduction  of 
taxation  in  that  time,  the  annual  produce 
of  which  amounted  to  53,390,000^.,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  new  duties  imposed 
amounted  only  to  14,000,0002.  ;  the  dif- 
ference, being  39,000,0002.,  showed  the 
amount  of  annual  taxation  remitted  within 
the  thirty-two  years.  Notwithstanding 
this  vast  relief  from  taxation,  the  public 
income  stood  nearly  the  same  at  the  close 
of  the  period  as  at  the  commencement  of 
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it :  a  result,  of  which,  he  thought,  this 
country  had  great  reason  to  he  justly 
proud  ;  for  it  was  such  a  proof  of  increas- 
ing wealth,  and  strength,  and  prosperity, 
as  no  kingdom  in  the  world  had  ever  he- 
fore  heen  ahle  to  exhibit.  And  there  was 
another  lesson  to  he  derived  from  this 
great  remission  of  taxes  without  a  corres- 
ponding loss  of  rerenue.  There  were  many 
persons  out  of  doors  who  were  very  clam- 
orous for  the  substitution  of  direct  for 
indirect  taxation;  but  this  relief  would 
haye  been  impossible  if  they  had  derived 
their  whole  public  income  from  direct  tax- 
ation, instead  of  that  system  of  mixed, 
direct,  and  indirect  taxes  which  had  pre- 
vailed during  all  this  period.  This,  then, 
was  another  lesson  from  that  very  remark- 
able comparison  which  he  had  read  to  the 
House  as  to  the  progress  of  expenditure  in 
England  and  in  France.  And  now,  with 
reference  to  this  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  he  must  again  say 
that  it  had  been  singularly  ill-supported  that 
night.  They  had  heard  of  it  for  months 
past ;  and  how  had  the  battle  been  fought 
that  evening  ?  Why,  nobody  rose,  at  least 
for  some  time,  even  to  second  the  Motion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  certainly  manfully 
resisted  the  hon.  Gentleman.  After  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  rose;  but  he 
did  not  grapple  with  the  subject  with  his 
accustomed  vigour.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  did  not,  himself,  make 
a  good  fight  for  his  proposition.  He  told 
the  House  of  things  past  and  things  to 
come,  and  of  his  intense  desire  for  the 
reduction  of  our  expenditure.  In  that  he 
was  not  singular.  Why,  so  was  ho  (Mr. 
Herries)  also  for  reduction.  He  was 
ready  to  go  heartily  along  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  only  go  at  a  different  pace; 
if  the  hon.  Member  would  only  go  on 
step  by  step  ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  must 
confess  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  antici- 
pated any  success  for  his  proposal,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  imprudent  enough  even  to  desire  it. 
[Mr.  Cobden:  Wait.]  Why,  he  must  wait; 
but  he  must  own  that  what  he  had  heard 
that  night  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  no 
violent  changes  would  be  attempted,  much 
less  effected.  He  trusted  that  they  would 
all  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  estimates 
with  the  earnest  desire  to  effect  every  pos- 
sible reduction  that  could  be  made  ;  but 
that  there  would  not  bo  the  thought,  much 


less  the  wish,  to  take  a  single  step  which 
might  be  conducive  to  endanger  the  credit 
or  diminish  the  strength  of  the  country, 
or  lay  upon  the  military  servants  a  hearier 
burden  than  they  could  bear,  if  with  di- 
minished numbers  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  increased  duty.  He  trusted, 
then,  that  there  would  be  as  much  caution 
on  the  one  side,  as  economy  on  the  other. 
Theirs  would  be  the  earnest  desire  to 
effect  every  possible  reduction.  With  agi- 
tators he  was  not  content  to  go — with  an 
agitation  that  was  based  on  no  solid  foun- 
dation he  could  not  co-operate — an  agita- 
tion, too,  that  was  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility  and  hatred  against  particoUr 
classes,  upon  which  obloquy  and  aboae 
had  been  heaped  which  were  wholly  unjua- 
tifiable.  He  would  tell  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  that  they  had  no  right  to  impute 
to  him  or  his  friends  any  indisposition  to  re- 
trenchment and  economy.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  promote  both  to  the  utmost.  There 
had  been  much  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
on  subjects  which  he  did  not  know  why 
they  were  introduced,  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  explain  himself  fiillj 
with  regard  to  them.  For  instance,  as  to 
the  heavy  burden  of  local  taxation.  [Mr. 
Cobden:  The  money  expended  on  ratei 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  including  Ire- 
land, was  increased  from  5,000,000{.  to 
8,300,000^J  That  is,  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  instituted  a  comparison  between 
5,000,000;.  at  one  period,  and  8,000,0002. 
at  another ;  but  at  the  former  period  the 
hon.  Gentleman  forgot  that  there  were  no 
poor-rates  in  Ireland — that  there  were  no 
poor-rates  in  Ireland  in  1 835.  Altogether^ 
there  was  some  obscurity,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  in  that  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech,  and  he  should  not  therefore 
further  refer  to  it.  They  were  told  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  that  this  year  a  con- 
siderable reduction  might  be  effected — that 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs  would  enable 
them  to  make  that  reduction.  Now  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  at  the  present  juncture,  was  in  no 
respect  so  favourable  as  at  the  period 
when  the  estimates  for  the  last  year  were 
presented  to  the  House.  The  reverse  was 
the  fact ;  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  in  error  when,  on 
a  former  occasion,  he  stated  otherwise  ; 
for  the  estimates  for  1848  were  prepared 
at  the  close  of  1847,  when  nothing  had  yet 
occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  (Mr.  Herries)  was,  therefore,  justified 
by  the  intervening  occurrences  in  rccom- 
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mending  great  caution  in  the  diminution  of 
our  military  establishments.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  our 
prospects  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  The  state  of  public  affairs 
might,  and  he  hoped  would,  take  such  a 
turn  as  would  best  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  all  lovers  of  peace,  and  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Department  ;  but  with  all 
respect  for  that  noble  Lord,  he  said  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  which  should  induce  them  to  rely 
entirely  on  so  happy  a  result,  and  fo  make 
such  extensive  reductions  as  would  materi- 
ally diminish  the  strength  of  their  Navy 
and  Army.  He  hoped  that  the  result  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs  might  be  peace; 
but  still  there  was  some  danger  abroad, 
and  they  should  be  prepared  for  whatever 
might  occur.  They  had  been  told  in  the 
most  emphatic  language  that  disaffection 
in  Ireland  was  not  extinguished;  and  that 
there  were  reasons  for  fearing  that  the 
present  distress  might  increase  the  disaf- 
fection beyond  that  even  which  now  ex- 
isted. Such  at  least  was  the  effect  of  the 
reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
They  ought  then,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  use  the  greatest  precaution  before  they 
adopted  any  reduction  which  might  impair 
those  services  on  which  they  must  rely  in 
the  event  of  any  untoward  occurrences  at 
home  or  abroad.  He  did  not  mean  to 
trouble  the  House  any  longer ;  and  he 
would  not  have  risen,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  for  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  who  had 
provoked  him  to  do  so  by  the  compari- 
son he  had  made  between  the  expenditure 
of  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France,  which  was  in  every  way  so  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  thought  it  was 
not  very  consolatory  to  the  landed  interest 
to  find  a  financial  leader  of  the  agricultural 
party  holding  out  such  slender  hopes  of 
any  material  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  and  even  attempting  to  dis- 
courage those  who  had  plans  to  offer;  car- 
rying the  principle  of  discouragement  so 
far  as  even  to  throw  some  censure  on  the 
Government  for  the  efforts  they  were 
making  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  Let 
him  remind  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Herries)  and  his  non.  friends,  that  what- 
ever they  proposed  in  the  nature  of  relief 
to  the  landed  interest  must  have  its  foun- 
dation upon  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure. 
He  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  been  invited  by  his 


constituents,  and  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  been  in  a  similar  position,  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  for  the  repeal  of 
the  other  tax,  and  it  was  an  agreeable 
thing  sometimes  to  give  a  popular  vote  of 
that  kind  ;  but  he  said,  emphatically,  that 
no  man  could  give  an  honest  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  any  tax,  unless  he  was  prepared 
to  reduce  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  place 
the  surplus  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  to  apply  to  the  relief  of  taxation. 
Therefore  he  said  that  the.  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  unless  prepared  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure, was  not  justified  in  holding  out 
any  hopes  whatever  of  relief  to  the  landed 
interest  in  other  places.  A  noble  Duke, 
in  another  place,  had  said  that  the  malt 
tax  was  doomed ;  he  said  he  would  not  give 
one  year's  purchase  for  the  malt  tax. 
What  expectations  were  these  to  hold  out 
to  the  occupying  tenantry  of  the  country, 
unless  you  were  prepared  to  take  the 
honest  course  of  reducing  the  expenditure  ? 
Did  you  mean  to  repudiate  the  debt — were 
you  prepared  to  endanger  or  put  in  jeo- 
pardy the  public  faith  ?  If  you  naturally 
rejected  such  an  idea,  then  he  said  do  not 
hold  out  expectations  of  that  kind  through 
your  leaders,  whether  in  Parliament  or  in 
your  public  meetings,  unless  you  were 
prepared  to  join  those  who  had  an  honest 
desire  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  thus  put  this  relief  and  these 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  complained  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  holding  one  kind  of 
language  in  this  House,  and  another  sort 
of  language  at  a  public  meeting.  Decorous 
here,  his  hon.  Friend  was  said  to  be,  but 
violent  and  inflammatory  at  Manchester. 
He  (Mr.  Gibson)  must  own  that  there  was 
an  earnestness  in  these  public  meetings, 
upon  the  question  of  relief  from  taxation, 
wnich  might  draw  speakers  into  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  quite  natural;  a 
speaker  always  sympathised  with  his  au- 
dience. If  you  were  addressing  those  who, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  truly 
said,  were  apathetic  upon  the  question  of 
reducing  public  burdens,  you  felt  a  heavy 
weight,  and  it  was  difficult  to  give  that  spirit 
to  your  remarks  that  you  did  in  an  assembly 
where  all  was  earnestness  and  all  was  ani- 
mation. But  he  was  surprised  at  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  he 
was  surprised  at  his  accusing  his  hon. 
Friend  of  what  he  termed  a  democratic 
tendency.  He  used  the  term  as  one  of 
reproach,   although  he  (Mr.  Gibson)   did 
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not  know  why  it  should  be  so.  His 
hon.  Friend  thought  it  was  desirable  there 
should  be  a  great  many  people  in  the 
country  possessing  property.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
said,  there  were  more  people  who  possessed 
property  in  France  than  were  to  be  found 
in  England.  The  light  hon.  Gentleman's 
principle  was,  that  the  fewer  the  people 
that  had  property,  the  safer  were  the  insti- 
tutions— that  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  paupers,  the  better  the  chance  of  their 
institutions  being  saved  from  disorder. 
[Mr.  Herries:  No,  no!]  That  was  the 
tendency  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
observations,  as  he  understood  them.  His 
hon.  Friend  said,  that  the  more  property 
was  divided  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  in  France,  the  less  danger  was 
there  of  their  institutions  being  disturbed; 
whereon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
laid  down  the  opposite  principle,  con- 
demning the  division  of  property,  and 
thus  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
increase  of  pauperism  was  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  !  [Mr.  Herries  : 
No !  ]  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It 
had  been  said,  in  answer  to  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  it  was  not  known  why  the  subject  of 
local  taxes  was  introduced  into  tbis  discus- 
sion— that  they  would  not  transfer  any  of 
the  local  burdens  to  the  State.  They  cer- 
tainly could  not  do  so  without  reducing  the 
expenditure  of  the  country;  and  if  they 
did  reduce  that  expenditure,  then,  he  said, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  local  burdens.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  local  taxes  paid  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  stronger  were  their 
claims  that  the  general  taxes  should  be  re- 
duced. Such  was  the  case  in  England; 
and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  England, 
with  a  large  amount  of  the  wants  of  so- 
ciety supplied  by  local  taxation,  might  be 
the  cheapest  governed  country  in  Europe, 
as  far  as  the  expense  of  general  govern- 
ment was  concerned.  He  was  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Government  expenditure,  which 
was  supported  by  general  taxation  from  the 
resources  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  all 
other  classes  of  the  community.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
to  so  large  an  extent  the  peace  establish- 
ments of  military  and  nav^l  armaments. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  whole  speech 
was  beside  the  question.  He  told  us  the 
French  expenditure  had  been  increasing 
for  forty,  or  thirty,  or  twenty  years,  and 
had  got  up  to  what  ours  was  now ;  but  he 


did  not  tell  the  House  that  any  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  facts  were  questionable.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  in  his  speech,  you  have  in- 
creased your  expenditure  ten  millions 
since  1835;  that  is  a  strong  pritnd 
facie  case  against  you,  and  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  lies  on  you  to  show  that  the  aug- 
mentation was  necessary,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  it  was  warranted.  That  was  what 
his  hon.  Friend  said;  but  no  answer  had 
been  given  to  that  view  of  the  question, 
and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  show 
that  any  of  the  facts  which  his  hon.  Friend 
submitted  to  the  House  were  incorrect,  or 
did  not  bear  out  his  argument.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said  that  there  was  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  matter,  for  the  proposed 
reduction  in  armaments  to  the  standard  of 
1835  would  only  save  6.000,000L,  and 
not  10,000,000^.  If  going  back  to  the 
standard  of  1835  would  save  6,000,0002. 
out  of  the  10,000,QP0^,  it  might  be  easier 
to  make  a  reduction  of  10,000,000^.  than 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  thought,  for 
it  would  require  a  less  reduction  in  the  ar- 
maments than  was  stated  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  really  believed 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
introduced  into  his  speech  a  great  number 
of  specialities,  and  had  shown  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  much  increased  by  spe- 
cialities occasionally  arising,  and  which  had 
now  passed  away.  The  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  satisfied 
with  this  part  of  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  mentioned  other  cases  of  a  similar 
character,  such  as  the  creation  of  the 
steam  navy,  upon  which  a  very  large 
sum  had  been  expended,  but  upon  which 
they  had  been  told  that  the  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  might  be  considered  as 
nearly  closed.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man mentioned  the  expenditure  last  year 
of  2,300,000^  for  naval  stores,  and  that 
many  of  those  charges  were  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  and  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  permanent  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  argue  more 
strongly  for  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
Friend  than  any  of  his  (Mr.  Cobden*s) 
friends  had  done.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  expressed  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  any  of  the  specialities  mentioned 
by  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  causes  of 
increased  expenditure,  but  had  added 
others  of  his  own.     He  (Mr.  Gibson)  was, 
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therefore,  very  sanguine  that  between  his 
hon.  Friend  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  reduction  of  10,000,000^. 
would  be  effected  in  the  general  per- 
manent expenditure,  if  time  was  only 
given  for  Uiat  purpose.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  went 
back  to  1827,  and  said  that  the  expen- 
diture in  that  year  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  present  expenditure.  [Mr.  Herries 
obserred  that  he  had  mentioned  the  year 
1820.  ]  The  expenditure  in  1 820  and  1827 
was  nearly  the  same  in  amount.  From  the 
latter  year  they  went  on  reducing  until 
they  came  down  to  the  year  of  the  lowest 
expenditure,  1835,  to  the  very  amount 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Rid- 
ing now  wished  the  House  of  Commons  to 
adopt  as  its  standard  scale.  This  process 
of  reduction  was  first  of  all  commenced  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Whigs  came  in,  and  .having  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  continued  this  great  business 
of  the  reduction  of  our  national  expenses. 
Every  successive  year,  for  some  time  after- 
wards, economy  and  reduction  continued  to 
make  important  advances,  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  a  pressure  from  without.  Year 
after  year  the  expenditure  was  lowered, 
till  in  1835  it  stood  at  a  figure  which  was 
ten  millions  less  than  it  had  been  before, 
and  than  that  it  had  now  attained,  and  to 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  hon.  Friend 
to  bring  it  back.  Since  then,  however,  the 
professions  had  continued  to  dictate  to  the 
Governments  which  had  by  turns  attained 
to  power,  their  own  views  of  the  proper 
scale  at  which  our  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, and  the  contingent  expenses 
eonnected  with  them,  should  be  fixed,  with 
a  view  to  the  due  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  country,  until  the  expenditure  had 
reached  an  excess  over  and  above  that 
of  1835,  amounting  to  7,000,000i.  for  ar- 
maments alone.  Well,  then,  it  was  under 
these  remarkable  circumstances  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  invited  that  House  to  commence 
again  the  same  sort  of  campaign  against 
this  inordinate  tendency  to  excessive  ex- 
penditure on  the  warlike  establishments  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
former  years,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  had 
been  conducted  to  results  that  had  been  so 
signally  successful.  His  hon.  Friend  asked 
of  that  House  once  more  to  interpose  with 
its  authority  and  sanction  a  reduction  of 
the  same  sum  of  ten  millions,  of  which, 
in  1835,  as  compared  with  preceding  years. 


the  expenditure  had  been  found  safely 
susceptible.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side, 
then,  had  the  test  of  experience  to  show  that 
their  project  was  practicable.  The  propo- 
sition before  the  House  was  no  matter  of 
mere  speculative  possibility.  Besides,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  himself  recognised  the  plan 
of  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  as 
practicable  in  principle ;  for  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  himself  had  that 
night  voluntarily  announced  his  intention 
of  making  reductions  in  certain  items  of 
the  public  charge  that  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  1,500,000Z.  per  annum.  Then, 
again,  the  same  eminent  authority  had  re- 
marked to  the  House,  that  the  large 
amount  of  1,100,000Z.,  appearing  on  the 
last  balance-sheet  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Kaffir  war,  was  one  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  future  expenditure ; 
so  that  here  was  a  total  of  2,600.000^. 
towards  the  aggregate  of  ten  millions  by 
which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  desired 
to  reduce  the  expenditure.  By  that  propo- 
sal his  hon.  Friend  by  no  means  intended 
to  impair  the  necessary  force  of  those 
establishments  which  were  essential  to 
the  full  protection  of  the  interests  and 
safety  of  this  empire.  He  only  implored 
them  not  to  uphold  a  scale  of  excessive 
expenditure,  which  was  not  required  by 
those  interests,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  which  would  not  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  country;  nor  did  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  at 
all  despair  of  the  success  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  most  useful  efforts.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  already  helped 
him  on  his  way  by  indicating  reductions  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  was  sanguine  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  his  hon.  Friend's  scheme 
for  reducing  the  expense  of  our  military 
establishments  much  further.  And  he  was 
the  more  sanguine  on  this  head,  when 
he  found  men  of  the  highest  official  sta- 
tion, and  of  great  professional  standing, 
widely  differing  from  one  another  on 
the  important  question  touching  what 
should  be  the  proper  permanent  scale  of 
these  establishments.  This  singular  dis- 
crepancy of  opinions  in  such  quarters  as- 
suredly gave  them  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
like  any  settled  principle  upon  which  those 
establishments  were  founded.  It  seemed, 
in  every  case,  to  be  a  mere  haphazard  esti- 
mate. On  no  point  did  these  opinions  dif- 
fer more  widely  than  on  the  amount  of 
force  necessary  to  be  kept  up  for  the  exter- 
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nal  defences  of  the  country.  It  was  but  a 
very  little  while  ago  since  an  illustrious 
Duke — the  Duke  of  Wellington — had  told 
them,  in  a  memorable  letter,  that  the 
country  was  defenceless,  and  that  it  was 
essential  that  a  much  larger  military 
force  than  that  we  now  possessed  should 
be  maintained,  with  a  Tiew  to  making 
due  provision  for  the  protection  of  this 
country;  and  that  there  should  be  a  vastly 
increased  outlay  immediately  made  upon 
the  fortifications  of  our  coasts.  Now,  the 
Duke  himself  was  an  example  to  justify 
the  conviction  which  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  en- 
tertained, that  on  matters  of  this  kind  every 
one  fixed  upon  some  particular  standard  to 
which  (as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  to  the  year  1835)  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  refer.  The  standard  of  the  il- 
lustrious Duke  seemed  to  be  the  year  1804, 
and  he  had  distinctly  assigned  his  reasons 
for  choosing  it.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  wished 
to  be  cautious  in  quoting  the  recorded 
opinions  of  any  individual  with  all  pos- 
sible correctness.  He  had  therefore  taken 
care  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  Duke, 
wherein  his  Grace's  notions  were  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  from  which  he  would  read  to 
the  House  a  passage  that  was  certainly  of 
a  very  remarkable  character  : — 

'*  I  would  reconunend  to  have  an  alphabetical 
list  of  stores,  exammed  by  a  Committee,  and 
made  out  in  form  as  upon  the  enclosed  half-sheet 
of  paper,  by  ascertaining  wlmt  there  was  in  1804, 
aod  wha^  there  is  in  store  now,  of  each  article, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts.  I 
have  taken  the  year  1804  as  the  standard,  as  that 
was  the  year  in  which  the  invasion  was  threaten- 
ed. It  was  previous  to  the  employment  of  the 
armies  in  the  Peninsula  and  North  America,  in 
short,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  political 
circumstances  in  which  we  stand  at  this  present 
moment,  except  that  we  are  now  at  peace  with 
France,  we  were  then  at  war." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  (Mr.  Gibson) 
to  remind  the  House  how  greatly  other 
professional  opinions  differed  from  this. 
In  1845,  as  the  House  would  remem- 
ber,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston) 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
came  down  and  complained,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  that  there  was  no  country  of 
Europe  which  was  at  that  time  in  so  de- 
fenceless and  insecure  a  condition  as  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  her 
establishments.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  R.  Peel),  however,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
differed  from  that  noble  Lord;  and  declared 
that  he  thought  England  was  properly  and 
sufficiently  protected  by  her  then  existing 


establishments;  and  he  stated,  that  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  two  such 
countries  as  France  and  England  running 
the  one  against  the  other,  in  a  race,  not  of 
commerce  and  of  civilisation,  but  in  a 
jealous  increase  of  their  naval  and  their 
military  establishments.  So  that  there 
was,  among  even  the  most  eminent  of  pob* 
lic  men,  a  great  difference  of  views  and 
opinions  on  matters  of  this  nature.  In 
truth,  he  began  to  suspect  that  the  secret 
of  these  conflicting  opinions  upon  the  scale 
of  the  armaments  we  ought  to  keep  ap 
was  this — that  the  whole  question  was  m 
sort  of  party-card,  which  was  altematelj 
played  by  one  set  of  public  men  against 
another.  Thus  it  had  always  suit^  the 
Gentlemen  who  were  out  of  office  to  say  to 
those  who  were  in  office,  "You  are  eat* 
ting  down  the  Navy  too  much;  yon  are 
crippling  the  Army,  you  are  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  country."  Nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  produce  a  species  of 
panic  in  the  public  mind  on  subjects  of 
this  nature  ;  and  this  might  have  been 
the  reason  which  had  induced  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  opposed  such  ex- 
tensions to  push  the  increase  of  armaments 
to  a  scale  much  beyond  the  real  exigenciea 
of  the  country.  The  differences  l^tween 
the  views  of  the  military  and  naval  autho* 
rities  on  such  points  were  most  perplexing 
to  men  like  himself,  who,  without  profee* 
sional  experience  on  such  subjects,  were 
willing  to  be  taught,  and  to  bow  to  aatbo- 
rities.  The  inquiries  before  the  Commit- 
tees on  Army,  and  Navy,  and  Ordnance 
Estimates  would  throw  no  light  on  the 
question  of  what  force  was  required  ;  for, 
as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Mr.  Uerries)  had  most  truly  ob» 
served,  the  very  point  on  which  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  Committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  report  on  these 
estimates,  would  most  especially  have  di- 
rected its  attention,  was  th&t  which  it  now 
seemed  they  were  expressly  precluded  from 
going  into  at  all — ^namely,  what  was  the 
proper  amount  at  which  the  several  esta* 
blishments  of  the  united  kingdom  might 
properly  be  fixed.  He  want^  some  exr 
planation  about  the  charge  that  the  storw 
in  the  dockyards  were  improperiy  reduced 
previous  to  1835.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  it  happened,  if,  in  1835,  the  m^ftl 
stores  were  so  inadequate  to  the  defenee 
of  the  country,  an  officer  of  Sir  T.  Hardj*8 
high  standing  and  character,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  in  the  Brv 
tish  Navy,  could  have  been  induced  as  a 
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Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty  to  certify  to  the 
propriety  of  the  reductions   which  were 
then  proposed  and  carried  out.     The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
left,  upon  quitting  office  in  1834»  a  me> 
morandum  stating  what  he  considered  an 
adequate  naral  force  for  the  peace  esta- 
blishment at  that  time.     The  memoran- 
dum left  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  com- 
prised a  distinct  statement  of  the  force 
which  he  deemed  essential  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  interest  and  the  honour  of 
the  country.     All  he  would  say  on  this 
subject  was,  that  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  Uie  present  naval  force  was  then  deem- 
ed sufficient  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet — 
was  then  deemed   sufficient  as  compared 
with  the  amount  which  was  now  on  hand. 
Whatever,  therefore,  was  the  justification 
for  their  increase  under  his  successor,  in 
reference  to  the  presumed  dangers  of  in- 
tervening periods,  we  had  now  double  the 
quantity  when  that  danger  no  longer  ex- 
isted.    If  the  amount  of  stores  and  force 
was  really  so  low  then — and  it  had  been 
requisite  since  so  largely  to  increase  it — he 
begged  to  ask  Gentlemen  opposite  how  it 
happened  that  in  the  very  first  estimate 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835  they  had  proposed 
1,000  men  less,  with  a  reduction  of  nearly 
100,000^,  on  account  of  stores,  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  from 
the  estimates  prepared  by  him,  had  deemed 
sufficient  for  all  requisite  purposes  of  pro- 
tection ?  Were  the  hon.  Gentlemen  prepared 
to  explain  how  the  noble  Duke  and  tbe  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  with  all  the  facts 
officially  before  them,  could  have  proposed 
such  further  reductions  then,  if  the  amount 
of  stores  and  the  number  of  men  had  been 
previously  reduced  too  low,  or  were  not 
now  raised  too  high  ?      He  could  only  ex- 
plain this  anomalous   state   of  things  by 
supposing  that  the  people  themselves  had 
since  that  time  gradually  become  indiffe- 
rent  to    the  necessity  of   reducing    the 
growing  expendituro  of  these  services,  and 
that  all  Governments,  whether   Whig  or 
Tory,  were  compelled  to  permit  the  in- 
crease   of   their    establishments    by    the 
power  of   professional    influences  around 
them  the  moment  the  public  attention  hap- 
pened to  be  withdrawn,  from  any  cause, 
from  the  growing  excess  of  our  expendi- 
ture. A  gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Bowles), 
who  was  a  Member  of  this  House,  in  the 
printed  evidence  which  was  attached  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Esti- 
mates, had  strenuously  contended  that  the 
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naval  force  now  kept  up  by  this  country 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  it — that  no  man  who  knew 
anything  of  the  service  would  venture  i» 
say  that  it  was  maintained  upon  anythinf^ 
like  the  scale  at  which  it  should  be  kept 
up.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  F.  Bar- 
ing) the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty asked  him  this  very  significant  ques* 
tion — "  Did   you  ever    know    a   time  at 
which  the  profession  to  which  you  belong 
was   satisfied  with  the  existing  scale   of 
that  force  V*    An  obvious  inference  might 
be  drawn  from  this  question,  on  which  he 
would  not  now  dwell;  but  what  he  (Mr. 
Gibson)  wanted  to  know  was  this — sup- 
posing that  that  gallant  Admiral  had  had 
the  whole  of  our  naval  force  increased,  or 
even  doubled,   according  to    his  wishes, 
what  would  he  have  done  with  it?     To 
what    purpose    was    the    existing  naval 
force  applied  ?     What  was  the  use  of  such 
large  establishments  on  foreign  stations 
during  peace  between  this  country   and 
foreign  States  ?     A  few  facts  might  de- 
monstrate to  the  House  its  excess.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1848,  we  actually  had  31 
ships  of  war,  manned  by  8,337  men,  on 
the    Mediterranean    station    alone.      He 
would  ask  what  possible  object  was  to  be 
effected  by  maintaining  this  large  arma- 
ment in  the  Mediterranean  ?     Did  it  en- 
sure us  more  trade  ?      What  protection 
did  it  afford — did  the  knowledge  that  we 
had    all    those    ships    of  war    in    those 
waters  enable  our  merchant  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  enter  any  port  of  Italy 
or  France  on  better  conditions  than  the 
shipping  under  any  other  flag  ?    Did  Eng- 
lish shipping  enter  those  ports  under  any 
greater  advantages  than  those  which  were 
extended    to    the    merchant    vessels    of 
Hamburg,    of  Bremen,   or    of  Lubeck  ? 
Or  was  the  presence  of  such  large  arma- 
ments under  our  flag  in  the  Mediterranean 
necessary  to  protect  our  merchantmen  from 
the  attacks  of  pirates  ?     Were  there  any 
pirates  in  those  seas  ?     He  believed  there 
were  none.   But  if  there  were,  would  these 
line-of-battle  ships  be  capable  of  running 
into  the  creeks  and  ports  to  which  only 
the  pirate  vessels  would  resort  to  protect 
themselves  from  pursuit?    These  were  not 
at  all  the  class  of  shipping'  adapted  either 
to  the  protection  of  our  commerce  from 
piracy,  or  by  which  pirates  could  be  effeo- 
tively  attacked.    But  in  the  Pacific  oceaOy 
and  on  the  south-eastern  eoast  of  America, 
we  had  a  large  increase  in  our  force.     In 
the  one  quarter  we  bad  fourteen,  aod  in 
2T 
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the  other  twelve,  ships  of  war.  [**  No, '  enough  to  make  the  increase  in  our  naYal 
no!*']  Yes,  altogether  we  had  2o.  He  armaments.  It  would  be  for  us  to  awsit 
had  purposely  given  the  largest  number,  events,  but  let  us  not  in  the  mean  time  die 
because,  although  at  one  time  there  were  out  of  mere  fear  of  death.  The  expense 
only  17  or  18  ships  upon  these  stations,  |  of  armaments,  as  far  as  taxation  was  eon-. 
he  was  including  the  reliefs  which  were  cemed,  was  ruinous  to  all  the  interests  ef 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  supplied  to  i  the  nation,  and  most  disastrous  to  the  proe- 
them,  and  which  should  therefore  be  com- !  perity  of  commerce.  They  had  heard  a 
prised  in  the  estimate  of  the  whole  force  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  regolai* 
required  for  the  two  stations  which  were  iug  their  expenditure,  and  especially  that 
now  divided  (though  they  had  formerly  of  their  Navy,  by  the  expenditure  of  fa- 
been  one),  of  the  Pacific  and  the  south-  !  reign  nations  for  the  same  objects.  There 
eastern  coast  of  America,  namely,  26  ships,  I  was  also  some  speculative  apprehensions 
with  4,200  men.  Now,  what  were  all  these  lest  foreign  armaments  should  be  used  for 
ships  there  for  ?     It  had  been  admitted  by  •  the  purpose  of  some  sudden  attack,  and  it 


a  gallant  Admiral  that  he  did  not  see  why 
so  many  were  required  on  the  Pacific  sta- 
tion; and  the  late  Lord  Auckland  had  said 
jn  the  Committee,  when  examined,  that  if 
all  the  various  questions  respecting  the  Ore- 
gon, Tahiti,  and  Mexico,  were  settled,  and 
the  causes  of  the  great  increase  on  these 
stations  thus  removed,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  return  to  the  same  establish- 
ment which  we  maintained  there  in  1835. 
Here,  again,  was  an  approximation  to  the 
spirit  of  the  principle  which  had  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 

Riding,  namely,  that  when  wars  and  ru^  '  ments  in  these  States,  compared  with  the 
mours  of  wars,  which  had  given  rise  to  i  charge  upon  our  own  revenue  ?  And  nov 
such  additions  to  our  armaments*  had  pass- !  a  few  words  as  to  the  relative  number  of 
ed  away«  those  armaments  should  be  re- '  officers  in  the  naval  service  of  those  coun- 
duced  to  the  condition  at  which  they  would  |  tries.  He  had  carefully  compared  tbe 
have  stood  under  ordinary  circumstances.  {  French  navy  list  with  that  of  England, 
Such  was  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend   and  he  found  that  in  the  French  nary  thane 


was  said  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
them.  A  comparison  had  been  drawn 
between  the  number  of  our  own  ships 
and  officers  and  those  maintained  bj 
France,  and  other  countries,  and  it  was 
argued  that  we  must  maintain  our  force 
on  the  same  footing  and  establishment 
as  France  maintained  hers.  But  did  the 
House  know  what  was  the  establishm^it 
in  these  respects  which  was  kept  up  by 
France  and  the  United  States?  Did 
the  House  consider  what  was  the  aetnal 
relative  expenditure   of   these    establish- 


the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  and  such 
were  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  He 
could  not  understand  what  object  of  pub- 
lic interest  was  promoted  by  this  large 
Pacific  squadron.  Was  Chili  or  Peru 
going  to  make  war  upon  us  ?  What 
country  was  there  in  those  latitudes 
which  menaced  British  interests  or  British 
commerce?  Not  only  was  there  not  a 
single  enemy  to  cope  with  us,  but  no 
ground  of  justification  for  such  a  force. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  rely  for  their 
justification  of  the  scale  on  which  our 
naval  force  was  maintained,  on  that  at 
which  France  kept  up  her  squadrons ;  but 
facts  would  not  bear  them  out,  as  the 
French  naval  force  was  far  less  than  ours. 
But  if  France  chose  to  rush  into  the 
expenses  of  a  foolish  and  extravagant 
establishment,  utterly  beyond  that  which 
was  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case  or  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  was 
no  reason  why  we  should  follow  her  bad 
example.  When  our  commerce  should  be 
.seriously  threatened,    it  would   be   time 


was  but  one  full  admiral;  in  the  English 
there  were  31.  In  France  there  were  10 
vice-admirals;  in  England  45.  In  Franee 
the  rear-admirals  were  20;  in  Engluid  72. 
The  French  navy  had  100  captains;  the 
English  554.  There  were  200  French 
commanders;  876  English  ;  and  whilst  on 
the  nary  list  of  France  there  were  600 
lieutenants,  on  our  own  there  were  2,353. 
So  that  while  981  officers  in  France  were 
all  that  was  required  to  take  care  of  her 
navy,  and  protect  the  interests  of  her  com*. 
morce,  more  than  3,931  were  required  to 
take  care  of  our  own.  But  did  the  House 
know  what  was  the  complement  of  officers 
in  the  United  States*  navy  ?  What  wopld 
they  say  when  they  understood  that  the 
United  States,  navy  did  not  maintain  one 
admiral,  whilst  we  had  150;  that  they  had 
no  vice-admiral,  no  rear-admiral,  and  that 
their  establishment  consisted  of  67  cap* 
tains,  47  commanders,  and  327  lieutenants. 
The  excess  of  our  own  establishments  was 
felt  in  the  charge  not  only  of  our  effective 
force  but,  also  in  our  ineffective  force;  and 
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this  was,  or  should  be,  a  material  item  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  hitherto  have  confined  the 
reductions  both  in  Army  and  Navy  to  the 
reduction  of  the  men,  and  not  of  officers. 
He  considered  that  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  reductions  determined  on  in  es- 
tablishments, the  complement,  whether  of 
regiments  or  ships,  should  be  carefully 
maintained.  Reduoe  regiments,  but  not 
their  complements,  reduce  the  number  of 
ships,  but  not  the  effective  strength  of  their 
crews.  He  neither  wished  to  see  regi- 
ments that  were  retained  crippled  to  a  de- 
gree of  inefficiency,  nor  crews  cut  down  to  a 
scale  incompatible  with  the  proper  working 
of  the  ships.  Get  rid,  he  would  say,  of 
some  of  these  unnecessary  excesses  of  your 
establishments  prospectively,  but  get  rid  of 
them  by  ships  and  regiments.  The  eco- 
nomy resulting  from  reductions  in  our  ar- 
maments, by  paying  off  ships  and  placing 
them  in  ordinary,  and  by  reducing  regi- 
ments altogether,  would  be  much  larger 
and  much  safer  than  by  retaining  them  on 
reduced  establishments.  He  remembered 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion he  had  brought  forward  a  Motion  to 
reduce  the  length  of  speeches  ;  and  though 
he  should  be  sorry  to  offend  against  his 
own  principle,  he  was  anxious  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  he  entertained 
on  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Her- 
ries)  had  taunted  them  with  lukewarmness 
and  languor  in  supporting  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding.  He 
could  tell  that  right  hon.  Member  that  he 
gave  to  his  hon.  Friend's  Amendment  his 
most  cordial  and  conscientious  support. 
He  did  not  think  the  proposition  either  a 
wild  or  a  visionary  one.  His  hon.  Friend 
did  not  ask  the  House  to  carry  it  out  either 
this  day  or  within  this  year.  He  only  asked 
them  to  affirm  that  their  present  expendi- 
ture was  excessive.  He  did  not  ask  them 
to  reduce  their  establishments  below  «the 
scale  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce,  but  within  limits  compatible 
with  the  future  safety  of  the  country.  He 
asked  them  to  affirm  nothing  that  was  im- 
practicable, but  to  put  the  country  in  that 
condition  of  financial  security  under  which 
alone  she  could  be  safe  in  the  event  of 
foreign  invasion  or  foreign  aggression;  for 
to  proceed  under  the  same  excessive  expen- 
diture we  were  now  incurring,  would  sub- 
ject us  to  imminent  danger.  He  entreated 
the  House  to  reflect  whether  it  would  be 


possible  for  us  to  face  great  exigencies, 
and  the  additional  demands  they  would 
impose  on  the  people,  with  an  expendi- 
ture to  start  from,  the  aggregate  of 
which,  at  this  moment,  was  little  short 
of  60,000,000^  He  should  recollect 
that  in  1793  they  commenced  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  from  very  small  begin- 
nings. Let  them  take  care.  If  they  were, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  called  upon  to  make 
a  great  national  effort,  were  they  sure  that 
a  nation  taxed  up  to  sixty  millions,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  would  readily 
respond  to  the  call?  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  people  had  obtained 
some  power  in  that  House;  and  it  was  not 
at  all  certain  that  if  Government  proposed 
to  make  a  great  national  effort,  the  people 
would  as  readily  as  formerly  permit  them 
to  do  it.  In  his  opinion,  financial  strength 
was  of  more  importance  in  case  of  sudden 
danger  than  any  empty  parade  of  military 
or  naval  armaments.  He  believed  that  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries 
that  our  finances  were  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition-^that  taxation  was  not  wound  up  to 
its  utmost  pitch — that  a  great  addition 
might  on  an  emergency  be  made  to  our 
burthens — would  have  more  effect  in  pre- 
venting invasion  or  any  other  description  of 
offensive  hostility  than  any  mere  demon- 
stration of  ships  in  commission,  or  of  regi- 
ments on  the  war  establishment.  What 
was  the  value  of  a  great  number  of  ships 
or  of  regiments,  if  foreign  nations  could 
say,  "  They  are  taxed  up  as  high  as  they 
can  bear,  so  high  that  they  will  not  go  to 
war.  Their  demonstration  is  all  a  sham." 
['*  Oh,  oh  !  "]  He  believed  that  that  was 
our  roal  position  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations.  He  believed  that  the  present 
feeling  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
was,  that  with  a  debt  of  eight  hundred 
millions  round  our  necks,  and  our  other 
large  expenditure,  we  were  unable  to 
undertake  a  great  war.  Was  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  taxation  no  argument,  when 
considering  our  capability  of  meeting  an 
emergency  ?  Would  hon.  Members  deny 
that,  last  year,  when  Ministers  asked  for 
an  addition  of  two  per  cent  on  the  income 
tax,  they  were  met  with  an  universal  no, 
even  from  the  agricultural  and  consenraUye 
Members.  They  had  not  the  same  House 
of  Commons  as  formerly,  nor  had  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  same  power  of  creating  an  ad- 
dition to  the  income;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  prudent  in  them  to  husband  their, re- 
sources in  time  of  peace,  to  leave  as  large 
an  amount  of  money  as  possible  in  the 
2T2 
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pockets  of  the  people  to  finictif j.     The  ef- 
fect of  this  would  be  to  create  a  large 
amount  of  trade,  to  give  you  an  increased 
number   of    merchant   ships,    and   conse- 
quently of  sailors  to  man  your  future  na- 
vies,  more  manufacturing   establishments 
and  engineers  to  prepare  your  war-steam- 
ers,  should   you   require  them  ;    while  if 
their  energies  were  exhausted  in  time  of 
peace,  there  would  be  no  margin  left  for  ■ 
any  great  or  continuous  effort  in  time  of 
war.     Before  he   sat  down   he  must  call  i 
the  attention  of  the   House   to  one   im- 1 
portant   deficiency  in   all   the   Ministerial ; 
statements  they   had    heard   of   national 
armaments,  and  of  our  state  of  prepara- 1 
tion    against   war.      They  were   told   of 
what  British  dockyards  could  do,   and  of 
what  foreign  dockyards  eould  do,  but  they  , 
were  never  told  of  what  the  private  ship- 
yards of  this  country  could  do  in  case  of 
emergency.      Why,  for  his  part,  he  would  i 
rather   rely  upon   the  private  dockyards, 
provided  there  was  money  to  pay  them, 
than  he  would  upon  the  national  dockyards.  | 
They  had  no  estimate  of  power,  which  was  i 
always  increasing  in  time  of  peace.     He 
contended  that,  in  estimating  the  means  of 
fitting  out  a  naval  armament,  that  credit 
should  bo  given  for  the  power  possessed  by  , 
the  private  manufacturers  in  this  country 
of  fitting  out  steam  ships,  and  everything 
else  that  related  to  steam  warfare.     But  i 
that  had  not  been  considered.     Steamers  , 
had  been  built  far  outnumbering  those  of 
foreign  Powers,  while  at  the  same  time  we  ' 
had  more  sailing  ships,  large  and  small,  | 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Our , 
'sailing  ships  had  been  kept  up  without  any 
reference  to  the  increased  eflSciency  of  our 
steam  navy,  or  how  far  the  latter  might  be  ' 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  former.    Even  I 
the  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  i 
Ward),   in   enumerating   the    number    of 
sailing  ships  in  commission  during  the  last 
ten  years,  had  never  inquired  in  how  far 
their  places  might  be  filled  by  steamers. 
He  called  upon  the  House,  before  it  ven- 
tured to  treat  lightly  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the   Member  for  the   West 
Riding,   to    remember    that    propositions 
such  as  his,  when  first  propounded,  were 
generally  looked  upon  as   visionary,   but 
afterwards  came  to  be  received  in  a  diffe- 
rent spirit.     His  hon.  Friend  had  enume- 
rated specialties;  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  entreated 
the  House  to  go  into  those  specialties,  and 
to.  see  whether  they  did  not  furnish  hopes 
of  a  reduction  of  permanent  expenditure ;  | 
and  he  did  hope,  connected  as  he  was  with  I 
agriculture,  that  the  leaders  of  the  agri- ' 


cultural  party  would  not  turn  their  backs 
on  what  was  sure  to  give  relief  to  their 
constituents.  His  beli^  was,  that  agrieid- 
ture  and  manufactures  were  equally  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  the  present  Mo- 
tion, and  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  had,  in  proposing  it, 
no  object  in  view  other  than  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  aU  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  GRENVILLE  BERKELEY  wish- 
ed to  correct  one  statement  which  bad  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester. Sir  T.  Hardy  was  not  a  Member 
of  the  Government  in  1835. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  had  said,  that 
before  Sir  J.  Graham  left  the  Admiralty 
in  1834,  Sir  T.  Hardy  was  a  party  to  aU 
his  reductions.  That  was  to  say,  to  all 
the  arrangements  for  1835,  which  that 
night  they  had  heard,  left  the  Navy  in  a 
state  of  absolute  destitution. 

Mr.  URQUHART  did  not  wish  it  to  go 
forth  that  those  who  should  vote  for  this 
resolution  were  the  only  fnends  to  re- 
trenchment. He  himself  was  a  longer  ad- 
vocate for  retrenchment  than  the  hon. 
Mover,  and  went  further.  He  went  fur- 
ther than  any  man  in  that  House,  and  yet 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution.  The 
Manchester  school  founded  its  economy  oix 
general  theories  of  an  Utopian  nature  :  he 
founded  his  on  the  knowledge  that  the  so- 
called  defences  of  England  were  her  only 
danger.  That  school  was  economical  to 
save  money :  he  wished  to  be  economical 
not  only  to  save  money,  but  to  pay  off  debt. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  assured  the  House 
that  he  did  support  the  Member  for 
the  West  Riding.  The  declaration  was 
needed.  He  recollected  having  seen  on 
the  occasion  of  the  propounding  of  the  pre- 
sent budget  at  Manchester,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  following  it  up  by  a  resolution 
which  was  the  most  contradictory  that  any 
man  could  have  devised,  namely,  *'  that  no 
permanent  reduction  was  practicable  until 
there  was  a  change  in  the  constituency  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  The  one  hon. 
Member  proclaimed  a  budget — the  other 
moved  a  resolution  to  contradict  it.  When 
he  saw  two  such  propositions  jostling  in 
the  same  door,  and'  issuing  from  the  same 
factory,  it  became  him,  if  he  had  never 
considered  the  matter  before,  to  look  to 
the  character  and  the  motives  of  the  pro* 
jectors,  and,  giving  them  credit  for  sense^ 
if  not  for  wisdom,  he  did  come  to  the  con»i 
elusion  that  this  movement  was  not  sincere. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  him  (Mr. 
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Hemes)  had  commented  on  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  hon.  Mover  (Mr.  Cobden)  out  of  the 
House  and  in  it;  but  he  had  failed  to  note 
the  purpose  of  the  difference.  It  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Urquhart)  that  there  was  there 
the  same  purpose  as  im  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  agitation — a  false  impression  to  be 
produced  on  one  side,  and  disgust  for  re- 
duction on  the  other;  so  that  the  agitation 
should  at  once  be  got  up  and  kept  within 
manageable  bonds.  The  disgraceful  exhi- 
bition of  hired  patriotism  which  had  been 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  was 
now  to  be  repeated  here.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  told  them  that  he  had 
himself  moved  in  an  unreformed  House 
resolutions  for  reductions  which  were  una- 
nimously carried.  The  House  that  had 
changed  this  course  and  sanctioned  extra- 
vagance was  the  reformed  House.  The 
men  who  had  supported  the  public  armies 
which  bad  been  so  costly  were  the  popular 
and  liberal  Members  opposite.  How,  then, 
could  the  hon.  Mover  (Mr.  Cobden)  ex- 
claim, •*  Perish  the  aristocracy/*  that  we 
may  have  retrenchment.  He  could  not  be 
ignorant;  he  could  not  be  mistaken;  he 
then  had  a  purpose.  The  manner  of  intro- 
ducing this  Motion  was  as  objectionable  as 
the  purpose.  He  would  leave  that  point 
as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Herries;  he  could  not  consent  to  adopt 
some  particular  year  as  a  standard,  and  a 
certain  lump  as  the  economy  to  be  made; 
this  was  a  compound  of  those  empiricisms 
which  constituted  the  staple  of  the  Man- 
chester school.  The  way  to  deal  with  the 
case  was  to  call  upon  the  Government  in 
the  terms  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  1817,  to  propose  to  the  House  its  num- 
ber of  men  and  ships,  and  then  to  require 
the  House  to  do  what  it  had  so  long  neg- 
lected— to  "judge  in  its  wisdom**  of  the 
great  proposal.  Why  did  not  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  take  that  course — he 
who  had  financial  traditions,  who,  at  least, 
was  no  hired  agitator — why  did  he  allow 
so  grave  a  question  as  this  to  fall  into  such 
hands  ?  He  (Mr.  Urquhart)  would  render 
him  his  naost  strenuous  support  if  he  would, 
in  some  such  manner,  bring  forward  the 
measure,  now  so  objectionable  and  embar- 
rassed with  assertions,  which  the  hon. 
Member's  own  speech  disproved.  His 
principal  object  in  rising  had  been  to 
reiterate  a  contradiction  often  given  to  a 
misrepresentation  which  it  pleased  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  to  repeat 
that  night.    The  pamphlets  he  had  written 


in  1835  contained  no  such  idea  as  that 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated;  so  far 
from  speaking  of  invasion  from  Hussia,  he 
had  represented  her  as  physically  weak 
and  contemptible — as  dangerous,  indeed, 
but  not  by  the  invasions  of  her  armies,  but 
by  other  means.  He  had  shown  that  when- 
ever there  was  in  England  a  Minister  wor- 
thy of  his  post  by  knowledge  and  integrity, 
that  Russia  would  at  once  become  innocu- 
ous, as  England  had,  by  commerce  alone, 
the  means  of  entirely  paralysing  her  power. 
There  could  be  bo  mistake.  This  had 
been  asserted  over  and  over  again,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms  :  it  was  perfectly 
notorious.  This  had  been  recently  again 
explained,  and  reasserted  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, yet  he  persevered  in  his  misrepre- 
sentations, and  must  have,  as  in  the  other 
case,  a  purpose.  The  first  increase  of  our 
armaments  did  take  place  in  1835^  and 
Russia  was  the  object;  but  it  was  not  as 
resisting  an  invasion — it  was  on  the  pre- 
text of  resisting  her  pretensions  elsewhere, 
in  Poland.  No  fruit  came — Russia  was 
not  curbed  by  our  armaments,  but  ad- 
vanced to  the  accomplishment  of  her  ends 
by  those  who  pretended  to  arm  against 
her.  Here  was  a  legitimate  ground  of  at- 
tack for  the  hon.  Gentleman;  but  this  he> 
studiously  avoided,  and  created  another 
which  should  not  disturb  the  real  souroe  of 
the  evil  he  pretended  to  attack.  He  eould 
not  sit  down  without  referring,  though  with 
the  greatest  deference,  to  maxims  he  had 
heard  with  surprise  that  night,  respeoting 
the  Finance  Committee.  The  right  hon.. 
Gentleman  below  liim  (Mr.  Herries)  had 
expressed  disappointment  at  finding  on  the 
close  of  last  Session  that  that  Committee 
had  considered  itself  debarred  from  enter- 
ing into  the  **  policy  of  the  armaments," 
and  had  confined  itself  to  the  details.  Ho 
(Mr.  Urquhart)  was  so  far  grateful  to 
them.  He  believed  he  was  sustained  by 
the  highest  authorities  in  saying,  that  that 
was  a  matter  far  too  grave  for  any  Com- 
mittee'to  undertake,  and  for  that  House 
under  any  circumstances  to  delegate.  It 
had  long  neglected  that  duty,  and  he  trust- 
ed it  would  be  the  task  of  some  Member  of 
greater  experience,  ability,  and  weight, 
than  himself,  to  urge  upon  it  the  resump- 
tion of  that  essential  function. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  would  at  all  times 
give  a  practical  vote  on  an  economical 
question,  and  if  he  could  vote  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  on  the 
principle  of  economical  reform  with  refer- 
ence to  taxation,,  he  should  do  it.     Bat  he 
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would  not  take  the  year  1835,  or  any 
other  year,  for  his  guide  for  taxation  and 
expenditure.  He  could  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  at  the  present  time  it  would 
be  practicable  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  ten  mil- 
lions. He  looked  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  Ordnance  as 
offering  the  best  field  for  reduction.  The 
Army  and  Navy  could  not  be  very  greatly 
reduced  all  at  once,  but  he  believed  a 
great  diminution  of  expenditure  in  the 
Ordnance  might  take  place.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire  as  far  as  a  reduction  of 
the  Ordnance  charge  was  considered.  He 
agreed  also  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  in  everything  he  had  said 
respecting  the  colonies,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  if  we  could  not  preserve 
the  Canadas  without  a  garrison  of  4,000 
men,  we  could  not  keep  them  at  all.  The 
fact  was,  we  must  retain  them  by  good 
government,  or  lose  them  altogether. 
There  were  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  with 
120,000  militia,  every  man  of  which  would 
turn  out  if  occasion  warranted.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  to  maintain  those 
colonies  with  a  force  of  4^000  men  ?  The 
sa,pie  would  apply  to  our  other  colonies  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere.  One  suggestion 
he  would  throw  out  with  respect  to  the 
troops  sent  to  our  colonies,  and  that  was, 
that  instead  of  their  being  brought  back 
at  the  end  of  their  term,  those  troops 
should  get  the  option  of  remaining  and 
settling  in  the  colony.  With  regard  to 
the  taxation  of  the  kingdom,  he  contended 
it  was  more  burdensome  than  the  taxation 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  paid  twice  as  much  in 
taxation  in  proportion  to  any  other  coun- 
try. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  attempted  to  make  some  considerable 
reductions  in  the  Ordnance  estimates;  but 
reductions  were  much  more  easy  to  pro- 
pose than  to  carry  into  effect.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  public  expenditure  might  be 
reduced  some  6>000,000i.  or  7^000, 000?. ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  all  at  once. 
When  We  were  on  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  expenditure  in  particular  departments, 
he  much  regretted  we  did  not  take  proper 
steps  to  reduce  taxation  throughout  the 
kingdorin.  He  thought  the  constabulary 
and  army  expenses  ought  to  be  reduced, 
or  at  least  that  Ireland  ought  to  sustain 
those  charges;  for  he  was  satisfied  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  would  not 
consent  much  longer  to  be  taxed  for  such 


purposes.  Then,  with  reference  to  the 
navigation  laws,  if  we  wanted  to  enable 
British  ships  to  compete  with  those  of 
other  countries,  we  must  make  reductions 
in  all  articles  necessary  for  the  building  of 
ships.  He  would  vote  with  the  hon.  Mem-, 
ber  for  the  West  Riding  on  the  principle 
of  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  and 
with  the  view  to  a  revision  of  taxation, 
but  not  because  of  a  particular  expenditure 
or  amount  of  taxation  in  1835  or  any  other 
year.  With  these  remarks,  he  trusted  he 
should  be  justified  in  voting  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  he  should  do  so  on  principle. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  reductions  which 
might  be  made  on  entirely  practical  and 
safe  grounds. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  contended  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  meant  this, 
that  before  the  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  it  would  pledge  itself 
to  a  present  reduction  of  I0,000,000{.' 
["  No ! "]  Yes,  that  was  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment,  if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all. 
Since  the  Reform  Bill  they  were,  told  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  had  increased 
to  a  degree  of  profligacy  never  before 
known ;  and,  therefore,  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  called  for  more  Parliamentary  re- 
form. Those  hon.  Gentlemen — and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  in  particular — 
should  remember,  that  in  all  the  events 
since  the  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  na- 
tional expenditure  had  been  so  increased, 
they  had  been  parties.  They  had  given 
their  sanction  and  approval  to  the  passing 
of  measures  which  had  tended  to  induce 
that  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  which  they  now  so  indignantly  re- 
pudiated. They  had  supported  the  Minis- 
ter in  his  interference  in  Spain  by  a  mer- 
cenary army — they  had  supported  the  war 
with  China,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  ten  only,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  de- 
nouncing it.  They,  too,  it  was  who  sanc- 
tioned the  war  with  the  Affghans,  in  order 
to  shower  plaudits  down  on  the  head  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  And  again,  in  the 
case  of  the  Syrian  war— that  calamity 
would  never  have  taken  place  if  the  "  Li- 
berals*' had  done  their  duty,  and,  joining 
with  the  Conservatives,  had  upheld  an- 
cient treaties,  and  maintained,  in  concert 
with  France,  the  freedom,  peace,  and  in- 
dependence  of  Turkey.  The  question  the 
House  had  now  to  consider  was,  whether. 
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in  the  present  state  of  the  world — placeo 
as  it  was  by  the  mad,  miscbievous,  and 
cowardly  policy  of  the  so-called  "  Liberals*' 
— we  could  afford  to  reduce  the  war  esta- 
blishments to  the  limits , which  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  now  thought  fit  to  prescribe  ? 
He  did  not  think  such  a  reduction  safe  or 
possible.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
quoted  statistics ;  but  on  a  comparison  of 
that  which  he  knew  with  that  which  he 
did  not  know,  and  judging  by  the  false- 
ness of  the  first  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
rest,  he  was  bound  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
at  both  sides  of  the  House — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  and  miserable  majority 
of  the  Manchester  school — to  oppose  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  had 
given  a  very  inaccurate  description  of  the 
pamphlet  written  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  (Mr.  Urqnhart);  for  so  far  from 
leading  the  people  of  this  country  to  sup- 
pose they  had  anything  to  fear  from  Rus- 
sia, he  distinctly  told  them  that  Russia 
was  physically  the  weakest  Power  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  her  even  if  we  interfered  to  prevent 
the  extirpation  of  Poland.  These  were 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  public  life  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  from  the  false- 
hood of  these  the  House  might  rightly 
conclude  the  falsehood  of  all  the  rest.  For 
these  reasons  he  would  give  his  vote  against 
the  Amendment. 

Colonel  SI6TH0RP  had  no  reliance 
on  the  assertions  or  the  conduct  of  either 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
who  brought  forward  the  Motion,  or  of  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  opposed  it.  He'  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Cobden),  but  vote  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  he  could  not.  He 
looked  upon  the  Motion  as  a  snake  in  the 
grass,  but  he  was  determined  it  should  not 
bite  him.  Having  no  confidence  either  in 
the  Motion  or  the  opposition  to  it,  he 
should  abstain  altogether  from  voting,  and 
leave  the  House. 

Mr.  bright  rose :  He  said,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  detain  the  House  longer  on  this 
occasion,  were  it  not  that  I  feel  that  no 
fitting  reply  has  yet  been  given  to  some  of 
the  observations  which  have  fallen  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  that  I 
consider  the  subject  is  of  that  importance 
that  we  may  well  be  excused  for  spending 
one  night  upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  has  read  us  a 
lecture.     It  is  quite  evident  that  out  of 


doors  agitation  is  not  palatable  to  him, 
and  yet  he  has  found  fault  with  the  quiet- 
ness which  has  reigned  during  this  debate 
in  this  House.  The  right  hon.  Member 
may  possibly  have  received  no  stimulus 
from  his  constituency  on  the  subject  of  re- 
form in  the  taxes  and  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  alluded  to  what  had  been 
said  by  my  hon.  Friend  at  Manchester, 
and  spoke  of  what  he  had  addressed  to 
parties  whom  he  described  as  **  some  peo- 
ple down  there,"  by  which  he  referred  to 
some  thousands  of  respectable  taxpaying 
people  of  this  country  assembled  in  the 
free-trade  hall  of  Manchester.  Well,  now, 
we  have  heard  occasionally  of  the  consti^ 
tuents  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
last  thing  we  heard  of  them  was  this,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  petitioned 
this  House  to  be  relieved  from  the  privi- 
lege, or  duty,  or  burden  of  their  enfran- 
chisement, because  the  borough  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  represents  was  not  a  free 
borough,  but  was  under  the  power  of  a 
noble  Member  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. Now,  I  may  inform  the  House 
that  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  my 
Colleague  (Mr.  Gibson),  and  myself,  sit  here 
as  representing  a  great  many  thousands  of 
electors;  and  those  electors,  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  bound  to  say,  do  most  accu- 
rately represent  the  feelings  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  that  dense  population  among  whom 
they  live;  and,  therefore,  the  right)  hon. 
Gentleman  will  excuse  us  if  we  think  this 
question  not  only  important  in  itself,  but 
important  also  because  of  the  vast  inter- 
ests that  we  feebly,  it  may  be,  but  ho- 
nestly, represent  here.  The  right  Hon. 
Gentleman  brought  forward  a  great  many 
papers,  but,  nevertheless,,  wished  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  delivered  himself  of  an 
impromptu  speech,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  was  wrong 
about  France.  My  hon.  Friend  did  not 
say  what  was  imputed  to  him.  The  sim- 
ple fact  he  had  in  view  was,  not  to  prove 
that  we  were  taxed  more  heavily  or  more 
lightly  than  France,  but  to  dispute  the 
notion  that  a  republican  government  in 
France,  against  whom  you  have  beea 
bringing  various  charges,  had  succeeded 
in  imposing  a  greater  amount  of  taxation 
than  IS  imposed  in  this  country,  though  we 
have  had  no  such  convulsion  as  they  had 
there.  But  I  should  like  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  go  to  another  country.  We 
ought  not  absolutely  to  regulate  our  poli- 
tics or  our  expenditure  by  any  other  coun- 
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try  under  heayen.     If  we  do  not  under- 
stand our  own  business,  I  fear,  although  we 
may  see  something  better  in  other  coun- 
tries, we  shall  not  be  competent  to  prac- 
tise it.     But  go  to  a  country  where  our 
own  race  is  governing  itself,  under  institu- 
tions which   carry    out  ia  practice  that 
which  is  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country.     I  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman made  some  allusion  to  America. 
We  have  heard  during  the  progress  of  the 
discussions  upon  this  question,  that  the  in- 
crease of  population  from  1835  to  1849,  is 
no  small  reason  why  there  should  be  some 
increase  in  our  expenditure.     That  would 
be  a  very  valid. argument,  if  it  were  the 
duty  of  Government  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
people;  but  as  the  Government  only  pro- 
fesses to  govern  the  people,  1  doubt  the 
strength  of  the  argument.     1  have,  how- 
ever, a  memorandum  here,  which  I  have 
taken  from  a  work  that  it  would  be  well  if 
hon.  Members  would  all  read;  it  is  written 
by  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  English  bar,  and 
is   entitled   The  Western  World,   a  book 
which  every  person  may  read  with  profit. 
The  memorandum  1  have  taken  from  it  is 
on  the  special  subject  of  the  expenditure 
in  America  and  in  this  country.     It  ap- 
pears that  from  1832  to  1836,  the  annual 
average  expenditure  of  the  United  States 
was  21,000,000  of  dollars;    and  that,  in 
the  four  years   ending  in  1846,  in  was 
22,000,000  of  dollars.     In  1835  the  popu- 
lation  was  15,000,000;    in  1845  it  was 
20,000,000;  so  that  while  the  population 
of  the  States  had  increased  by  thirty-three 
per  cent,  the  ^expenditure  of  the  federal 
Government  had  not  increased  more  than 
4  per  cent.    But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  to  the  state  of  taxation  in  Ame- 
rica.    Let  me  refer  him  to  the  taxation 
-of  the  State  of  New  York.      The  whole 
taxation  of   that  State — its   contribution 
*to  the  general  Government  and  its  State 
taxation — does  not  amount  to  more  than 
lis.  per   head  of  its   population.     Why, 
your  expenditure   last  year,  exclusive  of 
^our  national  debt  and  civil  service,  and  in- 
'<;lu8ive  only  of  your  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance, amounted  to   more  than  lis,  per 
liead  of  the  population  of  the  United  King^ 
dom.     You  cannot  help  these  comparisons 
being  drawn,  and  I  must  say  they  are  most 
unfortunate  and  unfavourable  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment and  patriotism  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Legislature.     But,  now,  the  whole  of 
the  State  taxes,  throughout   the  United 
States,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  two 


millions  per  annum,  and  that,  added  to 
the  four  or  five  millions  of  the  general 
Government  taxation,  amounts  to  an  insig" 
nificant  sum  as  compared  with  the  taxation 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  look  at 
another  circumstance.  See  how  the  sea* 
board  of  America  has  extended,  and  see 
how  little  it  has  entailed  of  increase  in  their 
naval  expenditure.  Not  many  years  ago, 
their  only  seaboard  was  on  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  St.  Mary*8» 
north  of  Florida.  Now,  it  has  passed  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  and  extended  itself 
along  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  Pacific,  too,  they 
have  now  an  extended  seaboard  from  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  or  from  the  northern  point 
of  American  Oregon  to  the  southern  point 
of  Upper  California.  Notwithstanding  this, 
their  navy  is  not  permitted  to  increase  in 
force  and  cost.  Besides,  the  American 
commerce  has  increased.  Their  ships  are 
in  your  pDrts,  and  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  East;  but  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  America 
would  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  he  stated 
what  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ut- 
tered to-night — that  there  was  a  great 
field  opened  in  the  East  for  the  emploj* 
ment  of  our  naval  force.  Why,  of  course, 
you  have  great  fields,  if  you  will  direot 
your  captains  into  those  seas;  but  there  is 
no  American  merchant  whose  ship,  and 
freight,  and  crew  are  not  as  safe  in  any 
port  of  the  world  as  the  ship,  freight,  and 
crew  of  any  merchant  trading  from  this 
country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  did  not  give  a  very  novel  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  my  hon.  Friend.  He  said 
that  the  expenditure  of  those  immense 
sums  by  which  we  maintain  our  colonies, 
enables  us  to  obtain  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials. But  do  we  get  any  more  wool 
from  Australia  because  we  have  soldiers 
there  ?  Or,  would  we  get  any  more  cotton 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  less,  if  we 
had  not  a  fleet  on  that  coast  ?  Or,  would 
not  com  flow  to  this  country  from  every 
part  of  the  globe,  although  we  may  not 
have  ships  abroad  ?  It  is  a  delusion.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  either  deceived 
himself,  or,  which  1  do  not  believe,  ho  is 
trying  to  deceive  the  House,  when  he  says 
that  this  large  navy  you  keep  afloat  ena* 
bles  you  to  bring  large  supplies  of  those 
raw  materials,  and  that  though  the  expen- 
diture may  appear  heavy,  and  you  grumble 
at  it,  yet  that  it  is  comparatively  cheap 
when  you  consider  the  great  advantages 
you  receive  from  it.     And  the  right  hoo. 
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Gentleman  slipped  by  one  argnment  my 
hoD.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden)  made  use  of,  for 
he  said  we  cannot  do  without  those  forces 
if  we  maintain  the  colonies,  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  up  a  rotation  of  troops  to  India. 
But  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this  coun- 
try should  send  out  thousands  of  men  to 
India  to  keep  them  there,  if  they  live, 
which  they  seldom  do,  for  25  years ;  and  a 
man  has  just  reason  to  complain  of  it,  es- 
pecially if  he  did  not  enlist  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  Why  are  9,000  men  in 
Canada  at  this  moment?  We  are  now 
paying  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  in 
Canada  than  the  whole  standing  army  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  to  me 
it  appears  a  most  absurd  and  destructive 
line  of  policy  that  we  should  sustain  an 
army  there  at  the  expense  of  this  country. 
And  so  I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  other  colonies. 
So  long  as  this  army  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  so  long 
will  you  have  no  security  that  there  will 
not  be  wars  between  the  tribes  and  the 
colonists,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
the  colonists  that  English  troops  should  be 
there,  and  English  money  scattered  among 
them.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will,  no  doubt,  be  supported  by  many  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House;  but  I 
beg  to  remind  those  Gentlemen  that  they 
voted  with  the  Government  last  year,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Session  the  Govern- 
ment did  what  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  they  declared  that  they  were  un- 
able to  do.  It  may  be  so  again.  The 
Government  will,  at  the  end  of  this  Ses- 
sion or  the  next,  come  down  and  make 
further  improvements  and  reductions,  and 
then  they  will  be  dragging  their  supporters 
through  the  mire.  Now,  soon  or  late, 
they  just  do  that  which  the  country  says 
they  shall  do.  The  question  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  how  much 
ho  will  lop  off  that  will  take  the  edge  off 
the  agitation  out  of  doors.  When  the 
present  movement  out  of  doors  becomes 
more  universal  and  combined,  then  he  will 
reduce,  one,  two,  three,  four,  ^ve,  or  even 
the  ten  millions  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cob- 
den) asks  for.  It  is  a  question  of  pressure, 
and  he  knows  it  well — no  one  better. 
Now,  the  question  that  we  ask  you  to 
consider  seriously  is,  that  you  diminish 
the  expenditure  to  the  greatest  possible 
limit.  We  do  not  ask  you  now  to  square 
off  10,000.000/.,  but  we  do  ask  you  to 
consider  from  whence  you  came,  whom  you 
profess  to  represent,  and  what  is  the  opi- 


nion of  your  constituents  about  this  ques- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Member  for  Stam* 
ford  is  a  leader  of  the  protectionist  party. 
It  is  a  triumvirate  now ;  I  believe  the  go* 
▼emment  of  that  party  is  now  in  commis- 
sion; but  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stam- 
ford will  support  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckingham  s  Motion  for  granting  relief 
to  the  agriculturists.  Well,  who  has  not 
seen  the  reports  of  numerous  meetings  in 
the  southern  counties,  where  agricultural 
distress  is  most  felt,  owing  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  harvests,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  produce  for  the  last  year.  What 
have  the  farmers  said  ?  They  are  escap- 
ing from  their  old  leaders,  who  met  at  17, 
Old  Bond-street,  the  other  day,  and  who 
could  not  come  to  any  conclusion,  finished 
with  a  wrangle,  and  adjourned  to,  the  6th 
or  7th  of  March.  I  hope  on  the  next  oc- 
casion they  will  be  able  to  tell  the  farmers 
something.  But  do  not  tell  them  that  we 
are  in  fault.  We  never  played  the  farmers 
false.  You  told  them  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  was 
pledged  to  support  the  corn  laws.  We 
always  told  them  he  was  not — that  he 
would  repeal  them.  He  repealed  them 
because  he  happened  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
but  any  other  Premier  must  have  done 
the  same.  The  farmers  are  now  becoming 
in  favour  of  free  trade  all  over  the  country, 
and  they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  particularly  of  the  malt  tax.  Thej 
observe  what  is  passing  in  other  countries;  ^ 
they  knew  something  of  the  expenditure ' 
in  the  United  States ;  for  they  have  found 
out  that  there  is  a  country  like  America, 
because  com  comes  from  it,  and  they  com- 
pare the  expenditure  of  that  conntry  with 
their  own.  The  farmers  are  soffering 
from  the  circumstance  that  small  produce 
and  inferior  quality  are  bringing  them  but 
low  prices.  But,  if  Gentlemen  opposite 
represent  them  truly,  it  is  their  duly  to 
press  upon  the  Government,  with  us,  for 
all  practicable  reduction,  in  order  that 
some  diminution  may  take  place  in  the 
present  enormous  taxation,  from  which  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  are 
4ieverely  suffering.  You  vote  millions  here 
as  if  they  were  nothing,  or  as  if  erery 
country  was  a  California,  and  that  gM 
was  not  produced  in  this  country  by  tlie 
sweat  of  millions  of  men,  who  are  entitled 
to  as  just  and  merciful  a  consideratioii 
of  their  interests  as  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  man  in  Parliament.  Lookiiig 
to  the  heroic  manner  in  which  the  manu- 
facturing population  have  borne  the  mi* 
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series  of  the  last  three  years,  consideriDg 
that  this  question  is  supported  by  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  country,  and  is  for- 
tified by  facts  and  arguments  which  there 
has  been  scarcely  an  attempt  to  answer,  I 
do  say  the  question  is  deserving  of  the 
deepest  consideration  of  this  House,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  go  as 
far  as  it  can  go  in  reducing  the  expendi- 
ture, and  thereby  diminishing  the  suffer- 
ings and  grievances  of  the  people. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  remarked,  that 
he  could  not  recommend  the  farmers  to 
he  influenced  by  any  expressions  of  good 
will  towards  them  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Bright),  for  they  should  remember  the 
old  saying,  **  We  ought  not  to  trust  our 
enemies,  even  when  they  bring  gifts."     A 

Question,  of  this  nature  was  to  be  consi- 
ered  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
situation  of  our  own  country,  but  to  the 
strength  and  situation  of  other  countries. 
The  advocates,  however,  of  diminished 
expenditure  had  entirely  omitted  that 
consideration.  They  had  argued  this 
question  as  one  of  finance,  which  was 
totally  another  subject.  He  found  that 
people  did  in  public  matters  what  was  done 
m  private  matters.  When  they  lived  in  a 
tranquil  and  peaceable  village,  as  he  had 
some  times  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  they 
could  leave  their  doors  open;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  town 
of  Manchester  they  would  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  use  locks  and  bars.  He  believed 
that  it  was  the  character  and  situation  of 
one's  neighbours  that  induced  the  intro^ 
duction  of  the  precautionary  measures  of 
locks  and  bars.  This  proposition  was  a 
delusion  to  the  farmers,  if  it  was  brought 
forward  as  a  means  of  relieving  them  from 
their  burdens.  He  prayed  the  House  to 
bear  this  in  mind — they  had,  in  round 
numbers,  thirty  millions  of  people,  that 
was  to  say,  five  millions  of  families,  one 
million  of  whom  consumed  &ye  times  as 
much  as  all  the  others,  another  million  of 
families  consumed  four  times  as  much  as 
the  others,  another  million  three  times  as 
much  as  the  others,  another  million  consum- 
ed twice  as  much  as  the  others,  whilst  as* 
to  the  last  million,  one  half  were  in  misery 
and  indigence,  and  the  other  half  in  abso- 
lute starvation.  Their  taxation  then  ought 
to  press  upwards,  as  their  assessed  taxes 
did.  They  ought  to  make  the  pressure 
increase  as  it  went  upwards,  as  far  as  the 
highest  person  in  the  country.  Their  old 
plan  of  sumptuary  laws  was  not  bad  in 
principle,  although  it  was  found  to  be  im* 


possible  in  practice.  They  must  endea- 
vour, however,  to  return  to  that  principle 
as  much  as  possible.  But  these  new  finan- 
cial reformers  swallowed  the  camel  of 
20,000,000?.  levied  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt ;  that  they  never  said  a  word 
about;  but  the  little  gnat  of  18,000,0001.  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country 
they  could  not  at  all  tolerate.  The  way 
to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  people  was 
by  promoting  the  employment  of  capital 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  It  was 
necessary  for  all  of  them  to  be  united  upon 
this  point — that  there  was  no  way  what- 
ever by  which  they  could  give  employment 
to  the  labourer,  but  by  increasing  the  ca- 
pital of  the  employed.  But  these  new  finan- 
cial reformers  were  using  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  diminish  that  capital;  it 
was  that  party  which  domineered  in  that 
House;  no  matter  who  lived  in  Downing- 
street,  there  was  not  one  Member  of  any 
Government  who  dared  stand  up  for  the 
English  labourer  against  the  foreign  la- 
bourer, and  every  one  of  the  free-traders 
was  going  to  give  employment  to  the  fo- 
reign labourer,  and  discard  our  own  Eng- 
lish ones. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question  :'* 
— The  House  divided: — Ayes  275;  Noes 
78:  Majority  197. 

List  of 

Abdy,  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Bankes,  G. 

Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 


the  Ayes. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brand,  T. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
CaTcndish,  hon.  C.  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C> 
Conolly,  T. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  II. 
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Dayie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dayies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  G.  £. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duflf,  G.  S. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellice,  right  hon.  £. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Ferguson,  Ool. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitz  Patrick,  rt.hn.  J.  W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  0.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortcscue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goooh,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Harcourt.  G.  G. 
Harris,  hon.  Oapt. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Uayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
lleald,  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Berries,  rt«  hon.  J.  G. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  G. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J* 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond^  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  E. 


Howard,  hon.  G.  W.  G. 
Jerris,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Gapt. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lewis,  G.  G. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Gol. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Maonamara,  Maj. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Gol. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moody,  G.  A. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  G.  N. 
Newport,  Visct, 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct* 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel.  Gol. 
Peel,  F. 

Pennant,  hon.  Gol. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pugh,  D. 


Reid,  Gol. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H; 
Richards,  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  G.  E. 
Rushout,  Gapt.      ^ 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  G.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Seymer^  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaflo,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Sufford,  A. 
Stonsfleld,  W.  R.  G, 
Stounton.  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  J. 


Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  G.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Seij. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tonison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Gapt. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vfemey,  Sir  H. 
Vaiiers,  Visct. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
WaU,  G.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Gol.  L. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WUloughby,  Sir  H. 
WUson,  J. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0.  * 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 

TBLLKBS. 

TufaeU,.H. 
HiU,  Lord  U. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
BouTerie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bright,  J. 
'  Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Cowan,  G* 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
DevereuXf  J.  T. 
Drummond,  H« 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G* 
Ellis,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J* 

Fitzwilliam,hon.  G.  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Frewen,  C.  &. 
Gibson^  rt.  hoti«  T.  M. 
Greene^  J. 
Uardoastiei  3* 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Headlam,  T.  E; 
Henry,  A. 
Hejrworth,  L. 


Hindley,  G. 
Honman,  E. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jackson,  W« 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lushington,  G« 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Meagher^  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
MarshaU,  J.  G. 
Moore,  G.  H« 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt«  F« 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A, 
Osborne,  R< 
Pattison,  J« 
Pearson,  C4 
Perfect^  K* 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkingtofl,  Ji 
Rendlesham,  LoM 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Soholefleld,  W. 
Sidney,  Aid; 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Strickland,  Sir  da 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
ThioknetM,  R.  A* 
Thompson,  GoL 
Thompson,  G. 
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Thoraely,  T. 

Wilson,  M. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Wood,  W.  P. 

Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

TELLBB8. 

Willcox,  B.  M. 

Cobden,  R. 

WiUUms,  J. 

Ilume,  J. 

*  Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — 
Supply  considered  in  Committee: — Com- 
mittee report  progress;  to  sit  again  on 
Wednesday. 

VICE-GUARDIANS  OF  UNIONS  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  W.  Somertille, 
.  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill.     The  Ist  Clause  heing  read, 

Colonel  DUNNE  wished  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  for  how  long  a  period  he  was 
going  to  propose  the  continuance  of  the 
vice-guardians  ? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  replied,  that 
he  proposed  their  continuance  up  to  the 
25th  of  March,  1850. 

Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  0 'Flaherty,  and 
Major  Blackall,  opposed  their  continu- 
ance for  so  long  a  period,  when  the  Com- 
mittee that  was  now  sitting  might  make 
great  alterations  in  the  poor-law  system. 

Mr.  MONSELL  proposed,  that  the  pe- 
riod should  be  the  29th  of  September, 
1849. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "That 
the  blank  ho  fiUed  with  the  words  '  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March,  1850:' **— The  Com- 
mittee divided : — Ayes  51;  Noes  31:  Ma- 
jority 20. 

Bill  reported;  consideration,  with  Amend- 
ments, on  Wednesday. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  27,  1849. 

MiifUTBS.]     POBLio  Bills.— S*  Contolidated  Fund. 
Received  the  BoptU  >l«inii.— Inland  Retmraet    Hnben 
Corpus  Suspemion  (IreUmd). 

PcTiTfONt  PRsaciTTBD.  From  Meath  and  Poctarttagton, 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  the  Present  System  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  Irelaod.— From  Maitland.  New  South 
Wales,  that  no  AUcration  may  be  made  in  the  Conttitu- 
tion  of  that  Colony. — From  Kilmadock,  Campsie.  and 
Glasgow,  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  BUI;  also, 
against  Registering  Births,  dec.,  (Scotland)  BUL 

THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW. 
Lord  STANLEY  :  In  conformity  with 
the  notice  which  I  gave  yesterday  to  the 
nohle  Marquess  opposite,  I  rise  to  ask  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  explain  the 
course  which  they  are  ahout  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  and  to  state  at  the  same  thne  that  I 


am  unahle  to  reconcile  the  course  which 
has  heen  adopted  hy  the  Government  ui 
this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
on  a  question  with  regard  o  which,  of  all 
others,  there  ought  to  he  no  manner  of 
douht  or  amhiguity.  By  way  of  placing 
myself  in  order,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
such  of  your  Lordships  as  may  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I 
heg  to  move  that  a  Message  he  sent  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  requesting  them 
to  communicate  to  us  the  first  report  which 
has  heen  laid  upon  their  table  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law. 
The  noble  Marquess,  of  course,  may  deal 
with  that  Motion  as  he  thinks  fit.  I  state 
at  once  that  1  move  it  for  the  ptirpose  I 
have  stated.  Your  Lordships  will  recoUect 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Session,  the  noble  Marquess  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law;  whether  it  required  any  amendment, 
and,  if  so,  what  the  nature  of  that  amend- 
ment ought  to  be.  I  stated  at  the  time 
the  objections  which  I  entertained' to  this 
course  being  taken,-  though,  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  I  abstained  from 
pressing  those  objections  to  a  division.  But 
I  stated  that,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
Government  had  put  themselves  into  a 
dilemma,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
escape — that  either  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  upon  the  subject,  in  which  case  there 
was  no  use  in  the  inquiry,  or  else  they  had 
not  made  up  their  minds,  in  which  case 
they  were  attempting  to  throw  upon  a 
Committee  a  responsibility  which  ought 
only  to  belong  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. But,  certainly,  I  could  not  antici- 
pate that  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
they  have  actually  done.  I  hardly  thought, 
indeed,  that  they  could  avoid  one  horn  of 
the  dilemma,  but  I  did  not  think  they  had 
sufiicient  ingenuity  to  impale  themselves 
upon  both  horns.  Yet,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, such  has  been  the  course  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  pursued. 
If  Committees  are  appointed  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  I  presume  that  the  Com- 
mittees in  both  would  have  the  same  ob- 
ject— to  bring  out  facts  which  were  neces- 
sary for  legislation;  and  that,  on  those 
facts,  before  a  measure  founded  on  them 
is  introduced,  the  Government  should  take 
the  advice  of  Parliament.  In  pursuance 
of  that  view  your  Lordships  appointed  a 
Committee,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  take 
evidence  and  receive  information  on  the 
subject.     The  Committee  have  had  before 
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them  individuals  who  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  law.  I 
hope  the  noble  Marquess  will  forgive  me  if 
I  am  not  quite  regular  in  referring  to  what 
has  taken  place  in  that  Committee;  but 
the  noble  Marquess  properiy  and  fairly 
laid  before  the  Committee  certain  resolu- 
tions, to  which,  however,  he  declined  to 
pledge  himself  as  measures  on  which  the 
Government  had  positively  concluded;  but 
resolutions  relating  to  a  vast  number  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  on  all  of  which  it  was  desirable  that 
information  should  be  received,  and  which 
would  form  a  iit  subject  for  the  inquiries  of 
the  Committee.  That  appears,  certainly, 
to  be  a  reasonable  and  a  proper  course  to 
pursue;  but  it  is  with  surprise  I  learn  that 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  a  diffe- 
rent course  has  been  pursued,  though  it 
appears  that  in  that  House,  as  well  as  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  a  Committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  directed  by,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  composed  of,  the  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  We  have  the 
noble  Marquess,  a  Member  of  the  one  Com- 
mittee— we  have  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  a  Member  of  the 
other  Committee.  In  that  Committee,  I 
understand,  that  resolutions  similar  to  those 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  of  your  Lord- 
ships' Committee  were  brought  forward  | 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury — resolutions  Which  were  moved 
in  a  very  different  sense,  and  explained  in 
a  very  different  spirit,  from  those  which 
were  exhibited  in  your  Lordships'  Commit- 
tee. So  far  from  these  being  matters  on 
which  the  Cabinet  had  not  made  up  their 
minds,  but  which  were  matters  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  for  the  Committee,  as 
was  substantially  stated  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess in  this  House,  it  was  declared  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  these  were 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  determined 
on  by  the  Cabinet — that  the  Cabinet,  as  a 
body,  were  pledged  to  them — that  this  was 
the  plan  of  the  Government,  and  if  it  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Committee,  that  they 
would  adopt  it  on  the  responsibility  of 
Government  alone,  and  on  their  respon- 
sibility would  submit  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A 
Motion  was  then  made  in  the  Committee 
by  a  Member  not  connected  with  Govern- 
ment, that  before  these  resolutions  were 
adopted,  evidence  should  be  taken  —  a 
course,  it  will  be  remembered,  which  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the    noble    Marquess   in  this 


House.  But  your  Lordships  will  hardly 
credit  the  fact  that  this  proposition,  no  pro- 
per in  itself,  and  in  such  entire  conformity 
with  the  course  which  has  been  recom- 
mended in  this  House  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers — that  this  proposition  was  nega- 
tived by  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  taking  the  initiative 
in  declaring  that  these  were  the  resolutions 
of  Government,  on  which  he  would  permit 
no  investigation  to  take  place,  and  no  evi-  ^ 
denee  to  be  received;  and  by  a  division — 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Irish  Secretary,  voted  in  the 
majority — it  was  first  negatived  that  upon 
such  a  proposition  they  should  hear  evi* 
dence ;  and  then  the  Committee  further 
negatived  another  proposition,  that  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  bring  forward  the  resolutions 
on  their  own  responsibility,  Neither  of 
these  courses  suitec^Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Before  your  Lordships'  Com- 
mittee they  declare  that  they  are  not 
pledged  to  these  resolutions — before  the 
Commons  they  declare  that  they  are.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  their  leader  gives  it  as 
his  advice  that  it  would  be  a  fit  and  proper 
course  to  take  evidence — in  the  Commons 
their  leader  negatives  a  proposition  to  hear 
evidence;  and  the  Motion  to  take  evidence 
is  negatived,  with  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  resolutions,  without  evidence,  are 
passed  by  the  Committee.  And  not  only 
that,  but  this  resolution  is  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  forms  the  first 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the 
House;  and  the  noble  Lord  has  himself 
given  notice  that,  I  believe  on  Thursday 
next,  he  will  move  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration 
this  first  resolution  passed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view 
to  found  a  legislative  measure  upon  this 
resolution — a  small  part  of  the  question  on 
which,  at  the  invitation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  your  Lordships'  Committee 
are  at  this  moment  taking  evidence  and 
entering  upon  inquiry.  Now,  I  must  taj 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  reoonoile  this,  either 
with  the  courtesy  usually  observed  between 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Pariiameni, 
or  with  that  feeling  of  delicacy  which,  with 
all  respect  for  the  noble  Marquess,  I  must 
say  would  prevent  the  leader  of  a  party  in 
one  House  from  oontradieting  the  kngnage 
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used  by  the  leader  in  another.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  enter  apon  the  proposition  so 
adopted.  But  there  is  one  important  point 
in  it  which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection — 
I  mean  the  necessity  of  a  rate  in  aid,  an 
additional  rate  to  he  levied  upon  the  solvent 
for  the  support  of  the  insolvent  parishes 
in  Ireland.  I  may  he  personally  interested 
in  this  question;  but  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  forgive  me,  if  I  say  one  word 
with  regard  to  it,  because  I  have  beqn 
told,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  this  Mo- 
tion, about  to  be  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  in  point  of  fact  a  proposi- 
tion which  emanated  from  me. 

The    Marquess    of   LANSDOWNE  : 
No,  no !  not  at  all. 

•  Lord  STANLEY :  I  thank  the  noble 
Marquess  for  his  promptness  in  exonerat- 
ing me  from  this  imputation.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
disclaim  such  an  imputation  to  any  one  of 
your  Lordships;  but  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  misconcept^pn,  allow  me  to  state 
how  the  matter  really  stands.  What  I  did 
say,  speaking  for  myself — and  I  believe 
speaking  in  the  name  of  many  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland — what  I  said  was  this, 
that  provided  we  could  obtain  such  a  divi- 
sion of  the  electoral  districts  as  would  give 
us  the  control  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  our  own  property,  and  free  us  from  the 
responsibility  of  other  properties — provided 
that  you  remove  from  those  districts 
which  are  absolutely  pauperised,  the  con- 
trol in  the  election  of  guardians  who  prove 
themselves  altogether  inefficient — provided 
that  these  things  be  agreed  to— and  pro- 
vided that  any  sums  of  money  advanced  as 
a  rate  in  aid  should  be  considered  as  a  loan 
to  be  repaid  by  those  districts  in  a  more 
prosperous  state  of  their  affairs,  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  this  insurance  upon  my 
property  in  the  shape  of  a  rate  in  aid  to 
the  less  prosperous  districts,  to  the  extent 
of  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  But  the  pro- 
position now  made  is  to  take  the  super- 
structure which  I  proposed  to  add,  with- 
out taking  the  foundation  which  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  lay.  Not  one  of  those  condi- 
tions which  I  specified  as  indispensable — 
and  which  even  then  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  adopt  —  not  one  of  those 
propositions  which  I  put  forward,  is 
now  referred  to.  I  must  apologise  to 
your  Lordships  for  mentioning  these  mat- 
ters. The  noble  Marquess  fairly  and  frankly 
says,  that  he  did  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  will  not  now  discuss  the  question  of  a 


rate  in  aid.  It  is  a  subject  to  be  approach- 
ed with  great  calmness,  deliberation,  and 
forbearance;  and  I  hope  that  when  that 
proposition  is  raised — if  ever  it  is  so  raised 
— I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  raised  unac- 
companied with  other  conditions  and  stand- 
ing by  itself ;  for  if  you  do,  I  cannot  blame, 
I  shall  rather  participate  in  the  feelings  of 
those  who  would  give  such  a  measure  an 
instantaneous  rejection.  I  think  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  at  once  laid  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  Committee — ^that 
we  should  know  the  whole  extent  of  the 
subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  But 
I  earnestly  hope  that  when  it  is  brought 
forward,  this  measure  will  not  be  made  the 
ground — which  I  am  afraid  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  it  may  be — of  mutual  re- 
crimination and  angry  feeling  between  re- 
presentatives and  noble  Lords  connected 
respectively  with  England  and  Ireland.  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  cpnnected  with 
the  more  prosperous  districts  of  Ireland 
will  not  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  empire  at  large,  and  that  what  thej 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  ought  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  British  and  ImpeHal  funds. 
I  hope  that  such  a  proposition  as  that  will 
not  be  put  forward,  because,  much  as  I 
wish  to  see  England  and  Ireland  treated 
as  far  as  possible  as  one  country,  in  all 
matters  connected  with  legislation  and  taz-> 
ation,  it  is  clear  that  at  present  they  are 
not  so  treated;  and  it  would  not  be  fair,  or 
reasonable,  or  just,  that  the  proprietors  of 
Ireland  should  claim  exemption  from  the 
income  tax  or  the  assessed  taxes  on  the 
ground  that  they  live  in  a  distinct  and 
separate  country,  and  then  that,  on  the 
ground  of  their  community  of  interest, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  impart  iheir 
burdens — that  they  should  on  the  one 
hand  obtain  the  advantages  of  their  separ- 
ate position,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
they  should  claim* from  their  community 
of  position  that  a  community  of  burdens 
should  be  thrown  upon  this  country. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  if  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  be  fair  and  reasonable,  we 
shall  not  hear  of  any  exaggerated  preten- 
sions to  escape  from  the  burden  of  Irish 
distress;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
express  my  most  anxious  and  earnest  hope 
that  the  English  representatives  and  Peers 
will  not  be  led,  by  their  impatience  of  tax- 
ation for  Irish  purposes,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent demands  which  are  made  upon  them 
for  the  purposes  of  Irish  charity,  to  seize 
upon  any  mode,  without  reference  to  its 
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justice  or  practicability,  by  wbich  they 
may  escape  from  being  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  Irish  distress,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  upon  the  whole  area  of  Ire- 
land. I  beg  to  express  no  opinion  witl\ 
regard  to  the  proposition  itself ;  but  I  trust 
that  Her  Majesty's  Gorernment,  if  they 
have  any  intension  of  introducing  such  a 
measure,  will  reconsider  the  proposition 
which  they  are  now  disposed  to  make  a 
separate  question  from  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  questions — that  if  they  do, 
they  will  not  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  in  the  inost  unfortunate 
manner  for  the  attainment  of  their  own 
objects,  and  in  a  manner  which  really  will 
not  give  the  Parliament  a  fair  opportunity 
of  judging  of  their  measures  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  noble  Marquess 
will  either  discharge  your  Lordships'  Com- 
mittee from  their  idle  and  useless  investi- 
gation, or  else  that  the  rate  in  aid  shall 
not  be  pressed  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament till  your  Lordships — from  the  evi- 
dence which  your  Committee  has  taken, 
but  which  the  Commons  are  not  permitted 
to  hear — shall  be  satisfied  whether  this 
proposition,  either  standing  by  itself  or 
weighed  with  other  considerations,  is  of  a 
nature  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
I  beg  to  conclude  with  the  Motion — 

"  That  a  Message  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, requesting  them  to  communicate  to  this 
House  a  copy  of  the  first  report  of  their  Select 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law." 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  could 
perfectly  understand  the  noble  Lord's  in* 
tention  in  making  the  present  Motion;  it 
was,  no  doubt,  with  the  view  of  putting  a 
question  to  him,  which  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  he  was  most  desirous  of  an- 
swering most  distinctly,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  considering  that  the  question 
was  at  present  before  a  Committee,  not 
only  of  their  Lordships'  House,  but  also  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  noble 
Lord,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  proceed- 
ings in  both  Houses,  would  see  that  he 
could  only  answer  with  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve.  With  respect  to  what  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  Committee  of  their 
Lordships*  House,  he  had  no  difficulty 
whatever.  In  that  Committee,  as  those  of 
their  Lordships  who  were  Members  of  that 
Committee  knew,  he  had  pursued  a  course 
which  he  had  thought  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  particular  position  of  that  Com- 
mittee. He  considered  he  had  fulfilled  his 
duty  in  laying  before  the  Committee  the 


substance,  and  the  substance  only,  of  cer- 
tain propositions  which  he  had  understood 
had  been  made,  or  were  to  be  made,  in  an- 
other place.     He  had  not  laid  these  sug- 
gestions before  the  Committee  in  the  form 
of  resolutions;  they  had  been  communi- 
cated by  him  solely  as  the  substance  of 
suggestions  made   in  another  place,  and 
had  not  been  put  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
for  a  reason  obviously  applicable  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Conmiittee.     He  was  desirous 
that  the  fullest  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  their  Lordships  House  of  examining  wit- 
nesses upon  the  whole  subject,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  Sli- 
est opportunity  should  have  been  also  had 
elsewhere;  but  he  begged  their  Lordships 
to  consider  what  was  the  different  position 
of  the  two  Committees.    He  would  proceed 
now  to  do  what  he  had  already  stated  he 
should  feel  some  difficulty  in  doing — name- 
ly, explaining  what  had  taken  place  else- 
where; because  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord  not  only  called  on  him,  after  stating 
the  course  of  his  own  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne's)  conduct  there,  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  one  of  his  Colleagues  in  an- 
other place,  but  also  called  on  him  to  that 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  au- 
thoritatively, though  he  might  do  it  hypo- 
thetically — namely,  to  explain  the  motives 
of  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment acting  in  Committee — acting  some- 
times in  accordance,  and  sometimes  not  ia 
in  accordance,  with  the  suggestions  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.     It  was  noto- 
rious—  he  assumed  it  to  have  been  so,  at 
least — he  possessed  no  special  information 
on  the  subject  which  he  could  lay  before 
their  Lordships;  but  it  was  believed  that  a 
proposition  which  had  been  made  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Colleagues 
with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  acting, 
had  been  assented  to  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Committee,  while  there  was  an- 
other proposition,  also  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  to  which  a  majority  had  also 
given  assent.    It  was  impossible,  then,  for 
him  to  explain  the  course  so  taken  witheai 
assuming  the  motives — ^though  he  was  not 
enabled  to  state  them  positively — which 
might    have    influenced    both    his   noble 
Friend  and  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee.    The  proposition  which  had  been  laid 
before  one  of  the  Committees  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  and  which  had  been  com- 
municated as  such   in  substance  to  the 
other  Committee,  embraced  a  vast  variety 
of  topics  connected  with  the  whole  state  oi 
the  poor-law  administration  in  Ireland,  all 
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of  which — whether  the  decision  upon  any 
one  in  particular  preceded  that  upon  the 
others — formed  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  one  of 
those  resolutions*  which  appeared  to  have 
been  communicated  by  the  Committee  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  which 
now  stood  for  consideration  before  that 
House,  was  one  of  immediate  necessity, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  a  state  of  the  utmost  and  most  ap- 
palling distress  and  destitution;  and  he 
thought  it  might  occur  to  their  Lordships, 
as  it  did  occur  to  him,  as  a  reason  for  that 
course  having  been  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee, that,  however  anxious  they  might  have 
been  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  upon 
every  point  connected  with  that  important 
subject,  there  was  one  on  which  there  was 
no  room  for  delay — namely,  that  one  which 
referred  to  the  immediate  subsistence  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  within  the  next  few 
months.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  wished  no  separation  had  taken 
place  between  that  first  resolution  and 
those  which  should  immediately  follow ; 
and  he  had  also  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  thought  that  if  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  proposition  of  a  rate  in  aid 
was  to  be  entertained  by  Parliament,  it 
ought  to  be  entertained  in  conjunction 
with  another,  the  efi^ect  of  which  would  be 
to  establish  a  maximum  poor-rate  in  all 
the  counties  of  Ireland.  He  con&idered 
the  establishment  of  a  maximum  rate  in  any 
way  that  was  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  people,  to  be  an 
object  of  paramount  importance;  and  he 
believed  that  the  absence  of  such  a  maxi- 
mum rate,  and  the  uncertainty  attendant 
upon  the  amount  to  which  the  poor-rate 
might  be  collected  in  those  unions,  which 
had  been  mainly  dependent  for  their  sup- 
port upon  the  productiveness  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  which  had  been  ruined  by  its 
failure,  were  questions  of  the  very  first 
importance,  the  consideration  of  which 
should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
first  efforts  which  their  Lordships  would 
see  fit  to  adopt  on  the  subject.  For  he 
was  sure  that  he  was  only  stating  that 
which  was  consistent  with  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  their  Lordships,  when  he  said 
that  at  the  present  moment  in  that  country 
it  was  impossible  to  let  the  lands  which 
had  been  abandoned,  except  in  the  most 
objectionable  form  that  it  could  be  let — 
namely,  in  small  allotments — and  that  the 


effect  of  the  poor-law  as  it  now  stood,  and 
without  some  ratification,  was  to  give  a  di- 
rect encouragement  to  that  which  all  their 
legislation  should  be  directed  to  discourage 
— the  infinite  subdivision  of  land  in  Ire- 
land;  in  other  words,  the  first  source  of 
that  mischief  which  their  Lordships  were 
now  endeavouring  to  remeiy.     For  these 
reasons  he  certainly  wished  that  the  whole 
of  the  proposition — ^he  meant  those  parts 
which  related  to  the  rate  in  aid,  and  the 
maximum  rate,  should  be  joined  together. 
He  had  not  authority  to  explain  the  mo* 
tives   of    the  individuals  composing    the 
Committee  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
separate  those  parts  for  the  purposes  of 
immediate  legislation;  but  he  could  con- 
ceive that  those  Gentlemen,  in  the  absence 
of  any  further  plan  for   the  purpose   of 
affording  immediate  relief,  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  some  remedy  which 
should  touch  the  existing  evil,  might  feel 
themselves  justified  in   saying  that  thej 
would  report  upon  a  remedy  for  the  pros-  • 
sing  evil;  and  that   with   respect   to  the 
maximum  rate,  while  not  objecting  to  it, 
they  would  take  further  time  to  consider 
what  that  maximum  would  be,  and  to  what 
regulations  it  might  be   subjected.     He 
offered  that,  not  certainly  on  authority,  as 
an   explanation   of  their  motives.      Bat» 
with  respect  to  the  other  House,  and  the 
usual  course  of  business  there,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  discourage  any  impor- 
tant measures  which  were  likely  to  require 
long  and  serious  consideration.     The  in- 
quiry which  had  been  instituted  was  going 
on  upon  this  very  subject;  and  so  far  from 
there  being  any  intention  to  exclude  it  from 
the  consideration  of   the   Committee    of 
their  Lordships'  House,  which   was  now- 
sitting,  every  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
of  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  not  only  with 
respect  to  every  other  part  of  the  subject, 
but  this   very  point  also.     Considering, 
then,  the  position  of  their  Lordships'  Com- 
mittee, they  could  not  be  called  upon  for 
some  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
subject;  while,  with  respect  to  the  other, 
they  had  only  dealt  with  one  portion  of  the 
subject,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent    starvation.      Having    said    this 
much,  however,  he  begged  to  add,  that  he 
agreed  in  much  of  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  said  on  the  subject  of  rates  in  aid. 
He  saw  the  greatest  objection  to  such  a 
project,  if  applied  to  the  general  state  oi 
society;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  taking 
that  first  opportunity  which  offered  of  ex- 
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pressing  bis  opinion  on  ibis  subject.  He 
wisbed  to  state,  tbat  no  consideration  upon 
earth  could  bave  induced  him  to  assist  in 
carrying  a  measure,  tbe  eifect  of  wbicb 
sbould  be  to  establish  such  a  principle  as  a 
permanent  system  of  relief.  It  was  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  applied  to  cir- 
cumstances which,  perhaps,  no  other  expe- 
dient could  bave  met,  that  this  measure  of 
a  rate  in  aid,  limited  in  amount  and  limited 
in  time,  had  received  his  support.  Fur- 
ther than  this  he  would  not  have  gone; 
and,  in  agreeing  to  it,  he  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  not  consider  tbat  they 
were  sanctioning  a  principle  which,  if  per- 
manently adopted,  would  prove  most  de- 
structive to  the  interests  not  only  of  Ire- 
land, but  of  England  also — for  England, 
also,  must  suffer  in  tbe  end  from  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  system.  He  had  only  to 
add,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
both  there  and  elsewhere,  he  trusted  that 
it  would  bo  considered  with  tbat  forbear- 
ance of  which  the  noble  Lord  bad  just 
given  so  marked  an  example. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  be  had  great 
pleasure  in  remarking  the  reluctance  which 
his  noble  Friend  bad  declared  he  felt  in 
assenting  to  this  proposition ;  and  he  hoped 
that  further  consideration  would  lead  his 
noble  Friend  to  withdraw  even  the  scanty 
acquiescence  which  he  had  given.  During 
all  the  discussions  in  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  for  tbe  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
impossibility  had  been  generally  admitted 
of  maintaining  a  minimum  rate,  if  the 
principle  were  once  admitted.  The  ten- 
dency would  always  be  to  increase  the 
minimum  if  tbe  system  were  once  adopted. 
As  to  the  grant  of  50,000^.,  which  was 
now  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
he  trusted  that  it  would  be  the  last  that 
they  should  hear  of.  It  was  to  be  regret- 
ted tbat,  by  the  absurd  forms  of  tbe  House, 
their  Lordships  could  not  object  to  this 
grant.  In  fact,  they  would  probably  not 
have  tbe  matter  regularly  before  them  un- 
til after  the  money  would  have  been  ex- 
pended. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
be  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  Mo- 
tion, if  the  noble  Lord  pressed  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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for  Returning  Two  Member*  to  Serve  in  Parliament  for 
those  Parishes.— By  the  Marquess  of  Chandos.  (h>m  the 
Borough  of  Buckingham,  against  the  Buckingham  Sum- 
mer Assiaea  Bill. 

DUBLIN  CONSOLIDATION  IMPROVEMENT 
WATERWORKS  AND  SEWERS  BILL. 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  Question  (13tb  February),  "  That 
tbe  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,*'  and 
which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,*'  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  tbe  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months,**  Question  again  proposed,  **That 
the  word  *  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS,  before  the  adjourned 
debate  on  this  Bill  was  resumed,  begged  to 
state,  tbat  be  had  received  petitions  from 
the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses 
of  the  city  of  Dublin;  from  the  Grand 
Canal  Company,  under  their  seal;  from 
burgesses  and  ratepayers  of  the  city, 
4,000  in  number;  from  tbe  High  Shenff  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  president  and  vioe- 
president  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  against  it.  He  believed  he 
could  not  take  any  part  in  tbe  debate,  as 
it  had  been  adjourned  upon  his  own  Mo- 
tion, that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  He  however, 
should,  on  the  part  of  his  constituency, 
protest  against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  tbe  hon. 
Gentleman  undoubtedly  could  not  take 
part  again  in  the  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion then  before  the  House.  But  a  clause 
had  been  referred  to  him  for  considera- 
tion. He  had  examined  it,  and  he 
thought  it  was  one  which  should  be 
struck  out  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  begged  the  House  to 
give  due  weight  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  that  he 
understood  tbe  chief  reason  for  tbe  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  upon  the  Bill  was 
in  order  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somerville) 
might  have  time  to  communicate  with  die 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  ascertain  his  opinion 
upon  the  measure.  He  thought  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  ought  to  be  relaxed, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be  allowed 
to  state  the  result  of  the  communieft- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  that  that  could  be 
best  done  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion^ 
and  the  substitution  of  another. 
2U 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS  declined  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Question  put.  The  House  divided  : — 
Ayes  23;  Noes  39  :  Majority  16. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  pressed  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  state  his  reasons 
for  allowing  a  private  Bill  such  as  the 
present  one  to  he  thrown  out  upon  the 
second  reading. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  he  had 
heen  precluded  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
from  stating  his  reasons.  The  division 
had  come  upon  him  by  surprise.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  state  his  reasons,  but  was 
not  permitted.  He  would  now  say,  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  propose 
certain  measures  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill  before  the  House.  One 
was  with  reference  to  a  concentrated  board 
for  purposes  of  general  taxation  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  to  vest  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  the  powers  at  present  vested 
in  several  Government  offices.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  in  favour  of  such  a  course; 
but  there  did  not  appear  to  be — at  least 
at  present — any  chance  of  the  several  par- 
ties concerned  agreeing  to  a  general  plan. 
There  were  two  other  Bills,  the  Dublin 
Corporation  Waterworks  Bill,  and  the  Dub- 
lin Improvement  Bill,  fixed  for  Friday  next, 
when  some  of  the  questions  in  debate  would 
come  before  the  House;  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  oppose  the  present  Bill,  be- 
cause he  found  it  was  objected  to  by  all 
parties. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Bill  was  opposed 
by  all  parties.  He  proposed  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 
The  other  Bills  could  be  postponed  to  the 
same  day,  and  all  could  then  be  considered 
together. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  the  question 
was  at  an  end.  His  Amendment  had  been 
carried. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  begged  the 
hon.  Member's  pardon.  They  had  only 
decided  on  striking  out  the  word  "  now;  ' 
the  future  day  on  which  the  Bill  was  to  be 
read  a  second  time  had  not  yet  been  de- 
cided. He  moved  as  an  Amendment  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
fortnight. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  appealed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair.  He  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  a 
Motion  such  as  had  just  been  carried, 
postponed  the  reading  of  a  Bill  for  six 
months. 

Mr.    SPEAKER   explained    that    the 


words  of  the  Amendment  were,  *'  to  strike 
out  the  word  'now,'  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  'this  day  six  months.'  "  The 
division  had  been  taken  on  the  omission  of 
the  word  **  now."  The  day  to  be  substi- 
tuted was  a  question  still  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  recommend- 
ed  Mr.  Reynolds  to  agree  to  the  postpone- 
ment for  a  fortnight.  He  had  himself 
voted  against  the  Bill,  knowing  nothing 
about  it,  but  merely  giving,  as  it  were,  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  his  hou.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dublin. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  the  more  he 
considered  the  matter,  the  more  he  was  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  It  was  a  Bill  concocted  by  a  spe- 
culating attorney  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
making  up  a  bill  of  costs  against  his  (Mr. 
Reynolds')  constituents.  And  this  at- 
torney was  helped  by  a  London  Parliamen- 
tary agent.  Would  the  House,  he  asked, 
endure  such  a  thing  ?  Would  it  tolerate 
such  a  measure  being  thrust  upon  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham  ? 
No,  they  would  not;  and  yet,  because  the 
measure  referred  to  a  place  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  they  were  asked  to 
enable  a  speculating  attorney  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  which  would  saddle  the  citizeoB 
with  costs  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
10,000^.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  said,  that 
he  was  for  extending  all  the  municipal 
privileges  enjoyed  in  England  to  Ire- 
land. Yet  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  to  hand  over  to  an  irresponsible 
board  the  complete  command  of  250,0002. 
a  year,  in  the  shape  of  local  taxation  in- 
flicted upon  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and 
over  the  expenditure  of  which  they  were 
to  have  no  control.  If  the  Bill  were  even 
sent  only  before  a  Committee,  it  would 
put  his  constituents  to  an  expense  of  at 
least  5,000^.  to  oppose  it.  Was  that  to  be 
endured  ?  And  with  regard  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Lincoln)  and  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  W.  Somerville),  was  it  not  a  de- 
gradation to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  the  sec- 
ond city  in  the  kingdom,  that  their  rights 
and  privileges  should  be  decided  upon  bj 
the  dictum  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  No 
one  respected  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  more  than  he  did;  but  that  no- 
bleman had  enough  on  his  hands  without 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  city.  As  to  the  board  pro- 
posed under  the  Bill,  it  was  altogether  a 
fiction.     It  included  his  (Mr.  Reynolds*) 
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name,  and  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  of 
Alderman  Guinness,  all  of  whom  had  re- 
pudiated the  scheme  altogether,  and  he 
disclaimed  all  connexion  with  it. 

Mr.  GROGAN  pressed  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  second  reading  for  a  fort- 
night. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  also  recom- 
mended the  adjournment  for  a  fortnight. 
At  the  same  time  he  hegged  to  assure  the 
hon.  Memher  for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  that  it  was  not  his  wish  that  the 
Bill  should  be  sent  to  a  Committee  up- 
stairs. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  that  the  BiU 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Question  proposed — **  That  the  words 
'  upon  this  day  six  months  *  be  added,  in- 
stead thereof.*' — Amendment  proposed  to 
the  said  proposed  Amendment,  by  leaving 
out  the  words  '  six  months,*  and  adding  the 
word  *  fortnight,  *  instead  thereof. — Ques- 
tion put,  '*  That  the  words  'six  months' 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment.** 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  45;  Noes 
71:  Majority  26. 


Dundaa,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
EbringtoD,  Visct. 
Egerton.  W.  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hemes,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.F. 


C. 


Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Stofford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
T  homely,  T. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wilson,  M. 

TBLLBBB. 

Grogan, E. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 


List  of  the  Ates. 


Anderson,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ellis,  J. 

Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Harris,  R. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 


M'Gregor,J. 
MarshaU,  J.  G. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Meagher,  T. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
ShaOo,  R.  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wyld,  J. 

TBLLBB8. 

Fagan,  W. 
Reynolds,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 


Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C, 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dondas,  Adm. 


B. 


Question — **  That  the  word  '  fortnight  * 
he  added,  instead  thereof,**  put,  and  agreed 
to. — Words  added.  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  he  read  2""  on  Tuesday  13th 
March. 

ST.  MARY'S,  WHITEOHAPEL,  TITHES  AND 
EASTER  OFFERINGS  BILL. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.** 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  opposed  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  It  was  pro- 
moted by  the  remarkably  suitably  named 
corporation  "Brazenose  College,  Oxford," 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  rector  of 
St.  Mary*s  to  receive  1,000/.  a  year  out 
of  the  poor-rates.  The  Bill  was  intituled 
"  a  Bill  for  extinguishing  the  rights  of  the 
Rector,**  but  it  would  have  been  more  pro- 
perly intituled,  "  a  Bill  for  extinguishing 
the  rights  of  the  parishioners.**  It  was 
an  attempt  to  induce  the  House  to  sanc- 
tion a  title  which  was  disputed,  and  to  en- 
force a  commutation  where  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  commuted;  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
the  householders  of  Whitechapel,  where 
they  said  there  never  was  any  right  to 
make  a  demand.  Far  from  there  being 
even  immemorial  usage  for  such  a  charge, 
the  parish  had  been  originally  part  of 
Stepney  parish,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated, and  the  offerings  made  to  the  rector 
were  only  voluntary.  The  promoters  of 
the  Bill  endeavoured  to  make  out  a  title, 
by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  a  select 
vestry  meeting  held  in  1818,  whereby 
2U2 
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300Z.  a  year  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  as  the  income  of  the  rector. 
But,  recently,  the  collector  stated  the  of- 
ferings to  be  worth  only  14U.  If  such  a 
measure  were  allowed  to  pass,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  hindering  the  people 
from  paying  the  poor-rates;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  discreditable  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  than  to  have  its  rectors  liv- 
ing upon  the  money  given  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  He  should  move  that  the 
Bill  bo  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Amendment  proposed — "  To  leave  out 
the  word  *  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '  upon  that  day  six 
months.'  " 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  thought  that 
a  more  temperate  mode  of  discussion,  one 
dealing  less  in  strong  language,  a  more 
fair  and  candid  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  have  tended  more  to  the  com- 
ing to  a  fair  decision  upon  it,  than  the  very 
animated  language — to  use  no  more  expres- 
sive term — indulged  in  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex.  That  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to  give 
to  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel, 
1,000^  a  year  out  of  the  poor-rates.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  said,  that  its  principle  was 
to  extinguish  the  rights  of  the  rector  to 
the  Easter  offerings  and  the  tithes,  and  to 
establish  a  fixed  annual  payment  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  hon.  .Gentleman  (Mr.  Os- 
borne) asked  the  House,  would  they  pass 
such  a  Bill  againiMt  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  parish,  at  the  instance  of  the  rector 
alone?  But  the.. hon.  Gentleman  knew 
very  well  that  the  parish  was  divided  upon 
the  subject.  There  was  a  petition  in  prepa- 
ration, which  would  be  presented  in  a  day 
or  two,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
including  several  Dissenters,  a  Dissenting 
clergyman,  and  some  Jews,  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  He  repeated,  its  object  was  to 
extinguish  claims  of  a  large  and  undefined 
nature,  which  could  only  be  enforced  by  a 
suit  in  Chancery,  at  great  expense  to  the 
rector,  and  at  greater  expense  still  to  the 
ratepayers,  but  with  the  certainty  of 
giving  to  the  rector,  finally,  a  very  much 
larger  income  than  he  claimed  under  the 
Bill.  [Mr.  Bernal  Osborne:  Yes,  sup- 
posing him  to  get  a  2$.  9d.  rate.]  Yes ;  a 
28.  9d,  rate  on  a  rental  of  96,000^  would 
produce  from  12.000Z.  to  16,000/.  a  year. 
All  he  asked  the   House  was  to  go  into 


Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
fixed  income  in  lieu  of  the  present  disputed 
rate.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the 
particular  amount  at  which  the  income  shall 
be  fixed ;  because  that  point  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  Committee ;  but  in  principle  he 
said  the  principle  was  a  reasonable  one. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  if  it  were 
rejected  ?  The  parish  was  at  present 
under,  he  thought,  dne  of  the  most  de- 
voted, pious,  and  active  clergymen  that 
ever  existed.  But  he  was  much  less  re- 
gardful of  his  temporal  interests  than  of  his 
spiritual ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  income  of  the  parish  was  dwindling 
away  in  his  hands.  The  last  payment  he 
had  received  was  only  490/.,  whilst  the 
average  for  the  last  ten  years  was  5411. 
But  if  he  were  to  enforce  his  right,  which 
was  upon  an  extreme  rate  of  2«.  9d.  in  the 
pound,  he  would  be  entitled  to  1,2002.  or 
1 ,500/.  a  year.  There  must  be  a  limit  to 
his  patience  and  endurance.  Much  less 
would  he  continue  his  forbearance  when  he 
recollected  that  he  was  presented  by  the 
college,  and  that  his  right  was  a  trust  fund 
which  he  was  bound  to  guard  and  hand 
down  in  its  integrity  to  the  future  genera- 
tion. The  consequence  would  be,  that  if 
he  could  not  enforce  those  rights  he  would 
resign,  and  another  rector  would  he  ap- 
pointed, who  would  come  in  with  the  de- 
termination of  enforcing  and  defending 
them.  The  parish  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  law,  and  the  end  of  it  would  be,  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
1,000/.  a  year,  besides  the  expenses  to 
which  they  would  be  put.  He  hoped  that 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  about  to 
address  the  House  upon  the  subject,  would 
confine  themselves  to  its  merits,  and  not 
mix  up  their  objections  to  the  endowment 
of  State  churches  with  it.  Wliatever  might 
be  their  opinions  regarding  the  funds  of 
the  Established  Church,  they  were  public 
funds  that  ought  not  to  be  frittered  away 
either  by  State  or  Church.  He  did  hope, 
then,  that  a  Bill  like  this,  having  for  its 
object  the  simplification  of  the  law,  would 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Legislature. 

Sir  W.  clay  confessed  that  it  was 
with  pain  and  reluctance  that  he  opposed 
this  Bill  ;^  but  he  was  under  the  necessitjr 
of  stating  to  the  House  that  the  real  case 
was  this — it  was  the  substitution  of  endow- 
ment, by  the  will  of  that  House,  for  certain 
legal  rights.  If  he  were  asked  whether  he 
would  consent  to  the  substitution  for  legal 
claims  of  an  arbitrary  determination  to  take 
a  certain  sum,  he  was  compelled  to  aaj 
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that  he  could  not  Banction  such  a  principle. 
He  could  wish,  perhaps,  that  the  differences 
existing  on  the  question  could  he  settled 
hy  arbitration,  but  he  saw  many  diflSculties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  mode  of  settlement. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
venture  to  point  out  to  the  House  the  ob- 
jections attaching  to  this  measure,  and  also 
the  course  which  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  pursue.  It  was  true,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  stated,  that 
under  the  Bill  the  parties  concerned  would 
be  bound  to  pay  only  1,000^  per  annum. 
Yet  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  the  sub- 
stitution by  the  House  of  a  certain  sum  in 
lieu  of  an  undecided  claim,  and  its  effect 
would  be  the  charging  an  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowment upon  the  poor-rates.  Now,  many 
and  grave  objections  must  be  entertained 
to  the  proposition  for  throwing  on  the  poor- 
rates  a  charge  of  this  description,  while 
there  would  also  be  objections  of  an  equally 
grave  nature  to  any  other  rate — which 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  church  rate — 
being  levied  for  the  purpose.  The  rector 
did  not  allege  that  his  claim  was  actually 
established ;  he  only  assumed  that  it  was 
BO ;  but  even  supposing  such  a.  measure 
founded  upon  Buch  an  assumption  to  be  de- 
sirable, it  ought  to  come  before  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  general  Act,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  city  of  London,  and  not 
as  a  private  Bill,  embracing  only  a  single 
parish.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  Bill 
as  it  stood,  because  its  very  principle  was 
to  saddle  the  poor-rates  with  a  claim  which 
was  not  chargeable  upon  them ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan 
would  be  to  postpone  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  present  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  another,  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  distinctly  state  how 
he  proposed  to  levy  the  rate  for  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  in  the  parish  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  seemed  hardly  aware  that  this  case 
was  not  unprecedented,  or  one  which  that 
House  had  been  called  upon  to  affirm.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bethnal  Green  rectory,  no 
longer  than  two  years  since,  this  principle 
had  been  affirmed.  If,  as  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Sir  W.  Clay),  this  case  were  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  where  could  it  be  so  well 
decided  as  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House?  He  supported  the  principle  of 
this  Bill,  in  order  to  enable  the  House  to 
decide  what  ought  to  be  the  amount  of 


compensation,  and  thus  prevent  litiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  itoust  oppose  the 
Bill,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a 
large  number  of  his  constituents,  who, 
however,  were  influenced  by  no  personal 
hostility  to  the  truly  exemplary  and  excel- 
lent incumbent.  The  parishioners,  who 
were  now  pursuing  an  inquiry  into  the 
claim  of  that  rev.  gentleman,  wished  the 
Bill  to  be  postponed  until  that  inquiry 
should  have  terminated,  when,  should  the 
result  be  to  establish  the  claim,  none  would 
be  more  willing  than  they  to  recognise  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
said  the  Bill  was  brought  forward  with  a 
view  to  prevent  litigation,  and  save  the 
money  both  of  the  parishioners  and  the 
incumbent ;  but  the  parishioners  were  not 
afraid  of  litigation.  There  had  been  liti- 
gation before  in  this  parish,  and  it  had 
always  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  claims 
of  the  rector,,  and  freeing  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  from  the  charges  sought 
to  be  made  upon  them.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  he  talked  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  rector  maintaining  a  claim  of 
six  or  seven  times  the  amount  now  pro- 
posed, should  remember  that  the  late 
rector  (Dr.  Matthias)  never  put  his  claim 
at  more  than  1,1002.,  and  never  obtained 
more  than  1.0002. 

Sir  E.  N.  BUXTON  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  to  Committee. 
He  was  connected  with  the  district  by 
business,  and  he  considered  that  the  claim 
of  the  rector  should  be  commuted  for  a 
fixed  sum,  which  could  be  easily  settled  in 
Committee.  It  was  a  great  hardship  that 
the  rights  of  the  rector  should  be  allowed 
to  lapse,  because  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
enforcing  them.  He  was  especially  anxi- 
ous that  the  present  Bill  should  pass,  be- 
cause he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  were 
it  to  be  thrown  out,  the  present  excellent 
rector  would  be  obliged  to  resi^  his 
charge,  and  that  another  would  be  ap- 
pointed who  might  be  less  scrupulous  m 
asserting  his  rights.  On  that  account'  ha 
begged  the  House  would  allow  the  Bill  to 
go  before  a  Committee. 

Sir  D.  L.  EVANS  said,  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  did  not  object  to  an  amicable 
settlement,  or  to  a  settlement  which  should 
be  satisfactory  to  the  incumbent ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  were  now 
legislating  for  a  parish,  the  majority  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  Jews  or  Dissenters. 
He  suggested  ihat  the  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned, in  order  to  give  time  for  an  ami- 
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cable  arrangement  between  botb  parties. 
With  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  a  vestry  meeting  held  on  the  25th 
of  January,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
come  to  that  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Bill. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.** 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  70  ;  Noes 
89 :  Majority  19. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Beresford,  W. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J  Y. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cbandos,  Marq.  of 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dodd,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hall,  Col. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 


Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Masterman,  J. 
Mcux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Pugh,  D. 
Reid,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sidney,  Aldm. 
Stanley,  £. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
WUloughby,  Sir  H. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anderson,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 

Carendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford.  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan.  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ellis,  J. 


Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fordycc,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey.  R.  W. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hindley,  C. 


Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard.  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aldm. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Locke,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Moflatt,  G. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 


Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scully,  F. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.  hon.SirW. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tufiiell,  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TSLLBBS. 

Osborne,  R.  B. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 


Words  added.  Main  Question,  as  amend- 
ed, put,  and  agreed  to.  Second  Reading 
put  off  for  six  months. 

AUSTRIAN  CLAIMS— ITALY. 

Mr.  C.  anstey  inquired  whether  it 
was  true,  as  stated  in  the  Austrian  official 
journals,  that  the  Envoy  of  Austria  at  the 
Congress  at  Brussels  had  laid  it  down  in 
the  hasis  of  negotiations,  that  the  statuM 
quo,  as  guaranteed  hy  the  Treaty  of  1815, 
should  be  maintained  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
that  arrangement  was  to  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  present  political  situation  of 
Poland  and  Cracow  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  replied,  that 
the  Austrian  Government  held  that  thejr 
were  entitled  to  maintain  that  the  terri- 
torial distribution  settled  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  should  still  remain  in  force.  There 
was  no  guarantee  given  by  that  treaty, 
although  certain  rights  were  established 
by  it.  As  to  Poland  and  Cracow,  those 
who  knew  what  had  passed  with  reference 
to  these  States  during  the  last  two  years, 
could  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  well  as  he  (Viscount  Palmer* 
ston)  could. 

SUPPLY  OF  ARMS  TO  THE  SICILIANS 
BY  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  BANKES  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  of  some  importance.  Ru- 
mours were  prevalent  that  some  of  the 
arms  used  by  the  Sicilian  insurgents  had 
been  supplied  from  Her  Majesty's  stores 
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at  Woolwich  or  elsewhere.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  those  rumours  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
no  stores  had  heen  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  fact 
was,  that  in  September  the  contractor  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  guns  to  the 
Ordnance,  applied  for  leave  to  take  back 
some  of  the  guns  he  had  supplied,  to  en- 
able him  to  complete  an  order  from  the 
Sicilian  Government.  On  the  matter  be- 
ing referred  to  him,  he  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  thought  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  allowing  the  party  to  take  back 
some  of  the  arms,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  furnish  others  in  their 
place. 

COLONIAL  DESPATCHES. 

Mr.  p.  miles  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nies (Mr.  Hawes).  From  information  he 
had  received,  he  understood  that  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  had  voted  certain 
supplies,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
clerical  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  Bill 
granting  them,  the  Governor  in  Council 
refused  to  allow  the  mistake  to  be  rectified. 
He  (Mr.  Miles)  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  had  received  any  despatch 
on  the  subject;  and  if  so,  whether  they 
would  have  any  objection  to  lay  it  before 
the  House?  He  also  inquired  why  no 
blue  book  for  1847  had  been  presented  to 
Parliament  with  respect  to  this  and  other 
colonial  possessions,  and  should  like  to  be 
informed  when  they  would  be  produced  ? 

Mb.  hawes  said,  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  these :  The  Bill  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  Export 
Duties  Bill;  and  in  the  course  of  its  en- 
grossment the  word  **  December,**  1849, 
was  inserted  instead  of  **  February,"  1849. 
The  error  was  discovered  and  pointed  out 
to  the  Governor.  The  Bill  containing  a 
clause  enabling  the  error  to  be  corrected, 
the  Governor  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  alteration  being  made.  The  Governor 
certainly  had  no  intention  to  avail  himself 
of  this  clerical  inaccuracy;  and  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  thought  that  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  so.  The  despatch  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  was  included  in  a  re- 
turn moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  which  he  hoped  before  long  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  blue  book  on  the  affairs  of 
Jamaica,  he  might  state  that  a  despatch 
had  been  sent  out  to  the  Governor  re- 
minding him  of  the  omission. 


Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  about  to  present  some  de- 
spatches to  the  House,  he  trusted  they 
would  not  be  mutilated  in  the  way  in  which 
the  despatches  with  respect  to  Jamaica 
were.  [**  Order,  order!"]  [Mr.  Hume: 
Put  it  as  a  question.]  Well,  then,  he 
would  ask  whether  they  were  likely  to  be 
mutilated  in  the  way  the  other  despatches 
had  been  ?  He  held  some  of  those  de- 
spatches* in  his  hand,  and  could  not  help 
observing  that  every  particle  of  information 
contained  in  them  had  been  withheld.  The 
hon.  Member  here  read  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  despatches  to  which  he  had  referred, 
commencing,  **  1  have  the  honour  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships,**  &c.;  and,  after  a 
long  blank,  concluding  thus — "  Under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  &c.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  despatches 
would  be  presented  entire,  or  whether  they 
would  be  mutilated  like  the  despatches 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  ? 

Mr.  hawes  :  What  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE  :  Whether  they  will  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  without  muti- 
lation? 

Mr.  hawes  :  I  think  the  question 
put  by  the  hon.  Member  is  a  most  unusual 
one  to  ask.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  a 
prejudice,  which  1  am  happy  to  have  this 
o{5portunity  of  entirely  repudiating.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  more  than  once,  by  parties 
whom  the  hon.  Member  may  know,  that 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  de- 
spatches were  mutilated  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
(Earl  Grey),  for  some  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment. Sir,  it  is  utterly  unfounded — alto- 
gether unfounded — that  that  has  ever  been 
done.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  certain  despatches  were  moved 
for  by  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and 
that  an  explanation  was  given  by  me  at 
the  time.  The  despatches  in  question  re- 
lated to  some  apprehended  disturbances  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of 
the  monopolists  there  having  been  disap- 
pointed at  the  passing  of  the  Sugar  Bill  in 
England.  The  language  used  was,  that 
several  of  the  plantation  proprietors  were 
going  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  excited  considerable 
alarm  among  the  negro  population.  The 
despatches  contained  a  statement  relative 
to  the  threatened  disturbances;  they  refer- 
red to  particular  individuals  by  name;  they 
embodied  depositions  which  had  not  been 
taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  also  some 
unproved  charges;  and  those  parts  which 
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had  reference  to  charges  of  that  nature 
against  indiyiduals  were  struck  out :  a  course 
which  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  defend, 
and  to  take  again  if  necessary.  I  think 
I  have  met  the  charge  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man; and  now  I  heg  to  tell  him,  that  when 
the  Committeee  meets  there  will  not  he 
the  slightest  ohjection  to  lay  before  them 
the  whole  of  the  despatches  received,  not 
for  the  use  of  the  House  or  the  public, 
but  in  order  to  show  them  that  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  term  **  mutilation,'' 
which  has  been  used.  Whatever  was 
withheld  on  a  former  occasion  was  extract- 
ed simply  with  a  view  to  the  just  protec- 
tion of  private  character;  and  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies would  have  been  unworthy  the  po- 
sition he  holds  had  he  scrupled  to  act  as 
he  did. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  :  WiU  you  lay  the  de- 
spatches before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  :  Certainly  not.  I  will 
lay  them  before  the  Committee,  but  not 
before  the  House  and  the  public. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  :  You  must  recollect 
that  the  Committee  does  not  sit  on  the 
affairs  of  Jamaica,  but  on  those  of  Cey- 
lon. 

Mr,  HA  WES  :  I  will  not  consent  to 
lay  them  before  the  House  and  the  public. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE:  Is  the 
Committee  to  be  a  secret  one  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  :  Certainly  not,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Mr.  HUME  :  I  thought  they  were  to 
sit  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  gene- 
rally. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  :  They  are  limited  to 
those  of  Ceylon. 

Subject  dropped. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  WYLD  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  the  Government  of  this 
country  had  appointed  a  British  Consul  at 
San  Francisco,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
California  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  This  is  a 
question  which  is  not  now  put  to  me  for 
the  first  time.  I  bave  had  it  put  to  me 
privately  by  a  number  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  were  no  doubt  interested  in  their 
own  prosperity.  Tbere  is  no  intention, 
however,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  appoint  a  Consul  to  Cali- 
fornia; and  I  think  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  House  will  see  that  such  an  ! 
appointment  would  be  impossible  at  the 


present  moment,  considering  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  no  form  of  government 
established  in  California,  with  whom  a 
consul  could  communicate.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  I  fear  a  consul,  like 
others,  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pick  up  the  gold,  and  communicate  with 
the  goldfinders. 

THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

Mr.  EWART  wished  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretaiy  of  Statd 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  the  River  Plate,  to  which,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  noble  Viscount  had 
not  given  as  unambiguous  a  reply  as  could  ^ 
have  been  desired  by  the  parties  interested. 
He  wished,  first,  to  ask  him  whether  the 
Government  entertained  a  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  settlement  of  these  affairs;  secoodly, 
whether  the  reception  of  our  new  envojr 
in  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  hope  of  a  favourable  settlement; 
and,  thirdly,  what  was  the  present  state 
of  the  negotiations  with  respect  to  these 
affairs  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  it 
would  occupy  some  time  to  detail  with 
exactness  the  present  state  of  these  nego- 
tiations. Briefly,  however,  he  might  state 
that  a  proposition  had  been  made  by  the 
English  and  French  Governments,  which 
had  not  been  accepted,  and  that  it  remain- 
ed for  the  French  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  make  any  fresh 
proposals.  Mr.  Southern  had  not  yet  been 
received  officially;  but  he  had  been  privately 
received  with  all  possible  cordiality,  and  he 
might  say  with  distinction.  Mr.  Southern 
had  been  received  by  General  Rosas,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  short 
time  he  would  be  permitted  to  present  his 
credentials.  Negotiations  were  pending, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  should  not  shortly  be 
come  to. 

WORKING  WOMEN  IN  FACTORIES  BY 

RELAYS. 
Mr.  HINDLEY  asked  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  stated  in 
some  of  the  public  journals,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  authorise  the  working  women  and 
young  persons  in  factories  by  relays,  and  if 
so,  when  it  was  probable  the  Bill  would  be 
introduced  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  conflicting  de- 
cisions had  been  given  as  to  the  construe- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Act,  relating  to  the  point  alhided  to  bj  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  decisions,  in  his 
opinion  rendered  some  amendment  of  the 
clause  in  question  necessary.  The  Govern- 
ment had  recently  had  interviews  with  se- 
veral parties  interested  in  the  matter,  but 
the  subject  was  one  which  required  much 
consideration.  A  Bill  was  in  preparation 
on  the  subject;  but  he  thought  it  uuad- 
visable  to  state  the  provisions  of  a  mea- 
sure until  leave  was  asked  to  introduce  it. 

CONVICTS  IN  IRELAND— TRANSPORT- 
ATION. 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  asked  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  contemplated 
the  adoption  of  any  immediate  measures 
for  the  removal  of  convicts  from  the  gaols 
in  Ireland?  He  had  received  a  statement 
from  his  own  county  (Kerry),  from  which 
it  appeared  that  there  were  at  present  three 
times  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols 
that  there  was  accommodation  for,  and  that 
a  daily  increase  was  being  made. 

Sir  G.  grey  believed  the  prisons  were 
very  much  crowded.  There  were  two 
classes  of  prisoners,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  were  only  waiting  for  trial.  The 
Government  had  no  power  of  placing  these 
prisoners  in  any  other  gaol.  The  Prison 
Act  imposed  on  grand  juries  the  obligation 
to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ordinary  prisoners.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  directed  communications 
to  be  sent  to  grand  juries  on  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  prisoners  under  sentence 
of  transportation,  it  was  quite  true  that 
they  had  been  detained  in  gaol  longer  than 
usual;  but  that  arose  from  the  enormous 
increase  which  had  take  place  in  the  num- 
ber sentenced  to  transportation.  Formerly 
the  numbei*  did  not  exceed  500  annually, 
but  last  year  it  amounted  to  2,500.  At 
the  last  quarter-sessions  he  understood 
the  number  sentenced  to  transportation 
amounted  to  559,  being  an  excess  of  the 
annual  number  in  former  years.  The  Go- 
vernment had  made  every  effort  to  provide 
increased  accommodation.  A  considerable 
number  had  been  removed,  and  ships  were 
now  receiving  some  for  Australia.  A  depot 
had  been  established  at  Spike  Island, 
which  depot  was  now  in  the  course  of 
being  enlarged. 

RAJAH  OF  SATTARA. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  move — 

"  For  a  Return  of  the  amount  of  money  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  of  the   late 


Purtaub  Shean,  the  late  Rajah  of  Sattara,  since 
his  death,  and  the  dates  on  which  the  payments 
were  made." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  on  the  authority 
of  letters  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that 
when  the  British  Government  resolved  to 
remove  the  Rajah,  an  assuraTiee  was  given 
that  if  he  lived  quietly,  and  conformed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  East  India  Company,  all 
his  private  property  would  be  surrendered. 
But  no  portion  of  it  had  ever  been  paid  to 
him  or  his  heirs.  Orders  had  been  given 
to  make  certain  payments  to  Purtaub 
Shean.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  told  that 
the  Government  had  offered  money  to  his 
family;  but  that  the  Ranee  would  not  grant 
the  proper  receipt.  The  fact,  however, 
was  that  the  money  which  had  been  pro- 
mised had  not  been  paid.  He  wished  to 
know  why  that  infraction  of  public  faith 
had  taken  place  ? 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  observed,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  on  more  than  one  occasion 
had  stated  that  a  stipulated  sum  was 
agreed  to  be  paid  on  account  of  the  Rajah 
of  Sattara.  On  the  death  of  Purtaub 
Shean  it  was  resolved  that  a  certain  por« 
tion  of  that  sum  should  be  given  to  his 
family;  and,  to  show  his  hon.  Friend  that 
what  he  stated  last  year  was  founded  en- 
tirely on  fact,  he  bogged  to  read  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  Governor  General  on 
the  subject.     The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  said — 

"  I  fully  concur  with  you  in  your  opinion,  that 
the  family  should  be  treated  with  ample  liberality. 
We  have  done  so  by  the  Ex- Rajah  and  his  people. 
60,000  rupees  were  given  for  his  funeral  expenses, 
2,500  rupees  for  the  monthly  support  of  his  family 
and  supporters,  till  a  final  settlement  was  made. 
The  Ranee  refused  to  receive  the  50,000  rupees 
unless  wc  received  a  receipt  signed  by  the  boy,  as 
representing  the  ex.Rajah;  and  she  would  not 
receive  any  money  unless  the  whole  allowed  to  the 
ex-Rajah  was  continued  to  the  boy.  Of  course 
wo  refused  to  pay  the  50,000  rupees,  and  she 
would  not  have  the  other.  Ultimately  the  daugh- 
ter has  been  allowed  1,756  rupees  a  month  from 
the  date  of  the  ex-Rajah*s  death  to  the  1st  of  July, 
paying  all  the  retainers  ;  on  the  1st  of  July  this 
allowance  to  cease,  the  retainers  to  look  out  for 
themselves,  as  it  appeared  that  only  a  few  of  them 
came  from  Sattara  with  the  ex-Rajah.  The 
daughter  will  have  her  own  allowance  of  500  ru- 
pees a  month,  and  her  travelling  expenses  to  Sat- 
tara when  she  goes.  The  old  lUnee  has  her  800 
rupees,  which  she  would  not  receive.  This  is  the 
course  that  h>«s  been  pursued  with  the  ex- Rajah's 
family." 

That  letter  was  dated  the  7th  of  August, 
and  he  had  not  had  any  communication 
since,  except  to  the  effect  that  the  Ranee 
had  refused  to  receive  the  monej.      He 
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could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  there 
was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India  to  act  with  the 
greatest  liheralitj  to  the  family  of  the 
Rajah,  and  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  their  comfort. 

Mb.  G.  TtfOMPSON  inquired  whether, 
in  the  event  of  a  manifestation  of  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  family  of  Purtaub 
Shean  to  receive  the  money,  there  would 
be  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  pay  the  arrears  ?  The  family 
was  involved  in  great  embarrassment,  with 
a  large  number  of  retainers.  They  had 
not  received  the  money  simply  because 
they  thought  it  would  compromise  their 
rights.  lie  had  given  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  thought  that,  without  any  compromise, 
they  could  fairly  accept  what  had  been 
kindly  and  generously  offered. 

Sir  J.  W.  HOGG  must  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  the  disposition  to  provide  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased  Rajah  of  Sat- 1 
tara  was  just  as  strong  on  the  part  of  the  I 
local  Government  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  j 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  C.  Ilobhouse) 
and  of  the  Court  of  Directors.     But  what 
he  would  ask,  was  the  use  of  discussing 
the  question  which  had  now  been  raised, 
when  they  had  no  despatches  as  to  what 
had  been  done  in  the  matter?      He  re- 
peated,  that  there  was  every   disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  local  Government  to 
give  a  fair,  liberal,  and  immediate  conside- 
ration to  the  claims  of  the  family. 

Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  the  order 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  dated  in 
June,  1846,  and  up  to  January  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  family,  therefore, 
remained  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Good 
intentions  might  exist,  but  intentions  would 
not  feed  the  hungry. 

Sir  J.  W.  HOGG  protested  against  ac- 
cusations, which  involved  the  local  Govern- 
ment being  brought  on  the  authority  of 
letters  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  an  hon. 
Member,  in  the  absence  of  official  informa- 
tion. 

The  Motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS. 

Mr.  HUME  moved  — 

**  For  a  List,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  all  per- 
sons in  England,  receiving  salaries,  pensions,  pay, 
profits,  fees,  emoluraents,  allowances  or  grants  of 
Public  Money,  between  the  6th  day  of  January 
1848,  and  the  5th  day  of  January  1849,  the  amount 
of  which  exceeds  200/.;  stating  the  total  amount 
received  by  each  individual,  and  distinguishing  the 
sources  from  which  the  payments  are  made,  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  whole : 


"  Similar  Retam  of  all  persons  in  England,  re- 
ceiving salaries,  pensions,  pay,  profits,  fees,  emo- 
luments, allowances  or  grants  of  public  money 
(not  including  those  persons  paid  by  wages),  be- 
tween the  5th  day  of  January  1848  and  the  5th 
day  of  January  1849,  the  amount  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  502.,  and  not  exceeding  200/.  sterling 
each  person,  the  total  amount  received  by  each 
individual,  and  distinguishing  the  sources  from 
which  the  payments  are  made,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  whole  ;  so  as  to  exhibit  in  those  two  Lists 
every  person  in  England  in  the  receipt  of  50/.  and 
upwards  from  those  and  from  all  other  sources  of 
public  money  (the  Church  excepted). 

"  Also,  two  similar  Lists  for  Scotland,  and  two 
similar  Lists  for  Ireland." 

He  brought  forward  this  Motion  because 
public  attention  was  now  being  directed  to 
every  possible  means  of  effecting  economj 
in  the  public  expenditure;  and  these  re- 
turns would  help  to  facilitate  that  result. 
England  was  the  only  country  he  knew  of 
which  had  not  a  list  regularly  prepared  of 
all  the  fixed  salaries  paid  out  of  the  public 
purse.  The  only  objection  that  could  be 
offered  to  his  Motion  that  he  knew  of  was 
the  time  and  expense  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  out  these  returns;  but  if 
the  House  chose  to  appoint  a  Committee 
upstairs,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  undertake 
all  the  trouble,  and  to  have  the  lists  printed 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  101,  It  was  most 
essential  that  the  nation  should  know  how 
its  money  was  expended,  and  with  that 
view  he  submitted  the  present  Motion. 

Mb.  J.  PARKER  objected  to  the  Mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  great  trouble 
and  difficulty  of  classification  in  the  returns, 
as  well  as  upon  the  score  of  expense. 
These  inconveniences  had  already  been 
greatly  experienced  in  making  out  two  re- 
cent lists  of  all  salaries  of  800/.  and  1,0002. 
In  1835  and  1844,  returns  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  had  been  ordered,  and 
occupied  from  fifty  to  sixty  printed  pages. 
The  second  return,  in  particular,  would  be 
very  extensive. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  in  moving  for 
these  returns  he  had  no  desire  to  create 
any  unnecessary  trouble  or  expense,  with- 
out leading  to  any  good  results;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had  some  years 
ago  moved  for  similar  returns,  only  the 
lowest  salary  he  included  was  lOOl.  and 
although  these  returns  had  been  ordered  at 
the  time,  they  had  never  yet  been  pro- 
duced. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  saw  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  these  returns;  the  only 
question  was,  whether  any  public  advantage 
that  would  arise  from  them  would  equal 
either  the  trouble  or  expense  of  preparing 
them.     If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  put 
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off  his  Motion  for  a  few  days,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  meantime,  would  make  in- 
quiries to  ascertain  the  amount  of  expense. 
Mr.  HUME  acceded,  and  accordingly 
postponed  his  Motion. 

WAR  IN  THE  PUNJAUB. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That,  in  reference  to  that  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Speech  informing  Her  Parliament 
that  a  Rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  Punjaub, 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  She  will  be  pleased  to  direct  all  Pa- 
pers relating  to  an  event  of  this  domestic  and  im- 
portant character  to  be  laid  before  the  House  with- 
out ftirther  delay." 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,-  he  had  no 
desire  to  press  his  Motion,  hut  a  great 
want  of  information  existed  in  the  country, 
and  in  this  House  even,  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  war  going  on  in  the  Punjauh. 
He  had  no  desire  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
absence  of  the  official  papers ;  but  as 
the  events  connected  with  the  war  had 
been  reported  in  the  ordinary  vehicles,  the 
information  now  before  the  world  showed 
no  sufficient  cause  for  the  operations  now 
going  on  in  that  country.  He,  however, 
had  no  desire  to  press  his  Motion  for  these 
papers  against  the  wish  of  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
that  of  the  Government;  but  he  trusted 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  see  the  de- 
sirability of  giving  an  assurance  to  the 
public  that,  as  soon  as  the  convenience  of 
the  public  service  would  allow,  the  whole 
of  these  official  papers  would  be  laid  upon 
the  table.  Therefore,  he  would  propose 
his  Motion  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  said,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
taken  the  very  discreet  course  of  not  press- 
ing this  Motion.  Had  it  been  pressed  he 
should  have  felt  it  impossible,  in  the  situa- 
tion he  held,  to  consent  to  the  production 
of  all  the  papers.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  admitted  that  there  were  some, 
the  production  of  which  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  interest;  and  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House, 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  printing 
any  that  were  necessary  for  the  public  in- 
formation. If  the  subject  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Punjauh  were  brought  under 
discussion  at  the  proper  time,  after  the 
papers  were  given,  he  doubted  not  that  the 
hon. Gentleman  and  the  House  would  absolve 
the  Indian  Government  altogether  from  any 
improper  conduct  in  this  matter.  Ho  could 
not  quite  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  as 


to  the  state  of  ignorance  of  the  House  re- 
lative to  the  causes  of  this  war.  The  pub- 
lic newspapers  had  given  a  very  fair  ac- 
count of  the  outbreak,  and  its  causes,  and 
nearly  all  the  transactions  of  importance 
that  had  occurred  had  been  detailed  with 
considerable  fidelity.  He  was  certain  that, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Indian  Government  would 
be  absolved  from  all  blame,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  they  had  taken  the  only 
course  they  could  take  consistent  with  the 
security  and  honour  of  the  British  empire 
in  India. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
could  easily  conceive  that  there  would  be 
some  inconvenience  in  producing  the  papers 
at  present,  as  hostilities  had  not  yet  been 
terminated.  But  he  hoped  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  de- 
spatch of  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  to  Lord 
Gough,  which,  as  he  understood,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  which 
the  friends  of  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  were 
anxious  should  be  made  public. 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  said,  he  believ- 
ed that  despatch  was  a  letter  written  by 
Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  to  the  Governor  Ge-* 
neral.  He  knew  there  was  such  a  docu- 
ment, but  he  thought  it  had  not  yet  been 
forwarded  to  the  Home  authorities.  He 
knew  it  had  been  alluded  to,  but  he  would 
not  say  for  certain  that  it  had  come  over. 
However,  he  would  make  inquiry,  and  let 
the  hon.  Gentleman  know  the  result;  and 
afterwards,  if  it  were  shown  that  there 
were  special  circumstances  making  the 
production  of  that  paper  desirable,  and  if 
he  found  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
giving  it,  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  the  papers 
relating  to  the  military  operations  in  Scinde 
had  been  laid  before  the  House  while  the 
army  was  still  in  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

BUCKINGHAM  SUMMER  ASSIZES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read.  Motion 
made  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  G.  C.  DUPRE,  in  rising  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  the 
object  of  the  measure  was  merely  to  place 
the  county  of  Buckingham  upon  the  same 
footing  as  every  other  county  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  regard  to  the  provision  of 
a  convenient  place  for  holding  the  countj 
assizes.  The  town  of  Buckingham,  where 
the  summer  assizes  for  the  countj  of 
Buckingham    were  held  at  present,  was 
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very  inconveniently  situated  for  all  parts 
of  the  county,  and  great  complaints  had 
recently  been  made  because  the  summer 
assizes  were  not  held  in  a  more  central 
part  of  the  county.  Aylesbury,  where 
the  spring  assizes  for  the  county  were  re- 
gularly held,  was  situated  equidistant 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  a 
large  gaol  had  recently  been  erected  there 
at  great  expense,  and  fitted  up  for  the  se- 
parate system  of  confinement  of  prisoners; 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
general  accommodation  and  convenience 
the  change  would  a€brd  to  the  whole  of  the 
county,  rendered  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  summer  assizes  should  be  removed  to 
that  town  in  future.  The  Judges  of  assize 
had  frequently  complained  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  holding  the  assizes  in  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  and  repeated  memorials,  from 
a  full  bench  of  magistrates  assembled  in 
quarter-sessions,  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  praying  for  an  alteration. 
The  ratepayers  of  the  county,  too,  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  change  he  pro- 
posed to  effect  by  this  Bill,  which  would 
empower  the  Privy  Council  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  William 
IV.,  enabling  it  to  appoint  a  convenient 
place  for  holding  the  assizes.  The  removal 
from  the  town  of  Buckingham  to  the  town 
of  Aylesbury,  would,  as  he  already  said, 
be  a  great  public  good.  He  saw  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  borough  of  Buckingham 
(the  Marquess  of  Chandos)  in  his  place 
ready  to  oppose  him.  Now,  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Marquess  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
injure  the  town  of  Buckingham;  but  he 
trusted  that  no  old  associations,  or  perso- 
nal feelings,  or  personal  interests,  would  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  conferring 
this  boon  upon  the  public  at  large. 

The  Marquess  of  CHANDOS  said,  in 
reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  he  begged  to  say  that  he  stood 
there  on  no  hereditary  right,  and  would 
not  oppose  a  Bill  of  this-  kind  on  any  such 
ground  as  that  suggested.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  Bill  if  he  were  convinced  by  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  Friend  that  the  pro- 
posed change  would  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  county  generally;  but  he  was  not 
quite  convinced,  from  what  had  been  stated 
hy  his  hon.  Friend,  that  such  would  be  the 
result.  On  a  former  occasion  there  had 
been  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  at  which  a 
proposal  for  a  measure  similar  to  this  had 
been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one;  and  he  should  also  remark,  that  he 
thought  he  had  the  pleasure  of  numbering 


his  hon.  Friend  himself  amongst  those 
who  voted  with  him  in  opposition  to  this 
measure  on  that  occasion.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion  he  believed  his  hon.  Friend 
would  have  voted  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
question  was  not  brought  to  a  division. 
The  question  was  not  one  between  Ayles- 
bury and  Buckingham,  but  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  county;  and  the  measure,  if  carried, 
would  cause  great  inconvenience  to  many 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  county.  If  the 
question  were  again  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  not  at  an  adjourned  sessions* 
but  at  the  quarter-sessions,  he  felt  assured 
that  the  result  that  had  occurred  on  the 
former  occasion  to  which  he  had  alluded 
would  again  take  place.  He  felt  it  his 
duty,  not  only  on  the  part  of  his  constitu- 
ents, but  also  on  behalf  of  many  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  the  county,  to  move  that  this 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  aix 
months. 

Amendment  proposed  —  "To  leave  out 
the  word '  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day  six 
months.*  ** 

Sir  G.  GRET  hoped,  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  not  press  his  opposition  to 
this  Bill.  It  was  not  a  measure  that  would 
necessarily  cause  a  change  in  holding  the 
assizes;  the  single  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
place  the  county  of  Buckingham  in  the 
same  position  as  every  other  county  in 
England;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Queen 
should  have  the  power  of  changing  the 
place  for  holding  the  assizes,  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  3  and 
4  William  IV.  A  communication  had 
taken  place  with  the  Attorney  General 
on  this  matter,  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  general  Act  would  include  Bucking* 
ham,  notwithstanding  the  specific  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  repeal  of  which  was  now 
sought;  but  on  looking  into  the  subject,  it 
was  considered  that  as  the  specific  Act  was 
not  referred  to  in  that  general  Act,  it  there- 
fore was  not  included  in  it.  After  this  ex- 
planation, he  trusted  the  noble  Marquess 
would  not  press  his  opposition,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  grounds  on  which  the  specific 
Act  was  passed  no  longer  existed. 

The  Marquess  of  CHANDOS,  after  the 
explanations  that  had  been  given,  would 
not  press  bis  Amendment. 

Question  proposed — •*  That  the  word 
*  now*  stand  part  of  the  Question.  '*  Amend- 
ment, by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

BiU  read  2°. 
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House   adjourned  at 
o*clock. 


half  after  Seven 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1849. 

MiNUTBS.]  Public  Bilia— Reported.— Oveneen  (Cities 
and  Boroughs) ;   Outdoor  Paupers. 

PETITION  a  Prkskntbd.  By  Viscount  Ebrington,  Droin  a 
Public  Meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  Kings- 
bridge,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the 
Church  of  England  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  the 
Parish  of  Rathcoole.  Dublin,  and  from  several  other 
Places,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  i*aper  Duty. — By  Mr.  Farrer, 
Arom  the  Middlebro*  and  Redcar  Railway,  respecting  the 
Taxation  on  Railways. — By  Mr.  Maeklnnon,  fVora  Man- 
chester, for  Prohibiting  the  Employment  of  Dogs  for 
Drawing  Carts. — By  Mr.  Meagher,  from  the  Waterford 
Sanitary  Assodation,  in  favour  of  an  Health  of  Towns 
(Ireland)  BilL—  By  Mr.  Dod,  fVom  the  Board  of  Guard- 
dians  of  the  Market  Drayton  Union,  for  the  Suppression 
of  Mendicancy.-  By  Sir  Thomas  Birch, from  Shipowners, 
and  Others,  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  and  by  other  Hon. 
Members,  ftom  several  other  Places,  against  a  Repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws. — By  Mr.  Pole  Carew,  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Liskeard  Union,  Cornwall, 
respecting  the  Poor  Law  Assessment— By  Viscount 
Ebrington,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Honiton 
Union,  Devonshire,  respecting  the  Law  of  Settlement.— 
By  Mr.  O'Flaherty.  ft-om  the  Ratepayers  of  the  Scariff 
Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By 
Mr.  Boyle,  from  the  Borough  of  Frome,  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Promiscuous  Intercourse. — From  Prances  Sarah 
Barlee,  of  Duke's  Bridge  House,  Bungay  (Suffolk)  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Public  Roads. — By  Mr. 
Meagher,  tnm  the  Waterford  Sanitary  Association,  for  an 
Accurate  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
(Ireland). — By  Mr.  George  Thompson,  ttom  the  Belfast 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  respecting  the  Slave  Trade  (Trini- 
dad).—By  Sir  R.  Price,  from  Hereford,  and  iU  Vicinity, 
and  from  several  other  Places,  for  Referring  War  Dis- 
putes to  Arbitration. 


INSOLVENT  MEMBERS  BILL. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  moved  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  on  this  Bil] 
he  read. 

Order  for  Committee  read.  —  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair.** 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  heggcd  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Memher  for  Dartmouth  the 
propriety  of  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
unless  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  in 
the  iirst  instance,  it  never  could  be  made 
a  working  measure.  He  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  to  say  whether  the 
course  he  recommended  was  not  that  best 
calculated  to  carry  the  Bill  into  a  law. 
In  making  these  observations  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  de- 
sire or  intention  of  shelving  the  question. 
He  was  as  strongly  impressed  as  any  man 
with  the  expediency  of  excluding  insolvents 
from  seats  in  that  House. 

Sir  G.  grey  entirely  agreed  with  the 


proposal  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  had  hitherto  remained 
silent,  in  the  expectation  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dartmouth  would  accede  to. 
the  suggestion  made  on  a  former  occasion 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lancaster.  He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dartmouth,  and 
had  understood  from  him  that  it  was  his 
intention,  in  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  several  Members,  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee.  Otherwise  he  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  should  have  put  a  Motion  on  the 
paper  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  that  conceiving 
also  the  investigation  of  a  Committee  would 
be  likely  to  render  the  law  more  permanent 
and  sound,  he  should  have  no  objections  to 
such  a  course. 

Mb.  GOULBURN  said,  it  was  proper 
that  this  Bill  should  be  refen*ed  to  a  Select 
Committee,  as  one  of  the  objects  would  be 
to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the  creditor  with 
the  duties  of  that  individual  who  had  been 
returned  to  that  House  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives. 

Mr.  BERNAL  said,  the  point  in  ques- 
tion was  most  important,  and  had  never 
been  sufficiently  considered  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  all  its  bearings.  It  was,  therefore, 
most  expedient  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  to  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  considered  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  deserved  great  credit  for 
bringing  forward  the  Bill,  and  now  con- 
senting to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 
He  (Mr.  Maokinnon)  hoped  the  Committee 
would  be  limited  to  certain  objects,  for  if 
they  were  required  to  enter  into  the  pre- 
sent question  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
go  on  till  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  no- 
thing would  be  done.  If  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  more  important  points,  the 
Committee  would  be  able  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion at  an  early  period. 

Mr.  HENLEY  did  not  see  how  one  side 
of  the  case  only  could  be  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee.  If  the  Bill  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  the  whole 
subject  ought  to  be  considered  by  that 
Committee. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  it  was 
impossible  to  consider  the  privileges  of 
Members  without  also  considering  the 
rights  of  creditors.  These  subjects  were 
completely  connected ;  the  Bill  oagbt, 
therefore,  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. —  Order 
for  Committee  of  the  whole   HouBe  dis- 
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charged. — Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

PUBLIC  ROADS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. — Mo- 
tion made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  observed, 
that  since  he  had  last  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  this  subject,  he  had 
received  various  communications  respect- 
ing it  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  all  tended  to  show  how  various  were 
the  interests  involved,  and  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  would  give  universal  satisfaction. 
That  the  difficulties  were  numerous  and 
serious  was  a  fact  which  did  not  admit  of 
dispute;  but  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
by  careful  delibjeration  they  might  be  all 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Bill  which  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
House,  was  a  purely  economical  measure 
of  internal  improvement,  and  in  no  respect 
a  political  measure.  He  believed  that  the 
criticisms  that  had  been  passed  upon  it 
were  bond  fide  and  sincere,  and  that  they 
were  totally  untinctured  by  any  mixture 
of  political  feeling.  He  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged the  fair  spirit  with  which 
the  measure  had  been  generally  received  ; 
and  he  felt  assured  that  whatever  ob- 
stacles it  might  have  to  encounter  would 
not  be  of  a  political  character.  The  reason 
why  the  Bill  had  originated  with  the  Min- 
istry was,  not  that  the  Government,  as  a 
Government,  had  any  particular  vocation  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  on  the  subject,  but 
simply  because,  from  their  superior  com- 
mand of  official  information,  and  from  their 
greater  facilities  for  procuring  professional 
advice,  it  was  easier  for  them  to  frame  a  sa- 
tisfactory and  comprehensive  measure  than 
it  could  have  been  for  any  private  Member 
to  have  done  so.  The  Bill  had  been  framed 
with  a  view  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  ;  and  its  promoters  had  been  ex- 
clusively influenced  by  the  desire  to  mani- 
fest a  spirit  of  the  strictest  impartiality 
with  respect  to  the  different  interests  con- 
cerned. The  subject  might  be  divided  into 
two  parts  —  that  which  related  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  future  administration  of  the 
roads,  and  that  which  had  reference  to  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  turnpike  trusts. 
The  administrative  machinery  was,  of 
course,  the  most  important  branch  with 
respect  to  the  future;  but  it  was  not  that 
particular  portion  which  just  at  the  present 


moment  pressed  most  urgently  for  consid- 
eration. In  preparing  this  measure  as  it 
had  originally  been  framed,  the  precedent 
established  by  the  Act  introduced  by  the 
ri<;ht  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  for  the  management  of 
the  six  south  Welsh  counties,  namely,  that 
of  making  the  county  rate  remain  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  debt  contracted  under  the 
turnpike  trusts,  had  been  adhered  to;  but 
it  having  been  forcibly  represented  that 
that  plan  was  calculated  to  impose  new 
and  heavy  burdens  on  the  county  rate  at  a 
moment  when  the  agricultural  interests  had 
to  contend  with  many  difficulties;  and  that, 
in  a  word,  the  principle,  at  all  times  ob- 
jectionable in  itself,  was  peculiarly  so  at 
the  present  moment — the  Government  had 
consented  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
were  prepared  to  modify  that  portion  of  the 
Bill  which  related  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  in  the  manner  he  spoke  of,  and  to 
confine  the  security  of  the  turnpike  trust- 
holders  to  the  security  of  the  turnpike 
roads.  The  total  income  derivable  from 
turnpike  trusts  for  the  year  1846,  was 
1,267,000^.,  and  there  were  other  receipts 
amounting  to  31,000?.,  making  a  total  of 
1,298,000?.  The  amount  of  the  debt  in 
1846  was  6.609.000?.  The  plan  which  he 
proposed  was,  that  the  present  tolls  should 
be  collected  by  the  county-roads  boards,  for 
the  final  and  eventual  purpose  of  paying  off 
the  debt ;  and  that  whatever  surplus  re- 
mained after  paying  an  interest  of  4  per 
cent  on  the  trust  debts,  and  allocating  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  revenue,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  per  cent,  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking 
fund,  should  be  paid  over  to  some  commia- 
sioners  or  other  officers  in  London,  who 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
and  that  those  commissioners  should  com- 
pound with  the  bondholders  and  settle  the 
amount  of  each  debt,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Wales  counties,  and  that  their 
awards  should  be  final.  Each  bondholder 
was  to  receive  a  debenture  entitling  him 
to  receive  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  his 
trust  debt;  and  the  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  2  per  cent  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  paying  off,  in  succession,  all 
who  might  wish  to  have  their  bonds  paid 
off.  Any  surplus  that  might  remain  over 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the 
other  bonds  in  rotation,  the  debentures  to 
be  chosen  by  ballot.  That  would  avoid 
the  principle  of  annuities,  so  much  ob- 
jected to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
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shire  (Mr.  Henley),  as  the  hond  would  he 
paid  off  in  toto.  According  to  his  plan,  6 
per  cent  on  the  sum  of  6,609,000^.,  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  would  be  396,540^.; 
the  expense  for  repairs  of  roads  would  be 
673, 000^,  or  thereabouts ;  and,  if  he  add- 
ed 57,000?.  for  improvements, .  the  total 
sum  would  be  1,126,000?.;  or,  in  round 
numbers,  they  might  say  1,130,000?. 
The  cost  of  repairing  and  improving 
the  present  turnpike  roads,  together  with 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  inte- 
rest at  4  per  cent,  and  the  sinking  fund  at 
2  per  cent,  would  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  1,130,000?. ;  but,  according  to  his  calcu- 
lations, there  would  be  still  a  balance  on 
account  of  revenue  of  170,000?.,  so  that, 
assuming  his  calculations  to  be  correct,  it 
was  clear  that  the  turnpike  trusts,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  were  quite  solvent.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  whole 
of  the  debt  would  be  extinguished  by  the 
process  he  recommended.  [Mr.  W.  Miles  : 
You  have  not  mentioned  the  salaries.] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  had 
reminded  him  that  he  had  omitted  salaries 
from  his  statement.  The  account  under 
that  head  at  present  stood  as  follows : 
— Turnpike  salaries,  and  law  charges, 
113,000?.;  highway  salaries,  52,000?,; 
highway  law  charges,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, 14,000?.;  total  expense,  179,000?. 
But  the  surplus  balance  he  had  already  cal- 
culated as  170,000?.;  so  that  even  taking 
those  items  into  consideration,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  establishment,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  was  solvent.  He  was  most  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  plan  he  proposed  would 
cause  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
costs  of  establishment,  and  the  expenses 
of  litigation  ;  but  even  though  no  such 
result  should  be  realised,  the  balance  re- 
maining over  after  the  turnpike  trust  ex- 
penditure, would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  machinery.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  unpaid  inter- 
est, it  amounted  at  present  to  1,400,000?. 
It  was  proposed  by  his  plan  that  all  arrears 
of  interest  of  more  than  ten  years'  stand- 
ing should  not  be  recoverable.  He  had 
been  informed  that  in  some  cases  the  in- 
terest had  not  been  paid  for  forty  years, 
and  in  other  cases  not  for  sixty;  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  House  would  concur  with  him 
in  thinking  that  it  was  not  fair  that  such 
arrears  should  be  charged  upon  taxes  to  be 
levied  on  the  travellers  existing  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Ten  years  was  the  period  of 
limitation  he  was  prepared  to  recommend; 
but  it  was  very  possible  that  upon  such  a 


point  there  might  be  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  he  was  therefore  quite  willing  that  it 
should  be  carefully  canvassed  on  a  future 
occasion.  That  some  limitation  ought  to 
be  determined  on  was  certain.  He  was 
well  aware  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  trusts  which  were  insolvent,  or 
nearly  so;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  bonds  came  to  be  examined  and  valued, 
it  would  be  seen  that  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  debts  claimed  ought  to 
take  place.  By  a  reference  to  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed 
to  value  the  roads  in  South  Wales,  and  to 
determine  the  diminution  that  should  be 
made  in  the  debt,  he  found  the  results  thus 
stated : — The  total  amount  of  debt  claimed 
was  290,722?.  19*.  7cl.--the  sum  awarded 
was  214,783?.  14«.,  being  a  reduction  of 
27  per  cent,  or  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  sum  claimed.  There  were  thirty- 
one  trusts  in  the  six  counties  :  in  fifteen  of 
these  the  bondholders  received  the  full 
amount  of  their  securities,  in  nine  they 
were  paid  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent;  in  five,  at  a  discount  varying 
from  20  to  50  per  cent;  in  one  case,  the 
sum  received  was  20?.,  and  in  another  only 
10?.,  or  a  mere  nominal  sum.  There- 
fore, taking  into  consideration  the  reduc- 
tions which  could  be  made  on  account  of 
arrears  of  interest  due  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  making  allowance  for  the  deduc- 
tions which  must  of  necessity  take  place 
through  the  process  of  composition,  he 
thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  assume,  that 
if  he  reckoned  6  per  cent  as  the  sum  an- 
nually accruing  on  account  of  the  whole 
debt  of  6,609,000?.,  he  would  be  calculat- 
ing as  much  as  the  turnpike  trusts  would 
be  called  upon  to  meet.  He  could  state, 
that  if  over  the  whole  of  England  the 
sum  total  of  the  tolls  were  devoted  to  the 
extinction  of  the  debts  in  trust,  those 
debts  would  be  extinguished  in  four  years 
and  a  half.  He  had  prepared  a  statement 
illustrating  the  operation,  in  a  few  particu- 
lar districts,  of  the  plan  which  he  desired 
to  see  extended  to  the  country  at  large. 
He  would  first  instance  the  case  of  Stoken- 
church  turnpike  trust:  there  the  interest 
on  the  debt  was  550?.;  repairs,  1,465?.; 
salaries,  law  charges,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, 472?. ;  total  income,  2,487?.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan  the  case  stood  thus  :-~ 
interest,  520?.;  repairs,  1,465?.;  sinking 
fund,  at  the  rate  of  2  percent,  305?.;  sur- 
plus, 197?.  In  the  county  of  Oxford  the 
case  was  as  follows  : — interest  on  the  debt, 
3,557?.;  repairs,  9,818?.;  debts  paid  off. 
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1,350^ ;  salaries,  law  charges,  &c.,  3,01 4Z. ; 
total,  17,739^.  According  to  liis  plan  the 
facts  stood  thus : — interest  on  the  deht, 
3,420/!.;  repairs,  9,81 8^.;  sinking  fund  of 
2  per  cent,  1,710^.;  surplus,  2,79H. 
Taking  the  whole  of  England  (excluding 
Wales)  he  found  that  there  was  paid 
at  present — ^for  interest,  262,71  H.;  re- 
pairs. 651,746^.;  debts  paid  off.  167,102; 
salaries,  147,898^.;  total,  1,229,457^.  By 
his  plan  the  interest  would  be  255,501 1, ;  re- 
pairs, 651 ,746^. ;  sinking  fund  two  per  cent, 
127,750^.;  leaving  a  surplus  of  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  194,460^.  According  to 
the  present  law,  no  provision  whatever  was 
made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
principal  of  the  turnpike  debt;  and  if  they 
continued  their  practice  of  renewing  local 
Acts  without  saying  one  word  about  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  sinking  fund,  the 
youngest  amongst  them  would  be  dead  be- 
fore the  debt  was  extinguished.  His  plan 
would  provide  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  debt  in  a  period  not  exceeding  at  the 
^ost  twenty-eight  years  ;  and  within  a 
shorter  period  still,  at  the  discretion  of 
those  counties  which,  being  less  burdened 
than  others,  might  prefer  some  more  ex- 
peditious mode  than  a  sinking  fund  of  2 
per  cent.  According  to  the  Turnpike 
Acts  at  present  in  force,  trustees  were 
bound  to  give  preference  to  the  payment 
of  interest  to  bondholders,  before  any 
money  whatever  was  expended  on  the  re- 
pair of  the  roads;  so  that  his  plan,  which 
contemplated  the  formation  of  a  sinking 
fund,  implied  no  material  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  the  existing  Acts.  Those  Acts 
made  no  provision  for  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  an  addition  of  6,500,000^.  was  made 
to  the  national  debt  of  England,  without 
the  hope  of  redemption.  Other  modern 
enactments  had  expressly  acknowledged 
the  principle  that  monies  advanced  should 
be  gradually  repaid  out  of  the  local  rates 
and  taxes.  Thus,  for  instance,  loans  ad- 
vanced for  the  building  of  union  or  parish 
workhouses,  had  originally  to  be  repaid  in 
ten  years — subsequently  the  term  was  en- 
larged to  twenty  years — county  bridges, 
fourteen  yearp ;  county  prisons,  station 
houses,  and  strong  rooms  under  the  Police 
Acts,  twenty  years;  shire  halls,  fourteen 
years;  lunatic  asylums,  thirty  years,  and 
80  on;  and  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  most  judicious  practically  to 
acknowledge  the  same  principle  in  any 
new  measure  with  respect  to  the  turnpike 
trusts.     With  respect  to  the  machinery  by 


which  the  Bill  should  be  carried  out;  that 
was  a  question  which  might  be  more  satis* 
factorily  arranged  in  Committee.  He  would 
only  observe  that  the  principle  of  placing 
all  the  roads  in  a  county,  both  turnpikes 
and  highways,  under  the  management  of 
a  board  .of  the  county  magistrates,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  that  part  of  the  pro« 
ject  which  met  with  most  general  appro- 
bation. With  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  country  into  districts,  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  take  the  limits  of  the  poor-law 
unions;  but  this  was  a  point  that  had  cre- 
ated more  difference  of  opinion  than  the 
county  boards.  He  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  put  the  counties  to 
the  trouble,  the  inconvenience,  and  the 
expense  of  electing  a  new  set  of  munici- 
pal local  bodies.  The  duty  of  the  local 
boards,  for  which  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  that  they  should  meet  about 
six  times  in  the  year,  would  be  to  super^ 
intend  the  expenditure  and  management 
of  the  roads  —  which  of  course  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  surveyors  —  the 
amount  to  be  expended  being  fixed  bjr 
the  county  boards.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  poor-law  guardians  as  already  consti- 
tuted might  very  properly  be  entrusted  with 
the  powers  of  the  local  highway  boards, 
though  if  any  other  machinery  should  be 
suggested  for  the  purpose,  he  should  be 
ready  to  give  to  the  suggestion  his  beat 
consideration.  The  proposition  that  the 
highway  rate  should  be  extinguished,  and 
the  whole  charge  imposed  on  the  coimty 
rate,  would  be  in  effect  an  alteration  in 
name  rather  than  in  substance.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  keep 
up  the  name  of  a  highway  rate,  he  knew 
of  no  reason  for  not  making  the  charge 
as  a  county  highway  rate,  but  distinguiim-' 
ing  it  from  the  ordinary  county  rate.  His 
opinion,  generally,  was  in  favour  of  the 
consolidation  of  rates  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  collection 
and  confusion  which  must  necessarily  at- 
tend the  levying  of  a  variety  of  rates.  He 
had  now  stated  the  changes  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  in  the  Bill,  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  House.  The  Go- 
vernment had  not  the  least  wish  to  press 
the  matter  forward  with  any  undue  cele- 
rity; on  the  contrary,  they  considered  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  give  time  for  the 
fullest  consideration.  This  being  the  case, 
he  was  prepared  to  adopt  any  course  that 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House  indicated 
as  most  convenient.  If  the  House  was 
willing  to  entertain  the  plan  which  he  had 
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sketched  out,  and  would  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  it  might  Hhen  he 
committed  pro  form/},  reprinted,  and  cir- 
culated for  more  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  miles  had  come  down  to  offer 
the  Bill  his  most  decided  opposition;  hut 
after  the  speech  just  delivered  hy  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  he  found  that 
the  measure  had  undergone  so  complete 
a  change  that  many  of  its  most  ohnoxious 
provisions  had  heen  totally  removed.  [  Cries 
of  "No,  no!'*]  Well,  perhaps  he  was 
wrong  in  saying  they  were  totally  re- 
moved, hut  at  all  events  they  were  very 
much  modified.  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  any  kind  of  imposition  upon  the  county 
rate  to  aid  the  payment  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  turnpike  trusts.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  introduced  the  Bill  had  entered 
into  a  variety  of  statements,  the  materials 
for  which  were  of  course  most  accessible 
to  him;  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  House  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  documents  upon  which 
the  statements  had  been  made  before  they 
gave  their  assent  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  He  was  at  first  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  Bill,  but  now  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  abandoned  the  charge  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  county  rate,  and  had 
allowed  turnpike  trusts  to  pay  their  debts 
by  degrees,  he  thought  the  measure  had 
been  shorn  of  many  of  its  objectionable 
parts.  He  suggested  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  adjourned,  the  Bill  re- 
printed with  the  Amendments,  and  that  the 
documents  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table,  in  order  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
turnpike  trusts  would  be  able  to  pay  their 
debts  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years. 
He  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  bonded 
debt  on  turnpike  trusts,  from  1834  to  the 
present  year,  had  increased;  but  he  was 
surprised  to  find  this  was  not  the  case,  for 
it  appeared  that  since  1834  no  less  than 
100,000^  of  the  debt  had  been  paid  off. 
This  showed  that  the  turnpike  trusts  pos- 
sessed within  themselves  a  power  to  pay 
off  their  own  debts.  The  representation 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  reference 
to  the  South  Wales  Act  was  not  quite  cor- 
rect, for  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  that 
an  advance  had  been  made  by  the  Public 
Works*  Commissioners  at  the  commence- 
ment, of  225,000^.,  which  formed  the  ori- 
ginal sinking  fund  by  which  the  debt  was 
to  be  paid  off.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
VOL.  CI.    {^\ 


said,  that  the  debt  upon  these  trusts  was 
290,000;.;  now,  he  (Mr.  Miles)  held  in  his 
hand  a  return,  up  to  the  5th  of  July,  1848, 
in  which  he  found  that  in  1844  the  bonded 
debt  was  461,905^.,  and  the  unpaid  interest 
57,086^.  [Mr.LEWis:  That  is,  for  all  Wales, 
both  north  and  south.]  He  admitted  then 
that  he  was  in  error;  but  still  there  was  an  ad- 
vance of  225,000^.  to  meet  the  290,000/., 
which  reduced  the  balance  of  the  bond- 
ed debt  to  be  paid  to  about  60,000/.  or 
70,000/.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  consent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
more  time  might  be  afforded  to  consider 
its  provisions;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
willing,  without  any  party  bias,  to  enter 
fully  into  their  discussion,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  wish  to  preclude 
himself  from  even  now  determining  to  sup- 
port the  second  reading. 

Mr.  rice  reminded  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  who  wished  to  postpone  the  se- 
cond reading  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
further  consideration,  that  no  postpone- 
ment could  take  place  until  they  had  gone 
into  Committee  pro  formd.  He  had  not 
heard  the  whole  of  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary's statement,  but  he  understood  that  no 
material  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
Bill.  He  objected  to  the  clause  which  left 
the  expenditure  of  the  county  money  to  the 
control  of  the  guardians,  and  he  also  ob- 
jected that  those  boards  should  have  the 
appointment  of  the  public  officers  who  were 
to  do  the  work.  The  experience  of  the 
past  convinced  him  that  it  was  objection- 
able in  principle,  so  he  hoped  the  boards 
would  not  have  the  appointment  of  officers 
left  in  their  hands.  He  begged  to  know 
whether  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians  were  also  to  be 
the  chairmen  of  the  local  boards  ?  Though 
he  entertained  the  objections  to  which  he 
alluded,  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  observed, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
clause  provided  that  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  boards  of  waywardens 
were  not  necessarily  to  fill  the  correspond- 
ing offices  in  the  local  road  boards,  though 
they  were  not  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
80,  if  chosen. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  the  Bill 
when  originally  introduced  had  created 
great  alarm,  and  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
several  hon.  Members  to  oppose  it;  but  after 
the  attention  which  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary had  paid  to  the  various  suggestions 
2X 
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thrown  out,  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Patten's)  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  He  thought  it  very  desirahle  to  read 
the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  commit  it  pro 
formd  with  the  intended  alterations,  so  that 
the  House  might  see  it  in  its  new  shape.  The 
Bill  involved  one  difficulty.  As  he  under- 
stood it,  the  security  of  the  mortgagees  of 
solvent  trusts  would  not  he  in  any  way  im- 
proved hy  its  provisions;  and  many  trusts, 
which  were  perfectly  solvent,  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  hardship  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  pay  interest  when  they  would  not  he 
improved,  but  rather  left  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion. He  considered  the  return  with  re- 
gard to  the  county  of  Lancaster  to  he  of  a 
most  alarming  character.  The  debt  of  that 
county  on  turnpike  trusts  was  gradually 
increasing.  Owing  to  the  immense  num- 
her  of  railways,  perhaps,  those  trusts  had 
been  more  affected  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  1 33,0002. , 
whilst  the  total  income  was  only  132,0002. 
As  the  Bill  stood  before,  it  was  clear  that 
a  heavy  additional  burden  would  have  been 
placed  on  the  county  rates;  but  the  im- 
provement had  been  so  great  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
second  reading,  but  trusted  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  committed  pro 
formd, 

Mr.  bright  had  intended  to  suggest 
the  postponement  of  the  second  reading, 
to  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  country 
for  considering  it;  but  he  understood  now 
that  it  was  not  proposed  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee at  an  early  period,  probably  not 
earlier  than  three  weeks  or  a  month  hence. 
[Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear!]  If  so,  he 
thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  pass  the 
second  reading,  and  have  the  Bill  reprint- 
ed with  the  amendments,  and  circulated 
through  the  country,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  known  exactly  what  was  proposed.  He 
would  also  suggest  to  Members,  that  when 
measures  of  this  nature  were  brought  for- 
ward— measures  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, and  involving  a  variety  of  interests 
— they  should  come  to  their  consideration 
with  a  disposition  not  to  find  fault  unneces- 
sarily— or  to  insist  upon  the  admission  of 
every  alteration  which  each  individual 
might  wish  to  see  made — but  rather  with 
a  desire  to  make  such  fair  concessions  and 
compromises  without  which  no  Government 
could  hope  successfully  to  carry  such  mea- 
sures through.  His  experience  as  a  i*oad 
trustee — which  was  not  large,  as  he  had 
ijL«ver  been  a  member  but  of  one  trust — led 


him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  saving  in  the 
expenditure  would,  under  the  new  manage- 
ment, be  much  greater  than  the  hon.  Gen 
tleman  had  calculated  upon.  There  was 
one  point  in  which  he  most  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  was  the  constitution  of  the 
county  road  board.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  considered  that,  as  a  body»  the 
county  magistrates  were  not  capable  of 
efficiently  performing  their  duties;  but  he 
believed  they  were  not  singularly  calculated 
to  act  in  such  affairs  without  assistance  from 
some  other  source.  Their  meetings  were 
not  always  regular,  and  their  attendanee 
was  much  less  so ;  the  business  generally 
being  left  to  a  few  of  the  most  active  and 
energetic  members.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  arrangement  which  provided 
that  the  magistrates,  who  were  in  a  certain 
degree  responsible,  should  appoint  some  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of 
their  body  to  meet  and  act  with  the  way- 
wardens, was,  probably,  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  and  one  that  must  give  aatia- 
faction  to  all  parties  interested.  Speaking 
of  the  measure  generally,  if  met  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  and  reasonable  concession  he 
had  suggested,  he  believed  it  might  be 
made  most  efficient  for  its  purpose. 

Mb.  CHRISTOPHER  would  not  op- 
pose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but 
he  had  some  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  security  afforded 
for  these  turnpike  trust  debts.  He  under- 
stood the  hon.  Under  Secretary  to  say, 
that  he  considered  the  tolls  sufficient  to 
supply  that  security,  and  that  he  proposed 
to  establish  an  uniform  county  rate.  Now, 
upon  a  great  many  parishes  in  England, 
where  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  where  the  poor-rate  and  the  highway 
rate  were  not  jumbled  together,  tlie  high* 
way  rate  fell  very  lightly;  but  upon  other 
parishes  the  rate  fell  heavily.  The  Bill 
proposed  a  uniform  rate  on  the  county; 
but  this  course  would  inflict  great  injuttioe 
upon  those  parishes  where  the  highway 
rates  were  now  exceedingly  low.  There 
was  an  immense  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  highway  rates  in  different 
parishes  of  the  same  county;  and  the  high- 
way rates  in  some  parishes  were  actually 
higher  than  the  assessment  for  poor-rates 
in  other  parishes.  When  the  poor-Uw 
enactment  came  into  operation,  he  under- 
stood the  practice  to  have  been  this — that 
the  rate  was  levied  in  proportion  to  what 
the  amount  of  rate  for  the  poor  in  the  dis- 
trict had  been  for  a  certain  number  of 
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years.  Now,  if  some  such  principle  as 
this  were  introduced  into  this  Bill,  a  great 
portion  of  the  ohjection  to  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  removed.  He  was  opposed  to 
making  the  county  responsible  for  the  debt 
upon  the  roads;  but  as  the  Government 
proposed  to  modify  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
and  give  the  country  time  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  th6  alterations,  he  did  not 
think  it  right,  under  the  cirsumstances,  to 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  said,  that  the 
main  feature  and  principle  of  the  Bill,  in 
his  opinion,  was  to  take  the  management 
of  the  roads  out  of  the  local  management, 
and  make  it  county  management.  He  must 
say  he  objected  to  that  principle.  He 
thought  it  was  a  departure  from  the  old 
English  custom  of  allowing  local  boards  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Christopher) ,^  that  there 
was  a  very  great  variety  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  roads  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  districts  the  manage- 
ment was  good,  and  the  roads  were  kept 
in  excellent  repair;  but  in  other  districts 
the  management  was  bad,  and  the  rates 
were  consequently  high.  This,  he  con- 
sidered, was  an  argument  for  improving 
the  management  as  it  existed  at  present  in 
small  localities,  but  not  of  transforming 
the  management  to  a  general  principle, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  utterly  fail. 
He  did  not  think  the  magistrates*  board  or 
the  board  of  guardians  would  work  well. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  had  said,  that  the 
boards  of  guardians  conducted  their  affairs 
with  great  intelligence,  and  he  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  the  poor-rate  was  concerned, 
no  bodies  could  be  more  efficient;  but,  of 
all  persons  in  the  country,  the  little  farmers 
were  the  people  most  jealous  of  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  roads,  and  least  anxious 
to  amend  them.  They  had  a  decided  hos« 
tility  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  dis- 
tant authorities,  and  their  local  feelinffs 
were  so  strong  that  he  was  sure  the  boards 
of  guardians  would  not  work  weU  with  the 
magistrates.  If,  however,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  take  the  roads  out  of  the  present 
management,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  more 
desirable  to  let  the  magistrates  have  the 
appointment  of  the  surveyors,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  due  and  efficient  per* 
formance  of  the  work. 

Mr.  HENLEY  wished  to  call  aUen* 
tion  to  the  fact,  that  the  Government  was 
now  about  to  introduce  a  practice  which 
the  reaoltttions  of  the  Committee  last  year 


had  condemned,  in  asking  them  to  take  the 
second  reading  of  a  I3ill  pro  formd,  and  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  it  afterwards.     No- 
thing could  be  more  inconvenient  thap  that 
practice,  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  thought  they  were  treating 
the  House  fairly  in  reviving  it.     They  had 
cast  all  sorts  of  reflections  on  hon.  Gentle- 
men for  debating  questions  out  of  turn; 
and  yet  they  now  called  on  the  House  tp 
allow  this  Bill  to  pass  a  second  reading, 
and  then  go  into  Committee  on  a  perfectly 
new  Bill.     They   could   not  blame  hon. 
Members,  therefore,  if  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  only  opportunity  they  had  left 
of  stating  their  objections  to  the  measure. 
It  was  unfair  to  attempt  to  shut  the  House 
out  from  discussing  it.     The  better  course 
would  be  for  them  to  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  hon.  Memoer  for  Somerset- 
shire (Mr.  W.  Miles),  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
and  reprint  it.  They  would  not  lose  a  week 
by  doing  so,  and  hon.  Members  could  then 
come  forward  and  debate  the  measure  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  its  nature.     The  only 
difference  between  this  measure  and  that 
of  last  year  was,  that  it  threw  a  smaller 
burden  on  the  counties  for  a  greater  time, 
and  that,  instead  of  the  debts  being  paid 
off  in  twenty-one  years,  they  were  to  be 
paid  off  in  twenty-eight  years.     As  far  as 
the  county  rates  went,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence.    Under  the  old  proposal  they  kad 
the  security  of  the  whole  county  rate;  now 
they  were  only  offered  the  security  of  their 
own  tolls,  after  undergoing  such  sublimii^ 
tion  in  the  crucible  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  as  he  might  think  fit  to  give  them. 
There   were   some  very  suspicious  words 
used  about  the  Bill.     They  had  been  told 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  trusts  would  be 
considered.  **     Did  that  mean  the  length  of 
time  they  had  to  run  ?  Did  they  intend  to 
lay  down  no  principle  on  which  tne  arbitra* 
tions  on  turnpike  trust  debts  were  to  be 
conducted  ?  Surely  something  of  the  kind 
must  be  done.     The  Government  would 
not  propose  to  deal  in  such  a  way  with  the 
national  debt,  which  was  secured  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  just  as  turnpike  trusts  were« 
nor  would  they  venture  to  apply  such  i^ 
measure  towards  railways.  He  hoped  they 
would  not  press  on  the  second  reaoing,  \m% 
would  withdraw  it  and  brin^  in  another 
Bill  with  the  proposed  alteratmns,  so  thai 
the  House  and  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
bondholders,   among    whom    considerable 
anxiety  prevailed,  might  hare  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  some  mature  conclusion* 
The  Government  de3erTed  the  tbimkt  of 
2X2 
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the  House  for  grappling  with  so  important 
a  subject,  and  required  no  apology  if  they 
were  not  altogether  successful;  but  he 
begged  of  them  not  to  force  the  House  into 
a  practice  which  had  already  led  to  evils 
that  it  was  the  honest  desire  of  every  Mem- 
ber to  avoid  during  the  present  Session. 

Sir  G.  grey  wished  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression  entertained  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  proposed 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C. 
Lewis),  in  moving  the  second  reading,  had 
no  intention  to  shut  out  discussion  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  only  asked 
the  House  to  consent  to  the  second  read- 
ing, after  discussing  the  principle,  and  said 
that,  having  made  some  alterations  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  extinguishing  the 
trust  debt,  in  consequence  of  suggestions 
he  had  received  from  various  quarters,  if 
the  House  agreed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  by  allowing  it  to  pass  a  second  read- 
ing, they  might  go  into  Committee  only 
pro  formd^  and  afterwards  have  the  Bill 
reprinted  with  the  alterations.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  that  course 
from  being  pursued,  for  the  rules  had  been 
so  framed  as  to  reserve  to  the  House  the 
power  of  adopting  the  most  convenient 
practice  for  facilitating  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic business,  namely,  that  a  Bill  might,  if 
necessary,  be  committed  pro  formd,  to 
allow  it  to  be  printed  with  the  alterations 
in  its  details;  and  if  they  went  into  Com- 
mittee pro  formd,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  hon.  Gentlemen  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  alterations  from  stating  their 
objections  on  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair  for  the  House  to  go 
again  into  Committee  after  the  Bill  had 
been  reprinted.  The  question  was,  what 
was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  If  it  was 
simply  to  make  the  county  rates  a  collate- 
ral security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  turnpike  trusts,  then  he  must  admit 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley) 
could  not,  entertaining  the  views  he  had 
expressed,  concur  in  the  course  recom- 
mended by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Lewis), 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  oppose  the  Bill 
altogether.  But  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  had  stated  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  It  certainly  was  stated  in  the 
preamble,  which  recited — 

"Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  laws  relating 
to  turnpike  roads,  and  to  highways,  and  public 
bridges  in  England,  and  certain  parts  of  Wales, 
thoidd  be  altered  and  amended,  and  that  turn- 


pike roads,  highways,  and  bridges  should  hence- 
Forth  be  placed  under  the  same  management  and 
control,  and  that  the  administration  thereof, 
under  one  joint  and  uniform  system,  should  be 
vested  in  competent  authority,  &c." 

However,  in  this  Bill  the  objections  for- 
merly urged  against  the  original  plan  for  a 
central  administration,  proposed  some  years 
I  ago,  had  been  obviated,  by  still  leaving  a 
I  portion  of  the  old  local  management  to 
continue  in  existence,  but  not  that  portion 
which  had  caused  the  evils  which  were  now- 
attempted  to  be  remedied.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  now,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  committed 
only  pro  formd,  with  the  view  of  being  re- 
printed; and  he  could  assure  the  House  it 
would  not  be  asked  to  go  into  Committee 
again  until  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  details. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed,  that  the 
I  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
I  had  asked  the  House  not  only  to  agree  to 
!  the  commitment  of  the  Bill  pro  formd^ 
I  but  bad  proposed  that  it  should  absolutely 
.  consent  to  the  principle  of  it.     The  prin- 
i  ciple  to  which  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  object- 
I  ed,  was  the  casting  on  the  county  rate  the 
I  liability   of  turnpike    trusts.      The    only 
alteration  now  proposed  was  that  a  sink- 
I  ing  fund  should  be  provided  out  of  the 
J  funds  derivable  from  the  tolls;  but  if  that 
I  fund  proved  inadequate,  the  liability  was 
!  to  fall  upon  the  county  rates.     The  Bill 
before  the  House  was  in  a  great  measure 
a  blank,  and  he   objected   to  it   on  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
was  its  real  character.      They  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  their  constituents 
with  respect  to  the  measure  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally introduced;  but  as  it  appeared  that 
the  measure  was  to  be  completely  changed^ 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  objec- 
tions made  to  the  Bill  in  its  original  form 
would  apply  to  it  in  its  altered  state.     It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  very  injudicious 
to  proceed  to  the  second  reading  now,  in- 
asmuch as   neither  the   Members  of  the 
House  nor  their  constituents  had  had  any 
opportunityjof  coming  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing upon  it.     The  hon.  Under  Secretary 
who  introduced   the  Bill   quoted   returns 
from  England   and  South  Wal^s;  but  as 
those  returns  had  not  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  understand  their  nature  or  ap- 
plication, and  therefore  he  should  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  that  he 
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had  come  down  expressly  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  because  he 
considered  it  unjust  to  throw  upon  the 
county  rates  the  debts  owing  by  turnpike 
trusts.  He  wanted  to  know  upon  what 
principle  it  was  proposed  to  make  one 
party  liable  for  the  incumbrances  of  ano- 
ther ?  He  believed  that  in  all  cases  of 
turnpike  trusts,  the  party  who  thought 
proper  to  lay  out  his  money  on  bonds  from 
these  trusts,  expected  to  receive  a  very 
good  interest  for  it.  The  bonds  were  of 
marketable  value,  and  were  always  pur- 
chased with  the  risk  of  whether  a  good  or 
a  bad  bargain  had  been  made.  How, 
then,  was  the  country  to  be  chargeable 
with  the  payment  of  debts  so  contracted  ? 
He  confessed  that  he  was  very  much  in 
the  position  of  the  hon.  Member  for  So- 
mersetshire; and  that,  as  the  Bill  was  to  be 
completely  altered,  he  would  not  now  op- 
pose its  second  reading,  provided  he  was 
not  considered  as  committed  to  it  in  any 
way  at  a  future  stage.  But  as  the  pro- 
posed alteration  was  intended  to  be  so  ex- 
tensive, he  thought  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able if  the  Bill,  as  now  laid  upon  the  table, 
were  withdrawn;  and  if  a  new  measure, 
embodying  the  projected  propositions,  was 
brought  in,  and  the  discussion  upon  that 
measure  postponed  to  a  future  day.  He 
understood  from  the  opening  speech  of 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary,  the  proposer  of 
the  measure,  that  that  portion  of  the  Bill 
which  threw  the  burden  of  the  payment  of 
the  debts  upon  the  county  rate  had  been 
withdrawn;  but  from  the  course  the  dis- 
cussion had  since  taken,  he  was  not  now 
quite  so  clear  that  the  county  rate  was  to 
be  altogether  discharged  from  liability,  as- 
suming that  all  the  turnpike  trusts  and 
tolls  were  placed  in  the  hands  in  which  it 
was  intended  to' deposit  them.  The  ques- 
tion seemed  to  arise,  upon  what  fund  were 
the  repairs  of  the  roads  to  be  charged  ? 
As  the  law  now  stood,  if  a  turnpike  trust 
were  insolvent,  the  burden  must  fall  upon 
the  parish  through  which  the  road  passed; 
and,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  if  there 
were  not  hereafter  sufficient  tolls  upon  the 
roads,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that,  whether 
they  called  it  by  one  name  or  by  another, 
these  repairs  would  very  likely  fall  upon 
the  county  rate.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  one  question,  in 
order  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  he  proposed  to  proceed.  He  under- 
stood the  intention  to  be,  that  all  the  turn- 
pike trusts  and  tolls  in  one  county  were  to 
be  placed  under  one  county  board,  and  that 


with  respect  to  the  highway  rates,  the 
money  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  general 
fund,  from  which  all  the  roads  in  the 
county  were  to  be  repaired.  Now,  was 
that  so,  and,  if  so,  was  it  a  fair  proposi- 
tion ?  It  was  Well  known  that  some  turn- 
pike trusts  were  solvent,  and  others  insol- 
vent; and  was  the  House  going  to  benefit 
the  insolvent  at  the  expense  of  the  solvent? 
The  same  question  might  be  asked  with 
reference  to  the  future  distribution  of  the 
highway  rates;  for  he  thought  it  very  ma- 
terial to  consider  whether  it  would  be  fair 
to  extend  the  area  in  which  the  money  was 
to  be  expended  over  the  whole  county,  see- 
ing that  the  circumstances  in  one  part  of 
that  county  might  be  very  different  from 
those  in  another  part. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  concurred  in  many 
of  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker,  but 
not  in  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  when 
he  said  the  second  reading  should  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  great  changes 
that  had  been  made  in  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  since  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  He 
admitted  the  alteration  with  respect  to  the 
turnpikes  was  a  very  extensive  one;  and  he 
(Sir  W.  Jolliffe)  did  not  quite  understand 
whether  the  county  or  the  local  boards 
were  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
turnpike  trusts.  So  far  as  he  understood, 
the  whole  of  the  turnpike  trusts  were  to 
be  formed  into  unions  of  counties,  and 
to  be  managed  exclusively  by  a  board 
of  commissioners  in  London.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  say,  that  the 
evils  of  the  present  law  were  so  great, 
both  as  regarded  turnpikes  and  high- 
ways, that  he  was  surprised  to  find  so  many 
country  gentlemen  not  entertaining  a  wish 
that  some  large  measure  should  be  at  once 
introduced  to  remedy  existing  grievances. 
They  could  not  stand  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  in  which  they  were  at  present. 
There  were  collected  on  the  turnpike 
trusts  1,267,000/.,  and  on  the  highways 
1,500,000Z.  Since  the  adoption  of  rail- 
ways the  whole  of  this  burden,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  3,000,000/.,  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  landed  interest.  There 
was  no  interest  that  suffered  more  from 
this  taxation  than  the  farmers — it  inter- 
fered with  all  their  operations— and,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  Bill  would 
effect  a  great  improvement.  With  regard 
to  the  interest  of  bondholders  in  turnpike 
trusts,  he  might  say  that  he  held  some 
of  those  bonds  himself,  and  received  upon 
them  various  rates  of  interest,  but  they 
were  all  unsaleable  in  the  market.     The 
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whole  6,000,0002.  in  tboBe  bonds  were  lock- 
ed up,  and  there  was  not  any  real  security 
for  a  single  shilling  of  it.  No  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  think  he  had  provided  for  his 
son,  his  daughter,  or  his  wife  by  leaving 
them  such  bonds  at  the  period  of  his  disso- 
lution. Surely,  then,  the  circumstances  of 
these  bondholders  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  the  measure 
had  not  explained  the  principle  of  assessing 
the  value  of  the  property  in  South  Wales, 
but  he  (Sir  W.  JoUitfe)  supposed  the 
assessment  would  be  on  the  interest  re- 
ceived on  an  average  of  years.  That  was 
the  principle  on  which  the  House  had 
acted  with  reference  to  the  Church  pro- 
perty and  a  variety  of  other  properties 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and  he  could 
not  conceive  why  the  bondholders  should 
not  be  dealt  with  on  a  similar  principle. 
They  should  get  the  full  value  of  what  they 
were  entitled  to. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  had  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  country  Gentle- 
men should  oppose  the  present  Bill;  but 
the  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  be  aware  that 
the  agricultural  interest  was  now  severely 
taxed,  and  that  the  pressure  and  unfair 
principle  of  taxation  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected would  both  be  increased  if  this  Bill 
passed.  It  had  been  said  in  the  course 
of  that  debate,  that  the  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  had  been  totally  re- 
moved by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Proposer. 
But  it  was  very  little  removed;  for  what 
was  the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ?  It 
was  this — to  take  the  tolls  now  answer- 
able for  the  repairs  of  roads,  and  to  apply 
them  in  making  up  deficient  tolls,  and 
then  to  come  upon  the  county  for  the  re- 
pairs of  roads.  He  believed  that  a  great 
number  of  turnpike  trusts  were  not  only 
solvent,  but  that  they  had  a  surplus;  and  if 
that  surplus  were  properly  managed,  there 
would  be  very  few  roads  which  would  come 
upon  the  highway  rates.  At  present,  this 
surplus  was  sufficient  to  keep  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  roads  in  repair;  but  by  the 
Bill  now  proposed,  it  would  be  taken  and 
applied  to  the  insolvent  roads,  and  then  by 
a  sort  of  roundabout  way,  the  repairs 
of  the  solvent  roads  would  be  charged  upon 
the  county.  It  was  without  exception  the 
grossest  deception  that  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted upon  the  House,  to  say  that  the 
alteration  now  intended  to  be  made  would 
lessen  the  county  rates.     His  opinion  was, 


that  it  would  greatly  aggravate  the  county 
rates.  He  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers  of  Warwickshire  a  few  days  since, 
when,  however  they  might  have  differed  on 
other  subjects,  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  on  this,  that  the  present  Bill  was 
a  gross  job — an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  lay 
upon  the  county  rates  an  additional  burden, 
which  they  were  unable  to  bear,  which 
they  ought  not  to  bear,  and  which  the 
landed  interest  would  resist  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  Then,  what  was  the  way 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  bondholders  ?  Why,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  of  State  was 
about  to  go  to  a  solvent  road,  where  the 
bondholder  received  5  per  cent,  and  to  saj 
to  him  that  he  should  in  future  receiye 
only  4  per  cent;  and  then  haWng,  by  a 
forced  reduction  of  the  interest,  lowered 
the  value  of  the  bonds,  compel  the  holder 
of  such  bonds  to  sell  them  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitrators.  Was  that  common 
justice  or  common  honesty?  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reduced  the 

3  per  cent  consols  to  2|,  he  was  compelled 
to  offer  to  pay  the  money;  and  that  onght 
to  be  the  case  with  the  bondholder.  He 
was,  however,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  new 
principle,  and  one  totally  separated  from 
honesty.  It  was  a  principle  which  he 
was  sure  hon.  Members  of  that  House 
would  not  sanction.  It  was  not  only 
a  new  principle  to  introduce,  but  it  was  a 
plan  totally  separated  from  everything  like 
honesty.  He  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  not  sanction  it — that  they  would 
never  make  a  man  take  a  lower  interest 
than  he  had  been  receiving,  without  allow- 
ing him  to  sell  out  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  that  they  would  not  compel  him  to  sell 
at  such  prices  as  the  arbitrators  might 
choose  to  allow  for  his  property.  He  knew 
many  bondholders  in  Warwickshire,  and 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  a  great  bulk 
of  the  money  advanced  to  the  trusts  was 
owing  to  persons  of  limited  income— -to 
men  who  had  lent  their  100/.  or  2001. — and 
that  sums  of  400L  and  500L  were  due  to 
widows,  and  that  the  interest  upon  that 
money  was  the  entire  means  of  support 
which  those  women  possessed.  Was  it 
fair  to  compel  persons  of  this  class  to  take 

4  per  cent  f  He  could  not  conceive  that 
the  House  would  lend  itself  to  such  a  mon- 
strous principle  as  was  involved  in  the  Bill. 
He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  previously 
thrown  out,  that  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn 
and  remodelled;  and  he  believed  it  would 
be  for  the   interest  of  the   Government 
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themsekes  to  adopt  that  course.  He  was 
bj  no  means  opposed  to  a  general  mea- 
sure which  would  remedy  the  general  evil; 
hut  he  could  not  consent  to  any  Bill  at  the 
sacrifice  of  common  honesty,  neither  could 
he  throw  upon  the  counties  an  additional 
burden  which  they  were  unable  to  bear. 
He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  if  the 
plan  now  proposed  were  not  withdrawn, 
the  opposition  to  it  which  was  at  present 
springing  up  in  the  country  would  come 
upon  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  an 
overwhelming  torrent,  because  to  whatever 
part  of  England  he  had  gone,  he  there 
found  one  general  feeling  of  disapproba- 
tion against  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
position. Before  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  mea- 
sure, let  them  have  it  in  the  form 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  intended  to  pro- 
pose it.  He  had  a  petition  against  the 
Bill;  but  so  many  alterations  were  to  be 
made,  that  he  should  not  present  it,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  he  knew  not  under 
the  circumstances  what  he  might  be  peti- 
tioning against.  If  any  hon.  Gentleman 
would  second  him,  he  would  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  mangles  called  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  second 
reading  to  the  absence  of  any  provision  in 
the  Bill  giving  compensation  to  parties 
who  were  clerks  of  the  present  trusts.  It 
was  a  principle  that  nothing  should  be 
taken  away  from  any  man  in  which  he 
had  a  vested  interest,  or  anything  like  a 
vested  interest,  without  giving  him  com- 
pensation; and  therefore  he  thought  that 
that  observation  did  not  deserve  the  cen- 
sure which  hon.  Gentlemen  had  been  pleased 
to  pass  upon  it.  The  office  was  looked 
upon  in  the  country  as  one  tenable  during 
good  behaviour. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  have  forgotten  that  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  when  he  made 
a  suggestion  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
served until  the  House  was  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill.  In  the  present  instance  they 
were  very  much  out  of  place.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  propose  his  alterations; 
but  as  he  believed  they  were  numerous,  it 
would  not  be  in  their  power  to  consult  their 
constituents  with  regard  to  them  before  the 
second  reading,  if  thehon.  Gentleman  should 
persist  in  his  intention.  He  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  act  wisely  if  he 
conceded  to    the  general    feeling  of  the 


House,  and  withdrew  the  Bill,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  introducing  it  in  an  amended  form. 
They  on  that  side  were  all  anxious  that  a 
comprehensive  measure  should  be  passed  on 
this  subject.  It  was  very  flattering,  no 
doubt,  to  the  existing  boards  of  poor-law 
guardians  to  be  nominated  under  this  Bill 
for  the  management  of  the  highway  rate; 
but  he  apprehended  that  they  had  a  much 
greater  amount  of  business  to  attend  to 
than  hon.  Gentlemen  supposed.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  best  consult  the 
feelings  of  the  House  and  the  interests  of 
the  country  if  he  consented  to  have  the 
Bill  withdrawn  and  reprinted. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
Bill  had  proposed  to  take  the  course 
which  was  usually  taken  on  such  occa- 
sions— namely,  to  go  into  Committee  pro 
formd,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  Bill 
and  reprinting  it,  and  afterwards  discussing 
it  in  Committee.  He  thought  it  would  be 
very  objectionable  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
now,  because  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be 
lost  by  bringing  in  a  new  Bill.  For  fiye 
successive  Sessions  a  measure  on  that  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament;  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  allow  the  present  Session 
to  pass  away  without  applying  a  remedy 
to  evils  which  were  generally  admitted. 
The  point  which  had  been  most  discussed 
was,  whether  the  turnpike  trusts  should  be 
charged  on  the  county  rates;  but  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  the  Bill 
was,  whether  turnpike  trusts  should  be 
under  one  combined  management  with 
highways.  If  he  thought  that  reading  the 
Bill  a  second  time  was  reading  it  pro  formd 
only,  he  should  object  to  it;  but  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  did  commit  the  House  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  combined  management.  Another 
principle  was  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
which  surveys  were  to  be  taken,  and  also  a 
better  audit  of  highway  accounts.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  would  agree  with  him  in  the 
difficulty  found  to  exist  in  checking  poor- 
law  expenditure,  because  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  smuggled  into  the  Highway  Rate 
Acts.  He  feared  that,  unless  the  House 
now  agreed  to  the  second  reading,  no  Bill 
on  the  subject  would  pass  during  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

Mr.  BANKES  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  they  were  not  ealled 
on  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  proforfnd, 
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but  to  sanction  its  principle  and  the  whole 
of  the  important  principles  contained  in 
the  preamble.  They  were  called  on  to 
sanction  the  principle  that  a  county  board 
should  take  the  management  of  all  the 
roads  and  turnpike  trusts  of  a  county. 
They  were  also  called  on  to  sanction  the 
principle  of  amalgamating  all  the  turnpike 
trusts,  solvent  and  insolvent,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  solvent  answerable  for  those  trusts 
which  were  not  solvent.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction  those  principles  by  his 
vote  without  a  much  larger  degree  of  con- 
sideration being  given  to  them.  The  appre- 
hension that  the  whole  expense  would  fall 
on  the  county  rate,  was  well  worthy  the 
gravest  attention.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
in  this  Bill  obviated  the  objections  to  the 
former  Bill,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
centralisation.  That  was  not  quite  true, 
for  it  was  proposed  that  the  final  decision 
in  all  disputes  should  rest  with  an  arbi- 
trator to  be  appointed  by  the  Government. 
He  did  not  think  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  sanction  those  principles,  and  would 
therefore  urge  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  some  delay  prior  to  the  se- 
cond reading.  For  this  purpose  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  for  six  weeks.  [**  No,  no  !**] 
It  seemed  to  be  more  agreeable  to  his 
Friends  that  he  should  negative  the  second 
reading.  [**  No,  no!"]  He  could  not 
vote  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood,  and  should  therefore  move 
that  the  Bill  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUME  believed  that  a  Bill  for  con- 
solidating the  county  trusts  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  which  could  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  He  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  if  hon.  Members  who  objected 
to  this  Bill  would  take  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain the  expense  which  the  public  roads 
entailed  upon  counties,  they  would  with- 
draw their  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Twelve  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he 
introduced  a  Bill  to  consolidate  county 
trusts,  to  place  their  financial  affairs 
under  the  control  of  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, and  also  to  consolidate  the  sur- 
veys of  roads.  That  Bill  was  read  a 
first  time;  but  the  country  Gentlemen  did 
not  choose  to  accept  the  reform  which  he 
proposed,  and  the  measure  was  rejected. 
It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  consolidation  clauses  of  the 
present  Bill;  but  he  thought  that  the  par- 
ties who  were    to  exercise   power   under 


the  measure  ought  to  be  appointed,  whollj 
or  in  part,  by  the  ratepayers  of  counties, 
as  was  proposed  in  his  (Mr.  HuDae's) 
Bill.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Bankes)  would  not  press  bis  proposal 
for  adjourning  the  debate  for  six  weeks, 
because  one  week  now  was  worth  three 
at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  MACKINNON,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  twelve  years  ago  upon 
this  subject,  to  which  he  paid  considerable 
attention,  begged  to  tender  his  thanks  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  having  introduced  this  mea- 
sure. He  believed  that  one-half  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  that  after- 
noon had  entirely  mistaken  the  object  of 
the  Bill;  for  they  had  asserted  that  its  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  a  system  of  centrali- 
sation for  the  management  of  the  highways 
of  this  country,  whereas  it  was  only  in- 
tended to  consolidate  the  turnpike  and 
highway  trusts  in  each  county.  Unless 
some  such  measure  as  the  present  were 
immediately  passed,  the  results  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  country  at  large.  He 
believed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
ceeded in  this  matter  with  the  greatest 
care.  He  had  propounded  just  such  a  plan 
as  he  (Mr.  Mackinnon)  himself  would  have 
presented  to  the  House.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  had 
said  that  this  Bill  would  commit  a  great 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  proposed  to  paj 
the  debts  of  insolvent  trusts  out  of  the 
funds  of  those  that  were  solvent.  He  con- 
tended that  it  would  commit  no  injustice 
whatever,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a  direct 
boon  to  the  insolvent  on  the  one  hand* 
whilst,  on  the  other,  it  did  not  injure  the 
property  of  those  interested  in  the  solvent 
trusts,  as  it  would  only  be  the  super- 
abundance of  the  tolls  collected  that 
would  be  diverted  from  the  wealthy  trust. 
If  some  measure  of  this  character  were 
not  speedily  adopted,  it  was  clear  that 
the  widows  and  orphans  to  whom  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  benches  had 
alluded,  would  soon  lose  every  shilling/ of 
the  money  standing  in  their  names  in  the 
trusts  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill.  As  to 
the  objection  about  this  being  a  measure 
for  centralisation  of  the  trusts,  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  no  such  thing :  it  did 
not  propose  to  erect  a  central  board  in 
London ;  it  merely  proposed  to  congregate 
the  trusts  in  each  county,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  materially  diminishing 
the  expenditure  and  jobbery  in  the  sepa- 
rate   management    of    each,    which   was 
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notorious.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  best 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  but  of 
this  he  felt  convinced,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Government  of  the  country 
that  some  such  measure  had  not  been 
adopted  fifteen  years  ago.  The  hon. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  deserved  the 
greatest  credit  for  having  grappled  with 
the  difficulties  of  this  most  important,  but 
very  little  understood,  question.  This 
measure  would  let  loose  upon  the  country 
an  immense  sum  of  money,  which  was  now 
tied  up  in  turnpike  trusts.  As  to  the  ob- 
jection whicli  had  been  raised  to  the  mode 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  trusts,  he  wished 
to  remind  hon.  Members  that  the  proposed 
mode  of  payment  involved  no  new  prin- 
ciple; it  was  the  same  as  adopted  in  the 
poor-law  unions.  As  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  itself,  it  appeared  that  nobody  ob- 
jected to  it;  every  one  admitted  that  some 
such  measure  ought  to  be  passed.  The  petty 
objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
Bill,  could  be  considered  in  Committee;  and 
he,  therefore,  saw  no  reason  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  not  be  allowed  at  once 
to  press  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
To  give  hon.  Gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
Bill  a  full  opportunity  of  examining  it  in 
detail,  the  Committee  might  be  postponed 
for  a  month  if  desired. 

Mr.  DEEDES  thought  that,  from  what 
had  been  said  that  afternoon  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  House  was  anxious 
to  legislate  on  this  most  important  question, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the 
House  had  manifested  as  great  an  anxiety 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  measure  pro- 
pounded by  the  Government.  He  was 
most  favourable  to  an  alteration  of  the 
present  system.  He  had  practically  seen 
the  bad  effects  of  that  system,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it  effectually  abolished;  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  legislate  in  the 
dark.  At  present  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  Bill.  It  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lymington 
(Mr.  Mackinnon)  that  no  objection  had  been 
made  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  by  any 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  addressed  the 
House;  but  he  (Mr.  Deedes)  held  a  very 
different  opinion.  He  thought  that  a  great 
many  objections — whether  sound  or  not  he 
was  not  then  prepared  to  say — had  been 
made  to  the  Bill.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  did  not  object  to  the  Bill,  the  only 
reason  that  he  (Mr.  Deedes)  could  assume 
for  his  doing  so  was  that  the  Bill  was  in 


such  a  state  that  he  could  not  ascertain 
what  the  principle  was.  He  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  consent  to  afford  all 
parties  interested  in  the  measure  full  time 
for  discussing  the  question.  He  thought 
that  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
would  expedite  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  by  withdrawing  this  Bill,  and  substi- 
tuting another  which  should  embody  the  , 
material  alterations  now  proposed.  No 
time  could  eventually  be  lost  by  taking  that 
course;  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  adopt  this  suggestion,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  in  accordance  with  the  strongly 
expressed  feeling  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
House. 

Sir  J.  DUCKWORTH  said,  that  the 
Bill  involved  not  merely  one  but  several 
principles;  and  he  would  ask  under  what 
circumstances  hon.  Gentlemen  were  placed 
who  were  called  upon  to  decide  in  favour 
of  or  against  a  Bill,  in  one  of  whose  prin- 
ciples they  agreed,  whilst  they  were  totally 
opposed  to  the  rest  ?  He  believed  that  if  the 
area  of  management  were  extended,  much 
of  the  present  maladministration  of  high- 
ways would  be  remedied.  As  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  trusta, 
he  felt  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  de- 
cision. He  objected  entirely  to  the  pay- 
ment of  those  debts  by  a  county  rate.  He 
joined  in  the  request  that  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  would  for  the  present 
withdraw  this  Bill. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  if 
the  objection  offered  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  was  simply  that  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire, and  extended  to  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
press  the  House  to  come  to  a  division  at 
once  upon  the  Bill,  for  no  advantage  could 
be  gained,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
postponing  the  second  reading.  But  after 
the  remarks  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Exeter  (Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth),  as  well  as  from  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  spoken  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Lewis) 
that  he  might  probably  place  the  decision 
of  this  question  upon  an  unfavourable 
ground  if  he  asked  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  favourable  upon  the  whole  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  who  did 
not  quite  understand  the  nature  of  the 
arrangement  which  was  proposed  with  rer 
spect  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  vote  on  the  quefttion. 
He  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  adopt  the 
suggestion    which    had  'been    made   by 
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several  hon.  QentlemeD,  to  ^ritbdraw  the 
Bill,  for  the  present,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  reintroduced 
immediately.  The  alterations  to  be  made 
in  the  Bill  would  be,  he  thought,  much  less 
considerable  than  some  hon.  Members  who 
talked  about  '*  the  entire  alteration  of  the 
Bill  "  appeared  to  imagine.  The  only  al- 
teration which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  in  the  Bill,  would  be  to  vary  the 
wording  of  a  few  clauses  out  of  160.  The 
reintroduction  of  the  Bill  could  take  place 
in  a  few  days;  and  if  he  were  allowed  to 
withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  present,  he  pro- 
posed to  fix  an  early  day  for  again  proceed- 
ing with  the  new  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  which  were  often  made  as  to  the 
accumulation  of  Government  Bills  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  he  could  only  say,  that 
this  measure  had  been  introduced  at  the 
earliest  period  of  the  present  Session;  and 
he  thought  that  all  must  admit  that  it  was 
desirable  to  dispose  of  the  question  as 
speedily  as  possible.  If  the  House  would 
permit  him,  he  would  now  move  that  the 
Bill  be  withdrawn. 

Mft.  HUME  very  much  regretted  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  consented  to  with- 
draw the  Bill — because  it  would  go  forth 
to  the  public  that  the  Government  had  re- 
nounced or  given  up  their  Bill.  If,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  asserted,  the  Bill  required 
alteration  in  only  four  or  five  of  its  clauses, 
surely  that  alteration  could  take  place  in 
Committee.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  give  way  to  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  so  far  as  to  consent  to  its  with- 
drawal for  the  present,  he  hoped  that  he 
would  ^x  the  day  on  which  he  proposed  to 
reintroduce  it.  He  trusted  that  the  in- 
terim would  be  short. 

Sib  G.  grey  thought  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Lewis)  had  sufficiently 
guarded  himself  against  the  inference  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume).  He  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
jections of  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire, which  went  to  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  also  with  respect  to  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  which 
went  to  the  county  rating,  he  should  not 
consent  to  any  postponement  of  the  Bill, 
because,  if  ho  did,  it  would  be  manifest  that 
the  Government  had  yielded  to  those  ob- 
jections. But  when  several  hon.  Gentle- 
men stated  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  principle  of  the 
m\\  till  they  had  seen  and  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  proposed  al- 


terations of  the  Bill  with  respect  to  the 
turnpike  trusts,  he  then  felt  that  it  was  but 
fair  to  listen  to  their  suggestion  in  faroar 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  for  a  brief  pen- 
ned, feeling  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement  that  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
would  not  in  reality  be  delayed  by  such 
withdrawal.  In  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
as  to  his  having  abandoned  the  measore» 
he  had  stated  that  immediately  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill  he  intended  to  moFe 
for  leaVe  for  its  reintrodoction. 

Mr.  W.  miles  thought  that  the  Qt^ 
vernment  had  exercised  a  most  wise  di»- 
cretion  in  consenting  to  withdraw  this  Bill. 
It  must  be  apparent,  from  what  had  al- 
ready been  said,  that  the  principal  ground 
on  which  the  Bill  was  objected  to  was  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  existing  debts  of  the  turnpike  tmsta. 
If  the  Government  consented  to  withdraw 
this  Bill,  he  should  not  ofl^er  any  ebstme- 
tion  to  the  first  reading  of  the  new  Bill. 
A  pause  of  ten  days,  or  at  least  a  week. 
should  be  allowed  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  so  that  the  country  might  (airly 
understand  on  what  principle  this  Bill  pro« 
ceeded. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Bill  withdrawn. 

PUBLIC  ROADS  (No.  i)  BILL. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill,  for  the  man- 
agement of  highways  and  turnpike  roads. 

Mb.  HENLEY  took  that  opportunity  of 
asking  the  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  in^ 
tended  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  a 
copy  of  all  returns  in  his  possession  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  and  particularly  of 
such  as  he  had  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
that  day*s  debate.  It  was  desirable  that 
copies  tliereof  should  be  printed  and  laid 
on  the  table  as  early  as  possible. 

Mb.  G.  C.  LEWIS  :  I  believe  that  all 
the  numerical  statements  which  I  have 
made  to-day  are  extracted  from  the  printed 
returns  which  are  now  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
statement  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
highway  officers,  and  litigation  in  respect 
of  highways;  but  I  moved  yesterday  for  a 
return  of  those  expenses,  ha.  They  are 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
presented,  I  hope,  in  a  i^w  days. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  Public  Roads  in  England  and 
North  Wales,   ordered  to  be  brought  in 
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by  Mr.  Cornewiill  Lewis  atid  Str  George 
Grey. 

OFFENCES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Order  for  second  reading  read;  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.'* 

SiA  H.  W.  BARRON,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  a  very  few  observations 
as  to  its  objects,  which  were  three,  name- 
ly, first,  to  prevent  the  confinement  of  per- 
sons accused  of  petty  oflTences  in  Ireland 
in  the  county  gaols  of  that  country  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  was  the  case  under 
the  present  system.     Parties  accused  of 
ofi^nees  of  a  very  trifling  description  were 
at  present  sent  off  to  the  county  gaols, 
which  in  some  cases  were  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant,  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
county,  to  await  their  trial.      Witnesses 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  county  assizes  to 
prosecute   those   petty   offences ;    counsel 
were  employed,  and  considerable  expenses 
otherwise    incurred    in    the    prosecution. 
Some  of  the  parties  so  accused  had  to  wait 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ton,  or  perhaps  thirteen 
weeks,  until  the  commencement  of  their 
trials;  and  if  conricted,  the  Judge  could 
not  inflict  a  heavier  punishment  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty-one  days.      The   present 
system,  therefore,  was  monstrously  unjust 
to  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  the  county. 
In  addition  to  these  injustices,  there  was 
another  evil.     The  prisoners  so  confined 
previous  to  their  trials,  suffered  grievously 
from  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  gaols; 
disease  was  engendered,  and  the  greatest 
possible  inconvenience  incurred.     He  him- 
self knew  two  gaols  which  were  built  to 
accommodate,  the  one  150,  and  the  other 
200  prisoners;  the  former,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  obliged  to  contain  5oO  pri- 
soners, and  the  latter  643.     The  conso- 
quence  was,  that  no  classification  of  the 
prisoners  could  take  place;  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  prisoners  were  injured;  and 
the  county  was  put  to  an  enormous  ex- 
pense for  their  maintenance.     Every  one 
of  the  parties  indicted  for  petty  offences, 
on  the  average,  costs  the  country  \bl.  for 
prosecution.     Was  it  not  monstrous  that 
for  a  theft  of  2«.  6<i.  or  1«.,  the  county 
should  be  put  to  an  expense  of  \5l,  or 
20^.?    This  Bill  would  relieve  the  counties 
from  those  expenses.     The  greater  part  of 
the  details  of  this  measure  had  been  al- 
ready sanctioned  by  the  Legislature;  it 
was  founded  on  the  Dublin  Police  Act.  In 
fact,  this  Bill  proposed  to  give  to  the  ma- 


gistrates, at  petty  sessions,  in  Ireland,  the 
same  powers  as  were   possessed   by  the 
magistrates  of  Dublin  for  the  trial  of  petty 
offences.     He  had  not  introduced  this  Bill 
unadvisedly.     In  framing  this  Bill,  he  had 
had  the  assistance  of  three  of  the  most 
experienced  assistant  barristers  in  Ireland; 
one  of  them  was  celebrated  in  Ireland  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  able 
administration  of  justice — he   alluded   to 
Mr.  Berwick.     He  did  not  intend  at  pre- 
sent to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  mea- 
sure; there  might,v  undoubtedly,  be  many 
objections   raised  to   those   details,   some 
deeming  them  too  stringent,   and  others 
too  lenient;  but  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill  he  thought  there  could  be  no  ob^ 
jection  whatever.      To  those  who  might 
contend  that  the  Bill  was  too  stringent,  he 
had  only  to  say  that  the  same  stringency 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Dublin  Police   Bilk 
The  penal  clauses  had  been  copied  almost 
verbatim  from  that  Bill,  which  had  been 
found  to  work  admirably;  in  fact,  not  a 
single  complaint  had  been  made  against  it. 
One  hon.  Gentleman,  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  conversation  as  to  this  Bill,  had 
said  by  way  of  ridicule  that  it  would  pre^ 
vent  him  from   smoking  a  cigar  in   the 
street.     That  was  a  most  absurd  construc- 
tion of  the  measure.     It  proposed  to  im- 
pose penalties  on  any  party  lighting  a  fire 
in  the  public  streets,  to  the  annoyance, 
danger,  or  alann  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Sub* 
jects;   and  who  could  pretend  that  there 
was   any   difficulty  in  understanding   the 
true  meaning  of  that  enactment?     The 
hon.    Baronet,    after    some    further    re* 
marks,  concluded  by  expressing  his  rea* 
diness  to  listen  to  any  amendment  which 
the    House    might    propose,    and    which 
might  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  stage  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  was  not  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  Dublin  Police  Act, 
but  if  it  resembled  this  Bill,  and  it  wer« 
before  the  House,  he  should  treat  it  a« 
he  would  this,  and  use  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  get  it  rejected.  He  was  sure 
there  was  nothing  so  funny  in  all  the 
statutes  that  had  ever  passed,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time— al- 
though many  of  them  contained  very  ridi« 
culous  things — as  there  was  in  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  It  appeared  by  the  , 
preamble  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  ensure  the  pnnishment 
of  offences;  and,  secondly,  to  ensure  the 
more  speedy  trial  of  offenders ;  and  the  means 
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by  which  it  was  proposed  in  the  preamble 
itself  to  effect  that  object,  was  to  inflict  a 
penalty  of  40*.  upon  any  publican  who 
might  sell  a  glass  of  gin  or  other  spirits  to 
any  boy  or  girl  apparently  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  The  third  clause  im- 
poses a  penalty  of  405.  for  a  vast  variety 
of  offences;  and,  amongst  other  strange 
things,  it  declares  that  such  fine  should  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  having  the  care  of 
or  driving  any  cart,  car,  or  carriage,  upon 
any  public  highway  or  thoroughfare,  who 
shall  ride  upon  such  cart,  car,  or  carriage, 
without  having  or  holding  the  reins,  and 
not  having  some  person  on  foot  to  guard 
the  same.'  By  another  part  of  the  clause 
the  penalty  was  imposed  '*  on  any  person 
who  shall  break,  destroy,  or  damage  any 
tree  or  shrub  in  any  public  or  private  walk 
or  garden,  or  any  part  thereof;"  so  that 
any  poor  labouring  man  who  might  pluck 
a  bit  of  sweetbriar  out  of  a  hedge,  might 
be  taken  up  and  imprisoned  if  he  could 
not  pay  this  fine.  By  another  clause 
this  punishment  is  extended  to  any  per- 
son who  shall  steal  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or 
any  underwood,  or  any  root  or  plant,  be- 
ing raised  from  the  soil.  Then,  again, 
the  sheriffs  were  bound  to  obey  the  or- 
ders made  by  the  magistrates  at  petty 
sessions,  under  this  Bill.  It  appears  also 
that  constables  were  to  be  allowed  to  act 
without  any  warrant  or  information.  Ac- 
cording to  the  17th  Clause,  it  is  enacted, 
**  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
constable  to  stop  and  detain,  until  due  in- 
quiry can  be  made,  all  persons  with  horses, 
carts,  and  carriages,  which  he  shall  find 
employed  in  removing  furniture,  corn,  hay, 
potatoes,  or  any  other  goods,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  evening  and  six  in 
the  morning,  whenever  the  constable  shall 
have  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that 
such  removal  is  fraudulently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  rent;" 
so  that  any  constable,  at  his  own  whim  and 
pleasure,  may  take  up  and  detain  any  per- 
son whom  he  chooses  to  suppose  that  he 
has  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he 
is  fraudulently  moving  his  property;  and 
this  can  be  done  without  the  party  so  de- 
tained or  imprisoned  being  able  to  obtain 
the  slightest  redress.  The  next  clause  was 
of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character,  for 
it  enacts,  **  That  if  any  person  shall  be 
found  by  niglit  on  any  land,  or  concealed 
in  any  house,  without  excuse,  such  person 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  40^."     The  next  clause  also  enacts, 


**  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
constable,  and  for  all  persons  whom  he 
shall  call  to  his  assistance,  to  take  into 
custody,  without  a  warrant,  any  persons 
who,  within  view  of  such  constable,  shall 
ofl^end  in  any  manner  against  this  Act; 
and  if  any  person  so  called  upon  shall  refiiso 
to  aid  such  constable,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  5V*  The  next 
clause  enacted,  *'  That  any  person  found 
committing  any  offence  punishable,  upon 
indictment,  or  by  summary  conviction,  may 
be  taken  into  custody  without  a  warrant 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  in  or  with 
respect  to  which  the  offence  was  commit- 
ted, or  by  his  servant,  or  any  person,  and 
may  be  detained  until  he  can  be  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  a  constable  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law."  How  could  any 
man  put  any  rational  interpretation  upon 
such  a  clause  as  that?  The  2lBt  Clause 
declared,  *'  That  for  every  oflence  against 
this  Act,  for  which  no  special  penalty  is 
appointed,  the  offender  shall,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  justices  before  whom  the  con- 
viction shall  take  place,  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  2Z."  By  the 
23rd  Clause,  any  justice  may,  without  is- 
suing any  summons,  forthwith  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person 
charged  with  any  offence  cognisable  be- 
fore him,  whether  or  not  good  grounds  for 
so  doing  shall  be  laid  before  him.  It  was 
clear  from  this  and  other  enactments,  that 
it  was  intended  to  permit  any  Irishman  to 
arrest  any  other  Irishman  whenever  he 
pleased.  The  31st  Clause  provided,  "  That 
all  offences  committed,  which,  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  are  punishable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  before  a  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace,  may  be  heard  and  determined 
by  one  or  more  justices  sitting  at  petty 
sessions  in  a  summary  way,  whether  or  not 
any  information  or  writing  shall  previously 
have  been  exhibited  or  taken  by  or  before 
a  justice."  The  object  of  this  evidently 
was  to  prevent  any  person  who  had  been 
wrongfully  arrested  obtaining  any  redress 
in  the  higher  courts.  It  was  enacted  that 
no  informations  in  writing  were  necessary 
so  as  to  prevent  justices  issuing  warrants 
without  due  grounds.  Then  came  the  in- 
terpretation clause,  which  was  still  more 
extraordinary,  for  it  declared,  after  hav- 
ing enacted  that  male  persons  in  certain 
cases  should  bo  probably  whipped,  '*  that 
the  masculine  gender  shall  be  extended  to 
a  female  as  well  as  a  male."  There  was, 
however,  one  redeeming  clause  in  this  Bill, 
namely,  "  That  this  Act  shall  extend  to 
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Ireland  alone,'*  for  it  was  in  Ireland  alone 
that  such  a  law  could  he  framed. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  congratulated  the 
hon.  Baronet(Sir  H.  W.  Barron)  on  having 
produced  something  worse  than  even  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  from  beginning  to  end,  this  Bill 
exceeded  all  the  ridiculous  Bills  that  had 
ever  preceded  it.  The  hon.  Baronet 
should  have  declared  in  the  preamble 
that  it  was  a  Bill  to  empower  anybody 
in  Ireland  to  take  up  anybody,  for  doing 
anything  or  for  doing  nothing — for,  prac- 
tically, that  was  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  what  despotic 
Act  in  Ireland  might  not  be  justified  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ?  It  proposed  to 
make  constables  and  magistrates  irrespon- 
sible for  any  act  of  which  they  might  be 
guilty  in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
however  arbitrary  or  unjust.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  **  domestic  legis- 
lation," but  this  was  **  domestic  legisla- 
tion" with  a  vengeance.  He  had  not 
risen  so  much  to  argue  against  the  Bill, 
however,  for  it  was  only  requisite  to  read 
it  to  reject  it;  but  he  rose  to  protest  against 
being  considered  to  be  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  it;  conceiving  that  nothing  could 
be  imagined  more  calculated  to  render  Irish 
Members  ridiculous. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  offer  an  explanation,  for  his  name  was 
on  the  back  of  the  Bill.  He  had  felt  that 
some  such  measure  was  requisite;  but  he 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  Bill,  of  which  he  had  not  read  a 
word.  He  was  convinced  that  legislation 
was  necessary  with  regard  to  parties  ac- 
cused of  petty  offences  lying  in  prison  for 
so  long  a  time;  but  he  could  not  support 
this  measure.  Now  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  subject,  he  would  probably 
not  think  it  expedient  to  persevere  with 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  as  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  had  disclaimed 
all  participation  in  the  Bill,  he  thought  it 
necessary  also  to  say,  that  Gentlemen  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  He 
thought  it  perhaps  might  have  been  a  part 
of  the  grand  comprehensive  scheme  of  the 
Government,  but  it  now  appeared  to  be 
the  work  of  an  individual  Member. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  repudiation 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  for  he 


had  himself  intended  to  rise  before  to  say, 
that  it  was  impossible  the  Bill  could  be  en- 
tertained in  its  present  shape;  but,  after 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  so 
many  Irish  Members,  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  probably  withdraw 
it.  Amongst  the  remarkable  defects  of 
the  Bill,  it  might  be  observed  that  it  created 
a  great  number  of  petty  offences,  making 
them  punishable  by  fine;  but  yet  gave  no 
power  of  enforcing  the  fine  in  the  usual 
way,  by  imprisonment.  For  instance,  a 
beggar  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  40«., 
but  how  that  was  to  be  enforced  was  un- 
provided for.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill 
had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  title 
of  it;  and  he  would  advise  the  hon.  Baro- 
net to  consult  with  other  Irish  Members, 
and  especially  with  the  hon.  Member 
whose  name  was  upon  the  back  with  his 
own. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  so  completely 
**  comprehensive*'  a  measure  had  certainly 
never  been  proposed  for  Ireland  since  the 
legislative  Union.  Why,  one  clause  referred 
to  **  persons,  horses,  donkeys,  or  any  other 
animals.*'  So  that  that  **  other  animal*' 
might  be  a  two-legged  or  a  four-legged 
donkey.  The  most  **  comprehensive** 
clause,  however,  was  the  30th,  which  ren- 
dered punishable  any  person  who  should 
offend  against  **  this  or  any  other  Act  of 
Parliament,  who  might  be  arrested  by 
any  other  person  with  or  without  war- 
rant.** 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  said,  the  House 
had  probably  received  amusement  enough 
from  the  Bill.  But  he  hoped  instruction 
also  might  be  acquired  from  it — for  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  the  repeal  or  liberal 
party  in  Ireland  represented  as  the  pecu- 
liar protectors  and  champions  of  popular 
liberty.  He  hoped  these  professions,  in 
future,  would  be  contrasted  with  the  Dra- 
conic code  of  the  leader  of  the  **  moral 
force**  repealers  of  Waterford. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  said,  that  party 
had  no  claim  on  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H. 
W.  Barron);  they  repudiated  him  as  a 
moral  force  repealer.  He  might  more  pro- 
perly be  styled  a  constabulary  force  re- 
pealer. The  measure  was  objectionable  on 
many  grounds;  amongst  others,  it  went  to 
revive  the  disgusting  punishment  of  whip- 
ping. He  coulJ  not  think  that  these  ex- 
traordinary provisions  had  emanated  from 
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Mr.  Berwick,  or  that  he  had  ever  seen 
thorn. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  he  would 
pledge  his  reputation  that  he  had  not 
drawn  the  Bill.  He  had  not  drawn,  neither 
had  he  suggested,  a  single  line  of  it.  The 
Bill  was  presented  to  him  as  the  sugges- 
tion of  three  assistant  barristers  in  Ireland, 
and  a  chairman  of  quarter-sessions.  Mr. 
Berwick  was  the  person  who  corrected  and 
drew  up  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  his 
profession.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
hut  had  merely  brought  in  the  Bill  at  the 
request  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  placed 
it  in  his  hands.  He  believed  that  there 
was  not  a  single  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Bill  which  might  not  be  by  law  inflict- 
ed in  England,  and  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
also,  under  its  Police  Bill,  by  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route.  The  hon.  Baronet  then  en- 
tered into  a  general  defence  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  the  effect  of  which,  he 
said,  had  been  distorted  by  mutilated  quo- 
tations and  half  references,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  regret  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  should 
have  thought  proper  to  make  an  attack, 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  retort,  on  him 
personally  with  reference  to  a  measure  in 
which  he  oould  have  no  personal  interest. 
The  hon.  Member  had  referred  to  him  as 
the  champion  of  the  moral  force  repealers, 
though  he  must  have  known  there  was  no 
man  more  bitterly  abused  by  that  party 
than  himself.  Far  from  having  any  iden- 
tity of  sentiment  with  him,  they  had  given 
him  several  contested  elections,  and  there 
was  no  man  either  in  that  House  or  out 
of    it   whom    they   more   thoroughly    de- 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  begged  to  re- 
tract any  expression  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  personal  imputation  on  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  considering 
the  legal  lore  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
alleged  had  been  expended  upon  this  Bill, 
he  had  been  exceedingly  ill-treated  in  re- 
gard to  it,  As  to  its  provisions,  all  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  could  say  was,  that  if  it 
were  passed  in  its  present  shape,  the 
House  might  safely  repeal  all  the  Coercion 
Acts  on  the  Statute-book.  As  the  Dublin 
Police  Bill  had  been  alluded  to,  he  would 
say,  in  respect  to  that  measure,  that  it  was 
so  severe  that  it  had  in  fact  become  a  dead 
letter.     The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 


Waterford  had  said,  in  reference  to  wkat 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry,  that  he  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron)  was 
hated  by  all  the  moral  force  repealers. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Reynolds),  as  a  moral  foree 
man,  assured  the  hon.  Baronet  that  he  did 
not  hate  him  at  all,  and  begged  to  remind 
him  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  diffe* 
rence  between  hating  a  man  and  laughing 
at  him.  Not  that  he  was  laughing  at  tbe 
hon.  Baronet;  but  he  presumed  that  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  moral  force  men,  he  took  the  other 
alternative,  and  belonged  to  the  physical 
force  party. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  that  the  boo. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford  had 
distinctly  stated  that  three  assistant  bar> 
risters  in  Ireland,  of  great  experience,  bad 
drawn  up  this  Bill,  or  consented  to  its  de- 
tails. If  that  were  so,  he  submitted  to 
the  Government  that  the  names  of  those 
barristers  should  be  known,  and  that  • 
close  watch  should  be  kept  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
clearly  showed  the  animus  by  whioh  tbej 
were  actuated.  He  had  never  before 
heard  powers  so  despotic  and  arbitrary 
proposed  to  be  granted  by  a  Bill.  Tbe 
object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  tbe  magis* 
trates  omnipotent.  If  this  Bill  had  r^Mj 
been  prepared  by  those  gentlemen,  be 
thought  the  views  entertained  by  them  of 
the  criminal  law  were  hardly  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  Executive  Government. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  it  would  be  n* 
tremely  unfair  to  those  three  gentlemen  to 
condemn  them  as  having  drawn  up  the 
whole  of  this  Bill,  and  thereby  to  east 
upon  them  any  obloquy  that  might  arise 
therefrom,  without  any  evidence  whatever 
of  the  fact.  Gentlemen  without  profe»^ 
sional  education,  when  in  conversation 
with  lawyers,  might  throw  out  suggestions, 
which  not  being  perfectly  understoodt 
might  be  assented  to;  but  he  could  not 
believe  that  any  gentleman  of  talent  or 
experience,  still  less  a  gentleman  aeeus- 
tomed  to  the  administration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law,  could  have  approved  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House  in  its  present  form,  or 
have  sanctioned  its  being   passed  into  % 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  such  things 
were  not  surprising  at  all  in  Ireland. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  begged  leave  to 
pledge  his  reputation  that  the  Bill  was  ac- 
tually drawn  up  by  Mr.  Berwick;  and  bd 
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presumed  the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  | 
intend  to  impute  to  him  (Sir  H.  W.  Bar- 
ron) wilful  mis-statement. 

Sir  6.  QREY  replied,  most  certainly 
not.  He  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
imputing  to  the  hon.  Baronet  any  wilful 
misrepresentation.  What  he  meant  to  say 
was,  that  mistakes  often  occurred  in  con- 
versation upon  legal  points,  when  their 
meaning  was  not  thoroughly  understood. 
As  the  hon.  Baronet  expressly  stated  that 
the  Bill  had  heen  drawn  up  and  placed  in  his 
hands  hy  an  assistant  harrister,  he  had  no- 
thing  more  to  say.  He  had  thought  there 
must  have  heen  some  misapprehension  upon 
that  fact;  but  as  the  hon.  Baronet  asserted 
it,  he  was  far  from  disputing  it. 

Mr.  NAPIER,  as  the  only  Member  of 
the  Irish  bar  present,  felt  bound  to  say, 
that  a  more  respectable  or  more  accom- 
plished gentleman  than  Mr.  Berwick  was 
not  to  be  found  in  Ireland;  and  he  had 
certainly  heard  with  astonishment  that  this 
Bill  had  been  prepared  by  him. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

VICE-GUARDIANS  OF  UNIONS  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On  the  report  of  this  Bill  being  brought 
up — 

Amendments  made  ;  Amendment  pro- 
posed, page  2,  line  26,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *•  25th  day  of  March,  1850,"  and  to 
insert  ••27th  day  of  September,  1849:" 
—Question,  •*  That  the  words  •  25th  day 
of  March,  1850'  stand  part  of  the  Bill.'* 

Colonel  DUNNE  moved  the  above 
Amendment.  The  question,  he  said,  was 
merely  one  of  convenience  anQ  practice. 
If  the  guardians  were  removed  in  the  au- 
tumn, just  at  the  time  when  the  poor's 
rates  could  be  collected,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  the  incoming  guardians  to 
support  the  poor  throughout  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year. 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  would  ad- 
mit that  there  were  more  to  he  relieved  in 
March  than  in  September;  but  still  all  the 
preparations  for  providing  relief  would  be 
made  in  the  preceding  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November;  so  that  it 
would  be,  in  his  opinion,  much  safer  that 
the  boards  of  guardians  should  be  elected, 
and  that  country  gentlemen  should  come  to 
the  working  of  the  poor-law  at  a  time  when 
these  preparations  had  been  made,  than 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
them  themselves.     He,  therefore,  hoped 


the  change  would  be  resisted  by  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  MONSELL  suggested,  as  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  1st  November  should  be  sub- 
stituted, as  it  would  probably  meet  the 
views  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  urged  the 
House  to  pause  before  sanctioning  a 
change  which  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  dissolving  all  boards  of  vice-ruar- 
dians,  and  causing  the  re-election  of  the 
ordinary  guardians,  at  a  period  when  the 
difficulties  of  many  unions  would  be  proba- 
bly much  greater  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent. The  elected  guardians  would  have 
to  learn  the  task  which  they  had  neglected 
to  perform  last  year;  and  the  lamentable 
circumstances  of  last  autumn  might  occur 
over  and  over  again,  until  matters  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  aggravation,  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  be  com- 
pelled to  interfere.  The  question  was  one 
of  time,  and  not  of  principle;  and  if  the 
27th  September  was  inserted,  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere until  mismanagement  had  arrived  at  a 
'  crisis  that  would  compel  them  to  supersede 
I  the  selected  boards.  The  subject  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commission- 
;  ers;  but  he  certainly  believed  that  if  Par- 
i  liament  said  the  vice-guardians  should  ab- 
!  dicate  their  functions,  they  would  be  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  renewal  of  the  frightful 
scenes  of  last  autumn. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  had  always  considered 
that  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  ques- 
tions strongly  maintained  in  that  House, 
and  most,  professionally,  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  was  the  connexion  between 
representation  and  taxation.  The  question 
involved  in  this  Bill  was  not  one  of  time, 
but  one  of  principle.  Further  time  was 
asked  to  continue  in  the  disposal  of  funds 
those  who  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  people  from  whom  those  funds  were 
derived,  and  he  was  willing  to  concede  it: 
but  he  contended  that  its  duration  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  Would  the  bon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
Scrope)  say  at  what  point  the  question  of 
time  ended,  and  that  of  principle  com- 
menced ?  He  (Mr.  Stafford)  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  moderation 
exhibited  by  all  the  Irish  Members,  whieh 
had  led  them  to  refrain  from  discnssing  the 
conduct  of  the  vice-guardians.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  there  were  eases  in 
which  their  conduct  might  be  yerj  pro- 
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perly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House;  but  as  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced a  measure  of  particular  urgency  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  the  Irish  Members 
had,  with  great  forbearance,  consented  to 
waive  the  subject  for  the  present.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  however,  opened 
the  whole  question;  and  Members  connect- 
ed with  Ireland  were,  therefore,  placed  in 
the  position  either  of  leaving  it  to  be  as- 
sumed that  all  he  stated  was  true,  or  of  ap- 
pearing to  say  that  the  boards  of  guardians 
were  so  inhuman  that  vice-guardians  were, 
of  necessity,  appointed.  He  (Mr.  Stafford), 
perhaps,  knew  cases  of  inhumanity,  cruelty, 
and  neglect,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  looked  at  the  question  simply  as 
against  the  landlords,  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with,  but  he  should  not  enter  into 
them  now;  and  he  must  say,  it  was  not 
fair  for  any  question  as  to  the  vice-guar- 
dians to  be  now  introduced.  If,  therefore, 
it  should  be  necessary,  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  open  the  whole  case 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  vice-guardians, 
the  House  would  remember  it  was  not  the 
Irish  Members  who  introduced  the  subject, 
but  an  English  Member,  who,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  placed  them  in  the  alter- 
native either  of  debating  the  subject,  or 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred,  by  all  who  attach- 
ed any  weight,  much  or  little,  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Stroud,  that  the  sole  cause  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  being  dismissed  was, 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  inhumanity. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  there  was  any  general  discussion 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  vice-guardians  at 
the  present  moment.  On  a  future  occasion 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  enter  upon 
it  fully,  and  he  should  then  be  prepared  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners with  regard  to  the  dissolution  of 
boards  of  guardians.  Their  dissolution, 
he  believed,  might  be  defended  without 
imputing  the  slightest  fault  to  those 
boards;  for  there  were  some  cases  where 
they  themselves  wished  to  bo  relieved,  and 
in  which  they  were  displaced  upon  their 
own  suggestion  and  application.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  time  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  Bill,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Irish  Members 
opposed  to  the  proposition  made  by  the 
Government.  The  Government  was  only 
anxious  on  this  head  to  ascertain  the  most 
convenient  time  from  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  local  experience.     The  hon.  Member 


for  Limerick  had  suggested  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember as  the  most  fitting  period.  To 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  he 
had  no  objection;  and  if  it  met  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  House,  he 
would  move  its  insertion  in  the  Bill. 

Colonel  DUNNE  expressed  his  readU 
ness  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  and 
consent  to  the  substitution  of  the  Ist  of 
November. 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  confirmed  the 
I  statement  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stafford) 
I  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  paid  guardians  in 
many  instances.  In  one  union,  he  had 
I  heard  that  the  accounts  had  not  been  an- 
I  dited  for  many  months,  and  were  in  Inez- 
I  tricable  confusion.  It  should  be  home  in 
I  mind,  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were 
often  placed  in  a  position  most  difficult  and 
I  embarassing  in  the  administration  of  the 
j  poor-law. 

i      Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  the  re- 
I  moval  of  the  boards  of  guardians  was  not 
!  to  be  attributed  to  their  neglect  or  cruelty. 
'  He   thought,    however,  a  wise  discretion 
,  had  been  exercised  in  not  discussing  the 
I  conduct  of  the  vice-guardians  at  present ; 
and  he  must  express  his  acknowledgments 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  for  their 
'  forbearance  on  this  occasion. 
I      Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  denied  that 
I  he  had  cast  an  imputation  of  cruelty  on 
the  Irish  landlords  as  a  body.     What  he 
i  had  said  amounted  to  this,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boards  dismissed  had  been 
guilty  of  very  great  mismanagement,  and 
that  by  their  neglect  of  duty  the  poor  had 
sutf'ered  most  cruelly  and  grievously. 

Amendment,    by  leave,    withdrawn. — 
Other  Anofendments  made. 
Bill  to  be  read  3®  To-morrow. 

OUTDOOR  PAUPERS  BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  be  read  for  the  House  resolving  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Outdoor  Paupers 
Bill, 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that  the 
Bill  which  they  were  then  about  to  consi- 
der in  Committee  had  only  been  delivered 
on  the  27th  of  February,  and  read  a 
second  time  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  would  of  course  he  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  very 
recently  the  lives  of  nearly  200  children 
had  been  lost  in  an  asylum  kept  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Drouet ;  everything  re- 
lating to  this  subject  had,  therefore,  be- 
come a  matter  of  the  highest  importance; 
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upoD  that  ground,  then,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  circumstance  that  great  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  meet  the  evils  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  He  hoped,  then,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Baines) 
would  state  his  views  and  intentions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  he  should 
himself,  however,  observe,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  whj  the  poor  should  be  farmed  out 
of  the  workhouses;  he  saw  no  reason  why, 
whether  they  were  of  age  or  under  age, 
they  should  be  let  out  to  any  one  to  make 
a  profit  of  them.  Every  Member  of  that 
House  would,  he  felt  assured,  bear  him 
out  in  the  assertion  when  he  stated,  that 
one  great  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  was,  that  all  paupers  should  be 
placed  within  the  workhouse;  and  it  espe- 
cially provided,  that  if  in  any  case  paupers 
happened  to  be  sent  out  of  the  workhouses, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  make  regulations  for  their  pro- 
tection and  government ;  but  the  difficulty 
lay  in  making  such  rules  obligatory.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  existed 
no  effective  system  of  inspection,  and  to 
that  he  more  particularly  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, the  Chief  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion. The  Commissioners  could  not  have 
their  attention  directed  to  every  abuse; 
they  could  not  have  the  eyes  of  Argus; 
they  could  not  investigate  every  case  at 
once;  and  a  remarkable  illustration  of  that 
truth  was  presented  not  long  since  by  the 
results  of  the  Andover  inquiry.  There 
was  no  want  of  rules  in  that  union;  but 
nevertheless  the  practice  of  the  union  was 
most  blameable;  in  fact,  the  occurrences 
were  of  a  kind  so  painful  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  revive  the  recollection  of  them. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of 
rules,  for  rules  could  do  no  good  without 
an  efficient  system  of  inspection,  inasmuch 
as  rules  could  only  be  enforced  by  some 
one  near  the  spot.  The  want  of  providing 
for  this  system  of  inspection  appeared  to 
him  the  main  defect  of  the  Bill.  If  houses 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor — not  being 
workhouses-— existed  at  all,  they  must  be 
placed  under  some  sound  jurisdiction — 
that,  for  example,  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  kingdom.  There  must  be  such  a 
power,  and  it  might  be  so  given  and  con- 
stituted as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
dreadful  occurrences  which  had  recently 
taken  place  not  far  from  London.  This 
was  a  truth  allowed  by  every  one.     Hav« 
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ing  made  these  few  observations,  he  had 
only  further  to  say,  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  what  reasons  could  be  alleged  for 
the  existence  of  such  houses  at  all. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  was  very  grate- 
ful to  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  for  giving  him  an  op* 
portunity  of  making  a  short  statement  re- 
garding the  measure  then  before  them. 
The  recent  event  to  which  the  hon.  Baro- 
net had  referred,  was  one  which  naturally 
excited  a  great  degree  of  interest;  but  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  per- 
sons had  done,  that  the  system  of  con- 
tracts for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
originated  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act.  Nearly  130  years 
ago  it  was  authorised  by  the  9th  of  George 
I.,  in  the  year  1722.  By  that  statute  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  were  authorised  to 
obtain  contracts  for  the  accommodation 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  outside  of  the 
workhouse.  Ever  since  then  provision  for 
the  poor  had  been  contracted  for  in  the 
manner  recognised  by  statute.  Checks 
and  precautions  were  of  course  attended  to; 
but  there  could  he  no  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  practice — none  whatever. 
Gilbert's  Act  provided  for  sending  out 
all  children  to  parties  who  might  contract 
for  their  provision  and  maintenance;  a 
practice  that  was  deemed  advisable  with 
regard  to  all  the  Gilbert  unions.  In  the 
metropolitan  districts  it  was  not  only  per- 
mitted by  statute,  but  enjoined;  for  Han- 
way's  Act,  in  1767,  made  it  imperative  on 
the  overseers  of  the  metropolitan  parishes 
to  send  out  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be 
maintained  by  contract  in  the  country. 
That  enactment  remained  in  force  till 
1844,  when,  being  repealed,  the  practice, 
though  still  permitted  and  authorised,  was 
no  longer  enjoined.  He  should  endeavour  to 
give  an  historical  account  of  the  state  of  pau* 
perism  generally  in  those  houses  which  did 
not  properly  come  under  the  denomination 
of  workhouses,  for  he  thought  that  the 
House  would  be  anxious  to  receive  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  he  therefore 
had  taken  some  pains  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  it.  He  was,  then,  enabled 
to  state  that  houses  of  that  description 
scarcely  existed  anywhere  except  in  the 
metropolis.  They  had  been  legal  ever 
since  the  time  of  George  I.,  either  as  sub- 
stitutes or  auxiliaries;  but  still  he  found 
scarcely  any  trace  of  them  in  the  provin- 
cial districts.  As  to  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  he  found 
that  in  London,  Middlesex,  kent,  and  Suiw 
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rey,  there  were  seven  institutions  of  that 
description.  There  were  two  of  them  at 
Stepney  and  Peckham,  where  paupers  he- 
longing  to  the  city  of  London  union  were 
sent,  but  they  would  probably  be  super- 
seded before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
as  a  good  workhouse  was  being  built. 
Those  establishments  would,  therefore,  die 
a  natural  death.  A  third  institution,  of 
which  he  had  no  doubt  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  heard,  was  that  of  Mr.  Aubyn,  at 
Norwood,  in  which  there  were  somewhat 
less  than  1,200  children.  That  was  an 
institution  which,  he  believed,  had  been 
thought  extremely  well  of  by  those  who 
had  visited  it.  He  was  not  aware  that  any 
complaints  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
it — the  establishment  was  in  an  exceedingly 
healthy  situation — and  no  one  could  doubt 
that,  in  an  establishment  of  that  kind,  if 
it  was  well  conducted,  the  children's  inte- 
rests were  more  cared  for  than  they  pos- 
sibly could  be  in  an  overcrowded  work- 
house, or  if  they  were  allowed  to  run  about 
the  streets.  There  were  also  two  other  in- 
stitutions at  Margate,  one  of  them  con- 
taining 131  persons,  and  the  other  133, 
comprising  both  adults  and  children.  These 
were  establishments  to  which  paupers,  who 
required  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  were  sent 
from  different  workhouses;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  they  were  extremely  valuable  in- 
stitutions; and  he  believed  there  had  never 
been  any  cause  of  complaint  against  them 
— at  least  all  the  inquiries  he  had  made 
led  him  to  that  conclusion.  There  was 
also  a  small  institution  near  Welling,  in 
Kent,  where  there  were  44  adult  paupers 
who  were  sent  from  a  particular  union  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  only  remaining 
institution  of  this  kind  was  one  at  Brixton, 
where  there  were  195  pauper  adults  and 
infants;  and  he  understood  that,  with  re- 
gard to  that  house,  there  had  been  practi- 
cally no  ground  of  complaint.  These  were 
the  institutions,  seven  in  number,  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
some  legislative  measures,  lie  purposely 
abstained  from  referring  to  events  which 
had  taken  place  at  Tooting,  because  they 
were  about  to  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation in  a  criminal  court  of  justice. 
On  that  account  he  would  not  say  anything 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  person  at  the  head  of  that  establish- 
ment ;  but  he  thought  what  h^d  taken 
place  there — whether  that  person  was  to 
blame  or  not — furnished  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  some  further 
powers  being  given  by  the  Legislature  with 


espect  to  such  institutions.  It  was  mani- 
fest, at  all  events,  that  the  system  was 
open  to  abuse;  and  he  trusted  this  Bill 
would  enable  them  to  take  effectual  pre- 
cautions against  the  recurrence  of  such 
abuses,  so  long  as  houses  of  this  kind 
might  exist.  He  did.  not  think  it  likely 
that,  those  establishments  would  be  re- 
tained for  any  long  period  ;  but  he 
considered  that  the  law  could  not  at 
once  interpose  to  destroy  the  property 
of  particular  persons  —  that  property 
having  been  created  under  the  law  as  it 
had  stood  for  120  years  past — without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  those  persons.  He 
thought  the  House  would  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  regu- 
lation of  such  houses,  and  to  the  prevention 
of  abuses.  By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  very  ample  powers  were  given  with 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  workhouses; 
but  with  respect  to  such  houses  as  he  had 
mentioned,  what  were  •  called  '*  contract 
houses,"  nothing  like  the  same  kind  of 
effective  control  was  provided  by  the  Le- 
gislature. The  person  at  the  head  of  an 
establishment  of  that  kind  could  by  no 
means  be  called  the  paid  servant  of  any 
union  or  parish,  and  still  less  could  his 
assistants  be  called  the  **  paid  oflScers"— 
the  term  which  he  believed  was  used  in 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act — of  any 
union  or  parish,  so  as  to  give  the  poor- 
law  board,  or  the  boards  of  guardians,  the 
power  of  interfering  with  them,  as  they 
could  interfere  with  the  paid  officers  oi 
any  parish  or  union.  Hence  the  most 
that  had  been  done  in  time  past  with  re- 
gard to  such  persons  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  Commissioners  had  been  to  visit 
them  now  and  then,  and  to  give  advice  as 
to  their  management ;  but  the  Board  had 
always  felt  that  they  did  not  possess  that 
kind  of  efficient  control  which  had  been 
given  them  with  regard  to  workhouses, 
and  which,  he  submitted,  ought  to  be  given 
them  with  reference  to  houses  of  this  de- 
scription. He  hoped  that,  by  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  effectual  means  of  con- 
trol would  be  provided.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  give  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  the 
power  of  prescribing  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  houses  of  this  kind.  There 
were  certain  general  rules  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  institutions  of  this  nature; 
but,  as  their  number  was  so  small,  it  was 
clear  that,  if  necessary,  the  Board  could 
issue  rules  applicable  to  them  individually, 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.     The  Board  also  proposed  to  take  a 
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power,  which  he  thought  very  material,  to 
mould  the  contracts  which  might  he  en- 
tered into  between  the  guardians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  contractors  on  the  other. 
In  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1844  an  analo- 
gous power  was  given  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  to  mould  the  contracts  be- 
tween masters  and  parish  apprentices. 
Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  very  great 
diversity  in  the  form  of  the  indentures  by 
which  parish  apprentices  were  bound;  but 
by  the  Act  then  passed  power  was  given  to 
the  Commissioners  to  mark  out  certain 
terms,  and  to  insist  upon  their  being  intro- 
duced into  every  indenture.  The  present  Bill 
proposed  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  should 
have  the  power  of  laying  down  certain 
terms,  and  insisting  that  they  should  form 
part  and  parcel  of  every  contract  that 
might  be  entered  into  between  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  guardians,  with  regard  to  pau- 
pers, whether  adults  or  infants.  The  Board 
also  proposed  to  take  power  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  these  regulations  so  laid 
down,  by  penalties;  and  this  Bill  would  give 
them  a  power,  which  they  did  not  possess 
at  present,  of  summarily  dismissing  alto- 
gether the  contractor,  or  any  servants  of 
the  establishment,  if  there  was  any  sub- 
stantial ground  of  charge  against  them. 
The  Board  could  then  step  in,  if  they  saw 
occasion,  and  say,  **  This  servant  or  officer 
is  unfit  for  his  situation;  we  think  he  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  pauper  children  under 
his  charge,  and  we  insist  upon  his  dis- 
missal.*' In  the  latter  part  of  this  Bill 
very  effective  powers  of  visitation  were 
given.  He  begged  to  thank  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  for 
a  suggestion,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Baines) 
had  availed  himself,  and  which  would  sim- 
lify  this  part  of  the  Bill.  The  7th  and 
th  sections  of  the  Bill  as  they  now  stood 
would  provide  with  respect  to  houses  of 
this  kind  the  same  powers  of  visitation 
that  had  been  provided  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  with  regard  to  work- 
houses; but  he  thought  upon  consideration 
that  if  the  first  three  lines  of  the  7th  sec- 
tion were  struck  out,  and  the  power  of  vi- 
sitation was  left  to  the  justices,  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  would  be  met,  and 
ample  powers  of  visitation  would  be  afford- 
ed. The  magistrates  might,  whenever 
they  thought  fit,  without  giving  any  no- 
tice, visit  houses  of  this  description;  they 
might  authorise  physicians,  surgeons,  or 
the  parochial  medical  officers,  to  inspect 
such  houses,  and  to  report  to  them;  and 
then,  of  course,  reports  would  be  made  to 


the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  also  had  their 
own  inspectors,  who  by  a  former  Act  of 
Parliament  were  empowered  to  visit  any 
houses  in  which  paupers  were  kept.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  *that  by  this  Bill  they 
had  made  every  provision,  as  far  as  it  was 
in  human  power  to  do  so,  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  every  class  of  paupers,  and 
especially  of  that  class  who  were  peculiarly 
unprotected,  and  who  had  a  strong  claim 
upon  their  sympathy  and  attention — the 
class  of  pauper  children.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  houses  of  this  kind 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  in- 
troduction of  establishments  like  those  dis- 
trict schools  which  were  marked  out  in  the 
Act  of  1844.  Hitherto  they  had  met  with 
great  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of 
such  schools;  but  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  one  good  consequence  of  the  recent 
melancholy  event  at  Tooting  had  been  this 
— that  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  all 
the  metropolitan  districts,  they  now  found 
among  many  influential  persons  the  strong- 
est desire  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  district 
schools.  He  begged  to  apologise  for  hav- 
ing taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House;  but  he  considered  that  he  owed  it 
to  the  House  and  to  the  public  to  give  this 
explanation. 

Mr.  HENLEY  believed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement  would  give  great 
satisfaction,  not  only  to  the  House,  but  to 
the  country.  He  thought  the  Government 
had  taken  the  only  course  that  was  open 
to  them ;  and  that  till  pauper  children  were 
provided  for  in  public  establishments,  these 
mstitutions  ought  to  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  public  establishments  by  extending 
to  them  the  laws  which  applied  to  such 
establishments.  Some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  might  appear  rather  stringent, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  man 
came  under  their  operation  except  by  hii 
own  free  will. 

Mil  POULETT  SCROPE  had  been 
very  glad  to  hear  the  lucid  and  able  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  among  whom  considerable  anxiety 
existed  on  this  subject.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  point  which  had  not  been  touched 
upon  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr. 
Baines)  had  referred  to  the  recent  occur- 
rences at  Tooting,  and  had  said  he  thought 
it  unadvisable,  as  the  case  was  about  to 
come  before  a  court  of  justice,  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  master  of  that  establishment.  Ho 
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(Mr.  Poulett  Scrope)  wished,  however,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
with  respect  to  that  case.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  Commissioners  had,  to  a 
groat  extent,  possessed  the  power  of  in- 
terference with  such  institutions,  and  he 
thought  it  a  most  lamentable  circumstance 
that  that  power  had  not  been  exercised. 
No  one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  children  in  these  estab- 
lishments, that  such  powers  as  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  conferred  on  some  person;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  these  powers,  or  some  of  them, 
had  already  been  conferred  upon  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834.  To  the  best  of 
his  judgment  and  belief  the  49th  section  of 
that  Act  authorised  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners to  exercise  such  control  over  these 
establishments  as  would  have  enabled  them 
to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
treatment  of  the  inmates.  [The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman read  the  section  to  which  he  refer- 
red, and  which  provides  that  any  contract 
which  shall  be  entered  into  by  any  parish 
or  union  for  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
lodging,  or  relief  of  the  poor,  which  shall 
not  be  made  and  entered  into  in  conformity 
with  the  rules,  orders,  or  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  otherwise  sanctioned  by 
them,  shall  be  voidable.]  He  did  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  legal  opinion  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  clause,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  conferred  upon  the  Commissioners 
ample  powers,  which  he  thought  they 
ought  to  have  exercised.  The  Commis- 
sioners could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  children  were  farmed  out  in  great 
numbers  at  such  establishments  as  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman; 
and  surely — being  aware  of  that  fact — 
they  ought  to  have  overhauled  the  con- 
tracts, and  ascertained  that  they  were  pru- 
dent and  proper,  and,  if  not,  they  should 
have  voided  them.  In  making  this  remark, 
he  did  not  mean  to  throw  the  slightest  im- 

Sutation  upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
•aines),  who  had  only  recently  come  into 
office,  nor  upon  the  predecessor  of  that 
Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  who  had  held 
office  for  so  short  a  period  that  no  one 
could  cast  the  shadow  of  blame  upon  him 
for  not  having  interfered  in  the  matter. 
He  thought  it  most  unfortunate,  however, 
that  former  Commissioners,  having  had  | 
ample  time  for  the  purpose,  had  not  in- 1 
quired  into  the  nature  of  the  contracts,  to 


ascertain  whether  they  were  sufficient! j 
guarded  to  secure  the  due  maintenance  of 
the  children,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their 
proving  otherwise,  they  had  not  rescinded 
them.  He  understood  that  none  of  these 
contracts  had  ever  been  laid  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  that,  in  fact,  in  the 
Tooting  case  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract, but  a  mere  verbal  arrangement.  He 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  on  this 
point  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
been  deeply  culpable,  and  that  they  were 
to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  neg- 
lect of  the  children  by  the  parish  officers 
and  the  contractor,  because  they  had  not 
exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Act  of  1834. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee. 

On  Clause  7,  providing  the  power  of  in- 
spection by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Sib  H.  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he  was 
still  of  opinion  that  a  more  efficient  inspec- 
tion might  be  adopted.  Suppose  the  jus- 
tices did  not  attend  to  the  duty«  what  was 
to  be  the  result?  He  would  wish  to  see 
provision  made  for  a  periodical  inspection, 
say  once  a  month. 

Mr.  BAINES  observed,  that  the  poor- 
law  inspectors,  as  he  had  hefore  stated, 
were  already  armed  with  full  authority  to 
visit  such  establishments,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  to  give  the  power  of  visitation  to 
the  magistrates,  who  might  exercise  it 
when  they  chose.  He  thought  it  certainlj 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  magis- 
trates would  not  do  their  duty. 

Sib  H.  WILLOUGHBY  considered 
that  an  inspection  was  requisite,  which 
might  be  in  some  degree  independent  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board.  A  poor-law  inspector 
visiting  these  establishments  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  feeling  of  the  Board  for  the 
time  being,  whatever  it  might  be;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  other 
persons,  retired  medical  men  or  others,  to 
visit  these  institutions  from  time  to  time. 
Without  some  such  arrangement  he  thought 
they  had  no  security  that  the  inspection 
would  be  conducted  by  men  who  were  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  their  minds.  They 
had  had  proof,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
system  of  inspection  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had  been  most  ineffi- 
cient. 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that  if,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  hon  Baronet  *8  suggestion, 
additional  visitors  were  appointed,  they 
would  necessarily  be  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  poor-law  establishment, 
and  would  be  open  to  the  charge  he  had 
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made  against  the  officers  of  that  estahlish- 
ment.  In  order  to  provide  ah  independent 
inspection,  the  Bill  proposed  to  vest  the 
visitation  in  the  justices  of  the  peace,  hy 
Tvhom,  he  had  no  doubt,  it  would  be  satis- 
factorily conducted. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  that  under  this 
seventh  clause,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
would  have  precisely  the  same  power  of 
visitation,  with  regard  to  these  establish- 
ments, as  they  at  present  had  with  respect 


to  workhouses;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
power  of  visiting  themselves,  they  were  au- 
thorised to  direct  visitation  by  physicians, 
surgeons,  or  other  persons. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  as  were 
the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  reported  with  Amendments. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  considered  To- 
morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 
0  clock. 
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SPEECH  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
THE  REGISTERING  BIRTHS,  &;c.  (SCOTLAND)  BILL.— Monday.  Feb- 
ruary, 19,  1849.    (iSee  p.  865.) 


The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  Bympathise  in  the  objec- 
tions of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) against  this  Bill.  In  the  first  place, 
be  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  true  that  it  had 
been  introduced  merely  to  supplement  the 
Registration  Bill — an  assumption  of  the 
noble  Earl's,  in  support  of  which  he  had 
adduced  no  proof  whatever.  It  was  true, 
indeed,  that  the  two  Bills  had  been  intro- 
duced together;  but  he  conceived  the  more 
rational  supposition  to  be,  that  as  marriage 
before  a  registrar  was  one  of  the  modes 
contemplated  by  this  Bill,  it  was  needful 
to  provide  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
officer.  The  principal  objection,  however, 
of  the  noble  Earl,  he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
understood  to  be,  that  it  limited  to  a  dan- 
gerous degree  the  existing  facilities  for  the 
contraction  of  marriage.  Now,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  must  recall  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  existing  law  of  Scotland  recognised 
all  marriages  performed  before  clergymen, 
and  Isilso  marriages  contracted  in  the  va- 
rious clandestine  and  irregular  modes  which 
had  been  variously  described  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lords  who  spoke  before.  The 
Bill  now  before  the  House  proposed  to 
foreclose  for  the  future  all  those  irregular 
and  clandestine  modes  of  contracting  mar- 
riage, but  to  recognise,  as  before,  all  mar- 
riages performed  before  clergymen — that 
was  to  say,  before  all  ministers  of  all  sects 
and  denominations  whatsoever ;  and  far- 
ther, it  provided  for  those  few  persons  who 
might  object  to  be  so  married,  that  the 
contract  might  be  entered  into  as  a  civil 
one,  before  a  regular  public  functionary, 
the  registrar.  Now,  he  was  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  could  anticipate 
from  such  a  measure  any  dangerous  effect 
whatever  upon  the  social  habits  of  the  peo- 


ple of  Scotland.  What  had  the  noble  Earl 
himself  declared  in  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion ?  He  had  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
so  strong  were  the  moral  feelings  and  re- 
ligious associations  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, that  they  almost  invariably  married 
under  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  that 
the  instances  were  comparatively  few  in 
which  they  married  otherwise.  How,  then, 
could  the  noble  Earl  anticipate  such  dan- 
gerous effects  from  the  removal  of  those 
&cilities,  which  he  himself  told  them  were 
so  rarely  taken  advantage  of?  It  was 
true  that  the  change  in  the  law  would  be 
great;  but  there  need  be  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  practice  of  the  people.  He 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  trusted  that  no  mis- 
apprehension would  go  forth  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  that  this  Bill  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  their  social  habits,  or 
encourage  secular  marriages.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  which  could  have  that 
effect;  and  he  trusted  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  always  continue  to  marry 
with  the  solemnities  of  religion.  So  far 
as  pecuniary  inducements  could  affect  the 
practice,  this  Bill  presented  a  considerable 
advantage  in  favour  of  marriages  perform- 
ed before  clergymen.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Eari  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  that 
consent  was  the  principal  element  in  the 
contract  of  marriage ;  but  surely  every 
reasonable  precaution  should  be  taken  that 
that  consent  should  be  a  deliberate  con- 
sent; not  the  consent  merely  of  a  moment's 
passion,  but  one  avowed  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  of  those  who  had  any  right  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given.  He  was  quite 
unablo  to  feel  the  force  of  the  objections 
urged  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  therefore 
felt  bound  to  give  his  support  to  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House. 
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N.  245,  M.  120]  626  ;  [o.  q.  A.  220,  N.  148, 
M.  77]  629  ;  Rep.  Amend.  (Mr.  P.  Sorope), 
784;  Amend,  neg.  839;  Amend.  Adj.  (Sir 
H.  W.  Barron),  [A.  9,  N.  174,  M.  165]  840 ; 
Amend.  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  841,  [A.  0, 
N.  157,  M.  148]  846  ;  [o.  a.  A.  129,  N.  89, 
M,  90]  848  I— Inaccurate  Returns,  Question 
(Mr.  Stafford),  1186,  1210 

Distress,  Relief  of  (Ireland),  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  867  ;  2R.  1202  ;  Rep.»  1204 


Divisions,  List  of. 
Address  in   Answer  to  the   Speech,   Amend. 

(Lord  Stanley),   [Contents  50,  Not-Contents 

52,  M.  2]  72  ;  Amend.   (Mr.  Grattan),  [A. 

12,  N.  200,   M.   188]    150;    Amend.    Adj. 

(Marquess    of  Granby),    [A.    80,    N.    221, 

M.  141]  217 
Bribery  at  Elections  Bill,  2R.  [A.  110,  N.  80, 

M.  33]  1074 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,   Duchies  of,  Comm. 

moved  for  (Mr.  Trelawny),  [A.  27,  N.  74, 

M.  47]  1168 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for.  Amend. 

(Mr.  Stafford),  [A.  125,  N.  245.  M.  120]  626  ; 

[o.  q.  A.  220,   N.   143,  M.   77]  629  ;    Res. 

Amend.    Adj.  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron),    [A.   «, 

x\.  174,  M.   165]   840;    Amend.  (Lord   D. 

Stuart),  [A.  9,  N.  157,  M.  148]  846;  [o.  q. 

A.  129,  N.  39,  M.  90]  848 
Dublin  Consolidation  Improvement  Waterworks 

and   Sewers   Bill,   2R.   Amend.  (Mr.    Rey- 
nolds), [A.  45,  N.  71,  M.  26]  1317 
Financial  Reform,  Res.  (Mr.   Cobdcn),   [o.  q, 

A.  275,  N.  78,  M.  107]  1300 
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Divisions,  List  of-— ccniinuMl, 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  Leave, 
Amend.  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  [o.  q.  A.  221, 
N.  18,  M.  203]  369  :  2R.  Amend.  (Mr.  Sad- 
leir),  0.  0.  A.  276,  N.  33,  M.  242]  556  ;  Com. 
[A.  84,  N.  14,  M.  70]  584  ;  cl.  1,  Amend. 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey),  [o.  q.  A.  79,  N.  12,  M.  67] 
587;  add.  cl,  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  FA.  11, 
N.  105,  M.  94]  589  ;  lies,  add,  el  (Mr.  J. 
O'ConneU).  [A.  12.  N.  94.  M.  82]  783  ;  3R. 
Amend.  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  [o.  q,  A.  117, 
N.  23,  M.  94]  896  ;  Amend.  (Lord  Nugent), 
[o.  q.,  A.  106,  N.  11,  M.  165]  906 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  [A.  214,  N.  Ill,  M.  103]  934; 
Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.  Smith),  [o.  q. 
A.  140,  N.  68,  M.  72]  1190 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Conun.  moved  for.  Amend. 
(Mr.  Grogan),  [o.  q,  A.  119,  N.  44,  M.  76] 
455;  That  Mr.  Bright's  Name  be  added, 
Amend.  (Captain  Taylor),  [o.  q,  A.  129, 
N.  74,  M.  55]  639- 

Roman  Catholic  Disabilities  Bill,  Leave,  [A.  41, 
N.  43,  M.  ^378 

St.  Mary's  Whitechapel  Tithes  and  Easter 
Offerings  Bill,  2R.  Amend.  (Mr.  B.  Osborne), 
[o.  q,  A.  70,  N.  89,  M.  19]  1323 

Sessional  Orders,  Amend.  (Mr.  Milner  Gibson), 
[A.  62,  N.  96,  M.  34]  257 

Southampton  Small  Tenements  Rating  Bill, 
2R.  Amend.  (Mr.  Cockbum),  [o,  q,  A.  64, 
N.  106,  M.  42]  871 

Drumlanrio,  ViBCount,  Dumfries-shire 
Distress  rireland).  Rep.  800 
In&nt    Pauper     Establishment     at    Tooting, 
565 

Dublin  Consolidation  Improvement  Water- 
works and  Sewers  nill, 
c.   1R.»  302;   2R.  643;    Amend.  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds),  643  ;    Adj.    Debate,    1314,   [A.   23, 
N.  39,  M.  16]   1315  ;  2nd  Amend.   [A.  45, 
N.  71,  M.  26]  1317 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B.,  Exeter 
PubUc  Roads,  2R.  1362 

Drummond,  Mr.  II.,  Surrey,  W, 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  his  Letter,  227 
Financial  Reform,  1299 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  712 
Offences  (IreUnd),  2R.  1366 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  929, 

1196 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  9,  244 
Transfer  of  Real  Property,  Leave,  657 

Duncan,  Viscount,  Bath 
Woods  and  Forests,  Conun.  moved  for,  220 

Duncan,  Mr.  G.,  Dundee 
Lighthouses,  Address  moved,  1070 

Dunne,  Licut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Portarlington 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  837 
Offences  (Ireland),  2R.  1369 


DuNNB,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P,-—conHimed. 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  290, 

452,  636 
Vice-Guardians    of  Unions    (Ireland),    Com. 

1303  ;  Rep.  Amend.  1373,  1376 

DuPRE,  Mr.  G.  C,  Buckinghamshire 
Buckingham  Summer  Assises  Bill,  2R.  1334 

East  Indian  Bailway  Compamy  Incor- 
poration Bill, 
c.  IR.*  302  ;  2R.  1040 

Ecclesiastical  Reform — Rectory  of  Bi- 
shop Wearmouth, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Horsman),  153,  304,  497 

Eglintoun,  Earl  of 
Marriages  (Scotland),  2R.  867 

Elections  and  Polling  Places  (Ireland) 
Bill 
c.  1R.«  755 

Elections,  Bribery  at,  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  659  ;  IR.*  660  ;    2R.  1041,  [A.  110, 
N.  80,  M.  33]  1074 

Elections,  Corrupt  Practices  at,  BiU, 
I.  1R.*302;2R.  849 

Elliot,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Roxburghshire 
Punjaub,  War  in  the,  1208 

Emigration, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  F.  Scott),  759,  872 ;  (Mr. 
Monsell),  1216 

Emiaration  Tax  in  the  British  Colonies , 
I.  Question  (Lord  Stanley),  457 

English  Workmen  in  France, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  1211 

Evans,  Major  General  Sir  Do  Lacy,  West- 
minster 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  192 
California,  567 
Financial  Reform,  1266 
St.  Mary's  Whitechapel  Tithes,  Ac.,  2R.  1322 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
British  Museum,  448 

Channel  Islands,  Criminal  Law  in  the,  762 
Insolvent  Members,  2R.  680 
Plate  River,  The,  767,  1328 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  3,  239  ;  Res.  5,  242 

Exchequer,    Chancellor    of    the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

factories.  Working    Women  in,  by  Be- 
lays, 
c  Question  (Mr.  Hindley),  1328 

Faoan,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  City 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  428 
Fisheries  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  655 
Habeas  Corpus   Suspension  (Ireland),  Leave, 

342 
Poor  Law  (IreUnd),  Comm.  moved  for,  283 
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Financial  Reform, 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Hume),  1209  :  Res.  (Mr. 
Cobden),  1218,  [o.  q.  A.  276,  N.  78,  M.  197] 
1300 

Fisheries  (Ireland), 
e.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  648 

FrrzwiLLiAM,  Earl 

Address  it  Answer  to  the  Speech,  67 
Emigration  Tax  in  the  British  Colonies,  465 

FoRTESCUE,  Earl 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech — Her  Ma- 
jesty's Answer,  221 

Fox,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Longford 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  1146 

Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  660 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon 

Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  393 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  278, 
440,  451 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  269 

Gibson,  Right  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  264 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Instruction 

to  Comm.  668 ;    Comm.  moved  for,  1155, 

1150 
Financial  Reform,  1273,  1288 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  633 
Sessional  Orders,  Amend.  249,  250 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Oxford 
University 
Clergy  Relief,  Comm.  moved  for,  1132 
Navi^tion  Laws,  680 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  924 
St.  Mary's  Whitechapel  Tithes,  Ac.,  2R.  1319 

Godson,  Mr.  R.,  Kidderminster 

Southampton   Small   Tenements    Rating,   2R. 
870 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Shropshire,  N, 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  597 

GouLBURN,    Right   Hon.    H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  385 
Insolvent  Members,  2R.  676;  Com.  1338 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  015, 

1193 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates,   Rank  of.  Address 

moved,  445 
St.  Mary's  Whitechapel  Tithes,  Ac,  2R.  1321 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  1,  233  ;    Res.  3,  239 : 

Ras.  9,  245 
West  Indies,  741 

Grace,  Mr.  0.  D.  J.,  Roscommon, 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  449 


Graham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Ripon 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1070 
Clergy  Relief,  Comm.  moved  for,  1 132 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  425 
Habeas   Corpus   Suspension  (Ireland),  Leave, 
337 

Granbt,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Amend.  Adj*. 

217;  Report,  258 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  618 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  730 

Granoer,  Mr.  T.  C,  Durham  City 
Seceding  Clergymen,  400 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath  Co. 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Amend.  117» 
140,  166,  167 

Call  of  the  House,  456 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  his  Letter,  229 

Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  Amena. 
591,  597 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  (Ireland),  Ar- 
rests under  the.  Returns  moved  for,  301 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  Leave, 
343  :  2R.  535 ;  Rep.  776 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  209. 

Troops  in  Ireland,  Returns  moved  for,  800, 
301 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 

Insolvent  Members,  2R.  670  ;  Com.  1837 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  568, 756, 757>  788 ; 
Explanation,  874 

Grey,  Earl 

Convict  Establishments,  1172, 1174 
Emigration  Tax  in  the  British  Colonieii,   488, 

462,  463 
Larceny  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  746 
Slave  Trade,   The,  Comm.  moved   for,  1000, 
1006 

Grey,  Right  Hon.   Sir  G.,  Northumher^ 
land,N. 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1050 
British  Museum,  448 
Buckingham  Summer  Assizes,  2R.  1836 
Channel  Island,  Criminal  Law  in  the,  762 
Colliery  Accident,  The  late,  762 
Convicts  (Ireland) — Transportation,  1320 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  767 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Comm, 

moved  for,  1157 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  422 
Factories,    Worlung    Women  in,    by   Relays, 

.32S 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  (Ireland),  Aiv 

rests  under  the,  Returns  moved  for,  301 
Habeas  Corpus   Suspension  (Ireland),   Leave, 

306  ;    Com.  584  ;    add.  cl  588  ;    Rep.   743, 

776,  770.  780  ;  3R.  870,  880,  003 
Insolvent  Members,  2R.  675,  680  ;   Com.  188T 
Marriage  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  1122 
Offences  (Ireland),  2R.  1369,  1372,  1373 
Outdoor  Paupers,  Com.  d.  7,  1384 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  205, 

200  ;  Res.  450,  635 
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Grxt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  6. — continued. 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1351.  1363 
Record  OflBce,  937,  938 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities,  Leave,  372 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  3,  239 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  2R.  1203  ; 
Rep.  1375 

Grogan.  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  City 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improyement,  &o,,  2R. 

042.  643.  1317 
Franchise  (Ireland),  Leave,  672 
Poor  Law'( Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for.  Amend. 

454,  455 

Guiana^  British, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Baillie),  938  :  Amend. 
(Mr.   Ricardo),    965  ;     Amend,  withdrawn, 
1039  ;  Comm.  appointed,  ib. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  (Ireland), 
Arrests  under  the, 
e.  Return  moved  for  (Mr.  Grattan),  301 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  30»;  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  0'Connell).317, 
[o.  q.  A.  221,  N.  18,  M.  203]  369;  1R.» 
370;  2R.  500  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Sadleir),  500, 
[o.  q.  A.  275,  N.  33,  M.  242]  556  ;  Explana- 
tion (Sir  W.  Somerville),  558  ;  Instruction 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  568  ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
584  ;  Com.  [A.  84,  N.  14,  M.  70]  ib.;  cl,  1, 
Amend.  (Mr.  C.  An8tey),585,  [o.a.  A.  79,  N. 
12,  M.  67]  587  ;  cl.  2,  ».;  cl.  3,  A.  ;  add.  cl. 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  ib.,  [A.  11,  N.  105,  M. 
94]  589  ;  Rep.  590,  742  ;  add.  cl.  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell),  771,  [A.  12,  N.  94,  M  82]  783 ; 
3R.  875 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  894, 
[o.  q.  A.  117,  N.  23,  M.  94]  896  ;  Amend. 
(Urd  Nugent),  897,  [o.  q.  A.  166,  N.  11,  M. 
155]  904  :  Bill  passed,  906 
/.  IR.*  937  ;  2R.  1174 ;  3R.  1203  ;  Royal  As- 
sent, 1303 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  834 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  2R.  523, 

526.  549 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  633 

Hamilton.  Mr.  J.  H.,  Dublin  Co. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  3R.  886 

Hanmer.  Sir  J.,  Flint 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1053 

Harris,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,  Christchurch 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  193 

Ha  WES,  Mr.  B.,  Kinsale 
Ceylon,  758,  759 

Colonial  Despatches,  1325,  1326,  1327 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Comm.  moved  for,  945,  969,  1000,  1031 
EmigraUon,  760,  873,  874,  1217,  1218 
KaflBr  War,  647 

Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, 764  ;  Papers  moved  for,  1170 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Newcasile-upon-  Tyne 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1071 


Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1069 
Inland  Revenue,  Com.  559 
Insolvent  Members,  2R.  679 ;  Com.  1338 
Marriage  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  1119 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  740 
Outdoor  Poor,  Com.  1382 
Public  Roads,  Leave,  663  ;  2R.  1349 
Public  Roads  (No.  2),  Leave,  1364 
Southampton  Small  Tenements  Rating,  2R.870 

Henrt,  Mr.  A.»  Lancashire,  S. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  271 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  Amend. 
448,  449,  454,  499,  636 


Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  146 
Convicts  (Ireland) — Transportation,  1329 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  420,  425 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improvement,   ho.,  2R. 

1315 
Fisheries  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  655 
Lighthouses,  Address  moved,  1076 
Offences  (IreUnd).  2R.  1370,  1371 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  297 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  Rep.  1876 

Herries,  Right  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  217 
Financial  Reform,  1265,  1275,  1277 
Inland  Revenue,  Leave,  220 
Navigation  Laws,  564,  565  :  Comm.  moved  for, 

699,  713,  741  ;  IR.  760,  761 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  3,  238,  248 

Heyworth,  Mr.  L.,  Derby 

Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Oomm. 
moved  for,  1168 

Highway  Bates, 
I.  Returns  moved  for  (Marquess  of  Salisbury), 
1181 

Highways,  Management  of, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  St.  Germans),  437 

HiLDTARD,  Mr.  R.  C,  Whitehaten 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  723 

Hindlet,  Mr.  C,  AshUm-under-Lyne 
Factories,  Working  Women  in,  by  ReUyi,  1328 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C,  Harwich 
East  Indian  Railway,  2R.  1040 
Indian  Army,  Honorary  Medals  for  the,  308 
Punjaub,  War  in  The,  648,   1185  ;    AddrMt 

moved,  1333,  1334 
Railways  (India),  647,  648,  1040 
Sattara,  The  Rajah  of,  1186,  1330 

Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Carlisle 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1073 

Hogg,  Sir  J.  W.,  Honitan 
Sattara,  Rajah  of,  1331 

HoPB,  Mr.  J.  A.  B.,  Maidttone 
llMTiftft  Act  AmeiHbneiit,  Lmti,  1116 
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HoRSMAN,  Mr.  E.,  Cockermouth 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  182 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  Rectory  of,  153,  154,  497, 

498,  1211, 1216 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Comm.  moved  for,  1018 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  810 
Ecclesiastical  Reform,  304 
Sessional  Orders,  250 

Howard,  Lord  E.,  Horsham 

Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  402,  407 

HxidsorCs     Bay    Company —  Vancouver's 
Island, 

e.  Question  (Earl  of  Lincoln),  303;  (Mr.  Hume), 
764;  Correspondence  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume), 
1169;  Motion  withdrawn,  1171 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  Ac, 
Accounts,  Public,  409 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  147,  163; 

Report,  271;  Amend.  275,  276 
Army,  Ac.,  Estimates,  761,  768,  769,  771 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  Rectory  of,  153 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1071 
Ceylon,  759 

Colonial  Despatches,  1326,  1327 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Comm.  moved  for,  961,  976,  1039 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,   Comm. 

moved  for,  1150,  1153,  1164 
"  Count  Out,"  The,  764 
Distress  (Ireland),    Comm.   moved    for,   406, 

410,  428,  622,  629  ;  Rep.  838 ;  2R.  1202 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improvement,  Ac,    2R. 

644 
Financial   Reform,    1209,   1221,   1235,  1258, 

1270 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  2R.  532  ; 

Rep.  780  ;  3R.  887 
Indian  Army,  Honorary  Medals  for  the,  303 
Inland  Revenue,  Com.  558,  559 
Lighthouses,  Address  moved,  1075 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  708,  713 

738;  IR.  761 
Palace  Court,  The,  938 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  757 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  1190 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  636 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1359,  1363 
Revenue,  Public,  568 
Salaries  and  Pensions,  Return  moved  for,  1331, 

1332,  1333 
Sattara,  Rajahship  of,    152  ;    Correspondence 

moved  for,  301,  1186,  1329,  1331 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  2,   237 ;    Res.  3,  238, 

239,  240;  Res.  13,  247,  252,  254 
Southampton  Small  Tenements  Rating,  2R.  870 
Supply,  559 
Vancouver's    Island,    and   the   Hudson's   Bay 

Company,  764;  Papers  moved  for,  1169 
Vernon  Gallery,  The,  304 
Vice- Admiralty  Courts,  1101 
Vice-Guardians  (Ireland),  2R.  1202 
West  Indies,  742 

India, 
Army,  Honorary  Medals  for  the,  c.  Question 

(Mr.  Hume),  303 
Panjaub,    War  in  Hie,  c.   Question   (Mr.  G. 
Thompson),  648,  760,    1185;    Explanation 


India — contimied. 
TMr.  G.  Thompson),  1204  ;   Address  moTed 
fMr.  G.   Thompson),  1333;    Motion  with- 
drawn, 1334 

Railways,  c.  Question  (Viscount  Mahon),  647; 
— see  Ea^t  Indian  Railway  Company  Inecr" 
poration  Bill 

Sattara,  Rajahship  of,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume), 
152 ;  Correspondence  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume), 
301,1186,1329 

Infant  Pauper  Asylum  at  Tooting, 

e.  Question  (Col.  Sibthorp),  154 ;  (Visooant 
Drumlanrig),  565 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  149 
British  Museum,  448 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities,  Leave,    Amend. 

371 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  Rank  of,   Addrea* 

moved,  439,  447 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  1,  234  ;    Res.  9,  246  ; 

Res.  13,  Amend.  247,  248,  254 

Ingrossing  and  Inrolment  of  Bills 

f,  Comm.  moved  for  (Lord  Chancellor),  302  ; 
Report,  436,  560 

c.  Res.  568 

Inland  Revenue  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  220;  IR.*  ib.;  2R.*  373;  Com.  568; 

3R.»  755 
I.  IR.*  849  ;   2R.*  1077  ;   Rep.*  1171 ;  3R.» 
1203  ;   Royal  Assent,  1303 

Insolvent  Members  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  302  ;  2R.  673  ;  Com.  1337  ;   Bill  com- 
mitted  to  Select  Comm.  1338 

International  Interchange  of   Visits  be- 
tween England  and  France, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  A.  B.  Cochrane),  1098 

Ireland, 

Births,  ^c.j  Registration  of,  c.  Question  (Mr. 
Meagher),  374 

Colleges,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Bankes),  1202 

Convicts — Transportation,  c.  Question  (Mr. 
H.  A.  Herbert),  1329 

Distress  J  c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  374 ;  Adj.  Debate,  690  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Grattan),  591  ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 597 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Staffer..),  698, 
[A.  125,  N.  246,  M.  120]  626,  [o.  q.  A.  220, 
N.  143,  M.  77]  629 ;  Rep.  Amend.  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope),  784 ;  Amend,  neg.  839 ;  Amend. 
Adj.  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron),  [A.  9,  N.  174, 
M.  165]  840;  Amend.  (Lord  D.  Stuart), 
841,  [A.  9,  N.  157,  M.  148]  846 ;  [o.  q,  A. 
129,  N.  39,  M.  90]  849;— /naccwrate  Retwmt^ 
Question  (Mr.  Stafford),  1186,  1210 ;— «ee 
Distress,  Relief  of  (Ireland),  Bill 

Dublin  Consolidation,  ^c,  see  Dublin  Consdu 
dation,  ^c.  Bill 

Elections  and  Polling  Places,  see  Elections  and 
Polling  Places  {Ireland)  Bill 

Fisheries,  c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  C.  Anstej), 
648 

Franchise,  see  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  (Ireland),  Ar^ 
rests  under  the,  c.  Return  moved  for  (Mr. 
Grattan),  301 ; — see  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension (Ireland)  Bill 
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Ireland — continued, 
Landed  Property ^  c.  Motion  (Mr,  S.  Crawford), 

1133  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1148 
Ministers*  Moneys  c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 

neU),  756 
Ofences,  see  Offences  (Ireland)  Bill 
Poor  LaWf  L  Comm.  moved  for  (Marquess  of 

Lausdowne),  465  ;   Motion  (Lord  Stanley), 

1303  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1313 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Sir  W.  Somerville),  276 ; 

Appointment  of  Comm.   448 ;  Amend.  (Mr. 

Grogan),  455,  [o.  q.  A.  119,  N.  44,  M.  75] 

t5.,  490  ;  That  Mr.  Bright's  Name  be  added, 

632 ;  Amend.  (Capt.  Taylor),  633,  [o,  q.  A. 

129,  N.  74,  M.  56]  638 
Protection  of  Justices ,  see  Protection  of  Justices 

{Ireland)  Bill 
Public  Advances  in  Aid  of  the  Poor  Law,  c. 

Question  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  666 
Quaiiilcation  of  Voters,  see  Qualification,  ^c, 

of  Voters  (Ireland),  Bill 
Reaistration  of   Voters,    see   Qualification  of 

Voters,  ^c,  (Ireland)  Bill 
Troops  in  Ireland,  c.  Returns  moved  for  (Mr. 

Grattan)  300  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  301 
Summary  Convictions,  see  Summary  Convic- 
tions (Ireland)  Bill 
Vice- Guardians  of  Unions,  see  Vice- Guardians 

of  Unions  (Ireland)  Bill 

Italy — Austrian  Claims^ 
c.  Question  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1324 

Jervis,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  General, 
The 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  II.,  Petersfield 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1354 

Kajgiir  War, 
c.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.  Smith),  647 

Labouciiere,  Right  Hon.  II.,  Taunton 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Comm.  moved  for,  1034 
Navigation  Laws,  496,  564  ;  Comm.  moved  for, 

682,  696,  704,  730,  739,  741 ;  IR.  760,  761 
Railway  Board,  The,  667 
Railway  Travelling  on  Sundays,  663 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of, 
c.  Instruction  to  Comm.  (Mr.  Trelawny),  667  ; 
Motion  ncg.  669  ;  Comm.   moved  for  (Mr. 
Trelawny),  1148,  [A.  27,  N.  74,  M.  47]  1168 

Landed  Property  (Ireland), 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  1133;    Motion 
withdrawn,  1148 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  38, 66,  60 
Habeas    Corpus    Suspension    (IroUnd),    2R. 

1174;  3R.  1203 
Ilighways,  Management  of,  437 
National  School  Society,  437 
Navigation  Laws,  438 
North  Wales  Railway,  224.  563 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  466, 

1307,  1309,  1313 
Slavfe  Trade,  The.  Comm.  moved  fop,  1085 


Larceny  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
I  1R.*436;  2R.  743 

Lascelles,  Right  Hon.  W.  S.  S.,  Knares- 
borough 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Her  Majesty's 
Answer,  439 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.,  Cambridge  University 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  919, 

1201 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  5,  241 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Speaker, 
The 

LeWis,  Mr.  G.  C,  Herefordshire 
International  Visit  to  France,  1100 
Public   Roads,  Leave,  660  ;  2R.   1339,  1346, 

1347,  1362 
Public  Roads  (No.  2),  Leave,  1364 

Life   Policies  of  Assurance  Affirmation 
Bill, 
c.  IR.*  937 

Lighthouses, 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Hume),  1075 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgow,  Ac, 
Cornwall  and  Lancashire,  Duchies  of,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1157,  1159 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improvement,  Ito,,  2R. 

644,  1314,  1316 
Vancouver's  Island — Hudson's  Bay  Company^ 

303 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  2R.  1203 
Woods  and  Forests,  Comm.  moved  for,  221 

LocH,  Mr.  J.,  Honiton 

Railway  Travelling  on  Sundays,  663 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  487 

Macgreoor.  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 
Distress  (IreUnd),  Rep.  795,  803 
Financial  Reform,  1290 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Lymington 
Insolvent  Members,  Com.  1338 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1360 
Southampton  Small  Tenements  Rating,  2R.  868 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1065 
Railways  (India),  647 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  P.  0.  G.  (The  O'GormAn 
Mahon),  Ennis 
Fisheries  (IreUnd),  Comm.  moved  for,  654 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  Com.  589 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  908, 
932 

Mandeville,  Viscount,  Bewdley 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  181 
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Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  ChiUdford 
PubUo  Roads,  2R.  1357 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1101 ;  1R.»  1313 

Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  802  ;  2R.  857  ;  Rep.*  1203 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  Fox,  Perth 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  633 
Troops  in  Ireland,  Returns  moved  for,  300 

MsAOHEB,  Mr.  T.,  JVaterford  City 
Births,  Ao,,  Registration  of  (Ireland),  374 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),   Leave, 
332 

Miles,  Mr.  P.,  Bristol 
Colonial  Despatches,  1325 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E, 
Insolvent  Members,  2R.  680 
PubUo  Roads,  2R.  1341,  1345,  1364 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  173 
Record  Office,  The,  937 

Ministers*  Money  (Ireland), 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  755 

MiNTO,  Earl  of 
Navigation  Laws,  438 
North  Wales  Railway,  563 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  731 

MoFPATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 

Insolvent  Members,  2R.  673,  680  ;  Com.  1337, 
1338 

MoLBSWORTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwark 

Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 
Comm.  moved  for,  087 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick  Co. 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  815,  823 
Emigration  to  Australia,  1216,  1217 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  1145 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Conmi.   moved  for,  298, 

454 
Vice-Guardians    of   Unions  (Ireland),   Com. 

Amend.  1303  ;  Rep.  1374 

MoNTEAGLE,  Lord 

Emigration  Tax  in  the  British  Colonies,  460, 

464 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  2R.  1180 
North  Wales  Railway,  222,  224,  225,  302,  560 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  489 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo  Co, 

Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  835 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),   Leave, 
357 ;  2R.  555 


MuxTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Distress  (IreUnd),  Comm.  moved  for,  6SS 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  Leare, 

358 
Southampton  Small  Tenements  Rating,  2R.  871 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  803 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  SR.  880 
Marriage  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  1123 
Offences  (Ireland),  2R.  1370,  1373 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  1107 

Naples, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Urquhart),  305 

National  School  Society, 
I,  Observations  (Lord  Stanley),  437 

Navigation  Laws, 
I  Question  (Earl  of  WaldegraTe),  4a7 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Robinson),  496 ;  (Rt.  Hon. 
J.  C.  Herries),  564  ;  (Rt.   Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone), 680  ;  Comm.  moved  for  (Rt.  Hoo.  H. 
Labouchere),  682  ;  Res.  741 

Navigation  Bill, 
e.  IR.  760 

Navy  Estimates, 
e.  761,  768 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N, 
Army    and    Ordnance     Expenditure,    Comm. 

moved  for,  641 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  Amend. 

Adj.  927,  929,  934,  1196 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1352 
Sessional  Orders,  256 

NoRREYS,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  Rep.  1873 

North  Wales  Bailway, 
L  Kxamination  of  Chairman  and  Secretarj,  988^ 
302,  560 

Nugent,  Lord,  Aylesbury 

Habeas    Corpus    Suspension    (Ireland),    8R. 

Amend.  897,  904 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities,  Leave  372 

O'Brien,  Sir  L.,  Clare 
Poor  Law  (Irehind),  Comm.  moved  for,  298 

O'Briex,  Alderman  T.,  Cashel 
Dublin,  Consolidation  Improvement,  Ao.,  iR. 
646 

O'Connell,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick  City 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  122  ;  Report 

270 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  839 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improvement,  Ao.,  SR. 

1314 
Emigration  to  Australia,  1217 
Financial  Reform,  1254 
Franchise  (Ireland),  Leave,  672 
Habeas   Corpus   Suspension  (Ireland),  Le«?«, 

Amend.  317,  337,  340,  354,  367,  409,  407; 

2R.  525,  526, 533,  535,  544,  545,  65^;  Com. 
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O'CoNRKLL,  Mr.  J. — continued. 
Instructions,  568,  582,  584  ;   add,  el.  .687, 
588,  589  ;  Rep.  742 ;  add.cl.  771,  783  ;  dR. 
875,  891,  904 

Landed  Property  (Ireland),  1140 

Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  755 

Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  moved  for,  740 

Offences  (IreUnd),  2R.  1370 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  920, 
1194,1198,1201 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  453 

Privilege,  Breach  of— Earl  of  Clarendon's  Let- 
ter, 226,  227 

Roman  Catholic   Prelates,  Rank  of.   Address 
moved,  446 

O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Nottingham 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.  1072 
Habeas  Corpus   Suspension   (Ireland),  Leave, 

333  ;  Rep.  777,  779  ;  3R.  875,  880 
OffBnces  (Ireland),  2R.  1372 

Ofences  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  867 ;  2R.  1865  ;  Bill  withdrawn,  1373 

Ofences  (Ireland)  (No.  2)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1182 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Oalway 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  2R.  500  ; 

Rep.  775 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  1140 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  454 

Ordnance  Expenditure, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), 640 

Osborne,  Mr.  K.  B.,  Middlesex 
Army  and  Ordnance  Expenditure,  Comm.  moved 

for.  Amend.  641 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Comm.  moved  for,  1036 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  817, 826,  835 
Dublin  Consolidation  Improvement,  &c.  2R.  1316 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  2R.  513, 

521  ;  Com.  add.  el,  589 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  567,  756 
Privilege  of  Members,  1182,  1188 
Punjaub,  War  in  the,  1334 
St.     Mary's  Whitechapel    Tithes,    Ac.,    2R. 

Amend.  1318,  1319 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  2Rw  1202 

Outdoor  Paupers  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  937;  2R.»  1204;   Com.  1376;   cl.7, 
1384 ;  Rep.  1386 

Outlatories  Bill, 

c.  IE.*  73 
Overseers  ( Cities  and  Boroughs)  Bill, 

c.  IE.*  937;  2R.*  1204;  Rep.*  1337 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 

Charitable  Trusts,  Regulation  of,  1097 

Slave  Trade,  The,  Comm.  moved  for,  1078, 1097 


Palace  Court,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  HumeX  933 


Pakinoton,  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Leave,  659 ;  2R. 

1063,  1073 
Business  of  the  House,  152 
Privilege  of  Members,  1183 
Public  Roads,  Leave,  665 
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Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 
PubUc  Roads,  2R.  1352 

Pajumer,  Mr.  Roundel],  Plymouth 
Marriage  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  1117 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  Tiverton 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  204 
Austrian  Claims — Italy,  1324  « 

California,  1327 

Naples,  Correspondence  moved  for,  305 
PUte,  The  River,  767, 1328 
Spain,  Relations  with,  768 
Sicily,  648  ;--Supply  of  Arms  to,  1325 
Tariffs— Brazil— Portugal— Spain,  805 

Parker,  Mr.  J.,  Sheffield 

Salaries  and  Pensions,  Return  moved  for,' 1882 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  567,  756;  Expla-  :, 
nation  (Mr.  T.  Greene),  874 

Parliament,  Opening  of, 

I.  Queen's  Speech,  1  ;  Address,  5 ;  Amend. 
(Lord  Stanley),  37,  [Contents  50,  Not-Con- 
tents  52,  M.  2]  72  ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer, 
221 

e.  Address,  73 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Disraeli),  89  ; 
(Mr.  Grattan),  117,  [A.  12,  N.  200,  M.  188] 
149  ;  Adj.  Debate,  154 ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Mar- 
quess of  Granby),  217,  [A.  80,  N.  221,  M. 
141]  ib.\  Grig.  Amend,  withdrawn,  220;  Rs* 
port,  258  ;    Her  Majesty's  Answer,  439 

Parliamentary  Oaths, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for   (Lord  J.  Russell),  906, 
[A.  214,  N.    Ill,  M.   103]   934;    Amend. 
(Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.  Smith),  1188,  [o.  q.  A.  140, 
N,  68,  M.  72]  1190 

Parliamentary  Oaths  BiU, 
c.  IR.*  1202 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improvement,  Ac.,  2S.  646 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1346 

Peohell,  Capt.  G.  R.,  Brighton 
Poor  Removal  Act,  1188,  1185 
Public  Roads,  Leave,  666 
Vice- Admiralty  Courts,  1100 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Ghiiana, 

Conmi.  moved  for,  1013 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  2R.  549^ 

553 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  1199 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  459 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  3,  240,  252 

Peel,  Colonel  J.,  Huntingdon 
Army   and    Ordnance    Ei^nditore,    Comm. 
moved  for,  640 

Pensions, 
c.  Return  moved  font  (Mr.  HumtM^h  Ul/Hm 
postponed,  1888 
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Petty  Sessions  Bill, 
e,  IR  *  755  ;   2R.»  1039  ;  Rep.*  1204 

PiGOTT,  Mr.  F.,  Beading 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  846 

Plate,  The  Biver, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ewart),  767,  1328 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  E, 
Marriage  Act  Amendment,  Leare,  1125 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Gomm.  moved  for,  917 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  Rank  of,   Address 
moved,  446 

Poor  Law  (Ireland), 

I,  Comm.  moved  for  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne), 
465  ;  Motion  (Lord  Stanley),  1303 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  1313 

c,  Gonmi.  moved  for  (Sir  W.  Somervillc),  276  ; 
Appointment  of  Comm.  448  ;  Amend.  (Mr. 
Grogan),  455.  [o.  q.  A.  119,  N.  44,  M.  75] 
t^.,  499;  That  Mr.  Bright's  Name  be  added, 
632  ;  Amend.  (Capt.  Taylor),  633,  [o.  q.  A. 
129,  N.  44,  M.  66]  638;— Public  Advances  in 
-4iei— Question  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  566 

Poor  Bemoval  Act, 
e.  Question  (Capt.  Pechell),  1183 

Portugal— Tariff, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Bankes),  305 

Privilege,  Breach  of — Earl  of  Claren- 
dons Letter, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  226 

Privilege  of  Members, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1182 

Protection  of  Justices  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  1182 

Protection  of  Women  Bill, 
I,  IR.*  743 

Public  Boads  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  660 ;  IR.*  667;  2R.  1339;  Bill  with- 
drawn,  1364 

Public  Boads  (No,  2)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1364 

Punjaub,  War  in  the, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  G.  Thompson),  648,  760, 1185; 
Explanation  (Mr.  G.  Thompson),  1204  ;  Ad- 
dress moved  (Mr.  G.  Thompson),  1333;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  1334 

Qualification  and  Begistration  of  Voters 
(Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  755 

Bailway  Board,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bremridgc),  667 

Bailway  Travelling  on  Sundays, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Lochj,  563 

Bailway s  (India), 
c.  Question'(  Viscount  Mahon),  647; — see  East 
India  Railway  Company  Incorporation  Bill 

Rawdon,  Colonel,  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 
Bribery  at  Elections,  2R.*  1073 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  Com.  579 


Beat  Property,  Conveyance  of.  Ad  Amend- 
tnent  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  436;  2R.*  849;  Rep.»  987;  3R.»  1077 

Beal  Property  Transfer  Bill^ 
c.  Leave,  657;  IR.*  673 

Becord  Office,  Public, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  937 

Bevenues,  Public, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  568 

Reynolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  845 
Dublin  Consolidation,  Improvement,  Ao.,  3R. 

Amend.  642, 643,646, 1314, 1315, 1316, 1817 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  8R.  515; 

Com.  580 ;    Rep.  778 ;   3R.  904 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  1148 
Offences  (Ireland),  2R.  1371 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  687 

RiCARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon- Trent 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  GoiaDAy 

Comm.  moved  for.  Amend.  965,  1037, 1039 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Comni. 

moved  for,  1156,  1167 
Navigation  Laws,  Conmi.  moved  for,  734 ;  IR. 

760,  761 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dovor 
Distress  (Ireland),  Rep.  833 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1346 

Richmond,  Duke  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  65 
Convict  Establishments,  1171 
Highway  Rates  and  Turnpike  Trusts,  1181 
Larceny  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  743 

Robinson,  Mr.  G.  R.,  Poole 
Navigation  Laws,  496  ;  Conmi.  moved  for,  738 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork  Co. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  148 
Distress   (Ireland),    Comm.  moved  for,  431 ; 

Rep.  839 
Franchise  (Ireland),  Leave,  671 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland),  Leave, 

339;  2R.  518;  Com.  578;  Rep.  782;  dR.881 
Offences  (Ireland),  2R.  1369 

Boman  Catholic  Disabilities  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  370,  [A.  41,  N.  43,  M.  2]  378 

Boman  Catholic  Prelates,  Bank  of, 
c.  Address  moved  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  439 

RoMiLLT,  Sir  J.,  see  Solicitor  General^ 
The 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  127,  149, 

217 ;  Report,  263 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  Rectory  of,  153,  154,  497, 

498,  1215.  1216 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Leave,  660 
Business  of  the  House,  152 
Call  of  the  House,  457 
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Russell,  Lord  J. — continued. 


Clarendon,  Earl  of,  his  Letter,  226 

CoUeges  (Ireland),  1202 

Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Comm.  moved  for,  1018,  1038 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of.  Instruction 

to  Comm.  667  ;  Comm.  moved  for,  1150 
"  Count  Out,"  The,  766 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  433,608; 

Rep.  838,  839,  844 
Ecclesiastical  Reform,  304 
English  Workmen  in  France,  1211 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension   (Ireland),   Leave, 

359,  457  ;  2R.  543,  544,  553.  555 
Infant  Paupers  Asylum  at  Tooting,  154 
Lighthouses,  Address  moved,  1077 
Navigation  Laws,  681  ;  IR.  760 
Navy  Estimates,  770 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  906, 

929,  030,  932,  936,  1190,  1193,  1194 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  499 
Punjaub,  War  in  the,  760 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates,   Rank  of.  Address 

moved,  444,  446,  447 
Salaries  and   Pensions,   Returns    moved    for, 

1332 
Sattara,  Rajahship  of,  152 
Seceding  Clergymen,  499 
Sessional  Orders,  229  ;  Res.  13,  247,  248,  250 
Vancouver's  Island — Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

303 
Vernon  Gallery,  The,  305 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  2R.  1202 
Woods  and  Forests,   Comm.  moved  for,  221, 

758 

RuTHERFURD,  Right  Hon.  A.,  see  Advo- 
cate, The  Lord 

Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow  Bo. 
Habeas     Corpus    Suspension    (Ireland),    2R. 

Amend.  500 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  292, 295, 
453 

St.  George,  Mr.  C,  Galway  Co, 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  299 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 
Highways,  Management  of,  437 

St.  Mary's  Whitechapel  Tithes  and  Eas- 
ter Offerings  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  755  :  2R.   1318 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne), 1319,  [o.  q.  A.  70,  N.  89,  M.  19] 
1323 

Salaries, 
c.  Return  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume),  1331  ;  Mo- 
tion postponed,  1333 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Highway  Rates  and  Turnpike  Trusts,  Returns 

moved  for,  1181 
Larceny  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  743 

Sattara,  Rajahship  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  152;  -Correspondence 
moved  for  (Mr.  Hume),  30][   1186, 1329 


Scotland, 
Births,  Regittering  of,  see  Births,  Registering 

of  {Scotland)  BiU 
Marriage,  see  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  189 
Colonial  System — Ceylon  and  British  Guiana, 

Conmi.  moved  for,  1010 
Emigration,  759,  872,  874 

ScROPE,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 
Distress  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for.  Amend. 

386,  410,  590  ;  Rep.  Amend.  785,  793,  839 
Offences  (Ireland),  2R.  1372 
Outdoor  Paupers,  Com.  1382 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Conmi.  moved  for,  300 
Southampton   Small  Tenements  Ratinf,   2R. 

869 
Vice-Guardians  of  Unions  (Ireland),  Rep.  1374, 

1376 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 
Habeas   Corpus   Suspension  (Ireland),  Leave, 

Amend.  367 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  636 
Seceding  Clergymen,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Granger), 

499 

Select  Vestries  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1 

Sessional  Orders, 
c.  229;  Res.  1,  233;  Res.  2,  237;  Res.  3, 
238 ;  Res.  4,  241 ;  Res.  5,  ib, ;  Res.  6,  7, 
8,  9,  242  :  Res.  10,  11,  12,  13,  246  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Milner  Gibson),  249,  [A.  62,  N.  96, 
M.  34]  257 

Sheil,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.,  Dungarvon 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  moved  for,  1 197 

SiBTHORP,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  149, 191 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  Rectory  of,  154 
Bribery  at  Elections,   Leave,  660  ;  2R.  1050, 

1059 
Distress  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  621  ;  Bep. 

838 
Financial  Reform,  1293 
In&nt  Pauper  Asylum  at  Tooting,  154 
Inland  Revenue,  Com.  559 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  5,  241 

Sicilv, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Urquhart),  648  ;— Supply  of 
Arms  to.  Question  (Mr.  Bankes),  1324 

Slanet,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Public  Roads,  Leave,  665 

Slave  Trade,  The, 
I,  Comm.  moved  for  (Bishop  of  Oxford),  1078 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 
Kafllr  War,  647 
Navy  Estimates,  770 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  Comm.  Amend.  1188 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  456 
Public  Roads,  2R.  1358 
Sessional  Orders,  Res.  9,  242 


